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My  Brother  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, by  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson. 
Mrs.  Robinson  has  a  unique  story  to 
tell.  It  begins  with  the  nursery  days 
of  a  happy  family,  and  pictures  the 
ideal  home  where  father,  mother,  and 
children  all  help  each  other.  The  first 
instalment  gives  recollections  of  the 
birthplace  on  Twentieth  Street,  which 
is  to  be  a  Roosevelt  Memorial;  and 
also  an  analysis  of  the  characters 
and  personalities  of  the  parents  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  which  has  never 
been  given  to  the  world  before.  The 
picture  of  the  little  boy,  delicate  in 
health  but  eager  of  mind,  reading 
books  and  telling  stories,  is  one  to  ap- 
peal not  only  to  those  who  admired 
Roosevelt  the  man,  but  to  every  one 
who  enjoys  reading  about  a  happy 
childhood. 

"Full  Up!"  Getting  and  Grip- 
ping THE  Job  in  Crowded  Britain, 
by  Whiting  Williams.  Here  is  the 
British  working  man  as  he  is  to-day, 
with  his  grouch  and  his  stolidity,  re- 
vealed by  an  American  who  put  on 
overalls  and  lived  and  worked  with 
him  recently.  It  is  first-hand  knowl- 
edge expressed  by  a  man  whose  book, 
"What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind,"  has 
already  won  its  place  as  a  unique  rec- 
ord. 

Mental  Contagion  and  Popular 
Crazes,  by  James  Hendrie  Lloyd., 
M.D.  Dr.  Lloyd  is  an  expert  on  the 
psychology  of  the  crowd,  and  in  this 
vigorous  article  explains  the  bases  of 
mental  and  physical  unrest  as  shown 
in  these  unusual  times. 


Digger's  Luck,  by  Herbert  E.  Win- 
lock.  Here  is  the  romance  of  excava- 
tion in  Egypt — the  human  and  ro- 
mantic side  of  a  scientific  pursuit.  A 
sudden  fissure  in  a  rock  and  a  flash- 
light through  it  reveal  the  tomb  of  a 
great  Egyptian  noble,  filled  with  lit- 
tle figures  showing  how  a  great  noble 
lived  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

The  Galsworthy  Serial,"To  Let." 
The  love-story  of  Jon  and  Fleur  is  ro- 
mantically revealed  in  this  instalment, 
which  is  not  only  fine  as  writing,  but 
wonderful  as  an  idyll  of  love. 

How  THE  Author  of  "Home,  Sweet 
Home"  Worked  Himself  out  of 
Prison.  The  concluding  portions  of 
the  diary  of  John  Howard  Payne, 
edited  by  his  grandnephew,  Thatcher 
T.  Payne  Luquer,  show  the  success  of 
the  play  he  made  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  few  hundred  dollars  neces- 
sary to  release  him  from  a  debtor's 
prison.  There  is  also  the  tragedy  of 
the  theft  of  the  play  by  a  rival  theatre. 

Other  Interesting  Features.  A 
little  essay  on  "Dreams,"  by  Ger- 
trude Hall;  "The  Optimist  Extenu- 
ates," by  Gordon  Hall  Gerould;  a 
story  of  circus  life,  "The  Big  Top  o' 
the  World,"  by  W.  Edson  Smith;  a 
story  of  an  American  boy  in  the  Ar- 
menian relief,  "A  Spice  of  Danger," 
by  Hugh  S.  Miller;  an  amusing  de- 
tective story,  "The  'Gum-Shoe.'  " 
by  Philip  Curtiss. 

Also   the   regular  departments;    The 

Point  of  Viezv  and  The  Field  of  Arty 
and  The  Financial  Situatiofi  by  Alex- 
ander Dana  Noves. 
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HE  companionship  of  great  men 
is  always  interesting.  In  the 
March  number  of  Scribner's 
Magazine  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, the  famous  mining  en- 
gineer, gives  his  vivid  personal 
impressions  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  Empire  Builder,  Dr.  Jame- 
son, the  leader  of  the  Jameson 
Raid,  Barney  Barnato,  and 
Bumham,  the  famous  American  scout.  ^  A  winter  on  the 
Nile  with  the  stirring  Roosevelt  children  is  the  feature 
of  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson's  charming  narrative, 
"My  Brother  Theodore  Roosevelt."  ^  John  Drink- 
water,  the  author  of  the  play  "Abraham  Lincoln,'' 
has  three  poems  in  the  March  Scribner's.  ^  The  im- 
migration question  is  a  pressing  one,  and  Professor 
Edwin  Grant  Conklin  discusses  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  biology.  ^  Whiting  Williams  continues  his 
first-hand  impressions,  won  while  working  with  him, 
of  the  British  workman  as  he  is  to-day.  ^  How  the 
negro  could  be  made  a  most  important  factor  in  our 
varied  industry  is  discussed  by  John  L.  Sewall.  ^  J. 
O.  P.  Bland  has  recently  revisited  Tokyo,  and  gives  a 
new  view  of  its  people.  ^  The  best  fiction  writing  of 
the  year  is  found  in  John  Galsworthy's  serial  "To  Let," 
the  love-story  of  Jon  and  Fleur.  ^  There  are  other  short 
stories  and  poems,  and  a  discussion  of  Velasquez,  in 
the  Field  of  Art,  by  the  late  William  Walton.  ^  The 
review  of  the  financial  situation  by  Alexander  Dana 
Noyes  will  show  the  rapid  change  of  conditions  after 
the  turn  of  the  year. 
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NEMPLOYMENT  has  become  a 
pressing  problem  in  this  country. 
It  began  earlier  in  England,  and 
Whiting  Williams,  who  worked 
there  as  a  common  laborer  last  fall, 
writes  about  it  pertinently  in  the 
April  number  of  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine. What  makes  a  country 
crowded?  Is  it  too  many  people, 
or  too  few  jobs  ?  These  and  other  questions  he  discusses 
fully.  ^  Mrs.  Robinson's  ''  My  Brother  Theodore  Roose- 
velt" describes  the  school  days  of  the  Roosevelt  chil- 
dren and  their  cousins  in  Dresden,  with  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment, and  "picture  letters"  by  Theodore.  ^  A  big  ex- 
periment in  government  railroad  ownership  is  taking 
place  in  Canada,  and  is  described  by  William  E. 
Hooper.  ^  The  human  side  of  the  mail-order  business 
from  the  inside  is  told  by  Viola  Paradise.  It  is  a  mar- 
vellous story.  ^  The  author  of  "London  Lyrics," 
Frederick  Locker-Lampson,  is  pictured  by  his  son,  who 
publishes  some  hitherto  unknown  sketches  in  prose  and 
verse  by  his  clever  father.  ^  "Ambushing  Lions  at 
Night,"  by  John  T.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  contains  vivid  de- 
scriptions with  interesting  photographs  and  drawings 
by  the  author.  ^  Brander  Matthews  describes  "Thack- 
eray and  the  Theatre,"  an  entertaining  subject.  ^  Gals- 
worthy's serial,  "To  Let,"  growing  in  extraordinary  in- 
terest, leads  the  fiction,  and  there  are  four  short  stories 
with  illustrations.  ^  Old  prints  of  the  American  West 
are  shown  in  The  Field  of  Art.  ^  The  financial  situation 
is  discussed  by  Alexander  Dana  Noyes.  ^  The  April 
Scribner's  is  a  magazine  for  the  times  by  men  of  the  time. 
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HE  ^'Salute  to  the  Trees/'  a  poem 
by  Henry  van  Dyke,  which  opens 
the  May  number  of  Scribner's 
Magazine,  is  a  celebration  of  the 
glory  of  trees.  ^  Holland  has  in 
population  the  second  largest  colo- 
nial empire.  Major  Powell  re- 
cently visited  it  and  describes  it 
with  many  illustrations.  In  that 
great  archipelago  are  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and 
other  islands,  covering  an  expanse  as  far  as  from  Van- 
couver to  Yokohama — all  under  the  Dutch  flag. 
^  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson's  sympathetic  narrative 
of  the  youth  of  her  brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
describes  his  college  life  and  the  beginnings  of  his 
leadership.  ^  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  the  distinguished 
economist,  was  a  pupil  of  Henry  Adams  at  Harvard, 
and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  unusual  personality. 
^  Another  study  of  character  is  Lord  Dunsany,  the 
Irish  dramatist,  by  Odell  Shepard.  ^  ''The  Mythology 
and  Science  of  Character  Analysis,"  by  Henry  Foster 
Adams,  is  a  bit  of  modern  psychology  applied  to  prac- 
tical affairs.  ^  A  Wordsworth  friendship  with  a  Phila- 
delphia family,  which  produced  interesting  correspon- 
dence, is  celebrated  in  "A  Retrospect  of  Rydal  Mount," 
by  Esther  Cloudman  Dunn.  ^  The  modern  school  of 
American  mural  painting  is  described  by  Ernest 
Peixotto  in  The  Field  of  Art  with  examples  of  their 
work.  ^  The  fiction  includes  Galsworthy's  notable 
serial,  ''To  Let,"  and  three  short  stories.  ^  The  chang- 
ing Financial  Situation  is  described  and  commented 
upon  by  Alexander  Dana  Noyes. 
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THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  SECTION 
BEGINS  ON  PAGE  4 


PSYCHOLOGY  has  become  a  very  practical  science;  some 
I  of  its  applications  are  effective,  some  are  doubtful.  In 
the  June  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  Professor 
Henry  Foster  Adams  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  an  amusing  and  entertaining  analysis  of  ''Psychol- 
ogy Goldbricks."  ^  When  the  ** Stars  and  Stripes"  went  to  five 
hundred  thousand  American  soldiers  in  France,  Alexander 
Woollcott  wrote  for  it  each  week,  and  LeRoy  Baldridge  made  a 
drawing  for  each  number.  The  two  appear  together  in  an  amus- 
ing sketch,  ''The  Paris  Taxi-Driver  Considered  as  an  Artist," 
the  text  by  Woollcott  and  the  pictures  by  Baldridge.  %  Cunning- 
hame  Graham,  a  famous  English  traveller  and  author  of  many 
books  on  such  subjects  as  Morocco,  De  Soto,  Cartagena,  a  long 
time  ago  knew  Buffalo  Bill.  He  has  written  a  striking  little 
sketch  of  "Long  Wolf,"  one  of  Buffalo  Bill's  Indians,  who  is 
buried  in  London.  ^  Western  cities  have  parks  for  automobile 
caravans,  and  Rebecca  N.  Porter  describes  one  of  them  in  "The 
New  Hospitality."  ^  "A  Summer  with  a  Hummer,"  by  A.  A. 
Allen,  is  an  intimate  picture  of  the  life  of  a  humming-bird,  with 
remarkable  photographs.  1[  Mrs.  Robinson's  sketch  of  "My 
Brother  Theodore  Roosevelt"  describes  her  visit  to  his  Elkhorn 
ranch  and  "near-roughing  it  in  the  Yellowstone,"  full  of  amusing 
and  characteristic  episodes  of  camp  life.  If  Another  outdoor  ar- 
ticle is  "Beauty,"  by  Marguerite  Wilkinson.  She  describes  ad- 
ventures on  little  rivers  and  the  interesting  people  met  by  the 
way.  The  search  is  for  beauty  in  nature  and  human  nature. 
1[  Dr.  George  Sarton,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  discusses  from 
a  new  point  of  view  "Science  and  Style."  Dr.  Sarton  was  founder 
and  editor  of  "  Isis."  If  "Java,  a  Focus  of  World  Trade,"  by  John 
Prins,  who  has  lived  there,  shows  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
the  great  island  empire.  If  Mrs.  Welles  has  a  story  with  the  char- 
acters on  "Yap  of  the  Carolines,"  the  island  now  in  dispute. 
Other  stories  are:  "Tytgat  the  Toy  Man,"  by  Helen  Sterling 
Winslow,  and  "In  Honey's  House,"  by  Wolcott  Le  Clear  Beard. 
There  is  also  Galsworthy's  fascinating  serial,  "To  Let."  If  The 
Financial  Situation,  by  Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  The  Field  of  Art, 
and  The  Point  of  View  complete  the  June  number  of  Scribner's — 
full  of  entertainment  and  enlightenment. 
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Giant  Stars,  by  Dr.  George  Ellery  Psychology   Goldbricks  —  Char- 

Hak.  The  director  of  Mount  Wilson  acter    Analysis  —  Applied    Psy- 

Observatory,  where  Betelgeuse  and  q,\{o\.ogy.  Professor  Adams  zontmw^^ 

Arcturus    were    measured    by    the  his  keen  and  satirical  exposition  of 

Michelson    method,    describes    the  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  cer- 

ingenious    devices    by  which   those  tain  much-exploited   phases  of  the 

astonishing    results    were    reached,  applications  of  psychology.  He  is  a 

There  is  a  diagram  of  the  interfero-  professor  of  psychology  himself  and 

meter,  and   there  are  many  photo-  he  writes  from  the  fullest  knowledge. 

graphs  of  stars  taken  by  the  great  .                ^                 , 

?      •     u     a     ^  ^Tu;^;/o».o   ♦-u^,-;  Another  Cruise  of     IheDingbat 

loo-mch  renector.  Ihis  IS  an  authori-  .              ,,    ,^       tiz-h  ■ 

^  ^-          ^-  1    •  OF  Arcady.     Mrs.  yviLkinson  con- 

tative  article  m  every  way.  .           i        j  r  i.r  i 

^  tmues  her  delightrul  excursions  in 

The  Unrest  in  the  Islamic  World,  "Food  by  the  Open  Road."  There  is 

by  Lothrop  Stoddard.  The  author  of  charm  and  real  joy  in  these  essays 

*'The  Rising  Tide  of  Color"  is  ana-  of  unpremeditated  adventure. 
l\'sing   the  unrest   in   the  world  of 

Islam,  which  has  increased  since  the  Home  Life  in  the  White  House. 

war.  They  resent  the  attitude  of  the  ^^s.  Robinson  pictures  with  humor 

Allies    toward    Egvpt,    Persia,    and  and  sympathy  some  wonderful  talks 

Mesopotamia.  There  are  increasing  which   she   had    with   her   brother, 

signs  of  trouble,  not  only  in  those  Theodore  Roosevelt,  at  various  cri- 

countries  but  in  India.  ses.     He  was  always  the  considerate 

rx,        T»  r-  rry  J  brother,  wanting  his  family  to  share 

The  Panama  Canal  To-day  by  j^  ^^^  ■  ^^ich  he  took  in  his  work. 
Joseph  Buck/in  Bishop.  Mr.  Bishop, 

for  nine  years  secretary  of  the  Pan-  Barrett  Wendell  as  Seen  by  a 

ama  Canal  Commission  and  a  resi-  Pupil.     W.  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  gives  an 

dent  during  its  construction,  recently  intimate    and    engaging    picture    of 

re\'isited  the  completed  work.  This  the  professor  of  English  at  Harvard 

elaborately  illustrated  article  shows  known  to  several  generations  of  stu- 

exactly  how  the  Canal  looks  to-day,  dents.  He  was  an  unusual  man,  a 

and   answers  questions   of   its   effi-  scholar,    essayist,    and    critic.    His 

ciency    and    operation.    What    was  learning  never  obscured   a  striking 

almost   a  doubtful   experiment  has  personality,  which  is  presented  here 

proved  itself  a  great  success.  by  an  old  pupil  and  associate. 

/he  fiction  includes  the  serial  by  Galsworthy ^  To  Let,  and 

V /  several  striking  short  stories  fully  illustrated.    There  is 

also  a  discussion  of  Humor  in  Japanese  Illustration  in  The 
Field  of  Art,  with  illustrations.  The  Point  of  View,  and  "The 
Financial  Situation,"  by  Alexander  Dana  Noyes. 
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"FORSYTE?     WHY— THAT'S  MY  NAME  TOO.    PERHAPS  WE'RE  COUSINS." 

—"To  Let,"  page  12. 
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TO    LET 

BY   JOHN   GALSWORTHY 

Illustration   (frontispiece)   by  C.    F.   Peters 

"  From  out  the  fatal  loins  of  those  two  foes 
A  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers  take  their  life." 

— Romeo  and  Juliet. 

AUTHOR'S   NOTE 

HOSE  who  have  read  "The  Man  of  Property,"  "Indian  Summer  of 
a  Forsyte"  (in  the  volume  called  "Five  Tales"),  "In  Chancery,"  and 
"Awakening,"  will  not  need  to  glance  at  this  note  prefacing  the  novel 
"To  Let,"  which  carries  to  its  end  that  long  study  of  the  possessive 
instinct  "The  Forsyte  Saga." 

In  1888,  at  the  very  height  of  Victorianism,  when  the  possessive 
instinct  was  firmly  in  the  saddle  and  you  got  almost  three  and  a  half  per  cent  for 
your  money,  there  had  long  been  settled  in  London  ten  brothers  and  sisters  of  an 
"upper-middle-class"  family,  of  Dorsetshire  stock,  called  Forsyte.  Their  names  in 
the  order  of  their  age  were:  Ann,  Jolyon,  James  and  Swithin  (the  twins),  Julia  (Aunt 
Juley),  Roger,  Hester,  Nicholas,  Timothy,  and  Susan  (married  to  one  Hayman). 

Of  these,  the  three  unmarried  sisters  Ann,  Juley,  and  Hester,  lived  with  their 
youngest  and  unmarried  brother  Timothy  in  a  house  on  the  Bayswater  Road,  some- 
times designated  "Forsyte  'Change,"  a  kind  of  depository  and  market-place  for  all 
the  gossip  and  secrets  of  the  clan.  All  the  brothers  had  become,  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  "upper-middle-class"  avocations,  men  of  considerable  substance,  "worth 
their  plum"  (one  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  more). 

Now,  in  1888  it  happened  that  a  young  and  talented  architect  called  Philip 
Bosinney  had  become  engaged  to  June,  the  granddaughter  of  old  Jolyon  Forsyte, 
whose  only  son  Jolyon  (June's  father)  had  become  estranged  from  his  family,  because 
he  had  left  his  wife — ^June's  mother — marrying  at  her  death  the  lady  for  whom  he 
left  her  and  having  in  second  marriage  two  other  children  known  as  Jolly  and  Holly. 
In  1888  it  also  happened  that  Soames  Forsyte,  the  eldest  son  of  James  (they  were  in 
partnership  as  solicitors)  was  finding  his  matrimonial  relations  with  his  wife  Irene 
(June's  great  friend)  increasingly  difficult — Irene  had  never  loved  him,  and  her  re- 
luctance to  go  on  living  with  him  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  To 
remedy  this  Soames  cherished  the  notion  of  removing  with  her  to  a  country  house  and 
greater  domesticity,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  design  caused  young  Bosinney  (the 
fiance  of  his  wife's  great  friend  June)  to  build  him  a  house  at  Robin  Hill,  some  twelve 
miles  from  London.  Now  while  this  house  was  building  at  great  expense,  it  came  to 
pass  that  young  Bosinney  and  Irene  fell  in  love.  Of  all  that  matter,  of  the  breaking 
off  from  June,  of  the  feud  which  thereby  arose  between  old  Jolyon 's  family  and  James 
his  brother's,  of  the  nickname  old  Jolyon  gave  Soames — "The  Man  of  Property," 
of  Winifred,  Soames'  sister,  and  her  man-of-the-w^orld  husband  Montague  Dartie, 
of  young  Jolyon,  of  Bosinney,  of  Soames'  jealousy,  of  the  reassertion  of  his  rights 
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over  his  wife's  body,  of  Bosinney's  maddened  wandering  in  the  London  fog,  his  death 
beneath  the  wheels  of  a  'bus,  and  Irene's  despair— is  it  not  written  in  ''The  Man  of 
Property"? 

Now,  at  the  end  of  1889  the  house  at  Robin  Hill  built  for  Soames  by  young 
Bosinney  and  left  deserted  at  Bosinney's  death,  was  bought  by  old  Jolyon,  who,  re- 
conciled with  his  son  young  Jolyon,  and  delighting  in  his  grandchildren,  went  to  live 
there,  taking  them  all  along  with  him.  Of  the  pleasant  years  he  lived  there,  of  his 
strange  encounter  in  the  summer  days  of  1892  with  Irene  in  the  coppice  at  the  bottom 
of  the  grounds,  w^here  she  had  come  to  be  with  the  memory  of  her  dead  lover  at  the 
spot  where  she  first  knew  of  his  love;  of  how  he  heard  that  she  had  lived  alone  ever 
since  the  evening  when  she  knew  of  her  lover's  death;  of  all  the  strange  weeks  of 
Indian  summer  which  the  attraction  of  her  beauty  brought  to  old  Jolyon — so  soon  to 
leave  this  world  of  beauty;  and  of  how  he  left  it — is  it  not  written  in  "  Indian  Summer 
of  a  Forsyte,"  in  the  volume  called  "Five  Tales?" 

The  chronicle  reopens  in  October,  1899,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Transvaal  War; 
and  in  the  volume  called  ''In  Chancery"  may  be  read  how  Soames  Forsyte,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  under  pressure  of  the  instinct  to  reproduce  himself  so  that  he  might 
enjoy  his  possessions  after  he  was  dead,  set  his  choice — if  not  quite  his  heart — on  the 
French  girl  Annette  Lamotte,  who  kept  the  accounts  of  her  mother's  restaurant  in 
Soho.  And  how,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  her,  he  was  forced  to  take  steps  to 
divorce  Irene — the  wife  who  had  left  him  eleven  years  before — no  easy  matter. 
And  how  in  the  course  of  those  steps  he  became,  instead,  desirous  of  her  again,  and 
anxious  to  resume  possession  that  he  might  acquire  an  heir  without  the  scandal  of 
divorce.  And  of  how  she  would  not,  and  of  how  her  trustee  young  Jolyon  aided  and 
abetted,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  And  of  how  Soames  tried  to  force  them  apart  by 
threat  of  a  divorce,  so  that  they  came  together  instead;  and  of  how  he  then  did 
divorce  her  and  married  Annette.  All  this,  together  with  the  anxieties  and  death  of 
that  perfect  Forsyte,  his  father  James,  and  his  sister  Winifred's  troubles  and  trials  in 
the  matter  of  her  husband  Montague  Dartie — man  of  the  world;  and  the  love  of  Val 
Dartie  their  hopeful  son  for  Holly  the  daughter  of  young  Jolyon,  and  their  marriage 
together;  and  the  death  of  Holly's  brother — Jolly — all  this  and  more  is  recounted  by 
"In  Chancery";  the  end  whereof  records  the  birth  of  the  fifth  Jolyon  (little  Jon), 
son  to  Jolyon  and  Irene,  now  married  and  living  at  Robin  Hill;  and  of  Fleur,  daughter 
to  Soames  and  Annette,  now  married  and  living  at  The  Shelter,  Mapledurham. 

"Awakening"  which  precedes  this  final  section  of  "The  Forsyte  Saga"  is  but 
an  idyll  showing  how  little  Jon  Forsyte  awoke  at  the  age  of  eight  to  his  mother's  love, 
and  to  the  sense  of  Beauty. 

And  so  "To  Let"  begins  in  May,  1920,  to  tell  the  rest. 

PART  I 

I  of  human  nature.    Still,  he  had  not  for- 

FKPOTTKTFR  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  dccply  identifying  them  with 

gloomy  memories  and,  like  all  members 

Soames   Forsyte   emerged  from   the  of  their  class,  with  revolution.    The  con- 

Knightsbridge  Hotel,  where  he  was  stay-  siderable  anxiety  he  had  passed  through 

ing,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  May,  during  the  War,  and  the  more  consider- 

1920,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  a  col-  able  anxiety  he  had  since  undergone  in 

lection  of  pictures  in  a  Gallery  off  Cork  the  Peace,  had  produced  psychological 

Street,  and  looking  into  the  Future.    He  consequences  in  a  tenacious  nature.    He 

walked.    Since  the  war  he  never  took  a  had,  in  mind,  so  frequently  experienced 

cab  if  he  could  help  it.     Their  drivers  ruin,  that  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in  its 

were,  in  his  view,  an  uncivil  lot,  though  material   probability.      When   one   paid 

now  that  the  war  was  over  and  supply  be-  away  four  thousand  a  year  in  income  and 

ginning  to  exceed  demand  again,  getting  super-tax,  one  could  not  very  well  be 

more  civil  in  accordance  with  the  custom  worse  off.     A  fortune  of  a  quarter  of  a 
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million,  encumbered  only  by  a  wife  and 
one  daughter,  and  very  diversely  in- 
vested, afforded  substantial  guarantee 
even  against  that  *' wildcat  notion" — a 
levy  on  capital.  And  as  to  confiscation 
of  war  profits,  he  was  entirely  in  favor  of 
it,  for  he  had  none,  and  ''serve  the  beg- 
gars right."  The  price  of  pictures,  more- 
over, had,  if  anything,  gone  up,  and  he 
had  done  better  with  his  collection  since 
the  war  began  than  ever  before.  Air- 
raids, also,  had  acted  beneficially  on  a 
spirit  congenitally  cautious,  and  hardened 
a  character  already  dogged.  To  be  in 
danger  of  being  entirely  dispersed  in- 
ch ned  one  to  be  less  apprehensive  of  the 
more  partial  dispersions  involved  in 
levies  and  taxation,  while  the  habit  of 
condemning  the  impudence  of  the  Ger- 
mans had  led  naturally  to  condemning 
that  of  Labor,  if  not  openly  at  least  in 
the  sanctuary  of  one's  soul. 

He  walked.  There  was,  moreover, 
time  to  spare,  for  Fleur  was  to  meet  him 
at  the  Gallery  at  four  o'clock,  and  it  was 
as  yet  but  half  past  two.  It  was  good  for 
him  to  walk— his  liver  was  a  little  con- 
stricted and  his  nerves  rather  on  edge. 
His  wife  was  always  out  when  she  was  in 
Town,  and  his  daughter  would  flibberty- 
gibbet  all  over  the  place  like  all  young 
women  since  the  war.  Still,  he  must  be 
thankful  that  she  had  been  too  young  to 
do  anything  in  that  war  itself.  Not,  of 
course,  that  he  had  not  supported  the 
war  from  its  inception,  with  all  his  soul, 
but  between  that  and  supporting  it  with 
the  bodies  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  there 
had  been  a  gap  fixed  by  something  old- 
fashioned  in  his  soul  which  abhorred  emo- 
tional extravagance.  He  had,  for  in- 
stance, strongly  objected  to  Annette,  so 
attractive,  and  in  1914  only  thirty-five, 
going  to  her  native  France,  her  '^chere 
palrie^'  as,  under  the  stimulus  of  war,  she 
had  begun  to  call  it,  to  nurse  her  '^braves 
poiluSj"  forsooth !  Ruining  her  health 
and  her  looks !  As  if  she  were  really  a 
nurse  !  He  had  put  a  stopper  on  it.  Let 
her  do  needlework  at  home,  or  knit !  She 
had  not  gone,  therefore,  and  had  never 
been  quite  the  same  woman  since.  A 
bad  tendency  of  hers  to  mock  at  him,  not 
openly,  but  in  continual  little  ways,  had 
grown.  As  for  Fleur,  the  war  had  re- 
solved the  vexed  problem  whether  or  not 


she  should  go  to  school.  She  was  better 
away  from  her  mother  in  her  war  mood, 
from  the  chance  of  air-raids,  and  the  im- 
petus to  do  extravagant  things;  so  he 
had  placed  her  in  a  seminary  as  far  West 
as  had  seemed  to  him  compatible  with 
excellence,  and  had  missed  her  horribly. 
Fleur  !  He  had  never  regretted  the  some- 
what outlandish  name  by  which  at  her 
birth  he  had  decided  so  suddenly  to  call 
her — marked  concession  though  it  had 
been  to  the  French.  Fleur!  A  pretty 
name — a  pretty  child  !  But  restless — too 
restless;  and  wilful !  Knowing  her  power 
too  over  her  father !  Soames  often  re- 
flected on  the  mistake  it  was  to  dote  on 
one's  daughter.  To  get  old  and  dote ! 
Sixty-five!  He  was  getting  on;  but  he 
didn't  feel  it,  for,  fortunately  perhaps, 
considering  Annette's  youth  and  good 
looks,  his  second  marriage  had  turned 
out  a  cool  affair.  He  had  known  but  one 
real  passion  in  his  life — for  that  first  wife 
of  his — Irene.  Yes,  and  that  fellow,  his 
Cousin  Jolyon,  who  had  gone  off  with 
her,  was  looking  very  shaky,  they  said. 
No  wonder,  at  seventy-two,  after  twenty 
years  of  a  third  marriage ! 

Soames  paused  a  moment  in  his  march 
to  lean  over  the  railings  of  the  Row.  A 
suitable  spot  for  reminiscence,  half-way 
between  that  house  in  Park  Lane  which 
had  seen  his  birth  and  his  parents'  deaths, 
and  that  little  house  in  Montpelier  Square 
where  thirty-five  years  ago  he  had  en- 
joyed his  first  edition  of  matrimony. 
Now,  after  twenty  years  of  his  second 
edition,  that  old  tragedy  seemed  to  him 
like  a  previous  existence — which  had 
ended  when  Fleur  was  born  in  place  of 
the  son  he  had  hoped  for.  For  many 
years  he  had  ceased  regretting,  even 
vaguely,  the  son  who  had  not  been  born; 
Fleur  filled  the  bill  in  his  heart.  After 
all,  she  bore  his  name;  and  he  was  not 
looking  forward  at  all  to  the  time  when 
she  would  change  it.  Indeed,  if  he  ever 
thought  of  such  a  calamity,  it  was  sea- 
soned by  the  vague  feeling  that  he  could 
make  her  rich  enough  to  purchase  per- 
haps and  extinguish  the  name  of  the 
fellow  who  married  her — why  not,  since, 
as  it  seemed,  women  were  equal  to  men 
nowadays?  And  Soames,  secretly  con- 
vinced that  they  were  not,  passed  his 
curved  hand  over  his  face  vigorously, 
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till  it  reached  the  comfort  of  his  chin. 
Thanks  to  abstemious  habits,  he  had  not 
grown  fat  and  flabby;  his  nose  was  pale 
and  thin,  his  gray  moustache  close-clipped, 
his  eyesight  unimpaired.  A  slight  stoop 
closened  and  corrected  the  expansion 
given  -to  his  face  by  the  heightening  of 
his  forehead  in  the  recession  of  his  gray 
hair.  Little  change  had  Time  wrought 
in  the  "warmest"  of  the  young  Forsytes, 
as  the  last  of  the  old  Forsytes — Timothy 
— now  in  his  hundredth  and  first  year, 
would  have  phrased  it. 

The  shade  from  the  plane-trees  fell  on 
his  neat  Homburg  hat;  he  had  given  up 
top  hats — it  was  no  use  attracting  atten- 
tion to  wealth  in  days  like  these.  Plane- 
trees  !  His  thoughts  travelled  sharply  to 
Madrid — the  Easter  before  the  War, 
when,  having  to  make  up  his  mind  about 
that  Goya  picture,  he  had  taken  a  voyage 
of  discovery  to  study  the  painter  on  his 
spot.  The  fellow  had  impressed  him — 
great  range,  real  genius !  Highly  as  the 
chap  ranked,  he  would  rank  even  higher 
before  they  had  finished  with  him.  The 
second  Goya  craze  would  be  greater  even 
than  the  first ;  oh,  yes !  And  he  had 
bought.  On  that  visit  he  had — as  never 
before — commissioned  a  copy  of  a  fresco 
painting  called  "La  Vendimia,"  wherein 
was  the  figure  of  a  girl  with  an  arm  akim- 
bo, who  had  reminded  him  of  his  daugh- 
ter. He  had  it  now  in  the  Gallery  at 
Mapledurham,  and  rather  poor  it  was — 
you  couldn't  copy  Goya.  He  would  still 
look  at  it,  however,  if  his  daughter  were 
not  there,  for  the  sake  of  something  irre- 
sistibly reminiscent  in  the  light,  erect 
balance  of  the  figure,  the  width  between 
the  arching  eyebrows,  the  eager  dreaming 
of  the  dark  eyes.  Curious  that  Fleur 
should  have  dark  eyes,  when  his  own  were 
gray — no  pure  Forsyte  had  brown  eyes — 
and  her  mother's  blue !  But  of  course 
her  grandmother  Lamotte  had  eyes  as 
dark  as  treacle ! 

He  began  to  walk  on  again  toward 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  No  greater  change  in 
all  England  than  in  the  Row !  Born  al- 
most within  hail  of  it,  he  could  remember 
it  from  i860  on.  Brought  there  as  a 
child  between  the  crinolines  to  stare  at 
tight-trousered  dandies  in  whiskers,  riding 
with  a  cavalry  seat ;  to  watch  the  doffing 
of  curly-brimmed  and  white   top  hats; 


the  leisurely  air  of  it  all,  and  the  little 
bow-legged  man  in  a  long  red  waistcoat 
who  used  to  come  among  the  fashion 
with  dogs  on  several  strings,  and  try  to 
sell  one  to  his  mother:  King  Charles 
spaniels,  Italian  greyhounds,  affectionate 
to  her  crinoline — you  never  saw  them 
now.  You  saw  no  quality  of  any  sort, 
indeed,  just  working  people  sitting  in  dull 
rows  with  nothing  to  stare  at  but  a  few 
young  bouncing  females  in  pot  hats,  rid- 
ing astride,  or  desultory  Colonials  charg- 
ing up  and  down  on  dismal-looking  hacks; 
with,  here  and  there,  little  girls  on  ponies, 
or  old  gentlemen  jogging  their  livers,  or 
an  orderly  trying  a  great  galumphing 
cavalry  horse;  no  thoroughbreds,  no 
grooms,  no  bowing,  no  scraping,  no  gos- 
sip— nothing;  only  the  trees  the  same — 
the  trees  indifferent  to  the  generations 
and  declensions  of  mankind.  A  demo- 
cratic England — dishevelled,  hurried, 
noisy,  and  seemingly  without  an  apex. 
And  that  something  fastidious  in  the  soul 
of  Soames  turned  over  within  him.  Gone 
forever,  the  close  borough  of  rank  and 
polish !  Wealth  there  was — oh,  yes ! 
wealth — he  himself  was  a  richer  man  than 
his  father  had  ever  been;  but  manners, 
flavor,  quality,  all  gone,  engulfed  in  one 
vast,  ugly,  shoulder-rubbing,  petrol- 
smelling  Cheerio.  Little  half-beaten 
pockets  of  gentility  and  caste  lurking 
here  and  there,  dispersed  and  chetif,  as 
Annette  would  say;  but  nothing  ever 
again  firm  and  coherent  to  look  up  to. 
And  into  this  new  hurly-burly  of  bad 
manners  and  loose  morals  his  daughter — 
flower  of  his  life — was  flung !  And  when 
those  Labor  chaps  got  power — if  they 
ever  did — the  worst  was  yet  to  come ! 

He  passed  out  under  the  archway,  at 
last  no  longer — thank  goodness  ! — dis- 
figured by  the  gun-gray  of  its  search- 
light. "They'd  better  put  a  search-light 
on  to  where  they're  all  going,"  he  thought, 
"and  light  up  their  precious  democra- 
cy!" And  he  directed  his  steps  along 
the  Club  fronts  of  Piccadilly.  George 
Forsyte,  of  course,  would  be  sitting  in 
the  bay  window  of  the  Iseeum.  The 
chap  was  so  big  now  that  he  was  there 
nearly  all  his  time,  like  some  immovable, 
sardonic,  humorous  eye  noting  the  de- 
cline of  men  and  things.  And  Soames 
hurried,  ever  constitutionally  uneasy  be- 
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neath  his  cousin's  glance.  George,  who, 
as  he  had  heard,  had  written  a  letter 
signed  '^ Patriot"  in  the  middle  of  the 
War,  complaining  of  the  Government's 
hysteria  in  docking  the  oats  of  race- 
horses. Yes,  there  he  was,  tall,  ponder- 
ous, neat,  clean-shaven,  with  his  smooth 
hair,  hardly  thinned,  smelling,  no  doubt, 
of  the  best  hair-wash,  and  a  pink  paper 
in  his  hand.  Well,  he  didn't  change ! 
And  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Soames  felt  a  kind  of  sympathy  tapping 
in  his  waistcoat  for  that  sardonic  kins- 
man. With  his  weight,  his  perfectly 
parted  hair,  and  bull-like  gaze,  he  was  a 
guarantee  that  the  old  order  would  take 
some  shifting  yet.  He  saw  George  move 
the  pink  paper  as  if  inviting  him  to  ascend 
— the  chap  must  want  to  ask  something 
about  his  property.  It  was  still  under 
Soames'  control;  for  in  the  adoption  of 
a  sleeping  partnership  at  that  painful 
period  twenty  years  back  when  he  had 
divorced  Irene,  Soames  had  found  him- 
self almost  insensibly  retaining  control  of 
all  purely  Forsyte  affairs. 

Hesitating  for  just  a  moment,  he 
nodded  and  went  in.  Since  the  death  of 
his  brother-in-law  Montague  Dartie,  in 
Paris,  which  no  one  had  quite  known 
what  to  make  of,  except  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  suicide — the  Iseeum  Club  had 
seemed  more  respectable  to  Soames. 
George,  too,  he  knew,  had  sown  the  last 
of  his  wild  oats,  and  was  committed 
definitely  to  the  joys  of  the  table,  eating 
only  of  the  very  best  so  as  to  keep  his 
weight  down,  and  owning,  as  he  said,  only 
"  one  or  two  old  screws  to  give  me  an  in- 
terest in  life."  He  joined  his  cousin, 
therefore,  in  the  bay  window  without  the 
embarrassing  sense  of  indiscretion  he  had 
been  used  to  feel  up  there.  George  put 
out  a  well-kept  hand. 

''Haven't  seen  you  since  the  War,"  he 
said.    ''How's  your  wife?" 

"Thanks,"  said  Soames  coldly,  "well 
enough." 

Some  hidden  jest  curved,  for  a  moment, 
George's  fleshy  face,  and  gloated  from  his 
eye. 

"That  Belgian  chap,  Profond,"  he 
said,  "is  a  member  here  now.  He's  a 
rum  customer." 

"Quite!"  muttered  Soames.     "What 
did  you  want  to  see  me  about?" 


"Old  Timothy;  he  might  go  off  the 
hooks  at  any  moment.  I  suppose  he's 
made  his  Will." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  you  or  somebody  ought  to  give 
him  a  look  up — last  of  the  old  lot;  he's 
a  hundred,  you  know.  They  say  he's 
like  a  mummy.  Where  are  you  goin'  to 
put  him?  He  ought  to  have  a  pyramid 
by  rights." 

Soames  shook  his  head.  "Highgate," 
he  said;    "the  family  vault." 

"Well,  I  suppose  you're  right;  the  old 
girls  would  miss  him,  if  there's  anything 
in  that.  They  say  he  still  takes  an  in- 
terest in  food.  He  might  last  on,  you 
know.  Don't  we  get  anything  for  the  old 
Forsytes?  Ten  of  them — average  age 
eighty-eight — I  worked  it  out.  That 
ought  to  be  equal  to  triplets." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Soames.  "I  must 
be  getting  on." 

"You  unsociable  devil,"  George's  eyes 
seemed  to  say.  "Yes,  that's  all:  Look 
him  up  in  his  mausoleum^the  old  chap 
might  want  to  prophesy."  The  grin  died 
on  the  rich  curves  of  his  face,  and  he 
added:  "I  say,  haven't  you  attorneys 
invented  a  way  yet  of  dodging  this 
damned  income  tax?  It  hits  the  fixed 
inherited  income  like  the  very  deuce.  I 
used  to  have  two  thousand  five  hundred 
a  year;  now  I've  got  a  beggarly  fifteen 
hundred,  and  the  price  of  living  doubled." 

"Ah!"  murmured  Soames,  "the  turf's 
in  danger." 

Over  George's  face  moved  a  gleam  of 
sardonic  self-defence. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "they  brought  me  up 
to  do  nothing,  and  here  I  am  in  the  sere 
and  yellow,  getting  poorer  every  day. 
These  Labor  chaps  mean  to  have  the  lot 
before  they've  done.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  for  a  living  when  it  comes?  I 
shall  work  a  six-hour  day  teaching  poli- 
ticians how  to  see  a  joke.  Take  my  tip, 
Soames;  go  into  Parliament,  make  sure 
of  your  four  hundred — and  employ  me." 

And,  as  Soames  retired,  he  resumed 
his  seat  in  the  bay  window. 

Soames  moved  along  Piccadilly  deep  in 
reflections  excited  by  his  cousin's  words. 
He  himself  had  always  been  a  worker 
and  a  saver,  George  always  a  drone  and 
a  spender;  and  yet,  if  confiscation  once 
began,  it  was  he — the  worker  and  the 
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saver — who  would  be  looted !  That  was 
the  negation  of  all  virtue,  the  overturning 
of  all  Forsyte  principles.  Could  civiliza- 
tion be  built  on  any  other?  He  did  not 
think  so.  Well,  they  wouldn't  confiscat( 
his  pictures,  for  they  wouldn't  know  their 
worth.  But  what  would  they  be  worth, 
if  these  maniacs  once  began  to  milk 
capital?  A  drug  on  the  market.  "I 
don't  care  about  myself,"  he  thought; 
''I  could  live  on  five  hundred  a  year,  and 
never  know  the  difference,  at  my  age." 
But  Fleur !  This  fortune,  so  wisely  in- 
vested, these  treasures  so  carefully  chosen 
and  amassed,  were  all  for  her.  And  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  he  couldn't  give  or 
leave  them  to  her — well,  life  had  no 
meaning,  and  what  was  the  use  of  going 
in  to  look  at  this  crazy,  futuristic  stuff 
with  the  view  of '  seeing  whether  it  had 
any  future? 

Arriving  at  the  Gallery  off  Cork  Street, 
however,  he  paid  his  shilling,  picked  up  a 
catalogue,  and  entered.  Some  ten  per- 
sons were  prowling  round.  Soames  took 
steps  and  came  on  what  looked  to  him 
like  a  lamp-post  bent  by  collision  with  a 
motor  omnibus.  It  was  advanced  some 
three  paces  from  the  wall,  and  was  de- 
scribed in  his  catalogue  as  "Jupiter." 
He  examined  it  with  curiosity,  having 
recently  turned  some  of  his  attention 
to  sculpture.  *'If  that's  Jupiter,"  he 
thought,  "I  wonder  what  Juno's  like." 
And  suddenly  he  saw  her,  opposite.  She 
appeared  to  him  like  nothing  so  much  as 
a  pump  with  two  handles,  lightly  clad 
in  snow.  He  was  still  gazing  at  her,  when 
two  of  the  prowlers  halted  on  his  left. 
"  Epatant  !^'  he  heard  one  say,  *' there's 
future  in  that ! " 

"Jargon!"  growled  Soames  to  himself. 

The  other's  boyish  voice  replied: 

"Missed  it,  old  bean;  he's  pulling 
your  leg.  When  Jove  and  Juno  created 
he  them,  he  was  saying:  'I'll  see  how 
much  these  fools  will  swallow.'  And 
they've  lapped  up  the  lot." 

"You  young  duffer  !  Vospovitch  is  an 
innovator.  Don't  you  see  that  he's 
brought  satire  into  sculpture?  The 
future  of  plastic  art,  of  music,  painting, 
and  even  architecture,  has  set  in  satiric. 
It  was  bound  to.  People  are  tired — the 
bottom's  tumbled  out  of  sentiment." 

"Well,  I'm  quite  equal  to  taking  a 


little  interest  in  beauty.  I  was  through 
the  War.  You've  dropped  your  handker- 
chief, sir." 

Soames  saw  a  handkerchief  held  out  in 
front  of  him.  He  took  it  with  some 
natural  suspicion,  and  approached  it  to 
his  nose.  It  had  the  right  scent — of 
distant  Eau  de  Cologne — and  his  initials 
in  a  corner.  Slightly  reassured,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  young  man's  face.  It  had 
rather  fawn-like  ears,  a  laughing  mouth, 
with  half  a  toothbrush  growing  out  of  it 
on  each  side,  and  small  lively  eyes,  above 
a  normally  dressed  appearance. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said;  and  moved  by 
a  sort  of  irritation,  added:  "Glad  to 
hear  you  like  beauty;  that's  rare  nowa- 
days." 

"I  dote  on  it,'^  said  the  young  man; 
"but  you  and  I  are  the  last  of  the  old 
guard,  sir." 

Soames  smiled. 

"If  you  really  care  for  pictures,"  he 
said,  "here's  my  card.  I  can  show  you 
some  quite  good  ones  any  Sunday,  if 
you're  down  the  river  and  care  to  look  in." 

"Awfully  nice  of  you,  sir.  I'll  drop  in 
like  a  bird.  My  name's  Mont — Michael." 
And  he  took  off  his  hat. 

Soames,  already  regretting  his  im- 
pulse, raised  his  own  slightly  in  response, 
with  a  downward  look  at  the  young  man's 
companion,  who  had  a  purple  tie,  dread- 
ful little  slug-like  whiskers,  and  a  scornful 
look — as  if  he  were  a  poet ! 

It  was  the  first  indiscretion  he  had 
committed  for  so  long  that  he  went  and 
sat  down  in  an  alcove.  What  had  pos- 
sessed him  to  give  his  card  to  a  rackety 
young  fellow,  who  went  about  with  a 
thing  like  that?  And  Fleur,  always  at 
the  back  of  his  thoughts,  started  out  like 
a  filagree  figure  from  a  clock  when  the 
hour  strikes.  On  the  screen  opposite  the 
alcove  was  a  large  canvas  with  a  great 
many  square  tomato-colored  blobs  on  it, 
and  nothing  else,  so  far  as  Soames  could 
see  from  where  he  sat.  He  looked  at  his 
catalogue:  "No.  32 — 'The  Future  Town' 
— Paul  Post."  "I  suppose  that's  satiric 
too,"  he  thought.  "What  a  thing!" 
But  his  second  impulse  was  more  cautious. 
It  did  not  do  to  condemn  hurriedly. 
There  had  been  those  stripy,  streaky 
things  of  Monet's,  which  had  turned  out 
such    trumps;     and    then    the    stippled 
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school;  and  Gauguin.  Why,  even  since 
the  Post-Impressionists  there  had  been 
one  or  two  painters  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
During  the  thirty-eight  years  of  his  con- 
noisseur's life,  indeed,  he  had  marked  so 
many  "movements,"  seen  the  tides  of 
taste  and  technique  so  ebb  and  flow,  that 
there  was  really  no  telling  anything  ex- 
cept that  there  was  money  to  be  made 
out  of  every  change  of  fashion.  This  too 
might  quite  well  be  a  case  where  one 
must  subdue  primordial  instinct,  or  lose 
money.  He  got  up  and  stood  before  the 
picture,  trying  hard  to  see  it  with  the 
eyes  of  other  people.  Above  the  tomato 
blobs  was  what  he  took  to  be  a  sunset, 
till  some  one  passing  said:  "He's  got  the 
airplanes  wonderfully,  don't  you  think  !  '* 
Below  the  tomato  blobs  was  a  band  of 
white  with  vertical  black  stripes,  to 
which  he  could  assign  no  meaning  what- 
ever, till  some  one  else  came  by,  murmur- 
ing: "What  expression  he  gets  with  his 
foreground!"  Expression?  Of  what? 
Soames  went  back  to  his  seat.  The  thing 
was  "rich,"  as  his  father  would  have  said, 
and  he  wouldn't  give  a  damn  for  it.  Ex- 
pression !  Ah  1  they  were  all  Expression- 
ists now,  he  had  heard,  on  the  Continent. 
So  it  was  coming  here  too,  was  it?  He 
remembered  the  first  wave  of  influenza 
in  1887 — or  8 — hatched  in  China,  so  they 
said.  He  wondered  where  this — this  Ex- 
pressionism— had  been  hatched.  The 
thing  was  a  regular  disease ! 

He  had  become  conscious  of  a  woman 
and  a  youth  standing  between  him  and 
the  "Future  Town."  Their  backs  were 
turned;  but  very  suddenly  Soames  put 
his  catalogue  before  his  face,  and  draw- 
ing his  hat  forward,  gazed  through  the 
slit  between.  No  mistaking  that  back, 
elegant  as  ever  though  the  hair  above 
had  gone  gray.  Irene !  His  divorced 
wife — Irene !  And  this,  no  doubt,  was 
her  son — by  that  fellow  Jolyon  Forsyte — 
their  boy,  six  months  older  thaa  his  own 
girl !  And  mumbling  over  in  his  mind  the 
bitter  days  of  his  divorce,  he  rose  to  get 
out  of  sight,  but  quickly  sat  down  again. 
She  had  turned  her  head  to  speak  to  her 
boy;  her  profile  was  still  so  youthful  that 
it  made  her  gray  hair  seem  powdery,  as 
if  fancy-dressed;  and  her  lips  were  smil- 
ing as  Soames,  first  possessor  of  them, 
had  never  seen  them  smile.     Grudgingly 


he  admitted  her  still  beautiful,  and  in 
figure  almost  as  young  as  ever.  And  how 
that  boy  smiled  back  at  her !  Emotion 
squeezed  Soames'  heart.  The  sight  in- 
fringed his  sense  of  justice.  He  grudged 
her  that  boy's  smile — it  went  beyond 
what  Fleur  gave  him,  and  it  was  unde- 
served. Their  son  might  have  been  his 
son;  Fleur  might  have  been  her  daughter, 
if  she  had  kept  straight !  He  lowered  his 
catalogue.  If  she  saw  him,  all  the  better ! 
A  reminder  of  her  conduct  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  son,  who  probably  knew 
nothing  of  it,  would  be  a  salutary  touch 
from  the  finger  of  that  Nemesis  which 
surely  must  soon  or  late  visit  her !  Then, 
half-conscious  that  such  a  thought  was 
extravagant  for  a  Forsyte  of  his  age, 
Soames  took  out  his  watch.  Past  four ! 
Fleur  was  late.  She  had  gone  to  his  niece 
Imogen  Cardigan's,  and  there  they  would 
keep  her  smoking  cigarettes  and  gossip- 
ing, and  that.  He  heard  the  boy  laugh, 
and  say  eagerly:  "I  say.  Mum,  this  isn't 
by  one  of  Auntie  June's  lame  ducks,  is  it  ?  " 

"Paul  Post — I  believe  it  is,  darling." 

The  word  produced  a  little  shock  in 
Soames;  he  had  never  heard  her  use  it. 
And  then  she  saw  him.  His  eyes  must 
have  had  in  them  something  of  George 
Forsyte's  sardonic  look;  for  her  gloved 
hand  crisped  the  folds  of  her  frock,  her 
eyebrows  rose,  her  face  went  stony.  She 
moved  on. 

"It  is  a  caution,"  said  the  boy,  catch- 
ing her  arm  again. 

Soames  stared  after  them.  That  boy 
was  good-looking,  with  a  Forsyte  chin, 
and  eyes  deep-gray,  deep  in;  but  with 
something  sunny,  like  a  glass  of  old 
sherry  spilled  over  him;  his  smile  per- 
haps, his  hair.  Better  than  they  deserved 
— those  two !  They  passed  from  his  view 
into  the  next  room,  and  Soames  continued 
to  regard  the  Future  Town,  but  saw  it 
not.  A  little  smile  snarled  up  his  lips. 
He  was  despising  the  vehemence  of  his 
own  feelings  after  all  these  years. 
Ghosts !  And  yet  as  one  grew  old — was 
there  anything  but  what  was  ghost-like 
left?  Yes,  there  was  Fleur!  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  entrance.  She  was  due; 
but  she  would  keep  him  waiting,  of 
course  !  And  suddenly  he  became  aware 
of  a  sort  of  human  breeze — a  short, 
slight  form  clad  in  a  sea-green  djibbah 
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with  a  metal  belt  and  a  fillet  binding  un- 
ruly red-gold  hair  all  streaked  with  gray. 
She  was  talking  to  the  Gallery  attendants, 
and  something  familiar  riveted  his  gaze — 
in  her  eyes,  her  chin,  her  hair,  her  spirit — ■ 
something  which  suggested  a  thin  Skye 
terrier  just  before  its  dinner.  Surely 
June  Forsyte  !  His  cousin  June — and 
coming  straight  to  his  recess !  She  sat 
down  beside  him,  deep  in  thought,  took 
out  a  tablet,  and  made  a  pencil  note. 
Soames  sat  unmoving.  A  confounded 
thing  was  cousinship !  ''Disgusting!" 
he  heard  her  murmur;  then,  as  if  re- 
senting the  presence  of  an  overhearing 
stranger,  she  looked  at  him.  The  worst 
had  happened. 

''What— Soames!" 

Soames  turned  his  head  a  very  little. 

"How  are  you?^^  he  said.  "Haven't 
seen  you  for  twenty  years." 

"No.  Whatever  made  you  come 
here?" 

"My  sins,"  said  Soames.  "What 
stuff!" 

"Stuff?  Oh,  yes — of  course;  it  hasn't 
arrived  yet." 

" It  never  will,"  said  Soames;  "it  must 
be  making  a  dead  loss." 

''Of  course  it  is." 

"How  d'you  know?" 

"It's  my  Gallery." 

Soames  sniffed  from  sheer  surprise. 

"Yours?  What  on  earth  made  you 
run  a  show  like  this?" 

"  /  don't  treat  Art  as  if  it  were  grocery." 

Soames  pointed  to  the  Future  Town. 
"Look  at  that!  Who's  going  to  live  in 
a  town  like  that,  or  with  it  on  his  walls?" 

June  contemplated  the  picture  for  a 
moment.     "It's  a  vision,"  she  said. 

"The  deuce!"  said  Soames. 

There  was  silence,  then  June  rose. 
"Crazy-looking  creature!"  he  thought. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you'll  find  your 
young  stepbrother  here  with  a  woman  I 
used  to  know.  If  you  take  my  advice, 
you'll  close  this  exhibition." 

June  looked  back  at  him.  "Oh  !  You 
Forsyte!"  she  said,  and  moved  on. 
About  her  light,  fly-away  figure,  passing 
so  suddenly  away,  was  a  look  of  danger- 
ous decisions.  Forsyte !  Of  course,  he 
was  a  Forsyte  !  And  so  was  she !  But 
from  the  time  when,  as  a  mere  girl,  she 
brought  Bosinney  into  his  life  to  wreck 


it,  he  had  never  hit  it  off  with  June — and 
never  would !  And  here  she  was,  un- 
married to  this  day,  owning  a  Gallery ! 
.  .  .  And  suddenly  it  came  to  Soames  how 
little  he  knew  now  of  his  own  family. 
The  old  aunts  at  Timothy's  had  been 
dead  so  many  years;  there  was  no  clear- 
ing-house for  news.  What  had  they  all 
done  in  the  War?  Young  Roger's  boy 
had  been  wounded,  St.  John  Hayman's 
second  son  killed;  young  Nicholas'  eld- 
est had  got  an  O.  B.  E.,  or  whatever 
they  gave  them.  They  had  all  joined  up 
somehow,  he  believed.  That  boy  of 
Jolyon's  and  Irene's,  he  supposed,  had 
been  too  young;  his  own  generation,  of 
course,  too  old,  though  Giles  Hayman 
had  driven  a  car  for  the  Red  Cross — and 
Jesse  Hayman  been  a  special  constable — 
those  "Dromios"  had  always  been  of  a 
sporting  type !  As  for  himself,  he  had 
given  a  motor  ambulance,  read  the  papers 
till  he  was  sick  of  them,  passed  through 
much  anxiety,  bought  no  clothes,  lost 
seven  pounds  in  weight;  he  didn't  know 
what  more  he  could  have  done  at  his  age. 
Indeed,  thinking  it  over,  it  struck  him 
that  he  and  his  family  had  taken  this 
war  very  differently  to  that  affair  with 
the  Boers,  which  had  been  supposed  to 
tax  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire.  In 
that  old  war,  of  course,  his  nephew  Val 
Dartie  had  been  wounded,  that  fellow 
Jolyon's  first  son  had  died  of  enteric, 
"the  Dromios"  had  gone  out  on  horses, 
and  June  had  been  a  nurse;  but  all  that 
had  seemed  in  the  nature  of  a  portent, 
while  in  this  war  everybody  had  done 
"their  bit,"  so  far  as  he  could  make  out, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  seemed  to 
show  the  growth  of  something  or  other — 
or  perhaps  the  decline  of  something  else. 
Had  the  Forsytes  become  less  individual, 
or  more  Imperial,  or  less  provincial  ?  Or 
was  it  simply  that  one  hated  Germans? 
.  .  .  Why  didn't  Fleur  come,  so  that  he 
could  get  away?  He  saw  those  three  re- 
turn together  from  the  other  room  and 
pass  back  along  the  far  side  of  the  screen. 
The  boy  was  standing  before  the  Juno 
now.  And,  suddenly,  on  the  other  side 
of  her,  Soames  saw — his  daughter,  with 
eyebrows  raised,  as  well  they  might  be. 
He  could  see  her  eyes  glint  sideways  at 
the  boy,  and  the  boy  look  back  at  her. 
Then  Irene  sHpped  her  hand  through  his 
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arm,  and  drew  him  on.  Soames  saw  him 
glancing  round,  and  Fleur  looking  after 
them  as  the  three  went  out. 

A  voice  said  cheerfully:  "A  bit  thick, 
isn't  it,  sir?" 

The  young  man  who  had  handed  him 
his  handkerchief  was  again  passing. 
Soames  nodded. 

"I  don't  know  what  we're  coming  to." 

''Oh!  That's  all  right,  sir,"  answered 
the  young  man  cheerfully;  "they  don't 
either." 

Fleur's  voice  said: 

"  Hallo,  father !    There  you  are ! " 

The  young  man,  snatching  off  his  hat, 
passed  on. 

"Well,"  said  Soames,  looking  her  up 
and  down,  "you're  a  punctual  sort  of 
young  woman ! " 

This  treasured  possession  of  his  life  was 
of  medium  height  and  color,  with  short, 
dark-chestnut  hair;  her  wide-apart  brown 
eyes  were  set  in  whites  so  clear  that  they 
glinted  when  they  moved,  and  yet  in  re- 
pose were  almost  dreamy  under  very 
white,  black-lashed  lids,  held  over  them 
in  a  sort  of  suspense.  She  had  a  charm- 
ing profile,  and  nothing  of  her  father  in 
her  face  save  a  decided  chin.  Aware  that 
his  expression  was  softening  as  he  looked 
at  her,  Soames  frowned  to  preserve  the 
unemotionalism  proper  to  a  Forsyte. 
He  knew  she  was  only  too  inclined  to  take 
advantage  of  his  weakness. 

Slipping  her  hand  under  his  arm,  she 
said : 

"Who  was  that?" 

"  He  picked  up  my  handkerchief .  We 
talked  about  the  pictures." 

"You're  not  going  to  buy  that,  father?  " 

"No,"  said  Soames  grimly;  "nor  that 
Juno  you've  been  looking  at." 

Fleur  dragged  at  his  arm.  "Oh! 
Let's  go !     It's  a  ghastly  show." 

In  the  doorway  they  passed  the  young 
man  called  Mont  and  his  partner. 
Soames  had  hung  out  a  board  with 
"Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  "  thereon, 
and  he  barely  acknowledged  the  young 
fellow's  salute. 

"Well,"  he  said  in  the  street,  "whom 
did  you  meet  at  Imogen's?" 

"Aunt  Winifred,  and  that  Monsieur 
Profond." 

" Oh  ! "  muttered  Soames;  "  that  chap  ! 
What  does  your  aunt  see  in  him?" 


"I  don't  know.  He  looks  pretty  deep 
— mother  says  she  likes  him." 

Soames  grunted. 

"Cousin  Val  and  his  wife  were  there." 

"What  I"  said  Soames.  "I  thought 
they  were  back  in  South  Africa." 

"Oh,  no!  They've  sold  their  farm. 
Cousin  Val  is  going  to  train  race-horses  on 
the  Sussex  Downs.  They've  got  a  jolly  old 
manor-house;  they  asked  me  down  there." 

Soames  coughed:  the  news  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  "What's  his  wife  like 
now?" 

"Very  quiet,  but  nice,  I  think." 

Soames  coughed  again.  "He's  a  rack- 
ety chap,  your  Cousin  Val." 

"Oh!  no,  Father;  they're  awfully  de- 
voted. I  promised  to  go — Saturday  to 
Wednesday  next." 

"Training  race-horses!"  said  Soames. 
It  was  bad  enough,  but  not  the  reason  for 
his  distaste.  Why  the  deuce  couldn't 
those  two  have  stayed  out  in  South 
Africa?  His  own  divorce  had  been  bad 
enough,  without  his  nephew's  marriage  to 
the  daughter  of  the  co-respondent;  a  half- 
sister  too  of  June,  and  of  that  boy  whom 
Fleur  had  just  been  looking  at  from  un- 
der the  pump-handle.  If  he  didn't  look 
out,  she  would  come  to  know  all  about 
that  old  disgrace !  Unpleasant  things ! 
H'm !  They  were  round  him  this  after- 
noon like  a  swarm  of  bees ! 

"I  don't  like  it!"  he  said. 

"I  want  to  see  the  race-horses,"  mur- 
mured Fleur;  "and  they've  promised  I 
shall  ride.  Cousin  Val  can't  walk  much, 
you  know;  but  he  can  ride  perfectly. 
He's  going  to  show  me  their  gallops." 

"Racing!"  said  Soames.  "It's  a  pity 
the  war  didn't  knock  that  on  the  head. 
He's  taking  after  his  father,  I'm  afraid." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  his 
father." 

"No,"  said  Soames,  grimly.  "He 
took  an  interest  in  horses  and  broke  his 
neck  in  Paris,  walking  down-stairs.  Good 
riddance  for  your  aunt."  He  frowned, 
recollecting  the  inquiry  into  those  stairs 
which  he  had  attended  in  Paris  six  years 
ago,  because  Montague  Dartie  could  not 
attend  it  himself — perfectly  normal  stairs 
in  a  house  where  they  played  baccarat. 
Either  his  winnings  or  the  way  he  had 
celebrated  them  had  gone  to  his  brother- 
in-law's    head.     The    French    procedure 
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had  been  very  loose;  he  had  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  it. 

A  sound  from  Fleur  distracted  his  at- 
tention. "Look!  The  people  who  were 
in  the  Gallery  with  us." 

"What  people?"  muttered  Soames, 
who  knew  perfectly  well. 

"I  think  that  woman's  beautiful." 

"Come  into  this  pastry-cook's,"  said 
Soames  abruptly,  tightening  his  grip  on 
her  arm,  and  turning  into  a  confec- 
tioner's. It  was — for  him — a  surprising 
thing  to  do,  and  he  said  rather  anxiously: 
"What  will  you  have?" 

"Oh!  I  don't  want  anything.  I  had 
a  cocktail  and  a  tremendous  lunch." 

"We  must  have  something  now  we're 
here,"  muttered  Soames,  keeping  hold  of 
her  arm. 

"Two  teas,"  he  said;  *' and  two  of  those 
nougat  things." 

But  no  sooner  were  they  seated  than 
his  soul  sprang  up.  Those  three — those 
three  were  coming  in !  He  heard  Irene 
say  something  to  her  boy,  and  his  answer: 

"Oh  !  no.  Mum;  this  place  is  all  right. 
My  stunt."     And  the  three  sat  down. 

At  that  moment,  most  awkward  of 
his  existence,  crowded  with  ghosts  and 
shadows  from  his  past,  in  presence  of  the 
only  two  women  he  had  ever  loved — his 
divorced  wife  and  his  daughter  by  her 
successor — Soames  was  not  so  much 
afraid  of  them  as  of  his  cousin  June.  She 
might  make  a  scene — she  might  introduce 
those  two  children — she  was  capable  of 
anything.  He  bit  too  hastily  at  the  nou- 
gat, and  it  stuck  to  his  plate.  Working 
at  it  with  his  finger,  he  glanced  at  Fleur. 
She  was  masticating  dreamily,  but  her 
eyes  were  on  the  boy.  The  Forsyte  in 
him  said:  "Think,  feel,  and  you're  done 
for !"  And  he  wiggled  his  finger  desper- 
ately. Plate !  Did  Jolyon  wear  a  plate  ? 
Did  that  woman  wear  a  plate?  Time 
had  been  when  he  had  seen  her  wearing 
nothing  !  That  was  something,  anyway, 
which  had  never  been  stolen  from  him. 
And  she  knew  it,  though  she  might  sit 
there  calm  and  self-possessed,  as  if  she  had 
never  been  his  wife.  An  acid  humor  stirred 
in  his  Forsyte  blood;  a  subtle  pain  divided 
by  hair's-breadth  from  pleasure.  If  only 
June  did  not  suddenly  bring  her  hornets 
about  his  ears !     The  boy  was  talking. 

"Of  course.  Auntie  June," — so  he  called 


his  half-sister  "Auntie,"  did  he? — well, 
she  must  be  fifty,  if  she  was  a  day ! — "it's 
jolly  good  of  you  to  encourage  them. 
Only — hang  it  all!"  Soames  stole  a 
glance.  Irene's  startled  eyes  were  bent 
watchfully  on  her  boy.  She — she  had 
these  devotions — for  Bosinney — for  that 
boy's  father — for  this  boy !  He  touched 
Fleur's  arm,  and  said: 

"Well,  have  you  had  enough?" 

"One  more,  Father,  please." 

She  would  be  sick!  He  went  to  the 
counter  to  pay.  When  he  turned  round 
again  he  saw  Fleur  standing  near  the  door, 
holding  a  handkerchief  which  the  boy  had 
evidently  just  handed  to  her. 

"F.  F.,"  he  heard  her  say.  "Fleur 
Forsyte — it's  mine  all  right.  Thank  you 
ever  so." 

Good  God !  She  had  caught  the  trick 
from  what  he'd  told  her  in  the  Gallery — 
monkey ! 

"Forsyte?  Why — that's  my  name 
too.     Perhaps  we're  cousins." 

•"Really!  We  must  be.  There  aren't 
any  others.  I  live  at  Mapledurham; 
where  do  you?" 

"Robin  Hill." 

Question  and  answer  had  been  so  rapid 
that  all  was  over  before  he  could  lift  a 
finger.  He  saw  Irene's  face  alive  with 
startled  feeling,  gave  the  slightest  shake 
of  his  head,  and  slipped  his  arm  through 
Fleur's. 

"Come  along  !"  he  said. 

She  did  not  move. 

"Didn't  you  hear.  Father?  Isn't  it 
queer — our  name's  the  same.  Are  we 
cousins?" 

"What's  that?"  he  said.  "Forsyte? 
Distant,  perhaps." 

"My  name's  Jolyon,  sir.  Jon,  for 
short." 

"Oh!  Ah!"  said  Soames.  "Yes. 
Distant.  How  are  you?  Very  good  of 
you.     Good-bye ! " 

He   moved   on. 

"Thanks  awfully,"  Fleur  was  saying, 
"^w  revoirf 

^'Au  revoir  .'"  he  heard  the  boy  reply. 


II 


FINE   FLEUR  FORSYTE 

Emerging  from  the  "pastry-cook's," 
Soames'  first  impulse  was  to  vent   his 
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nerves  by  saying  to  his  daughter :  "  Drop- 
ping your  handkerchief!"  to  which  her 
absurd  reply  might  be:  "Well,  I  picked 
that  up  from  you  ! "  His  second  impulse 
therefore  was  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 
But  she  would  surely  question  him.  He 
gave  her  a  sidelong  look,  and  found  she 
was  giving  him  the  same.    She  said  softly : 

"Why  don't  you  like  those  cousins. 
Father?" 

Soames  lifted  the  corner  of  his  lip. 

"What  made  you  think  that?" 

"Ce/a  se  voitJ^ 

'  That  sees  itself ! '  What  a  way  of 
putting  it — French ! 

After  twenty  years  of  a  French  wife 
Soames  had  still  little  sympathy  with  her 
language;  a  theatrical  affair  and  con- 
nected in  his  mind  with  all  the  refinements 
of  domestic  irony. 

"How?"  he  asked. 

"  You  must  know  them ;  and  you  didn't 
make  a  sign.  I  saw  them  looking  at 
you." 

"I've  never  seen  the  boy  in  my  life," 
replied  Soames  with  perfect  truth. 

"No;  but  you've  seen  the  others, 
dear." 

Soames  gave  her  another  look.  What 
had  she  picked  up  ?  Had  her  Aunt  Wini- 
fred, or  Imogen,  or  Val  Dartie  and  his 
wife,  been  talking  ?  Every  breath  of  the 
old  scandal  had  been  carefully  kept  from 
her  at  home,  and  Winifred  warned  many 
times  that  he  wouldn't  have  a  whisper  of 
it  reach  her  for  the  world.  So  far  as  she 
ought  to  know,  he  had  never  been  mar- 
ried before.  But  her  dark  eyes,  whose 
southern  glint  and  clearness  often  almost 
frightened  him,  met  his  Avith  perfect 
innocence. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "your  grandfather  and 
his  brother  had  a  quarrel.  The  two 
families  don't  know  each  other." 

"How  romantic !" 

"Now,  what  does  she  mean  by  that?" 
he  thought.  The  word  was  to  him  ex- 
travagant and  dangerous — it  was  as  if  she 
had  said :   "  How  j  oily ! " 

"And  they'll  continue  not  to  know  each 
other,"  he  added,  but  instantly  regretted 
the  challenge  in  those  words.  Fleur  was 
smiling.  In  this  age,  when  young  people 
prided  themselves  on  going  their  own 
ways  and  paying  no  attention  to  any  sort 
of  decent  prejudice,  he  had  said  the  very 


thing  to  excite  her  wilfulness.  Then,  re- 
collecting the  expression  on  Irene's  face, 
he  breathed  again. 

"What  sort  of  a  quarrel?"  he  heard 
Fleur  say. 

"About  a  house.  It's  ancient  history 
for  you.  Your  grandfather  died  the  day 
you  were  born.     He  was  ninety." 

"Ninety?  Are  there  many  Forsytes 
besides  those  in  the  Directory?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Soames. 
"They're  all  dispersed  now.  The  old 
ones  are  dead,  except  Timothy." 

Fleur  clasped  her  hands. 

"Timothy ?     Isn't  that  delicious ? " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Soames.  It  of- 
fended him  that  she  should  think  "Tim- 
othy" delicious — a  kind  of  insult  to  his 
breed.  This  new  generation  mocked  at 
anything  solid  and  tenacious.  "You  go 
and  see  the  old  boy.  He  might  want  to 
prophesy."  Ah !  If  Timothy  could  see 
the  disquiet  England  of  his  greatnephews 
and  greatnieces,  he  would  certainly  give 
tongue.  And  involuntarily  he  glanced 
up  at  the  Iseeum;  yes — George  was  still 
in  the  window,  with  the  same  pink  paper 
in  his  hand. 

"Where  is  Robin  Hill,  father?" 

Robin  Hill !  Robin  Hill,  round  which 
all  that  tragedy  had  centred  !  What  did 
she  want  to  know  for  ? 

"In  Surrey,"  he  muttered;  "not  fax 
from  Richmond.     Why  ? ' ' 

"Is  the  house  there?" 

"What  house?" 

"That  they  quarrelled  about." 

"Yes.  But  what's  all  that  to  do  with 
you?  We're  going  home  to-morrow — 
you'd  better  be  thinking  about  your 
frocks." 

"Bless  you!  They're  all  thought 
about.  A  family  feud?  It's  like  the 
Bible,  or  Mark  Twain — awfully  exciting. 
What  did  you  do  in  the  feud,  father?" 

"Never  you  mind." 

"  Oh  !     But  if  I'm  to  keep  it  up  ?  " 

"Who  said  you  were  to  keep  it  up? " 

"You,  darling." 

"I?  I  said  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
you." 

"Just  what  /  think,  you  know;  so 
that's  all  right." 

She  was  too  sharp  for  him;  fine,  as 
Annette  sometimes  called  her.  Nothing 
for  it  but  to  distract  her  attention. 
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"There's  a  bit  of  rosaline  point  in 
here/'  he  said,  stopping  before  a  shop, 
''that  I  thought  you  might  like." 

When  he  had  paid  for  it  and  they  had 
resumed  their  progress,  Fleur  said: 

"Don't  you  think  that  boy's  mother  is 
the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age 
you've  ever  seen?" 

Soames  shivered.  Uncanny,  the  way 
she  stuck  to  it ! 

"I  don't  know  that  I  noticed  her." 

"Dear,  I  saw  the  corner  of  your  eye." 

"You  see  everything — and  a  great  deal 
more,  it  seems  to  me!" 

"What's  her  husband  like?  He  must 
be  your  first  cousin,  if  your  fathers  were 
brothers." 

"Dead,  for  all  I  know,"  said  Soames, 
with  sudden  vehemence.  "I  haven't 
seen  him  for  twenty  years." 

"What  was  he?" 

"A  painter." 

"That's  quite  jolly." 

The  words:  " If  you  want  to  please  me 
you'll  put  those  people  out  of  your  head," 
sprang  to  Soames'  lips,  but  he  choked 
them  back — he  must  not  let  her  see  his 
feelings. 

"He  once  insulted  me,"  he  said. 

Her  quick  eyes  rested  on  his  face. 

"I  see!  You  didn't  avenge  it,  and  it 
rankles.  Poor  father !  You  let  me  have 
a  go !" 

It  was  really  like  lying  in  the  dark  with 
a  mosquito  hovering  above  his  face. 
Such  pertinacity  in  Fleur  was  new  to  him, 
and,  as  they  reached  the  hotel,  he  said 
grimly: 

"I  did  my  best.  And  that's  enough 
about  these  people.  I'm  going  up  till 
dinner." 

"I  shall  sit  here." 

With  a  parting  look  at  her  extended  in 
a  chair — a  look  half-resentful,  half- 
adoring — Soames  moved  into  the  lift  and 
was  transported  to  their  suite  on  the 
fourth  floor.  He  stood  by  the  window  of 
the  sitting-room  which  gave  view  over 
Hyde  Park,  and  drummed  a  finger  on  its 
pane.  His  feelings  were  confused,  techy, 
troubled.  The  throb  of  that  old  wound, 
scarred  over  by  Time  and  new  interests, 
was  mingled  with  displeasure  and  anxiety, 
and  a  slight  pain  in  his  chest  where  that 
nougat  stuff  had  disagreed.  Had  An- 
nette come  in?  Not  that  she  was  any 
good  to  him  in  such  a  difficulty.     When- 


ever she  had  questioned  him  about  his 
first  marriage,  he  had  always  shut  her  up; 
she  knew  nothing  of  it,  save  that  it  had 
been  the  great  passion  of  his  life,  and  his 
marriage  with  herself  but  domestic  make- 
shift. She  had  always  kept  the  grudge  of 
that  up  her  sleeve,  as  it  were,  and  used  it 
commercially.  He  listened.  A  sound — 
the  vague  murmur  of  a  woman's  move- 
ments— was  coming  through  the  door. 
She  was  in.     He  tapped. 

"Who?" 

"I,"  said  Soames. 

She  had  been  changing  her  frock,  and 
was  still  imperfectly  clothed;  a  striking 
figure  before  her  glass.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain magnificence  about  her  arms,  shoul- 
ders, hair,  which  had  darkened  since  he 
first  knew  her,  about  the  turn  of  her  neck, 
the  silkiness  of  her  garments,  her  dark- 
lashed,  gray-blue  eyes — she  was  certainly 
as  handsome  at  forty  as  she  had  ever 
been.  A  fine  possession,  an  excellent 
housekeeper,  a  sensible  and  affectionate 
enough  mother.  If  only  she  weren't  al- 
ways so  frankly  cynical  about  the  rela- 
tions between  them!  Soames,  who  had 
no  more  real  affection  for  her  than  she  had 
for  him,  suffered  from  a  kind  of  English 
grievance,  in  that  she  had  never  dropped 
even  the  thinnest  veil  of  sentiment  over 
their  partnership.  Like  most  of  his 
countrymen  and  women,  he  held  the  view 
that  marriage  should  be  based  on  mutual 
love,  but  that  when  from  a  marriage  love 
had  disappeared,  or  been  found  never  to 
have  really  existed — so  that  it  was  mani- 
festly not  based  on  love — you  must  not 
say  so.  There  it  was,  and  the  love  was 
not — but  there  you  were,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be !  Thus  you  had  it  both  ways, 
and  were  not  tarred  with  cynicism,  real- 
ism, and  immorality,  like  the  French. 
Moreover,  it  was  necessary  in  the  inter- 
ests of  property.  He  knew  that  she  knew 
that  they  both  knew  there  was  no  love  be- 
tween them,  but  he  still  expected  her  not 
to  admit  in  words  or  conduct  such  a 
thing,  and  he  could  never  understand 
what  she  meant  when  she  talked  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  English.     He  said: 

"Whom  have  you  got  at  'The  Shelter' 
next  week?" 

Annette  went  on  touching  her  lips 
delicately  with  salve — he  always  wished 
she  wouldn't  do  that. 

"Your  sister  Winifred,  and  the  Car-r- 
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digans — "  she  took  up  a  tiny  stick  of 
black — ''and  Prosper  Profond." 

"That  Belgian  chap?    Why  him?" 

Annette  turned  her  neck  lazily,  touched 
one  eyelash,  and  said: 

''He  amuses  Winifred." 

"I  want  some  one  to  amuse  Fleur; 
she's  restive." 

"R-restive?"  repeated  Annette.  "Is 
it  the  first  time  you  see  that,  my  friend? 
She  was  born  r-restive,  as  you  call  it." 

Would  she  never  get  that  affected  roll 
out  of  her  r's? 

He  touched  the  dress  she  had  taken 
off,  and  asked: 

"What  have  you  been  doing?" 

Annette  looked  at  him,  reflected  in  her 
glass.  Her  just-brightened  lips  smiled, 
rather  full,  rather  ironical. 

"Enjoying  myself,"  she  said. 

"Oh!"  answered  Soames  glumly. 
"Ribbandry,  I  suppose." 

It  was  his  word  for  all  that  incompre- 
hensible running  in  and  out  of  shops  that 
women  went  in  for.  "Has  Fleur  got  her 
summer  dresses?" 

"You  don't  ask  if  I  have  mine." 

"You  don't  care  whether  I  do  or  not." 

"Quite  right.  Well,  she  has;  and  I 
have  mine — terribly  expensive." 

"H'm!"  said  Soames.  "What  does 
that  chap  Profond  do  in  England?" 

Annette  raised  the  eyebrows  she  had 
just  finished. 

"He  yachts." 

"Ah!"  said  Soames;  "he's  a  sleepy 
chap." 

"Sometimes,"  answered  Annette,  and 
her  face  had  a  sort  of  quiet  enjoyment. 
"But  sometimes  very  amusing." 

"He's  got  a  touch  of  the  tar-brush 
about  him." 

Annette  stretched  herself. 

"Tar-brush?"  she  said;  "What  is 
that?    His  mother  was  Armenienne.^' 

"That's  it,  then,"  muttered  Soames. 
"Does  he  know  anything  about  pic- 
tures?" 

"He  knows  about  everything — a  man 
of  the  world." 

"Well,  get  some  one  for  Fleur.  I  want 
to  distract  her.  She's  going  off  on  Saturday 
to  Val  Dartie  and  his  wife;  I  don't  like  it." 

"Why  not?" 

Since  the  reason  could  not  be  explained 
without  going  into  family  history,  Soames 
merelv  answered: 


"Racketing  about.  There's  too  much 
of  it." 

"I  like  that  little  Mrs.  Val;  she  is  very 
quiet  and  clever." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her  except —  This 
thing's  new."  And  Soames  took  up  a 
creation  from  the  bed. 

Annette  received  it  from  him. 

"Would  you  hook  me?"  she  said. 

Soames  hooked.  Glancing  once  over 
her  shoulder  into  the  glass,  he  saw  the 
expression  on  her  face,  faintly  amused, 
faintly  contemptuous,  as  niuch  as  to  say: 
"Thanks!  You  will  never  learn!"  No, 
thank  God,  he  wasn't  a  Frenchman  !  He 
finished  with  a  jerk,  and  the  words: 

"It's  too  low  here."  And  he  went  to 
the  door,  with  the  wish  to  get  away  from 
her  and  go  down  to  Fleur  again. 

Annette  stayed  a  powder-puff,  and 
said  with  startling  suddenness: 

^'Comme  tu  es  grossier  T^ 

He  knew  the  expression — he  had 
reason  to.  The  first  time  she  had  used 
it  he  had  thought  it  meant  "What  a 
grocer  you  are!"  and  had  not  known 
whether  to  be  relieved  or  not  when  better 
informed.  He  resented  the  word — he 
was  not  coarse !  If  he  was  coarse,  what 
was  that  chap  in  the  room  beyond  his, 
who  made  those  horrible  noises  in  the 
morning  when  he  cleared  his  throat,  or 
those  people  in  the  Lounge  who  thought 
it  well-bred  to  say  nothing  but  what  the 
whole  world  could  hear  at  the  top  of  their 
voices — quacking  inanity!  Coarse,  be- 
cause he  had  said  her  dress  was  low! 
Well,  so  it  was !  He  went  out  without 
reply. 

Coming  into  the  Lounge  from  the  far 
end,  he  at  once  saw  Fleur  where  he  had 
left  her.  She  sat  with  crossed  knees, 
slowly  balancing  a  foot  in  silk  stocking 
and  gray  shoe,  sure  sign  that  she  was 
dreaming.  Her  eyes  showed  it  too — they 
went  off  like  that  sometimes.  And  then, 
in  a  moment,  she  would  come  to  life,  and 
be  as  quick  and  restless  as  a  monkey. 
And  she  knew  so  much,  so  self-assured, 
and  not  yet  nineteen.  What  was  that 
odious  word?  Flapper!  Dreadful  young 
creatures — squealing  and  squawking  and 
showing  their  legs !  The  worst  of  Iheni 
bad  dreams,  the  best  of  them  powdered 
angels !  Pleur  was  not  a  flapper,  not  one 
of  those  slangy,  ill-bred  young  females. 
And  yet  she  was  frightcningly  self-willed. 
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and  full  of  life,  and  determined  to  enjoy 
it.  Enjoy !  The  word  brought  no  puri- 
tan terror  to  Soames;  but  it  brought  the 
terror  suited  to  his  temperament.  He 
had  always  been  afraid  to  enjoy  to-day 
for  fear  he  might  not  enjoy  to-morrow  so 
much.  And  it  was  terrifying  to  feel  that 
his  daughter  was  divested  of  that  safe- 
guard. The  very  way  she  sat  in  that  chair 
showed  it — lost  in  her  dream.  He  had 
never  been  lost  in  a  dream  himself^— 
there  was  nothing  to  be  had  out  of  it; 
and  where  she  got  it  from  he  did  not 
know!  Certainly  not  from  Annette! 
And  yet  Annette,  as  a  young  girl,  when 
he  was  hanging  about  her,  had  once  had 
a  flowery  look.     Well,  she  had  lost  it 


now 
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Fleur  rose  from  her  chair — swiftly, 
restlessly,  and  flung  herself  down  at  a 
writing-table.  Seizing  ink  and  writing- 
paper,  she  began  to  write  as  if  she  had 
not  time  to  breathe  before  she  got  her 
letter  written.  And  suddenly  she  saw 
him.  The  air  of  desperate  absorption- 
vanished,  she  smiled,  waved  a  kiss,  made 
a  pretty  face  as  if  she  were  a  little  puzzled 
and  a  little  bored. 

Ah !    She  was  ''fine''— ''fine  !  " 
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AT   ROBIN   HILL 

JoLYON  Forsyte  had  spent  his  boy's 
nineteenth  birthday  at  Robin  Hill,  quiet- 
ly going  into  his  affairs.  He  did  every- 
thing quietly  now,  because  his  heart  was 
in  a  poor  way,  and,  like  all  his  family,  he 
disliked  the  idea  of  dying.  He  had  never 
realized  how  much  till  one  day,  two  years 
ago,  he  had  gone  to  his  doctor  about  cer- 
tain symptoms,  and  been  told: 

"At  any  moment,  on  any  overstrain." 
He  had  taken  it  with^a  smile — the 
natural  Forsyte  reaction  against  an  un- 
pleasant truth.  But  with  an  increase  of 
symptoms  in  the  train  on  the  way  home, 
he  had  taken  in  the  full  of  the  sentence 
hanging  over  him.  To  leave  Irene,  his 
boy,  his  home,  his  work — though  he  did 
little  enough  work  now !  To  leave  them 
for  unknown  darkness,  for  the  unimag- 
inable state,  for  such  nothingness  that  he 
would  not  even  be  conscious  of  wind 
stirring  leaves  above  his  grave,  nor  of  the 
scent  of  earth  and  grass.  Of  such  nothing- 
ness that,  however  hard  he  might  try  to 


conceive  it,  he  never  could,  and  must  still 
hover  on  the  hope  that  he  might  see  again 
those  he  loved !  To  realize  this  was  to 
endure  very  poignant  spiritual  anguish. 
Before  he  reached  home  that  day,  he  had 
determined  to  keep  it  from  Irene.  He 
would  have  to  be  more  careful  than  man 
had  ever  been,  for  the  least  thing  would 
give  it  away  and  make  her  as  wretched 
as  himself,  almost.  His  doctor  had 
passed  him  sound  in  other  respects,  and 
seventy  was  nothing  of  an  age — he  would 
last  a  long  time  yet,  if  he  could  I 

Such  a  conclusion,  followed  out  for 
over  two  years,  develops  to  the  full  the 
subtler  side  of  character.  Naturally  not 
abrupt,  except  when  nervously  excited, 
Jolyon  had  become  control  incarnate. 
The  sad  patience  of  old  people  who  can- 
not exert  themselves  was  masked  by 
a  smile  which  his  lips  preserved  even 
in  private.  He  devised  continually  all 
manner  of  cover  to  conceal  his  enforced 
lack  of  exertion.  Mocking  himself  for 
doing  so,  he  counterfeited  conversion  to 
the  Simple  Life;  gave  up  wine  and  cigars, 
drank  a  special  kind  of  coffee  with  no 
coffee  in  it.  In  short,  he  made  himself 
as  safe  as  a  Forsyte  in  his  condition  could, 
under  the  rose  of  his  mild  irony.  Secure 
from  discovery,  since  his  wife  and  son  had 
gone  up  to  Town,  he  had  spent  the  fine 
May  day  quietly  arranging  his  papers, 
that  he  might  die  to-morrow  without  in- 
conveniencing any  one,  giving  in  fact  a 
final  polish  to  his  terrestrial  state.  Hav- 
ing docketed  and  enclosed  it  in  his  father's 
old  Chinese  cabinet,  he  put  the  key  into 
an  envelope,  wrote  the  words  outside: 
*'Key  of  the  Chinese  cabinet,  wherein 
will  be  found  the  exact  state  of  me. 
J.  F.,"  and  put  it  in  his  breast-pocket, 
where  it  would  be,  always  about  him,  in 
case  of  accident.  Then,  ringing  for  tea,  he 
went  out  to  have  it  under  the  old  oak-tree. 

All  are  under  sentence  of  death;  Jol- 
yon, whose  sentence  was  but  a  little  more 
precise  and  pressing,  had  become  so  used 
to  it,  that  he  thought  habitually,  like 
other  people,  of  other  things.  He  thought 
of  his  son  now. 

Jon  was  nineteen  that  day,  and  Jon 
had  come  of  late  to  a  decision.  Educated 
neither  at  Eton  like  his  father,  nor  at 
Harrow,  like  his  dead  half-brother,  but 
at  one  of  those  establishments  which,  de- 
signed to  avoid  the  evil  and  contain  the 
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good  of  the  Public  School  system,  may  a  fortnight  ago:    "I  should  like  to  try 

or  may  not  contain  the  evil  and  avoid  farming,  Dad;    if  it  won't  cost  you  too 

the  good,  Jon  had  left  in  April  perfectly  much.     It  seems  to  be  about  the  only 

ignorant  of  what  he  wanted  to  become,  sort  of  life  that  doesn't  hurt  anybody; 

The  War,  which  had  promised  to  go  on  for  except  art,  and  of  course  that's  out  of  the 

ever,  had  ended  just  as  he  was  about  question  for  me." 

to  join  the  army,  six  months  before  his  Jolyon    subdued   his    smile,    and   an- 

time.     It  had  taken  him  ever  since  to  swered: 

get  used  to  the  idea  that  he  could  now  "All   right;    you   shall    skip  back  to 

choose  for  himself.     He  had  held  with  where  we  were  under  the  first  Jolyon  in 

his  father  several  discussions,  from  which,  1750.     It'll  prove  the  cycle  theory,  and 

under  a  cheery  show  of  being  ready  for  incidentally,  no  doubt,  you  may  grow  a 

anything — except,  of  course,  the  Church,  better  turnip  than  he  did." 

Army,    Law,    Stage,    Stock    Exchange,  A  little  dashed,  Jon  had  answered: 

Medicine,  Business,  and  Engineering —  "But   don't   you  think   it  is  a  good 

Jolyon  had  gathered  rather  clearly  that  scheme,  Dad?" 

Jon  wanted  to  go  in  for  nothing.     He  "'Twill   serve,  my  dear;   and  if  you 

himself  had  felt  exactly  hke  that  at  the  should  really  take  to  it,  you'll  do  more 

same  age.     With  him  that  pleasant  va-  good  than    most    men,    which    is    little 

cuity  had  soon  been  ended  by  an  early  enough." 

marriage,  and  its  unhappy  consequences.  To,  himself,  however,  he  had  said: 
Forced  to  become  an  underwriter  at  "But  he  won't  take  to  it.  I  give  him 
Lloyd's,  he  had  regained  prosperity  be-  four  years.  Still,  it's  healthy,  and  harm- 
fore  his  artistic  talent  had  outcropped,  less." 

But     having — as     the     simple     say —  After  turning  the  matter  over  and  con- 

"  learned  "  his  boy  to  draw  pigs  and  other  suiting  with  Irene,  he  wrote  to  his  daugh- 

animals,  he  knew  that  Jon  would  never  ter  Mrs.  Val  Dartie,  asking  if  they  knew 

be  a  painter,  and  inclined  to  the  conclu-  of  a  farmer  near  them  on  the  Downs  who 

sion  that  his  aversion  from  everything  would  take  Jon  as  an  apprentice.     Holly's 

else  meant  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  answer    had    been    enthusiastic.     There 

writer.     Holding,  however,  the  view  that  was  an  excellent  man  quite  close;  she  and 

experience  was  necessary  even  for  that  Val  would  love  Jon  to  live  with  them, 

profession,  there  seemed  to  Jolyon  noth-  The  boy  was  due  to  go  to-morrow, 

ing  in  the  meantime,  for  the  boy,  but  Sipping  weak  tea  with  lemon  in  it, 

University,  travel,  and  perhaps  the  eating  Jolyon  gazed  through  the  leaves  of  the 

of  dinners  for  the  Bar.     After  that  one  old  oak-tree  at  that  view  which  had  ap- 

would  see,  or  more  probably  one  would  peared  to  him  desirable  for  thirty  years, 

not.     In  face  of  these  proffered  allure-  The  tree  beneath  which  he  sat  seemed  not 

ments,  however,  Jon  had  remained  un-  a  day  older !     So  young,  the  little  leaves 

decided.  of  brownish  gold;    so  old,  the  whitey- 

Such  discussions  with  his  son  had  con-  gray-green  of  its  thick  rough  trunk.  A 
firmed  in  Jolyon  a  doubt  whether  the  tree  of  memories,  which  would  live  on 
world  had  really  changed.  People  said  hundreds  of  years  yet,  unless  some  bar- 
that  it  was  a  new  age.  With  the  pro-  barian  cut  it  down — would  see  old  Eng- 
fundity  of  one  not  too  long  for  any  age,  land  out  at  the  pace  things  were  going ! 
Jolyon  perceived  that  under  slightly  dif-  He  remembered  a  night  three  years  be- 
ferent  surfaces,  the  era  was  precisely  what  fore,  when,  looking  from  his  window,  with 
it  had  been.  Mankind  was  still  divided  his  arm  close  round  Irene,  he  had  watched 
into  two  species:  The  few  who  had  a  German  aeroplane  hovering,  it  seemed, 
"speculation"  in  their  souls,  and  the  right  over  the  old  tree.  Next  day  they 
many  who  had  none,  with  a  belt  of  hy-  had  found  a  bomb  hole  in  a  field  on  Gage's 
brids  like  himself  in  the  middle.  Jon  ap-  farm.  That  was  before  he  knew  that  he 
peared  to  have  speculation;  it  seemed  to  was  under  sentence  of  death.  He  could 
his  father  a  bad  lookout.  almost  have  wished  the  bomb  had  fin- 

With  something  deeper,  therefore,  than  ished  him.     It  would  have  saved  a  lot  of 

his  usual  smile,  he  had  heard  the  boy  say,  hanging  about,  many  hours  of  cold  fear  in 
Vol.  LXIX.— 2 
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the  pit  of  his  stomach.  He  had  counted 
on  H\dng  to  the  normal  Forsyte  age  of 
eighty-five  or  more,  when  Irene  would  be 
seventy.  As  it  was,  she  would  miss  him. 
Still  there  was  Jon,  more  important  in  her 
life  than  himself;  Jon,  who  adored  his 
mother. 

Under  that  tree,  where  old  Jolyon — 
waiting  for  Irene  to  come  to  him  across 
the  lawn — had  breathed  his  last,  Jolyon 
wondered,  whimsically,  whether,  having 
put  everything  in  such  perfect  order,  he 
had  not  better  close  his  own  eyes  and 
drift  away.  There  was  something  undig- 
nified in  parasitically  clinging  on  to  the 
effortless  close  of  a  life  wherein  he  re- 
gretted two  things  only — the  long  divi- 
sion between  his  father  and  himself 
when  he  was  young,  and  the  lateness  of 
his  union  with  Irene. 

From  where  he  sat  he  could  see  a  cluster 
of  apple-trees  in  blossom.  Nothing  in 
Nature  moved  him  so  much  as  fruit 
trees  in  blossom;  and  his  heart  ached 
suddenly  because  he  might  never  see 
them  flower  again.  Spring !  Decidedly 
no  man  ought  to  have  to  die  while  his 
heart  was  still  young  enough  to  love 
beauty !  Blackbirds  sang  recklessly  in 
the  shrubbery,  swallows  were  flying  high, 
the  leaves  above  him  glistened;  and  over 
the  fields  was  every  imaginable  tint  of 
early  foliage,  burnished  by  the  level  sun- 
light, away  to  where  a  distant  smoke- 
bush  blue  was  trailed  along  the  horizon. 
Irene's  flowers  in  their  narrow  beds  had 
startling  individuality  that  evening,  little 
deep  assertions  of  gay  life.  Only  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  painters,  and  perhaps 
Leonardo,  had  known  how  to  get  that 
startling  little  ego  into  each  painted  flow- 
er, and  bird,  and  beast — the  ego,  yet  the 
sense  of  species,  the  universality  of  life 
as  well.  They  were  the  feUows !  'T've 
made  nothing  that  will  live ! "  thought 
Jolyon;  "I've  been  an  amateur — a  mere 
lover,  not  a  creator.  Still,  I  shall  leave 
Jon  behind  me  when  I  go."  What  luck 
that  the  boy  had  not  been  caught  by  that 
ghastly  war !  He  might  so  easily  have 
been  killed,  like  poor  Jolly,  twenty  years 
ago  out  in  the  Transvaal.  Jon  would  do 
something  some  day — if  the  Age  didn't 
spoil  him — an  imaginative  chap !  His 
whim  to  take  up  farming  was  but  a  bit 
of  sentiment,  and  about  as  likely  to  last. 
And  just  then  he  saw  them  coming  up 


the  field:  Irene  and  the  boy,  walking  from 
the  station,  with  their  arms  linked.  And, 
getting  up,  he  strolled  down  through  the 
new  rose  garden  to  meet  them.  .  .  . 

Irene  came  into  his  room  that  night 
and  sat  down  by  the  window.  She  sat 
there  without  speaking  till  he  said: 

"What  is  it,  my  love?" 

"We  had  an  encounter  to-day." 

"With  whom?" 

"Soames." 

Soames !  He  had  kept  that  name  out 
of  his  thoughts  these  last  two  years; 
conscious  that  it  was  bad  for  him.  And, 
now,  his  heart  moved  in  a  disconcerting 
manner,  as  if  it  had  side-slipped  within 
his  chest. 

Irene  went  on  quietly: 

"He  and  his  daughter  were  in  the  Gal- 
lery, and  afterward  at  the  confectioner's 
where  we  had  tea." 

Jolyon  went  over  and  put  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder. 

"How  did  he  look?" 

"  Gray;  but  otherwise  much  the  same." 

"And  the  daughter?" 

"Pretty.     At  least,  Jon  thought  so." 

Jolyon's  heart  side-slipped  again.  His 
wife's  face  had  a  strained  and  puzzled 
look. 

"You  didn't—?"  he  began. 

"  No;  but  Jon  knows  their  name.  The 
girl  dropped  her  handkerchief  and  he 
picked  it  up." 

Jolyon  sat  down  on  his  bed.  An  evil 
chance ! 

"June  was  with  you.  Did  she  put  her 
foot  into  it?" 

"No;  but  it  was  all  very  queer  and 
strained,  and  Jon  could  see  it  was." 

Jolyon  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said : 

"I've  often  wondered  whether  we've 
been  right  to  keep  it  from  him.  He'll 
find  out  some  day." 

"The  later  the  better,  Jolyon;  the 
young  have  such  cheap,  hard  judgment. 
When  you  were  nineteen  what  would  you 
have  thought  of  your  mother  if  she  had 
done  what  I  have?" 

Yes  !  There  it  was  !  Jon  worshipped 
his  mother;  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
tragedies,  the  inexorable  necessities  of 
life,  nothing  of  the  prisoned  grief  in  an  un- 
happy marriage,  nothing  of  jealousy,  or 
passion — knew  nothing  at  all,  as  yet ! 

"  What  have  you  told  him  ?  "  he  said  at 
last. 
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"  That   they   were   relations,   but   we  and  girls  were  coeducated,  and  mixed  up 

didn't  know  them;   that  you  had  never  in  early  life  till  sex  was  almost  aboHshed, 

cared  much  for  your  family,  or  they  for  Jon  was   singularly  old-fashioned.     His 

you.     I  expect  he  will  be  asking  yow."  modern  school  took  boys  only,  and  his 

Jolyon  smiled.    "  This  promises  to  take  holidays  had  been  spent  at  Robin  Hill 

the  place  of  air-raids,"  he  said.     *' After  with  boy  friends,  or  his  parents  alone, 

all,  one  misses  them."  He  had  never,  therefore,  been  inoculated 

Irene  looked  up  at  him.  against  the  germs  of  love  by  small  doses 

"We've  known  it  would  come  some  of  the  poison.    And  now  in  the  dark  his 

day."  temperature  was  mounting  fast.    He  lay 

He  answered  her  with  sudden  energy:  awake,  featuring  Fleur — as  they  called  it 

"I  could  never  stand  seeing  Jon  blame  — recalling  her  words,  specially  that  ^'Au 

you.    He  shan't  do  that,  even  in  thought,  revoir  /"  so  soft  and  sprightly. 

He  has  imagination;  and  he'll  understand  He  was  still  so  wide-awake  at  dawn 

if  it's  put  to  him  properly.    I  think  I  had  that  he  got  up,  slipped  on  tennis  shoes, 

better  tell  him  before  he  gets  to  know  trousers,  and  a  sweater,  and  in  silence 

otherwise."  crept  down-stairs  and  out  through  the 

"Not  yet,  Jolyon."  study  window.     It  was  just  light,  and 

That  was  like  her — she  had  no  fore-  smelled  of  grass.  "Fleur!"  he  thought; 
sight,  and  never  went  to  meet  trouble.  "Fleur!"  It  was  mysteriously  white  out- 
Still — who  knew? — she  might  be  right,  of -doors,  with  nothing  awake  except  the 
It  was  ill  going  against  a  mother's  in-  birds  just  beginning  to  chirp.  "I'll  go 
stinct.  It  might  be  well  to  let  the  boy  down  into  the  coppice,"  he  thought.  He 
go  on,  if  possible,  till  experience  had  ran  down  through  the  fields,  reached  the 
given  him  some  touchstone  by  which  he  pond  just  as  the  sun  rose,  and  passed 
could  judge  the  values  of  that  old  tragedy;  into  the  coppice.  Bluebells  carpeted  the 
till  love,  jealousy,  longing,  had  deepened  ground  there;  among  the  larch- trees  there 
his  charity.  Still  one  must  take  precau-  was  mystery — the  air,  as  it  were,  com- 
tions — all  the  precautions  possible !  And,  posed  of  that  romantic  quality.  Jon 
long  after  Irene  had  left  him,  he  lay  awake  sniffed  its  freshness,  and  stared  at  the 
turning  over  those  precautions.  He  must  bluebells  in  the  sharpening  light.  Fleur ! 
write  to  Holly,  telling  her  that  Jon  knew  It  rhymed  with  her !  And  she  lived  at 
nothing  as  yet  of  family  history.  Holly  Mapledurham — a  jolly  name,  too,  on  the 
was  discreet,  she  would  make  sure  of  her  river  somewhere.  He  could  find  it  in  the 
husband,  she  would  see  to  it !  Jon  could  atlas  presently.  He  would  write  to  her. 
take  the  letter  with  him  when  he  went  But  would  she  answer?  Oh!  She  must, 
to-morrow.  She  had  said  ^'Au  revoir  T^    Not  good- 

And  so  the  day  on  which  he  had  put  bye !    What  luck  that  she  had  dropped 

the  polish  on  his  material  estate  died  out  her  handkerchief.     He  would  never  have 

with  the  chiming  of  the  stable  clock;  and  known  her  but  for  that.     And  the  more 

another  began  for  Jolyon  in  the  shadow  he  thought  of  that  handkerchief,  the  more 

of  a  spiritual  disorder  which  could  not  be  amazing   his   luck  seemed.     Fleur !     It 

so  rounded  off  and  polished.  .  .  .  certainly   rhymed   with   her !     Rhythm 

But  Jon,  whose  room  had  once  been  thronged  his  head;    words  jostled  to  be 

his  day  nursery,  lay  awake  too,  the  prey  joined  together;   he  was  on  the  verge  of 

of  a  sensation  disputed  by   those  who  a  poem. 

have    never    known    it,    "love    at    first  Jon  remained  in  this  condition  for  more 

sight ! "    He  had  felt  it  beginning  in  him  than  half  an  hour,  then  returned  to  the 

with  the  glint  of  those  dark  eyes  gazing  house,  and  getting  a  ladder,  climbed  in 

into  his  athwart  the  Juno — a  conviction  at  his  bedroom  window  out  of  sheer  ex- 

that  this  was  his  dream;    so  that  what  hilaration.    Then,  remembering  that  the 

followed  had  seemed  to  him  at  once  nat-  study  window  was  open,  he  went  down 

ural  and  miraculous.     Fleur !     Her  name  and  shut  it,  first  removing  the  ladder,  so 

alone  was  almost  enough  for  one  who  was  as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  his  feeling, 

terribly    susceptible    to    the    charm    of  The  thing  was  too  deep  to  be  revealed  to 

words.    In  a  homoeopathic  age,  when  boys  mortal  soul — even  to  his  mother. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Dancing  girls  belonging  to  the  royal  ballet  of  the  King  of  Cambodia. 

The  dancers  were  much  younger  than  I  had  anticipated,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  fifteen.    The  costumes 

were  the  most  gorgeous  that  we  saw  in  Asia:  wonderful  creations  of  cloth-of-gold 

heavily  embroidered  with  jewels. — Page  40. 
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HEN  I  was  a  small  boy  I 
spent  several  summers  at 
the  quaint  old  fishing- 
village  of  Mattapoisett,  on 
Buzzard's  Bay.  Next  door 
to  the  house  we  occupied 
stood  a  low-roofed,  broad-verandaed  dwell- 
ing, white  as  an  old-time  clipper  ship, 
wTth  green  blinds.  Its  colonial  doorway, 
overhung  by  a  spray  of  crimson  rambler, 
was  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  huge  conch- 
shell,  on  the  other  by  an  enormous  speci- 
men of  branch-coral,  thus  subtly  intimat- 


ing to  the  passers-by  that  the  owner  of 
the  house  had  been  in  "foreign  parts." 
On  the  broad,  deck-like  veranda,  to  which 
a  distinctly  nautical  atmosphere  was  lent 
by  a  ship's  barometer,  a  chart  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  a  highly  polished  brass  telescope 
mounted  on  a  tripod  so  as  to  command 
the  entire  expanse  of  the  bay,  Cap'n 
Bryant,  a  retired  New  Bedford  whaling 
captain,  was  wont  to  spend  the  sunny 
days  in  his  big  cane-seated  rocking-chair, 
puffing  meditatively  at  his  pipe  and  for 
my  boyish  edification  spinning  yarns  of 
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adventure  in  far-distant  seas  and  on 
islands  with  magic  names — Tawi  Tawi, 
Makassar  Straits,  the  Dingdings,  the 
Little  Paternosters,  the  Gulf  of  Boni, 
Thursday  Island,  Java  Head.  Of  can- 
nibal feasts  in  New  Guinea,  of  head- 
hunters  in  Borneo,  of  strange  dances  by 
dusky  temple-girls  in  Bali,  of  up-country 
expeditions  with  the  White  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  of  desperate  encounters  with 
pirates  in  the  Sulu  Sea,  he  discoursed  at 
length  and  in  fascinating  detail,  while  I, 
sprawled  on  the  veranda  steps,  my  knees 
clasped  in  my  hands,  listened  raptly  and, 
when  the  veteran's  flow  of  reminiscence 
showed  signs  of  slackening,  clamored  in- 
sistently for  more. 

Then  and  there  I  determined  that  some 
day  I  would  myself  sail  those  adventurous 
seas  in  a  vessel  of  my  own,  that  I  would 
poke  the  nose  of  my  craft  up  steaming 
tropic  rivers,  that  I  would  drop  anchor 
off  towns  whose  names  could  not  be  found 
on  ordinary  maps,  and  that  I  would  go 
ashore  in  white  linen  and  pipe-clayed  shoes 
and  a  sun-hat  to  take  tiffin  with  sultans 
and  rajahs,  and  to  barter  beads  and  brass 
wire  for  curios — a  curly-bladed  Malay 
kris,  carved  cocoanuts,  a  shark's-tooth 
necklace,  a  blow-gun  with  its  poisoned 
darts,  a  stuffed  bird  of  paradise,  and,  of 
course,  a  huge  conch-shell  and  an  enor- 
mous piece  of  branch-coral — which  I 
would  bring  home  and  display  to  admir- 
ing relatives  and  friends  as  conclusive 
proofs  of  where  I  had  been. 

But  school  and  college  had  to  be  gotten 
through  with,  and  after  them  came  various 
wars  and  travels  in  other  lands,  so  that 
thirty  years  slipped  by  before  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  to  realize  my  boy- 
hood dream.  But  when  at  last  I  set  sail 
for  those  far-distant  seas  it  was  on  an 
enterprise  which  would  have  gladdened 
the  old  sailor's  soul — an  expedition  whose 
object  it  was  to  seek  out  the  unusual,  the 
curious,  and  the  picturesque,  and  to  cap- 
ture them  on  the  ten  miles  of  celluloid 
film  which  we  took  with  us,  so  that  those 
who  are  condemned  by  circumstance  to 
the  humdrum  life  of  the  farm,  the  office, 
or  the  mill  might  themselves  go  adven- 
turing o'  nights,  from  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  red-plush  seats,  through  the  magic 
of  the  motion-picture  screen.  When  I  set 
out  on  my  long  journey  the  old  whaling 


captain  whose  tales  had  kindled  my 
youthful  imagination  had  been  sleeping 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Matta- 
poisett  graveyard,  but  when  our  anchor 
rumbled  down  off  Tawi  Tawi,  when, 
steaming   across   Makassar    Straits,    we 


The  Panglima  of  Parang  and  his  daughter. 

picked  up  the  Little  Paternosters,  when 
our  tiny  vessel  poked  her  bowsprit  up  the 
steaming  Koetei  into  the  heart  of  the 
Borneo  jungle,  I  knew  that,  though  in- 
visible to  human  eyes,  he  was  standing 
beside  me  on  the  bridge. 

Until  I  met  the  young-old  man  to  whom 
those  magazines  which  devote  themselves 
to  the  gossip  of  the  film  world  admiringly 
refer  as  "the  Napoleon  of  the  motion- 
picture  industry,"  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  adventure  has  a  definite  mar- 
ket value.  At  least  I  had  never  realized 
that  there  are  people  who  stand  ready  to 
buy  it  by  the  foot,  as  one  buys  real  estate 
or  rope.    I  had  always  supposed  that  the 
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only  way  adventure  could  be  capitalized 
was  as  material  for  magazine  articles  and 
books  and  for  dinner-table  stories. 

"  What  we  are  after, "  the  film  magnate 
began  abruptly,  motioning  me  to  a  huge 
leather  chair  and  pushing  a  box  of  cigars 
within  my  reach,  ''is  something  new  in 
travel  pictures.  Like  most  of  the  big 
producers,  we  furnish  our  exhibitors  with 
complete  programmes — a  feature,  a  com- 
edy, a  topical  review,  and  a  travel  or 
educational  picture.  We  make  the  fea- 
tures and  the  comedies  in  our  own  studios; 
the  weeklies  we  buy  from  companies 
which  specialize  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  heretofore  we  have  had  to  pick  up 
our  travel  stuff  where  we  could  get  it — 
from  free  lances  mostly — and  there  is 
never  enough  really  good  travel  material 
to  meet  the  demand.  For  quite  ordinary 
travel  or  educational  films  we  have  to  pay 
a  minimum  of  two  dollars  a  foot,  while 
really  unusual  pictures  will  bring  almost 
any  price  that  is  asked  for  them.  The 
supply  is  so  uncertain,  however,  and  the 
price  is  so  high  that  we  have  decided  to 
try  the  experiment  of  taking  our  own. 
That  is  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about." 

"Before  the  war,"  he  continued,  "there 
was  almost  no  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  travel  pictures.  In  fact,  when 
a  manager  wanted  to  clear  his  house  for 
the  next  show,  he  would  put  a  travel  pic- 
ture on  the  screen.  But  since  the  boys 
have  been  coming  back  from  France  and 
Germany  and  Siberia  and  Russia  the 
public  has  begun  to  call  for  travel  films 
again.  They've  heard  their  sons  and 
brothers  and  sweethearts  tell  about  the 
strange  places  they've  been,  and  the 
strange  things  they've  seen,  and  I  suppose 
it  makes  them  want  to  learn  more  about 
those  parts  of  the  world  that  lie  east  of 
Battery  Place  and  west  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
But  we  don't  want  the  old  stuff,  mind  you 
— mountain-climbing  in  Switzerland,  cut- 
ting sugar-cane  in  Cuba,  picking  cocoa- 
nuts  in  Ceylon.  That  sort  of  thing  goes 
well  enough  on  the  Chautauqua  circuits, 
but  it  is  as  dead  as  the  corner  saloon  and 
the  book-maker  so  far  as  the  popular 
theatres  in  the  big  cities  are  concerned. 
What  we  are  looking  for  are  spectacular 
pictures — tigers,  elephants,  pirates,  brig- 
ands,   cannibals,   Oriental    temples   and 


palaces,  war-dances,  weird  ceremonies, 
curious  customs,  natives  with  rings  in 
their  noses  and  feathers  in  their  hair, 
scenes  that  are  spectacular  and  exciting — 
in  short,  what  the  magazine  editors  call 
'adventure  stuff.'  We  want  pictures  that 
will  make  'em  sit  up  in  their  seats  and  ex- 
claim, '  Well,  what  d'ye  know  about  that  ? ' 
and  that  will  send  them  away  to  tell  their 
friends  about  them. 

"We  want  pictures  that  are  educational 
as  well  as  spectacular,  and  if  they  are 
from  places  that  most  people  have  never 
heard  of  before,  so  much  the  better.  I'm 
told  that  you've  spent  your  life  looking 
for  queer  places  to  write  about.  So  why 
can't  you  suggest  some  to  take  pictures 
of?" 

"But  I've  had  no  practical  experience 
in  taking  motion-pictures,"  I  protested. 
"The  only  time  I  ever  touched  a  motion- 
picture  camera  was  when  I  turned  the 
crank  of  Donald  Thompson's  for  a  few 
minutes  during  the  entry  of  the  Germans 
into  Antwerp  in  19 14." 

"Were  the  pictures  a  success?"  the 
Napoleon  of  the  motion-picture  industry 
queried  interestedly.  "I  don't  recall 
having  seen  them." 

"No,  you  wouldn't,"  I  hastened  to  ex- 
plain. "  You  see,  it  wasn't  until  the  entry 
was  all  over  that  Thompson  discovered 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  take  the  cap  off 
the  lens." 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you,"  he  assured 
me.  "We'll  take  care  of  the  technical 
end.  We'll  provide  you  with  the  best 
camera  man  to  be  had  and  the  best  equip- 
ment. All  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  show 
him  what  to  photograph,  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  authorities,  the  good-will 
of  the  officials,  the  co-operation  of  the 
military,  engage  interpreters  and  guides, 
reserve  hotel  accommodations,  arrange 
for  motor-cars  and  boats  and  special 
trains,  and  keep  every  one  jollied  up  and 
feeling  good  generally.  Aside  from  that, 
there  won't  be  anything  for  you  to  do  ex- 
cept to  enjoy  yourself." 

"It  sounds  very  alluring,"  I  admitted. 
"The  trouble  is  that  you  are  looking  for 
something  that  can't  always  be  found. 
You  don't  find  adventure  the  way  you 
find  four-leaf  clovers;  it  just  happens  to 
you,  like  the  measles  or  a  blow-out.  Still, 
if  one  has  the  time  and  money  to  gO  after 
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them,  there  are  a  lot  of  curious  things  that 
might  pass  for  adventure  when  they  are 
shown  on  the  screen." 

"Where  are  they?"  the  film  magnate 
asked  eagerly,  spreading  upon  his  ma- 
hogany desk  a  map  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  little  disconcerting,  this  re- 
quest to  point  out  those  regions  where 
adventure  could  be  found,  very  much  as  a 
visitor  from  the  Middle  West  might  ask  a 
New  York  hotel  clerk  to  indicate  on  a 
map  the  points  of  interest  in  the  metrop- 
olis. 

"There's  Russian  Central  Asia,  of 
course,"  I  suggested  tentatively.  "  Sam- 
arkand and  Bokhara  and  Tashkent,  you 
know.  But  I'm  afraid  they're  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
I  doubt  if  the  State  Department  would 
issue  passports  for  any  Russian  territory. 
Then  there  are  some  queer  emirates  along 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara:  Sokoto 
and  Kanem  and  Bornu  and  Wadai.  But 
it  would  take  at  least  six  months  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  permission  from  the 
French  and  British  colonial  offices  and  to 
arrange  the  other  details  of  the  expedi- 
tion." 

"But  that  doesn't  exhaust  the  pos- 
sibilities by  any  means,"  I  continued  hast- 
ily, for  nothing  was  farther  from  my 
wish  than  to  discourage  so  enticing  a  plan. 
"There  ought  to  be  some  splendid  picture 
material  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo — 
they're  head-hunters,  you  know.  From 
there  we  could  jump  across  to  the  Celebes 
and  possibly  to  New  Guinea.  And  I  un- 
derstand that  they  have  some  queer  cus- 
toms on  the  island  of  Bali,  over  beyond 
Java;  in  fact,  I've  been  told  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  stop  it, 
the  Balinese  still  practise  suttee.  That  re- 
minds me  that  I  read  somewhere  the  other 
day  that  next  spring  there  is  to  be  a  big 
royal  wedding  in  Djokjakarta,  in  middle 
Java,  with  all  sorts  of  gorgeous  festivi- 
ties. At  Batavia  we  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  steamer  to  Singapore, 
and  from  there  we  could  go  overland  by 
the  new  Federated  Malay  States  Railway, 
through  Johore  and  Malacca  and  Kuala 
Lumpur,  to  Siam,  where  the  cats  and  the 
twins  and  the  white  elephants  come  from. 
From  Bangkok  it  is  only  two  or  three  days 
steam  down  the  coast  to  Kampot,  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  by  interesting  the  French  au- 


thorities we  might  be  able  to  motor  right 
across  Indo-China,  through  Pnom-Penh 
and " 

"Hold  on  ! "  the  Movie  King  protested. 
"  That's  more  than  enough.  Let  me  come 
up  for  air.  Those  names  you've  been 
reeling  off  mean  as  much  to  me  as  the 
dishes  on  the  menu  of  a  Chinese  restau- 
rant. But  that's  what  we're  after.  We 
want  the  people  who  see  the  pictures  to 
say:  '  Where  the  dickens  is  that  place  ?  I 
never  heard  of  it  before.'  They  get  to 
arguing  about  it,  and  when  they  get  home 
they  look  it  up  in  the  family  atlas,  and 
when  they  see  how  far  away  it  is,  they  feel 
that  they've  had  their  money's  worth. 
How  soon  can  you  be  ready  to  start?" 

"How  soon,"  I  countered,  "can  you 
have  a  letter  of  credit  ready?" 

Owing  to  the  urgent  requirements  of 
the  European  governments,  vessels  of 
every  description  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  Eastern  seas  last  year;  so,  in  spite 
of  the  assurance  that  I  was  not  to  permit 
the  question  of  expense  to  curtail  my 
itinerary,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  we 
could  not  have  visited  the  remote  and  in- 
accessible places  which  we  did  had  it  not 
been  for  the  lively  interest  taken  in  our 
enterprise  by  the  Honorable  Francis  Bur- 
ton Harrison,  governor-general  of  the 
Philippines,  and  by  the  Honorable 
Manuel  Quezon,  president  of  the  Philip- 
pine Senate.  When  Governor-General 
Harrison  learned  that  I  wished  to  take 
pictures  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  he  kind- 
ly offered,  in  order  to  facilitate  our  move- 
ments from  island  to  island,  to  place  at 
my  disposal  a  coast-guard  cutter,  just  as 
a  friend  might  offer  one  the  use  of  his 
motor-car.  There  was  at  first  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  governor-general 
had  the  authority  to  send  a  government 
vessel  outside  of  territorial  waters,  but 
Mr.  Quezon,  who,  so  far  as  influence  is 
concerned,  is  a  Boies  Penrose  and  a 
Charles  F.  Murphy  combined,  unearthed 
a  law  which  permitted  him  to  utilize  the 
vessels  of  the  coast-guard  service  for  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  visitors  to  the 
islands  in  such  ways  as  he  saw  fit.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  on  the  last  day  of 
February,  1920,  the  coast-guard  cutter 
Ncgros,  150  tons  and  150  feet  over  all, — 
with  a  crew  of  sixty  men,  Captain  A.  B. 
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Galvez  commanding,  and  having  on 
board  the  Lovely  Lady  who  accompanies 
me  on  all  my  travels;  the  Winsome 
Widow,  who  joined  us  in  Seattle;  the  Doc- 
tor, who  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Health  Service  stationed  at  Manila;  John 
L.  Hawkinson,  the  efficient  and  imper- 
turbable man  behind  the  camera;  three 
friends  of  the  governor-general's,  who 
went  along  for  the  ride;  and  myself, — 
steamed  out  of  Manila  Bay  into  the  crim- 
son glory  of  a  tropic  sunset,  and,  when 


who  is  now  provisional  treasurer  of  Jolo. 
In  the  first  five  minutes  of  our  conversa- 
tion I  discovered  that  they  knew  exactly 
the  sort  of  picture  material  that  I  wanted 
and  that  they  would  help  me  to  the  limit 
of  their  ability  to  get  it.  For  that  matter, 
they  themselves  personified  adventure  in 
its  most  exciting  form.  Rogers,  who  was 
originally  a  soldier,  had  come  to  the 
Philippines  as  orderly  to  General  Pershing 
long  before  the  days  when  "Black  Jack" 
was  to  win  undying  fame  on  battle-fields 


The  bull-fight  at  Parang. 

There  was  a  sudden  bellow,  the  two  great  heads  came  together  with  a  thud  like  a  pile-driver,  and  the  fight  was  on. 
With  horns  interlocked  and  with  blood  and  sweat  dripping  from  their  massive  necks  and  shoulders,  the  two 
beasts  fought  each  other,  stop  by  step,  across  the  width  of  the  extemporized  arena, — Page  26. 


past  Cavite  and  Corregidor,  laid  her 
course  due  south  toward  those  islands 
where  romance  and  adventure  are  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  abound. 

Governor-General  Harrison  believes, 
by  methods  that  are  legitimate,  in  adding 
to  the  American  public's  knowledge  of 
the  Philippines,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
broad-minded  point  of  view  and  to  the 
many  cablegrams  which  he  sent  ahead  of 
us,  that  at  each  port  in  the  islands  at 
which  we  touched  we  found  the  local  of- 
ficials waiting  on  the  pier-head  to  bid  us 
welcome  and  to  assist  us.  At  Jolo,  which 
is  the  capital  of  the  Moro  country,  two 
lean,  sun-tanned,  youthful-looking  men 
came  aboard  to  greet  us:  one  was  the 
Honorable  P.  W.  Rogers,  governor  of  the 
Sulu  Archipelago;  the  other  was  Captain 
Link,  a  former  officer  of  constabulary 


half  the  world  away.  The  young  sol- 
dier showed  himself  so  extremely  efficient 
that,  thanks  to  Pershing's  assistance,  he 
obtained  a  post  in  the  civil  government, 
thence  rising  by  rapid  steps  to  the  difficult 
post  of  governor  of  Sulu.  His  exploits  in 
quelling  revolts  and  settling  tribal  dis- 
putes among  the  fanatical  and  warlike 
Moros  would  provide  abundant  material 
for  a  novel.  Captain  Link  is  a  lean,  lithe 
South  Carolinian  who  has  spent  fourteen 
years  among  the  Moros.  He  is  what  is 
known  in  the  cattle  country  as  a  "go- 
gitter."  It  is  told  of  him  that  he  once 
nearly  lost  his  commission,  while  an  of- 
ficer of  constabulary,  by  sending  to  the 
governor,  as  a  Christmas  present,  a 
package  containing  the  head  of  a  much- 
wanted  outlaw. 

Governor   Rogers    told   me    that,   in 
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compliance  with  a  cablegram  from  the  uncompromising  eye  of  the  old  chieftain 
governor-general,  he  had  arranged  a  fixed  sternly  upon  us,  we  did  our  best  to 
*'show"  for  us  at  a  village  called  Parang,  convince  him  that  we  were  enjoying  his 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  The  victuals.  But  the  dancing  which  followed 
"show,"  I  gathered,  was  to  consist  of  a  made  us  forget  what  we  had  eaten.  Dur- 
stag-hunt,  shark-fishing,  war-dances,  and  ing  the  ensuing  months  we  saw  dances 
pony  races,  and  was  to  conclude  with  a  in  many  lands — in  Borneo  and  Bali  and 
native  bull-fight.  One  of  the  favorite  Java  and  Siam  and  Cambodia — but  they 
sports  of  the  Moros  is  hunting  the  small  were  all  characterized  by  a  certain  monot- 
native  stag  on  ponies,  tiring  it  out,  and  ony  and  sameness.  These  Moro  dancers, 
killing  it  with  spears.  As  it  developed,  however,  are  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
however,  that  there  was  no  certainty  of  If  they  could  be  brought  across  the 
being  able  so  to  stage-manage  the  affair  ocean  and  would  dance  before  an  audi- 
that  either  the  hunters  or  the  hunted  ence  on  Broadway  with  the  same  savage 
would  come  within  range  of  the  camera,  abandon  with  which  they  danced  before 
we  regretfully  decided  to  dispense  with  the  camera  under  the  palm-trees  of  Pa- 
that  number  of  the  programme.  rang,  there  would  be  a  Une  a  block  long 

When  we  arrived  at  Parang  it  looked  in  front  of  the  box-office.  One  of  the 
as  though  the  entire  population  of  the  dances  was  symbolical  of  a  cock-fight, 
island  had  assembled  for  the  occasion,  the  cocks  being  personified  by  a  young 
The  native  police  were 
keeping  clear  a  circle  in 
which  the  dances  were 
to  take  place,  while  the 
slanting  trunks  of  the 
cocoanut-palms  pro- 
vided reserved  seats  for 
scores  of  tan  and  choco- 
late and  coffee-colored 
youngsters.  We  were 
greeted  by  the  Panglima 
of  Parang,  the  most 
powerful  chieftain  of  the 
district,  who  explained, 
through  Governor  Rog- 
ers, that  he  had  pre- 
pared a  little  repast  of 
which  he  hoped  that  we 
would  deign  to  partake. 
Now,  after  you  know 
some  of  the  secrets  of 
Moro  culinary  and  have 
had  a  glimpse  into  a 
Moro  kitchen,  even  a 
robust  appetite  is  usu- 
ally dampened.  But 
the  governor  whispered, 
"The  old  man  has  gone 

to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  arrange  this  show  woman  and  a  boy.  It  was  sheer  barbar- 
and  if  you  refuse  to  eat  his  food  he'll  be  ism,  of  course,  but  it  was  fascinating, 
mortally  offended,"  so,  purely  in  the  inter-  And  the  curious  thing  about  it  was  that 
ests  of  art,  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  the  hundreds  of  Moros  who  stood  and 
table,  which  had  been  set  in  the  open.  I  squatted  in  a  great  circle  were  so  en- 
don't  know  what  we  ate  and  I  don't  care  grossed  in  the  movements  of  the  dance, 
to  know — though  I  admit  that  I  had  each  of  which  had  its  subtle  shade  of 
some  uneasy  suspicions — but,  with  the    meaning,  that  they  became  utterly  ob- 


H  anting  the  testudo  elephanlopus  by  night  on  Baguian  Island, 
in  the  Sulu  Sea. 

This  picture,  which  was  taken  at  night,  by  means  of  a  magnesium  flare, 

shows  Major  Powell  with  a  tortoise  which  weighed 

more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 
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livious  to  our  presence  or  to  Hawkinson's 
steady  grinding  of  the  camera.  In  the 
war-dance  the  participants,  who  were 
Moro  fighting  men,  and  were  armed  with 
spears,  shields,  and  the  vicious,  broad- 
bladed  knife  known  as  the  barong,  gave  a 
highly  realistic  representation  of  pinning 
an  enemy  to  the  earth  with  a  spear,  finish- 
ing him  off  with  the  barong,  and  decapitat- 
ing the  body,  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tional custom  of  the  head-hunters.  The 
first  part  of  the  dance,  before  the  passions 
of  the  savages  became  aroused,  was  mo- 
notonous and  uninteresting. 

''  Can't  you  stir  'em  up  a  little  ?  "  called 
Hawkinson,  who,  like  all  camera,  men, 
demands  constant  action.  "Tell  'em 
that  this  film  costs  money  and  that  we 
didn't  come  here  to  take  pictures  of  Loie 
Fuller  stuff." 

''  I  think  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  let 
them  take  their  time  about  it,"  remarked 
the  governor.  "These  Moros  always  get 
very  much  worked  up  in  their  war-dances, 
and  occasionally  they  forget  that  it  is  all 
make-believe  and  send  a  spear  into  a  spec- 
tator instead  of  into  the  ground.  They're 
very  temperamental;  it's  safer  to  leave 
them  alone." 

"  That  would  make  a  corking  picture," 
said  Hawkinson  enthusiastically,  "if  I 
only  knew  which  fellow  was  going  to  be 
speared  so  that  I  could  get  the  camera 
focussed  on  him." 

"The  only  trouble  is,"  I  remarked 
dryly,  "  that  they  might  possibly  pick  out 
you.'' 

In  Spanish  bull-fights,  after  the  ban- 
derillos  and  picadores  have  tormented  the 
bull  until  it  is  exhausted,  the  matador 
despatches  the  bewildered  beast  with  a 
sword.  In  Moroland,  however,  the  bulls, 
which  are  bred  and  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose, do  their  best  to  kill  each  other,  thus 
making  the  fight  a  much  more  sporting 
proposition.  The  bull-fight  which  was 
arranged  for  our  benefit  at  Parang  was 
staged  in  a  field  of  about  two  acres  just 
outside  the  town,  the  spectators  being 
kept  at  a  safe  distance  by  a  troop  of  Moro 
horsemen  under  the  direction  of  the  old 
Panglima.  After  Hawkinson  had  set  up 
his  camera  on  the  edge  of  the  arena  the 
bulls  were  led  in :  medium-sized  but  excep- 
tionally powerful  beasts,  their  short  horns 


filed  to  the  sharpness  of  lance-tips.  Each 
animal  was  led  into  the  ring  by  its  owner, 
who  was  able  to  control  it  to  a  limited 
degree  during  the  fight  by  means  of  a  cord 
attached  to  the  ring  in  its  nose.  When 
the  signal  for  the  fight  to  begin  was  given, 
the  bulls  approached  each  other  cautious- 
ly, snorting  and  pawing  the  ground,  re- 
minding me  of  two  strange  dogs  who  can- 
not decide  whether  they  wish  to  fight  or 
be  friends.  For  ten  minutes,  regardless 
of  the  jeers  of  the  spectators  and  the 
proddings  of  their  handlers,  the  great 
brown  beasts  rubbed  heads  as  amicably 
as  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Then,  just  as  we  had 
made  up  our  minds  that  it  was  a  fiasco  and 
that  there  would  be  no  bull-fight  pictures, 
there  was  a  sudden  bellow,  the  two  great 
heads  came  together  with  a  thud  like  a 
pile-driver,  and  the  fight  was  on.  The 
next  twenty  minutes  Hawkinson  and  I 
spent  in  alternately  setting  up  his  camera 
within  range  of  the  panting,  straining 
animals  and  in  picking  it  up  and  rftnning 
for  our  lives,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
trampled  by  the  maddened  beasts  in  their 
furious  and  unexpected  onslaughts.  The 
men  at  the  ends  of  the  nose-ropes  were  as 
helpless  to  control  their  infuriated  charges 
as  a  trout  fisherman  who  has  hooked  a 
shark.  With  horns  interlocked  and  with 
blood  and  sweat  dripping  from  their  mas- 
sive, necks  and  shoulders,  the  two  beasts 
fought  each  other,  step  by  step,  across 
the  width  of  the  extemporized  arena, 
across  a  cultivated  field  which  lay  beyond 
it,  burst  through  a  thorn  hedge  surround- 
ing a  native  garden,  trampled  the  garden 
into  mud,  and  narrowly  escaped  bringing 
down  on  top  of  them  the  owner's  dwelling, 
which,  like  most  Moro  houses,  was  raised 
above  the  ground  on  stilts.  It  looked  for 
a  time  as  though  the  fight  would  continue 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  province, 
but  it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclu- 
sion when  one  of  the  bulls,  withdrawing 
a  few  yards,  charged  like  a  tank  attacking 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  driving  one  of  its 
horns  deep  into  its  adversary's  eye-socket, 
whereupon  the  wounded  animal,  half- 
blinded  and  mad  with  pain,  turned  pre- 
cipitately, jerked  the  nose-rope  out  of  its 
owner's  grasp,  stampeded  the  spectators 
in  its  mad  flight,  and  disappeared  in  the 
depths  of  the  jungle. 
"That,"  announced  the  governor,  "con- 
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eludes  the  morning  performance.  This 
afternoon  we  will  present  for  your  ap- 
proval a  programme  consisting  of  pony 
races,  a  carabao  fight,  a  shark-fishing  ex- 
pedition, and  a  visit  to  the  pearl-fisheries 
to  see  the  divers  at  work.  This  evening 
we  will  call  on  the  daughter  of  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu,  and  to-morrow  I  have  ar- 
ranged to  take  you  to  Tapul  Island  to 
shoot  wild  carabao.    After  that " 


had  read  in  a  Sunday  supplement  that  he 
made  it  a  practice  to  present  his  feminine 
visitors  with  pearls  of  great  price,  upon 
our  arrival  at  Sandakan  I  invited  him  to 
dinner  aboard  the  Negros.  As  the  crew 
of  the  cutter  was  recruited  from  Tagalogs 
and  Visayans,  from  the  northern  Philip- 
pines, who,  being  Christians,  regard  the 
Mohammedan  Moro  with  contempt,  not 
unmixed  with  fear,  there  were  distinctly 


"When  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder"  on  the  Koetei  River,  Dutch  Borneo. 


"After  that,"  I  interrupted,  ''we  go 
away  from  here.  If  we  stayed  on  in  this 
quiet  little  island  of  yours  much  longer, 
we  wouldn't  have  any  film  left  for  the 
other  places." 

His  Highness  Haji  Mohamed  Jamalul- 
hiram,  Sultan  of  Sulu,  was  absent  from 
his  capital  of  Jolo  when  we  were  there, 
having  gone  to  Sandakan  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  monthly  subsidy  of  five 
hundred  pesos  paid  him  by  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company  for  certain  terri- 
torial concessions.  Because  I  was  curious 
to  see  the  hero  of  George  Ade's  amusing 
opera,  "The  Sultan  of  Sulu,"  and  because 
the  Lovely  Lady  and  the  Winsome  Widow 


mutinous  mutterings  when  I  called  for 
side-boys  to  line  the  starboard  rail  when 
his  Highness  came  aboard,  but  Captain 
Galvez  tactfully  settled  the  matter  by  ex- 
plaining to  the  crew  that  the  Sultan  was, 
after  all,  an  American  subject.  The 
armament  of  the  Negros  had  been  re- 
moved after  the  armistice,  but,  as  we  de- 
sired to  observe  all  the  formalities  of  na- 
val etiquette,  the  doctor  and  Hawkinson 
volunteered  to  fire  a  royal  salute  with 
their  automatics  as  the  Sultan  came  over 
the  side.  That,  in  their  enthusiasm,  they 
lost  count  and  gave  him  about  double  the 
number  of  "guns"  designated  for  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  seemed  to 
please  Haji  Mohamed  immensely.     The 
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Sultan,  who,  when  I  had  called  on  him 
at  his  hotel;  wore  nothing  save  a  soiled 
pink  kimono,  a  pair  of  red-velvet  slippers, 
and  a  smile,  was  now  clad  in  a  red  fez  and 
irreproachable  dinner  clothes  of  white 
linen.  When  the  cocktails  were  served  he 
gravely  explained  through  the  interpreter 
that,  being  a  devout  Mohammedan  and  a 
Haji,  he  never  permitted  alcohol  to  pass 
his  lips,  an  assertion  which  he  promptly 


of  admiration,  back  they  went  into  the 
royal  pocket.  ''And  to  think,"  one  of 
the  party  remarked  afterward,  "  that  we 
wasted  two  bottles  of  gin  and  a  bottle  of 
vermouth  on  him!"  It  was  after  mid- 
night when  our  guest  took  his  departure, 
the  ship's  orchestra  playing  him  over  the 
side  with  a  selection  from  ''The  Sultan  of 
Sulu,"  which,  in  view  of  our  ignorance 
as  to  whether  Sulu  possessed  a  national 


Major  Powell  talking  to  the  Regent  of  Koetei  on  the  steps  of  the  palace  at  Tenggaroeng. 

From  left  to  right:  the  regent,  Major  Powell,  the  prime  minister,  the  Sultan  of  Koetei  (who  has  since  ascended 
the  throne),  and  the  Dutch  resident,  M.  de  Haan. 


proceeded  to  prove  by  taking  three  Mar- 
tinis in  rapid  succession.  Now  the  chef 
of  the  Negros  possessed  the  faculty  of  dis- 
guising his  dishes  so  successfully  that, 
neither  by  taste,  smell,  nor  appearance 
could  one  tell  with  certainty  what  one  was 
eating.  When  the  meat,  smothered  in 
thick  brown  gravy,  was  passed,  the  Sul- 
tan, who,  like  all  True  Believers,  abhors 
pork,  regarded  it  dubiously.  "Pig?"  he 
demanded  of  the  steward.  "No,  sare. 
Cow,"  was  the  answer. 

Over  the  coffee  and  cigarettes  the  Win- 
some Widow  tactfully  led  the  conversa- 
tion around  to  the  subject  of  pearls,  where- 
upon the  Sultan  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  brought  forth  a  handful  of 
lustrous  little  spheres  which  would  have 
caused  even  a  Fifth  Avenue  jeweller  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  But  when  they 
had  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  ac- 
companied   by    the   usual   exclamations 


air,  seemed  highly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  and  as  his  launch  steamed 
shoreward  Hawkinson  set  off  a  couple  of 
magnesium  flares,  which  he  had  brought 
along  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pictures  in 
caves  and  temples,  making  the  whole 
harbor  of  Sandakan  as  bright  as  day.  I 
heard  afterward  that  the  Sultan  remarked 
that  we  were  the  only  visitors  since  the 
Taf  t  party  who  really  appreciated  his  im- 
portance. 

Two  hours'  steam  off  the  towering  prom- 
ontory which  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Sandakan  lies  Baguian,  a  sandy 
islet  covered  with  cocoanut-palms,  which 
is  so  small  that  it  can  be  found  only  on 
ship's  charts.  Baguian  is  famed  through- 
out these  waters  as  a  rookery  for  the 
giant  tortoise — testudo  elephantopus.  To- 
ward nightfall  the  mammoth  chelonians — 
some  of  them  weigh  upward  of  half  a  ton 
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— come  ashore  in  great  numbers  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  nests  made  in  the  edge  of  the 
jungle  which  fringes  the  beach,  the  old 
Chinaman  and  his  two  assistants,  who 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
frequently   collecting   as   many   as   four 
thousand  eggs  in  a  single  morning.    The 
eggs,  which  in  size  and  color  exactly  re- 
semble ping-pong  balls  and  are  almost  as 
unbreakable,  are  collected  once  a  fort- 
night by  a  junk  which  takes  them  to 
China,  where  they  are  considered  great 
delicacies  and  command  high  prices.    As 
we  had  brought  with  us  a  supply  of  mag- 
nesium flares  for  night  photography,  we 
decided  to  take  the  camera  ashore  and 
attempt  to  obtain  pictures  of  the  turtles 
on  their  nests.    As  we  were  going  ashore 
in  the  gig  we  caught  sight  of  a  huge  bull, 
as  large  as  a  hogshead,  which  was  floating 
on  the  surface.     Approaching  to  within 
one  hundred  yards  I  let  go  with  my  .405, 
the  soft-nosed  bullet  tearing  a  great  hole  in 
the  turtle's  neck  and  dyeing  the  water  scar- 
let.   Almost  before  the  sound  of  the  shot 
had  died  away  one  of  the  Filipino  boat's 
crew  went  overboard  with  a  rope,  which 
he  attempted  to  attach  to  the  monster 
before  it  could  sink  to  the  bottom,  but 
the  turtle,  though  desperately  wounded, 
was   still  very  much   alive,   giving   the 
Filipino   a  blow   on   the   head  with  its 
flapper  which  all  but  knocked  him  sense- 
less.    By  the  time  we  had  hauled  the 
sailor  into  the  boat  the  turtle  had  disap- 
peared into  the  depths.     Waiting  until 
darkness  had  fallen,  we  sent  parties  of 
sailors,  armed  with  electric  torches,  along 
the  beach  in  both  directions  with  orders 
to  follow  the  tracks  made  by  the  turtles 
in  crossing  the  sands,  and  to  notify  us 
when  they  located  one  by  firing  a  shot 
from  a  revolver.    We  did  not  have  long 
to  wait  before  we  heard  the  signal  agreed 
on  and,  picking  up  the  heavy  camera, 
we  plunged  across  the  sands  to  where  the 
sailors  were  awaiting  us.     While  the  blue- 
jackets cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  snapping, 
hissing  monster,  Hawkinson  set   up  his 
camera  and,  when  all  was  ready,  some 
one  touched  off  a  flare,  illuminating  the 
jungle  as  though  the  search-light  of  a  war- 
ship had  been  turned  upon  it.     In  this 
manner  we  obtained  a  series  of  motion- 
pictures  which  are,  I  believe,  from  the 
zoological    standpoint,    unique.      Before 
leaving  the  island  we  killed  two  tortoises 


for  food  for  the  crew.  The  larger,  which  I 
shot  with  a  revolver,  weighed  slightly  over 
five  hundred  pounds  and  lived  for  several 
days  with  three  .45  caliber  bullets  in  its 
brain-pan.    The  only  person  who  did  not 


A  Dyak  girl  at  Tenggaroeng,  Dutch  Borneo. 

A  rather  comely  young  woman,  whose  comeliness  was  some- 
what marred,  according  to  European  standards  at  least, 
by  the  lobes  of  her  ears  being  stretched  until  they  touched 
her  shoulders  by  the  great  weight  of  the  brass  earrings 
which  depended  from  them. — Page  31. 


enjoy  the  expedition  was  the  old  Chinese 
who  held  the  concession  for  collecting  the 
turtle-eggs.  Instead  of  recognizing  the 
great  value  of  the  service  we  were  render- 
ing to  science,  he  acted  as  though  we  were 
robbing  his  hen-roost.  He  had  a  sordid 
mind. 

Ever  since,  as  a  boy,  I  had  seen,  in  a 
side-show  at  the  circus,  the  hirsute  and 
filthy  individual  who  was  described  as 
''The  One  and  Only  Wild  Man  of  Borneo 
— Captured  with  Great  Loss  of  Human 
Life  and   Brought   to  This   Country   at 
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Enormous  Expense/'  I  had  always  had  a 
secret  hankering  to  visit  the  interior  of 
Borneo,  where  the  Wild  Man  was  alleged 
to  have  come  from.  The  shallow  draft 
of  the  Negros  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
realize  this  wish  by  steaming  up  the  Koe- 
tei  River  into  the  very  heart  of  the  second 
largest  island  in  the  world  (excluding 
Australia),  its  area  being  nearly  as  great 
as  that  of  our  three  Pacific  coast  States 
put  together.  The  Koetei,  which  rises  in 
the  central  mountains,  flows  eastward  by 
a  sinuous  course  and  empties  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Straits  of  Makassar.  At 
a  great  distance  from  the  sea  it  still  has  a 
depth  of  three  fathoms,  being  navigable 
as  far  as  Long  Iram,  the  farthest  point 
inland  at  which  a  Dutch  garrison  is  sta- 
tioned. At  Samarinda,  a  considerable 
settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
we  took  aboard  the  Dutch  resident,  M. 
de  Haan,  who,  with  a  few  score  native 
soldiers,  upholds  the  authority  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina  over  a  region  as  large  as  the 
State  of  CaHfornia.  Our  destination  was 
Tenggaroeng,  the  capital  of  the  Sultan  of 
Koetei,  who  is  the  most  important  native 
ruler  in  southeastern  Borneo,  and  at  one 
time  wielded  great  power  and  influence. 
The  journey  up  the  great  river,  which 
flows  between  solid  walls  of  jungle,  proved 
to  be  an  unforge table  experience:  par- 
rots and  monkeys  screamed  and  chattered 
at  us  from  the  tree- tops;  what  appeared 
to  be  half-submerged  logs  floating  in  the 
stream  proved,  upon  approach,  to  be 
giant  crocodiles,  with  which  the  Koetei 
is  infested;  occasionally  the  underbrush 
crashed  beneath  the  tread  of  some  heavy 
animal — a  rhinoceros  perhaps  or  possibly 
an  orang-utan.  I  might  add,  parentheti- 
cally, that  orang-utan  means,  in  the  Ma- 
lay language,  ''  man  of  the  forest,"  while 
orang-outang,  the  name  which  we  careless- 
ly apply  to  the  great  anthropoid,  means 
''man  in  debt." 

The  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Koetei 
stands  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground  at  a 
horseshoe  bend  in  the  river,  a  huge,  barn- 
like, wooden  structure,  two  stories  in 
height,  which  reminded  me  of  an  Amer- 
ican convention  hall.  The  entrance,  over 
which  are  blazoned  the  arms  of  Koetei, 
is  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  white 
marble  steps  which  debouch  onto  a  wide, 
shaded  terrace  of  the  same  incongruous 
material.    This  terrace  opens  directly  into 


the  great  throne-hall,  an  apartmentwhose 
proportions  would  do  credit  to  many 
homes  of  European  royalty,  though  its 
furnishings  are  a  bizarre  mixture  of 
Oriental  taste  and  Occidental  tawdriness. 
From  each  end  of  the  throne-hall  impres- 
sive staircases,  with  scarlet  carpets  and 
gilt  balustrades,  lead  to  the  second  floor. 
Under  one  of  these  staircases  was  a  sort 
of  closet,  with  glass  doors,  which  looked 
exactly  like  a  large  edition  of  a  telephone 
booth  in  an  American  hotel.  The  doors 
were  sealed  with  strips  of  paper  kept  in 
place  by  wax  wafers,  but,  peering  through 
the  glass,  I  could  make  out  a  large  table 
pfled  high  with  trays  of  precious  stones, 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  vessels,  utensils, 
and  images  of  the  same  precious  metals. 
It  was  the  state  treasure  of  Koetei  and 
was  worth,  so  the  resident  told  me,  up- 
ward of  a  million  dollars.  When  we  were 
in  Koetei  the  young  Sultan,  an  anaemic- 
looking  youth  in  the  early  twenties,  had 
not  yet  been  permitted  by  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities to  ascend  the  throne,  the  country 
being  ruled  by  his  uncle,  the  regent,  an 
elderly,  affable  gentleman  who,  in  his 
white  drill  suit  and  round  white  cap,  was 
the  image  of  a  Chinese  cook  employed 
by  a  Californian  friend  of  mine.  Upon 
the  formal  accession  of  the  young  Sultan 
the  seals  of  the  treasury  will  be  broken 
and  the  treasure  will  be  his  to  dissipate 
as  he  sees  fit,  or  so  I  was  assured,  though 
I  imagine  that  the  Dutch  controleur  at- 
tached to  his  court  will  have  something 
to  say  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pended. Up-stairs  we  were  shown  through 
a  series  of  apartments  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  the  loot  of  European  shops — 
ornate  brass  beds,  inlaid  chiffoniers  and 
bureaus,  toilet-sets  of  tortoise-shell  and 
ivory,  and  a  thousand  other  useless  and 
inappropriate  articles,  for,  when  the  late 
Sultan  visited  Europe,  the  shopkeepers 
of  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris 
seized  the  opportunity  to  unload  on  him, 
at  exorbitant  prices,  their  most  expensive 
and  unsalable  wares.  The  regent  opened 
a  marquetry  wardrobe  and  displayed  with 
great  pride  his  collection  of  uniforms 
and  ceremonial  costumes,  most  of  which, 
the  resident  told  me,  he  had  had  copied 
from  pictures  he  had  seen  in  books  and 
magazines.  That  wardrobe  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  of  a  theatrical  prop- 
erty-man, for  it  contained  everything  from 
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a  Dutch  court  dress,  complete  with  sword 
and  feathered  chapeau,  to  a  state  costume 
of  sky-blue  broadcloth  edged  with  white 
fur  and  trimmed  with  diamond  buttons. 
I  asked  to  see  the  royal  crown,  for  I  had 
noticed  that  the  pictures  of  former  sul- 
tans, which  I  had  seen  in  the  throne- 
room,  showed  them  wearing  crowns  of 
a  peculiar  pattern,  strikingly  similar  to 
those  of  the  Emper- 
ors of  Abyssinia, 
whereupon  there 
ensued  a  whispered 
conversation  be- 
tween the  regent, 
the  young  Sultan, 
the  resident,  and 
the  controleur.  Af- 
ter a  brief  discus- 
sion the  resident 
informed  me  that 
the  controleur  kept 
the  crown  locked 
up  in  his  safe,  but 
that  he  would  get 
it  if  I  wished  to  see 
it.  To  the  obvious 
relief  of  every  one 
except  the  young 
Sultan  I  assured 
them  that  it  did  not 
matter.  He  seemed 
disappointed.  I 
imagine  that  he 
would  have  liked 
to  get  his  hands 
upon  it. 

By  rare  good  for- 
tune a  delegation  of 
Dyak  head-hunters 
from   one   of    the 

tribes  of  the  far  interior  appeared  at  the 
palace  during  our  visit,  to  lay  some  com- 
plaint before  the  regent.  There  were 
about  a  score  of  them,  including  a  rather 
comely  young  woman,  whose  comeliness 
was  somewhat  marred,  however,  according 
to  European  standards  at  least,  by  the 
lobes  of  her  ears  being  stretched  until  they 
touched  her  shoulders  by  the  great  weight 
of  the  brass  earrings  which  depended  from 
them.  The  younger  warriors,  who  were 
naked  save  for  rags  twisted  about  their 
loins,  were  as  superb  specimens  of  phys- 
ical development  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
Their  oiled  l)rown  skins  rriade  them  look 
like  bronzes  in  a  museum.    Several  of  the 


A  real  wild  man  of  Borneo. 


A  Dyak  head-hunter  using 
in  the  juni^le  of 


Dyaks  were  armed  with  sumpitans  or 
blow-guns — tubes  of  hard  wood,  about 
eight  feet  in  length  and  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  bore  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
.22  caliber  rifle.  The  darts  used  in  the 
sumpitan  are  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a 
knitting-needle.  One  end  is  fitted  with  a 
sort  of  cork,  made  of  pith,  of  the  same 
caliber   as   the   bore   of    the  blow -gun; 

the  other  end  is 
sharpened  and 
dipped  in  a  pecu- 
liarly virulent  poi- 
son, the  slightest 
scratch  causing  a 
speedy  and  painful 
death.  The  dart  is 
expelled  from  the 
sumpitan  by  a  short, 
quick  exhalation  of 
the  breath,  a  puff 
rather  than  a  steady 
air-pressure.  The- 
resident  told  me 
that  among  certain 
of  the  Dyak  tribes 
practically  all  of  the 
men  suffer  from 
rupture  as  a  result 
of  the  constant  use 
of  the  blow-gun. 
At  the  direction  of 
the  regent  one  of  the 
warriors  gave  an 
amazing  exhibition 
of  his  proficiency 
with  this  silent  and 
deadly  weapon.  At 
a  distance  of  fifty 
paces  he  put  a  dozen 
darts  in  rapid  suc- 
cession into  a  leaf  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand  and  at  thirty  paces  he  repeatedl>' 
hit  a  bamboo  the  size  of  my  middle  finger. 
Noticing  my  interest  in  the  equipment  of 
the  Dyaks,  the  regent  called  up  their 
chief  and,  without  so  much  as  a  by-your- 
leave,  presented  me  with  his  sumpitan 
and  the  quiver  of  poisoned  darts,  his 
wooden  shield,  decorated  with  seventy- 
two  tufts  of  human  hair — mementos  of 
that  number  of  enemies  slain  on  head- 
hunting expeditions,  a  peculiar  coat  of 
mail,  composed  of  overlapping  pieces  of 
bark  and  capable  of  turning  an  arrow, 
and  his  imposing  head-dress,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  cap  formed  from  a  leopard's 


the  sumpitan,  or  blow-gun, 
Central  liornco. 
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head,  with  a  sort  of  visor  made  from  the 
beak  of  a  hornbill,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  bunch  of  yard-long  tail-feathers  from 
some  bright-plumaged  bird.  When  the 
presentation  was  concluded  all  the  chief- 
tain had  left  was  his  breech-clout.  Judg- 
ing from  his  expression,  if  I  had  met  him 
after  dark  on  a  lonely  jungle- trail  I 
would  have  found  my  Wild  Man  of  Bor- 
neo— and  very  wild,  indeed. 

From  Samarinda,  in  Borneo,  to  Makas- 
sar, the  capital  of  the  Celebes,*  took  two 
days^  steaming,  our  course  lying  past  ^'  the 
Little  Paternosters,  as  you  come  to  the 
Union  Bank,"  where,  you  remember,  Sir 
Anthony  Gloster,  of  Kipling's  poem  of 
''The  Mary  Gloster,"  was  buried  beside 
his  wife.  Before  we  had  fairly  made  our 
hawsers  fast  to  the  wharf  at  Makassar 


A  Dyak  head-hunter,  Dutch  Borneo. 

Noticing  my  interest  in  the  equipment  of  the  Dyaks,  the 
regent  called  up  their  chief  and,  without  so  much  as  a 
by-your-leave,  presented  me  with  his  sumpitan  and  the 
quiver  of  poisoned  darts,  his  wooden  shield,  decorated  with 
seventy-two  tufts  of  human  hair — mementos  of  that  num- 
ber of  enemies  slain  on  head-hunting  expeditions,  a  pe- 
culiar coat  of  mail,  composed  of  overlapping  pieces  of  bark 
and  capable  of  turning  an  arrow,  and  hisimposinghead-dress, 
which  consisted  of  a  cap  formed  from  a  leopard's  head,  with 
a  sort  of  visor  made  from  the  beak  of  a  hornbill,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  bunch  of  yard-long  tail-feathers.— Page  3 1 . 


it  became  evident  that  among  the  natives 
our  arrival  had  created  a  distinct  sensa- 
tion. The  wharf  was  crowded  with  Bugis, 
as  the  natives  of  the  southern  Celebes  are 
known,  who  tried  in  vain  to  make  them- 
selves understood  by  our  Filipino  crew. 
Instead  of  the  boisterous  curiosity  which 
had  marked  the  attitude  of  the  natives 
at  the  other  ports,  the  Bugis  seemed  to  be 
laboring  under  a  suppressed  but  none  the 
less  evident  excitement.  When  I  went 
ashore  to  call  on  the  American  consul 
they  made  way  for  me  with  a  respect 
which  verged  on  reverence.  This  curious 
attitude  was  explained  by  the  consul. 

''Your  coming  has  revived  among  the 
natives  a  very  ancient  and  curious  leg- 
end," he  told  me.  "When  the  Dutch 
established  their  rule  in  the  Celebes,  some- 
thing over  three  centuries  ago,  the  King 
of  the  Bugis  mysteriously  disappeared. 
Whether  he  fled  or  was  killed  in  battle, 
no  one  knows.  In  any  event,  from  his 
disappearance  arose  a  tradition  that  he 
had  founded  another  kingdom  in  some 
islands  far  to  the  north,  but  that,  'when 
the  time  was  propitious,  he  would  return 
to  free  his  people  from  foreign  domina- 
tion. Thus  he  came  in  time  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  divinity,  a  sort  of  Messiah. 
Curiously  enough,  the  natives  refer  to 
him  by  a  name  which,  translated  into 
English,  means  'the  King  of  Manila.' 
Some  months  ago  it  was  reported  in  the 
Makassar  papers  that  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  the  Philippines  expected  to  visit 
the  Celebes  upon  his  way  to  Australia, 
whereupon  the  rumor  spread  among  the 
Bugis  like  wild-fire  that  'the  King  of 
Manila '  -  was  about  to  return  to  his 
ancient  kingdom,  but  the  excitement 
gradually  subsided  when  the  governor- 
general  failed  to  appear.  But  when  the 
Negros  entered  the  harbor  this  morning, 
and  it  was  reported  that  she  was  from 
Manila  and  had  on  board  a  white  man 
who  had  some  mysterious  mission  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  the  excitement 
flamed  up  again.  The  natives,  you  see, 
who  are  as  simple  and  credulous  as  chil- 
dren, believe  that  you  are  the  Messiah  of 
their  legend  and  that  you  have  come  to 
liberate  them  from  Dutch  rule."t 

*  Pronounced  as  though  it  was  spelled  Cel-lay-bees,  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

t Owing  to  my  ignorance  of  Dutch  and  Buginese,  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  dependable  account  of  this  curious  leg- 
end, but  the  several  versions  which  I  heard  agreed  in  their 
essentials  with  that  given  above. 
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"But  look  here,"  said  I,  annoyance  in 
my  tone,  "  this  isn't  as  funny  as  it  seems. 
Tying  me  up  to  this  fool  tradition  may 
result  in  spoiling  all  my  plans  for  taking 
pictures  in  the  Celebes.  Of  course  the 
Dutch  authorities  know  perfectly  well 
that  I  haven't  come  here  to  start  a  revo- 
lution, but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may 
not  want  any  one  whom  the  natives  re- 
gard as  a  Messiah  to  go  wandering  about 
in  the  interior,  where  Dutch  rule  is  none 
too  firmly  established  anyway,  for  fear 
that  my  presence  might  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  an  insurrection." 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you,"  the  consul 
reassured  me.  "I'll  take  you  over  now 
to  call  on  the  governor.  He's  a  good  sort 
and  he'll  do  everything  he  can  to  help 
you.  Then  I'll  send  the  editors  of  the 
vernacular  papers  around  to  the  boat  to 
call  on  you.  You  can  explain  that  you're 
here  to  get  motion-pictures,  and  you 
might  tell  them  that  some  of  your  ancestors 
were  Dutch,  and  they'll  print  the  inter- 
view in  their  papers,  and  by  to-morrow  the 
news  will  have  spread  among  the  Bugis 
that  you're  not  their  Messiah  after  all." 

"I  know  now,"  I  said,  "how  it  feels  to 
refuse  a  throne." 

At  tiffin  that  noon  on  the  Negros  I  told 
the  story  to  the  others.  "So  you  see," 
I  concluded,  "  if  I  had  been  willing  to  take 
a  chance,  I  might  have  been  King  of  the 
Bugis." 

"They  wouldn't  have  called  you  that 
at  home,"  the  Lovely  Lady  said  unkindly. 
"There  they  would  have  called  you  the 
King  of  the  Bugs." 

Of  the  nineteen  countries  which  we 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  expedition 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  none 
did  we  encounter  such  strange  customs 
and  curious  sights  as  in  the  Sultanate 
of  Djokjakarta,  in  middle  Java.  Though 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Dutch,  whose 
iron  hand  is  concealed  within  a  velvet 
glove,  the  reigning  Sultan,  Hamankoe 
Boewoenoe  VII,  "  Ruler  of  the  World  and 
Spike  of  the  Universe,"  as  he  modestly 
styles  himself,  still  exercises  a  considerable 
degree  of  influence  over  his  eight  hundred 
thousand  subjects.  The  Sultan,  who  is 
now  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  believes  in 
large  families,  one  of  the  estimates  which 
I  heard  crediting  him  with  one  hundred 
Vol.  LXIX— 3 


The  captain  of  the  body-guard  of  "The  Spike 
of  the  Universe." 

He  wore  a  scarlet  coat  likethose  worn  by  the  British  grena- 
diers during  the  American  Revolution,  a  pipe-clayed 
cross-belt,  white  nankeen  breeches,  enormous  cavalry 
boots,  and  a  peculiar  bat  of  black  leather  which  was  a 
cross  between  the  cap  of  a  Norman  man-at-arms  and  a 
fireman's  helmet. — Page  34. 


and  eighty  children.  The  youngest,  who  is 
four  years  old,  is  sometimes  referred  to  by 
Europeans  as  "  the  Joke  of  Djokjakarta." 

By  extraordinary  good  fortune  we  ar- 
rived in  Djokjakarta  on  the  eve  of  the 
celebration  of  a  double  royal  wedding, 
two  of  the  Sultan's  grandsons  marrying 
two  of  his  granddaughters.  Thanks  to 
the  interest  taken  in  our  enterprise  by 
the  Dutch  resident,  we  were  enabled  to 
obtain  a  remarkable  series  of  pictures  of 
the  highly  spectacular  marriage  cere- 
monies, it  being  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
that  a  motion-picture  camera  had  been 
permitted  within  the  closely  guarded 
precincts  of  the  royal  kraton,  which  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  great  walled  citadel 
within  which  dwell  the  Sultan,  the  of- 
ficials of  his  court,  and  upward  of  fifteen 
thousand  retainers. 

The  festivities,  which  occupied  several 
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days,  consisted  of  receptions,  fireworks,  fireman's  helmet.  They  were  armed  in- 
reviews,  games,  dances,  and  reUgious  discriminately  with  long  pikes  and  ancient 
ceremonies,  culminating  in  a  most  im-  flint-locks,  and  marched  to  the  music  of 
pressive  and  colorful  pageant,  when  the  fife  and  drum.  Could  that  force  have 
two  bridegrooms  proceeded  to  the  palace  marched  down  Broadway,  equipped  pre- 
in  state  to  claim  their  brides.  Nowhere  cisely  as  I  saw  it  in  Djokjakarta,  it  would 
outside  the  pages  of  ''The  Wizard  of  Oz"  have  created  a  riot.  Perhaps  the  most 
can  one  find  such  amazing  and  fantastic  curious  feature  of  the  procession  was  pro- 
costumes  as  those  worn  by  the  thousands  vided  by  the  clowns,  both  men  and  wo- 
of natives  who  took  part  in  that  proces-  men — an  interesting  survival  of  the  court- 
sion.  Every  combination  of  colors  was  jesters  of  the  Middle  Ages — powdered 
used,  every  period  of  European  and  and  painted  like  their  fellows  of  the  circus, 
Asiatic  history  was  represented.  Some  of  and  with  many  of  their  stereotyped  an- 
the  costumes  looked  as  though  they  had  tics.  One  of  them,  wearing  an  enormous 
been  copied  from  Bakst's  designs  for  the  pair  of  black  spectacles,  bestrode  a  sort 
Russian  ballet — or  perhaps  Bakst  ob-  of  broomstick  hobby-horse,  and,  when 
tained  his  ideas  in  Djokjakarta;  others  he  saw  that  Hawkinson  was  taking  his 
had  evidently  found  their  inspiration  in  picture,  cavorted  and  grimaced,  to  the 
the  uniforms  of  Louis  XIV's  era,  from  the  huge  delight  of  the  lookers-on. 
soldiery  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Following  a  gorgeous  cavalcade  of 
courts  of  the  great  Indian  princes,  from  mounted  princes  of  the  blood,  in  uniforms 
the  Ziegfeld  Follies.  evidently  copied  from  those  of  Napoleon 

The  procession  was  led  by  four  peasant  Ill's  day,  and  kepis  surmounted  by  tower- 
women  bearing  trays  of  vegetables  and  ing  ostrich  plumes,  came  a  long  procession 
fruits,  symbolic  of  fecundity,  I  assumed,  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  household 
Behind  them,  sitting  cross-legged  in  glass  —the  royal  betel-box  bearer,  the  royal 
cages  swung  from  poles,  each  borne  by  a  cuspidor-carrier,  and  others  bearing  on 
score  of  sweating  coolies  in  scarlet  liveries,  scarlet  cushions  the  royal  toothpicks,  the 
were  the  four  chief  messengers  of  the  royal  tooth-brush,  the  royal  toilet-set, 
royal  harem — former  concubines  of  the  and  the  royal  mirror,  all  of  these  acces- 
Sultan  who  had  once  been  noted  for  their  sories  being  of  gold  set  with  jewels.  The 
influence  and  beauty.  The  cages — I  can  mothers  of  the  brides,  painted  like  cour- 
think  of  no  better  description — were  of  tesans  and  hung  with  jewels,  were  borne 
red  lacquer,  about  four  feet  square,  with  by  in  sedan-chairs,  in  which  they  sat 
glass  sides,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  en-  cross-legged  on  silken  cushions.  Then, 
tirely  air-tight.  When  opposite  us  the  after  a  dramatic  pause,  their  approach 
procession  halted  for  a  few  moments  and  heralded  by  a  burst  of  barbaric  music, 
the  panting  coolies  lowered  their  burdens  came  the  brides  themselves,  each  reclin- 
to  the  ground,  whereupon  Hawkinson,  ing  in  an  enormous  scarlet  litter  borne 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  when  the  by  fifty  men.  Beside  them  sat  attendants 
business  of  getting  pictures  is  concerned,  who  sprinkled  them  with  perfumes  and 
set  up  his  camera  within  six  feet  of  one  cooled  them  with  fans  of  peacock-feath- 
of  the  cages  and  proceeded  to  take  a  ers.  In  accordance  with  an  ancient 
"close-up"  of  the  indignant  but  helpless  Javanese  custom,  the  faces,  necks,  arms, 
occupant,  who,  unable  to  turn  away,  and  breasts  of  the  brides  were  stained 
could  only  assume  an  indifference  which  with  saffron  to  a  brilliant  yellow;  their 
she  was  far  from  feeling.  cheeks  were  as  stiff  with  enamel  as  their 

Following    the    harem    attendants  garments  were  with  jewels.    Immediately 

marched  a  company  of  the  royal  body-  behind  the  palanquins  bearing  the  brides 

guard,  in  scarlet  cutaway  coats  like  those  — one  of  whom  looked  to  be  about  thir- 

worn  by  the  British  grenadiers  during  teen,  the  other  somewhat  older — rode  the 

the    American    Revolution,    pipe-clayed  bridegrooms;  one,  a  sullen-looking  fellow 

cross-belts,  white  nankeen  breeclies,  enor-  who,  I  was  told,  already  had  five  wives, 

mous  cavalry  boots,  extending  half-way  astride   a  magnificent  gray  Arab;    the 

up  the  thigh,  and  peculiar  hats  of  black  other,  who  was  still  a  boy,  on  a  showy 

glazed  leather,  which  were  a  cross  between  bay  stallion,  both  animals  being  decked 

the  cap  of  a  Norman  man-at-arms  and  a  with  flowers  and  caparisoned  in  scarlet 
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leather.  The  grooms,  naked  to  the  waist,  when  an  opportunity  occurs.  On  the  day 
were,  Hke  their  brides,  smeared  with  saf-  of  the  cremation,  which  is  usually  fixed  by 
f ron ;  their  sarongs  were  of  cloth-of-gold  an  astrologer,  the  remains  are  transferred 
and  they  were  loaded  with  jewelled  neck-  from  the  jar  to  a  wooden  coffin  and  car- 
laces,  bracelets,  and  anklets.  Following  ried  with  much  pomp  to  the  meru,  or  place 
them  on  foot  was  a  great  horde  of  digni-  of  cremation.  When  the  deceased  is  of 
taries  and  courtiers,  clad  in  costumes  of  royal  or  noble  blood  the  meru  is  frequent- 
every  description  and  walking  under  a  ly  a  magnificent  structure,  sometimes 
forest  of  gold  and  colored  umbrellas  borne  costing  many  thousands  of  dollars,  built 
by  their  liveried  attendants.     The  Great-  for  the  purpose,  and  torn  down  when  that 


est  Show  on  Earth, 
in  its  palmiest  days, 
never  produced  so 
fantastic  and  color- 
ful a  spectacle.  It 
would  have  been 
the  envy  and  the 
despair  of  the  late 
PhineasT.  Barnum. 

Upon  our  arrival 
at  Singapore,  which 
is  the  great  cross- 
roads of  the  Far 
East  and  a  port  of 
call  for  many  lines 
of  steamships,  there 
seemed  no  valid  ex- 
cuse for  keeping  the 
Negros  any  longer, 
so  I  sent  the  little 
vessel,  on  which  we 
had  cruised  upward 
of  six  thousand 
miles,  back  to  Ma- 
nila, taking  passage 
for  ourselves  on  a 
small  Chinese- 
owned  steamer,  the 
Kuala,  for  Bangkok. 
Fortune  was 
again  kind  to  us  in 
the  Siamese  capi- 
tal, for  we  reached  that  city  on  the  eve  of  the  ceremonies  lasted  upward  of  a  week, 
a  series  of  royal  cremations,  the  atten-  King  Rama  going  in  state  each  afternoon 
dant  ceremonies  providing  enough  action  to  the  meru,  where  he  took  his  place  on  a 
and  color  to  satisfy  even  Hawkinson.  throne  in  an  elaborately  decorated  pavil- 
The  Siamese  have  a  singular  institution,  ion.  After  brief  ceremonies  by  a  large 
according  to  which,  before  burning,  the  bodyof. yellow-robed  Buddhist  priests,  the 
embalmed  body  is  placed  in  a  large 'jar    King  set  fire  to  the  end  of  a  long  fuse, 

which  in  turn  ignited  the  three  pyres 
simultaneously,  the  ascending  clouds  of 
smoke  being  greeted  by  the  roll  of  drums 
and  the  crash  of  saluting  cannon. 

When  I  first  suggested  to  friends  in 
Bangkok  that  I  wished  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  Hawkinson  to  take  pictures 
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A  clown  in  the  royal  wedding  procession  at 
Djokjakarta. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of  the  procession  was 
provided  by  the  clowns — an  interesting  survival  of  the 
court- jesters  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  powdered  and 
painted  like  their  fellows  of  the  circus,  and  with  many 
of  their  stereotyped  antics.  One  of  them,  wearing  an 
enormous  pair  of  black  spectacles,  bestrode  a  sort  of 
broomstick  hobby-horse. — Page  34. 


purpose  is  accom- 
plished. The  coffin 
is  placed  on  the 
pyre,  which  is  light- 
ed by  relatives,  the 
occasion  being  con- 
sidered one  for  re- 
joicing rather  than 
mourning.  The 
royal  meru,  which 
had  been  erected  in 
a  small  park  in  the 
outskirts. of  the 
capital  at  a  cost  of 
one  hundred  thou- 
sand ticals,  was  a 
really  beautiful 
structure  of  true 
Siamese  architec- 
ture, elaborately 
decorated  in  scarlet 
and  gold  and  draped 
with  hangings  of  the 
same  colors.  With- 
in the  meru  were 
three  pyres,  con- 
cealed by  gilt 
screens,  on  which 
were  laid  the  coffins 
containing  the 
bodies.  As  there 
were  a  number  of 
bodies  to  be  burned, 


and  kept  in  a  temple  or  in  the  house  of 
the  deceased  for  a  period  determined  by 
the  rank  of  the  dead  man — the  King  for 
twelve  months  and  so  downward.  If  the 
relatives  are  too  poor  to  afford  fuel  and 
the  other  necessary  preparations,  they 
bury  the  body,  but  exhume  it  for  burning 
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of  the  cremation,  they  told  me  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question. 

''But  why?"  I  protested.  ''Motion- 
pictures  were  taken  of  the  funerals  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  King  Edward,  and  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  without  any  one  dream- 
ing of  protesting,  so  why  should  there  be 
any  objection  here?  Nothing  in  the 
least  disrespectful  is  intended." 


that,  but  they're  as  conservative  as  Bos- 
tonians." 

Two  days  later,  however,  he  sent  me  a 
letter,  signed  by  the  minister  of  the  royal 
household,  authorizing  Hawkinson  to 
take  motion-pictures  in  the  grounds  of 
the  meru  on  the  following  day  prior  to 
the  cremation.  I  didn't  quite  like  the 
sound  of  the  last  four  words,  "prior  to  the 


In  the  courtyard  of  the  temple  of  the  Emerald  Buddha,  in  the  grounds  of  the  royal  palace  at  Bangkok. 

From  left  to  right:  Major  Powell,  the  Lovely  Lady,  a  court  chamberlain,  the  Winsome  Widow,  and  another 

oflScial  of  the  royal  household. 


"But  this  is  Siam,"  my  friends  replied 
pessimistically,  "and  such  things  aren't 
done  here.  No  one  has  ever  taken  a  mo- 
tion-picture of  a  royal  cremation." 

"It's  never  too  late  to  begin,"  I  told 
them. 

So  I  took  a  rickshaw  out  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  and  enlisted  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  charge  d'affaires,  Mr.  Donald 
Rodgers,  the  very  efficient  young  diplo- 
matist who  was  representing  American 
interests  in  Siam  pending  the  arrival  of 
the  new  minister. 

"I'll  do  my  best  to  arrange  it,"  Rodg- 
ers assured  me,  "but  I'm  not  sanguine 
about  being  successful.  The  Siamese  are 
fine  people,  kindly  and  hospitable  and  all 


cremation,"  but  I  felt  that  it  was  not  an 
occasion  for  quibbling.  So  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  at  the  appointed  hour — ^which  was 
two  hours  ahead  of  the  time  set  for  the  cre- 
mation— Hawkinson  started  for  the  meru 
in  a  car,  accompanied  by  his  interpreter. 
He  did  not  return  until  dinner-time. 

"  What  happened  ?  "  I  inquired,  by  way 
of  greeting. 

"What  didn't  happen?"  he  retorted. 
"They  turned  me  out  just  as  the  crema- 
tion was  commencing.  When  we  reached 
the  meru,  I  was  met  by  an  official  wearing 
bright-blue  pants,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  assist  me  in  taking  the 
pictures.  Well,  I  got  a  few  shots  of  the 
meru  itself,  and  of  the  royal  pavilion,  and 
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of  some  of  the  priests  and  soldiers,  but  so  intense — on  one  afternoon  the  ther- 
there  wasn't  much  doing  because  there  mometer  in  my  room  registered  a  trifle 
wasn't  any  action.  So  I  sat  down  to  wait  over  130° — that  this  plan  had  to  be  aban- 
for  things  to  happen.  Pretty  soon  the  doned.  The  only  regular  service  between 
troops  began  arriving — lancers  and  a  Siamese  and  Indo-China  ports  is  provided 
battery  of  artillery  and  a 
company  of  the  royal  body- 
guard in  red  coats — and 
after  them  came  the  guests : 
officials  and  dignitaries  in 
all  sorts  of  gorgeous  uni- 
forms covered  with  decora- 
tions. A  few  minutes  later 
I  heard  some  one  say, '  The 
King  is  coming,'  so  I  got 
the  camera  ready  to  begin 
work.  Just  then  up  comes 
my  Siamese  chaperone. 
'You  will  have  to  leave 
now,'  says  he.  'Leave? 
What  for?'  said  I.  'Be- 
cause the  cremation  is 
about  to  begin,'  he  tells  me. 
'  But  that's  what  I've  come 
to  take  pictures  of,'  I  told 
him.  'Oh,  no,'  says  he, 
very  politely;  'your  per- 
mission says  that  you  can 
take  pictures  prior  to  the  cre- 
mation.^ So  they  showed 
me  the  gate." 

"So  you  didn't  get  any 
pictures  ?  "  I  queried,  deep 
disappointment  in  my 
tone. 

"Sure,  I  got  the  pic- 
tures," was  the  answer. 
"Some  of  them,  at  any 
rate.  That's  what  I  went 
for,  wasn't  it?" 

"But  how  did  you  work 
it?"  I  demanded. 

"Easy,"  he  replied,  non- 
chalantly lighting  a  ciga- 
rette.    "I  told  the  driver 

to  back  his  car  up  against  the  iron  fence    by  a  small  and  incredibly  dirty  steamer 
which  encircles  the  mem;  then  I  set  the    which  plies  at  fortnightly  intervals  be- 
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I  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  from  the  minister  of  the  royal 
household  a  receipt  for  my  tip,  which  is  repro- 
duced herewith. — Page  40. 


camera  up  in  the  tonneau,  so  that  it  was 
above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  screwed  on 
the  six-inch  lens  which  I  use  for  long- 
distance shots,  and  took  the  pictures." 

It  had  been  my  original  intention  to 
travel  overland  from  Siam  to  Indo-China 


tween  Bangkok  and  Saigon,  the  capital 
of  Cochin-China,  but  as  that  would  have 
meant  our  missing  the  journey  across  the 
peninsula,  I  persuaded  the  captain  of  a 
little  Danish  trading  steamer,  for  a  sub- 
stantial consideration,  to  take  us  to  Kep, 
on  the  coast  of  Cambodia.     Kep,  which 


by  elephant,  but  the  spring  was  so  far  the  French  have  attempted  to  dignify  by 
advanced  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  calling  it  a  station  balcinihc,  consists  of  a 
leave  Bangkok,  and  the  heat  had  become    cluster  of  bungalows  built  on  a  hill  above 
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the  sea,  which  are  occupied  during  the  its  breath.    The  American,  thrusting  the 

hot    months    by    fever-stricken    officials  muzzle  of  his  weapon  into  the  furry  neck 

from  the  hinterland.    At  Kep,  thanks  to  of  the  great  cat,  let  go  with  both  barrels, 

the  interest  taken  in  our  enterprise  by  blowing   away   the   throat   and   jugular 

the  French  authorities,  we  found  await-  vein  and  killing  it  instantly.     With  the 

ing  us  an  ancient  and  battered  Renault,  aid   of  his  badly  frightened  driver,  he 

which  looked  as  though  it  was  entitled  to  bundled  the  great  striped  carcass  into  the 

service  stripes  for  four  years  of  war  ser-  tonneau   of  the  car  and  imperturbedly 

vice,  to  take  us  through  the  three  hundred  continued  on  his  bird-shooting  expedition, 

kilometres  of  jungle  lying  between  the  Some  people  seem  to  have  a  monopoly 

coast  and  Pnom-Penh,  the  Cambodian  of  luck. 

capital.  The  highway  which  the  French  Pnom-Penh,  the  capital  of  Cambodia 
have  built  across  Cambodia  forms  a  sec-  and  the  residence  of  King  Sisowath,  is 
tion  of  the  great  Route  Mandarine,  by  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  pic- 
means  of  which  the  motorist  who  is  will-  turesque  and  interesting  cities  in  Asia, 
ing  to  put  up  with  some  discomforts  can  In  its  teeming  bazaars  mingle  Cambo- 
skirt  the  coast  of  the  entire  peninsula,  dians,  Annamites,  Siamese,  Chinese,  Ma- 
from  Kep,  on  the  Siamese  frontier,  to  lays,  Hindus,  and  occasional  Europeans; 
Haiphong,  on  the  borders  of  China.  It  rickshaws,  called  pousse-pousse  in  Indo- 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  highways  China,  serve  in  lieu  of  taxicabs  and  street- 
in  the  world,  for  the  greater  part  of  it  cars;  quaint  hooded  carts,  drawn  by 
lies  through  a  virgin  and  uninhabited  snow-white  bullocks,  go  creaking  down 
jungle.  the  shaded  avenues,  while  gorgeously 
The  good  fortune  which  had  attended  caparisoned  elephants  from  the  royal 
us  for  upward  of  twenty  thousand  miles  stables  attract  no  more  attention  than 
completely  deserted  us  during  our  jour-  does  a  horse-drawn  hansom  in  the  streets 
ney  across  Indo-China,  for  we  motored  of  New  York;  the  gilded  spires  and  bril- 
from  Kep  to  Pnom-Penh,  and  thence  on  liantly  tiled  roofs  of  the  temples,  towers, 
to  Saigon,  with  as  little  incident  as  we  pagodas,  and  palaces  blaze  like  enormous 
would  have  encountered  in  touring  from  jewels  under  the  tropic  sun.  Here,  it 
New  York  to  Washington.  That  should  seemed  to  me,  was  a  rich  and  virgin  field 
not  be  taken  to  mean,  however,  that  ad-  for  the  motion-picture  camera.  But  the 
venture  is  never  to  be  had  in  these  regions,  chief  obstacle  to  its  proper  exploitation 
Only  a  short  time  before  our  arrival  at  on  the  screen  lay,  as  I  soon  discovered,  in 
Saigon,  for  example,  an  American  en-  the  fact  that  the  things  most  worth 
gaged  in  business  in  that  city  set  out  one  photographing  are  within  the  jealously 
morning  before  daybreak,  in  a  small  car,  guarded  precincts  of  the  royal  palace, 
for  the  paddy-fields,  where  there  is  ex-  Here  is  the  great  Silver  Pagoda,  so  named 
cellent  bird-shooting  in  the  early  dawn,  because  its  floors  are  entirely  of  that 
The  car,  which,  owing  to  the  intense  metal,  containing  the  famous  Emerald 
heat,  had  no  wind-shield,  was  driven  by  Buddha;  here  are  kept  the  royal  white 
the  Annamite  chauffeur,  the  American,  a  elephants;  here  dwell  the  dancing-girls 
double-barrel  loaded  with  bird-shot  across  of  the  royal  ballet,  whose  remarkable 
his  knees,  sitting  beside  him  on  the  front  performances  are  usually  given  only  on 
seat.    Rounding  a  turn  in  the  jungle  road  state  occasions. 

at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  the  twin  beams  When  I  broached  to  the  French  resi- 
of  light  from  the  lamps  fell  on  a  tiger,  dent-superior,  who  is  the  real  ruler  of 
which,  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  on-  Cambodia,  the  subject  of  taking  motion- 
rushing  glare,  crouched  snarling  in  the  pictures  within  the  royal  enclosure,  he 
middle  of  the  highway.  There  was  no  was  anything  but  sanguine, 
time  to  stop  the  car,  and  as  the  jungle  "I'm  afraid  it's  quite  impossible,"  he 
came  to  the  very  edge  of  the  narrow  road,  told  me.  ''The  King  is  at  his  summer 
there  was  no  way  to  avoid  the  tiger,  palace  at  Kampot,  where  he  will  remain 
which,  just  as  the  car  was  upon  it,  gath-  for  several  weeks.  Without  his  permis- 
ered  itself  and  sprang,  landing  on  the  sion  nothing  can  be  done.  Moreover,  the 
hood  with  all  four  feet,  its  snarling  face  royal  ballet,  which  is  the  most  interesting 
so  close  to  the  men  that  they  could  feel  sight  in  Cambodia,  is  never  under  any 
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circumstances  permitted  to  dance  unless 
his  Majesty  is  present." 

''But  why  not  telegraph  the  King?" 
I  suggested,  though  with  waning  hope. 
"Or  get  him  on  the  telephone.  Tell  him 
how  much  the  pictures  would  do  to  ac- 


all,"  he  told  me.  "I  will  send  for  the 
minister  of  the  royal  household  and  ask 
him  if  he  can  communicate  with  the  King. 
As  soon  as  I  learn  something  definite, 
you  will  hear  from  me." 
The  second  day  following  I  received  a 


I'lioLo  by  ilie  6      '     j^    I^,a\   P  -ii    '  l/,-  oysiiTi  Ex f'cditw)! . 

The  entrance  to  the  palace  of  King  Sisowath  of  Cambodia  at  Pnoni-Penh. 

When  we  entered  the  gate  of  the  palace  I  felt  as  though  1  had  been  translated  to  the  days  oi  Haroun-al-Raschid,  for  the 

vast  courtyard  was  flanked  on  all  sides  by  marble  buildings  with  tiled  roots  of  cobalt  blue,  of 

emerald  green,  of  red.  and  of  brilliant  yellow. — Page  40. 


quaint  the  American  public  with  the  at- 
tractions of  his  country;  explain  to  him 
that  they  would  bring  here  hundreds  of 
visitors  who  otherwise  would  never  know 
that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Pnom-Penh. 
More  than  that,"  I  added  diplomatically, 
"  they  would  undoubtedly  wake  up  Amer- 
ican capitalists  to  a  realization  of  Cam- 
bodia's natural  resources.  That's  what 
you  particularly  want  here,  isn't  it — for- 
eign capital?" 

That  argument  seemed  to  impress  the 
'shrewd  and  far-seeing  Frenchman. 

''Perhaps  something  can  1:)c  done,  after 


call  from  the  chief  of  the  political  bu- 
reau. 

"  Everything  has  been  arranged  as  you 
desired,"  was  the  cheering  news  with 
which  he  greeted  me.  The  dcfiU  will  take 
place  in  the  grounds  of  the  palace  to- 
morrow morning.  Already  the  necessary- 
orders  have  been  issued.  Thirty  ele- 
phants with  their  state  housings;  eighty 
ceremonial  cars  drawn  by  sacred  bullocks; 
the  royal  body-guard  in  full  uniform;  a 
delegation  of  mandarins  in  court-dress;  a 
hundred  Buddhist  priests  attached  to  the 
royal  temple;  and,  morco\er,  his  Majesty 
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has  granted  special  permission — an  un- 
heard-of thing,  let  me  tell  you! — for  the 
royal  ballet  to  give  a  performance  ex- 
pressly for  you  to-morrow  afternoon  on 
the  terrace  of  the  throne-hall.  It  will  be 
a  marvellous  spectacle." 

''Bully!"  I  exclaimed.  ''Won't  you 
have  a  drink?" 

"There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion," the  official  remarked  hesitatingly, 
as  he  sipped  the  gin  sling  which  is  the  fa- 
vorite drink  of  the  tropics.  "There  will 
be  a  small  charge  for  expenses — tips,  you 
know,  for  the  palace  officials." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  I  replied  lightly. 
"How  much  will  the  tips  amount  to?" 

"Only  about  two  hundred  piastres," 
was  the  somewhat  startling  answer,  for, 
at  the  then  current  rate  of  exchange  a 
piastre  was  worth  about  $1.50  gold. 
"The  resident  will  pay  half  of  it,  how- 
ever, as  he  believes  that  the  pictures  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  country." 

Of  course  I  paid  the  one  hundred  pias- 
tres, but  as  I  anticipated  the  scepticism 
of  people  at  home,  who  are  under  the  de- 
lusion that  tipping  has  reached  its  apogee 
in  America,  I  took  the  precaution  to 
obtain  from  the  minister  of  the  royal 
household  a  receipt  for  my  tip,  which  is 
reproduced  herewith. 

When  we  entered  the  gate  of  the  pal- 
ace the  next  morning,  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  been  translated  to  the  days  of  Ha- 
roun-al-Raschid,  for  the  vast  courtyard, 
flanked  on  all  sides  by  marble  buildings 
with  tiled  roofs  of  cobalt  blue,  of  emerald 
green,  of  red,  and  of  brilliant  yellow,  was 
literally  crowded  with  elephants,  bullocks, 
horses,  chariots,  palanquins,  soldiers, 
priests,  and  officials — in  short,  all  the 
pomp  and  panoply  of  an  Asiatic  court. 
Though  close  examination  revealed  the 
gold  as  gilt  and  the  jewels  as  colored 
glass,  the  general  effect  was  undeniably 
gorgeous.  In  spite  of  the  brilliance  of  the 
scene,  Hawkinson  was  as  blase  as,  ever. 
He  issued  orders  to  the  minister  of  the 
household  as  though  he  were  directing  a 
Pullman  porter. 

"Have  those  elephants  come  on  in 
double  file,"  he  commanded.  "Then  fol- 
low 'em  with  the  bullock-carts  and  the 
palanquins.  I'll  shoot  the  priests  and  the 
mandarins  later." 

"But  the  priests  must  be  taken  at 
once,"   the  minister  protested.     "They 


have  been  waiting  a  long  time,  and  they 
are  already  late  for  the  morning  service 
in  the  royal  temple."  ] 

"  Well,  they'll  have  to  wait  still  longer," 
was  the  unruffled  answer.  "Tell  them 
not  to  get  impatient.  I'll  get  round  to 
them  as  soon  as  I  finish  with  the  animals. 
Think  what  it  will  mean  to  them  to  have 
their  pictures  shown  on  the  same  screen 
with  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Fatty  Arbuckle 
and  Douglas  Fairbanks !  I  know  lots  of 
actors  who  would  wait  a  year  for  such  a 
chance."  i 

Just  then  there  approached  across  the 
courtyard  a  trio  of  youths  in  white  uni- 
forms and  gold-laced  kepis,  their  breasts 
ablaze  with  decorations.  At  sight  of 
them  the  minister  doubled  himself  in  the 
middle  like  a  jack-knife.  They  were,  it 
appeared,  some  of  the  royal  princes — 
sons  of  the  King. 

There  ensued  a  brief  colloquy  between 
the  minister  and  the  eldest  of  the  princes, 
the  conversation  evidently  relating,  as  I 
gathered  from  the  gestures,  to  the  Lovely 
Lady  and  the  Winsome  Widow,  who  at 
the  moment  were  delightedly  engaged  in 
feeding  candies  to  the  largest  of  the  ele- 
phants. 

"His  Highness  wishes  to  know,"  the 
minister  interpreted,  "when  the  ladies  of 
your  company  are  to  appear.  His  High- 
ness is  a  great  admirer  of  American  ac- 
tresses; he  saw  your  most  famous  one. 
Mademoiselle  Theda  Bara,  at  a  cinema  in 
Singapore." 

It  seemed  a  thousand  pities  to  destroy 
the  prince's  delusion. 

"Tell  his  Highness,"  I  said,  "that  the 
ladies  will  not  act  in  this  picture.  They 
only  play  comedy  parts." 

The  princes  received  the  news  with 
open  disappointment.  If  the  ladies  had 
only  consented  to  appear  on  the  back  of 
an  elephant,  or  even  in  a  palanquin,  I 
imagine  that  they  might  have  received  a 
mark  of  the  royal  favor  in  the  form  of  a 
Cambodian  decoration.  It  is  a  gorgeous 
affair  and  is  called,  with  great  appropri- 
ateness, the  "Order  of  a  Million  Ele- 
phants and  Parasols." 

That  afternoon,  on  the  broad  marble 
terrace  of  the  throne-hall,  which  had  been 
covered  with  a  scarlet  carpet  for  the  oc- 
casion, the  royal  ballet  gave  a  special 
performance  for  our  benefit.    The  dancers 
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were  much  younger  than  I  had  antici- 
pated, ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen. Dancing  has  ever  been  a  great 
institution  in  Cambodia.  Every  King 
chooses  two  hundred  and  forty  beautiful 
girls  from  the  children  of  people  of  the 
upper  classes,  who  send  them  to  the  pal- 
ace when  they  are  little  more  than  babies. 
Those  chosen  rarely  leave  the  palace, 
even  to  see  their  parents,  being  educated 
and  trained  for  dancing  at  the  King's 
expense.  The  dances,  which  have  be- 
hind them  traditions  of  two  thousand 
years,  are  illustrative  of  incidents  in  the 
poem  of  the  Ramayana  and  still  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  classical  examples  which 
are  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  great  tem- 
ple at  Angkor,  such  as  the  dancing  of  the 
goddess  Apsaras,  her  gestures,  and  her 
dress.  The  costumes  worn  by  the  danc- 
ing-girls were  the  most  gorgeous  that  we 
saw  in  Asia:  wonderful  creations  of  cloth- 
of-gold  heavily  embroidered  with  jew- 
els. Most  of  the  dancers  wore  tower- 
ing, pointed  head-dresses,  similar  to  the 
historic  crowns  of  the  Cambodian  kings, 
though  a  few  of  them  wore  masks,  one 
representing  the  head  of  a  fox,  another  a 


fish,  a  third  a  lion,  which  could  be  raised 
or  lowered,  like  the  visors  of  mediaeval 
helmets.  The  faces  of  all  of  the  dancers 
were  so  heavily  coated  with  powder  and 
enamel  that  they  would  have  been 
cracked  by  a  smile.  It  was  a  performance 
which  would  have  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  most  critical  audience  on 
Broadway,  but  there  in  the  heart  of  Cam- 
bodia, with  the  terrace  of  a  throne-hall  for 
a  stage,  with  palaces,  temples,  and  pa- 
godas for  a  setting,  with  a  blazing  tropic 
sun  for  a  spot-light,  and  with  the  audience 
clad  in  the  most  colorful  and  fantastic 
costumes  of  which  the  imagination  can 
conceive,  it  provided  a  spectacle  which  we 
who  were  privileged  to  see  it  will  ever 
remember. 

The  next  morning  we  set  sail  down  the 
mighty  Mekong  for  Saigon  and  the  sea. 
I  took  with  me  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing realized  not  one,  but  two,  of  my  boy- 
hood ambitions:  to  go  adventuring  in 
the  strange  places  and  to  join  the  circus. 
What  a  pity  that  Cap'n  Bryant  was  not 
alive  so  that  I  might  sit  on  the  steps  of 
his  Mattapoisett  cottage  and  tell  him  all 
about  it. 
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WHEN    THE    CALL    COMES    TO    THEM 


By  Franklin  Chase  Hoyt 

Presiding  Justice  of  the  Children's  Court  of  New  York  City 


T'S  a  long,  long  way  from 
Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, to  Erivan,  Armenia. 
This  and  several  other 
obvious  facts  were  dis- 
covered by  Ernest  soon 
after  his  altruistic,  but  somewhat  vision- 
ary, attempt  to  cross  the  seas  and  succor 
the  oppressed  was  interfered  with  and 
brought  to  a  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion by  the  unsympathetic  minions  of  the 
law.  For  Ernest  came  to  realize  that, 
after  all,  the  place  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  is 
in  his  own  home  and  among  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  that,  for  the  time  being,  he  could 
prove  himself  of  greater  usefulness  in 
Springfield  than  in  Erivan.  He  also  came 
to  understand  that  by  doing  his  duty, 
faithfully  and  unaffectedly,  in  his  allotted 
place  he  would  best  fit  himself  for  wider 
service  and  larger  achievement  later  on 
when  the  call  should  come  to  him  to  serve 
in  other  ways. 

Ernest  really  did  not  get  ver\'  far  on 
his  travels,  for  he  had  bareh*  completed 
the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of 
his  journey  when  an  adverse  fate  put  an 
end  to  his  cherished  project.  On  arriving 
in  New  York  from  Springfield,  he  went 
up  to  the  nearest  police  officer  and  asked, 
quite  casually,  what  was  the  quickest 
route  to  Constantinople.  The  officer, 
naturally,  was  somewhat  startled.  He 
was  well  used  to  pointing  out  the  ww  to 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx.  He  was  capa- 
ble, at  a  pinch,  of  directing  a  traveller  to 
Coney  Island  or  Jersey  City.  But  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  guiding  wanderers 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  At  the 
same  time  Ernest's  inquiry  seemed  to  in- 
terest him  greatly.  He  asked  the  boy  a 
few  questions,  which  led  Ernest  to  un- 
bosom himself  and  to  tell  of  his  plans  for 
service  in  Armenia.  The  officer  shook 
his  head.  He  was  a  man  of  hard,  com- 
mon sense,  and  he  failed  to  sympathize 
with  Ernest's  aspirations. 

"  How  much  money  have  you  got  left  ?  " 
he  asked. 
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''One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,"  re- 
plied Ernest.  ''  It's  all  mine,  too.  I  drew 
it  out  of  the  savings-bank  when  I  left 
Springfield." 

''It  may  be  yours,  all  right,"  retorted 
the  officer.  "But  there  are  some  other 
folks,  I'm  thinkin',  who  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  this  little  trip  of  yours. 
I'm  a  man  of  family  myself,  and  I  would- 
n't like  to  let  a  kid  of  your  size  go  and 
mix  it  up  with  the  Turks  till  I'd  heard 
from  his  popper  and  mommer.  I  guess 
you'll  have  to  postpone  your  jaunt  for  a 
while  and  stay  with  us  till  we  get  in 
touch  with  Springfield.  It  won't  be  long 
before  we  hear  from  them,  I'm  thinkin'." 

Ernest  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away 
to  the  children's  shelter,  but  when  he  ap- 
peared before  me  the  next  morning  he 
was  in  a  distinctly  rebellious  mood.  Not 
that  he  was  in  the  least  excited.  In  all 
my  experiences  I  have  never  seen  a  boy 
so  calm,  so  deliberate,  and  so  precise  in 
his  manner  and  choice  of  words  as  Ernest. 
But  he  was  indignant  and  outraged  at  the 
act  of  the  officer  in  taking  him  into  cus- 
tody. 

"I  should  like  you  to  tell  me,"  he  said, 
"why  this  man  has  arrested  me.  All  I 
did  was  to  ask  him  how  to  get  to  Con- 
stantinople. I  didn't  suppose  that  it 
was  a  crime  to  question  him." 

''Of  course  it's  no  crime  to  question  an 
officer,"  I  laughed.  "But^tell  me,  why 
did  you  want  to  go  to  Constantinople?" 

"This  was  my  reason"  (I  record  Ern- 
est's sententious  words  almost  verbatim) : 
"I  wanted  to  be  of  some  real  use  in  the 
world,  and  there  was  nothing  I  could  do 
at  home.  I've  read  a  great  deal  about 
the  suffering  in  Armenia,  and  I  thought 
that  if  I  could  get  to  Constantinople  I 
might  offer  my  services  to  the  American 
committee." 

"Don't  you  think,"  I  asked  him,  "that 
you  are  rather  young  to  take  up  such 
work?" 

In  answer  to  my  question  he  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  newspaper  clipping, 
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telling  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  had  en-  "I've  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up  my 

listed  as  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  who  trip  entirely,"  he  replied,  with  seriousness 

had  actually  served  in  France  with  the  and  deliberation.     "I  want  to  go  home 

American  Expeditionary  Force.     "What  with  my  brother,  and  I  can  promise  you 

others  have   done,   I  can  do!"   he  re-  that  I  won't  run  away  again  in  a  hurry, 

marked  gravely.  I've  thought  over  everything  very  care- 

"  Did  you  talk  over  this  plan  with  your  fully  since  yesterday,  and  I  see  now  how 

mother  and  father?"  I  continued.  foolish  I  was.     I'm  much  too  young  to 

"No,   I   didn't,"   he  replied.     "They  carry  through  this  plan.     What  you  said 

wouldn't  have  understood."  to  me  about  serving  in  Springfield  and 

"I  suppose,  of  course,  that  you  com-  of  making  myself  of  real  use  in  my  own 

municated  with  some  of  the  Armenian  re-  home  impressed  me  a  great  deal.     I've 

lief  committees?"  never  tried  to  do  that  before,  but  I  see 

"No,    I    didn't    do    that    either.     I  that  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  can 

thought  about  it,  but  I  felt  sure  that  do  there.     I'm  going  to  make  myself  a 

they  would  discourage  me."  good  American,  and  then  later  on  I  can 

"The   opposition   seems   to   be   fairly  take  up  other  work  if  I  want  to.     Per- 

formidable,"    I    remarked;    "your   par-  haps  I'll  get  over  to  Armenia,  after  all, 

ents,  the  authorities,  and  the  Armenian  but  don't  you  worry,  judge,  I'm  going  to 

representatives.     Ernest,  do   you   know  make  good  at  home  first." 

what  I  think  of  you  ?     I  believe  that  you  "  I  am  very  sure  you  will,"  I  responded 

are  a  slacker  and  a  deserter ! "  as  I  bade  him  good-by. 

He  looked  at  me  in  utter  astonishment. 

"I  don't  quite  understand,  judge,"  he  Sally's  probationary  period  was  a  com- 

said.  paratively  long  one.     She  was  brought 

"Just  this,"  I  replied.     "If  you  can't  into  court  at  the  age  of  fifteen  on  her 

be  of  use  in  your  own  home,  you  can't  be  mother's   complaint   that   she   was   dis- 

of  any  possible  use  elsewhere.     You  tell  obedient,  keeping  late  hours,  and  asso- 

me  that  you  want  to  serve  in  Armenia,  ciating  with  most  undesirable  company. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  serve  in  Spring-  Although  she  was  given  a  chance  to  prove 

field  ?     You  left  there  without  a  thought  herself  and  to  correct  her  own  faults  un- 

of  your  family  or  your  obligations.     You  der  the  court's  supervision,  she  found  it 

simply  ran  away  to  avoid  your  duties  and  very  hard  at  first  to  break  away  from 

to  find  adventure.     The  officer  was  quite  her  old  habits  and  from  the  influences  of 

right.     You  will  have  to  stay  with  us  un-  her  former  associates.    Consequently,  the 

til  we  hear  from  your  parents.     Think  it  first  year  of  her  probation  was  marked 

all  over,  and  let  me  know  your  conclu-  by  many  disappointments  and  frequent 

sion  when  I  see  you  again."  lapses.     Gradually,  however,  she  gained 

The  next  day  Ernest  was  brought  into  a  better  control  of  herself,  and  during  the 
court  for  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  second  year  she  fulfilled  our  fondest  ex- 
his  elder  brother,  who  had  just  arrived  pectations.  So  satisfactory  was  her  prog- 
from  Springfield  to  represent  his  family,  ress  that  she  was  honorably  discharged 
There  was  no  question  as  to  the  atti-  from  the  court's  supervision  a  short  time 
tude  of  his  own  people.  Through  his  ago,  after  reaching  her  seventeenth  birth- 
brother  they  recorded  their  emphatic  op-  day,  and  those  who  know  Sally's  grit  and 
position  to  Ernest's  romantic  project,  common  sense  have  no  misgivings  what- 
and  were  unkind  enough  to  suggest  that  soever  as  to  her  future, 
he  might  prove  to  be  more  of  a  burden  A  little  while  after  her  discharge  I  was 
than  a  relief  to  Armenia,  if  he  should  agreeably  surprised  to  receive  the  follow- 
ever  succeed  in  reaching  there.  ing  letter  from  her: 

"Well,  Ernest,"  I  said,  turning  toward 

the   boy,    "you   have   had    twenty-four  "Dear  Judge: 

hours  to  reflect  on  the  situation  since  I  "I  am  writing  to  ask  whether  it  would 
last  saw  you.  What  Ho  you  think  about  be  possible  for  you  to  appoint  me  as  a 
it  all,  and  what  would  you  like  to  do  probation  ofliccr  in  your  court.  Con- 
now?"  sidering  all  I  have  been  through  and  all 
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I  know  {sic  /)  I  think  that  I  could  make 
a  mighty  good  one. 

"If  you  can't  do  that,  couldn't  you  get 
me  a  job  in  a  place  where  children  are 
sent  to.  1  would  just  love  to  take  care  of 
babies. 

"Everybody  has  been  so  good  to  me 
and  has  worked  so  hard  to  help  me,  that 
now  I  want  to  turn  around  and  do  my 
share  in  helping  others.  I've  learnt  an 
awful  lot  since  I  came  to  court  and  I've 
found  out  that  one  is  much  happier  in 
doing  things  for  other  people  than  in  any 
other  "^jy^^^y. 

"I  think  in  the  end  I  will  study  to  be 
a  trained  nurse,  but  I'd  like  to  be  a  pro- 
bation officer  first.  I  think  it  must  be  a 
grand  job.  Please  write  and  let  me  know 
what  you  can  do  for  me. 

Yours  truly, 

Sally  ." 

In  answer,  I  informed  Sally  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  through  a  course  of  study 
and  to  pass  a  competitive  examination 
before  one  could  receive  an  appointment 
as  probation  officer.  I  also  added  that 
she  would  have  to  wait  some  years  before 
she  would  be  old  enough  to  qualify  for 
any  of  the  positions  she  had  in  mind.  I 
suggested,  however,  that  while  she  was 
waiting  she  might  offer  her  services  as  a 
volunteer  to  some  of  the  clubs  and  settle- 
ments who  were  interested  in  supervising 
the  activities  and  recreation  of  younger 
children.  This  idea  seemed  to  meet, 
temporarily,  Sally's  desire  to  do  her  share 
in  helping  others,  and  I  understand  that 
she  is  engaged  in  such  work  at  this  very 
time. 

The  instinct  to  serve — the  desire  to 
take  one's  part  and  prove  of  use  in  the 
community — is  but  a  natural  attribute  of 
youth.  Sometimes  it  exists  in  an  em- 
bryonic state ;  sometimes  it  flourishes  with 
surprising  strength  and  vitality;  but  in 
one  way  or  another  its  development  must 
begin  with  childhood  if  it  is  to  survive  at 
all  in  later  years.  It  is  a  blessed  quality, 
which  should  be  encouraged  and  guided 
with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  which 
should  never  be  belittled  or  ignored. 

Are  the  children  of  our  community  to 
be  taught  to  think  rightly  and  to  live 
usefully,  or  are  they  to  be  allowed  to  drift 


aimlessly,  with  no  regard  for  their  per- 
sonal obligations  toward  the  State  and 
society  at  large?  They  often  reach  the 
parting  of  the  ways  sooner  than  one 
would  suspect.  If  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tivities are  properly  directed,  and  they 
are  kept  mentally  alert  and  spiritually 
awake,  they  will  be  fitted  to  take  their 
allotted  parts  as  efficient  and  helpful  citi- 
zens in  the  future.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  permitted  to  become  selfish  and 
self-centred,  if  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
indifferent  to  their  obligations,  and  weak 
in  self-disciphne  and  self-control,  they 
will  soon  lose  respect  for  all  authority  and 
fall  into  that  very  class  which,  bereft  of 
decent  incentives  and  healthy  ideals,  and 
seething  with  discontent  and  lawlessness, 
threatens  danger  to  our  commonwealth. 

Out  of  which  material  are  we  going  to 
create  our  future  citizenship  and  build  the 
city  and  State  of  to-morrow  ?  The  choice 
is  ours  to  make,  and  we  all  share  a  com- 
mon responsibility  in  seeing  that  our 
children  are  taught  to  reverence  and  to 
fight  for  those  ideals  which  we  justly  re- 
gard as  the  corner-stone  of  our  beloved 
country. 

No  one  should  be  discouraged  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  task.  If  every  year  we 
progress  a  little  further  in  promoting 
child  welfare,  and  in  developing  our 
methods  and  standards  along  these  lines; 
if  we  take  no  backward  steps  and  do  not 
relax  our  efforts,  we  shall  move  steadily 
forward  toward  the  goal.  If  we  build 
slowly — "  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon 
line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little" — we 
can  at  least  build  surely  and  make  our 
foundations  permanent  and  secure. 

In  teaching  the  children  to  take  their 
part  and  to  fit  themselves  for  their  duties 
as  citizens  of  to-morrow,  we  must  not  ig- 
nore nor  forget  the  obligations  v/hich  we 
ourselves,  as  citizens  of  to-day,  owe  the 
community  in  this  respect.  Every  man 
and  woman  in  the  land  can  render  at 
least  some  measure  of  service  toward  this 
end.  The  work  cannot  be  left  to  special- 
ists and  experts.  Some  individuals  may 
be  in  a  position  to  dedicate  their  lives  to 
child-training  and  child-saving,  but  alone 
arid  unaided  they  cannot  elevate  and  pro- 
tect the  whole  youth  of  the  nation.  The 
entire  country  must  join  in  the  task  with 
enthusiasm,  and  accept  child-conserva- 
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tion  as  one  of  its  principal  and  sacred  most   far-reaching   influence   can   spring 

tenets  if  the  movement  is  to  be  carried  on  from  the  least  conspicuous  group. 

to  a  glorious  consummation.  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  and 

It  goes  without  saying  that  those  who  rest  assured  that  neither  the  time,  nor  the 

are  devoting  their  time  and  energy  to  the  money,  nor  the  personal  service  which 

care  and  training  of  their  own  children  is  expended  in  this  cause  will  ever  be 

are  by  that  very  act  rendering  the  su-  wasted  or  spent  in  vain, 
preme  service  to  the  State,  and  this  is 

also  true  of  those  who  are  working  in  the  A  great  nation  can  afford  to  be  gener- 
fields  of  religion,  education,  health  and  ous  in  the  treatment  of  its  children.  In- 
social  service.  But  there  are  many  other  deed,  one  of  the  very  tests  of  its  greatness 
ways  in  which  an  individual,  no  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  measures  which  it 
how  busily  engaged  in  different  walks  of  takes  to  safeguard  and  improve  the  com- 
life,  can  contribute  his  or  her  share  to  ing  generation.  If  a  country  expects  to 
the  advancement  of  child  welfare  in  gen-  receive  devoted  and  efficient  service  from 
eral.  its  future  citizens  it  must  take  scrupulous 

Take,  for  example,  such  organizations  care  in  meeting  its  own  obligations  toward 

as  the  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Soci-  them  with  wisdom  and  honor.     There  is 

eties;  their  members  are  not  required  to  nothing  visionary  or  Utopian  about  such  a 

give  up  any  great  amount  of  time  to  the  policy;  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  common 

exclusion    of    other    activities,    but    are  sense  and  self-protection, 

merely    asked    to,    interest    themselves  To  paraphrase  a  famous  document  with 

singly  in  the  case  of  a  boy  or  girl,  and  to  which  all  good  Americans  are  supposed  to 

befriend  some  one  child  who  has  been  be  familiar,  it  might  be  said  that  every 

handicapped  from  the  start  by  misfortune  child  is  endowed  with  certain  inalienable 

and  has  been  denied  that  fair  average  rights,  and  that  among  these  are  protec- 

chance  of  normal  development  which  is  tion,  education,  health,  and  the  pursuit 

its   inherent   right.     Surely   this   is   not  of  happiness. 

much  to  ask  of  any  one,  yet  every  indi-  Its  right  to  protection  comprises  many 

vidual   effort  of   this  sort,  when  taken  things  besides  its  mere  preservation  from 

and  added  together,  produces  a  result  cruelty  and  neglect.     It  has  the  right  to 

which  is  astonishing  in  its  far-reaching  a  normal,  decent,  and  sympathetic  home; 

effect.  the  right  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the 

If  people  would  only  look  around  they  State  in  case  its  natural  guardians  fail  in 

could  find  a  thousand  and  one  places  their  duties;  the  right  to  be  safeguarded 

where  even  a  small  measure  of  service  against  corrupting  influences  and  debas- 

would  be  appreciated  and  count  for  some-  ing  environments;  the  right  of  deliver- 

thing.    There  are  the  churches,  schools,  ance  from  economic  pressure   and   the 

hospitals,  institutions,  settlements,  com-  serfdom  of  child  labor  in  all  of  its  forms, 

munity  centres,  societies,  including  such  By  a  child's  education  much  more  is 

effective  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  understood  than  a  mere  smattering  of 

clubs,  playgrounds,  camps,  and  other  so-  learning  or  a  rudimental  course  of  in- 

cial  and  civic  groups  innumerable,  which  struction  in  the  three  R's.     It  has  the 

are  calling  for  the  public's  active  co-  right  to  be  taught  of  other  things, 

operation   and   support,    and    to   which  Most  important  of  all  is  the  question 

everybody  can  contribute  something  by  of  its  religious  training  and  its  moral  gui- 

way  of  personal  interest.  dance.     The  opportunity  must  be  given 

In  fact,  every  centre  where  children  are  every  child  to  learn  of  religious  truths  and 
gathered  together  for  the  furtherance  of  to  worship  God.  The  form  of  its  religion 
their  moral,  mental,  or  physical  develop-  does  not  concern  the  authorities;  that  is 
ment  constitutes  a  unit  in  the  general  sys-  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  its  parents, 
tem  of  preparing  our  vast  army  of  future  its  family,  and  its  ecclesiastical  advisers, 
citizens  for  their  service  in  the  years  to  But  it  should  be  strengthened  and  con- 
come.  No  unit  or  link  in  this  chain  is  too  firmed  in  its  chosen  faith,  and  encouraged 
small  to  be  neglected  or  overlooked,  for  to  follow  its  precepts.  If  our  experience 
sometimes   the   greatest   good   and   the  in  the  Children's  Court  has  proved  one 
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thing,  it  is  that  religion  is  essential  in  the 
training  of  youth,  and  that  no  lasting 
good  can  be  achieved  when  its  spiritual 
development  is  neglected. 

A  child  should  also  be  taught  allegiance 
to  the  law,  so  that  when  it  is  called  upon 
for  service  it  will  not  have  to  act  blindly. 
It  has  a  right  to  a  thorough  understanding 
of  governmental  functions,  of  the  pur- 
poses of  our  statutes,  and  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law  and  order.  It 
must  be  so  guided  and  governed  that  it 
will  grow  to  love  and  reverence  the  ideals 
of  our  country,  and  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  part  which  it 
must  perform  as  a  unit  of  society. 

In  the  development  of  our  educational 
system  no  effort  should  be  spared  in  pro- 
viding the  schools  with  efficient  instruc- 
tors. Our  children,  certainly,  have  a 
right  to  the  very  best.  Every  penny 
spent  in  this  direction  will  be  repaid;  for, 
unless  competent  teachers  can  be  ob- 
tained and  induced  to  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice, the  whole  system  will  be  threatened 
with  disaster.  Adequate  provision  should 
also  be  made  for  an  intelligent  policy  of 
vocational  guidance,  and  this,  too,  will 
require  the  employment  of  experienced 
workers.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  importance  of  vocational 
guidance  as  a  means  of  discovering  a 
child's  special  aptitude  and  of  directing 
its  efforts  in  the  right  channels.  Surely  a 
child  has  the  right  to  make  a  special  study 
of  those  things  for  which  it  is  best  fitted 
by  predilection  and  natural  bent,  and  to 
choose  its  vocation  with  discrimination 
and  understanding. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment  on 
the  duty  of  a  government  to  preserve  the 
health  of  its  children.  Dark  indeed 
would  be  the  future  of  any  nation  which 
neglected  to  safeguard  the  physical  well- 
being  of  its  rising  generations. 

There  are,  however,  several  subjects 
closely  akin  to  health  which  deserve  a 
passing  reference  under  this  head.  A 
child  as  it  approaches  adolescence  has  a 
right  to  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  sex 
hygiene.  This  is  primarily  a  task  for  its 
parents,  but  if  they  fail  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  manifest  duty,  then  its 
teachers  must  undertake  the  work.  A 
child  should  not  be  allowed  to  pick  up  its 
knowledge  of  this  subject  from  the  gutter. 


If  any  one  should  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
giving  such  instruction,  let  him  come  to 
the  Children's  Court  and  see  the  number 
of  children  who  have  fallen  victims  to  im- 
morality and  hideous  disease  because  of 
their  lack  of  information  concerning  such 
matters  and  their  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  moral  cleanliness. 

The  treatment  of  mental  deficiency  is 
another  problem  which  bears  an  intimate 
relation  to  health.  Children  who  suffer 
under  this  handicap  deserve  the  greatest 
care  and  attention  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  a  burden  and  a  menace  to  the 
community.  Their  existence  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  as  entities  in  the  body  poli- 
tic they,  too,  have  their  rights.  The 
State  should  provide  for  their  examina- 
tion and  diagnosis,  furnish  proper  facili- 
ties for  their  custodial  care,  and  see  that 
such  of  them  as  are  fit  to  be  at  large  are 
taught  to  be  self-supporting  and  to  fill  a 
niche  according  to  their  capacity. 

As  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  is 
a  right  with  which,  as  we  are  told,  all 
persons  are  equally  endowed,  and  so,  it 
might  be  argued,  it  is  not  a  special  pre- 
rogative of  children.  Yet  children  are  as 
much  entitled  to  their  happiness  as  any 
other  class  in  the  community.  Of  course, 
happiness  in  the  abstract  has  a  number 
of  meanings.  It  may  refer  to  a  state  of 
contentment,  or  a  condition  of  mind 
which  triumphs  over  circumstances.  A 
child,  however,  would  invariably  select 
the  definition  which  suggests  pleasure  and 
enjoyment.  That  is  only  natural,  for  if 
we  think  of  a  child  as  happy  we  think  at 
the  same  time  of  its  recreation  and  amuse- 
ments. Indeed,  a  child  without  an  in- 
stinct and  a  desire  for  play  would  be  a 
most  abnormal  and  unhappy  one.  Its 
diversions,  however,  are  not  always  easy 
to  regulate,  for  pleasure  cannot  be  forced 
down  any  one's  throat.  If  a  child  does 
not  like  the  amusement  which  is  provided 
for  it,  it  will  sally  forth  to  find  substitutes 
for  such  amusement,  and  these  substi- 
tutes are  too  often  of  a  dangerous  type. 
The  whole  question  needs  more  intensive 
study  and  consideration  than  it  has  been 
given  in  the  past.  The  child's  point  of 
view  and  its  natural  tastes  should  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  and  understood,  so  that 
something  satisfying  may  be  given  it  in  the 
way  of  recreation,  and  its  amusements. 
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at  the  same  time,  made  safe  and  clean.  Or,  if  a  child  is  to  be  denied  all  recreation 
We  are  often  apt  to  confuse  this  subject,  and  happiness,  its  education,  health,  and 
and  are  too  prone  to  attribute  to  the  ab-  moral  training  might  as  well  be  thrown 
sence  of  playgrounds,  or  to  congested  liv-  into  the  discard  at  the  same  time, 
ing  conditions,  all  the  faults  occasioned  There  is  great  need,  therefore,  for  the 
by  the  lack  of  healthy  outlets  for  a  child's  establishment  in  these  particular  fields  of 
normal  activities.  These  things  are  most  certain  minimum  standards  which  should 
important  and  must  be  improved,  but  be  moderate  and  sensible  enough  to  win 
even  recreational  centres  and  model  the  support  of  the  community  and  yet 
homes  will  not  satisfy  a  girl's  or  a  boy's  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  insure  the 
primal  instinct  for  pleasure.  The  prob-  children  thorough  protection.  Once  es- 
lem  is  not  wholly  a  city  one.  It  is  met  tablished,  these  standards  should  be  en- 
with  equally  in  the  town  and  the  country,  forced  as  a  whole,  for  it  would  be  useless 
At  the  bottom  of  many  juvenile  delin-  to  safeguard  them  in  one  direction  only 
quencies  and  disastrous  experiences  we  to  neglect  them  in  another.  As  has  been 
find  a  natural  craving  for  amusement  and  said,  they  are  all  interdependent,  and  a 
adventure,  which,  if  it  had  been  under-  break  in  one  link  of  the  chain  would  cause 
stood  and  wisely  treated  in  the  beginning,  disaster  to  the  rest.  If  we  could  count  on 
might  have  been  easily  controlled.  We  the  existence  of  such  standards  and  feel 
might  as  well  realize  that,  whatever  we  sure  that  they  would  be  observed  and  en- 
may  do,  children  are  going  to  join  in  the  forced,  many  existing  problems  would  be 
universal  quest  for  happiness  and  pleasure  simplified,  and  in  every  case  the  children 
as  one  of  their  rights.  It  is  for  us,  there-  of  the  nation  would  be  the  gainers, 
fore,  to  see  that  they  are  properly  guid- 
ed in  their  search  for  recreation  and  are  At  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  most 
taught  to  find  enjoyment  in  the  finer  of  the  nations  engaged  cast  aside  all 
things  of  life.  thought  of  child  conservation  and  sacri- 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  main  ob-  ficed  in  a  few  months  the  achievements 
ligations  which  the  State  owes  its  future  which  had  been  gained  through  years  of 
citizens.  All  of  the  subjects  which  have  effort.  As  the  war  progressed,  however, 
been  alluded  to  are  obviously  of  tran-  and  delinquency  and  neglect  increased  ap- 
scendental  importance,  the  proper  con-  pallingly,  these  nations  began  to  see  that 
sideration  and  treatment  of  any  one  of  a  fearful  mistake  had  been  made,  and 
which  would  require  a  lifelong  study  and  that  the  protection  of  youth  was  really 
the  writing  of  many  volumes.  It  goes  essential  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
without  saying,  therefore,  that  no  attempt  the  strife.  Accordingly,  after  a  year  or 
could  be  made  to  deal  adequately  with  two,  a  decided  change  of  policy  took 
even  the  least  of  them  in  so  brief  a  space,  place,  and  before  the  close  of  the  war  our 
They  have  been  mentioned  in  these  allies  were  doing  everything  possible  to 
pages,  however,  because  they  unquestion-  repair  these  errors,  and  to  safeguard  their 
ably  lie  at  the  very  root  of  the  problem  children  more  carefully  than  ever  before. 
of  preparing  children  for  their  future  ser-  America,  fortunately,  profited  by  this 
vice,  and  because  it  would  be  impossible  lesson,  with  the  result  that  in  this  coun- 
to  write  on  this  topic  at  all  without  some  try  the  barriers  were  kept  intact,  and  de- 
allusion  to  these  cardinal  requirements  for  linquency  failed  to  show  that  increase 
a  child's  proper  development.  which  many  had  prophesied. 

It   is   quite   extraordinary,   when  one  Now  that  the  strife  is  over,  is  it  not  the 

comes  to  think  of  it,  how  dependent  these  appropriate  time  to  give  our  attention 

essentials  are  one  upon  another.     Educa-  to  these  selfsame  problems,  and  to  look 

tion    would    be    futile    without    health;  upon  the  conservation  of  childhood  as 

health  would  be  difficult  without  recrea-  essential  to  the  finer  development  of  the 

tion,  and  all  three  would  be  well-nigh  nation  in  the  new  era  which  lies  before 

impossible    without    proper    protection,  us?     This  end  can  never  be  attained  by 

Child  labor  cannot  flourish  side  by  side  legislation  alone;   it  can  only  be  brought 

with  education  and  health.     Health  can-  about  by  the  united  will  of  the  whole 

not  survive  cruelty,  abuse,  or  neglect,  people.     Laws  and  regulations  are  neces- 
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sary  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  they  can-  their  vitaUty  will  make  the  world  young 

not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  national  and  strong  again. 

conscience,  nor  can  they  make  individuals  Glorious  will  be  the  destiny  of  this  or 

into  decent  citizens  merely  by  virtue  of  any  other  nation  which  is  wise  enough  to 

some  legal  process.     No  intelligent  per-  prepare  its  children  for  the  responsibilities 

son  believes  in  the  multiplication  of  laws  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  bear, 

and  statutes  which  would  deprive  a  man,  Happy  will  be  its  future  if  its  sons  and 

or  a  child,  for  that  matter,  of  independent  daughters  are  spiritually  awake  and  ready 

thought  or  action;  rio  one  can  seriously  to  dedicate  themselves  to  its  service. 

wish  to  make  an  individual  a  mere  au-  America  has  already  done  much  for]the 

tomaton   in   the  operation  of   a  super-  cause  of  child  welfare,  but  it  must  not 

socialistic   state;   but  every   far-sighted  falter  in  the  struggle  if  it  is  to  maintain 

man  and  woman  must  believe  in  compre-  its  ideals  and  the  purposes  for  which  it 

hensive  effort  and  planning  for  the  pro-  was  created.     All  of  our  citizens,  young 

tection  of  youth  as  a  national  asset.  and  old,  must  recognize  and  understand 

the  obligations  which  they  owe  the  com- 
To-day  the  whole  world  may  seem  munity,  and  with  that  understanding 
weary  and  sick  at  heart,  but  in  time  it  must  follow  the  resolve  to  fulfil  those  ob- 
will  forget  its  scars  and  look  forward  to  ligations  by  such  service  as  each  may  be 
the  future  with  new  hope  and  courage,  able  to  render.  In  the  past  too  little  re- 
How  can  it  continue  to  be  spiritless  and  gard  has  been  paid  to  these  duties,  but 
despondent  when  it  sees  the  rising  gen-  more  is  to  be  demanded  of  every  one  in 
erations  coming  on  in  serried  ranks,  ar-  the  future.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  that  our 
dent  and  eager  to  run  their  course  and  to  children  are  so  guided  and  guarded  that 
fight  the  good  fight?  A  few  more  years  when  the  call  comes  to  them  they  shall 
and  their  enthusiasms,  their  energy,  and  not  fail. 


THE    STAY   AT    HOME 

By  Christine   Kerr  Davis 

The  years  are  slipping  past  me,  I  thought  to  see  the  royal  dun, 

And  I've  never  left  my  home,  They  built  for  England's  King, 
Though  the  big,  strange  world  has  called  me,       Where  life  is  like  a  fairy  tale. 

And  tempted  me  to  roam.  And  pleasant  as  the  Spring. 

But  when  I'd  think  of  going.  But  when  it  came  to  going, 

Och !  my  little  fields  were  sweet,  I  couldn't  see  my  way. 

With  soft  green  grass  and  blossoms  For  my  little  white-walled  cabin 

That  clung  about  my  feet.  Seemed  coaxing  me  to  stay. 

I've  longed  to  hear  the  big  winds 

That  howl  along  the  shore. 

And  lash  the  Coast  of  Connaught, 

'Til  the  green  waves  leap  and  roar. 

But  Och !  they're  only  stranger  winds 

I've  never  known  at  all, 

And  the  soft  wind  off  Croagh  Patrick 

Puts  the  silence  on  their  call. 
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By  Rebecca  N.   Porter 
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HEN  Norton-Edward  Gary 
started  to  college,  his 
father,  a  prosperous  Cali- 
fornia fruit-grower,  agreed 
to  furnish  him  sufficient 
capital  for  fraternity  dues, 
speed  fines,  theatre  tickets,  and  such  in- 
cidentals as  are  included  under  the  item 
*' living  expenses."  In  return  for  this 
financial  security  he  offered  collateral  in 
form  of  a  promise  to  return  to  "El  Con- 
tento"  at  the  end  of  four  years  with  a 
scientific  equipment  which  would  enable 
him  to  double  the  already  lavish  income 
of  the  old  home  place  and  prove  to  scepti- 
cal neighbors  that  "old  man  Gary  had  a 
long  head  on  him." 

During  his  first  weeks  at  the  State  uni- 
versity he  listened  to  four  speakers,  two 
lecturers,  and  one  orator,  who  appeared 
officially  to  deliver  admonitory  remarks  to 
entrants.  And  the  burden  of  all  these 
speeches  was  the  same.  The  members  of 
the  freshman  class  were  warned  against  a 
blind  adherence  to  the  curriculum.  They 
were  urged  instead  to  "broaden  out,"  to 
"train  the  mind  to  be  not  a  mere  memory 
machine,  but  a  thinker." 

With  this  platform  Norton -Edward 
was  in  cordial  and  responsive  sympathy. 
Temperamentally  and  intellectually  it 
was  a  perfect  fit.  And  so,  while  his  class- 
mates worried  over  the  sinister  pamphlet 
entitled  "Requirements  for  Regular  Stu- 
dents," he  sought  out  a  comfortable  chair 
in  the  library  and,  deaf  to  the  voices  of 
his  care-ridden  companions,  turned  with 
the  joy  of  the  epicure  the  pages  of  his 
Announcement  of  Gourses.  The  dishes 
upon  this  bill  of  fare  are  arranged  in  at- 
tractive a  la  carte  style.  But  the  sea- 
soned student  is  aware,  of  course,  that  this 
is  merely  an  advertising  device  on  the 
part  of  the  management,  and  that  if  he 
desires  to  make  an  official  exit  at  the  end 
of  four  years  with  the  blessing  of  the  head 
waiter,  he  must  consent  to  having  his 
meals  served  strictly  table  d'hote. 
Vol.  LXIX— 4 


But  Norton-Edward  was  not  seasoned. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic,  guileless,  cred- 
ulous young  man,  and  above  all  other 
things  a  student.  To  him  a  college  edu- 
cation was  not  the  blind  alley  leading  to 
one  definite  profession ;  it  was  a  thorough- 
fare which  should  conduct  him  to  the 
highway  of  life  itself.  He  decided  to  take 
courses  in  agriculture  a  little  later  in  his 
career,  and  selected  from  the  Announce- 
ment only  such  dishes  as  were  compati- 
ble with  his  palate  and  digestion.  His- 
tory was  the  favored  course,  and  here  he 
indulged  himself  beyond  the  point  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  a  place  in 
educated  society.  In  his  freshman  year 
the  passion  for  history  was  a  dissipation ; 
in  his  sophomore  year  it  became  almost  a 
debauch.  He  had  become  interested  in 
the  classics  while  in  high  school,  and  he 
continued  Greek  and  Latin  now,  topping 
off  this  banquet  with  a  relish  compounded 
for  him  by  the  anthropological  and  Eng- 
lish departments. 

-  But  Norton-Edward  was  no  vulgar 
glutton.  Like  most  epicures,  he  realized 
that  the  spice  of  the  pudding  depends 
largely  upon  the  company  in  which  it  is 
eaten,  and  he  made  friends.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  he  encouraged 
friendship,  his  being  the  genial  disposition 
which  needs  merely  to  encourage.  He 
was  never  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own 
interests  to  write  themes  and  translate 
passages  for  his  classmates.  He  indulged 
heavily  in  collateral  reading,  and  even 
took  foot-note  references  seriously. 

And  then  one  day,  early  in  his  senior 
year,  disaster  befell  him.  The  university 
authorities  made  it  glaringly  clear  to  him 
that  they  had  a  case  against  him  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  They  advised  him  that 
although  his  record  so  far  had  been  bril- 
liant, it  had  been  shamefully  erratic,  and 
universities,  he  now  learned,  had  no 
patience  whatever  with  the  erratic. 
Speeches  made  by  officials  upon  state 
occasions  were  not  intended  for  literal 
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translation.  Unless  Norton-Edward  re- 
formed and  turned  from  the  broad  high- 
way that  led  God  knew  where,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  withhold  from  him  a 
degree  (which  he  would  have  to  read 
backward),  a  diploma  (which  even  he 
might  not  be  able  to  read  at  all),  and  the 
privilege  of  contributing  one  dollar  an- 
nually to  the  alumni  association. 

It  was  too  late  now  for  the  agricultural 
courses  which  he  had  contracted  to  take; 
too  late  for  anything  but  a  dash  of  gen- 
eral science,  a  meat  course  of  mathematics, 
and  a  deep  draft  of  modern  language. 
Norton-Edward,  reduced  almost  to  panic 
by  the  list  of  his  shortcomings,  bowed  to 
authority  and  accepted  this  revision  of  his 
menu.  And  on  graduation  day  he  was 
summoned  forth  from  the  friendly  throng 
of  black-gowned  classmates  and  presented 
with  that  token  which  instantly  isolated 
him  from  further  intimate  intercourse 
with  them.  He  returned  to  his  seat  the 
university  medallist,  and  was  immediately 
conscious  of  his  social  ostracism.  Ten 
minutes  later,  his  father,  stung  by  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment,  announced 
his  intention  of  attaching  a  Yale  lock  to 
his  check-book,  and  advised  his  son  to 
hustle  a  job. 

To  this  threat,  thinly  disguised  as  a 
suggestion,  Norton-Edward  gave  digni- 
fied and  unprotesting  assent.  He  real- 
ized that  the  old  man's  resentment  was 
justified.  The  death-blow  which  he, 
Norton-Edward,  had  dealt  to  parental 
ambitions  had  not  been  premeditated. 
The  tragedy  was  manslaughter,  not 
murder,  but  it  carried,  nevertheless,  the 
indelible  stigma  of  treachery.  And  so, 
while  his  fraternity  brothers  borrowed  his 
money  and  clothes  for  post-commence- 
ment festivities,  he  secreted  his  scholar- 
ship medal,  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  and 
other  evidences  of  an  academic  past,  and 
began  the  long  lean  hunt  for  a  job.  These 
trophies,  he  felt,  might  aid  him  in  the 
business  of  waiting  on  tables  or  peddling 
aluminum,  but  both  these  professions  ap- 
peared to  be  already  overcrowded  by  his 
more  enterprising  classmates. 

After  a  day  of  fruitless  prospecting  in 
San  Francisco,  he  decided  that  that  mart 
of  trade  had  become  prejudiced  against 
him  to  a  degree  which  made  further  efforts 
useless. 


''Gary?  Ah,  yes,'*  the  occupants  of 
swivel-chairs  remarked,  gazing  at  him  as 
though  he  were  the  newest  addition  to 
Ringling's  zoo.  "You're  the  chap  that 
took  the  medal  over  at  the  university  this 
year,  aren't  you?  Well,  I  don't  believe 
we've  got  any  vacancy  in  here  just  now." 

And  so  Norton-Edward  resolved  to  for- 
sake the  bay  region,  embittered  by  its 
close  proximity  to  two  universities,  and 
seek  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  which 
is  still  open  to  conviction.  This  proved 
to  be  the  course  of  wisdom,  for  before  he 
reached  Los  Angeles,  the  God  of  Adven- 
ture met  him  and  assumed  entire  respon- 
sibility for  his  future. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  journey  he 
ceased  to  think  about  his  own  prospects 
and  became  completely  absorbed  in  the 
passenger  sitting  across  the  aisle.  She 
had  boarded  the  train  at  one  of  those 
little  yellow  frame  depots  which  appear 
to  be  completely  isolated  from  any  sup- 
porting village.  Surely  she  couldn't  live 
in  such  a  place,  Norton-Edward  reflected. 
It  couldn't  be  possible  that  such  a  flower 
as  this  had  bloomed  upon  the  inhospita- 
ble soil  of  that  sage-covered  district  which 
had  dared  to  appropriate  to  itself  the 
name  of  the  radiant  goddess  of  the  dawn. 
As  the  train  pulled  away  from  the  water- 
tank,  which  seemed  to  be  Aurora's  soli- 
tary claim  upon  its  attention,  the  girl 
in  the  brown-and-orange  hat  took  up  a 
magazine  and  became  enthralled  by  its 
contents.  Half  an  hour  later  Norton- 
Edward  had  resolved,  with  characteristic 
recklessness,  that  whither  she  went  he 
would  go;  that  there,  if  necessary,  he 
would  be  buried. 

The  destination  she  chose  was  Arden, 
an  hour's  ride  distant.  Several  other 
passengers  elected  this  goal,  but  he  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  unswervingly  upon  the  au- 
dacious hat  as  he  followed  down  the  aisle. 
It  disappeared  into  a  bobtailed  stage 
bearing  the  legend  Hotel  Maxmilian,  but 
before  he- had  time  to  board  it  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  portly  middle-aged  man  who 
might  have  posed  for  a  picture  of  "Afflu- 
ence in  Distress." 

"Are  you  Carter?"  His  question 
dared  Norton-Edward  to  deny  it.  And 
he  accepted  the  challenge. 

"I  am  not." 

The  other  man's  face  fell.     He  looked 
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as  if  he  might  be  going  to  cry.  "Well, 
say,  I  beg  your  pardon.  No  offense.  I 
was  expecting  a  feller  and  you  looked 
exactly  like  I  thought  he  would." 

Norton-Edward  became  mildly  curious. 
''What  does  he  look  like?" 

''Why,  I  don't  know.  But  he's  a 
chauffeur." 

The  university's  medallist  set  down  his 
suitcase.  These  were  the  first  kind 
words  that  had  been  spoken  to  him  for 
almost  a  week.  He  looked  like  a  chauf- 
feur. Hope  dawned  on  his  horizon.  The 
bob  tailed  bus  had  disappeared,  but  he 
could  follow  it  later.  "  I  am  a  chauffeur," 
he  told  his  inquisitor  genially.  "And  I 
came  down  here  to  look  up  a  job.  Curi- 
ous coincidence,  isn't  it,  that  I  should 
have  met  you?  But  maybe  that  other 
fellow  is  here." 


It  was  instantly  apparent,  however, 
that  he  was  not.  And  the  prosperous 
middle-aged  man  had  no  idea  of  relin- 
quishing certainty  for  hope.  Together 
they  walked  toward  a  bottle-green  tour- 
ing-car drawn  up  at  the  curb.  "You've 
got  references,  I  suppose?"  The  ques- 
tion was  perfunctory  and  conveyed  to 
Norton-Edward  the  assurance  that  in  case 
he  hadn't  they  would  not  go  into  em- 
barrassing details.  The  new  employee 
had  raised  the  hood  of  the  engine  and  was 
peering  inside  with  professional  intensity. 
The  car's  make  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  but 
he  and  machinery  had  always  been  on 
good  terms.  He  had  driven  almost  every 
kind  of  conveyance,  including  a  steam 
thrasher. 

"Your  valves  need  grinding,"  he  an- 
nounced cheerfully  when  he  had  backed 
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the  car  away  from  the  curb  and  started 
down  Arden's  main  street.  ''And  a  dash 
of  turpentine  would  be  good  for  these 
gears." 

The  middle-aged  man,  who  had  intro- 
duced himself  as  Oliver  Blynn  of  "Oak- 
vale,"  settled  back  into  his  seat  with  a 
sigh  of  content.  All  further  doubts  of 
Norton-Edward's  professional  rank  were 
set  at  rest. 

Arden  is  one  of  the  richest  towns  on 
the  coast  and  boasts  a  large  clientele  of 
wealthy  Eastern  tourists,  who  come  out 
each  winter  to  visit  their  palatial  sub- 
urban homes,  dazzle  the  natives  by  their 
house-parties,  and  solve  the  fuel  problem. 
And  the  city  fathers  of  Arden  are  wise 
in  their  generation;  they  refuse  to  dese- 
crate this  haven  for  tired  social  leaders  by 
succumbing  to  the  demands  of  progress. 
They  ignore  the  clamorous  suggestions  of 
all  those  who  would  make  of  quiet  little 
Arden  a  safety-zoned  and  speed-copped 
Gomorrah.  The  lemon  and  orange  grow- 
ers of  the  surrounding  district  are  forced 
to  satisfy  in  near-by  Los  Angeles  their 
craving  for  these  and  other  sophisticated 
delights. 

Norton-Edward  was  not  an  artist,  but 
he  was  highly  responsive  to  the  allure- 
ments of  the  beautiful  country  over 
whose  perfect  roads  he  drove  the  bottle- 
green  car. 

*'Yes,  great  place,  this  little  burg." 
His  employer's  voice  came  to  him,  genial, 
chatty,  democratic,  from  the  back  seat. 
"I'm  stay  in'  on  longer  than  usual  this 
year  on  account  of  my  health.  Doctor 
ordered  it.  I  been  workin'  too  hard,  I 
guess.  Blynn  and  Company,  meat  pack- 
ers; that's  me,  you  know." 

Norton-Edward  nodded.  He  had  be- 
gun to  suspect  it. 

"So  I'm  goin'  to  stay  on  till  July. 
That's  some  month  to  be  gettin'  back  to 
Chicago,  all  right." 

In  spite  of  his  aggressive  self-assurance 
it  was  impossible  to  dislike  "Blynn  and 
Company."  By  the  time  they  had  cov- 
ered the  live  miles  to  beautiful "  Oakvale," 
Norton-Edward  felt  that  he  knew  his 
employer  very  well.  Oakvale,  as  he 
viewed  it  after  a  lunch  which  was  served 
to  him  by  a  Chinese  cook  on  the  screened 
porch,  comprised  forty  acres  of  lemon 
grove  in  full  bearing.     There  was  a  ter- 


raced lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  bordered 
by  a  hawthorn  hedge  and  dotted  with 
exotic  shrubbery,  but  the  rest  of  the  acre- 
age was  devoted  to  orchard. 

When  he  had  established  himself  in 
his  commodious  quarters  above  the  stone 
garage,  Norton-Edward  applied  himself 
to  a  study  of  the  two  cars  intrusted  to 
his  charge.  All  that  week  he  worked, 
giving  them  the  same  intensive  attention 
that  he  had  bestowed  upon  history  and 
the  classics.  He  was  down  on  the  floor 
under  the  roadster  the  next  Monday 
morning  when  "Old  Man  Blynn,"  as  he 
mentally  dubbed  his  employer,  appeared 
upon  the  threshold. 

"I  got  to  go  down  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cary,"  he  announced.  "Just  got  a 
'phone  message  about  a  tie-up  of  some 
of  our  freight-cars.  Guess  you'd  better 
drive  me  down.  I  don't  feel  quite  up  to 
tinkerin'  with  the  car  in  case  of  a  break- 
down. You  can  leave  me  there  and  I 
can  'phone  you  when  I'm  ready  to  come 
back." 

To  this  plan  Norton-Edward  gave  re- 
luctant assent.  He  had  planned  to  in- 
vent some  errand  that  would  take  him 
into  Arden  during  the  afternoon,  where 
he  might  look  at  the  register  of  the  Hotel 
Maxmilian.  Old  Man  Blynn's  next  ad- 
monition stifled  this  new-born  scheme. 

"And  you'll  have  to  stick  around  here 
pretty  close  while  I'm  away.  I  got  a 
crew  of  pruners  comin'  to-morrow.  Pil- 
son  said  he  could  send  me  about  ten,  and 
I  want  them  to  get  the  lemons  done  this 
week  if  they  can.  I  told  him  they  could 
have  their  dinners  here  at  noon.  You  got 
to  promise  almost  anything  to  get  work 
done  these  times.  And  for  three  or  four 
days  I  guess  Sing  Lee  can  manage  it. 
Now  I  want  you  to  be  kind  of  an  overseer, 
you  know.  Jolly  'em  along  and  see  that 
everything  goes  all  right." 

It  struck  Norton-Edward  as  he  drove 
Oakvale 's  owner  down  the  coast  that  he 
was  promoting  him  rather  rapidly  to 
the  post  of  overseer.  Even  his  father's 
outraged  pride  might  have  been  soothed, 
he  reflected,  had  he  known  of  this  head- 
long progress  back  to  the  soil.  But  he 
had  no  misgivings  concerning  this  trust, 
nor  his  ability  to  discharge  it.  Respon- 
sibility had  always  stimulated,  never  ter- 
rified, him.     "Don't  hurry  back.    I  guess 
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I  can  swing  it,"  he  told  his  employer 
cheerfully  when  they  had  reached  their 
goal. 

Old  Man  Blynn  grasped  his  hand  with 
an  almost  affectionate  gratitude.  In  his 
keen  gray  eyes  was  the  expression  of  one 
who,  having  stumbled  upon  some  rare 
gem,  has  not  yet  convinced  himself  of  its 
genuineness. 

The  next  morning  Sing  Lee,  serving  his 
breakfast  in  an  alcove  off  the  kitchen, 
made  an  announcement  which  caused 
the  new  overseer  to  drop  his  fork  with  a 
crash.  Oriental  languages  had  not  been 
included  in  his  erratic  collegiate  course, 
but  it  was  clear  to  him  by  Sing  Lee's 
method  of  delivery  that  he  intended  this 
meal  to  be  a  celestial  swan-song.  He  had 
heard  of,  but  would  not  be  reconciled  to, 
the  pruners.  Argument  and  pleading 
were  in  vain. 

''Well,  by  George!"  The  overseer 
was  bereft  of  further  comment  as,  an  hour 
later,  he  watched  the  shiny  black  trousers 
and  flapping  coat  disappear  down  the 
avenue.  "  Well,  what  do  you  know  about 
that?"  He  went  slowly  back  to  the 
house  and  investigated  the  pantry  shelves. 
There  seemed  to  be  great  quantities  of 
raw  products  such  as  beans  and  rice  and 
potatoes  and  salt  meats.  Rice  invited 
him,  but  he  knew  that  rice  was  tricky. 
It  beguiled  you  with  innocent  cup  mea- 
sures and  then  made  you  resort  to  such 
allies  as  milk-pans  and  boilers. 

He  donned  Sing  Lee's  discarded  apron 
and  was  pouring  an  avalanche  of  beans 
into  an  iron  pot  when  he  heard  the  screen 
door  slam.  A  moment  later  a  voice  spoke 
just  behind  him.  "Are  you  Mr.  Blynn's 
cook?" 

He  spun  around  with  the  half-filled 
kettle  in  his  hands  and  looked  straight 
into  the  dark  eyes  of  the  girl  with  the 
brown-and-orange  hat.  But  she  was  not 
wearing  that  color  combination  now. 
Her  costume  was  a  pongee  smock,  short 
khaki  skirt,  and  a  straw  hat  with  pointed 
crown.  Norton-Edward  told  himself 
that  she  looked  like  a  witch;  not  the 
sinister,  broom-riding  specimen,  but  a 
field  witch.  *'  If  you're  the  cook,  and  I  see 
now  that  you  are,"  she  went  on  briskly, 
*'I  came  up  to  tell  you  that  there  will  be 
twelve  men  to  dinner  instead  of  ten.  I 
got  two  more  so  we  could  hurry  the  work." 


"You  got  them?"  Norton-Edward 
was  conscious  that  his  voice  sounded 
idiotic. 

"Yes.  I'm  in  charge  of  them — the 
pruners,  you  know.     I'm  one  myself." 

Norton-Edward  came  toward  her,  wip- 
ing his  hands  nervously  on  his  apron. 
"I  just  began  here  yesterday,"  he  ex- 
plained.    "I've  never " 

"Oh,  I  see.  You're  new  to  ranch 
work."  There  was  interest  and  sym- 
pathy in  her  tone.  "Well,  it  is  different 
from — any  other  kind  of  cooking.  But 
the  main  thing  is  to  cook  things  plenty 
and  to  have  enough.  And" — she  glance 
at  the  pot  which  he  had  set  upon  the 
floor — "do  you  mind  if  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion? This  is  a  bean  country.  Unless 
you  want  somebody  to  return  here  to- 
night and  put  a  bomb  under  the  house, 
donH  serve  these  men  beans." 

"Thank  you,"  Norton-Edward  said 
gravely.  "I  never  thought  of  that. 
Would  potatoes  do?" 

"Potatoes,  certainly,  and  some  of  those 
lovely  apples,  baked,  and " 

Norton-Edward  waved  aside  further 
suggestions.  "I  think  I  can  manage," 
he  told  her  with  dignity.  "You  want 
dinner  at  twelve?" 

"At  twelve  and  for  twelve,  not  count- 
ing you  or  me.  I  always  bring  mine 
with  me." 

"There's  a  whole  boiled  ham  in 
the  pantry,"  Norton-Edward  explained. 
"And  a  lot  of  doughnuts  in  the  tin  cake- 
box,  and — I  could  set  a  place  in  the 
dining-room  for  you." 

"Well,  I  must  be  getting  back,"  she 
said  with  evident  reluctance.  "We'll  be 
up  at  twelve  sharp." 

Norton-Edward  went  about  his  new 
duties  with  characteristic  intentness. 
Besides  being  interested  in  them  as  a 
novelty,  he  was  on  his  mettle.  Cooking 
was  merely  a  matter  of  chemistry,  he  re- 
minded himself.  He  could  master  it; 
he  would  master  it.  At  eleven-thirty  he 
deserted  the  odoriferous  range  and  went 
into  the  dining-room.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  it.  The  room  was  pan- 
elled in  dark  wood  and  furnished  in 
heavily  carved  mahogany  and  dull-gold 
hangings.  The  sideboard  was  covered 
with  antique  silverware  and  an  assort- 
ment of  crude  pottery  and  old  pewter. 
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Over  this  collection  he  lingered,  absorbed, 
until  the  odor  of  scorching  apples  sent 
him  flying  back  to  the  kitchen.  He  re- 
moved the  dessert  just  in  time,  came  back 
to  the  dining-room,  and  set  the  table. 
Just  as  he  finished,  the  pruners  tramped 
in  and  took  their  places  in  the  screen 
room.  When  he  had  finished  serving 
them,  Norton-Edward  bore  a  platter  of 
cold  sliced  ham  and  two  savory,  covered 
dishes  in  to  his  other  boarder.  He  found 
her  intently  examining  the  curios  scat- 
tered about  the  room. 

''  What  wonderful  old  things  Mr.  Blynn 
has!"  she  remarked,  taking  her  solitary 
place  at  table.  ''He  must  be  a  profes- 
sional collector." 

Norton- Edward  recalled  the  meat- 
packer's  voice  and  visage,  and  thought 
this  highly  improbable.  But  he  had  been 
puzzled  himself  by  the  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  travel  and  culture  which  the 
panelled  dining-room  had  revealed. 

''Some  relative  of  his,  I  think,"  he  haz- 
arded as  he  served  the  ham  on  a  queer 
octagonal  plate  that  suggested  the  Nile 
region.  "I  don't  think  he  collected 
them." 

"Please  sit  down  and  talk  to  me  while 
I  eat,"  the  pruners'  overseer  commanded. 
"I  can't  bear  to  lunch  all  alone." 

Norton-Edward  accepted  this  sugges- 
tion without  coercion.  "It  must  be  hot 
work — pruning,"  he  commented,  taking  a 
chair  at  the  other  side  of  the  round  table. 

"I  never  think  about  it.  I'm  too  much 
interested  in  my  work.  Pruning  is  a 
wonderful  science.  No  matter  how  hard 
I  work,  it  seems  to  me  I  shall  never  mas- 
ter it." 

"Where  did  you — study?"  He  spoke 
in  the  awed  tone  of  one  addressing  a 
world-renowned  musician. 

"With  Mr.  Edgar  Alden.  He's  a 
friend  of  my  father's,  and  he  knows  more 
about  pruning  in  one  day  than  most 
people  learn  in  a  lifetime.  It's  a  very 
deep  science."  She  regarded  Norton- 
Edward  severely,  as  though  expecting 
denial  of  this  statement.  "  Did  you  know 
that  there  are  more  than  sixty  different 
kinds  of  woods  on  a  lemon-tree  besides 
the  fruit  wood?     And  that  there " 

"No,"  he  admitted.  "I  don't  know  a 
thing  about  it.  But  I  should  think  it 
would  be — interesting." 


She  was  absorbed  now  in  bisecting  her 
baked  potato,  and  his  eyes  rested  upon 
her,  unchallenged.  How  different  she 
was  from  the  ultrasophisticated  girls 
that  he  had  known  at  college !  How  had 
she  contrived,  he  wondered,  to  break  into 
the  man's  game  of  pruning  and  yet  retain 
all  her  subtle,  mysterious  femininity. 
And  she  was  feminine  from  the  small, 
high-booted  feet  to  the  crown  of  reddish- 
brown  hair;  not  even  remotely  suggestive 
of  the  trousered  farmerette  who  was  his 
particular  horror.  Her  frank  dark  eyes 
were  travelling  about  the  room  now. 

"What  an  interesting  room  this  is! 
What  an  interesting  house !  But  the 
arrangement  of  all  these  things  is  terrible  ! 
It's  a  pity  Mr.  Blynn  hasn't  a  wife." 

"Why?" 

"Because  a  woman  would  enjoy  a  place 
like  this  so  much.  And  the  proper  kind 
of  woman  could  do  so  much  with  it.  Mr. 
Blynn  isn't  an  old  man  either,  is  he?" 

"Fifty,  at  least,"  Norton-Edward  re- 
plied with  cheerful  treachery. 

She  was  folding  her  napkin.  "  You  see, 
I  expect  to  come  again,"  she  told  him. 
" May  I  come  again  to-morrow?  I  don't 
think  I  ever  ate  such  a  delicious  lunch." 

"But  you're  not  going  now !"  he  cried. 
"Why,  you've  only  taken  half  an  hour." 

"I  never  take  more.  I  can't  stay 
away  from  the  orchard  when  I'm  on  a 
job.  Besides,  I  have  two  green  men,  and 
I  want  to  give  them  some  extra  atten- 
tion." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  tell  me  your  name 
before  you  go?" 

"Certainly.     Phyllis  Ward." 

"Phyllis,"  he  repeated.  "That  suits 
you  exactly." 

"I  don't  think  so  at  all.  It's  a  soft- 
music-in-the-conservatory-after-dinner 
sort  of  name;  not  a  bit  suited  to  pruning." 

She  put  on  the  pointed  hat  in  front  of 
the  buffet  mirror  and  the  next  moment 
had  vanished,  leaving  Norton-Edward  to 
struggle  with  ar  wilderness  of  dishes.  But 
he  sang  while  he  washed  them;  sang  ab- 
sently and  planned  the  morrow's  feast. 

In  one  of  the  kitchen  drawers  he  dis- 
covered a  recipe  book  that  had  come  in  a 
can  of  baking-powder.  It  was  the  only 
literature  on  cookery  at  hand.  He  took 
it  out  on  the  side-porch  after  the  dishes 
were  put  away  and  read  it  through,  mark- 
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ing  obscure  passages  for  more  intent  con- 
sideration. The  first  pages,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  function  of  "Use-Less" 
baking-powder,  were  interesting  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view.  The  chemistry 
of  foods  was  a  subject  to  which  he  had 
never  given  any  thought.     Now  he  swept 


all  previous  knowledge  into  the  back- 
ground of  his  mind  and  devoted  himself 
absorbedly  to  it.  During  the  late  after- 
noon he  made  various  experiments  at  the 
kitchen  table,  and  became  so  absorbed 
in  the  action  of  soda  and  sugar  and  other 
ingredients  in  combination  that  the  prun- 
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ers  had  left  before  he  made  the  visit  of 
inspection  which  he  had  promised  himself. 

At  noon  the  next  day  he  boldly  set  two 
places  in  the  dining-room,  and,  after  the 
men  had  been  served,  bore  a  tray  laden 
with  smoking  silver  dishes  in  to  the  round 
table.  At  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Po- 
mona he  set  a  round  plate  piled  high  with 
something  crisp,  brown,  alluringly  fra- 
grant. She  touched  its  contents  almost 
reverently  with  the  tines  of  her  fork. 
''It  looks  almost  ethereal,"  she  said. 
*'Is  it  really  a " 

He  pierced  one  of  the  golden-brown 
disks  with  the  point  of  the  carving-knife 
and  turned  it  slowly,  like  a  revolving  post- 
card rack.  "It  looks  like  a  love-letter  of 
Rameses  the  Third,"  he  mused.  ''But 
in  reahty  it's  a  waffle." 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  he 
heard  footsteps  on  the  front  porch  and 
the  sound  of  a  key  grating  in  the  lock. 
The  next  moment  Old  Man  Blynn,  look- 
ing barely  forty  after  his  vacation  trip, 
stood  upon  the  threshold. 

Norton-Edward  struggled  to  his  feet, 
but  his  employer  seemed  scarcely  to  see 
him.  He  came  around  to  the  side  of  the 
table.  "Miss  Ward,  Pilson  didn't  tell 
me  you  were  coming.  But  I  met  Alden 
in  Los  Angeles.  In  fact,  he  brought  me 
up.  I  hope  my  man  has  done  every- 
thing to  make  you  comfortable." 

It  was  obvious  to  Norton-Edward, 
wrathfully  washing  dishes  out  in  the 
kitchen,  that  the  field  witch  was  in  no 
hurry  to  return  to  the  orchard  to-day. 
He  could  hear  her  low  laughter  from  the 
dining-room  and  Old  Man  Blynn's  so- 
norous voice  in  intermittent  monologue. 
He'd  throw  up  this  job  to-morrow,  Nor- 
ton-Edward told  himself  hotly.  He'd 
been  a  fool  to  ever  place  himself  in  such 
a  position.  What  was  it  to  him  whether 
Oakvale  was  pruned  or  unpruned;  only 
this  absurd  idea  of  his  that  he  must  make 
a  "go"  of  everything  he  undertook  had 
held  him  there.  Well,  Old  Man  Blynn 
could  find  another  combination  cook, 
chauffeur,  and  general  roustabout. 

"Fine  of  you  to  take  hold  here  in  the 
kitchen  and  help  me  out,  Gary,"  the  mas- 
ter of  Oakvale  commended,  stopping  on 
his  way  outside  just  before  five  o'clock. 
He  had  donned  a  new  suit  of  spring  gray 
which  seemed  to  have  subtracted  five 
years  from  his  age.     "I'm  goin'  in  town 


now  to  see  if  I  can't  get  Sing  back.  You 
won't  lose  anything  by  stickin'  by  me  the 
way  you  have." 

Norton-Edward,  watching  him  assist 
the  pruners'  overseer  into  the  roadster  ten 
minutes  later,  told  himself  that  this  last 
assurance  was  perfidy.  His  employer 
did  not  return  for  dinner.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  before  Norton-Edward  heard  him 
graze  the  side  of  the  garage  as  he  ran  the 
roadster  into  shelter.  "Say,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,  Gary,"  he  called,  when  he  had 
closed  the  doors.  "Gome  over  to  the 
house  a  minute,  will  you  ?  " 

When  Norton-Edward  had  seated  him- 
self belligerently  in  one  of  the  voluptuous 
chairs  of  the  living-room,  Old  Man  Blynn 
came  at  once  to  the  point.  "Say,  I 
gotter  have  your  help.  Listen.  Down 
in  Los  Angeles  I  went  to  a  banquet;  one 
of  the  kind  that  you  can't  get  out  of,  you 
know.  The  Ghamber  of  Gommerce  gave 
it  to  some  of  the  big  guns  visitin'  the 
State.  I  knew  a  lot  of  'em,  so  of  course 
I  had  to  go.  There  was  two  professors 
there  from  Berkeley,  noted  for  something, 
I  don't  know  what.  And  one  of  'em  said 
he'd  heard  of  my  collection  of  antiques, 
and  wanted  to  stop  by  on  his  way  up  the 
coast  and  give  'em  the  once-over.  'Gourse 
it's  an  honor,  I  suppose,  to  have  him  no- 
tice 'em,  so  I  couldn't  say  no.  Besides, 
I  liked  him,  and  I  like  the  idea.  But 
here's  the  rub,  Gary."  He  laughed  un-. 
easily.  "You  see  this  stuff."  He  waved 
his  hand  over  the  cluttered  room.  "I 
didn't  collect  it.  I  took  over  this  place 
on  a  mortgage.  The  feller  that  owned  it 
was  a  big  highbrow,  and  he  had  died  and 
his  heirs  didn't  seem  to  care  anything 
about  him  or  the  antiques,  so  I  had  to 
take  'em.  Now  I  haven't  got  much  edu- 
cation, Gary,  and " 

"And  you  think  I  have?''  Norton- 
Edward  inquired  coldly. 

"  'Gourse  you  have  ! "  his  employer  ad- 
mitted with  resentment.  "A  man  can't 
hide  an  education.  It  sticks  out  all  over 
him  just  like — not  havin'  one.  I  could 
tell  you  was  a  college  feller  the  first  time 
I  heard  you  speak.  I  don't  know  why 
you're  out  of  a  job,  and  I  don't  care.  But 
the  point  is  this — I've  spent  my  life  makin' 
money,"  he  flared  out  suddenly  as  though 
the  other  man  had  been  accusing  him  of 
something  base.  "  And  I've  made  good  a 
hundred  per  cent,  and  I  ain't,  I'm  not 
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goin'  to  appear  like  a  fool  before— before- 
Well,  I'm  not  goin'  to  appear  like  a  fool. 
I  thought  I'd  give  a  party  to-morrow 
night,  you  see;  that's  when  he  and  his 
wife  are  comin'  up,  and  invite  Miss  Ward 
and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Thurston.  I  know 
the  Thurstons  in  the  East.  In  fact,  I  have 
already  invited  'em  to  dinner.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  see  that  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  it — unless  you  expect  me  to  get 
up  the  dinner.     In  that  case " 

''  You  get  up  the  dinner !  Well,  I 
should  say  not.  Think  I'm  goin'  to 
waste  you  out  in  a  kitchen !  A  caterer's 
comin'  from  town.  What  you're  goin' 
to  do  is  to  spend  a  solid  day  to-morrow 
tellin'  me  about  this  stuff,  so  that  I  can 
talk.  I  want  to  talk,"  he  finished,  lean- 
ing forward  with  a  pathetic  earnestness. 
"  I  want  to  talk  well.     Get  me  ?  " 

To  Norton-Edward  there  was  some- 
thing pitiful  in  this  aggressively  prosper- 
ous figure  with  the  kindly,  appealing  eyes, 
so  ludicrously  out  of  his  element  in  the 
cultured  atmosphere  of  his  living-room. 

"The  pictures  won't  take  long,"  he 
went  on  reassuringly.  "I  can  do  them, 
I  think,  in  one  round.  For  what  I  set 
my  mind  on  I  learn,  and  learn  quickly. 
You  can  set  your  own  price,  of  course, 
Gary.  It's  skilled  service.  I've  em- 
ployed all  kinds  of  men  in  my  life,  and  I 
know  somethin'  about  the  wage  scale, 
I  guess.  Now  this" — he  picked  up  a 
heavy  paper-knife  that  lay  beside  his 
ash-tray — "it  looks  like  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  can-openers,  but  I  sup- 
pose  " 

"That,"  Norton-Edward  informed  him, 
turning  the  heavily  decorated  handle  un- 
der the  light,  "is  an  Italian  weapon;  the 
sort  used  by  the  Romans  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars.  It  probably  antedates 
that  javelin  over  by  the  mantel,  which 
was  in  vogue  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Gaesars." 

Old  Man  Blynn  had  produced  a  small 
red-leather  book  of  evidently  recent  pur- 
chase. "That's  the  dope!"  he  cried. 
"That's  the  stuff.  We'll  number  every- 
thing in  this  room,  and  duplicate  the 
numbers  in  my  book.  Gan  you  go  on 
that  way?  Gan  you  go  on  that  way 
straight  through  the  house?" 

The  dinner-party  at  Oakvale  the  fol- 


lowing evening  was  a  brilliant  success. 
Professor  Blackburn  and  his  charming 
Boston  wife  were  enthusiastic,  almost 
awed,  in  the  presence  of  the  rare  treasures 
spread  carelessly  about  the  handsome 
rooms.  "  It's  the  most  marvellous  private 
collection  of  antiques  in  the  country,  I 
believe."  The  head  of  the  anthropologi- 
cal department  was  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Thurston  while  the  consomme  was  being 
removed.  "That  necklace  of  Gleopatra, 
for  instance,  with  the  insignia " 

Old  Man  Blynn  was  fumbling  with  his 
napkin.  Norton-Edward,  sitting  next  to 
him  (in  brazen  defiance  of  the  rules  of 
dinner  etiquette),  murmured  under  his 
breath:  "Forty-seven." 

' '  Ah ,  y es  [ "  The  voice  came  explosively 
now  from  the  head  of  the  table.  "The 
gems  have  never  been  repolished,  but  the 
Roman  method  of  setting  gives  every  evi- 
dence of  its  having  been  a  gift  from 
Antony." 

Miss  Ward  ignored  her  entree  and 
leaned  toward  her  host.  "But  those 
bronze  doors!"  she  cried.  "Those  won- 
derful doors  with  the  embossed  panels! 
I've  never  seen  anything  like  their  work- 
manship." 

"A  hundred  and  eighteen."  Norton- 
Edward's  voice  was  inaudible  except  to 
the  man  beside  him. 

"From  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  wives  of 
Xerxes.  Their  similarity  to  the  doors  of 
St.  Peter's  suggests " 

Norton-Edward  found  it  difl&cult  to 
follow  the  intermittent  remarks  of  his 
pupil.  He  could  see  nothing  but  the 
dazzling  creature  in  black-and-gold  eve- 
ning dress  sitting  opposite.  When  he  was 
not  prompting  Old  Man  Blynn  (who  in 
dress  suit  looked  appallingly  like  Young 
Man  Blynn),  he  was  trying  to  decide 
whether  Phyllis  was  more  or  less  alluring 
minus  the  pointed  hat  and  plus  the  de- 
mure black  velvet  band  that  circled  her 
head. 

It  was  almost  nine  o'clock  when  he 
found  himself  alone  with  her  in  the  green 
room  off  one  end  of  the  broad  front 
porch. 

"Gan't  we  get  away  from  this  stuf- 
finess?" she  entreated  when  they  met 
on  the  threshold  of  the  cluttered  drawing- 
room.  "Gan't  we'^get  out  somewhere — 
away  from  Gleopatra  and  the  wives  of 
Xerxes?" 


Drawn  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele. 

"Anybody  who  can,  in  twenty-four  hours,  make  Oliver  Blynn  talk  as  though  he'd  been  raised  with 

the  Ca;sars,  is  a  brilliant  success."— Page  59. 
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"You  seemed  to  be  very  much  inter-  "The  biggest  adventure  in  the  world," 

ested  in  Cleopatra  and  the  wives  while  said  Norton-Edward  solemnly,   "is  the 

Blynn  was  telling  you  about  them,"  he  chance  encounter  of   two  black   sheep, 

remarked.  Why,  we'll  have  to  marry  each  other,  be- 

She  was  playing  with  a  long  spear  of  cause  nobody  else  would  marry  either  of 

Boston  fern.     "  I  want  to  tell  you  some-  us.     And  dad  promised  that  when  I  came 

thing,  Mr.  Gary,"  she  said  slowly.     "I  to  my  senses  he'd  deed  me  twenty  acres 

thought  you  might  like  to  know  that —  of  the  finest  fruit  land  in  the  San  Joaquin 

you  were  wonderful  to-night."  Valley.     Ten  of  it  is  in  young  peach-trees, 

"/  was  wonderful?     I   scarcely   said  just  aching  to  be  pruned.     Why,  it  will 

two  words."  be  like  the  prodigal  son  coming  home  a 

"That's  just  it."    The  glorious  dark  daughter!"    His  voice  became  wistfully 

eyes  were  looking  at  him  with  an  expres-  eager.     "If  you  could  take  a  fellow  who 

sion  that  made  him  catch  his  breath,    hasn't  made^ood  yet  at " 

"Hardly  any  one  could  have  done  it.     I  "Made    good?"    she    cried.     "Why, 

knew,  even  before  Professor  Blackburn  you've  made  good  at  everything.     You 

told  me  about  your  wonderful  university  never  had  any  training  in  mechanics  or 

record,  that  you  were "  cookery  or  pedagogy,  and  you've  made 

"That  I  was  not  a  cook?"  good  in  them  all.     Anybody  who  can,  in 

She    nodded.     "And    that's    another  twenty-four  hours,  make  Oliver  Blynn 

thing.     You   didn't  apologize  for  your  talk  as  though  he'd  been  raised  with  the 

position,  as  a  lesser  man  would  have  done.  Caesars,  is  a  brilliant  success.     I  don't 

There  was  no  reason  to  apologize.     The  know  how  you  contrived  to  win  a  uni- 

only  degradation  about  being  a  cook  is  in  versity  medal,  for  you  apparently  went 

being  a  poor  one.    And  you  certainly  in  at  college  for  a  real  education." 

were  not  that.     I  made  Mr.  Blynn  tell  me  "Do  you  really  think  that,  Phyllis?" 

about  you  that  day  on  the  way  into  he  cried.     "Do  you  think,  too,  that  it's 

town."  that  sort  of  training  that  counts,  and  not 

She  laughed  a  rippling,  helpless  little  just   the   trade-school  kind?     The  uni- 

laugh.     "  We  both  have  a  past,  and  we've  versities    themselves    don't     think    so. 

both  failed  in  the  effort  to  conceal  it.  They  say  they  do,  but  they  all  shy  off 

When  I  came  back  from  Columbia  with  when  it  comes  to  the  show-down.     What 

a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  I  found  that  my  they're  interested  in  is  training  specialists, 

future,  so  far  as  Aurora  was  concerned,  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  trouble 

was  ruined.     I'd  lived  there  all  my  life,  with  this  chaotic  old  world  just  now  is 

and  it's  a  friendly  little  place,  but  it  turned  that  so  many  people  can  only  do  one 

a  hostile  face  to  me.     All  the  other  girls  thing.     If  the  chauffeur  gets  sick,  or  the 

who  had  gone  from  there  to  college  had  cook  leaves,  there's  a  social  and  indus- 

returned  either  with  husbands  or  teach-  trial  panic." 

er's  certificates,  and  settled  down  to  re-  "I  know,"  she  said.  "A  prodigal  son 
spectable  married  or  professional  life,  of  this  age  who  can  take  care  of  swine. 
That  I  should  have  so  far  forgotten  de-  and  do  it  well  and  enjoy  it  as  an  adven- 
corum  as  to  major  in  science  and  come  ture,  is  the  safest  security  for  happiness 
back  with  a  passion  for  pruning  was  be-  that  a  woman  could  have." 
yond  the  pale  of  forgiveness.  And  the  "And  I've  finished  sowing  my  intel- 
key,  that  I  was  foolish  enough  to  wear  at  lectual  wild  oats,"  he  assured  her  ear- 
first,  was  my  social  undoing.  Women  nestly.  "  I  admit  that  I've  followed  Cleo- 
at  afternoon  teas  glanced  at  it  and  mur-  patra  and  Electra  and  Sappho,  and  the 
mured  inaudible  things  among  them-  wives  of  Xerxes  wherever  they  led,  but 
selves.  Men  fled,  terrified.  In  three  now — "  He  took  both  her  hands  and 
months  I  wasn't  invited  to  a  single  dance,  drew  her  close  to  him.  "Phyllis,"  he 
I  almost  forgot  how  I  looked  in  an  evening  breathed,  "other  people  may  call  me  a 
dress.  So  at  last  I  came  away  to  auntie,  jack-of-all-trades,  but  I've  never  been 
She  was  the  only  one  who  understood,  and  a  jack  at  love.  You've  given  me  my  very 
she  let  me  take  lessons  from  Mr.  Alden  first  lessons,  and  from  the  day  I  first  saw 
and  do  anything  else  I  liked.  I've  been  you  I've  been  the  most  violent  kind  of  a 
the  family  black  sheep,  and  it's  glorious  ! "  specialist." 
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By  Lee   Russell 


^^Qtt^gBi&Tf/ggJHE  shortage  of  teachers  is 
really  upon  us.  Superin- 
tendents of  schools  are 
searching  up  and  down  the 
land,  hunting  out  old 
teachers,  married  teachers, 


''near"  teachers,  any  oi)^  who  has  had  a 
modicum  of  training  or  experience  in  the 
management  of  schools.  The  emergency 
almost  brings  back  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  when  England  and  France,  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  for  more  and 
more  officers  of  all  grades,  were  beating 
up  the  holes  and  corners  of  their  coun- 
tries for  discharged  and  retired  men  and 
pressing  them  into  service.  The  language 
was  then  enriched  by  a  new  and  expres- 
sive term,  '^dug-out"  —  superannuated 
and  retired  officers  who  were  dug  out  of 
their  refuges,  furbished  up  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  put  on  active  service.  In 
the  same  way  we  are  now  drafting  as 
many  as  can  be  traced  of  the  old  staffs, 
married  women,  widows  in  retirement, 
semi-invalids,  who  know  the  routine  of 
school  management,  and  who  have  or  have 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
And  these  educational  ''dug-outs"  are 
doing  valiant  service,  even  as  their  mili- 
tary predecessors  did  in  the  war.  They 
often  bring  to  their  work  a  background 
and  perspective  of  real  life  which  vivifies 
and  enriches  their  teaching,  and  a  mel- 
lowness of  experience  which  mollifies  their 
relations  with  parents  and  pupils.  But 
in  spite  of  all  efforts,  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands,  of  schools  have  been  closed. 
It  has  so  far  been  possible  to  keep  most 
of  the  children  under  some  semblance  of 
instruction;  larger  classes  have  been 
formed,  and  a  heavier  burden  put  upon 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  great  rep>ort  of  the 
staff  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  "The  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for 
American  Schools,"  has  been  published.  It  is  a  signi6cant 
fact  that  the  experience  of  one  observer  in  the  schools  of 
New  England  has  led  him  to  the  same  point  of  view  as  that 
reached  by  this  group  of  educational  investigators  through 
their  intensive  study  of  the  schools  of  Missouri.  The  re- 
port emphatically  declares  that  the  remedy  for  our  educa- 
tional ills  lies  in  "the  effectual  organization  and  thrust  of  a 
resolute  public  opinion,"  as  to  the  worth  of  good  teachers 
and  real  education. 
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the  teachers  still  in  service.  High-school 
graduates,  with  no  other  training,  have 
been  set  to  ''keep"  school,  which  means 
keeping  the  school  from  turning  them  out- 
of-doors.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  educa- 
tional eft'ort  should  be  at  the  height  of 
efficiency,  it  is  actually  and  visibly  de- 
teriorating. 

Normal  schools  are  complaining  of 
much  smaller  classes,  so  that  the  outlook 
for  filling  the  vacancies  is  far  from  promis- 
ing. It  takes  at  least  two  years  to  make 
a  passable  teacher  out  of  a  high-school 
graduate,  and  she  will  need  another  two 
years  of  experience  before  becoming  ac- 
ceptable for  town  or  city  schools,  or  really 
proficient  in  her  calling.  So  it  seems  cer- 
tain that,  even  if  there  should  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  young  people 
preparing  to  enter  teaching,  it  will  be 
several  years  before  they  become  avail- 
able, and  that  we  are  sure  of  a  period  of 
scarcity  of  some  length. 

It  is  assumed  in  almost  all  discussion 
of  the  subject  that  this  condition  is  of 
recent  growth,  that  it  has  arisen  within  a 
few  years,  and,  particularly,  that  it  is  an 
aftermath  of  the  war.  It  is  said  that  in- 
dustrial opportunities  are  so  tempting 
that  no  one  will  think  of  taking  up  work 
so  poorly  paid  as  the  teacher's.  With  far 
less  preparation,  and  even  that  obtained 
while  earning  enough  to  live  upon,  a 
young  woman  of  average  ability  can  be 
sure  of  a  more  highly  paid  position  than 
any  school  will  offer.  In  the  effort  to 
meet  this  supposed  new  condition,  salaries 
are  being  raised,  and  more  and  more  of- 
fered each  year  to  graduates  of  normal 
schools  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to 
teach.  But  this  is  not  very  effective. 
Many  go  into  offices  and  factories,  and 
superintendents  of  schools  plead  with 
them  in  vain.  They  are  happy  in  their 
work,  and  their  employers  are  well  satis- 
fied. "They  are  treated  with  considera- 
tion and  respect,  their  working  conditions 
are  good,  and  there  is  less  nervous  strain 
than  in  teaching.    Even  the  college  pro- 
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fessor  finds  that  it  pays  him  in  more  ways  teaching  days  as  the  period  of  his  growth 
than  one  to  remain  in  the  industry  which  and  inspiration.  I  have  heard  many  such 
he  entered  during  the  emergency  of  the  men  referred  to  as  the  leaders  in  the  corn- 
war.  The  rewards  for  effort  and  ability  munities  in  which  they  taught,  the  mould- 
and  character  which  it  was  supposed  were  ers  of  the  opinions  and  character  of  their 
offered  mainly  by  the  professions,  and  pupils. 

notably  by  teaching,  seem  to  have  been  This  condition  continued  to  prevail  up 

transferred  to  the  business  world.  to  within  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  it  led 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  in-  to  young  women  of  character  and  ability 

dustrial  activity  during  and   since   the  taking  up   the  profession  in  increasing 

war  has  furnished  so  many  kinds  of  prof-  numbers.    At  about  that  time,  progres- 

itable  employment  that  persons  already  sive  States  began  to  enact  compulsory 

teaching,  or  those  who  would  have  gone  education   laws,   and   teachers   were   in 

into  it,  have  been  diverted  to  other  call-  great  demand.    These  young  women  were 

ings;  but  this  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  eagerly  sought,  and  were  employed  on 

change,  nor  have  the  causes  of  it  come  up  much  the  same  terms  as  the  men.    That 

in  the  immediate  past.    The  insistent  de-  is  to  say,  the  apparent  return  in  money 

mand  of  industry  for  help,  the  high  sala-  was  small,  but  the  real  rewards  in  appre- 

ries  it  has  been  able  to  offer,  and  the  rise  ciation,  influence,  and  opportunity  were 

in  the  cost  of  living,  have  all  combined  to  great.     As  normal  schools  were  estab- 

accentuate  the  difference  which  has  al-  lished,  they  were  attended  by  both  sexes, 

ways  existed  between  the  apparent  re-  and  there  grew  up  a  body  of  teachers  as 

turn  made  to  teachers  for  their  services  strong  and  intelligent  as  their  predeces- 

and   that   given   to   industrial  workers,  sors  and,  in  addition,  better  prepared  to 

But  there  are  other  factors  in  the  prob-  teach  in  an  effective  way,  and  to  bring 

lem.    Some  of  them  have  been  at  work  enthusiasm  and  professional  spirit  into 

for  a  long  time,  hardly  realized  by  the  the  schoolroom.     The  young  men  natu- 

teachers    themselves,    still    less   by    the  rally  took  those  positions  which  called  if  or 

public  at  large.    The  changes  they  have  greater  executive  ability  and  scholarship, 

produced  have  come  so  slowly  as  to  be  as  principals,  or  teachers  in  high  schools, 

unperceived  from  year  to  year,  but  they  and  they  thus  found  work  which  was 

have  had  a  fundamental  and  far-reaching  stimulating  and  which  was  recognized  as 

effect.  being  worth  while.     Many  of  our  best 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  teacher  was  college  presidents  and  professors  passed 

looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  through  some  such  training  as  this, 

community.    Promising  young  men,  edu-  During  all  this  time,  little  was  said  or 

cated  at  college  or  at  the  **  academy,"  felt  thought  about  the  pecuniary  side  of  the 

proud    to    accept    positions    in    district  work.    The  pay  was  enough  on  which  to 

schools,  taught  in  them  with  inspiration  live  in  decency,  the  positions  were  per- 

and  energy,  if  not  with  much  skill,  and  manent,  and  they  led  to  not  infrequent 

took  leading  parts  in  the  life  of  the  coun-  promotions.     The  course  of  study  was 

try.     Like  the  minister,  "the  teacher"  simple  and  largely  traditional,  and  with 

spoke  with  authority  in  any  intellectual  the  more  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  which 

matter;    his   opinion   and   advice   were  then  prevailed  among  those  who  went  to 

sought,  and  his  counsel  and  leadership  school,  the  processes  of  teaching  were  less 

were   followed.     These   young   teachers  involved.    The  young  women  often  lived 

were  boys  of  character  and  ambition,  and  at  home  with  their  parents,  and  were 

they  found  in  the  honor  and  esteem  of  the  thus  supposed  not  to  need  more  money, 

people,  and  in  the  influence  they  were  able  Teachers  associated  on  terms  of  perfect 

to  exert,  a  satisfaction  and  reward  which  equality  with  the  best  educated  and  most 

often  kept  them  teaching  all  their  lives,  intelligent  people,  and  were  held  in  the 

Others,  no  less   capable,   studied   while  same  high  regard  as  the  ministers,  as  per- 

they  were  teaching,  and  later  went  into  sons  who  were  above  pecuniary  considera- 

the  law,  ministry,  or  medicine.    But  they  tions.    They  felt  the  influence  they  exer- 

gave  of  their  best  to  their  schools,  and  I  cised  to  be  a  reward  in  itself.    They  knew 

have  heard  more  than  one  refer  to  his  that  it  was  so  regarded  by  those  in  the 
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community  whose  opinion  they  valued,  the  satisfaction  of  doing  what  they  can 

the    people    of    education    and    culture,  for  their  country,  are  above  any  pecuniary 

They  took,  by  force  of  character  and  by  motive  whatever.    Many  of  them  are  of 

virtue  of  their  positions,  a  leading  part  in  middle  age,  some  near  the  age  of  retire- 

the  districts  in  which  they  taught,  and  ment,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 

they  knew  that  they  were  expected  to  be  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  teaching 

leaders.     They  felt  the  pride  of  respect  force   to-day.     They  have  high  ideals, 

and  responsibility.    If  a  capable  teacher  strong  character,  force,  experience,  and 

received  an  offer  of  a  higher  salary  to  go  that  wider  outlook  on  life  and  humanity 

elsewhere,  she  was  often  given  the  same  which  comes  only  with  mature  years.    At 

or  a  higher  salary  to  remain  where  she  a  recent  conference  between  a  group  of 

was,  and  exceptional  teachers  would  be  business  men  and  the  school  officials  of  a 

retained  for  years  in  spite  of  all  offers  city,  it  was  urged  that  the  older  teachers 

from  outside.    They  came,  in  this  way,  should  be  got  rid  of,  as  too  antiquated  and 

to  glory  in  their  work,  and  to  have  an  at-  out  of  date  for  efficient,  modern  schools, 

tachment  for   their  schools  and  pupils  The  superintendent  of  schools,  however, 

which  made  money  of  small  account  in  was  able  to  state  that  he  had  just  been 

comparison.  visiting  a  number  of  such  teachers  at 

So  remote  from  the  present  is  the  state  their  work,  and  had  found  them  as  ca- 
of  affairs  which  I  have  pictured,  that  it  pable  and  progressive  as  their  younger  sis- 
seems  almost  imaginary,  yet  there  are  ters.  Not  only  this,  but  by  reason  of 
many  teachers  who  can  remember  it,  and  character,  training,  and  experience,  they 
there  are,  even  now,  communities  in  were  really  the  most  efficient  teachers  on 
which  the  thing  itself  has  not  died  out.  the  staff.  They  were  able  to  get  results 
Within  fifteen  years,  here  in  the  heart  of  because  of  their  professional  spirit,  while 
Massachusetts,  two  young  normal  school  some  of  the  younger  recruits  were  watch- 
graduates  took  their  first  schools  in  a  hill-  ing  for  the  end  of  the  week  and  the  pay- 
town,  somewhat  remote  but  peopled  by  envelope. 

a  fine  old  New  England  stock  of  intelli-  Within  the  past  forty  years  there  has 

gence  and  character.    After  three  years,  a  come  about  a  gradual  change  in  the  atti- 

city  superintendent,  who  saw  their  su-  tude  of  the  public  toward  teaching,  and 

perior  work,  offered  them  positions,  but  in  the  regard  in  which  teachers  as  a  class 

the  townspeople  raised  a  higher  salary  are  held.    It  is  a  natural  change  and  one 

than  they  had  ever  given  before,  and,  that  could  not,  under  the  circumstances, 

though  it  was  less  than  that  of  the  city,  be  avoided,  but  it  is  bad  for  the  people, 

the  teachers  accepted  it  and  remained,  and  bad  for  the  schools.    The  laws  mak- 

This  went  on  for  several  years,  the  town  ing  attendance  at  school  compulsory,  and 

meeting  the  offers  of  the  city  as  nearly  as  the  flocking  of  the  people  to  cities  where 

it  could,  and  the  teachers  declining  the  such  laws  can  be  enforced,  have  created 

higher  salary,  out  of  loyalty  to  their  work,  a  great  demand  for  persons  qualified  to 

At  length,  tempted  by  the  larger  oppor-  teach.    Children  begin  school  earlier  and 

tunities  which  the  city  afforded,  rather  they  stay  in  school  later  than  they  used 

than  by  the  higher  salary,  they  trans-  to  do;   the  high  school  has  really  become 

ferred  their  bodies  to  the  city,  but  their  the  people's  college.     This  still  further 

souls,  as  they  expressed  it,  were  still  with  increases  the  demand.     Normal  schools 

the  school  which  had  been  their  pride  and  furnish   a   ready   means   by   which   any 

joy.  young  woman  of  average  intelligence  can. 

In  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  its  gradu-  in  two  years,  make  herself  ready  to  take 
ates  annually  by  a  normal  school,  it  is  a  position  in  school.  Parents  who  want 
asked,  ''When  shall  you  be  at  liberty  to  their  girls  to  have  more  than[a  high-school 
make  a  change  ?  "  It  is  surprising  to  note  education,  but  who  cannot  afford  a  col- 
how  many  answers  read,  "I  do  not  wish  lege  course,  send  their  children  to  the 
to  make  a  change."  The  simple  fact  is  normal  school,  as  the  path  of  least  re- 
that  the  schools,  both  country  and  city,  sistance,  and  without  much  regard  to 
still  contain  many  teachers,  who,  from  their  aptitude  or  ability.  The  normal 
pride,  loyalty,  belief  in  their  work,  and  schools  can  work  only  on  the  material 
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that  is  sent  them;  they  must  grant  diplo-  he  was  a  college  professor.  Even  the  pro- 
mas  to  all  who  are  not  notably  deficient,  fessors  in  an  engineering  school  are  re- 
If  they  make  too  rigid  a  selection,  or  try  garded  by  graduates  of  some  years'  stand- 
to  maintain  too  high  a  standard,  the  ing  with  a  kind  of  pitying  contempt, 
people  will  complain.  The  result  of  this  Those  who  have  left  the  school  and  gone 
process  is  that  there  has  arisen  a  sort  of  into  business  are  called  "live  wires,"  than 
teacher  "class,"  not  very  well  educated  which  there  can  be  no  greater  praise; 
nor  carefully  selected,  but  which  has  been  those  who  still  teach  are  called  "dead 
fairly  competent  to  carry  on  the  work  of  ones." 

the  schools  under  supervision.     It  has  The  final  result  of  all  these  influences, 

taken  up  teaching,  not  from  any  calling,  made  more  acute  and  salient  by  the  war 

but  because  it  furnished  a  living,  a  secure  and  its  effects,  we  are  now  experiencing, 

position,  and  a  place  on  the  pay-roll  of  a  Many  teachers,  from  the  highest  in  rank 

solvent  and  not  too  particular  employer,  to  the  lowest,  are  leaving  their  classes, 

and  it  must  be  said  that  the  employer  has  Few  are  preparing  to  enter  the  profession, 

received  all,  and  more  than  all,  he  has  and  of  these  a  considerable  proportion 

paid  for.  are  of  low  ability  and  intelligence.    The 

The  public  has  accepted  this  teacher  remedy  most  immediately  at  hand  is  to 

"class"  because  it  must;  ^more  careful  raise  salaries.    In  some  cities  and  towns, 

selection,  better  training,  higher  stand-  this  was  readily  done;    in  others,  after 

ards,  would  have  meant  more  money,  and  struggling  through  the  war  on  their  stead- 

the  up-keep  of  the  schools  already  takes  ily  diminishing  salaries,  the  teachers  have 

a  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State,  had  to  pocket  their  professional  pride,  and 

In  accepting  such  teachers  as  could  be  wage  an  active  campaign  to  wring  from 

had,  the  people  have  not  failed  to  realize  the   reluctant  taxpayers  an  increase  of 

that  these  were  not  of  the  same  sort  as  30  or  40  per  cent.    This  callous  indiffer- 

was  once  available.     They  have  come  ence  to  its  needs  has  hurt  the  morale  of 

gradually    to   withhold   the   recognition  the  profession  more  than  any  other  one 

and  honor  which  once  were   so  freely  thing.     Teachers   realize   that   there   is 

given.    The  work  of  teaching  has  become  little  of  the  spectacular  about  what  they 

more  mechanized,  because  when  teachers  do;    they  and  their   children  are,  in  a 

were  made  a  "class,"  they  had  to  be  sense,  segregated  from  the  community, 

supervised  as  a  class,  and  lost  the  free-  and  what  goes  on  inside  a  school  building 

dom  and  initiative  they  formerly  pos-  gets  little  outside  publicity.    The  child  at- 

sessed  as  individuals.    Of  course  this  does  tends  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 

not  mean  that  there  is  not  now  as  much  year,  and  his  ever-advancing  and  awak- 

need  as  ever  for  initiative  and  individual-  ening  intelligence  looks  much  like   the 

ity  in  teaching,  but  merely  that  the  work  growth  of  plants,  or  the  development  of 

of  the  school  has  had  to  be  arranged  so  young  animals;  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of 

that  it  can  be  carried  on  in  a  routine  way  the  order  of  Nature.    But  one  might  be 

without  them.  justified  in  supposing  that  when  a  child 

This  change   in   the   attitude   of   the  learns  to  read  in  three  months,  his  parents 

people  toward  the  public  school  has  ex-  would  know  that  some  one  had  a  hand  in  it. 

tended  to  the  whole  calling,  and  applies  in  When  a  boy  goes  from  the  high  school  to 

only  slightly  modified  form  to  college  and  college,  and  is  able  to  grasp  the  profound 

university  professors.    It  was  with  some-  and  complex  problems  there  presented  to 

thing  almost  like  a  shock  that  the  coun-  him,  it  would  seem  that  he  himself  should 

try    discovered,    during    the    war,    that  know  that  previous  training  was,  in  part, 

University  men  were  as  adaptable  and  as  the  source  of  his  power.    When  a  youth 

capable  as  "big  business"  men,  and  that  seeks  a  position  in  which  to  earn  his  liv- 

they  were  qualified  for  service  in  a  great  ing,  the  first  questions  are  as  to  his  edu- 

variety  of  fields.    At  a  reunion  of  a  col-  cation,  and  on  his  replies  to  these  his 

lege  class  twenty  years  after  graduation,  chance  to  show  what  he  can  do  depends, 

it  was  agreed  of  a  classmate  of  brilliant  Teachers  feel  that  the  great  public  which 

ability,    that   he   had    "  thrown   himself  has  been  through  the  schools,  and  which 

away  on  teaching,"  though,  at  the  time,  has  children  going  through  the  schools, 
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should  know  and  value  their  contribution 
to  the  life  of  the  community  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State.  When  the  great  indus- 
trial profits  and  the  rising  cost  of  living 
caused  wages  to  increase  on  all  hands, 
often  as  the  result  of  strikes,  sometimes 
without  that  compulsion,  the  teachers, 
faithfully  doing  their  work,  looked  in  vain 
for  any  similar  sign  of  recognition.  It 
was  not  until  the  exodus  from  the  ranks 
became  alarming,  not  until  schools  had 
to  be  closed  for  want  of  teachers  to  carry 
them  on,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion forced  itself  upon  the  people,  that 
steps  were  taken,  and  even  then  they  were 
so  feeble  as  to  be  inadequate  to  stem  the 
tide.  What  they  did  do  was  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  money  returns  of  the  work, 
and  to  attract  to  teaching  and  to  the 
normal  schools  young  persons  who  were 
seeking  a  safe  refuge  for  their  mediocrity 
and  the  chance  of  an  increasing  money 
return  for  their  poor  services. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  for 
raising  teaching  from  its  present  low 
estate.  The  result  of  the  most  obvious 
one,  the  raising  of  salaries,  has  not  so  far 
been  satisfactory.  The  pecuniary  appeal 
is  brought  to  the  front,  but  compared  to 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  ad- 
vance in  wages  paid  to  industrial  workers, 
any  increases  so  far  made,  or  likely  to  be 
made,  are  meagre.  It  is  said  that  what 
we  lack  in  education  is  leadership  of  men, 
men  of  originality  and  enthusiasm,  ca- 
pable of  attracting  to  the  profession  re- 
cruits of  ideals  and  character.  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  how  are  you  going  to  in- 
terest such  leaders  in  the  first  place? 
Very  few  men  of  any  sort  are  now  at- 
tracted to  teaching;  what  inducement 
can  you  hold  out  to  them  for  the  future  ? 
It  is  proposed  to  give  the  rank  and  file  a 
larger  share  in  the  shaping  of  educational 
policy  and  practice.  This  would  make 
teachers  themselves  interested  in  working 
out  the  plans  which  they  had  helped  to 
form,  and  would  put  upon  them  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  success.  It  might 
lead  to  greater  professional  pride,  but  if 
that  spirit  were  not  fostered  by  public  in- 
terest and  approval,  we  should  be  worse 
off  than  we  are  now.  Much  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  professional  study  by  teach- 
ers, and  most  cities  make  such  study  a 
factor  in  the  promotion  of  their  staffs. 


Saturday  classes,  conventions,  and  sum- 
met  schools  are  widely  established,  and 
are  attended  by  large  numbers  of  teach- 
ers, with  good  results.  They  are,  how- 
ever, a  heavy  expense  at  this  time,  and 
often  use  up  the  energy  which  would  be 
better  employed  in  the  schoolroom  itself. 

The  true  remedy  lies  much  deeper  than 
anything  which  has  yet  been  proposed. 
It  lies  in  such  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  to  the  State  as 
will  lead  to  its  being  placed  on  a  higher 
plane  of  honor  and  dignity  than  it  has 
ever  held.  The  time  is  ripe  for  just  such 
a  revolution.  It  must  be  an  orderly  but 
a  fundamental  change. 

We  all  know  that  the  extraordinary 
unity  and  cohesion  of  Germany,  its  single- 
minded  devotion  to  an  ideal,  was  largely 
the  result  ofjan  educational  programme 
which,  however  mistaken  in  its  purpose, 
was  carried  through  by  its  schools  with 
magnificent  success.  It  was  realized  that 
the  cultural  inheritance  of  a  people  has 
none  of  the  static  quality  of  biological  he- 
redity. Ideals,  and  even  character,  were 
seen  to  be  plastic  and  mobile,  like  clay  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter.  And  that  potter 
was  the  school-teacher.  In  two  genera- 
tions, with  the  world  looking  on  (but  for 
the  most  part  unseeing),  the  teacher 
raised  up  a  Germany  so  different  from 
that  of  the  past  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 
The  change  was  beyond  any  standards 
of  comparison.  The  purpose  of  the 
rulers  was  so  thoroughly  wrought  into 
the  very  marrow  of  the  people  that  even 
now,  in  the  agony  and  disillusion  of  de- 
feat, there  is  no  consciousness  of  moral 
corruption. 

England  now  realizes  the  defects  of  her 
school  system,  and  even  before  the  close 
of  the  war  set  about  a  complete  reorgan- 
ization. She  is  especially  concerned  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  profession  so  that 
it  will  attract  superior  minds,  and  she 
realizes,  as  never  before,  the  need  for 
unity  in  purpose  and  enthusiasm  in  ac- 
complishment. France,  much  more  com- 
pletely organized  and,  on  the  whole, 
better  served  than  England,  has  also  set 
on  foot  far-reaching  reforms. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  act.  We  have  a 
long,  hard  task  before  us, — nothing  less 
than  the  reshaping  of  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  true  worth  of  the  thing  we 
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call  education.  Already  we  have  in- 
augurated special  instruction  in  American 
ideals  and  patriotism,  and  much  is  being 
done  to  teach  the  meaning  of  American 
citizenship  to  those  too  old  to  attend 
school.  But  this  is  and  must  be  a  work 
for  the  immediate  future,  and  for  a  spe- 
cial class.  The  true  approach  to  national 
unity  is  through  the  public  schools,  which 
must  embody  the  high  purpose  of  the 
best  that  is  in  our  civilization.  The  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  education  can  be 
demonstrated  only  by  those  who  are 
themselves  dignified  and  worthy,  by 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  the  support 
and  respect  of  enlightened  public  opinion 
in  a  work  of  transcendent  importance  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

Teachers  know  the  worth  of  their 
calling;  they  would  like  more  evidence 
that  the  public  really  feels  that  worth. 
They  know  that  on  them,  more  than  on 
any  other  one  class  of  citizens,  depends 
the  future  of  the  republic,  but  they  are 
somewhat  lonesome  in  the  consciousness 
of  that  knowledge.  They  would  like  more 
company.  They  would  like  to  see  the 
public  show  its  appreciation  of  the  power 
of  education  in  a  democracy  by  sending 
its  sons  and  daughters  to  the  normal 
schools  and  colleges  for  teachers.  They 
would  like  to  see  the  most  ambitious  and 
high-minded  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men eager  to  take  up  a  vocation  so  honored 
as  teaching  should  be.  This,  they  know, 
can  only  come  to  pass  when  the  whole 
nation  realizes  what  the  public  schools 
may  and  ought  to  be. 

Money  will  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  if  you 
have  enough  of  it.  Money  will  induce  a 
man  to  leave  one  place  and  go  to  another, 
and  there  are  some  sorts  of  men  whom  it 
will  always  affect.  But  the  highest  ability, 
the  finest  mind,  the  loftiest  character,  is 
not  thus  to  be  cheated  of  its  birthright. 
It  must  have  that  warm  satisfaction,  that 
suffusing  glow,  which  comes  from  the 
consciousness  of  high  service,  and  the 
supremest  of  such  joys  is  untainted  with 
the  thought  of  reward.     It  must  have, 


also,  the  approval  of  its  fellows,  of  those 
who  by  like  qualities  are  able  to  judge 
of  worth.  One  field  for  the  exercise  of 
great  endeavor  which  gives  the  satisfac- 
tion of  successful  achievement  is  in  the 
instruction  of  youth.  At  whatever  age 
the  teacher  takes  his  pupil,  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  university,  there  is  the 
same  reward.  One  sees  the  mind  unfold 
and  expand,  one  feels  the  character 
strengthen  and  take  on  firmness  of  fibre, 
and  flashes  of  ideals  and  inspirations  ap- 
pear, for  which  one  had  prepared  the 
way  but  hardly  dared  to  hope.  The 
teacher  knows  that  without  him,  or  with 
an  inferior  substitute,  this  development, 
seemingly  so  natural,  might  have  been 
perverted  to  baser  things,  or  so  dwarfed 
and  crippled  as  to  have  small  resemblance 
to  the  perfect  work  of  his  hands.  He 
knows  that  the  extent  to  which  this  in- 
dividual evolution  is  raised  to  its  highest 
possible  power  will  determine  the  future 
of  his  beloved  country.  Here,  it  would 
seem,  is  an  opportunity  for  service  great 
enough  to  allure  the  most  ambitious 
youth;  but  the  teacher  reluctantly  has  it 
forced  upon  him  by  this  very  crisis  that 
for  this  a  great  change  must  take  place. 
It  will  require  the  long,  slow  but  un- 
ceasing, growth  of  public  opinion,  led  by 
the  conviction  that  upon  the  character 
and  tone  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
public  schools  the  future  of  our  country 
will  surely  depend.  It  must  not  be  mere 
lip  service;  we  have  had  that  to  the  point 
of  nausea.  It  must  be  a  deep,  inveterate 
belief,  pervading  all  ranks  of  society  like 
a  holy  crusade,  which  shall  find  its  ex- 
pression in  a  thousand  forms.  More  and 
better  schools,  more  and  better  teachers, 
great  and  greater  leaders,  higher  stand- 
ards and  culture  demanded  and  paid  for, 
and  a  universal,  all-pervading  faith  that 
education  is  the  most  worth-while  thing 
in  the  world;  these  and  a  host  of  other 
values,  which  cannot  now  even  be  en- 
visioned, will  transfigure  the  education  of 
these  United  States,  and  make  the  future 
Great  Democracy  of  our  dreams. 
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WRITING  A  PLAY  IN  A  DEBTOR'S  PRISON 

EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    DIARY   OF    JOHN    HOWARD    PAYNE, 
AUTHOR   OF   ''HOME,   SWEET   HOME" 

Edited  by   Thatcher   T.    Payne   Luquer 

Illustrations  from  old  exgravinc.s  and  prints 

[FIRST   PAPER] 

MPRISONMENT  for  debt  was  an  old  English  custom  only  discon- 
tinued about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  Marshalsea  Prison 
in  Southwark,  near  the  southerly  end  of  London  Bridge,  was  reserved 
for  debtors  against  whom  judgments  were  found  in  certain  courts, 
but  the  greater  number  of  unfortunate  debtors  were  confined  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  which  stood  from  the  earliest  times  on  Ludgate  Hill 
near  the  easterly  bank  of  the  Fleet  River.  Congregational  Hall  and  Library,  on 
Farringdon  Street,  now  occupy  part  of  the  old  prison  site. 

Tradition  says  a  prison  stood  on  the  same  site  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest,  which  even  then  was  used  for  the  confinement  of  debtors,  but  the  earliest 
historical  mention  of  the  prison  is  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  At 
that  time,  and  until  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  it  was  used  for  the  confinement  of  those  who  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  that  ill-famed  court,  and  after  that  date  it  was  reserved  for  debtors 
and  persons  charged  with  contempt  of  the  courts  of  chancery,  exchequer  and  com- 
mon pleas. 

The  prison  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  first  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  again 
during  the  Gordon  riots  in  1780,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  in  such  a  commodious 
manner  that  debtors  who  could  afford  the  luxury  paid  for  the  privilege  of  being 
transferred  to  it  from  other  less  comfortable  prisons.  This  prison  buildmg  was 
four  stories  in  height,  nearly  sixty  yards  in  length,  and  had  a  court  for  exercise. 
It  was  divided  into  the  Masters'  Side  and  the  Common  Side.  The  Masters'  Side 
had  one  hundred  and  nine  rooms,  nearly  all  with  fireplaces,  but  the  Common  Side 
had  only  four  large  rooms,  each  with  one  fireplace.  Each  prisoner  supplied  his  own 
bed  and  other  furniture. 

The  post  of  warden  in  early  days  was  hereditary,  but  later  the  warden  was  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal.  He  received  no  salary,  but  was 
remunerated  by  fees,  particularly  those  paid  for  the  privilege  of  residing  without 
the  walls  of  the  prison  in  a  certain  district,  called  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet ,  which  "  ex- 
tended Southward  on  the  East  side  of  Fleet  Canal  to  Ludgate  Hill,  and  thence 
Eastward  to  Cock  Ally  on  the  South  side  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  to  the  Old  Bayly 
on  the  North,  and  thence  Northward  in  the  old  Bayly  both  sides  the  street  to 
Fleet  Lane,  and  all  that  Lare,  and  from  the  West  End  Southward  to  the  Prison 
again." 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  within  the  walls  was  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  in  the  Rules  sixty. 

Among  the  men  of  note  who  suffered  confinement  in  the  Fleet  were  Lord  Surrey 
the  poet,  Bishop  Hooper  the  martyr,  Prynne,  who  lost  his  ears  for  his  principles, 
and  Savage,  the  poet  and  friend  of  Johnson  and  William  Penn. 

John  Howard  Payne  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1820  because  of  debts  contracted  as  a  result  of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  manage 

,%  The  foot-notes  to  this  article  will  be  found  on  pages  80  and  81. 
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Extract  from  the  diary. 

The  first  page  of  the  diary,  from  the  original  manuscript  found  among  some  of  Payne's  papers  which  came  into 

the  possession  of  his  niece,  Mrs.  Lea  Luquer,  probably  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 

of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  Payne's  successors  in  the  Consulate  at  Tunis. 
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the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  This  was  one  of  the  minor  theatres  which  had  orig- 
inated in  a  ''Musick-House,"  built  to  furnish  entertainment  for  those  who  came 
to  drink  the  supposedly  curative  waters  of  a  well  in  a  garden  at  Islington  owned  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Sadler.  This  garden  lay  along  the  northerly  bank  of  the 
New  River,  long  since  obliterated,  and  was  in  the  block  now  bounded  by  Arlington 
Street,  Rosebery  Avenue,  and  St.  John's  Street. 

The  first  ''Musick-House"  was  built  of  wood  about  1683,  when  the  curative 
properties  of  ''Sadler's  Well"  were  rediscovered.  This  was  torn  down  m  1765 
and  a  theatre  built  at  a  cost  of  £4,225.  It  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  for  vaudeville.  It  had  a  tank,  and  in  1804  there  was  produced  an 
aquatic  spectacle,  ''The  Siege  of  Gibraltar,"  which  had  great  success.  Charles 
Dibdin  was  part  owner  and  manager  for  over  twenty  years. 

In  1820,  when  Payne  took  the  management,  the  theatre  was  owned  by  a  Mr. 
Dixon,  the  son-in-law  of  a  previous  owner  by  the  name  of  Barfoot.  Payne,  with 
sanguine  hopefulness,  thought  he  could  make  a  success  of  his  venture  by  producing 
legitimate  drama  with  thoroughly  competent  actors  and  improved  stage-settings. 
It  is  evident,  from  various  hints  contained  in  his  correspondence,  that  he  was  far 
ahead  of  his  time  in  his  ideas  of  staging  plays,  being  desirous  of  striving  for  realism 
and  getting  away  from  the  conventions  which  at  that  time  held  possession  of  the 
stage,  and  if  he  had  had  sufficient  funds  and  a  little  time  to  educate  the  public 
taste,  he  might  have  been  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Augustin  Daly  or  Henry  Irving. 
But  such  success  was  not  to  be.  The  public  would  not  go  so  far  away  from  the 
theatres  where  they  were  used  to  seeing  drama,  and  in  spite  of  the  high  quality  of 
the  productions  the  box-office  receipts  were  not  commensurate  with  the  cost,  and 
the  venture  failed  disastrously.  The  creditors  obtained  a  judgment  against  Payne, 
and  in  due  process  of  law  had  him  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison  until  he  satis- 
fied their  claims.  Payne  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  funds  which  enabled  him 
to  live  in  the  Prison  Rules,  and  secured  lodgment  in  an  alley  on  Ludgate  Hill, 
about  half-way  between  Farringdon  Street  and  the  Old  Bailey,  called  Naked  Boy 
Court. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  diary  tell  a  story  of  dark  distress  illumined  un- 
expectedly by  a  ray  of  hope  from  an  unknown  source,  of  feverish  effort  and  anxious 
uncertainty  followed  by  a  measure  of  success  which,  if  not  what  he  deserved,  at 
least  freed  him  from  the  debtor's  prison  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  start  afresh. 

Thatcher  T.  Payne  Luquer. 

THE  DIARY  OF  JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE  whom  the  powcr  of  making  good  resolu- 
tions even,  is  extinguished. 

London,  A^o.  i  Boy  Court,  Ludgate  Tuesday,  January  2. — I  do  not  know 

Hill,  Fleet  Prison  Rules  when  I  have  suffered  more  than  I  did 

from  my  head  ache  last  night.     I  woke 

Monday,  January  i  [1821].     The  New  frequently,    and   the   intervals   of   sleep 

Year  has  been  ushered  in,  to  me,  with  a  were  filled  up  by  busy,  bustling,  and  dis- 

severe  head  ache  which  prevents  me  from  cordant  dreams,  which  leave  unsatisfac- 

recording  the  train  of  reflections  to  which  tory  and  disagreeable  recollections.    Why 

it  has  given  rise.     I  shall  endeavor  to  should  a  mind  capable  of  understanding 

transcribe  them  from  my  mind  tomorrow,  for  what  reason  feverish  dreams  should  be 

and  merely  write,  now,  that  I  may  not  let  disturbed  ones,  yield  to  the  vulgar  super- 

the  day  pass  without  some  record  to  shew  stition  which  confers  upon  all  dreams  a 

that  I  noticed  it  when  it  came:  and  I  hope  prophetic  character  ? 

with  just,  and,  (may  they  prove !)  useful,  I  said  last  night  I  would  describe  the 

thoughts  and  resolutions.     It  is  the  con-  impressions  and  intentions  on  the  New 

solation  of  helplessness  and  error  that  it  Year,  today.     Was  it  because  I  could  not 

can,  at  least,  always  make  good  resolu-  write  last  night  that  I  deferred  it?     I 

tions,   if   it   is   at   all   well   predisposed;  read,  and  I  thought.     Why,  then,  could 

though,  to  be  sure,  there  are  many  in  I  not  write?     I  was  in  pain,  yet  I  could 


John  Howard  Payne. 
From  a  portrait  by  Charles  Bird  King  in  the  Redwood  Library  at  Newport. 

Charles  Bird  King  [i 785-1 862]  was  a  contemporary  of  Rembrandt  Peale  and  Waldo,  a  pupil,  with  his 
friend  Sully,  of  Benjamin  West  in  London.  King  settled  in  Washington  and  painted  portraits  of  all  the  po- 
litical celebrities.  He  bequeathed  pictures  and  an  endowment  to  the  Redwood  Library  at  Newport,  his 
birthplace. 
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read  and  think : — was  I  incapable  of  writ- 
ing ?  No !  Though  in  pain,  I  might 
have  written  and  perhaps  have  rescued 
from  obUvion  a  train  of  thought  properly 
suited  to  the  moment  and  which  is  now 
gone.  I  hesitated  after  I  had  completed 
my  apologetic  note,  and  was  half  disposed 
to  go  on,  and  thus  convince  myself  that 
it  was  a  mere  apology :  But  the  spirit  of 
procrastination  checked  me.  Now  to 
proceed. 

There  may  be  an  advantage  even  in 
our  errors,  if  we  choose  to  create  such  an 
advantage.  He  that  has  struck  upon  a 
rock  in  one  voyage,  may  fix  upon  his 
memory  where  he  found  that  rock,  and 
thus  avoid  it,  and  proceed  prosperously 
when  he  sails  again.  The  faults  of  one 
year,  by  being  judiciously  remembered, 
may  be  redeemed  in  the  next.  I  think  I 
discern  more  distinctly  than  ever  how  I 
can  amend.  In  looking  to  my  Soul,  I 
find  its  eternal  interests  neglected,  and  in 
a  state  of  chaos.  How  many  persons 
fancy  they  are  good  christians,  and  yet 
know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  word  of 
God,  or  the  rudiments  of  Christianity. 
How  strange  it  is  that  the  Bible  is  always 
talked  about  as  a  work  perfectly  familiar 
to  us,  its  possession  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  talisman,  and  even  to  tear  a  leaf  out 
of  it  deemed  sacrilege,  and  yet  scarcely 
looked  at,  and  certainly  very  little  under- 
stood. On  the  contrary,  other  books 
much  more  voluminous  are  approached 
and  studied  with  eagerness,  whilst  The 
Book,  The  Bible,  is  regarded  as  too  im- 
mense to  be  attacked  without  almost 
superhuman  resolution,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  be  made  a  subject 
of  elegant  and  familiar  reference  !  I  have 
neglected  the  Bible  and  am  almost  igno- 
rant of  it; — though  I  can  talk  about  it, 
and  persuade  myself  and  others  that  I 
am  better  instructed  than  my  conscience 
tells  me  I  am.  This  can  be  easily  cor- 
rected, and  corrected  it  must  be.  With 
such  impressions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  will  it  not  be  at  least  one  point 
gained  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  I 
am  well  versed  in  the  Bible  when  the 
vear  ends;  and  this  declaration  will  stand 
against  me,  if  I  am  not. 

Inattention  to  the  great  record  of  re- 
ligious study,  naturally  entails  the  omis- 
sion of  religious  observances;   the  prosti- 


tution of  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  other 
violations  equally  to  be  deplored,  and 
more  actively  injurious  to  society.  Of 
all  these  I  have  to  accuse  myself. 

He  who  forgets  his  soul,  is  not  very 
likely  to  remember  his  Intellect.  Mine 
has  been  forsaken,  grossly  so;  and  now, 
having  attained  to  nearly  thirty  years  of 
age,  I  find  myself  less  educated  than  I 
fancied  myself  at  thirteen;  and,  certainly, 
much,  very  much,  less  than  others  fancied 
me.  Religious  knowledge  is  obtained 
with  more  facility  than  literary  and  scien- 
tific; for  the  one  resides  in  a  single  vol- 
ume, and  can  be  studied  in  every  thing 
around  us;  but  the  other  extends  to  many 
points  not  immediately  in  view,  and  is 
scattered  through  myriads  of  volumes  not 
always  to  be  procured,  and  which  require 
time  and  severe  scrutiny  to  read  or  un- 
derstand. Therefore  the  want  of  literary 
improvement  is  less  inexcusable.  Yet,  in 
my  case,  more  might  have  been  attained 
than  the  last  year  has  brought  forth;  and, 
in  the  year  to  come,  a  methodical  course 
of  study,  will,  I  trust,  be  adopted;  and 
twelvemonths  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away 
without  leaving  some  fruits  behind  it. 

The  next  point  is  My  Circumstances. 
On  this  subject  I  have  less  reason  to 
blame  myself;  though  others  blame  me, 
exclusively  perhaps,  on  this.  I  am  much 
worse  off  than  I  was.  I  am  in  Prison,  and 
deeper  than  ever  in  Debt.  Still,  I  have 
laboured  very  hard,  and  suffered  severely. 
That  I  have  toiled  unprofitably,  may  be 
partly  owing  to  precipitate  and  improvi- 
dent arrangements;  but  I  was  placed  in  a 
situation  which  imposed  a  sort  of  neces- 
sity for  hurrying  into  a  speculation  which 
might  have  been  lucrative,  lest  delay 
should  destroy  the  chance  of  attaining  it; 
and  I  made  myself  the  victim  of  what  I 
supposed,  expediency.  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could;  and,  would  to  God  I  could 
speak  of  my  eternal  and  intellectual  con- 
cerns, as  clearly  and  as  proudly  as  I  can 
of  those  merely  temporal.  But  more 
prudence,  and  economy,  and  punctuality, 
may  produce  advantages  hereafter;  and 
the  sufferings  I  have  endured  perhaps  be 
repaid  in  the  result  by  the  change  to 
which  they  may  lead.  There  is  one  les- 
son, I  trust,  of  all  others,  I  shall  not  forget 
— that  is,  never  to  owe  money  to  my  land- 
lord;   a  man  who  is  out  of  debt  in  and 
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about  his  private  dwelling,  is  compara- 
tively independent:  and  little  debts  are 
always  worse  than  great  ones,  get  a  man 
more  out  of  a  good  name,  and  make  him 
more  hated  and  shunned.  But  from 
great  ones,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  recover. 


Jew"  an  epitome  of  universal  history, 
well  selected  and  arranged,  and  judi- 
ciously connected  by  the  fiction  of  the 
insulter  who  cannot  die.  I  think  the  fic- 
tion of  the  Wandering  Jew  powerfully 
adapted  for  poetry;    and  I  wish,  some- 


Mrs.  Harlowe  as  Dorothy  in  "Heigho  for 
a  Husband." 

Engraved  by  S.Harding  from  adrawingjby  E.  Harding,  Jun'. 

The  Roman  Law  made  debtors,  slaves: 
the  English  treat  their  debtors  as  slaves, 
with  laws  which  forbid  their  being  con- 
sidered as  such,  though  such  they  make 
them,  insultingly  and  tyrannically. 


Yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Glossop,  Pro- 
prietor of  the  Coburg  Theatre,  called. 
He  was  very  friendly  and  seemed  desirous 
of  speculating  in  some  of  the  pieces  I  have 
by  me,  particularly  The  Rival  Heroes.  I 
suggested  an  engagement  to  take  some 
active  share  in  the  management;  but  we 
were  interrupted,  and  be  left  me,  prom- 
ising to  call  again. 


Finished    reading    "The    Wandering 


Mrs.  Glover  as  Estifania. 
Engraved  by  T.  Wright  from  a  drawing  by  Wageman. 

time,  to  try  my  hand  upon  it.  I  began  to 
read — What  ?  Why — the  National  Spell- 
ing Book !  A  man  who  has  lived  nearly 
half  a  good  long  life  reading  a  spelling 
book !  But  even  this  gave  me  informa- 
tion and  I  am  grateful  for  it. 

Tuesday,  January  2.  Finished  the 
'^ National  Spelling  Book."  I  think  great 
improvement  might  be  made  in  these 
works,  by  conveying  the  information  in  a 
style  more  familiar.  I  really  think  an 
American  Spelling  Book,  or  Easy  Book 
for  children,  might  be  contrived  so  as  to 
give  an  early  knowledge  of  the  country, 
its  productions,  natural  and  political  his- 
tory, and  distinguishing  characteristics. 
Why  not  a  regular  educational  library, 
from  the  rudiments  to  the  pinnacle  of 
education  ? 
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Sunday,  January  7.     A  deep,  reddish,  for  mine  was  bound  up  in  wintry  coldness, 

fog  all  day;    in  consequence  of  which  I  inaccessible    to,    and    incapable   of,    the 

have  had  a  candle  to  read  by.  .  .  .    Read  beauties  of  this  exquisite  poem  which  now 

the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  rise  delightfully  around  me,  like  flowers 

which    seems    quite   below    the   modern  and    verdure    waken'd    by    the    spring, 

standard  of  magazines.     An  article  signed  Wrote  a  letter  to  Procter^  on  the  subject 

^'W.  R."  on  the   "Origin  of  Chivalry"  of  his  tragedy  to  be  produced  Tomorrow. 

gratified  me  more  than  any  other. The  Tuesday,  January  9.     Went  on  with 

impossibility  of  attendmg  Divine  worship  Lalla  Rookh.     The  fog  was  such  all  day 


here,  is  an  excuse 
for  not  devoting  the 
Sabbath  to  better 
purposes ;  though, 
certainly,  had  I 
gone  to  church, 
there  is  very  little 
probability  that 
any  of  my  credi- 
tors would  have 
met  me  there. 
This  is  a  circum- 
stance nevertheless 
to  diminish  my 
gratification  at  the 
improvements  suc- 
cessfully under- 
taken this  New 
Year.  St.  Pauls  is 
close  by;  and  there 
is  another  church 
next  the  London 
Coffee  House;  but 
the  Gutter  which 
divides  the  Church 
from  the   Tavern 

is  my  boundary.     Public  worship  is  held 
in  the  prison,  but — so  much  for  pride ! 

Monday,  January  8.  J's^  Birthday. 
She  came  to  me  about  twelve  v/ith  the 
order  for  Woodroffe;    she  told  me  Mrs. 
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"  Barry  Cornwall "  Procter. 


as  completely  to  ex- 
clude the  light;  the 
air  was  red  and 
murky;  and  I  burnt 
candles  without  in- 
termission. .  .  . 

By  this  time  the 
fate  of  Procter's 
tragedy  is  decided; 
he  is  probably  at 
supper  with  his 
friends,  happy, 
triumphant  and  ca- 
rousing. Lowndes^ 
says  Montalto,  the 
Drury  Lane  Trag- 
edy, is  written  by 
Haynes,  reporter  to 
the  Chronicle. 

Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 10.  The  de- 
lightful sensations 
produced  by  poetry 
— do  they  not  af- 
ford gleams  of  the 
ineffable  exquisite- 
ness  which  the  blest  must  feel,  when  dis- 
robed of  the  grossness  with  which  they 
are  on  earth  enshrouded  ?  Like  the  glance 
of  the  Peri  into  Paradise  as  the  gate  was 
opening  to  admit  some  blessed  spirit,  they 


Egerton^  had  one  of  the  finest  parts  ever    make  us  long  for  that  existence  purely 


written,  in  the  play^  coming  out  at  Drury 
Lane  this  evening;  and  seemed  mortified 
at  having  been  absent  when  the  parts 
were  distributed,  as  it  would  have  fallen 
to  her  share.  Dayus  called;  told  me  Mr. 
Betterton  had  applied  for  the  Wells  to 
take  his  Benefit  there,  after  all !  God- 
win"*  took  tea  with  me  and  went  from  me, 
to  see  Sergeant.  In  the  evening  went  up 
to  J's,  and  waited  some  time  for  her;  at 
last  she  came  in,  in  excellent  spirits,  the 
play  was  next  to  damn'd  !  I  found  Lalla 
Rookh  at  J's,  and  began  to  read  it,  while 
waiting  for  her.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  mind  has  its  seasons,  like  the  weather; 


intellectual,  compared  with  which  the 
highest  of  earthly  pleasures  are  clouded 
and  unhallowed.  The  delights  of  virtue 
and  of  Poetry  are  similar;  each,  alike, 
whisperings  of  ''''the  God  within  the  mind.^^ 
Poetry  is  perhaps  the  language  of  Heaven ; 
while  Virtue  is  the  employment  of  its 
Angels. 

The  shattered  remains  which  still  lift 
their  heads  in  gloomy  Majesty  above  the 
dust  and  desolation  of  ancient  cities,  re- 
semble, in  my  mind,  the  Broken  Relicts 
of  the  Great  Minds  of  antiquity,  which 
convey  to  later  ages  the  only  distinct  tes- 
timonials of   the   Majesty  of  the  Past, 


Farringdon  Street  and  the  Fleet  Prison. 
Drawn  by  Tho.  H.  Shepherd.     Engraved  by  J.  Henshall. 


while  the  miUions  who  Kved  with  them 
are  only  known  in  obscure  tradition  or 
conjecture. 

By  this  morning's  Times  which  was 
brought  to  me  in  bed,  while  the  little  dog 
was  impertinently  rushing  to  the  charge 
whenever  I  beat  him  off,  with  my  old 
black  cane  by  my  side,  it  appears  that 
Procter's  play  was  received  triumphantly. 
The  Times  considers  the  two  last  acts  to 
require  curtailment.  The  plot  is  com- 
pared to  Don  Carlos. 


Lowndes  sent  me  some  little  dramatic 
pieces  to  read.  ''The  Warlock  of  the 
Glen,"  ^  the  most  successful  of  all  the  re- 
cent melodramas,  is  puerile,  and  entirely 
made  up  of  the  Monastery  and  the  Moun- 
taineers. One  scene  taken  almost  literally 
from  the  latter.  Moncrieff's^  "Modern 
Collegians"  amused  me. 

Friday  J  January  12.  Lowndes  sent  me 
''Mirandola."  ^  As  in  almost  every  in- 
stance of  expectation  extravagantly 
raised,  it  disappointed  me.  The  lan- 
guage is  certainly  in  many  instances  ex- 
quisitely touching  and  beautiful:  but 
there  is  a  pervading  affectation  of  the 
tittle  tattle,  more  than  the  7ierve,  of  con- 


versation. Johnson's  authority  is  always 
entitled  to  remembrance:  He  says,  in 
contradiction  to  Procter's  impression, 
''if  blank  verse  be  not  tumid  and  gor- 
geous, it  is  crippled  prose;  and  familiar 
images  in  laboured  language  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  but  absurd  novelty, 
which,  wanting  the  attraction  of  nature, 
cannot  please  long."  But  what  struck 
me  most  in  this  play,  was,  the  extreme 
want  of  originality  where  so  much  is  pro- 
fessed and  was  expected.  The  hero  is 
made  jealous,  exactly  like  Othello,  first 
by  an  lago  Monk,  and  then  by  a  ring  in 
place  of  the  handkerchief;  the  father 
marries  his  son's  betrothed,  as  in  Don 
Carlos;  condemns  the  son  to  death,  like 
Brutus;  and  hears  the  shot  of  execution, 
like  the  groupe  in  Accusation.  The  let- 
ters which  unravel  all,  are  held  up  and 
create  suspence,  like  the  letters  in  Calas, 
though  not  half  so  dexterously.  Some 
phrases  made  me  smile.  I  had  just  been 
reading  the  Olympic  pantomime,  "where 
Silvernob's  characteristic  phrase  at  the 
end  of  every  speech,  is  "  I  hkes  "  so  and  so 
— one  of  the  Ladies  in  Mirandola  ex- 
claims "I  love  a  rose!"  The  Duke  or- 
ders his  son  to  be  dragged  to  the  Palace 
Court!     This,    among    the    embarrassed 
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poor,  is  an  awful  remembrance.  It  is,  in 
London,  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts.  Doubtless  many  applied  the  name 
with  a  comi-tragic  horror.  I  do  not 
think  the  play  likely  to  have  a  run. 
Twenty  nights  successively  is  a  good  test 
of  success  in  London. 

Saturday,  January  iT^.  Bought  a  num- 
ber of  the  Independent,  a  new  literary 
Journal,  containing  a  critique  on  Miran- 
dola,  which  coincides  with  the  view  I  took 
of  it  yesterday.  Miller^^  sent  me,  in  com- 
pliance with  my  request,  a  file  of  Ameri- 
can papers.  Any  thing  from  America 
awakens  my  yearnings  after  home.  Our 
newspapers  are  wretchedly  printed.  I 
think  their  general  style  of  printing  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  reformed;  for  I  find 
even  that  trifling  circumstance  produces 
an  impression  against  us,  abroad.  The 
immense  and  horrible  pictures  (which 
''might  be  worshipped  without  idolatry, 
being  like  nothing  human  or  divine") 
given  in  the  columns  to  sett  off  the  adver- 
tisements, should  be  exploded.  A  paper 
modelled  on  "The  Times"  might  be  valu- 
able, and  hints  might  be  drawn  from  all 
the  European  Newspapers. 

Sunday,  January  14. 


Todays  Observer  contains  a  powerful 
criticism  on  Procter's  Mirandola,  obvi- 
ously by  Croly.^^  I  think  such  a  paper 
would  do  well  in  America,  published 
weekly,  the  advertisements  on  a  separate 
sheet,  and  coarser  paper.  I  must  make 
some  inquiries  into  the  interior  of  these 
papers.  Could  not  carrier  pigeons  be 
made  very  useful  in  collecting  intelli- 
gence ? 

Tuesday,  January  16. 


ton's  Blush.  Another,  alluding  to  the 
Bank  Holidays  being  marked  in  Alma- 
nack's by  red  letters,  said  she  was  a 
Holiday  Singer. 

Wednesday,  January  17. 


At  about  one,  today,  I  received  a 
parcel  from  France,  without  name,  or 
letter,  and  I  presume  since  it  must  have 
been  from  Jones  (Dublin).  It  was 
merely  indorsed  ''Havre,  Jan.  10,  1821." 
— It  contained  two  melodramas  by  Vic- 
tor:— "Galas"  and  "Therese,  Orpheline 
de  Geneve."  ^^  Instantly  left  my  history 
and  read  Therese.  It  is  admirably  con- 
structed and  most  interesting.  I  will  set 
about  it  forthwith. 

Thursday,  January  18.  Sent  my  shirt 
to  the  pawnbroker's  (G.  &  W.  Gray,  No. 
114  Fleet  Street)  this  morning  and  got 
money  enough  to  buy  the  day's  provisions 
and  to  begin  Therese.  Set  to  work  and 
got  through  part  of  the  first  act. 

In  the  Evening  went  up  to  J's,  and 
there,  after  playing  with  W^^,  till  half  past 
eight,  read  the  last  act  into  English.  On 
my  way  home,  composed  the  following 
stanza : 

Lur'd  by  the  tradesman's  fawn  within  his  fangs, 

The  httle  tyrant  fiercely  lords  it  o'er 
His  unreflecting  victim;  And  there  hangs 

A  thundercloud  of  vengeance,  where  before 
Smil'd  cringing  supplication.     Boding  pangs 

Come    with    th'    attorney's    letter ;    Greater 
when 

Appears  the  Bailiff;  and,  at  last,  the  Den 
Where  men,  by  law's  decree,  devour  their  fellow 
men ! 


Where,  by  the  law's  decree,   men  gnaw  their 
fellow  men ! 


Elliston^-  has  announced  a  Miss  Wil- 
son,^^  in  flairing  red  letters  at  the  top  of 
the  Bills.  She  has  never  acted,  and  has 
20  guineas  nightly,  for  40  nights,  being 
800  guineas,  without  ever  having  ap- 
peared. This  is  the  way  men  who  know 
London  Theatrical  Trickery  like  Tom 
Welsh,^^  manage  to  guarantee  exertions 
on  the  part  of  London  Managers.  Wit- 
ness Macready^^ — They  laughed  in  the 
Green  Room  about  the  red  letters,  so  I 
heard.     Braham^^     called     them — Ellis- 


This  is  the  night  Miss  Wilson  appears 
at  Drury  Lane. 

Friday,  January  19.  Finished  the  first 
act  of  Therese  and  began  the  second.  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  go  out,  but  to  pro- 
ceed in  my  work.  God  grant  it  may 
effect  some  good !  I  go  to  it  with  less 
eager  anxiety  and  fear  of  rejection  than  I 
ever  went  to  any  work  of  the  kind;  re- 
peated disappointments  have  cowed  my 
ardour  and  tamed  down  my  solicitude. 
Let  it  take  its  chance. 
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The    papers    speak    extravagantly    of 
Miss  Wilson's  success. 
Saturday,  January  20. 


Finished  the  second  act  of  Therese.  I 
did  not  put  the  finishing  to  it  till  the 
watchman  was  calling  past  six ! 

Sunday,  January  21. 


Not  well  all  day.  Wrote  Therese  till 
late  at  night.  Passed  a  miserably  sleep- 
less night,  counting  the  clocks;  and,  when 
I  slept,  the  characters  rushed  through 
my  brain,  all  conversing  and  speaking  the 
emphatic  passages. 

Monday  Night,  half  past  eleven,  Jan- 
uary 22. 

I  have  this  moment  finished  Therese. 
I  was  cooking  my  gruel,  and  spilled  it  on 
the  last  pages. — The  watchman  is  now 
calling  "gone  half  past  eleven  o'clock!" 
I  knelt  down  and  prayed  Heaven  to 
make  this  new  bantling  propitious  to  my 
extrication ! — 

Wednesday,  January  24. — This  morning 
wrote  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Elliston : — 

Confidential 

Dear  Sir,  J^""  '^'  '^''- 

By  a  private  conveyance,  I,  five  days 
since,  received  from  Paris  a  play  in  three 
acts,  to  which  I  have  just  given  its  Eng- 
lish adaptation.  The  situations  have  a 
power  and  the  interest  an  intensity  which 
will  be  sure  to  recommend  it  to  instan- 
taneous attention  should  you  once  be 
anticipated  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  by 
other  managers;  and  I  think  I  have  put 
it  in  a  form  to  which  your  company  may 
give  such  strength  as  will  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  ensure  success.  The  female  part 
is  much  stronger  than  that  in  the  Maid 
and  Magpie :  ^^  and  would  be  most  effec- 
tive for  Miss  Kelly .^^  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  personally  known  in  the  business,  not 
to  trust  the  manuscript  out  of  my  hands ; 
— indeed,  you  could  not  read  it,  if  I 
should; — for  it  is  full  of  the  rude  blottings 
of  first  thoughts.  As  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost,  if  you  will  appoint  a  time 
when  I  can  be  closetted  with  you,  unin- 
terruptedly, for  two  hours,  I  will  read  it 
to  you  myself.     If  you  will  leave  an  an- 


swer to  this  note  in  the  hall  for  me,  I  will 
call  there  at  two  o'clock  and  shall  be 
happy  if  my  expectations  tend  to  your 
advantage. 


R.  W.  E.  Esq. 


Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  P. 


Told  Edwards  to  bring  the  play  from 
J's  and  wait  for  me  opposite  Roach's  in 
Russel  Court,  at  Two.  Called  and  found 
the  following  answer: 

(This  letter  is  missing.) 

Sent  Edwards  off  and  ordered  him  to  be 
opposite  Roach's  with  the  play  at  four. 

Went  up  to  J.'s  and  had  a  snack, — a 
sausage  &  potatoe  &  some  porter;  and 
hurried  down,  fearing,  from  her  clock,  I 
should  be  too  late.  J.  threw  her  old  shoe 
after  me  for  luck;  and  I,  quite  as  bad, 
having  put  on  my  under  waistcoat  wrong- 
side  outwards,  would  not  turn  it.  Ed- 
wards was  not  at  the  appointed  place 
when  I  arrived,  which  startled  me — and 
I  feared  my  chance  was  lost — that  he  had 
got  drunk  and  that  the  m.s.s.  would  not 
be  forthcoming.  He  arrived  after  my 
having  made  several  disconsolate  and 
rapid  turns,  and  going  to  look  in  at  the 
stage  door.  I  waited  for  some  time  in  the 
entrance  hall,  chatting  with  William 
West^^  and  Egerton,^^  all  being  in  atten- 
dance for  the  end  of  a  Tragedy  reading. 
When  it  was  over,  the  performers,  as  they 
came  out,  spoke  highly  of  it.  It  seems 
this  is  Haynes's,  and  not  the  former  (Mon- 
talto)  which  is  now  ascribed  to  Soane.^^ 
After  awhile,  I  was  ushered  in.  Elliston 
seemed  jaded  by  the  fatigue  he  had  had. 
It  seems  he  had  read,  not  only  a  Tragedy, 
but  an  opera  and  a  melodrama  that  day. 
After  opening  his  various  letters  and  giv- 
ing his  divers  orders,  he  said  he  was  ready, 
ordered  that  he  should  not  be  interrupted, 
and  I  sat  down.  He  listened,  taking 
some  notes  the  while,  and  writing  a  letter 
or  two  during  unimportant  passages. 
When  I  finished,  the  band  were  tuning 
their  fiddles  for  the  overture.  Elliston 
said  the  piece  had  good  points,  but  still 
seemed  undecided : — it  was  too  long — and 
the  sum  of  his  objections  was — it  wanted 
reducing  one  half  &  Carwin,  the  leading 
part,  cut  out.  I  felt  mortified  and  some- 
what disgusted.  I  begged  for  a  decision. 
He  said  he  would  say  everything  except- 
ing to  promise  that  it  should  be  done,  and 
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wished  me  to  bring  it  to  him  in  four  and 
twenty  hours.  I  left  him,  feehng  myself 
annoyed  &  dissatisfied.  J.  was  to  act 
(Mrs.  Candour  in  School  for  Scandal)  and, 
as  she  was  going  on  the  stage,  I  told  her 
the  result.  ''What I"  said  she  "didn't 
he  seem  struck?"  I  said  "No!"  It 
was  very  cold,  but  I  stood  behind  all  the 
evening  to  see  Miss  Chester,^  alias,  Mrs. 
Calcraft- that -ought -to -be,  play  Lady 
Teazle.  No  applause.  .  .  .  Elliston  acted 
Charles.  He  took  a  snack,  after  he  had 
done  listening  to  my  reading.  He  gave 
orders  for  me  to  be  admitted  behind  at 
all  times,  and  asked  if  I  had  been  in  the 
Green  Room,  but  said  "Let  me  see  !  have 
you  boots  or  shoes  on?"  I  replied  "I 
can't  go.  I  have  boots."  J.  asked  me 
into  her  dressing  room  and  gave  me  some 
tea  there.  I  went  home  with  J.  and  left 
the  book  with  her  to  cut,  telling  her  I  felt 
no  further  interest  about  it. 
Thursday,  January  25. 


I  had  made  an  appointment  to  see  J. 
at  two,  at  the  Theatre.  In  the  meantime 
I  wandered  over  to  the  Coburg,  intend- 
ing, in  consequence  of  Elliston's  coldness, 
to  make,  if  possible,  my  melodrama  the 
medium  of  an  engagement  with  Glossop. 
They  told  me  Glossop  was  "at  court."  I 
asked  "What  Court?"  The  porter  at 
the  stage  door  answered  "Why,  the 
King's  Court !"  I  paused  for  a  moment, 
at  first  thinking  he  meant  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench;  but  recollecting  that 
Glossop  had  purchased  a  situation  in  the 
King's  Household,  I  turned  upon  my 
heel,  and  relinquished  my  plan  of  offering 
the  work  to  him. 

Friday,  January  26. 


E.  said  Mr.  Elliston  and  another  gentle- 
man had  called  just  after  I  left  Boy 
Court,  desiring  to  see  me.  I  went  up 
immediately.  Elliston  did  not  ask  if  I 
had  made  the  alterations,  but  said  they 
meant  to  do  it  immediately.  Miss  Kelly 
came:  He  had  appointed  to  see  her  and 
detain  her  from  her  country  engagements. 
I  gave  him  the  m.s.s.  to  show  Miss  Kelly 
and  arranged  to  call  in  the  evening  and 
speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  to  know  if 
she  adopted  the  cuts.    Saw  and  conversed 


with  her  on  the  subject  in  the  evening 
and  she  suggested  breaks  of  delirium  after 
being  said  to  have  fainted  often  and  to 
have  been  out  of  her  mind.  A  sparring 
scene  of  conversation  between  Elliston 
and  Miss  Kelly.  Three  men  were  kept 
up  all  night,  writing  out  the  parts,  and  I 
was  all  the  evening  in  and  out  with  them. 
Drawings  were  got  and  directions  given 
to  the  painters.    J.  rejoiced. 

They  were  speaking  in  the  Green  Room 
of  Mrs.  Siddons^^  having  been  there  last 
night.  Harley^^  said  she  was  much 
broken,  and  stooping  with  years.  She 
has  never  been  there  since  her  bust  was 
placed  in  a  spot  so  conspicuous.  She 
looked  at  it,  but  made  no  observation. 

Saturday,  January  27. — Well,  today  all 
seems  to  be  brightening.  I  went  to  the 
Theatre  at  Eleven,  and  found  that  the 
reading  was  appointed  at  one.  Elliston 
just  ran  over  some  of  the  first  lines  of  the 
parts  to  get  the  characteristic  features.  I 
was  amused  to  see  him  standing,  with  the 
book  before  him  on  the  table,  and  asking 
me  to  describe  the  characters,  and  then 
making  up  his  mouth  and  manner  to 
convey  the  idea  of  each. 


I  went  to  tell  Davis,  after  they  had 
gone  in  to  the  reading.  He  really  seemed 
delighted.  When  I  went  back,  I  hstened 
at  the  green  room  door.  Elliston  was 
reading  wonderfully  well.  I  heard  the 
end  of  the  ist  and  a  great  part  of  the  2nd 
Act.  I  heard  them  applaud,  and  cry  out 
"beautiful"  in  some  passages.  Winston 
caught  me  listening  there.  "What!" 
says  he  "are  you  coming  old  Cumberland 
over  us?"  The  moment  I  heard  the 
actors  clapping  at  the  end,  I  ran  up  the 
lobby  stairs  and  went  off  through  the  box 
lobby  by  Catherine  Street. 

J.  delighted  when  I  went  up  there  to 
dinner,  and  full  of  congratulations.  Went 
back  in  the  evening,  and  charmed  with 
Miss  Wilson's  beauty  and  deportment,  but 
think  I  have  heard  better  singing,  though 
never,  except  in  Catalani,^^  united  with 
such  personal  perfections.  The  house  was 
tremendous.  Williams  described  "the 
melodrama  read  that  morning"  in  most 
glowing  terms.  I  afterwards  heard  it  very 
strongly  spoken  of.  G.  Lamb^^  came  roll- 
ing into  the  room.     After  him,  old  Cal- 
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craft,^^  coquetting  with  Madame  Vestris^^ 
and  playing  with  her  muff.  I  never  saw 
Httleness  and  low  cunning  more  marked 
in  any  person's  face,  than  in  this  man's. 
They  were  talking  of  the  melodrama;  and 
as  he  probably  knew  it  to  be  mine,  he 
asked,  seeming  inclined  to  reduce  it  as 
low  as  possible — "is  it  a  good  transla- 
tion?" ^'dont  it  sound  as  if  it  was  a  trans- 
lation?'' and  I  asked  Gattie^^  who  Cal- 
craft  was.  He  misunderstood  me,  and 
thought  I  meant  to  ask  whose  the  melo- 
drama was.  The  reply  given  was  "No- 
body  has  an  idea.''  When  Elliston  came 
afterwards  into  the  Green  Room,  while  I 
was  talking  to  Miss  Kelly,  he  said  "Now, 
you  rogue,  you  may  as  well  acknowledge  it 
to  be  yours,  for  it'll  soon  get  out."  Gattie 
and  Williams  started  and  seemed  aston- 
ished; and  Gattie  hoped  he  had  said 
nothing  improper.  Elliston  said  "It  was 
a  sure  card,"  and  "By  the  result  he  would 
stand  or  fall."  I  told  him,  every  thing 
was  expected  from  Brutus,^^  but  the  first 
night  disappointed  us.  He  said  this  was 
surer  than  Brtitus:  and  added  //  shall  be 
done  on  Friday,  I  told  him  Friday  was 
an  unlucky  day.  He  answered — No  day 
could  be  unlucky  for  that. 

Monday,  January  29. — Godwin  break- 
fasted here.  I  went  out  so  as  to  arrive 
at  the  Theatre  at  half  past  ten.  Elliston 
and  the  company  were  in  the  room  read- 
ing Therese  together,  and  settling  as  to 
whether  they  would  adopt  the  cuts.  Sent 
a  note  to  Elliston  saying  I  was  there,  and 
he  could  come  to  me  if  he.  wan  ted  any 
thing,  but  begging  him  not  to  send  for 
me  in.  Carr  came  out  and  begged  me  to 
go  and  direct  the  Painters  in  the  Room, 
and  mentioned  they  were  in  a  puzzle 
about  the  last  scene.  I  set  him  right. 
It  was  whether  Therese,  en  spectre,  was  to 
appear  at  the  side,  or  middle  door.  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  stage  half  the 
morning  nearly,  and  at  last  Elliston  sent 
for  me,  and  said  I  must  come  in  and  ac- 
knowledge the  authorship.  I  went  in: 
Knight^^  made  me  a  little  complimentary 
speech,  and  they  all  congratulated  me. 
It  was  the  costume  they  wanted  to  settle. 
Knight  is  delighted  with  his  part.  Wal- 
lack^^  has  agreed  to  do  Carwin  the  first 
twenty  nights!  a  proof  they  expect  a  run. 
Knight  said  they  were  always  happy  to 
see  me  there,  especially  as  an  Author,  and 


more  than  all,  as  a  successful  one.  I  told 
him  nothing  was  certain  till  it  was  over. 
He  said  he  considered  this  as  certain ;  and 
that  he  had  too  m-uch  respect  left  for 
public  opinion  and  too  much  confidence 
in  the  judgment  and  experience  of  that 
company,  to  suppose  that,  upon  a  pro- 
duction of  that  description,  they  could 
not  form  a  judgment  which  it  was  impos- 
sible should  fail.  I  said  there  was  acci- 
dent in  all  success.  Some  agreed  with 
me;  and  Elliston  among  the  rest.  Horn^^ 
and  Cooke^^  were  present;  having  been 
summoned  thither  to  do  the  music.  .  .  . 
In  the  evening  Wallack  attempted  Rich- 
ard the  third  for  the  first  time  in  London. 
Braham  who  is  friendly  to  the  family 
came  to  the  wing  spying  at  him  through 
an  eyeglass.  .  .  .  The  house  was  thin 
and  Wallack  frightened.  The  applause 
he  got  was  only  in  the  merely  melodramat- 
ic situations.  G.  Lamb  was  rolling  about 
the  Green  Room  and  Madame  Vestris, 
crying  out  to  every  new  face  with  affected 
enthusiasm  "Ah!"  and  going  to  shake 
hands.  Knight  shewed  me  his  costume 
print,  and  then  took  me  into  his  room, 
to  shew  me  a  wig  he  meant  to  wear  and 
which  he  had  longed  for  for  twenty  years. 
When  Knight  was  first  stage  hit,  he  saw 
Munden  play  Corney  in  this  wig  at  Bir- 
mingham. He  thought  he  should  be  in- 
spired if  he  could  get  such  a  wig  on  his 
head.  Sometime  afterwards  playing  with 
Munden,  the  latter  took  a  fancy  to  a  grey 
wig  of  Knight's  and  asked  for  it;  when 
Knight  yielded,  on  getting  the  Red  Wig 
he  is  to  wear  in  Lavigne  and  which  he  so 
long  wished  for. 

Tuesday,  January  30. 


Went  to  the  Theatre — All  at  sixes  and 
sevens  about  the  preparations  for  Ora- 
torio. The  stage  filled  with  the  scaffold- 
ing to  support  the  musicians,  the  organ 
tuning,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms,  a  singing 
rehearsal.  Elliston,  with  part  of  the 
company,  in  the  Green  Room.  Waited 
there  awhile,  chatting,  while  Elliston, 
with  the  same  long  table  drawn  up  before 
him  that  Kean  had  in  reading  Brutus, 
was  running  over  Giovanni  in  Ireland  to 
Knight,  with  which  he  appeared  exceed- 
ingly diverted.  The  party  adjourned  to 
Mr.  Arnold's  room  that  was,  at  the  op- 
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posite  end  of  the  passage,  next  beyond  the 
second  green  room,  where  all  the  bells  are 
communicating  to  the  different  depart- 
ments. Horn  and  most  of  the  actors 
were  there.  I  gave  Horn  the  books  of  the 
music  (original  French)  of  Calas — Elliston 
read  the  piece  and  Horn  marked  the 
music  in  going  on. 


Great  bother  about  settling  the  dresses 
— Discussions  about  the  dancers — My 
wish  was  to  have  them  made  all  different, 
instead  of  being  uniformed  like  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  for  they  all  come  from 
different  families  and  would  rather  avoid 
than  study  uniformity.  Are  tea  parties, 
or  dances,  uniformly  dressed  in  private 
life?  Actors  at  these  meetings  are  like 
children  when  left  to  themselves  at  school. 
Wallack,  though,  is  remarkably  puerile 
and  ever  was.  They  have  named  Coop- 
er^^  who  plays  Fontaine  the  Pastor, 
Rowland  Hill — Bromley  the  Magistrate, 
— Mr.  Birnie  &c.  &c.  Wallack  was 
teazing  Cooper  to  invite  him  to  dinner. 
Wanted  his  address.  Said  he  gave  out 
his  address  No.  15  London. 

Horn  dotted  down  the  notes  as  the 
ideas  were  given  to  the  situations  and 
afterwards  played  over  the  music  to  me 
in  the  room.  I,  who  don't  know  a  note  ! 
They  were  practising  the  beautiful  ora- 
torio music  in  the  next  room — what  a 
treat  this  would  have  been  in  America, 
even  to  hear  such  fine  strains  through  the 
wall !  Miss  Kelly  did  not  come  today. 
She  is  ill;  but  will  come  perfect,  when  she 
does  come,  which  I  understand  she  is  ac- 
customed to  do. 

Wednesday  J  January  31. 

The  performance  of  my  piece  is  already 
announced  for  Friday;  having  appeared 
in  this  days  play  bills  as  ''  a  drama  in  three 
acts,  now  performing  on  the  continent 
with  unbounded  applause."  Met  Miller 
in  the  Porter's  Lodge  of  the  Theatre.  He 
said  he  was  waiting  to  see  Elliston;  but 
E.  was  occupied  reading  some  new  piece. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  presently. — he 
answered  not  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
went  in  intending  to  return,  but  could  not 
in  time;  for  I  found  Elliston  and  great 
part  of  the  company  in  the  Green  Room, 
and  Miss  Kelly  among  them.  Miss  K. 
suggested  a  reading  in  the  room;    I  op- 


posed the  suggestion,  as  we  had  already 
had  several  readings  in  the  room.  Ellis- 
ton therefore  went  on  the  stage,  where  a 
most  scampering,  perplexed  attempt  at  a 
rehearsal  took  place;  a  sort  of  skirmish 
with  the  piece  instead  of  a  regular  attack; 
and,  in  fact,  nothing  at  all  done.  Miss 
Kelly  resumed  her  suggestion  about  some 
breaks  of  wildness  in  her  scene  with  the 
Pastor,  and  I  told  her  I  would  make  them, 
if  she  would  distinctly  show  me  how  much 
she  thought  it  adviseable  to  speak. 
Elliston  was  earnestly  entreated  not  to  do 
the  piece  on  Friday.  It  seems  Miss  Wil- 
son, his  great  attraction,  is  ill,  and  cannot 
act  tonight.  This  has  greatly  discon- 
certed and  annoyed  him.  When  I  went 
up  to  join  my  entreaties,  he  said  ''Sir, 
don't  think  of  such  a  thing.  We  are 
starving.  See  what  a  thing  it  would  be 
if  we  had  the  piece  out  now!  Twill  be 
all  right,  depend  upon  it." 

Mrs.  Harlowe^^  has  not  an  idea  of  her 
part.  She  wishes  to  be  amiable;  and  will 
be  heavy  and  stupid.  The  character  de- 
pends entirely  upon  its  contrast,  in  de- 
portment, with  the  officious  goodness  of 
Lavigne's  manner. 

Thursday,  February  1st.  I  could  not 
attend  rehearsal  of  "Therese"  Puri- 
fication Day  no  court  sits,  and  a  pass 
must  be  signed  by  the  court  every  morn- 
ing. 

Friday,  February  2d,^^  a  scampering 
rehearsal,  and  Miss  Kelly  wanted  to  be 
excused  from  attending  on  account  of 
illness,  but  was  persuaded  by  a  note 
from  me.  Heaven  help  "  Therese ! "  every- 
body in  a  bad  humor;  Elliston — and  the 
Pavilion  scene  not  finished.  In  the  third 
act.  Miss  Kelly  got  out  of  temper,  and 
told  the  management  that  it  was  shame- 
ful in  undertaking  to  produce  a  piece 
without  giving  time  to  the  performers 
to  learn  the  words  in  a  drama;  that,  if 
proper  time  were  given,  fine  effects  could 
be  produced;  that  it  was  trifling  with 
the  dramatists  and  the  little  reputation 
she  had  acquired,  and  that  both  were  to 
be  sacrificed  to  an  unnecessary  precipi- 
tation. We  got  through  the  rehearsal 
late  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  company 
parted  with  little  or  no  hope  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  piece.  Distracted  myself,  I 
was  too  sick  and  prostrated  to  leave  the 
theatre,  was  invited  to  dine  in  EUiston's 
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room,  where  I  remained  'till  'twas  time 
for  the  theatre  to  open;  increased  head- 
ache. At  the  performance,  I  got  into  the 
upper  private  box  with  Mrs.  Edwin, ^° 
Georgina  and  Phil  lis.  There  was  evi- 
dently an  unfriendly  feeling  before  the 
curtain  drew  up;  the  overture  (one  of 
Mozart's,  which  had  been  mistaken  by 
the    audience    as    something    new)    was 


ment.  The  third  act  was  the  triumph. 
I  was  congratulated  by  the  performers, 
and  the  performers  congratulated  each 
other.  The  Hon.  George  Lamb  came  up, 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  great  success  of  the  piece; 
he  also  congratulated  Miss  Kelly  for  her 
fine  acting. 

Before  the  piece  began,  I  stopped  for  a 
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hissed.  The  setting  of  the  first  scene  was 
applauded,  and  the  interest  of  the  audi- 
ence soon  began  to  be  excited.  The  ap- 
plause was  frequent,  and  increased  at 
every  step,  'till,  when  the  act-drops  fell, 
it  became  tumultuous,  and  was  repeated 
in  three  or  four  rounds. 

There  was  a  long  pause  before  the  next 
act  began.  The  people  got  impatient; 
I  ran  down  to  the  stage,  alarmed  for  the 
consequences.  To  this  act  there  was  not 
so  much  applause  as  might  have  been, 
until  the  close. 

The  third  act,  especially  the  scene 
between  Fontaine  and  Therese,  was  tre- 
mendously applauded.  Miss  Kelly's  act- 
ing in  that  scene  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive pieces  of  acting  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  play  went  off  to  my  utter  astonish- 


moment  or  two  in  the  green-room.  They 
all  asked  me  how  I  felt.  On  my  asking 
Wallack  the  time,  he  answered  "Don't 
be  afraid,  Payne  (laughing),  I  shall  be 
dressed  in  time,  and  things  will  go  well." 
His  ease  of  manner  gave  me  some  hope, 
for  Wallack  was  always  honest  in  his 
opinions,  and  would  never  give  encourage- 
ment unless  he  had  just  cause. 

February  3 J.  Well  ''Therese "  has  suc- 
ceeded triumphantly,  and  splendidly,  and 
I  am  enjoying  my  triumph  with  a  box  of 
pills  before  me,  a  bowl  of  gruel,  my  feet 
in  hot  water,  no  fire,  and  a  terrific  head- 
ache. Yet  I  cannot  help  remarking  the 
contrast  in  the  manner  of  my  reception 
by  the  actors  and  others  upon  the  stage 
last  evening  to  the  dreadful  coldness  with 
which  I  was  treated  on  the  same  stage 
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when  "Brutus"  was  produced.  Miss 
Kelly  thanked  me  for  the  Uttle  stage- 
business  I  showed  her,  and  Wallack 
thanked  me  heartily  for  naming  him  for 
the  part  of  "Carwin." 

I  asked  Miss  Kelly  if  I  might  come  to 
lier  side;  she  said  "she  wished  she  could 
always  have  such  authors  by  her  side." 
Thomas  Dibdin^^  was  announced  to  read 
a  new  piece.     I  thought  I  saw  a  significant 

( To  be  concluded  in 


look  from  one  to  another,  which  seemed 
to  say  "Here'U  be  a  general  gaol  de- 
livery;" for  Thomas  Dibdin  is  in  the 
bench^^  and  comes  out  on  a  rule.  Wal- 
lack ran  up  and  shook  hands  with  him 
and  cried  out  "  Huzza ! "  and  others  joined, 
welcoming  their  old  Manager.  I  went 
and  said  I  feared  he  wouldn't  remember 
me;  he  replied  that  at  first  he  did  not  I 
was  looking  "so  wellj^  he  meant,  so  fat. 

February  number. ) 


1  Mrs.  Samuel  Glover,  nee  Julia  Betlerton  (1779-1850). 
The  daughter  of  a  scoundrel  actor  who  called  himself,  with 

no  apparent  right,  by  the  name  of  Betterton. 

She  began  her  career  on  the  stage  about  1789,  and  ten 
years  later  her  father,  who  treated  her  brutally,  sold  her  to 
Samuel  Glover  for  £1,000,  which  was  never  paid.  Glover 
married  her  in  1800,  but  he  also  abused  her. 

She  was  the  leading  comic  actress  of  the  period  of  her 
middle  life  and  was  credited  with  a  wonderful  memory. 
In  her  closing  days  she  was  called  the  "Mother  of  the 
Stage." 

2  Mrs.  Daniel  Egerton,  nee  Sarah  Fisher  (1782-1847). 
The  daughter  of  Rev.  Peter  Fisher  of  Little  Torrington  in 

Devonshire.  She  became  an  actress  after  the  death  of  her 
father  and  married  Daniel  Egerton,  an  actor,  about  181  o. 
Her  great  part  was  Meg  Merrilies  in  the  dramatization  of 
''Guy  Mannering."  She  was  poor  in  tragedy  but  ap- 
proached the  first  rank  in  melodrama. 

3  '■  Montalto,"  a  tragedy  by  an  anonymous  author,  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  January  8,  182 1,  with  the 
following  cast: 

Count  Montalto Wallack. 

Durazzo Cooper  or  Booth. 

Michael Booth  or  Cooper. 

Antonio Foote. 

Count  Bassano Barnard. 

Julia Mrs.  W.  West. 

Lady  Laura Mrs.  Egerton. 

Genest  noted  that  it  was  "far  from  a  bad  play,  the  lan- 
guage is  good." 

<  William  Godwin  (1803-1852). 

Known  as  William  Godwin  the  Younger.  A  writer  and 
critic  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Shelley. 

5  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (1787-1874). 

Poet  and  dramatist.  He  was  a  Harrow  schoolmate  of 
Peel  and  Byron,  and  a  friend  and  comrade  of  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Charles  Lamb.  He  was  a  very  successful  song-writer, 
and  began  writing  plays  in  1819.  His  nom  de  plume  was 
"Barry  CornvS'all."  The  tragedy  alluded  to  was  "Miran- 
dola,"  for  which  he  was  paid  £630  for  a  run  of  sixteen  per- 
formances at  Covent  Garden.  Its  success  was  largely  due 
to  Charles  Kemble's  acting. 

*  William  Lowndes. 

A  well-known  bookseller  in  the  Strand. 

'  "Warlock  of  the  Glen,"  a  "moderate  melodrama,"  was 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  December  2,  1820, 
with  the  following  cast: 

Andrew Farley. 

Warlock Abbott. 

Clanronald Connor. 

Sandie Blanchard. 

Adelbert Master  Boden. 

Adela Mrs.  Faucit. 

Marian Miss  Beaumont. 

Manse Mrs.  Stirling. 

*  William  Thomas  Moncrieff  (1794-1857). 

Dramatist  and  manager.  Associated  before  1820  with 
Glossop  at  the  Coburg  Theatre,  and  after  that  with  Elliston 
at  Drury  Lane. 

'  "Mirandola"  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
January  9,  1821,  with  the  following  cast: 

Duke  of  Mirandola Macready. 

Guido C.  Kemble. 

Gheraldi "egerton. 

Casti  and  Julio Abbott  and  Connor. 


Marco Atkins. 

Hypolito Miss  Boden. 

Isidora Miss  Foote. 

Isabella Mrs.  Faucit. 

Beatrice Miss  Shaw. 

Genest  said:  "It  is  on  the  whole  a  pretty  good  play." 

1"  John  Miller,  bookseller  and  publisher  of  plays. 

"  Rev.  George  Croly  (1780-1860). 

An  Irish  author  and  divine.  He  was  a  well-known  dra- 
matic critic  and  contributor  to  the  magazines.  He  wrote 
prose  and  poetry  of  the  school  of  Byron  and  Moore. 

12  Robert' William  Elliston  (1774-1831). 

A  versatile  and  popular  actor.  Manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  from  1819  to  1826  and  of  the  Surrey  Theatre  from 
1827  until  his  death. 

13  Mary  Ann  Wilson  (1802-1867). 

An  actress  who  made  her  debut  at  Drury  Lane  January 
18,  1821,  as  Mandane  in  "  Artaxerxes,"  with  Mde.  Vestris  as 
Artaxerxes.  Genest  says  "she  proved  wonderfully  attrac- 
tive."    She  later  married  Tom  Welsh. 

"Thomas  Welsh  (1781-1848). 
A  singer  and  teacher  of  singing. 

1*  William  Charles  Macready  (1793-1873). 
Actor    and   manager.      At    Drury   Lane   from    1823    to 
1836. 

"  John  Braham  (1774-1856). 

A  popular  tenor  singer  who  was  almost  continuously  at 
Drury  Lane  from  1805  until  his  retirement. 

"  "Thercse,  or  the  Orphan  of  Geneve,"  was  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  February  2,  1821,  with  the  following  cast: 

Carwin Wallack. 

Fontaine Cooper. 

Count  de  Morville Barnard. 

Lavigne Knight. 

Picard Gattie. 

Delparc Bromley. 

Mariette  (Therese) Miss  Kelly. 

Cts.  de  Morville Mrs.  Egerton. 

Bridget Mrs.  Harlowe. 

It  was  acted  thirty-one  times,  and  Genest  says  it  was  a 
"very  interesting  drama." 

'"  William  Howard  Glover  (1819-1875). 

Second  son  of  Mrs.  Julia  Glover.  He  was  a  violinist  and 
the  founder,  with  his  mother,  of  the  Musical  and  Dramatic 
Academy  in  Soho  Square.  He  composed  and  wrote  some 
successful  comic  operas.  In  1868  he  came  to  New  York  as 
conductor  of  Niblo's  Orchestra. 

19  Payne's  first  play  adapted  from  the  French.  He  sold 
it  for  £100  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  it  was  pro- 
duced September  15,  1815,  with  the  following  cast: 

Gerald  (a  farmer) Fawcett. 

Martin  (his  servant) '.  .Liston. 

Malcour  (village  justice) Blanchard. 

Benjamin Farley. 

Henry  (son  to  Gerald) Abbott. 

Evrard Barrymore. 

Annette Miss  S.  Booth. 

Dame  Gerald Mrs.  Davenport. 

It  was  acted  twenty-seven  times.  Genest  erroneously 
attributed  it  to  Pocock.  Two  other  versions  by  Arnold 
and  Dibdin,  respectively,  were  produced  at  the  Lyceum 
August  21,  1815,  and  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  September  12, 
1815. 
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20  Frances  Maria  Kelly  (1700-1882). 

A  remarkable  comic  actress  at  Drury  Lane  from   1800 
until  1835. 


21  William  West  (i796?-i{ 
Comedian  and  musical  composer. 

22  Daniel  Egerton  (1772-1835). 

A  secondary  character  actor  in  tragedy  and  drama.  He 
was  manager  of  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  1821,  and  of  Sadler's 
Wells  Theatre  1821-1824,  and  of  the  Victoria,  formerly  the 
Coburg  Theatre,  in  1833.     He  retired,  ruined,  in  1834. 

23  George  Soane  (1790-1860). 

A  younger  brother  of  Sir  John  Soane,  who  founded  the 
museum  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  a  miscellaneous 
writer  and  translated  and  adapted  many  play= 

24  Miss Chester  (1799-       ?). 

An  actress  who  made  her  debut  at  Drury  Lane  as  Portia, 
July  3,  1820. 

25  Sarah  Siddons  (1755-1831). 

The  celebrated  tragic  actress,  sister  of  Stephen  Kemble 
and  aunt  of  Charles  Kemble,  who  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1819. 

26  John  Pritt  Harley  (1786-1858). 
Comic  actor  and  singer. 

2'  Angelica  Catalani  (1779-1849). 
Opera-singer. 

28  George  Lamb  (i 784-1834). 

Politician  and  writer.  The  fourth  son  of  Peniston,  first 
Viscount  Melbourne.  He  abandoned  law  for  literature. 
In  1815  he  helped  manage  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  Byron 
and  Kinnaird.  He  wrote  some  plays  and  was  a  good 
amateur  actor.     He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1819. 

29  John  William  Calcraft  (        -1870). 

Actor  and  playwright.     His  real  name  was  Cole. 

30  Madame  Armand  Vestris,  nee  Lucia  Elizabeth  Bartol- 
lozzi  (i 797-1856). 

Dancer,  singer,  actress,  and  manageress.  Later  the  wife 
of  Charles  James  Mathews. 

31  Henry  Gattie  (1774-1844). 

.    Vocalist  and  actor.     At  Drury  Lane  Theatre  1813-1833. 


32  Payne's  tragedy  of  that  name,  which  was  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  on  December  3,  1818,  in  which  Kean  made  a 
great  success. 

33  Edward  Knight  (1774-1826). 

-He  acted  the  parts  of  servants,  rustics,  farm-hands,  etc., 
at  Drury  Lane  from  1812-1826.  He  was  commonly  known 
as  "Little  Knight." 


34  James  William  Wallack  (i79i?-i864). 
The  actor  and  father  of  Lester  Wallack. 
stage-manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 


He  was  later 


35  Charles  Edward  Horn  (i  786-1 849). 

Vocalist  and  composer.  He  could  sing  either  tenor  or 
barytone  roles,  and  was  famous  as  the  composer  of  "Cherry 
Ripe." 

36  Thomas  Simpson  Cooke  (1782-1848). 

A  tenor  singer,  composer  and  teacher  of  singing.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Miss  Tree,  who  first  sang  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  and  Sims  Reeves  the  famous  tenor.  He  was  at 
Drury  Lane  from  1815  until  1835. 

37  John  Cooper  (1790-1870). 

A  steady,  capable,  but  heavy  actor,  who  made  his  debut 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  May,  181 1.  (Dxberry  writes: 
"He  was  just  as  good  an  actor  as  art,  without  one  spark  of 
genius,  or  any  effort  of  the  mind,  could  make." 

38  Mrs.  Sarah  Harlowe  (1765-1852). 

A  low-comedy  actress  who  retired  from  the  stage  in  1826. 

39  The  original  pages  of  the  diary  for  this  date  are  missing, 
but  the  subject-matter  has  been  published  in  Gabriel  Har- 
rison's life  of  John  Howard  Payne,  and  is  reproduced  here 
to  make  the  narrative  consecutive.  Errors  in  the  days  of  the 
week  have  been  corrected. 

■•o  Mrs.   John   Edwin,   nee   Elizabeth   Rebecca   Edwards 

(i77i?-i854)- 

A  pleasing  comic  actress,  especially  good  in  delivering  an 
address  or  an  epilogue. 

41  Thomas  John  Dibdin  (1771-1841). 

Actor,  dramatist,  theatre-manager,  and  scene-painter. 
When  four  years  old  he  appeared  as  Cupid  to  Mrs.  Siddons 's 
Venus  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

42  A  term  for  the  debtor's  prison. 
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PUTTING   A    REPUBLIC    ON 

THE    MAP 

BY    RAYMOND    RECOULY 

Author  of  "  Foch,  the  Winner  of  the  War,"  etc. 

With    illustrations    and   a    mat 


N  one  of  the  celebrated  nov- 
els of  Anatole  France  there 
is  a  departmental  architect, 
M.  Croulebarbe,  who  goes 
every  day  to  inspect  the 
tottering  wall  of  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  and  every  day  is  aston- 
ished anew  to  find  that  the  wall,  for  so  long 
seemingly  ready  to  cave  in,  is  still  standing. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  be- 
fore the  war,  was  exactly  like  that  old 
wall — shaky,  but  still  strong  enough  to 
keep  from  collapsing,  provided  no  polit- 
ical mason  or  architect  took  it  into  his 
head  to  tamper  with  it. 

A  war,  especially  a  long  war,  no  matter 
what  the  outcome,  would  infallibly  cause 
the  downfall  of  the  dual  monarchy.  If 
triumphant,  Austria-Hungary,  indebted 
for  her  victory  to  Germany,  would  inevi- 
tably become  more  and  more  absorbed  by 
that  power.  If  vanquished,  she  would  in- 
dubitably be  dismembered  for  the  benefit 
of  her  conquerors. 

From  the  moment  that  France,  Eng- 
land, and,  later,  America,  united  their  for- 
tunes with  those  of  Italy,  of  Serbia,  of  Rou- 
mania,  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  it  was  obvious 
that  an  allied  victory  must  satisfy  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Italians,  Roumanians, 
Serbians,  and  Czechs,  naturally  desirous 
of  liberating  themselves  or  their  brothers 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

The  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary was  therefore  inevitable,  and  nothing 
could  avert  it.  It  would  have  been  possi- 
ble, perhaps,  to  make  the  partition  less 
complete,  and  especially  to  have  so  ar- 
ranged that  Austria,  stripped  of  all  save 
her  German  provinces,  might  have  been 
able  to  exist  economically,  but  it  was  a 
question  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

I  knew  pre-war  Austria-Hungary  very 
well.     I  had  made  numerous  journeys  and 
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long  sojourns  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Ever  since  peace  was  declared  I  have 
wanted  to  revisit  this  country,  so  I  de- 
cided to  come  for  a  couple  of  months  to 
travel  about  and  observe  in  detail  at  least 
one  part  of  it — the  republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. To  this  country  has  fallen  the 
best  and  largest  share  of  the  heritage  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  The  Italians,  the  Ser- 
bians, the  Roumanians  have  only  added 
one  or  more  Austro-Hungarian  provinces 
to  their  patrimony.  They  have  been  con- 
tent simply  to  round  out  their  domains. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  created  a  new  state  in  its  entirety 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  dual 
monarchy  by  uniting  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via, formerly  belonging  to  Austria,  with 
Slovakia  and  Ruthenia,  once  dependen- 
cies of  Hungary.  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial Bohemia  is  very  rich.  She  keeps  for 
herself  alone  three-quarters  of  the  manu- 
facturing output  of  what  was  formerly 
Austria — coal,  sugar,  manufactured  arti- 
cles, etc,  etc.  Slovakia  is  enormously  rich 
in  agricultural  lands  and  forestry.  The 
combine  of  these  two  countries  forms  a 
unit  with  almost  limitless  economic  possi- 
bilities. Situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
where  all  roads  going  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  cross  each  other,  this  new 
state  finds  in  all  its  neighbor  states  the 
outlets  of  which  it  is  in  need.  When  the 
day  arrives  on  which  Russia,  cured  of  the 
cancer  of  Bolshevism,  shall  open  her  fron- 
tiers, the  Czechs,  who  speak  a  kindred  lan- 
guage, hope  and  expect  to  play  the  princi- 
pal part  in  the  reorganization  of  Russia. 

The  crown  piece  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is 
already  worth  five  or  six  times  more  than 
the  Austrian  or  Magyar  crown.  Com- 
pared with  the  latter  its  value  is  about  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  franc 
to  the  German  mark. 
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Prague,  the  capital  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
has  nothing  of  the  nouveau  riche,  the 
''war  profiteer,"  about  it.  It  is  a  city 
with  a  glorious  past,  splendid  traditions. 
During  all  the  time  that  Bohemia  was  a 
kingdom,  Prague  was  its  capital.  When, 
after  the  defeat  of  La  Montague  Blanche, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 


crossed  the  Moldava  by  the  old  Charles 
Bridge — the  quaintest,  most  picturesque 
bridge  in  the  world,  with  its  gates  flanked 
with  towers  and  its  group  of  beautiful 
statues  adorning  the  parapet — one  finds 
oneself  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  entire- 
ly given  over  to  palaces,  where,  in  nar- 
row old  streets,  crooked  and  grass-grown, 


Czecho-Slovakia  and  her  neighbors. 


tury,  Bohemia  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  Prague  ceased  to  be  the  capi- 
tal and  became  a  simple  "ville  de  pro- 
vince," systematically  ignored,  aban- 
doned, cut  off  from  the  world.  The  most 
noted  members  of  the  Czech  nobility 
were  beheaded  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Prague.  Their  chateaux  and 
lands  were  confiscated  and  given  to  Aus- 
trian, Italian,  and  Flemish  noblemen,  thus 
made  the  creators  of  a  new  alien  aristoc- 
racy in  Bohemia,  whose  aspirations  and 
desires  were  thenceforward  centred  in 
Vienna. 

But  much  must  be  forgiven  these  aris- 
tocrats for  the  magnificent  palaces  which 
they  had  built.  Prague  is  pre-emmently 
a  city  of  palaces.     As  soon  as  one  has 


and  about  tranquil,  silent  squares,  rise 
the  splendid  facades  of  seigneurial  dwell- 
ings. 

When,  following  the  signing  of  the 
peace,  England,  America,  France,  and 
Italy  were  looking  for  quarters  for  their 
diplomatic  representatives,  these  palaces 
were  just  what  was  needed  for  housing  the 
legations.  France  took  over  the  palace 
belonging  to  the  Buquoys,  a  Flemish  fam- 
ily which  came  to  Bohemia  after  the  bat- 
tle of  La  Montague  Blanche  and  cast  in 
their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Haps- 
burgs. The  Buquoy  palace  is  an  old 
mansion  dating  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  it  is  an  immense  stairway  deco- 
rated with  a  panel  depicting  a  hunt  given 
in  honor  of  Maria  Theresa  by  the  Counts 
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Buquoy,  a  banquet-hall,  salons  filled  with 
antique  furniture  and  fine  paintings,  and 
a  large  garden  that  extends  to  the  river's 
edge. 

The  United  States  minister,  Mr.  Crane, 
has  bought  with  his  own  money  the  mag- 
nificent palace  of  the  Schonborn.  The 
chateau  is  less  beautiful,  less  elegant,  per- 
haps, than  the  Buquoy  palace,  but  the 
gardens  are  marvellous.  They  rise  in  ter- 
race after  terrace  to  a  hill  which  overlooks 
the  entire  city.  At  the  top  are  the  tennis- 
courts,  where  the  diplomatic  circle  meets 
daily  for  afternoon  tea. 

The  most  strikingly  original  feature  of 
Prague  is  the  "Hradchany,"  an  acropolis 
of  towers,  churches,  and  palaces  dominat- 
ing the  capital. 

From  the  time  that  Prague  was  reduced 
to  a  city  of  secondary  importance,  the 
palaces  of  the  "Hradchany"  were  practi- 
cally abandoned.  Now  and  then  some 
archduke  in  disgrace,  some  prince  in  exile 
would  establish  himself  in  one  or  another 
of  them  for  a  time.  The  ex-Emperor 
Charles,  while  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Prague,  an  archduke  with  apparently 
no  chance  of  ever  coming  to  the  throne, 
lived  there. 

After  the  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
Charles  X,  King  of  France,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  took  ref- 
uge in  the  ''Hradchany."  He  passed 
some  time  there,  accompanied  by  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Chateau- 
briand, counsellor  little  regarded  but  un- 
swerving royalist,  visited  him  in  this  re- 
treat. He  has  left,  in  ''  Memoires  d'Outre 
Tambe,"  a  melancholy  account  of  that 
visit  to  the  kingly  exile. 

All  these  palaces,  once  abandoned,  de- 
serted, are  to-day  occupied  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  and  the  different  min- 
isters. President  Masaryk  received  me 
in  that  same  sumptuous  drawing-room 
which  had  once  been  the  salon  of  the 
Emperor  Charles. 

President  Masaryk  is  a  striking  and 
noble  figure.  There  is  no  one  more  pop- 
ular, nor  deservedly  so,  than  he.  Every 
one  knows  the  important  role  which  he 
has  played  in  the  reconstruction  of  his 
country.  Fortunately  he  was  abroad 
when  the  war  broke  out.  From  the  first 
moment  he  realized  that  the  conflict 
would  be  fatal  to  Austria-Hungary,  and 


he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Allies  ar- 
dently and  unwaveringly.  He  travelled 
constantly  through  all  the  Entente  coun- 
tries— America,  England,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  known  everywhere  as  the  ardent 
and  successful  pleader  of  the  Czech  cause. 
Thanks  to  his  efforts  and  to  those  of  a 
little  group  of  friends — Benes,  to-day 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Stefanik,  whose 
premature  death  the  country  mourns, 
and  others — the  state  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
since  191 7  has  been  recognized  by  the 
great  Entente  powers. 

I  had  a  long  interview  with  President 
Masaryk.  We  discussed  the  domestic  and 
foreign  situation,  the  big  difficulties  that 
the  leaders  of  the  republic  would  have  to 
face.  It  was  a  question  of  reconstructing 
in  its  entirety  a  state  that  for  three  cen- 
turies had  lost  its  independence,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  possessed  neither 
machinery  of  office  nor  administrative 
policy. 

The  task  is  an  immense  one,  but  Presi- 
dent Masaryk,  Benes,  and  their  co-work- 
ers are  confident  of  being  able  to  accom- 
plish it. 

While  at  Prague  I  breakfasted  two  or 
three  times  with  Benes  at  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  palace  of  the 
"  Hradchany."  The  windows  of  his  ofiice 
are  in  the  wing  of  the  building  where  oc- 
curred the  famous  *' Defenestration  de 
Prague,"  that  demonstration  against  the 
ministers  thought  to  be  too  favorable  to 
the  Hapsburg,  who  were  thrown  from  the 
windows  into  the  courtyard,  some  forty- 
five  feet  below.  The  most  extraordinary 
part  of  it  was  that  no  one  was  injured, 
which  goes  to  prove  how  supple  obsequi- 
ous courtiers  become ! 

Benes  is  still  young — thirty-five  at 
most.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Prague,  as  was 
Masaryk.  He  is  the  favorite  of  the 
President,  with  whom  he  is  in  complete 
accord.  Sent  as  a  delegate  of  Czecho- 
slovakia to  the  Peace  Conference,  his  in- 
telligence and  uprightness  quickly  gained 
for  him  an  enviable  position  at  Paris, 
London,  and  Rome. 

The  Czechs  are  a  truly  democratic  peo- 
ple. The  aristocratic  families  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Slovakia  are,  with  but  two  or 
three  exceptions,  of  foreign  origin,  either 
German  or  Hungarian.   They  have,  there- 
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fore,  no  influence  in  public  affairs.  The 
elections  of  last  spring  were  conducted  on 
the  most  democratic  plan  imaginable,  the 
women  voting  as  well  as  the  men  and  even 
the  army,  officers  and  privates  alike,  cast- 
ing their  ballots.  The  progressive  party 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  The  so- 
cial democrats  constitute  the  most  impor- 


oppression  of  the  majority  by  a  small  mi- 
nority and  the  maintenance  of  power  by 
the  aid  of  mercenaries,  foreign  for  the  most 
part,  liberally  paid  and  free  to  massacre 
and  pillage  to  their  hearts'  content.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  elections  have  been  done 
away  with ;  there  is  no  longer  any  elected 
body,  any  representation  of  the  people. 


Prague  is  pre-eminently  a  city  of  palaces. — Page  83. 


tant  group  in  Parliament,  and  are  largely 
represented  in  the  innermost  circles  of  the 
present  ministry. 

The  enemies  of  the  Czecho-Slovakians, 
especially  the  Hungarians,  accuse  them 
generally  of  a  leaning  toward  Bolshevism 
and  of  ardent  sympathy  for  Lenine, 
Trotzky,  and  the  Soviet  government. 
The  reproach  is  unjustified.  During  the 
whole  of  my  travels  through  the  country 
I  was  unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  Bol- 
shevism. Most  of  the  Czechs  hold  very 
advanced  opinions,  but  they  are  not  at  all 
drawn  toward  that  system  of  government 
which  is  afflicting  unhappy  Russia.  The 
outstanding  characteristic  of  Bolshevism 
as  practised  by  Lenine  is  the  barbarous 


In  Czecho-Slovakia,  on  the  other  hand, 
everybody  votes  and  the  voting  is  done 
according  to  a  system  of  representation 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, which  has  been  perfected  as  much 
as  possible,  and  which  permits  all  parties, 
of  whatever  political  leaning,  to  be  repre- 
sented. Because  of  this  method  of  po- 
litical representation,  the  Germans  of  Bo- 
hemia find  themselves  with  more  than 
fifty  deputies  at  the  Parliament  of  Prague, 
the  Magyars  of  Slovakia  only  a  dozen.  In 
this  way  the  Czechs  have  given  the  Mag- 
yars a  splendid  lesson  in  liberalism,  for  in 
the  old  Parliament  of  Budapest  three  mil- 
lion Slovaks  were  allowed  but  one  or  two 
deputies.     The  prefects  and  Hungarian 


The  old  tower  at  the  entrance  of  the  Charles  Bridge,  Prague. 


officials  generally  were  past  masters  in  the 
art  of  ''fixing"  an  election.  They  had 
a  thousand  tricks  up  their  sleeves.  On 
election  day,  for  example,  all  the  roads 
leading  into  the  city  were  closed  by  Hun- 
garian police,  who  stopped  all  the  Slova- 
kian  peasants  and  prevented  them  from 
going  to  the  polls. 

A  well-known  English  newspaper  man, 
Seton  Watson,  personally  investigated 
these  election  frauds  and  has  collected  a 
number  of  the  most  extraordinary  stories 
about  them. 
86 


The  Czechs  are  so  little  Bolshevist  in 
tendency  that  the  famous  Czecho-Slova- 
kian  army  divisions  were  never  tainted 
with  Bolshevism,  although  brought  into 
such  close  contact  with  it  during  the  two 
years  of  their  memorable  retreat  across 
eastern  Russia  and  Siberia — one  of  the 
greatest  retreats  in  history,  and  compara- 
ble with  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 

Besides  formidable  domestic  difficulties 
Czecho-Slovakia  is  menaced  by  two  perils 
from  the  outside — the  Hungarian  peril 
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and  the  German  peril.  The  people  of 
Prague  are  so  keenly  alive  to  the  first  of 
these  that  they  do  not  pay  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  second,  which  is,  neverthe- 
less, according  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
much  the  greater  danger. 

Hungary  is  not  resigned,  and  never  will 
be  resigned,  to  the  loss  of  those  Slovakian 
counties  she  held  during  some  ten  centu- 


opportunity  she  will  be  tempted  to  put 
her  theory  to  the  test.  She  will  invade 
Slovakia  just  as  the  Maximalist  forces  of 
Bela-Kuhn,  reinforced  by  Magyar  nation- 
alists, did  in  the  spring  of  1919. 

To  guard  against  the  danger  of  a  Hun- 
garian reprisal,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  count, 
first  of  all,  on  their  army,  which,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  large  and  important 
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in  the  world. — Page  83. 


ries,  and  where  a  part  of  her  aristocracy 
possessed  enormous  domains  which  fur- 
nished her  with  agricultural  products  and 
the  wood  which  she  lacks  at  present. 

Among  those  whom  she  accuses  of  hav- 
ing robbed  her — Serbians,  Roumanians, 
Czecho-Slovakians — it  is  these  last  whom 
she  considers  much  the  least  formidable 
cf  her  foes.  She  regards  the  Czech  as  a 
bad  soldier,  lacking  discipline,  and  a  good 
deal  of  a  poltroon.  I  am  convinced  that 
she  is  mistaken,  but  nevertheless  that 
is  her  opinion.  She  believes  that  a  few 
Hungarian  divisions  would  be  able  to 
put  the  whole  Czecho-Slovakian  army  to 
fiight,  and,  thinking  thus,  at  the  very  first 


corps  of  French  officers,  is  being  effec- 
tively reorganized.  This  war  board  has 
at  its  head  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
intelligent  of  French  generals,  General 
Pelle,  who  for  more  than  two  years  was 
Marshal  Joffre's  right  hand.  Although 
he  had  a  difficult  task  before  him.  General 
Pelle  has  been  most  successful  in  accom- 
plishing it.  He  has  taken  into  his  own 
hands  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 
He  fills  the  office  of  adjutant  to  the  min- 
ister of  war.  At  the  present  moment 
most  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  divisions 
are  commanded  by  French  generals.  A 
corp  of  officers  is  being  trained — the  most 
essential  task  of  all — and  should  the  Hun- 
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garians  now  take  the  notion  to  start  a  torn   more   fundamentally  unjust,  while 

war  with  the  Czechs  they  will  find  that  masquerading  under   the  appearance  of 

they  will  have  their  hands  full.  justice.     Such  a  vote  inevitably  brings  in 

But  as  an  offset  to  Magyar  chauvin-  its  train  all  the  excesses,  all  the  violences, 
ism  the  Czechs  depend  less  on  their  arms  of  a  bitter  electoral  contest  envenomed  by 
than  on  diplomacy,  less  on  force  than  on  race  hatreds  and  rivalries.  To  be  con- 
certain  agreements  just  concluded  with  vinced  of  the  truth  of  this  one  has  only  to 
their  copartners  in  the  division  of  Hun-  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  East  Prussia, 
gary,  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  the  Rouma-  what  is  taking  place  in  upper  Silesia.  In 
nians.  It  was  probably  Benes,  the  very  this  latter  country  a  plebiscite  was  taken, 
intelligent  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  at  the  expressed  demand,  or  rather  at  the 
first  had  the  idea  of  making  those  agree-  unreasonable  insistence,  of  Lloyd  George, 
ments  and  who  took  the  initiative  in  re-  and  against  the  wish  of  both  President 
gard  to  them.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  Wilson  and  Clemenceau.  The  English, 
seeing  and  talking  with  him  at  length  on  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  those  immedi- 
the  day  following  his  return  from  Bel-  ately  about  Lloyd  George,  agreeable  to 
grade  and  Bucharest  after  what  is  called  his  wish  to  circumscribe  the  development 
la  Petite  Entente  had  been  concluded  of  Poland,  have  obliged  France  and  the 
through  his  efforts.  I  have  also  met  my  United  States  to  accept  a  plebiscite  in 
old  friend,  Take  Joneske,  minister  of  for-  upper  Silesia,  which  has  provoked,  and 
eign  affairs  for  Roumania,  and  I  have  will  continue  to  provoke,  the  worst  ex- 
thus  been  able  to  obtain  the  most  detailed  cesses. 

information  in  regard  to  the  "Petite  En-  It  would  have  been  only  logical,  not  to 

tente "  from  the  two  who  were  responsible  say  decent,  that,  after  having  imposed 

for  it.  such  a  measure,  England  should  have 

With  the  Serbians  Benes  has  made  a  consented  to  join  with  France  to  enforce 

real  defensive  alliance  by  which  the  two  order    in    upper    Silesia.     But    unfortu- 

states  pledge  each  other  formally  to  stand  nately  she  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort, 

together  against  all  Magyar  aggression.  France  is  obliged  to  maintain,  at  great 

As  for  Roumania,  Take  Joneske  did  not  cost,  an  entire  army  division  in  Silesia, 

like  the  idea  of  forming  a  triple  alliance,  fifteen  thousand  men,  reinforced  by  sev- 

In   his  opinion  it  is  indispensable  that  eral  Italian  detachments,  in  order  to  pre- 

Poland   and    Greece   should    also   enter  vent  the  Germans  from  committing  acts 

into  a  like  Entente,  the  bases  of  which  of  violence,  falsifying  election  returns,  and 

would  thus  have  to  be  considerably  en-  transforming  the  plebiscite  into  a  farce, 

larged.  .. 

Take  Joneske  has  started  on  a  visit  to  There  are,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia, 

the  principal  capitals  of  Europe — Paris,  some  three  and  a  half  million  Germans 

London,  Rome,  Prague,  Belgrade,  and  who  have  not  looked  with  a  favorable  eye 

perhaps  Warsaw.     If  his  idea,  to  which  — far  from  it ! — on  the  creation  of  the 

he  is  much  attached,  materializes,  there  Czecho-Slovakian  Republic.    As  a  matter 

will  be  every  reason  to  congratulate  him,  of  fact  these  Germans  regard  the  Czechs 

for  in   that  case  relations  between   the  as  an  inferior  race,  which  they  have  been 

Czecho-Slovakians  and  Poles  will  be  much  accustomed   for   centuries   not   only   to 

improved.     Those    relations    have   been  dominate  but  to  oppress.     At  the  present 

anything  but  good  up  to  the  present,  the  moment  it  is  the  Czechs  who  are  in  the 

unfortunate  Teschen  affair  having  almost  saddle  !     The  Germans  in  Bohemia  are, 

embroiled  the  two  countries.     Moreover,  of  course,  furious. 

it  was  partly  the  fault  of  the  representa-  But  their  anger  is  not  very  violent, 

tives  of  the  Great  Powers  at  the  peace  They  protest,  they  get  up  popular  dem- 

table,  who  made  the  mstake  of  ordering  a  onstrations,   especially  processions,   and 

plebiscite  to  be  held  at  Teschen.     Every  they  orate.     But  that  is  about  all.    These 

time  there  was  trouble  anywhere  these  Germans,  who  are  before  everything  else 

leaders  could  suggest  but  one  remedy —  business  men,  haven't  the  slightest  wish 

the  plebiscite.     Now  there  is  no  remedy  to   separate   themselves  from   Bohemia, 

more  detestable,  more  absurd,  nor  at  bot-  which  has  always  been  a  land  of  plenty 


As  soon  as  one  has  crossed  the  Moldava  by  the  old  Charles  Bridge  .  .  .  one  finds  oneself  in  a 
quarter  of  the  city  entirely  given  over  to  palaces. — Page  83. 


for  her  adopted  sons.  There  they  live  in- 
finitely better  than  they  can  in  Germany, 
or  in  Austria  especially,  and  in  Czecho- 
slovakia they  find  a  market  for  all  their 
arts  and  manufactures. 

I  motored  over  a  part  of  German  Bo- 
hemia, stopping  several  days  at  Carlsbad 
and  Marienbad.  It  is  very  interesting 
and  very  curious  to  revisit  Carlsbad  since 
the  war.  This  celebrated  watering-place 
always  has  a  great  many  guests,  but  their 
elegance,  if  not  their  numbers,  has  greatly 
waned.  One  sees  almost  no  Americans, 
no  English  nor  French — only  quantities 
of  Germans,  especially  Jews,  grown  rich 
in  war  profits,  and  called  in  central  Eu- 
rope ''Schiebers." 

Every  morning  the  whole  crowd  swal- 
lows, first,  gallons  of  mineral  water,  then 
gallons  of  cafe  ait  lait.     Each  visitor,  ac- 


cording to  custom,  buys  himself  his  ham, 
his  pats  of  butter,  his  crescents  of  Vienna 
bread,  then,  carrying  in  his  hands  his 
precious  food  wrapped  in  paper  bags,  he 
seats  himself  in  the  shady  alleys  of  the 
restaurant  Pupp  or  the  Kaiser  Park  and 
consumes  his  ''  delicatessen."  In  the  eve- 
ning the  gamblers  collect  about  the  bac- 
carat-tables— for  baccarat  is  played  at 
Carlsbad  now — and  croupiers  from  Monte 
Carlo  diligently  rake  in  the  piles  of 
Czech o-Slovakian  crowns  that  the  motley 
crowd  loses. 

While  on  my  visit  to  Carlsbad  T  was 
present  one  Sunday  at  a  popular  demon- 
stration organized  by  the  German  coun- 
ties of  Bohemia.  The  peasants  of  the 
countryside,  dressed  in  native  costume, 
suggestive  of  the  days  of  Charlotte  and 
Werther,  rode  through  the  city  streets  in 
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large  jaunting  cars.  There  were  many 
banners  and  placards  but  little  cheering, 
and  the  participants  in  the  demonstration 
appeared  to  me  to  be,  in  fact,  the  most 
})eaceful,  unexcited  citizens  in  the  world. 

The  situation  will  not  become  really 
serious  for  the  Czechs  until  the  day  ar- 
rives when  the  Austrian  Germans  renew 
their  allegiance  to  Germany.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  on  that  day  the  Germans  of 
Bohemia  will  be  greatly  tempted  to  fol- 
low their  example. 

Now,  there  is  an  intense  propaganda 
going  on  in  Bavaria  at  the  present  time. 
The  peasants  of  Bavaria,  religious,  rather 
reactionary,  greatly  disposed  to  law  and 
order,  are  attempting  to  shake  the  su- 
premacy of  Prussia,  whom  they  reproach 
with  being  socialistic  and  revolutionary. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  trying  to  win 
over  the  peoples  of  the  Tyrol  and  Aus- 
tria. One  must  realize  that,  though  the 
Tyroleans  and  Austrians  have  little  in 
common  with  the  Prussians,  they  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  strongly  attracted 
to  the  Bavarians,  ardent  Catholics  like 
themselves,  and  with  whom  they  are 
''sympathetic"  by  temperament,  culture, 
and  religion. 

Formerly  nothing  was  easier  or  more 
agreeable  than  a  journey  through  cen- 
tral, or  "Danubian"  Europe.  Every- 
where one  found  fast  trains  and  excellent 
hotels.  But  to-day  all  that  is  greatly 
changed.  As  far  as  arrangements  go  for 
travelling,  especially  as  regards  comfort, 
one  has  to  acknowledge  that  central  Eu- 
rope has  gone  back  several  centuries. 
The  strange,  new  frontiers,  doubled  and 
twisted,  are  each  as  impenetrable  as  the 
wall  of  China.  No  train,  no  merchan- 
dise, no  letter,  almost  no  traveller,  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  through. 

The  bridges  over  the  Danube,  connect- 
ing the  Czecho-Slovakian  with  the  Hun- 
garian side,  are  all  barricaded,  strung  with 
barbed  wire,  bristling  with  guns  and  mi- 
trailleuses, just  as  though  the  war  were 
still  on.  From  either  side  of  the  barri- 
cades the  Czech  and  Magyar  sentinels 
stand  facing  each  other  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, as  though  ready  to  run  each  other 
through  ! 

In  order  to  pass  any  one  of  their  fron- 
tiers one  must  waste  hours,  sometimes 


whole  days.  They  examine,  they  verify 
your  passport,  so  covered  with  "vises" 
and  stamps  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
extra  pages  inserted.  They  weigh  and 
re  weigh  and  rummage  in  your  baggage. 

While  at  Prague  I  wrote,  two  weeks 
ahead  of  time,  two  letters  to  Budapest, 
engaging  a  room  at  the  Ritz.  Neither  of 
the  letters  reached  its  destination.  When 
I  expressed  my  surprise  to  the  porter  of 
the  hotel,  he  replied:  ''  Monsieur  must  not 
be  surprised.  It  is  always  that  way  with 
letters  from  Bohemia."  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  Czechs  blame  the  Mag- 
yars and  the  Magyars  blame  the  Czechs. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd. If  it  continues  much  longer  it  will 
inevitably  bring  about  catastrophes  of  the 
worst  sort — famine  or  Bolshevism — for  all 
the  countries  of  the  old  Austria-Hungary, 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  are  ab- 
solutely interdependent.  Hungary,  for 
example,  has  urgent  need  of  the  sugar  and 
articles  of  manufacture  which  the  Czechs 
supply,  and  the  Czechs,  in  their  turn, 
need  wheat  and  cereals  from  Hungary.  It 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  soon  as  possi-. 
ble,  to  throw  wide  open  those  frontiers 
which  have  been  closed  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

Unfortunately,  these  new  states,  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  war  where  national  feeling 
ran  high,  hate  each  other,  are  jealous  of 
each  other,  fear  each  other.  The  Czechs 
claim  that  the  Hungarian  authorities  send 
Bolshevist  agents  into  Slovakia  in  order 
to  foment  disorders.  The  accusation  is 
possibly  true,  but  in  any  case  undesira- 
bles cannot  be  kept  out  of  a  country  by 
closing  the  frontiers,  for  they  are  the  very 
people  who  always  find  a  way  of  eluding 
customs  officers,  the  plain-clothes  men, 
and  the  police.  Only  honest  folk  are 
caught  and  punished. 

In  order  to  go  from  Prague  to  Buda- 
pest I  was  forced  to  go  by  way  of  the 
Danube,  after  the  fashion  of  two  centuries 
ago.  As  a  protest  against  the  "white 
peril,"  which  they  insisted  still  threatened 
at  Budapest,  the  Austrian  socialists,  by 
invitation  of  the  international  commit- 
tees, had  determined  on  boycotting  Hun- 
gary and  had  completely  interrupted  all 
traffic  between  Vienna  and  Budapest.  I 
went  to  Bratislava  to  take  the  boat. 
Bratislava  is  the  Czech  name  for  the  city 
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which  in  German  is  called  Presbourg  and 
in  Hungarian  Poszony.  I  must  inform 
my  readers,  once  for  all,  that  in  the  coun- 
tries of  central  Europe  any  self-respect- 
ing town  has  at  least  three  names,  some- 
times more  but  never  less  than  three — 
German,  Hungarian,  and  Czech — perhaps 
Serbian  or  Roumanian. 

Bratislava  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Czechs  since  the  armistice.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  peopled  by  Slova- 
kians,  but  the  city  is  entirely  Magyar  or 
German.  This  division  of  the  population 
is  seen  pretty  much  all  over  Slovakia, 
where  the  rural  districts  have  remained 
Slav  while  the  cities  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely '^  Magyarisees."  As  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  separate  them,  the  government  of 
Prague,  in  order  to  keep  the  country,  has 
been  obliged  to  annex  the  cities  too. 


The  Czechs  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
possession  of  the  port  of  Bratislava,  since 
it  was  for  them  a  most  desirable  outlet. 
Their  occupation  of  the  city  has  brought 
great  prosperity  to  it.  Public  works  of 
considerable  importance  are  being  put 
through.  In  order  to  establish  them- 
selves firmty  in  this  port  and  to  hold  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  for  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, they  have  been  obliged  to  annex 
certain  districts  entirely  settled  by  Mag- 
yars, another  reason,  according  to  many, 
for  a  Hungary  Irredenta. 

The  trip  from  Bratislava  to  Budapest, 
which  formerly  took  but  three  or  four 
hours,  now  consumes  a  whole  day.  But 
the  journey  is  far  from  being  a  tedious 
one.  On  the  boat,  which  is  comfortable 
enough,  there  is  an  extraordinary  mixture 
of  peoples — Germans,  Austrians,  Czechs, 
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Hungarians,  Serbians,  Roumanians,  Le- 
vantines, etc. 

Budapest,  where  I  spent  several  days, 
has  the  appearance  of  being  crushed  by 
the  defeat — an  overwhelming  one,  it  must 
be  acknowledged.  Hungary  has  lost 
about  two-thirds  of  her  population  and 
her  territory. 

I  had  often  visited  Budapest  before  the 
war,  and  on  going  back  I  found  again 
many  of  my  friends.  Socially  there  are 
no  people  more  sympathetic,  more  capti- 
vating than  the  Hungarians.  Politically 
they  have,  for  half  a  century,  completely 
identified  their  cause  with  that  of  Ger- 
many and  they  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  catastrophes  which  have  caused  the 
overthrow  of  Austria-Hungary.  But  or- 
der has  been  re-established,  and  the  coun- 
try is  recovering  little  by  little  from  the 
terrible  shocks  it  has  experienced.  Buda- 
pest, besides  the  horrors  of  war,  has 
known  not  only  the  calamity  of  Bolshe- 
vism but  that  of  foreign  occupation,  the 
Roumanians  having  been  quartered  there 
for  several  months.  The  mailed  fist  of 
Admiral  Horty  has,  however,  completely 
crushed  all  Bolshevist  tendencies. 

After  the  accounts  I  heard  of  the 
''white  peril"  I  expected  to  find  Buda- 
pest a  very  greatly  agitated  city.  Not  so 
at  all.  The  stories  of  reprisals,  of  demon- 
strations against  the  Jews  must  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated,  I  imagine.  The 
Hungarians  have  a  well-known  saying: 
"Tread  on  a  Jew's  toe  at  Munkacs  and 
you  can  hear  him  holler  in  New  York !" 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  offi- 
cers who,  after  the  departure  of  the  Rou- 
manian army,  were  deputed  to  maintain 
order  in  the  capital,  were  now  and  then 
guilty  of  mistreating  the  Jews.  They 
were  absolutely  in  the  WTong,  of  course, 
but  the  prime  minister.  Count  Teleki, 
with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter,  as- 
sured me  that  the  strictest  orders  have 
been  given  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  out- 
rages.    Those  orders  have  been  obeyed. 

Hungary  is  as  surely,  as  infallibly,  on 
the  way  to  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
as  the  Danube  is  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  spend  a  few  days,  or 
even  a  few  hours,  at  Budapest  to  be  con- 
vinced of  it.  Every  one  talks  openly  of 
the  return  of  the  King,  just  as  though  it 


were  going  to  take  place  to-morrow.  The 
only  thing  that  keeps  it  from  happening, 
besides  the  fear  of  international  complica- 
tions, is  the  uncertainty  as  to  just  who 
will  be  the  future  sovereign.  The  two 
most  likely  candidates  are  the  ex-Em- 
peror Charles,  who  is  living  in  Switzer- 
land at  present,  and  the  Archduke  Joseph. 

The  ex-Emperor  Charles  is  the  legitimist 
representative.  He  was  crowned  King 
of  Hungary  at  Presbourg  (Bratislava) 
and  he  has  never  abdicated  the  throne  of 
Hungary.  He  is  therefore  considered  the 
rightful  King,  by  the  Magyars,  who  are 
essentially  a  law-abiding  people,  very 
greatly  attached  to  the  spirit  and  even  the 
letter  of  their  constitution.  Charles  is 
backed  by  the  highest  aristocracy,  which 
still  wields  a  powerful,  if  not  preponder- 
ant, influence  in  Hungary.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  middle  class  and  the  lower  mid- 
dle class,  the  peasants  and  especially  the 
laboring  classes  in  the  cities,  are  anything 
but  enthusiastic  about  him.  From  what 
observers  of  the  situation  have  told  me,  I 
should  judge  that  his  restoration  would 
infallibly  bring  about  grave  disorders,  vio- 
lent protests  from  the  socialists,  and,  pos- 
sibly, civil  war. 

It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  tri- 
umphal entry  of  the  former  ex-Emperor- 
King  of  Austria-Hungary  into  Budapest 
would  cause  friction  with  the  neighboring 
states  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Roumania,  and 
Serbia. 

The  Archduke  Joseph  belongs  to  a 
Hapsburg  family  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Hunga;ry  for  four  generations, 
and  which  has  become,  in  consequence, 
almost  entirely  Hungarian.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  palatine  archdukes  who 
represented  the  imperial  family  in  Hun- 
gary. He  speaks  Hungarian,  of  course, 
as  his  native  tongue.  Having  had  a  com- 
mand in  the  army  during  the  war,  he  be- 
came fairly  popular  with  the  men,  espe- 
cially with  the  Magyars,  in  whom  he 
interested  himself  particularly,  and  whom 
he  visited  in  the  trenches. 

Through  a  friend  who  is  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  archduke  I  easily  obtained 
an  audience,  and  passed  more  than  an 
hour  in  conversation  with  him  in  the 
magnificent  palace  he  ow^ns  at  Buda,  next 
to  the  royal  palace,  and  facing  the  resi- 
dence of  the  President  of  the  Council.    At 
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the  entrance  there  was  a  military  guard  The  Archduke  Joseph  married  a  Bava- 

and  an  ordnance  officer  in  uniform  came  rian  princess  by  whom  he  has  several  chil- 

to  receive  me,  which  shows  that  the  prcs-  dren,  one  of  them  a  son.     He  has  close 

ent  government  of  Hungary  confers  the  relations  with  the  former  reigning  family 

same   honors   upon   the    archduke    that  of  Bavaria.     There  also,  as  in  Hungary, 

were  formerly  rendered  him.  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  will  prob- 

The  archduke  is  a  man  of  fifty,  robust,  ably  come,  even  if  not  in  the  immediate 

vigorous,  and  well  set  up.     He  speaks  future.     The  Bavarians  have  remained 

French  extremely  well.     Before  the  war  very  devoted  to  their  prince.     While  at 

it  was  his  custom  every  year  or  so  to  Munich  there  was  pointed  out  to  me  in 

make  a  trip  to  northern  Africa,  to  Algeria  one  of  the  principal  streets  a  man,  poorly 

and  Tunis,  which,  he  told  me,  were  his  dressed,  before  whom  every  one  bowed 

favorite  countries.  with  the,  utmost  respect.     It  was  the  old 

What  struck  me  most  about  the  Arch-  King,  who,  in  humble  guise,  walks  the 

duke  was  his  moderation,  his  poise,  his  streets  of  his  capital  every  day,  marking 

good  sense.     Ardent  Hungarian  patriot  time  until  he  reascends  the  throne.     In 

that  he  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  Magyars,  this    regard    Bavaria   greatly    resembles 

he  refuses  to  resign  himself  to  the  conse-  Hungary;  only  the  fear  of  socialist  dis- 

quences   of  defeat.     But,   on   the   other  orders,  of  uprisings  among  the  people  of 

hand,  he  realizes  that  in  the  present  state  the  cities,  delays  the  restoration  of  the 

of  things  Hungary  is  not  in  a  position  to  Wittelsbachs. 

modify  the  treaty  and  will  not  be  for  a  I  left  Budapest  for  the  extreme  eastern 
long  time  to  come.  There  remains,  then,  part  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  A  day's  jour- 
but  one  course  only  for  her  to  follow —  ney  by  train  brought  me  to  the  fron- 
build  herself  up,  get  back  to  work,  and  tier  railway  station  of  Sateralja-Ujhely. 
wait.  In  order  to  pursue  this  sensible  Since  I  could  not  make  connection,  I  was 
policy  and  to  improve  her  economic  situa-  forced  to  pass  the  night  in  that  small 
tion  so  seriously  threatened, ''  Hungary,"  locality,  sleep  in  an  impossible  inn,  and 
said  the  Archduke,  "counts  on  the  sup-  make  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  in- 
port  of  the  Entente,  and,  above  all,  on  sects  of  central  Europe.  At  break  of  day 
France,  more  interested  than  any  other  the  next  morning  I  crossed  the  frontier, 
power  that  order  be  re-established  in  where  a  military  automobile  was  waiting 
central  Europe."  for  me,  sent  by  the  French  general,  Paris, 

Concerning  the  domestic  policy,  which  in  command  of  a  division  in  Ruthenia,  and 

he   follows   with   an   attentive   eye,    the  I  was  motored  to  Ujorod   (in  Magyar, 

Archduke  made  many  wise  observations  Ungvar),  capital  of  Ruthenia. 

to  me.     For  example,  he  is  in  favor  of  By  the  treaty  of  Saint  Germain,  Ru- 

dividing  up  the  big  estates,  of  parcelling  thenia,  formerly  a  part  of  Hungary,  has 

out  the  land  among  the  peasants.     ''lam  been  assigned   to   Czecho-Slovakia,  who 

ready,"  he  told  me,  'Ho  set  the  example  has  pledged   herself    to  grant  a   liberal 

and   to   divide   my  property  among  my  autonomy  to   this   province.     The   Ru- 

farmers."  thenians,  who  appeared,  shortly  after  the 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  broach  that  topic  Magyar  invader,  in  the  foothills  of  the 

of  burning  interest — the  restoration  of  the  Carpathians,    just    where    the    immense 

monarchy.     Although  I  am  not  at  liberty  Hungarian  plain  begins  to  stretch  out,  are 

to  repeat  all  that  the  Archduke  said  to  of  the  same  race  and  speak  the  same  lan- 

me  on  that  head,  he  nevertheless  gave  me  guage  as  the  ''little  Russians,"  or  Ukraini- 

clearly  to  understand  that  if  the  throne  ans.    They  profess  the  "Uniate"  religion, 

were  offered  to  him  by  a  majority  of  the  which  constitutes,  in  a  way,  a  link  bc- 

Hungarians  he  would  not  refuse  it,  but  on  tween    the    Catholic    and    Orthodox    or 

one  condition  always — that  his  accession  Greek  religions.     Their  priests,  who  have 

to  power  should  have  the  approval  of  the  the  right  to  marry,  and  their  bishop,  are 

great  powers,  especially  of  England  and  subject  to  Rome;  but  in  many  details  the 

France.     "  Without  the  formal  consent  of  religion    resembles    exactly    the    Greek 

England   and   of   France,"   declared   the  church.     For  example,   the  altar  where 

Archduke  to  me,  "I  will  not  accept."  the  priest  officiates  is  hidden  from  the 
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view  of  the  faithful,  as  in  the  Orthodox 
faith. 

The  Ruthenians  are  a  mountain  people, 
primitive,  near  to  nature,  to  whom  their 
Magyar  masters  were  not  over-anxious  to 
bring  civiHzation  and  progress. 

The  French  general,  Paris,  in  command 
of  the  army  division,  is  instructed  to 
maintain  order  in  the  province — the  es- 
sential thing  for  the  present. 

The  government  of  Prague  has  vested 
the  administrative  powers  of  Ruthenia  in 
a  governor  who  is  a  Ruthenianby  birth,an 
American  citizen  by  naturalization,  and  a 
lawyer  of  Pittsburgh  by  choice — M.  Jatko- 
vitch.  It  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least 
astonishing  of  the  paradoxes  that  confront 
us  in  these  days  to  find  in  the  remotest  part 
of  the  Carpathians  an  American  lawyer, 
citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  appointed  to  admin- 
ister public  affairs  and  prepare  constitu- 
tional reforms  for  a  people  as  uncivilized, 
as  almost  savage,  as  the  Ruthenians.  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Jatkovitch,  who  left  his  na- 
tive country  when  very  young,  but  who 
has  kept  in  close  touch  with  it  and  speaks 
the  language.  He  explained  to  me  at 
length  the  programme  which,  in  complete 
accord  with  the  government  of  Prague,  he 
proposes  to  carry  through.  As  soon  as 
circumstances  permit  the  Ruthenians  will 
be  called  upon  to  elect  a  provincial  diet,  a 
little  parliament,  which  will  occupy  itself 
with  all  sorts  of  local  questions;  for  the 
settlement  of  larger  issues  deputies  will 
be  sent  to  the  Parliament  of  Prague. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  the  Ruthe- 
nians is  to  find  men  to  fill  the  political 
and  administrative  offices.  This  difficulty 
is  encountered  everywhere  in  Slovakia, 
however,  the  Hungarians  having,  up  to 
the  present,  exercised  all  political  powers, 
and  prevented  the  people,  whether  Ruthe- 
nians or  Slavs,  from  participating  in  any 
way  in  public  life.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
administrative  personnel  cannot  be  cre- 
ated overnight.  I  asked  M.  Jatkovitch 
how  he  expected  to  solve  this  difficulty. 
''We  will  solve  it,"  he  replied,  ''we  will 
find  the  men.  We  have  already  gotten 
hold  of  a  certain  number." 

On  this  hopeful  note  I  left  him,  he  add- 
ing, as  I  did  so,  that  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
vincial diet  met  he  would  consider  his 
work  finished  and  would  retire. 

I  left   Ujorod  for  Munkacs,   a  most 


curious  city,  a  sort  of  Jewish  metropolis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jews  constitute 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  Jews  are  the  Simon-pure 
variety,  just  as  they  came  from  Galicia, 
wearing  the  ritualistic  corkscrew  curls  on 
each  side  of  the  face,  the  long  redingote, 
and  the  dirty  caftan  or  fur-lined  top-coat. 
One  sees  them  everywhere  in  the  streets, 
gesticulating  forcibly,  the  hand  out- 
stretched as  though  counting  on  the  fin- 
gers, faces  animated,  apparently  given 
over  to  interminable  business  transac- 
tions. It  is  as  though  an  open-air  stock 
exchange  were  being  held  from  morning 
until  night.  The  war,  which  ruined  so 
many  people,  brought  wealth  to  the  Jews 
of  Ruthenia.  They  are  gradually  making 
a  profitable  monopoly  of  the  money-ex- 
change business.  Heaven  is  witness  that 
there  are  any  number  of  different  moneys 
circulating  in  central  Europe:  the  Slova- 
kian  crown  piece,  the  Hungarian  crown, 
the  Roumanian  lei,  etc.  At  the  least 
change  of  locality  one  has  to  fill  one's 
pockets  with  dirty  bills,  which,  except 
small  Slovakian  bank-notes,  have  no 
value.  The  rate  of  exchange  on  these 
different  notes  varies  continually  and  al- 
ways to  the  advantage  of  the  Jews  of  the 
country ! 

Besides  money  exchange,  there  is  the 
traffic  in  passports,  and  especially  in  con- 
traband, for  nature,  pitiful  toward  human 
errors,  fortunately  takes  upon  herself  to 
supply  the  remedy  for  the  evil.  When 
leaders  and  legislators  make  absurd  rules 
and  regulations,  those  who  are  to  enforce 
them  almost  inevitably  find  themselves 
obliged  to  violate  them.  Thanks  to  the 
Jews  of  Ruthenia  and  Slovakia,  the  fron- 
tiers are  less  hermetically  closed  than  the 
powers  at  Prague  and  Budapest  would 
like  to  see  them.  Since  the  frontier  ex- 
tends over  hundreds  and  thousands  of  kil- 
ometres, there  is  not  a  large  enough  num- 
ber of  customs  officers  and  police  to  effec- 
tively guard  it  at  every  point.  However, 
the  Jew  understands  perfectly  how  to  fool 
the  customs  officer  and  the  police,  and 
sometimes,  if  not  always,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  latter ,  who  finds  it  to  his 
advantage  to  let  himself  be  fooled.  The 
manufacture  of  false  passports  and  per- 
mits for  imports  flourishes  at  Munkacs 
and  Ujorod.    There  is  a  fixed  tariff  for 
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all  these  counterfeit  documents.  Two 
hundred  crowns,  for  example,  will  buy 
you  a  passport,  forged  in  every  particu- 
lar, that  will  permit  you  to  go  to  Hun- 
gary; for  twice  that  sum  you  can  get  an 
authentic  passport  wherein  only  the  name 


capital,  there  is  a  distance  greater  than 
between  Prague  and  Paris  I 

To  return  to  Ujorod,  I  made  a  long  de- 
tour across  the  mountains,  as  far  as  the 
range  of  the  Carpathians,  which  separate 
Ruthenia  from  the  Galician  side.     The 
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of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  issued  has 
been  changed,  etc.,  etc. 

Thanks  to  the  Jews,  who  play  the  part 
of  Providence  after  a  fashion,  there  is 
some  sort  of  communication  between  the 
countries  which  yesterday  were  one  but 
to-day  are  separate,  and  which  cannot 
subsist  one  without  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample, Ruthenia,  which  is  a  mountainous, 
unfertile  country,  produces  only  wood, 
and  is  absolutely  economically  dependent 
on  the  Hungarian  plain,  toward  which  all 
the  rivers  and  streams  flow.  Only  think  ! 
between  Munkacs  and  Prague,  the  far-off 


country  is  very  beautiful,  and  covered 
with  immense  forests.  One  estate  alone, 
that  of  Count  Schonborn,  at  whose  hunt- 
ing-lodge I  was  entertained,  covers  about 
sixty  thousand  acres.  These  forests,  on 
the  whole,  are  fairly  well  exploited  for 
mercantile  purposes.  In  the  valleys  there 
are  little  railways,  but  the  gauge  is  too 
narrow  to  permit  of  the  transportation 
of  the  timber.  Hungary  is  the  only 
market  for  the  wood,  which  is  sent  down 
by  the  waterways  —  a  much  cheaper 
method  of  transportation  than  the  rail- 
road.    There  is  absolutely  no  way  of  get- 
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ting  it  into  Bohemia,  herself  rich  in  forest 
lands,  moreover.  This  is  another  reason 
for  the  opening  of  the  frontiers. 

On  our  way  we  ran  across  many  groups 
of  peasants,  who,  arrayed  in  all  their  best 
finery,  their  most  picturesque  and  bril- 
liant costumes,  were  going  to  the  nearest 
town.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
marched  two  young  girls,  holding  a  ban- 
ner of  the  Virgin,  and  after  them  the 
women  and  then  the- men.  Both  men  and 
women  walked  barefoot,  singing  hymns 
as  they  marched.  The  ''  Uniate  "  church, 
like  the  Orthodox  church,  has  a  great 
many  religious  festivals  and  pilgrimages. 
In  one  of  these  pilgrimages  the  peasants 
ruled  over  by  M.  Jatkovitch,  lawyer  of 
Pittsburgh,  governor  of  Ruthenia,  walked 
barefoot,  for  whole  days  at  a  time,  behind 
the  banner  of  the  Virgin. 

I  went  by  automobile  from  Ujorod  to 
Kosice  (in  Hungarian  Kassa,  German 
Kaschau).  All  the  villages  through  which 
I  passed  are  Slovakian,  but  the  city  of 
Kosice  is  almost  entirely  peopled  by  Jews 
and  Hungarians.  In  the  very  beautiful 
cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  Rakokcy,  the 
celebrated  Magyar  patriot,  who,  after 
an  adventurous  career,  during  which  he 
fought  against  Austria,  lived  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV  and  died  at  Rodosto  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Hungarian  national  feeling  runs  high  in 
Kosice.  The  Magyars  are  continually 
making  public  demonstrations,  displaying 
their  national  banners,  wearing  the  native 
costumes,  and  singing  the  national  air, 
'Me  Kossuth  Lajos."  To  hold  this  coun- 
try the  Czechs  need  a  strong  government. 
Unfortunately  they  lack  the  right  sort  of 
officials.  This  question  of  public  officials 
is  one  that  gives  the  Czech  authorities  the 
most  trouble.  In  Slovakia  there  is  only  a 
very  insufficient  staff  of  public  employees, 
so  that  they  are  obliged  to  send  from  Bo- 
hemia anybody  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  are 
often  far  from  being  efficient.  These  me- 
diocre functionaries,  exiled  to  a  country 
with  which  they  are  unfamiliar,  make 
blunders,  which  jeopardize  the  amicable 
relations  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Slo- 
vakians.  Much  time  and  tact  and,  espe- 
cially, much  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  at  Prague,  are  needed  to 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs. 


In  Central  Slovakia  there  is  a  prelate 
who  is  enormously  popular.  It  is  Mon- 
seigneur  Blaha,  Bishop  of  Spiske-Podhra- 
die.  He  was  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to 
go  to  see  him  and  took  the  pains  to  send 
an  automobile  for  me  at  Kosice.  No  visit 
ever  made  a  more  profound  impression 
upon  me.  The  bishops  of  Hungary  be- 
fore the  war  lived  iflie  feudal  princes. 
They  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
great  families  of  the  aristocracy,  pos- 
sessed enormous  revenues,  lived  in  sump- 
tuous chateaux,  surrounded  by  a  large 
'* chapter"  of  abbots  and  canons,  rode 
horseback,  and  hunted  the  hare,  the  fox, 
and  the  deer.  Monseigneur  Blaha,  Slo- 
vakian by  birth  and  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try's cause,  is  the  first  bishop,  not  a  Mag- 
yar, to  be  named  in  Slovakia.  He  is  a  man 
of  barely  fifty,  strong  and  vigorous,  with 
a  finely  shaped  head  and  classic  profile. 

Not  far  from  an  old  fortress  which  rises 
above  a  precipitous  peak  and  dominates 
the  valley  from  afar  like  a  city  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  stand  the  cathedral,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  canons,  and  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace. Monseigneur  Blaha  received  me 
with  great  cordiality.  A  magnum  of  ad- 
mirable Tokay  wine — product  of  the 
bishop's  own  vineyards — was  opened  in 
my  honor.  When  we  had  finished  it  and 
smoked  several  cigarettes,  Monseigneur 
Blaha  took  me  for  a  motor  ride  through 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  ex- 
tremely quaint  and  picturesque. 

For  several  centuries  a  number  of  Ger- 
man communities  have  existed  on  these 
rocky  spurs  of  the  Carpathians;  they  are 
the  little  Saxon  cities  of  the  canton  of 
Zips.  In  the  architecture  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  houses  and  churches,  and  in 
the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  these 
places  differ  noticeably  from  the  Hunga- 
rian and  Slovakian  towns.  But  these 
German  cities  in  an  alien  land  have  al- 
most entirely  lost  their  national  charac- 
teristics. Curiously  enough,  German  com- 
munities, once  they  are  cut  off  from 
contact  with  the  mother  country,  quickly 
become  denationalized.  This  fact  can  be 
frequently  observed  in  old  Hungary. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  range  of 
very  high  mountains,  like  an  impassable 
barrier,  suddenly  appeared  before  us. 
They  were  the  lofty  Tatra  Mountains, 
which  seem  even  higher  than  they  are,  be- 
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cause  they  rise  so  suddenly  and  so  unex- 
pectedly from  the  plateau.  Magnificent 
pine  forests,  prairies,  thq  roar  of  water- 
falls— and  suddenly  our  motor  stopped 
before  the  entrance  of  a  very  large  hotel, 
a  place  brilliantly  lighted,  humming  with 
an  animated  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  evening  dress.  The  bishop  and  I 
passed  through  the  fashionable  throng  on 
our  way  to  a  table  in  the  restaurant,  and 
Monseigneur  Blaha  was  as  much  at  ease,  as 
dignified,  as  though  he  were  walking  down 
his  cathedral  aisle  at  the  head  of  his  clerics. 
Monseigneur  Blaha  has  rendered  in- 
calculable services  to  the  government  of 
Prague.  The  religious  question  between 
the  Czechs  and  the  Slovakians  might 
easily  have  become  an  apple  of  discord. 
Slovakia  is  fundamentally  religious,  and 
docilely  attached  to  her  clergy,  her  priests 
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and  her  bishop,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
having  been  educated  in  Magyar  semi- 
naries and  appointed  by  the  Hungarian 
Government,  are  openly  Magyar  in  sym- 
pathies. The  Czech,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  freethinker;  the  clergy  of  Bohemia  have 
little  influence.  The  slightest  false  move 
on  the  part  of  the  government  at  Prague, 
therefore,  will  precipitate  a  split  between 
the  Czechs  and  the  Slovakians.  But  Mon- 
seigneur Blaha  is  there  to  bridge  over  such 
difficulties,  and  he  will  succeed  in  doing  so. 
I  passed  several  days  in  the  Tatra 
Mountains  and  returned,  after  a  long  trip 
by  motor,  to  Bratislava,  the  point  from 
which  I  had  started  on  my  travels.  From 
there  I  left  for  Vienna. 

I  have  called  attention,  in  the  course  of 
my  journey,  to  the  principal  difficulties 
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which  the  new  state  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  geous  economic  relations  with  each  other, 

encountering.     These  difficulties  are  as-  Central  Europe  will  soon  find  herself  in  a 

suredly  very  great,  but  the  government  of  position  where  it  will  be  impossible  for  her 

Prague,  administered  by  intelligent,  ener-  to  exist  economically.     But  we  must  not 

getic,  and  experienced  men,  is  sufficiently  cherish  any   illusions  in   regard   to   this 

strong    to   overcome    them.     But,    even  matter.     All   these  countries  of  central 

when  these  domestic  problems  shall  have  Europe,  the  newly  formed  ones  as  well  as 

been  solved,  the  task  of  the  government  the  old,  if  left  to  themselves  will  be  loath 

will  be  far  from  finished.     The  same  thing  to   take   any   decisive   step   to  end  this 

is  going  on  in  the  other  states  of  central  unfortunate  state  of  affairs.     To  decide 

Europe — in  Austria,  Hungary,  Jugo-Sla-  them  definitely  to  do  so,  they  will  have 

via,  Roumania.     It  is  indispensable  that,  need  of  advice,  support,  and,  upon  oc- 

in   default   of   amicable   political   agree-  casion,  strong  pressure  from  the  great  oc- 

ments,  these  states  should  at  least  throw  cidental  powers,  especially  England  and 

open  their  frontiers  and  form  advanta-  France. 


A    SONG   AT    LEAVETAKING 

By  Clare  Giffin 

Voyagers  and  merchantmen,  you  who  sailed  seas  over 

In  desire  of  new  lands  and  marvels  yet  to  find. 
Had  you  ever  fear  at  heart  of  what  you  might  discover? 

Cast  you  ever  wistful  looks  at  all  you  left  behind? 

When  you  saw  the  last  of  shore,  the  dim  blue  line,  slow-sinking. 
When  you  looked  before  you,  where  the  first  low  fog-wreaths  curled, 

Were  they  all  of  joyous  deeds,  the  thoughts  that  you  were  thinking, 
Were  they  all  of  wondrous  things  in  some  new  wondrous  world? 

Surely  there  were  times  for  you  when  seas  seemed  drear  to  wander, 
When  the  thought  of  some  wide  hearth,  some  long  lane  summer-green. 

Took  your  heart  with  love  of  it,  and  made  you  pause  and  ponder 
Why  you  left  the  dear  known  things  for  perilous  dreams  unseen ! 

Surely,  too,  you  looked  before  and  watched  the  gray  gulls  flying 
Straight  into  the  sunset's  heart,  flushed  red  and  bright  with  gold — 

Saw,  and  wondered,  and  grew  chill  to  watch  the  color  dying, 
Fading  into  gray  and  dusk  where'er  the  fog-bank  rolled. 

— Scarlet,  gold,  and  heaven's  blue,  and  white  and  green  of  ocean. 

All  the  colors  fading  into  darkness  of  the  night — 
Still  you  felt  the  westward  heave  and  knew  your  vessel's  motion 

Took  you  forward  through  the  dark  to  reach  an  unknown  light. 

Where  you  went  you  knew  not,  and  each  day  brought  its  wonder — 
Strange  new  creatures  in  the  deep  and  strange  stars  in  the  sky — 

With  your  world  grown  strange  to  you,  around,  above  and  under. 
Did  you  shrink  from  what  might  come  ere  all  your  voyage  was  by? 

Voyagers  and  merchantmen,  you  who  sailed  seas  over. 

If  your  hearts  grew  cold  sometimes  at  change  of  sea  and  sky, 

Say  a  little  prayer  for  me,  each  happy-resting  rover. 

For  I,  too,  have  a  voyage  to  make — and  of  your  blood  am  I ! 
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ESTERN  newspaper  of- 
fices are  not  impressive 
places,  and  in  those  days 
we  ran  what  was  not  much 
more  than  a  print-shop. 
We  were  down  in  the 
old  four-story  wooden  shack  on  Twelfth 
Street.  Armadillo  had  not  come  in  for  its 
big  boom  and  we  had  not  put  up  this  pala- 
tial example  of  American-Texas-Renais- 
sance which  we  now  inhabit.  We  are  glad 
of  the  change  into  this  building,  of  course, 
although  some  of  us  do  question  the  need 
for  a  palace,  and  wonder  how  fitting  the 
marble  pile  is  for  its  Western  town  corner, 
where  it  fronts  a  dry  and  even  horizon  and 
suffers  the  fate  of  having  its  message  of 
Old  World  beauty  somewhat  clogged  up 
with  dust.  In  the  old  days  we  were  still 
there  on  the  hottest  corner  in  town  and 
my  office  was  in  the  hottest  corner  of  the 
building.  Sunlight  used  to  come  into 
that  little  room  so  thickly  that  there  was 
scarcely  space  for  anything  else — that  is, 
anything  except  alkali  dust;  we  had  that 
always,  everywhere. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Thompson 
was  accomplished  informally  in  that  little 
room.  I  was  probably  hunched  down 
over  my  desk,  scribbling  an  editorial  on 
the  national  tariff  policy,  or  something 
else  equally  remote  from  Armadillo  and 
matters  which  I  understood.  He  made 
his  presence  felt  by  getting  between  me 
and  part  of  that  solid  flood  of  sunlight. 
There  were  no  office  boys  to  keep  visitors 
away,  and  he  walked  in  silently,  as  no 
man  should  enter  the  office  of  a  stranger. 
There  was  nothing  sinister  or  repellent 
about  him,  in  that  first  glance  at  least. 
He  seemed  rather  a  good-looking  Eastern- 
er, slim.,  too  well-dressed,  with  a  coolness 
of  manner  which  was  almost  a  total  dis- 
regard of  the  torrid  sunlight  and  the  drift- 
ing alkali.  He  looked  at  me  calmly  and 
I  asked  what  I  could  do  for  him. 

"We  might  shake  hands  first,"  he  said, 
without  too  much  of  a  smile.     "  My  name 


is  Atlee  Thompson."  He  handed  me  a 
card. 

He  was,  his  card  informed  me,  a  circula- 
tion-promoter. Twenty  years  of  small- 
town newspaper-owning  had  not  made  me 
eager  for  itinerant  experts  who  break  into 
your  office  and  suggest  that  you  put  out 
a  special  edition  of  some  kind  or  other. 
They  usually  have  some  "anniversary" 
scheme  or  a  voting  contest  which  they 
assure  you  will  build  up  interest  in  your 
paper  to  an  unhealthy  degree.  You  know 
the  reaction  is  sure  to  come  after  the  ex- 
citement is  over. 

But  Mr.  Atlee  Thompson  was  the 
suavest  one  I  ever  met.  I  could  believe 
him  when  he  said  he  had  been  a  circula- 
tion-manager for  a  syndicate  of  small 
dailies  in  Pennsylvania.  And  I  was  hard 
up,  too;  so  when  he  began  talking  of  a 
modest  little  scheme  to  sell  space  at  high 
rates  to  all  the  big  men  in  town  and 
give  them  puffy  little  write-ups  in  a 
"commemoration"  edition,  I  hadn't  the 
strength  not  to  listen.  When  I  asked  him 
to  put  his  proposition  into  exact  figures,  I 
knew  that  he  had  hooked  me. 

I  turned  my  attention  back  to  my  tariff 
editorial  when  he  said  he  would  be  around 
again  next  day  and  I  thought  he  was  go- 
ing. But  he  stood  there  before  one  of  my 
dusty  windows,  looking  out  into  the  thick 
sunlight  curiously.  He  turned  around 
and  disturbed  me  in  a  gentle,  silk-smooth 
voice.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said; 
"it's  an  impertinent  question,  but  as  a 
newspaper  man  you  ought  to  know  every- 
body, and  I —  Could  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  that  lady  in  white,  walking 
north  on  the  other  side  of  the  street?" 

I  remember  noticing  that  a  sharp  tooth 
in  the  corner  of  his  mouth  had  caught  his 
thin  lower  lip  as  he  turned.  It  gave  him 
a  peculiarly  concerned  and  thoughtful 
expression. 

"That  is  Mrs.  Sumner.  Ellery  Sum- 
ner, her  husband,  is  an  attorney  here." 

"Thank  you."    He  watched  her  for  a 
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moment  intently,  demonstrating  his  ex- 
traordinary coolness,  as  he  gave  no  heed 
to  the  beating  light  upon  his  sleek,  black 
hair  and  smooth  forehead.  Then  he 
walked  out. 

Mrs.  Ellery  Sumner  was  a  figure  to 
catch  a  stranger's  eye  in  Armadillo.  She 
had  been  living  in  our  town  for  five  years 
and  had  never  gone  back  to  the  Eastern 
city  from  which  she  had  come,  but  she  had 
kept,  in  every  line  of  her  hats  and  dresses, 
the  air  of  an  Eastern  street.  No  other 
woman  in  town  could  look  as  she  did,  and 
no  one  had  a  mistaken  notion  that  she 
could.  Even  her  husband,  who  was  much 
older  but  had  something  of  the  same 
grace,  adapted  himself  more  to  our  ways 
than  she.  It  was  not  a  pose  of  pride  on 
her  part — in  fact,  we  enjoyed  a  rare  pride 
of  our  own  in  having  her  with  us,  and  the 
women  in  town  were  glad  to  follow  her 
leadership.  She  embodied  for  them  an 
air  which  they  hoped  to  attain  some  time 
and  for  which  they  accepted  a  model 
gratefully. 

When  the  Sumners  first  came  to  town 
I  wondered  why  they  had  come  to  Arma- 
dillo and  why  she  never  went  back.  Sum- 
ner w^as  a  good  lawyer,  although  that 
made  little  difference,  since  they  had 
plenty  of  money.  She  never  spoke  of  her 
former  home.  I  have  known  others  like 
that,  natives  of  the  East,  bred  and 
groomed  in  every  instinct  and  ideal  for 
life  in  the  East,  who  may  be  found  exiled 
in  little  Western  towns  where  no  one  from 
Philadelphia — or  Boston — is  likely  to 
wander.  Sometimes  these  exiles  who 
never  talk  about  their  homes  are  discon- 
tent and  fret  out  their  lives  against  our 
crudities  and  simplicities  and  our  alkali 
sunshine.  But  the  Sumners  never  fret- 
ted; Armadillo  had  been  for  them,  it 
seemed,  more  of  a  refuge  than  a  punish- 
ment. 

Sumner  had  made  me  his  friend  and  I 
knew  something  of  the  even,  unhurried 
happiness  of  their  home.  Mrs.  Sumner 
had  the  kind  of  bravery  which  always  ap- 
pealed to  me.  She  was  brave  enough  to 
be  gallant  and  fine  in  the  face  of  our  desert 
roughness  and  the  chance  of  our  misun- 
derstanding, and  I  could  see  that  she  had, 
under  her  little  airs  of  freedom  and  con- 
tentment, the  most  tremulous  sort  of  sen- 
sitiveness.   She  cared  desperately  for  our 


good  opinion:  watched  us  all,  I'm  sure, 
for  the  least  break  in  our  confidence  or  our 
admiration. 

The  stranger,  Atlee  Thompson,  began 
at  once  to  visit  all  the  men  in  town  who 
were  important  or  thought  they  were  im- 
portant, and  persuaded  a  number  of  them 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  pictures  and 
fulsome  sketches  of  themselves  in  our  great 
''commemoration"  edition.  The  worst 
of  having  a  man  whom  you  don't  know, 
a  too  clever  outsider,  carrying  on  such 
business  for  you  is  that  you  never  know 
what  promises  he  may  make  to  your  cus- 
tomers. Thompson  made  me  uncomfort- 
able whether  he  was  in  the  office  planning 
his  campaign  or  out  on  the  street  using 
my  name  and  the  name  of  my  paper.  I 
was  not  made  happier  by  the  realization 
that  many  of  my  old  acquaintances,  even 
some  who  had  signed  up  for  the  special, 
looked  at  me  inquiringly  when  we  met. 
They  were  trying  to  figure  out,  I  suppose, 
just  what  sort  of  a  person  I  had  tied  my- 
self up  with. 

He  worked  through  the  first  part  of  the 
week,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday.  Friday  morning  he  did 
not  appear  at  the  office.  About  noon 
when  I  was  just  back  from  lunch  he 
strolled  in  idly  and  I  asked  him  what  prog- 
ress he  had  made  for  the  day.  ''Oh,  I 
don't  work  Fridays,"  he  replied,  as  if 
that  should  have  been  expected.  "I 
never  work  Fridays." 

It  made  little  difference  to  me  whether 
he  worked  or  not,  but  after  that  remark 
I  watched  him  and  I  found  that  he  reg- 
ulated most  of  his  activity  by  the  most 
primitive  sorts  of  superstition.  He  had 
the  superstitious  caution  of  the  gambler  or 
the  born  criminal.  It  was  a  queer  alloy  in 
the  true  and  otherwise  unmitigated  metal 
of  his  chilly  shrewdness. 

But  he  did  know  how  to  do  his  work, 
and  he  made  a  great  financial  success  of 
his  scheme  for  both  of  us.  We  settled  up 
without  delay;  my  own  bookkeeper  had 
checked  him  at  every  turn  so  carefully 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  a  difference. 
He  was  ready  then  to  leave  town. 

Two  days  after  that  I  met  him  walking 
on  the  street  with  Mrs.  Sumner.  At  first 
glance  it  could  be  seen  that  he  was  the 
only  man  who  had  ever  walked  beside  her 
on  our  hot  streets  who  was  not  awkward 
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and  crude  in  the  necessary  comparison,  peal  to  a  man's  judgment  was  half  uncon- 

Sumner  himself  could  not  have  matched  scious,  a  charm  exercised  carelessly.    I  am 

her  manner  with  the  ease  and  assurance  sure  it  was  never  insincerely  used, 

of  this  commercial  mountebank.     I  was  That  was  not  the  last  time  I  saw  them 

surprised,  and  probably  my  surprise  did  together.     Thompson,  as  was  soon  evi- 
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not  look  like  pleasure.  I  got  no  more  from 
either  of  them  than  a  simple  greeting,  but 
I  remember  noticing  that  Mrs.  Sumner's 
gray  eyes  sought  mine  quickly,  and  their 
eagerness  seemed  to  be  just  that  same 
desire  to  see  a  friendly  confidence  in  my 
expression,  as  if  my  approval  meant  much 
to  her.    Probably  that  little  trick  of  ap- 


dent,  had  no  intention  of  hurrying  from 
Armadillo.  We  were  all  rather  amazed, 
I  more  than  any  one  else,  when  he  was 
established  definitely  in  the  community. 
He  became  a  sort  of  secretary  and  office 
assistant  to  Ellery  Sumner  himself.  Sum- 
ner was  no  longer  in  his  prime  and  for  sev- 
eral years  had  been  failing  slowly.     He 
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must  have  been  fifteen  or  twenty  years  "Besides" — he  looked  at  me  specula- 
older  than  his  wife.  She  showed  no  signs  tively — "I  have  business.  Mrs.  Sumner 
of  failing;  with  all  her  fine  sensitiveness  wants  to  know  if  you  can  run  this  to-mor- 
she  was  as  vital  and  alive  as  she  was  row."  He  handed  me  an  entirely  unim- 
graceful.  But  she  could  not  share  her  portant  notice  of  a  meeting  of  some  kind, 
strength  with  her  husband,  and  he  hired  a  notice  which  could  have  been  sent  over 
the  clever  Mr.  Thompson  to  h.elp  him  in  by  an  ofl&ce  boy. 
his  office.     The  mountebank  may  have  "Is  that  all?" 

been  trained  in  the  law;  so  far  as  that  "All  my  business,  you  mean?  I  sup- 
was  concerned,  I  think  probably  he  was —  pose  it  is.  Am  I  boring  you?" 
trained  professionally  and  in  sharp  prac-  Before  I  could  express  my  painful  de- 
tice,  too.  Except  for  that  queer  strain  of  sire  to  see  him  depart  he  added:  "Sorry 
superstitious  caution,  which  must  have  if  I  am.  Fact  is,  I  was  bored  rnyself  and 
come  to  him  in  place  of  the  moral  decency  wanted  to  talk  to  somebody.  Nothing 
of  other  men,  he  would  have  made  a  first-  going  on  in  our  office;  Sumner  too  ill. 
rate  attorney.  But  Ellery  Sumner  needed  Mrs.  Sumner  has  gone  off  to  some  party 
no  brilliant  young  casuist  to  steer  his  af-  for  women — only.  It  is  one  of  my  dull 
fairs  for  him.  There  were  those  in  such  days."  His  speech  was  amazingly  cad- 
a  free-speaking  town  as  ours  who  dared  dish  and  yet  was  delivered  with  a  touch 
say  it  was  worse  than  a  business  mistake,  of  bravado,  almost  boyish,  almost  en- 
that  it  was  a  personal  mistake;  for  Mrs.  gaging,  and  I  could  not  answer. 
Sumner  and  Thompson  walked  together  "Queer,  isn't  it?"  he  continued,  "that 
enough  to  be  seen  sooner  or  later  by  the  Sumners  should  spend  their  time  here 
everybody.  when   they   might   live   anywhere   they 

I  did  not  guess  how  complex  and  dif-  like." 

ficult  the  situation  was  until  one  day  I  didn't  answer  that  either. 

Thompson  came  to  see  me.     He  knew,  "That  is — queer — if  true." 

doubtless,  that  I  despised  him,  but  he  was  "  If  what  is  true  ?  " 

not,  like  Mrs.  Sumner,  tremulous  to  hos-  "That   they  can  live  wherever   they 

tility.    He  entered  my  office  in  the  same  want  to." 

unannounced,   silent  way   that  he  had  "Well,  they  have  plenty  of  money." 

used  the  first  time,  slipping  between  me  He  had  got  me  to  talking  against  my  will, 

and  the  window  and  making  his  presence  "Oh  —  money."      He    shrugged    and 

felt  by  the  long  shaft  of  blackness  which  smiled. 

the  sun  projected  from  his  slim  figure.  At  such  a  moment  I  should  have  met 

He  was  as  cool  as  always.    "Just  came  in  his  shrewd  innuendo  with  a  shrewd  pre- 

for  a  little  talk,"  he  remarked,  and  seated  tense  at  stupidity,  but  I  was  not  in  a  tem- 

himself  without  an  invitation  from  me,  per  for  diplomacy.    "Ellery  Sumner  is  a 

who  owned  the  chair  he  sat  in  and  wanted  friend  of  mine,"  I  said.    "  If  you  haven't 

the  space  he  occupied  for  thinking  room,  enough  decency  to  be  his  friend  also,  even 

"  About  what  ?  "  when  you  are  employed  in  his  office,  don't 

'     "  Nothing  special.     Since  I  have  be-  confide  in  me.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 

come  a  citizen  of  your  town  I  think  it  is  is  probably  nobody  in  Armadillo  who 

my  duty  to  keep  friendship  with  all  the  cares  what  you  think  about  the  Sumners . 

influential  men."  nor  why  they  live  in  Armadillo,  or  thinks 

I  tried  to  make  him  uncomfortable  by  it  is  any  of  your  business." 
staring  at  him,  but  it  didn't  work.  I  was  He  smiled  at  my  vehemence.  "Oh,  I'm 
hot  and  found  it  necessary  to  wipe  my  a  friend  of  the  Sumners.  I  remember 
face  frequently.  Since  he  was  as  debonair  when  they  lived  in  Philadelphia."  When 
as  a  fresh  breeze  he  didn't  mind  my  star-  he  said  that  he  caught  his  under-lip  be- 
ing. The  realization  of  another's  dislike,  neath  a  sharp  tooth  as  I  had  seen  him  do 
probably  even  the  sight  of  another's  tre-  before,  and  it  gave  him  an  expression  of 
mendous  suffering,  could  never  have  ef-  concern  which  veiled  the  venomous  na- 
fect  upon  such  a  man.  He  is  safe  except  ture  of  his  speech.  I  did  not  believe  that 
from  the  enemy  who  has  power  to  awake  he  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Sumners  in 
his  imagination  or  stir  his  primitive  fears,  the  East,  but  it  was  credible  that  he  had 
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known  something  about  them.     He  had  lessness  must  be  preserved  for  us  in  Arma- 

been  an  observer  in  some  capacity  of  that  dillo  at  all  costs,  and  I  was  only  one  of  the 

other  life  which  they  had  sought  to  escape  crowd.    That  was  what  she  was  fighting 

by  coming  into  our  obscure  and  hidden  for;  that  was  why  she  was  acceding  to  the 

town.    His  knowledge  made  him  swollen  insidious  tightening  advance  of  Mr.  Atlee 

with  power.  Thompson. 

A  man  from  the  outer  office  entered  The  worst  of  it  was,  when  they  walked 

then  to  tell  me  that  a  lady  wished  to  see  out  together,   after  she  had  made  her 

me  and  that  she  would  come  in.    It  was  transparent  explanation  for  arriving  in 

Mrs.  Sumner.    But  she  had  not  come  to  my  office  at  that  hour,  that  she  seemed 

see  me.    She  stood  in  the  doorway,  brave  much  more  than  relieved  over  his  willing- 

and  fine,  with  a  red  spot  on  the  whiteness  ness  to  go  away  with  her  in  peace.    Her 

of  each  cheek  and  a  visible  effort  to  con-  manner  was  what  it  might  have  been  if 

trol  her  heaving  breath.  she  had  been  walking  beside  a  brother  or 

Thompson  rose  and  bowed.    *'I  spoke  a  dear  friend  from  whom  she  had  been 

of  you  only  a  moment  ago,  Mrs.  Sumner."  estranged,  whom  she  no  longer  trusted. 

She  hadn't  glanced  at  me,  but  kept  perhaps,  but  from  whom  she  expected  af- 

looking  steadily  at  his  cool,  handsome  fection  at  least.    It  was  a  very  dim  notion 

eyes,  and  I  could  see  that  his  greeting  of  that  in  her  attitude  which  upset  me 

made  her  whiter  for  an  instant.    "I  came  completely  and  made   the  whole   thing 

to  tell  you^ — Mr.  Sumner  has  decided  to —  seem  so  much  more  unreasonably  tragic, 

your  advice  was  best,  we  think,  and  we  For  her  to  be  a  victim  of  the  man's  du- 

will  carry  out  your  original  plan."  plicity  in  more  ways  than  one  was  intol- 

He  dared  to  pretend  that  he  was  puz-  erable. 

zled.    Then  he  smiled.    "Oh — you  mean  Sumner's   ill   health   grew   upon   him 

in  the  matter  we  were  discussing   this  rapidly.    He  turned  more  and  more  of  his 

morning.     To  be   sure,   I   thought  you  business  over  to  Thompson,  trusting  him, 

would  see  it  my  way."  it  seemed  to  me,  because  he  was  too  sick 

She  turned  toward  me  then  and  I  could  and  tired  to  care  how  things  went.    There 

see  a  look  of  relief  that  made  my  heart  was  plenty  of  money  anyway.    We  had  a 

sick.    "Do  come  and  see  us,  Mr.  Crosby,"  summer   of   such  long-drawn  heat  and 

she  said;   "you  haven't  been  near  us  for  drought  that  the  very  milk  of  human 

months."  kindness  seemed  dried  out  of  Armadillo 

I  did  the  only  thing  possible.  I  dis-  people.  Thompson  kept  a  plausible  stand- 
cussed  my  social  delinquencies  at  length  ing  in  the  community,  but  there  were  some 
until  she  essayed  an  unhappy  little  smile  drought-hardened  neighbors  who  said 
and  they  walked  out  of  the  office  together,  that  Sumner  would  promote  happiness 
She  had  defeated  him  that  time,  had  kept  all  around  and  save  himself  a  fearful 
him  from  his  attempt  at  telling  whatever  awakening  if  he  didn't  get  well.  It  did 
secret  his  vile  soul  held,  but  it  was  by  a  no  good  to  protest  against  remarks  like 
desperate  concession  at  which  I  could  only  that. 

guess.     His  game  was  evident  enough  to  In  August  Sumner  gave  up  his  struggle 

me  then,  but  my  knowing  didn't  help  any.  against  the  wind  that  was  like  a  fire.    He 

If  I  had  been  certain  that  he  was  holding  was  buried  in  our  treeless  graveyard  east 

his  threats  over  Sumner  too,  as  well  as  of  town,  under  a  pitiless  sunlight  which 

over  her,  I  could  have  offered  my  counsel  made  the  black  of  his  coffin  old  and  rusty 

and  would  have  found  a  way  to  hush  him.  as  we  watched  it  put  into  the  earth. 

But  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  that  Mrs.  Sumner,  silent,  hidden  under  her 

Sumner  himself  was  not  the  very  man  veil,  looking  a  sort  of  courageous  misery 

who  would  have  been  most  shocked  by  as  she  stood  in  the  dust  and  daylight, 

my  suspicions.    To  have  offered  help  di-  spoke  to  no  one  on  that  day  or  for  several 

rectly  to  Mrs.  Sumner  would  have  given  days  after.     At  the  end  of  two  weeks  I 

her   the  worst   sort   of   unhappiness.     I  presumed  to  go  to  her  house  one  night, 

couldn't  let  her  think  I  supposed  it  pos-  thinking   I   might   help   somehow.      We 

sible  that  anything  could  be  said  against  talked,  the  widow  and  I,  about  ordinary 

her.    The  surface  and  appearance  of  spot-  things  in  a  calm  way  for  an  hour.    Sitting 
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five  or  six  feet  away  from  me,  unseen  in 
the  blackness  of  the  porch  shadow,  she 
spoke  in  a  Hstless,  unanimated  monotone. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  body  back  of  that 
voice. 

The  street  down  which  I  could  see  from 
my  chair  was  bare  of  Hfe  and  ghostly 
white  in  the  moonlight.  A  block  away 
coming  suddenly  into  sight  around  a  cor- 
ner the  figure  of  Thompson  appeared. 
His  shadow,  preceding  him  along  the  side- 
walk, seemed  as  much  alive  as  he,  it  was 
so  blackly  distinct. 

"Mrs.  Sumner" — I  had  a  moment  or 
two  before  he  could  be  with  us— "do  you 
trust  my  friendship?" 

"I  do,"  she  answered.  "I  trust  you 
absolutely." 

"Then  will  you — "  But  she  was  al- 
ready staring  at  me  with  such  a  tense  re- 
sentment that  I  hesitated  and  stammered, 
afraid  to  go  farther.  Thompson  and  his 
shadow  came  on,  his  footsteps  separately 
audible  as  they  struck.  The  tense  expres- 
sion went  out  of  her  face.  She  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  with  interlaced  fingers 
and  pressed  her  knuckles  against  her  lips. 

"  If  you  are  my  friend  " — she  shuddered 
and  let  her  hands  fall — "pray  for  me," 
she  whispered.  That  was  the  astounding 
conclusion  to  the  only  attempt  I  ever 
made  to  go  directly  into  her  secret. 

Serenely  confident  and  secure  in  his 
own  untroubled  villainy,  Thompson  went 
about  Armadillo  like  a  gentleman.  He 
was  so  smoothly  quiet,  so  sure  of  himself, 
and  so  cunning  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  of- 
fense, that  he  put  out  the  evil  whispers 
which  had  been  abroad  a  few  months  be- 
fore. EUery  Sumner's  memory  slipped 
away  from  public  attention  like  the  mem- 
ory of  any  other  good  man.  Thompson 
and  the  slender  widow  were  so  much  of  a 
kind  by  themselves  that  it  seemed  to 
people  no  more  than  natural  for  them  to 
be  together.  So  they  were  most  of  the 
time. 

A  few  more  months  and  then  there 
came  to  my  office  a  formal  notice  that 
they  were  engaged  to  be  married.  There 
have  been  only  two  or  three  occasions  in 
my  life  when  I  have  been  so  surprised  and 
so  helpless.  When  I  recovered  speech  and 
coherence,  I  called  the  Sumner  residence 
over  the  telephone.  Thompson's  cool,  po- 
lite voice  answered.     Mrs.  Sumner  was 


indisposed,  he  said,  and  asked  for  the  mes- 
sage. When  I  insisted  upon  the  personal 
nature  of  the  call,  he  asked  my  name. 
Then— "  Oh,  it's  you,  Mr.  Crosby.  She'll 
be  glad  to  speak  to  you,  I'm  sure.  By  the 
way,  did  you  receive  a  note  from  my  office 
to-day?" 

"I  did.    That  was  why  I  called." 

"You'll  print  that  in  to-morrow's  pa- 
per, of  course." 

"I  will  not  print  it — to-morrow  or  any 
other  day."  That  was  the  only  answer  I 
could  make,  and  while  I  drew  in  my 
breath  the  instrument  clicked  off. 

He  came  to  see  me  next  day,  daring  my 
anger,  and  stood  sunning  his  sleek  black 
hair  in  my  window  while  I  looked  at  him 
and  refused  to  greet  him. 

"If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  that  engagement  notice,"  he 
said,  "I  advise  you  to  refer  the  matter  to 
Mrs.  Sumner  herself." 

"Of  course,"  I  replied.  "That  was 
what  I  was  trying  to  do  yesterday." 

"Then  when  you  find  it  authentic  you 
will  be  glad  to  congratulate  me?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Everybody  else  has  been  so  cordial," 
was  his  remark  in  a  gentle  mildness  of 
tone.  "Every  one  has  wished  me  the 
greatest  happiness." 

"I'll  not  wish  you  joy,"  I  said,  thick- 
voiced.  "  If  you're  engaged  to  Mrs.  Sum- 
ner, respect  for  her  will  keep  me  from  tell- 
ing you  what  a  hound  I  think  you  are, 
but  I'll  not  wish  you  joy — nor  will  any 
other  friend  of  Ellery  Sumner — no,  nor 
the  memory  of  Ellery  Sumner." 

For  the  first  time  since  I  had  known 
him  he  seemed  for  a  moment  disconcerted. 
"Thanks,"  he  replied,  with  a  dry  twist  to 
his  lips.  "  I'm  grateful  to  you  and  to  Mr. 
Sumner."  He  hesitated  and  looked  at 
me  quizzically  as  if  he  suspected  me  of 
kindlier  feelings  than  I  had  shown.  "Do 
you  know — I  sometimes  think — "  He 
stopped  and  laughed  uneasily  and  I  could 
see  that  he  had  lost  for  more  than  the  mo- 
ment something  of  his  cool  assurance. 

"Well,"  I  urged,  "goon!" 

"I  was  about  to  confess  a  silly  notion 
of  mine,  the  merest  folly."  His  face  was 
entirely  grave  and  quiet.  "I  sometimes 
think,"  he  said,  "that  your  friend  Ellery 
Sumner  is  taking  more  interest  in  my  af- 
fairs than  he  did  before  he  was  buried." 


There  were  some  drought-hardened  neighbors  who  said  that  Sumner  would  promote  happiness  all 

round  ,  ,  ,  if  he  didn't  get  well. — Page  103. 


He  recovered  himself,  laughed  again,  and 
departed. 

It  has  been  a  theory  of  mine  for  many 
years,  handed  down  to  successive  genera- 
tions of  cub  reporters,  that  the  best  stories 
are  those  which  are  the  hardest  to  believe. 
I  have  always  thought  I  could  never  quite 
make  another  believe  what  I  saw  befall 
Atlee  Thompson. 

I  printed  the  engagement  notice  when 
it  came  in  a  second  time.    Mrs.  Sumner 


had  added  a  note,  asking  that  it  be  made 
public.  People  generally  accepted  the 
fact  that  Thompson  was  to  inherit  all  the 
earthly  estate  and  the  earthly  blessedness 
of  Ellery  Sumner.  My  loyalty  was  shak- 
en then.  I  believed  that  she  was  making 
a  hideous  fight;  that  she  was  saving  at 
the  worst  cost  the  good  name  without 
which  life  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
her.  But  I  wondered  if  this  final  desper- 
ate step  was  necessary,  or  likely  to  win 
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her  anything  but  greater  misery  and  final 
tragedy. 

As  other  months  went  by  I  saw  nothing, 
heard  nothing,  learned  nothing.  The 
broad-verandaed  house  of  the  Sumner 
estate  was  a  sepulchre,  almost,  silent  and 
un visited,  dead  to  all  who  passed  or  gazed 
at  its  shut  doors.  They  told  me  that  once 
or  twice  the  two  were  seen  driving  to- 
gether; once  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  them 
on  a  distant  street  corner.  They  had 
withdrawn  into  a  heated,  unnatural  world 
of  their  own,  contending  over  issues  which 
most  of  their  good  neighbors  never 
glimpsed. 

It  was  a  night  of  uncommon  heat  and 
Vjreathlessness  even  for  our  climate,  not 
much  more  than  a  year  after  w^e  had 
stood  beside  Sumner's  dusty  grave  and 
w^atched  the  sunlight  turn  his  sable  coffin 
into  trash.  I  was  sitting  in  my  own  study, 
tired  and  drowsy,  almost  inert.  The  tele- 
phone rang. 

The  words  were  very  faint  and  hur- 
ried. "  Can  you — witness — could — you 
come — "  Nothing  more.  The  voice  was 
not  unmistakable,  but  I  thought  of  Mrs. 
Sumner  in  that  big  house  at  the  other  end 
of  the  street,  half  a  mile  away.  She  was 
there,  perhaps  alone  with  Thompson  and 
frightened  for  the  first  time.  I  went  blind- 
ly on  the  merest  chance,  and  I  am  not 
sure  even  to  this  day  that  it  was  she  who 
sent  me  the  unintelligible  call. 

There  was  a  faint  light  in  the  sitting- 
room  of  the  Sumner  house.  It  w^as  prob- 
ably a  brace  of  candles,  I  thought.  She 
was  the  only  woman  in  Armadillo  who 
would  have  had  candles.  I  stood  outside 
for  a  moment,  hesitant,  anxious,  waiting 
as  if  for  a  greeting. 

Then  I  heard  a  scream.  It  was  not  a 
woman's  scream.  It  was  the  frightened, 
shrilling  cry  of  a  man. 

The  door  must  have  been  ajar,  for  I 
found  myself  inside  the  broad  hall,  stand- 
ing still  again,  unable  to  decide  whence 
had  come  the  sound.  The  house  was  for 
a  moment  absolutely  silent.  There  was 
one  light  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall- 
way, a  lamp  which  burned  as  steady  and 
quiet  as  a  ray  of  daylight.  I  heard  a  step, 
a  soft  footfall,  which  made  me  turn  as 
quickly  as  I  could.  The  person  behind 
me  was  Mrs.  Sumner.  She  stared  at  me 
distraught,  without  seeing  me.     She  did 


not  hear  me  when  I  spoke.  At  the  second 
scared  repetition  of  her  name  she  opened 
her  eyes  wider,  gasped,  and  fled. 

In  the  room  from  which  she  had  come 
I  heard  a  scuffling  as  if  men  were  in  a 
struggle  and  I  pushed  through  the  por- 
tieres. That  was  the  room  where  the 
candles  were  burning.  Its  luxurious  chairs 
were  empty.  There  was  no  one,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  in  the  apartment,  but  I  heard  the 
shuffling  movement  again  and  it  drew  my 
eyes  into  the  dusk  of  one  corner.  Crouch- 
ing there,  his  thin  hands  held  before  his 
face  in  a  gesture  of  helpless  effort  at  de- 
fense, was  a  slender  man.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  recognize  in  that  dishevelled 
fugitive  the  man  against  whom  I  had 
come  to  fight. 

He  began  talking  to  himself  in  a  gibber- 
ing confusion,  urging  some  one  to  leave 
him,  to  be  assured  that  he  would  never 
betray  a  friend.  I  took  a  step  toward  him 
and  he  screamed  twice,  piercing  shrieks 
which  went  through  the  house  and  the 
hot  night.  ^'For  the  love  of  God,  Sum- 
ner." These  coherent  words  I  got  in  the 
stream  he  chattered  at  me. 

"I'm  not  Sumner."  I  tried  to  get 
closer  to  him,  too  much  alarmed  to  think 
of  finding  a  light  stronger  than  the  candle 
which  might  have  revealed  me  more  clear- 
ly. "I'm  not  Sumner;  I'm  Crosby,  man. 
Sumner  is  not  here." 

"No.  He's  not  here.  He's  dead."  He 
said  this  with  a  sudden  gusty  release  of 
his  breath  and  straightened  up  abruptly, 
leaning  his  shoulders  against  the  wall. 
"Of  course  he  isn't  here."  He  was  look- 
ing at  me,  when  he  said  that,  with  filmed 
eyes  and  a  faint  twitching  smile  which 
trembled  for  a  moment  on  his  bloodless 
mouth.  Then  he  caught  his  under-lip 
beneath  his  sharp  triangular  tooth  as  he 
looked  slightly  anxious.  "You're  not 
here,"  he  said. 

"  But  I'm  not — "  I  started  toward  him 
again  and  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  shuddering. 

"Not  gone  yet — not  gone."  I  moved 
and  he  screamed  again.  I  dared  not  go 
nearer. 

There  was  a  clamoring  at  the  door  and 
two  neighbors  accompanied  by  a  patrol- 
man came  into  the  hall.  The  patrolman 
and  one  of  the  neighbors  knew  me,  and 
when  I  told  them  that  Thompson  was  suf- 
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fering  from  some  sort  of  hallucination, 
they  took  my  word  for  it.  Thompson 
followed  the  patrolman  docilely  away. 

I  went  looking  then  for  Mrs.  Sumner. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  house;  ser- 
vants had  long  since  fled.  Through  the 
halls  I  tramped,  calling,  knocking  at  the 
closed  doors,  listening.  On  a"  second 
round  of  the  bedroom  corridor  I  heard  a 
faint  response.  "It's  Crosby  out  here, 
Mrs.  Sumner — Mark  Crosby." 

There  was  a  stir  and  she  stood  in  the 
door,  whitefaced  but  not  frightened  nor 
with  the  look  of  illusion  I  had  feared  to 
meet  again.    "Where  is  he?"  she  asked. 

"They  took  him  away." 

"To  the  hospital?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  It  should  have  been  the  hospital.  He 
is  very  ill." 

"But  he  said  he  saw " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  He  has  been — seeing  for 
weeks.    Worse  and  worse." 

"But  why?" 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  simple,  coura- 
geous trust  in  my  understanding.  "You 
did  not  pray  for  me,  my  friend,  and  I  had 
to  find  some  way." 

She  had  found  her  own  way.    I  never 


asked  her  how  she  had  invoked  the  pa- 
tient ghost  of  her  dead  husband,  nor  how 
she  had  driven  anguished  imaginings 
through  Thompson's  mind  without  los- 
ing her  own.  She  had  kept  her  secret 
and  her  honor,  and  I,  who  was  probably 
the  only  person  who  ever  suspected  the 
story  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you,  was 
glad. 

It  would  have  been  better,  I  suppose,  if 
I  had  told  the  patrolman  to  take  Thomp- 
son to  a  hospital.  As  it  was,  they  locked 
him  up  in  the  city  prison.  Finding  him- 
self behind  bars,  he  raved  and  cursed.  In 
two  days  his  mind  and  memory  were 
softened  into  imbecility. 

But  saving  herself  as  she  had  from  the 
tongues  and  slander  of  the  neighbors  in 
Armadillo  took  from  Mrs.  Sumner  the 
last  of  her  high  courage.  After  a  few 
months  she  closed  her  house  and  went 
back — back  to  Philadelphia,  or  wherever 
it  was  she  had  come  from.  Probably  she 
went  to  face  sneers  and  the  long  memories 
of  good  people  who  impotently  hate  the 
unfortunate.  I  know  she  met  no  cruelty 
more  malignant  than  the  evil  she  faced 
and  punished  in  her  own  fashion  when  she 
was  with  us. 


MADAME    TICHEPIN 
By  Edward  C.  Venable 
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^^^^^gjHE  bishop  was  uncom- 
monly ill  at  ease  in  that 
little  drawing-room, 
perched  on  the  slippery 
satin  surface  of  the  chaise 
longue. 


In  the  first  place,  he  was  not  used  to 
such  unstable  seats.  People  generally 
provided  solid,  four-square  chairs  and  a 
usable  back.  He  was  that  kind  of  a 
bishop.  Sitting  on  the  satin,  he  felt  his 
physical  insecurity  invade  his  spirit  like, 
he  reflected,  a  sceptic  slightly  suspended 
over  an  abyss.  He  had  come  to  thunder, 
not  loudly,  to  be  sure,  but  still  just  a  trifle 
unmistakably  to  thunder;  and  perched  so, 


even  if  all  else  had  been  befitting,  which 
all  else  very  markedly  wasn't,  he  felt  he 
could  not.  Forty-three  years  of  ecclesi- 
astical solidity  in  such  matters  had  played 
the  deuce  with  his  sensibility.  And  there 
had  been  a  time  when  he  preached  from 
soap-boxes. 

And  intermingled  all  the  while  was 
— well,  not  quite  the  consciousness,  but 
the  consciousness  of  the  possibility  that 
Madeleine  understood  his  perplexities. 
She  had  been  that  sort  of  a  girl.  And  so 
he  was  brought  head-on  against  the  main 
perplexity  of  the  hour:  What  sort  of 
woman  was  she  ?  She  assuredly  could  be 
called  a  woman  now.     One  who  was  in 
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years  twenty-three,  in  name,  at  least.  Then  suddenly  the  awfulness  of  it 
''Madame  Tichepin,"  who  had  loved,  as  struck  her,  and  she  made  a  sort  of  an 
even  the  most  sceptical  admitted  she  had,  apology.  ''But  really,"  she  explained, 
Tichepin,  and  had  lost  him,  as  all  the  "the  clergy  spend  so  much  time  protest- 
world  had  been  so  thrillingly  told,  up  ing  what  they  do  not  believe  that  one  can 
there  in  the  sunset  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  of  hardly  be  quite  sure  of  anything.  Don't 
fame,  of  victory,  yes,  such  a  one  was  a  you  think  so?  " 
woman.    But  what  sort?  He  did  think  so,  and  admitted  it.    And 

There  was  no  light  to  be  had  by  look-  then, getting  as  nearly  comfortable  as  he 

ing  at  her.    She  was  as  she  had  always  could  be,  seated  as  he   was,  he  added: 

been;  only,  of  course,  swathed  in  that  very  "But  it  isn't  our  fault.     We  are  on  the 

heavy,  that  almost  fantastic  black,  which  defensive.     I  say  that  quite  frankly.     I 

he  had  nearly  got  accustomed  to  in  three  always  do.     The  twentieth  century  has 

weeks  of  France.    Her  mouth,  which  was  been  to  the  rationalists.    But  what  does 

too  large — her  big,  soft  mouth — drooped  that  matter  ?     A  century  in  a  struggle 

just  as  of  old  in  repose  and  curved  just  that  is  in  all  senses  for  eternity." 

as  charmingly  into  laughter;  and  she  re-  So  saying,  he  stated,  quite  simply,  in 

tained,  even  in  her  mourning,  which  was  a  pretty  woman's  sitting-room,  the  secret 

exquisite,  that  elusive  art  of  always  seem-  of  his  power  in  the  church  and  in  the 

ing  just  a  little  bit  finer  than  her  clothes,  world.    There  were  a  great  many  people 

What  a  pity,  he  thought,  as  he  looked  at  who  would  have  said  that  it  was  quite 

her  and  estimated  her  charm  with  that  exactly    the    proper    place    for    Bishop 

most  unepiscopal  sense  of  such   values  Gryerson's  confession  of  any  faith,  and 

which  gave  him  his  power  in  the  world —  that  any  other  place  would  have  been  in- 

what  a  pity  she  had  ever  wished  to  paint !  appropriate.     A  faint  smile — provoking 

Because  if  she  had  not  wished  that  she  remembrance  of  such  opinion — came  to 

would  never,  never  in  the  world  have  met  him  as  he  glanced  about  the  walls.    He 

Tichepin  and  would  never  have  married  was  getting  old,  he  reflected.   He  felt  truly 

him  or  run  away  with  him  or  whatever  how  old  when  this  child  whom  he  had 

it  was,  and  she  would  have  lived  in  New  baptized,  and  whose  entrance  into  his 

York   instead  of  Paris,  and  she  would  church  his  own  hands  had  blessed,  and 

have  been — he  remembered  an  old  mock-  who  had  gone  such  strange,  far  paths, 

ing    refrain — "a    little    nearer    than    a  turned  toward  him  on  her  journey  and 

daughter,  a  little  dearer  than  a  saint."  called  out  that  question  about  the  end  of 

But  none  of  these  things  were  so;   in-  it.    The  day  was  near,  very  near  now,  he 

stead,  she  was  standing  before  him  "  Ma-  felt,  when  the  dear  dream  of  his  later 

dame  Tichepin,"   in  the  little  drawing-  years  was  to  come  true,  and  laying  aside 

room  in  the  Place  des  Etats-Unis,  and,  the  responsibilities  of  his  churchmanship 

most  unexpected  of  all,  she  was  question-  he  could  slip  back  into  the  faith  of  his 

ing  him,  whereas  he  had  come,  of  course,  boyhood  and  have  done  forever  with  all 

to  question  her.     He  had  been  expressly  argument  and  compromise, 

bidden  to  do  so  by  his  wife,  by  almost  By  an  impulse  which  he  could  never 

every  woman  he  knew  in  America,  by  not  explain  to  himself,  except  by  the  discom- 

a  few  men,  too.    In  fact,  way  down  in  his  fort  of  that  satin-covered  sofa,  he  sud- 

heart  he  knew  it  had  been  no  small  part  denly  began  almost  timidly  to  talk  about 

of  his  own  "mission"  to  France  "to  find  it — this  Sabine  farm  of  orthodoxy.    And 

out  about  Madeleine  Foster."  he  talked  to  Madeleine  Foster,  or  Made- 

And  the  question  she  had  asked !  leine  Tichepin — if  she  was  that — the  girl 

"Bishop  Gryerson,"  she  said,  "do  you  of  whom  New  York  was  slyly  repeating 

believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead?"  "Did  you  say  Madeleine  or  Magdalen?" 

There  was  no  tea-table, nocigarettes, no  And  she  listened.  The  long-schooled 
previous  talk,  except  chit-chat,  to  break  instinct  of  the  public  speaker  taught  him 
the  awful  directness  of  such  a  question,  that  even  though  he  talked  with  less  con- 
She  asked  it,  sitting  very  straight  up  in  a  sciousness  of  his  audience  than  ever  before 
narrow  gilt  and  brocade  chair,  of  him  slip-  in  his  life — that  struck  him  afterward  as 
ping  about  on  that  abominable  satin  sofa,  the  most  profoundly  strange  of  all — she 


no 
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had  learned  to  listen.  If  that  were  true 
of  all,  reflected  Bishop  Gryerson,  then 
the  days  of  his  labors  were  indeed  nearer 
at  an  end  than  he  had  dreamed. 

And  it  was  so  exactly  what  he  had  not 
come  to  talk  about,  so  exactly  what  he 
had  not  come  to  do.  He  had  come  to 
shrive,  and  instead  he  had  confessed.  And 
such  a  confessional ;  a  tiny  little  drawing- 
room  with  two  great  windows  looking 
out  on  the  Place,  very  gilt  and  faintly 
scented.  He  looked  around  at  it  all  and 
smiled  faintly. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  at  seventy  I  shall  say 
'Now  I  lay  me'  as  simply  and  as  trust- 
fully as  at  seven.  Does  that  answer  your 
question?" 

"No,"  said  Madame  Tichepin;  "to 
tell  the  truth,  it  doesn't." 

The  bishop  sat  down  as  gracefully  as 
forty-three  years  of  public  speaking  had 
taught  him  to  do  all  such  things. 

"Then,  Madeleine,"  he  answered,  "I 
am  afraid  I  can't." 

"But  you  can ! "  she  cried.  She  leaned 
forward,  and  the  tenseness  of  her  voice, 
her  clasped  hands,  robbed  her  words  of 
any  hint  of  brusqueness.  "If  you  would 
only  think  of  me  instead  of  religion." 

She  paused  and  looked  about  her  im- 
patiently, as  a  man  in  a  smoking-room 
might  look  for  a  match.  On  the  table  at 
her  elbow  was  a  large  gilt  lamp  and  next 
it  a  framed  photograph.  She  took  it  up 
and  handed  it  to  him. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  picture  of  him?" 
she  asked. 

He  had  very  often.  Indeed,  he  had 
seen  this  very  photograph,  for  it  was  not 
a  photograph  of  him — of  Tichepin — but  of 
Fabre's  portrait  of  him;  that  one  in  his 
flying  helmet  with  the  chin-straps  hang- 
ing loose  and  the  heavy  leather  band  close 
down  over  his  eyes. 

"I  never  married  him,"  she  went  on. 
"Of  course  everybody  wants  to  know 
that.  I  knew  I  never  could  when  I  went 
away  with  him.  He  has  a  wife  somewhere 
floating  around  the  ends  of  the  world,  so 
I  went  away  with  him.  And  you  know 
what  I  was  like,  and  I  went  away  with  him 
knowing  I  could  never  be  anything  but — 
with  him.  I  saw  him  twice  after  that: 
once  for  three  hours,  once  for  four  days. 
And  now  you  tell  me  that  in  eternity,  if 
I  am  very  good,  I  shall  some  day  meet 


'face  to  face'  a  pale  gray  ghost  which, 
purged  of  all  his  sins,  was  Tichepin.  Three 
hours  once,  four  days  once,  and  then  two 
sinless  ghosts." 

She  took  the  picture  from  him,  looked 
at  it  once,  and  placed  it  again  on  the 
table. 

"Bishop,"  she  said,  "I  differ  from  you. 
I  don't  believe  in  that  meeting;  not  be- 
cause it's  impossible,  not  because  it's  im- 
probable, but  because  it  is  so  utterly  use- 
less." 

The  bishop  sat  silent.  He  looked  some- 
how quite  different  now  from  the  man 
who  had  spoken  so  timidly  from  the 
hearth-rug.  He  looked  as  he  did  when  he 
preached  his  very  best,  his  "broadest" 
sermon.  "I  am  sorry,"  he  said  simply, 
"  that  it  doesn't  suit  you,  my  dear,  but  I 
am  afraid  it's  the  best  that  can  be  offered 
you." 

"Oh,  no,  it's  not,"  she  answered;  "you 
overlook — the  other  place." 

"It's  a  habit  of  the  clergy,"  he  apolo- 
gized. 

"There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  of  it 
a  great  deal,"  said  Madame  Tichepin — 
"flames,  and  flesh,  and  people  as  we  knew 
them  in  their  sins.  It  is  better  than  two 
sinless  ghosts,  I  thought,  anyhow." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  bishop,  "if  it's  the 
only  alternative." 

"Ah,"  said  Madame  Tichepin.  For 
the  first  time  she  seemed  to  relax  a  little 
and  she  put  out  her  finger-tips  toward  the 
little  fire  before  them,  a  strange  luxury 
that  first  peace  winter  in  Paris.  "It  is 
the  only  alternative,  isn't  it?" 

The  bishop  considered.  "  There  are  the 
table-rappers  and  all  that  sort  of  thing," 
he  suggested. 

"There  are  stranger  things  than  that," 
said  Madame  Tichepin. 

"Not  for  sane  people,"  said  the  bishop 
sternly.  "For  sane  people  that  is  the 
limit." 

"Who  is  sane?"  she  asked  quickly. 
"Wasn't  the  whole  world  mad  for  four 
years  ?  Do  you  think  we  have  all  got  well 
again  in  four  months? 

"I  sometimes  think,"  she  went  on, 
"that  there  were  things  done  in  those 
four  years  that  will  never  get  well  again; 
horrors,  do  you  understand?  that  will 
lurk  in  the  human  consciousness  for 
generations  and  generations." 
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She  leaned  toward  the  fire  as  if  chilled, 
opening  her  hands  wide.  ''  Sometimes  on 
the  street  I  get  a  glimpse  of  a  face  that's 
remembering,  thinking !  You  will  often 
see  them  here  in  Paris.  Look,  and  you 
will  see.  There  will  be  children  born  who 
will  look  that  way.  It  will  be  generations 
before  we  are  all  of  us  well  again." 

She  spoke  with  the  quiet  lack  of  em- 
phasis of  one  uttering  old  considered 
thoughts.  What  had  she  not  considered, 
reflected  the  bishop  as  he  looked  at  her, 
what  possibilities,  wild  alternatives,  mad 
contrivances?  What  a  life  to  look  back 
upon,  to  hold  under  the  key  of  one's 
memory !  What  a  life  it  would  still  be  if 
only  it  could  be  ended  with  happiness ! 
As  he  thought,  watching  her  face  intent 
upon  the  flames — the  face  still  of  a  girl  to 
him — a  strange  resolve  seemed  to  take 
hold  of  him  to  do  that. 

It  was  a  very  strange  feeling.  He  had 
all  his  life  honestly  labored  to  make 
people  better — to  save  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  wrong-doing— 
but  he  had  never  before  simply  wanted 
to  make  a  person  happy.  He  cared 
nothing  for  her  "sin,"  nor  for  her  ''re- 
pentance," nor  her  faith.  He  wanted  that 
human  life  that  had  been  made  clear  to 
him  so  simply  made  a  thing  that  was 
beautiful.  And  nothing  but  happiness 
could  do  that.  For  it  to  end  this  way  in 
however  bravely  borne  despair  was  to 
ruin  it,  make  it  hideous,  tragic,  awful. 
But  to  make  it  happy  !  To  turn  its  grief, 
despair  in  the  soul,  its  shame  in  the  world, 
into  the  cherished  possession  of  a  mind 
at  peace. 

"I  think,"  said  the  bishop  to  himself, 
"Christ  must  have  felt  like  that." 

"What  are  you  saying?"  asked  Ma- 
dame Tichepin. 

"I  think,"  he  answered,  "I  was  saying 
a  sort  of  prayer." 

"For  me?" 

"In  the  beginning  for  you.  But  at  the 
end  I  rather  think  it  was  broader  than 
that.  And,"  he  added,  "I  am  considered 
a  pretty  broad  prayer  too,  you  know." 

Madame  Tichepin  sat  very  straight  up, 
looking  at  him  with  the  half-startled  look 
of  a  woman  who  is  undecided  whether  to 
accept  a  compliment  or  rebuke  an  im- 
pertinence. 

"Yes,"  the  bishop  continued,  looking 


into  the  fire  and  not  at  her,  "it  was  a 
good  deal  broader  than  that.  You  have 
never  read  Isaiah,  of  course;  so  few  young 
girls  have. 

"'He  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions. He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities, 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  is  upon  him, 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.' 

"I  was  praying  for  'him,'  and  he  is  you 
and  all  like  you;  all  those  who,  as  you  say, 
will  not  be  well  again  for  generations  and 
generations.  The  chastisement  of  our 
peace  is  yours,  Madeleine,  isn't  it?" 

"It's  a  very  pretty  phrase,"  said  Ma- 
dame Tichepin. 

"It's  a  very  great  poem,"  said  the 
bishop. 

"Is  it  really  in  the  Bible?"  asked  Ma- 
dame Tichepin. 

"I  think  so,"  said  the  bishop. 

"If  I  didn't  know,"  she  said  with  a 
smile,  "that  you  never  advertise  the 
Bible,  I'd  think  you  were  trying  to." 

"I  detest,"  said  the  bishop,  "people 
who  try  to  trade  a  human  sorrow  for  a 
divine  faith." 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "that  I  sus- 
pected you  of  bargaining  when  you  came." 

"My  dear,"  he  answered,  "when  I 
came  I  had  only  one — that  is,  only  one 
ulterior  purpose — to  find  out  if  you  had 
married  Tichepin." 

"And  now  you  have  found  that  out 
and  still  you  linger,"  she  suggested. 

"That,"  said  the  bishop,  "is  partly  be- 
cause I  love  you  very  much  and  part- 
ly  " 

He  paused.  The  pause  was  so  long  that 
Madame  Tichepin  broke  it. 

"What  was  the  other  part?" 

The  bishop  stirred  uncomfortably  on 
the  cushions.  "You  see,"  he  explained, 
"I  have  already  taken  one  liberty  in 
your  drawing-room — I  have  prayed  in  it. 
I  could  hardly  preach  in  it  too."      * 

"Suppose,"  suggested  madame,  "you 
try  French  and  call  it  a  salon.  You  can  do 
anything  in  a  salon — read  epic  poems  and 
funeral  orations." 

The  bishop  got  slowly  to  his  feet.  He 
was  a  big  man,  and  he  looked,  standing  in 
that  little  room,  very  much  bigger  than 
he  actually  was. 

"That  other  part?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  I  stayed  partly  because  I 
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love  you  very  much  and  partly  because 
I  want  to  see  your  life  rounded  out  into 
happiness,  and  I  think  I  can  help  you  do 
it." 

She  got  up  and  put  her  hands  so  that 
they  lay  upon  his  shoulders.  "My  dear, 
dear  friend,"  she  said  quickly  in  French, 
''  the  warmest  blood  that  has  touched  my 
heart  for  a  year  ran  through  it  when  you 
said  that." 

"Ah,  Madeleine,"  he  exclaimed,  "it 
is  not  your  heart  that  suffers;  it  is  not 
your  heart  that  is  lonely.  In  your  heart 
you  know  that  some  day  you  will  see  him 
and  love  him  again.  In  your  heart  he  is 
no  more  than  out  of  the  room — gone  upon 
a  journey.  Has  your  heart  forsaken  him  ? 
No,  my  child,  it  is  your  human  reason 
that  is  numbed  and  stunned  by  grief.  It 
is  your  reason  that  tells  you  he  has  gone 
forever,  that  he  is  lost.  In  your  mind  you 
have  forsaken  him.  I  say  that  it  is  the 
human  in  you  that  is  false  to  him  and  the 
divine  that  is  true,  but,  then,  that  is  my 
business  to  say  so.  But  what  no  one  can 
deny  is  that  your  unhappiness  is  because 
you  are  heart  and  reason  both — that  you 
are  not  all  one  or  all  the  other.  Your 
heart  cannot  forsake  him  and  your  reason 
cannot  accept  him." 

"I  have  heard  all  that  before,"  said 
Madame  Tichepin.     'S  rr  - :..'-:Tii 

"My  dear,"  he  reminded  her,  "bishops 
are  not  supposed  to  say  new  things." 

"There  is  no  hand  or  heart  or  brain  or 
faith  or  reason  in  grief.  It  is  all  one,  all 
everything.  And  you  can  no  more  touch 
the  grief  of  women  like  me  by  meta- 
physical distinctions  than  you  can  put 
out  that  fire  with  my  scent  spray." 

"I  don't  wish  to  touch  your  grief.  My 
religion  is  ridiculed  as  the  'Cult  .of  Sor- 
row.' If  I  could  affect  your  sorrow  I , 
would  make  it  more  intense,  make  you 
suffer  until  the  conviction  was  burned  in 
upon  you  that  you  were  not  suffering  for 
the  loss  of  a  mortal  man.  My  only  fear 
for  you  is  that  you  will  not  suffer  so." 

She  moved  away  from  him  toward  the 
table  where  the  lamp  stood  and  the 
photograph  of  Fabre's  picture. 

"No  one  certainly,"  she  said,  "ever 
said  that  to  me  before."  She  lifted  her 
head  and  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  a 
smile.  "You  are  exceeding  your  role, 
monseigneur,  you  are  saying  new  things." 
Vol.  LXIX.— 8 


"No,"  said  the  bishop,  "they  are  as 
old  as  the  things  I  talked  about." 

"I  mean  I  never  heard  them  before, 
then,"  said  Madame  Tichepin. 

"A  great  many  people,"  said  the 
bishop,  "are  hearing  them  now  for  the 
first  time." 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  answered  absently. 
"That  wave  of  orthodoxy  that  was  to 
sweep  over  Europe  after  the  war,  and 
which  hasn't  arrived  yet." 

"Hasn't  it?"  asked  the  bishop.  He 
glanced  at  his  watch.  "My  dear  lady,  it 
is  after  six." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  what  we 
were  saying?"  asked  Madame  Tichepin. 

"That,"  he  explained — "we  have  fin- 
ished with  all  that." 

"I  see,  'Let  us  chat  about  eternity  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  "  she  suggested. 

"Exactly."  He  put  out  his  hand.  "I 
shan't  see  you  again.  I  go  back  in  a  week, 
and  three  days  of  that  I  am  spending  in 
the  north." 

"I  was  at  the  front  once,"  said  Madame 
Tichepin.  "It  was  a  month  after  peace 
began.  Captain  Malleterre,  who  was  in 
his  escadrille,  took  me.  We  went  to  the 
place  where  he  was  seen  from  last.  It 
was  a  little  hill  in  a  very  flat  country. 
You  could  see  for  miles.  It  was  sunset, 
too.  His  last  fight  was  at  sunset.  They 
saw  him  whirling  down,  just  a  little  black 
speck  against  the  glow.  The  captain  de- 
scribed it  vividly.  He  was  very  kind.  I 
think  it  was  because  I  had  never  worried 
them  any." 

She  rose.  Her  voice,  which  had  been 
quiet  and  low,  suddenly  changed.  "  Don't 
go,"  she  begged.  "Not  quite  yet.  Let 
me  talk.  There  has  never  been  any  one 
but  Malleterre  that  half-hour  on  the  hill. 
And  he  could  only  talk  of  him  as  he  knew 
him — what  a  great  man  he  was.  And  it 
was  his  greatness  that  took  him  away 
from  me." 

She  got  hold  of  herself,  and  her  voice 
steadied. 

"  I  won't  be  silly,  you  know — too  much. 
I  am  quite  calm.  It  was  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  I  have  got  over  all  that  now. 
It  is  only  loneliness.  But,  oh,  a  loneli- 
ness that  sometimes  I  feel  I  can't  stand ! 
That  is  why  I  am  bitter  when  you  talk 
of — your  side  of  it.  Faith,  religion.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
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me.  What  can  it  give  me  that  I  want? 
The  love  that  I  had  and  haven't  any 
more,  the  man  I  left  everything  for  and 
now  have  lost  too  ?  Tell  me,  and  tell  it  so 
I  can  repeat  it  to  myself  and  believe  it 
when  I  am  alone.     Can  you  do  it?" 

The  simplest  instincts  of  veracity 
urged  him  to  answer  simply  and  straight- 
forwardly. And  yet,  though  he  was  a 
truthful  man,  he  hesitated.  She  was 
watching  him  as  a  child  might  watch  some 
marvel -working  magician  across  foot- 
lights. She  w^anted  a  miracle,  a  talisman 
that  would  ease  her  pain.  And  he  hadn't 
any  such  thing;  he  had  spent  his  life  de- 
stroying them,  preaching  the  virtues  of 
light  and  faith  and  reason  instead. 

As  if  she  saw  his  helplessness  in  his 
eyes  she  turned  away  and  went  over  to 
the  table  and  stood  looking  down  with 
her  shoulder  to  him.  The  gesture  was 
almost  petulant.  The  way  to  the  door 
was  quite  open  to  him  now. 

"Madeleine,"  he  said  sharply,  in  ex- 
actly the  tone  he  might  have  used  to  re- 
buke her  bad  manners. 

She  turned.  It  was  probably  the  last 
sound  she  had  expected  his  voice  to  give 
there. 

"  When  I  get  back,"  he  went  on,  ''  they 
— the  people  over  there  who  know  you — 
are  going  to  ask  me  a  great  many  ques- 
tions, and  many  of  them  will  be  about 
you." 

"I  have  told  you  what  to  tell  them," 
she  interrupted.  "Tell  them  that  I  am 
Madame  Tichepin  only  by  courtesy  of 
the  French  army." 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "They 
know  that  already.  They  will  want  to 
know  a  great  deal  more." 

"It  is  none  of  their  affair,"  she  said. 

"But  it  is  their  affair,"  he  explained. 
"When  people  do  the  things  that  you 
have  done  it  is  all  the  world's  affair.  Be- 
cause, don't  you  see,  you  are  the  ex- 
plorers of  the  world.    You  have  gone  into 


strange  places  and  by  strange  ways,  and 
all  the  rest  of  us  can  Only  learn  of  those 
places  by  what  you  bring  back.  You 
have  loved  a  man  who  was  a  hero  to  the 
world  in  the  way  that  as  long  as  men  live 
they  will  most  want  to  be  heroic.  And 
you  did  it  as  fearlessly  as  he  could  have 
done  it.  You  can't  keep  news  like  that 
from  the  world.  It  is  too  valuable.  What 
they  will  want  to  know,  and  what  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  tell  them,  is  what  you 
who  have  done  it  are  like." 

"You  mean,"  she  hesitated,  "does  it 
pay  to  marry  Tichepin?" 

He  nodded.     "Exactly." 

"They  will  want  to  know,"  she  went 
on,  "whether " 

"Whether,"  he  took  the  words  away 
from  her,  "it  was  a  bold  adventure, 
or " 

"Or?"  she  demanded  as  he  hesitated. 

"Or  is  a  great  love.  They  won't  say 
so.  They  will  scarcely  know  themselves 
what  they  do  mean — but  that  is  it,  isn't 
it?" 

"What  is  it?" 

*'Is  there  nothing,"  he  answered,  "in 
your  life  but  despair  such  as  you  have 
showed  me?  Is  it  all  darkness,  is  there 
no  hope,  no  light,  no— well,  the  phrase  is 
yours,  I  only  repeat  it —  'Does  it  pay 
to  marry  Tichepin?'  " 

She  drew  in  her  breath  as  if  the  words 
hurt  her  a  little. 

Later,  in  thinking  it  over  as  he  liked  to 
do,  it  seemed  to  him  that  first  of  all  her 
face  changed.  It  was  the  old  Madeleine 
Foster  who  looked  at  him,  the  girl,  all  the 
womanhood  vanished.  Then  came  the 
color,  flaming  red  against  her  black,  rush- 
ing over  her  throat,  and  he  could  have 
fancied  the  heat  of  her  blood  flushed  her 
eyes  too — they  glowed  so.  For  one  radi- 
ant, exquisite  moment  she  had  stood  so. 
Then  she  had  covered  both  eyes  and  face 
from  him  with  her  hands,  and  turned  and 
run  out  of  the  room. 


BY    HENRY    VAN    DYKE 
ON   SAYING    GOOD-BY 


[THE   TWELFTH    OF   TWELVE   PAPERS] 


gjHE  words  consecrated  by 
custom  for  use  at  meeting 
and  at  parting  take  on  a 
certain  formal  quality  by 
reason  of  their  very  same- 
ness and  oft  repetition. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  but  verbal 
gestures  of  politeness.  We  exchange  them 
as  mere  tokens  or  counters  of  speech,  with- 
out too  curiously  considering  the  metal 
whereof  they  are  made,  or  their  weight 
and  value  in  the  exact  scales  of  reason. 

On  this  ground  some  severe  and 
haughty  spirits  affect  to  scorn  them. 
Yet,  after  all,  if  they  serve  their  purpose 
as  signs  of  courtesy  and  friendliness  in  the 
quotidian  come-and-go  of  life,  why  should 
we  ask  more  of  them?  The  greater, 
(though  not  the  better,)  part  of  our  exist- 
ence is  composed  of  things  whose  general 
worth  doth  not  depend  upon  their  partic- 
ular importance.  They  are  of  that  "  daily 
bread"  which  it  behooves  us  to  beseech 
with  humility  and  accept  with  thankful- 
ness. And  believe  me,  reader,  we  digest 
it  better  without  a  careful  computation  of 
the  calories  which  it  contains,  or  a  close 
count  of  the  number  of  times  we  munch 
each  morsel. 

"Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  says  the 
poet;  and  for  that  very  reason,  (being  put 
together  as  we  are  of  fatigable  flesh  and 
indefatigable  spirit,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  stack  of  fuel  to  a  spark  of  flame,)  our 
conduct  of  life  should  rightly  have  its 
large  and  fitting  portion  of  things  done 
easily  and  lightly,  by  routine,  habit,  and 
common  consent. 

Is  the  customary,  the  conventional,  al- 
ways to  be  despised?  Shall  a  man  al- 
ways take  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  only 
to  prove  himself  original?  After  all  the 
road  hath  but  two  sides,  and  he  that  tak- 
eth  ever  the  wrong  one,  to  show  his  liberal 


genius,  is  in  the  end  as  conventional  a 
rogue  as  if  he  followed  the  harmless  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  Nothing  is  more 
monotonous  than  a  habitual  irregularity. 

I  feel  and  admit  the  extraordinary  at- 
tractions of  change  and  novelty.  No  man 
can  have  more  joy  than  I  in  a  fresh  ad- 
venture. Somewhat  too  much,  indeed, 
of  the  experimental  and  venturesome 
there  hath  always  been  in  my  tempera- 
ment, leading  me  often  into  situations 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  emerge  with 
credit  and  skin  unbroken.  Even  now, 
many  failures  have  not  cured  me  of  this 
fault. 

But  familiarity  also  hath  its  charm,  and 
I  count  it  good  that  life  is  impregnated 
with  it.  The  regular  ways,  the  rules  of 
the  game,  the  customs  of  courtesy,  and 
the  common  phrases  of  colloquial  speech, 
— these  are  pleasant  things  in  their  season, 
(which  is  daily,)  and  without  them  our 
existence  would  be  wayward,  rude,  ex- 
hausting, and  far  less  tolerable  than  it  is. 

So  with  the  salutations  we  exchange  as 
we  meet  and  part  on  the  highway  or  the 
foot-path  of  life:  I  find  that  a  certain 
regularity  and  matter-of-course  in  them 
is  not  so  much  a  defect,  as  a  necessity,  a 
wise  and  friendly  concession  to  the  limits 
of  our  inventive  power.  Meetings  and 
partings  are  so  common  that  their  proper 
ritual  must  needs  be  of  the  commonplace. 
To  make  it  otherwise  would  be  to  weave 
the  plain  family  umbrella  of  cloth-of-gold. 

What  should  we  do  if  it  were  required 
of  us  to  invent  a  new  gesture  of  greeting 
every  time  we  passed  a  lady  of  our  ac- 
quaintance upon  the  street?  Shall  not 
the  time-honored  lifting  of  the  hat  suf- 
fice? You  may  give  it  a  special  flourish 
or  grace-note,  I  admit,  according  to  the 
beauty  or  dignity  of  the  lady,  or  the  de- 
gree of  warmth  in  your  regard  for  her. 
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But  these  are  matters  of  subtle  shading 
and  gradation.  ,  The  gesture  remains  the 
same:  "Madam,  I  take  off  my  hat  to 
you."  It  is  the  homage  of  the  civilized 
man  to  the  eternal  womanly. 

Granted,  then,  that  our  perpetual  busi- 
ness of  coming  and  going  must  evolve  its 
formulas  of  ave  atque  vale,  hail  and  fare- 
well. Granted  that  we  use  them  by  con- 
vention and  habit.  Granted  that  we  say 
''How  do  you  do?"  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  and  "Good  day"  without 
looking  at  the  sky.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
'Tis  not  the  bare  meaning  of  the  word 
that  counts,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
spoken :  good  will  at  meeting,  good  wishes 
at  parting, — can  you  ask,  or  give,  more? 

Yet  now  and  then  something  happens, 
inward  or  outward,  to  touch  these  famil- 
iar phrases  with  a  finger-ray  of  light,  so 
that  we  regard  them  more  attentively, 
and  reflect  a  while  upon  their  origin  and 
propriety.  Maybe  we  would  fain  choose 
among  the  well-worn  stock  at  our  disposal 
that  one  greeting  which  hath  most  fitness 
to  the  moment  and  to  our  desire.  Maybe 
we  would  fain  lend  to  the  mere  syllables 
of  farewell  some  special  tone  of  kindness, 
comfort,  or  regret,  to  make  it  linger  in  the 
memory  as  a  note  of  music  in  the  air. 

Three  things  of  this  kind  have  moved 
me  in  the  choice  of  a  theme  for  this  essay. 
It  is  "the  twelfth  of  twelve  papers,"  and 
therefore  of  necessity  a  word  of  parting 
from  a  year-long  occupation,  and  from 
the  friendly  readers,  near  and  far,  who 
have  sat  with  me  in  spirit  beside  these 
camp-fires.  Moreover,  it  belongs  to  the 
season  of  the  year's  decline  and  fall,  that 
last  of  old  December  which  must  precede 
the  first  of  new  January;  and  though 
Charles  Lamb  calleth  New  Year's  Day 
every  man's  second  birthday,  "the  na- 
tivity of  our  common  Adam,"  I  note  that 
his  little  essay  on  the  subject,  (true  as  his 
writing  always  is  to  the  depth  of  human 
nature,)  dwelleth  more  on  the  losses  than 
on  the  gains  of  this  anniversary.  It  is 
epicedial, — more  of  a  farewell  to  the  part- 
ing than  a  welcome  to  the  coming  guest, — 
and  so  is  most  poetry,  ten  times  vale,  to 
once  ave  I  Finally,  I  find  myself  now 
upon  that  stage  of  life's  journey  wherein 
the  milestones,  as  some  one  hath  said, 
seem  altered  into  gravestones, — at  least 
by  the  evening  light.  Or,  if  that  figure  is 
too  sombre  for  you,  (and  I  confess  in  my 


own  judgment  it  hath  too  cemeterial  a 
shade  for  a  whole  truth,)  then  let  me  use 
a  simpler  metaphor  and  say :  I  have  come 
so  far  along  the  way  that  I  have  surely 
more  partings  to  remember  than  meet- 
ings to  expect,  on  the  terrestrial  road. 
So,  then,  it  is  thrice  natural  at  this  time 
that  I  should  write  a  little  essay  "on  say- 
ing good-by." 

I  have  often  wondered  why  we  have  no 
parting  word  in  English  to  express  what 
we  so  clearly  hear  in  other  tongues, — 
the  lively  hope  of  meeting  again.  The 
Germans  say  auf  Wiedersehen, — do  you 
remember  Lowell's  lovely  lyric  with  that 
title? — and  the  Italians,  a  rivederci,  and 
the  French,  ati  revoir.  All  these  are  fit- 
ting and  graceful  words;  they  solace  the 
daily  separations  of  life  with  the  pleasant 
promise  that  we  shall  see  each  other  again, 
— a  hientot,  the  French  say  sometimes,  as 
if  to  underline  the  wish  that  the  next 
meeting  may  be  soon. 

Why  should  we  be  forced  to  use  a  for- 
eign phrase  for  such  a  native  feeling? 
Yet  what  English  word  is  there  that 
briefly  and  precisely  utters  this  senti- 
ment? The  nearest  to  it  is  the  modern 
slang  So  long  I  This  comes,  I  fancy,  from 
London;  it  is  a  bit  of  Cockney  dialect. 
The  dictionary  of  "Passing  English  of  the 
Victorian  Era,"  (suspicious  title  !)  tells  me 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Jewish  word 
"selah,"  used  in  the  Whitechapel  district 
as  a  form  of  good-by.  Of  this  I  have  my 
doubts,  both  whether  "selah"  is  used  in 
that  way,  and  whether  it  could  be  twisted 
into  "so  long."  Salaam,  or  shalom,  the 
eastern  salutation  of  peace,  seems  to  me 
a  more  likely  derivation.  But  why  go  so 
far  afield  ?  Have  not  the  syllables  so  long 
in  themselves  a  meaning,  or  at  least  a  hint 
of  meaning,  that  comes  close  to  what  we 
want  ?  So  long  as  we  are  parted  may  no 
harm  befall  you !  Till  we  meet  again,  it 
will  seem  so  long  !  I  profess  a  liking  for 
this  child  of  the  street  who  brings  us  what 
we  need.  I  would  take  him  in,  adopt 
him,  make  him  of  the  household.  Has 
not  his  name  been  used  already  by  Walt 
Whitman  as  the  title  of  a  good  poem? 

"While  the  pleasure  is  yet  at  the  full,  I  whisi)cr, 
So  long  ! 

The  unknown  sphere,  more  real  than  I  dreamed, 
more  direct,  awakening  rays  about  me — So 
long/'' 
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The  next  time  I  have  to  bid  good-by  to 
a  person  not  too  dignified  to  be  loved, — 
the  next  time  I  have  to  leave  a  scene  or 
an  edifice  not  too  grandiose  to  be  dear, — 
the  next  time,  I  am  going  to  say,  boldly 
and  cheerfully,  So  long  I  and  I  care  not 
who  hears  me, — even  Brander  Matthews 
himself ! 

It  is  a  comfort  that  so  many  of  our 
frequent  partings  in  this  sublunary  sphere 
are  temporary  and  carry  with  them  the 
possibility  of  reunion.  You  shake  hands 
regretfully  with  a  good  companion  as  you 
leave  the  ship, — you  going  east,  he  going 
west, — yet  the  world  is  small  and  round, 
— suddenly  you  and  he  turn  a  corner  in 
Tokyo  or  Cairo,  and  there  you  are,  gladly 
shaking  hands  again.  You  finish  a  task 
this  year,  and  feel  half  lost  as  you  let  it 
go.  But  next  year  you  shall  find  yourself 
busy  with  another  task  so  like  the  first 
that  you  are  sure  it  must  be  a  reincarna- 
tion. You  listen  to  some  favorite  actor 
or  singer  on  a  ^'farewell"  tour,  and  sigh 
that  you  shall  hear  that  voice  no  more. 
Yet  it  falls  again  upon  your  ear  with  the 
old,  familiar  cadence.  I  will  not  tell  how 
many  years  ago  I  mourned  at  Mary  An- 
derson's good-by  to  the  stage.  But  it  is 
less  than  four  years  since  I  crept  out  of 
hospital  in  London  and  saw  her  again  in 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  her  face  and  form 
as  magical,  her  liquid  voice  as  entrancing 
as  ever.  Instead  of  '' farewell"  tours,  let 
our  well-beloved  players  give  us  ''  so  long  " 
tours, — with  bright  promise  of  return. 

Of  places,  too,  while  we  live  there  is 
ever  this  hope  of  another  sight.  I  re- 
member it  was  in  the  summer  of  1888  that 
my  lady  Graygown  and  I  bade  farewell  to 
Norway,  not  expecting  to  look  upon  those 
huge  rounded  mountains,  green  vales,  and 
flashing  waters  again.  Yet  we  saw  them 
once  more  in  the  summer  of  19 16, — a 
most  unlikely  time, — the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  the  wild  tempest  of  war.  But 
the  high  hills  of  Voss  gave  back  no  echo 
of  the  world-tumult,  and  the  swift-flowing 
Evanger  had  no  tinge  of  crimson  in  its 
crystal  current.  Peace  rested  round  our 
little  wooden  cottage  in  its  old-fashioned 
garden,  on  the  point  between  the  rushing 
river  and  the  placid  lake.  Peace  lay  upon 
the  far  mountain-ridges,  touched  here  and 
there  with  gleams  of  vanishing  snow. 
Peace  walked  in  the  smooth,  sloping 
meadows  where  the  farmer-folk,  prolong- 


ing pleasant  labor  late  into  the  luminous 
night,  hung  the  long  racks  of  harvest  with 
honey-scented  hay.  Peace  floated  in  the 
air  over  the  white  rapids  and  translucent 
green  pools  of  the  stream  where  I  cast 
the  fly,  and  welcomed  me  walking  home 
at  midnight,  carrying  a  brace  of  silver 
salmon,  through  the  little  square  where 
the  old  villagers  sat  reading  their  news- 
papers by  the  lingering  light  of  the  north- 
ern sky  and  chatting 

"Of  new,  unhappy,  far-off  things 
And  battles  yesterday.'' 

They  gossiped  also,  I  was  sure,  of  homelier 
subjects, — 

"Familiar  matter  of  to-day, — 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ! " 

Were  they  wrong,  those  ancient  cronies, 
in  taking  their  ease  for  an  hour  between 
ebbing  daylight  and  rising  dawn?  And 
was  I  wrong  to  relish  that  peaceful  fort- 
night of  Norway  revisited, — that  steady- 
ing interval  of  quiet  amid  long  months 
of  strenuous  duty  on  the  very  edge  of 
war's  black  and  bloody  gulf  ?  Nay  then, 
if  you  blame  me,  reader,  I  must  even  bear 
your  censure  and  contempt  with  the  same 
philosophy  which  hath  often  helped  me 
through  life's  hard  places  and  bitter  sea- 
sons. Rough  is  the  road,  and  often  dark; 
frequented  by  outlaws  and  sturdy  beg- 
gars; encumbered  with  wrecks  of  goodly 
equipages,  and  bodies  of  wounded  travel- 
lers; full  of  cripples,  and  weary  folk  who 
are  ready  to  faint  and  fall,  and  overladen 
beasts  and  men,  and  little  lost  children. 
At  every  turn  we  meet  some  disappoint- 
ment or  grief;  in  the  long  level  stretches 
there  is  blinding  heat  and  dust;  and  in 
the  steep  high  places,  cold  and  solitude. 
It  is  no  primrose  path,  but  a  way  of  trial 
and  trouble, — yes,  at  times  a  very  via 
dolorosa,  a  way  of  grief.  And  yet, — truth 
to  tell, — are  there  not  consolations  and 
encouragements  along  the  way?  Rest- 
ing-places like  that  house  in  Bethany 
where  the  Master  found  repose  and  love ; 
wide  and  cheering  outlooks  from  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  snug  shelters  in  the  bosom  of 
the  vale,  camp-fires  beneath  the  trees, 
wayside  springs  and  fountains  flowing 
among  the  rocks  or  trickling  through  the 
moss?  Here  wilt  I  stop,  and  stoop,  and 
drink  deep  refreshment.     Share  with  me  1 
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Music  and  friendship  and  nature, — sleep 
and  dreams  and  rested  waking  in  the 
light  of  morn, — to  these  we  say  not  good- 
by,  but  so  long  I  They  will  always  keep 
something  for  us,  something  to  come  back 
to ;  and  if  we  are  content  with  little,  enough 
will  be  better  than  a  feast. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves,  and 
own  that  the  return  is  never  quite  the 
same  as  the  first  experience.  It  may  be 
more,  it  may  be  less,  but  it  always  has  a 
shade  of  difference.  One  thing  is  surely 
lost,  the  touch  of  surprise, — 

"The  first  fine  careless  rapture." 

But  by  way  of  recompense  there  may 
come  a  deeper  understanding,  a  more  pen- 
etrating sympathy.  It  is  so,  I  think,  with 
great  music.  The  third  or  fourth  hearing 
of  a  noble  symphony  is  perhaps  the  best. 
After  that  our  delight  varies,  rising  or 
falling  with  our  mood,  or  with  the  out- 
ward circumstances.  It  is  so  with  our 
best-beloved  books, — companionable 
books, — books  made  for  many  readings. 
Their  inward  charm  outwears  their  bind- 
ing. As  often  as  we  revisit  them  after  a 
brief  separation  they  tell  us  something 
new,  or  something  old  with  a  new  mean- 
ing. Yet  one  thing  they  offer  us  but 
once, — that  which  Keats  describes  in  his 
sonnet  ''On  first  looking  into  Chapman's 
Homer," — the  joy  of  discovery.  I  con- 
fess that  I  would  give  a  thousand  dollars 
if  I  had  never  read  Henry  Esmond  or 
Lorna  Doone, — so  that  I  might  have  the 
delight  of  reading  them  for  the  first  time. 
But  to  make  it  quite  complete  perhaps  I 
should  need  also  to  give  an  extra  tip  to 
the  old  Timekeeper  and  persuade  him  to 
set  my  clock  back  fifty  years. 

Many  of  our  farewells  are  unconscious. 
You  lend,  a  book,  and  it  is  never  brought 
back.  You  leave  a  place,  and  find  no 
opportunity  or  pathway  of  return.  You 
part  from  a  friend,  in  anger  or  in  sorrow, 
or  it  may  be  simply  in  the  casual  way 
with  no  special  feeling, — and  lo,  the  im- 
penetrable curtain  falls  and  the  familiar 
face  is  hidden  for  ever. 

So  much  are  we  at  the  mercy  of  the  un- 
known in  this  regard,  that  if  we  thought 
of  it  too  closely  and  constantly  it  would 
unhinge  reason  and  darken  life  with  an 
intolerable  gloom.  Every  departing  car- 
riage would  bear  black  plumes,  and  on 


every  ship  that  sailed  away  from  us  we 
should  see  a  ghostly  Charon  on  the  bridge. 
We  should  be  trying  always  to  speak 
memorable  "last  words,"  instead  of  the 
cheerful,  heartening  bon  voyage  which  be- 
fits our  ordinary  occasions. 

Here  memory  helps  us  to  be  sane,  if  we 
trust  her.  For  we  know  that  whatever 
hath  entered  deeply  into  our  being  is 
never  altogether  rapt  away.  The  scene 
that  we  have  loved, 

"This  town's  fair  face,  yonder  river's  line, 
The  mountain  round  it  and  the  sky  above," 

cannot  be  blotted  from  the  inward  vision. 
Nor  can  the  soul  that  hath  companioned 
ours  through  days  and  nights  of  bright 
and  dark,  turn  a  corner  into  oblivion. 
Though  much  is  taken,  more  remains, — 
the  very  cadence  of  the  voice,  the  clasp  of 
the  hand,  the  light  in  the  eyes,  "  the  sweet 
assurance  of  a  look," — these  are  treasures 
laid  up  in  the  heaven  of  remembrance 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor 
steal. 

Strange,  how  the  last  sight  or  the  last 
word  of  a  friend  is  not  always  the  one 
that  we  recall  most  vividly.  It  is  often 
some  chance  phrase,  some  unmeditated 
look  or  gesture.  As  if  nature  would  say 
to  us,  (even  as  the  Master  said,)  ''Take 
no  thought,  be  not  anxious,  for  the  mor- 
row: be  yourself  to-day:  so  you  will  be 
remembered." 

It  hath  been  my  lot,  (having  lived  too 
long,)  to  conduct  the  funeral,  or  pro- 
nounce a  memorial  address,  for  many 
friends  more  renowned  than  I  shall  ever 
be, — Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  Mark  Twain,  Clarence 
King,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  John 
Bigelow,  Hamilton  Mabie,  Sir  William 
Osier,  William  Dean  Howells, — and  each 
of  these  lives  in  my  memory  by  something 
very  simple  and  not  at  all  famous:  a  little 
nameless  trivial  act  of  every-day  kindness 
or  courage,  a  self-revealing  look  of  wonder 
or  joy  or  regret,  a  good  word  let  fall  by 
hazard  at  the  cross-roads, — in  brief  a 
natural,  unintended,  real  good-by. 

No  doubt  the  world  grows  poorer  by 
the  loss  of  such  friends, — yes,  and  of 
others  most  dear  to  my  heart:  the  father 
whose  firm  loving  hand  set  my  fingers  on 
life's  bow  and  taught  me  to  draw  the 
arrow  to  the  head;  the  bright-faced,  dar- 
ing lad  on  whom  the  half  of  my  hope  was 
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staked;  the  girl  of  golden  hair  and  warm 
brown  eyes  who  was  to  me  "a  song  in  the 
house  of  my  pilgrimage."  Poorer, — ay 
de  mi !  What  honest  man  dare  deny 
that  the  deprivation  of  such  comrades 
leaves  life  poorer?  But  against  all 
inconsolable  grievers  and  complainers, 
(and  most  of  all  against  my  own  rebel 
thoughts,)  I  maintain  and  will  ever  main- 
tain that  life  is  also  richer,  immeasurably 
richer  than  it  would  be  if  these  treasures 
had  not  been  loaned  to  us  for  a  while. 

''Death,"  said  Stevenson,  "outdoes  all 
other  accidents  because  it  is  the  last  of 
them."  There  is  something  taken  for 
granted  in  that  word  "accident"  which  I 
would  not  altogether  admit.  But  when 
our  grim  and  genial  essayist  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  slight  influence  which  the 
prospect  of  death  and  its  certain  uncer- 
tainty exercise  upon  our  daily  conduct, 
and  of  the  folly  of  allowing  it  to  play  the 
master  in  our  thought  and  drive  us  like 
slaves  to  a  hundred  trembling  compli- 
ances and  evasions,  I  follow  him  fully  and 
find  him  right.  "Better,"  said  a  great 
President  to  one  who  reproved  him  for 
risking  his  life,  "better  that  the  country 
should  lose  a  President  than  have  one 
who  is  a  coward." 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  worth  noting, 
that  those  who  have  most  to  do  with 
death  and  are,  so  to  speak,  on  intimate 
terms  with  it, — like  doctors  and  nurses, 
ministers  and  sextons, — are  not  much  per- 
turbed by  it  and  rarely  suffer  it  to  unman 
them.  They  are  of  the  same  mind  as 
Cato,  in  Cicero's  dialogue  On  Old  Age  : 
"satisfy  the  call  of  duty  and  disregard 
death." 

There  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this  in 
the  History  of  the  Gothic  War,  written  by 
Procopius  in  the  sixth  century  and  cited 
by  Anatole  Le  Braz  in  his  wonderful  book 
La  Legende  de  la  Mort.     Here  it  is: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  the  island  of  Britain  was 
popularly  believed  to  be  the  country  of 
the  dead.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Brit- 
tany, says  Procopius,  there  are  scattered 
many  villages  whose  peoples  follow  fish- 
ing and  farming  for  their  living.  Sub- 
jects of  the  Franks  in  all  other  respects, 
they  are  excused  from  paying  tribute,  be- 
cause of  a  certain  service  ('tis  their  word,) 
which  they  say  has  been  laid  upon  them 
since  a  remote  epoch:  they  claim  to  be 


under  vows  as  the  ferrymen  of  souls.  At 
night  they  are  suddenly  roused  from  sleep 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door:  a  voice 
outside  calls  them  to  their  task.  They 
rise  in  haste;  it  would  be  vain  to  refuse 
obedience ;  a  mysterious  force  drags  them 
from  their  home  to  the  beach.  There 
they  find  boats,  not  their  own,  but 
stranger-boats.  They  look  empty,  but  in 
reality  they  are  full  of  people,  loaded 
down  almost  to  the  sinking-point, — the 
water  laps  along  the  gunwale.  The  ferry- 
men embark  and  take  the  oars.  An  hour 
afterward,  despite  the  heavy  load  of  in- 
visible passengers,  they  reach  the  island, 
— a  voyage  which  ordinarily  takes  not  less 
than  a  day  and  a  night.  Hardly  have  the 
boats  touched  shore  when  they  are  quickly 
lightened,  though  the  rowers  cannot  see 
one  of  their  fellow-travellers  debark.  A 
voice  is  heard  on  the  land, — the  same 
which  waked  the  rowers  in  their  beds.  It 
is  the  Conductor  of  Souls  presenting  the 
dead  whom  he  brings,  one  by  one,  to 
those  appointed  to  receive  them.  The 
men  he  calls  by  their  fathers'  names;  the 
women,  if  there  are  any,  by  the  names  of 
their  husbands ;  and  of  each  shade  he  tells 
what  work  it  did  while  living." 

There  the  legend  breaks  off.  But  what 
becomes  of  the  boats?  And  what  of  the 
ferrymen  of  souls,  with  their  oars  drip- 
ping, and  their  tanned  faces  gleaming  in 
the  misty  starlight?  Undoubtedly  they 
row  home  to  their  Breton  coast,  and  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  late,  and  rise  again  to  their 
fishing  and  their  farming,  and  day  after 
day  are  busy  and  lazy  and  quarrelsome 
and  tranquil  and  merr}'  and  unsatisfied, 
(even  as  you  and'I,)  until  the  next  knock- 
ing at  the  door  by  night,  and  the  next  call 
from  the  dark,  and  the  time,  at  last,  when 
their  own  names  will  be  on  the  list  of  pas- 
sengers. 

For  what  port  ?  Methinks  I  know;  for 
One  who  is  worthy  of  all  trust,  my  Pilot, 
hath  whispered  a  name  to  me  and  told  me 
not  to  be  afraid.  But  where  it  lies,  that 
haven  of  salvaged  ships,  and  of  forgiven 
failures,  and  when,  or  by  what  course  it 
will  be  approached,  I  know  not,  friend, 
any  more  than  you. 

The  guide-posts  of  the  sea  are  the  stars. 
And  all  its  mighty  waters  lie  in  the  hollow 
of  an  almighty  hand. 

So  good-by,  reader, — a  good  voyage, 
— so  long ! 
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TO  one  on  the  outside,  the  life  of  a 
*' shut-in"  may  seem  unendurable — 
yet  it  has  its  compensations,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  little  happenings  with- 
in the  room. 

There  are  hobbies  to  ride — for  instance, 
music;  those  small  instruments  which  I 
learned  to  play  because  of  my  predilection 
for  anything  musical.  When  my 
little  friend  of  ten  comes  in  and 
wistfully  tells  'me  how  he  would 
love  to  play  the  mandolin,  I  order  my  man- 
dolin forthwith  and  he  takes  a  brief  lesson, 
and  daily  he  lingers  by  my  side  while  we 
improve  on  that  first  lesson,  until  my  old 
reliable  guitar  is  summoned  and  we  happily 
count  and  twang  together;  we  are  real 
chums — one  can  so  easily  play  the  guitar 
while  on  one's  back,  as  demonstrated  years 
ago  during  childhood's  ailments. 

There  is  writing:  so  much  time  now  to 
write  those  stories  and  compose  the  songs 
one  has  long  had  in  mind,  without  feeHng 
neglectful  of  home  and  children  and  outside 
interests.  And  in  the  merry-go-round  of 
departing  and  returning  manuscripts,  which 
the  postman  keeps  a-going,  with  an  occa- 
sional check  instead  of  a  return  slip  coming 
my  way,  time  is  not  wholly  wasted. 

Reading !  Now,  if  ever,  the  eyes  must  be 
strong  for  frequent  service,  when  the  light 
on  the  extension  cord  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
may  be  switched  on,  and  morbid  thoughts, 
pain,  worries  can  be  forgotten  in  the  world's 
work  and  entertaining  fiction.  Daughter 
proclaims:  ''Mother  knows  more  about  the 
war  than  any  of  us;  she  reads  everything." 

The  rendezvous  of  the  family  around  my 
bed — how  dear  of  them  to  gravitate  so  nat- 
urally to  my  room;  I  felicitate  myself  that 
it  must  seem  to  them  a  cheerful  place  or 
they  would  not  so  unconsciously  drift  in 
singly  and  together. 

Those  little  feet  clumping  up  the  stair- 
way ?  My  small  friends  come  to  show  me  a 
new  soldier  suit  on  the  smaller  boy  of  seven. 
He  proudly  stands  with  shoulders  back,  and 
touches  his  cap  with  outspread  hand,  a  jerk 
outward  and  downward,  and  awaits  with 
glowing  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  my  admir- 
ing commendation.    Where  is  that  looking- 


glass  and  that  little  puzzle  I  have  been  sav- 
ing for  juvenile  visitors  ?  By  my  side  in  my 
box  of  pen,  pencils,  and  safety  ink-well.  The 
young  soldier  squints  at  his  soldier  cap  in 
the  tiny  glass,  while  his  brother  jiggles  the 
puzzle  into  quick  solution  and  yells,  ''I  got 
it ! "  and  soon  both  stamp  out  with  their 
toys  to  other  boyhood  fascinations. 

The  tapping  of  daintier  feet  announces 
three  young  ladies  of  eight,  playing  'tend- 
like,  with  hats  and  trailing  robes,  reticules 
and  parasols  from  their  home  attic,  coming 
to  call  with  much  ceremony;  having  just 
stopped  off  the  train  on  their  trip  around 
the  world,  to  see  Indianapolis;  departing 
soon  with  additional  trinkets  strung  around 
their  necks  from  my  handy  box.  When 
little  folk  leave  their  play  and  come  in  to 
see  me — that  is  compensation. 

Another  visitor  came  when  the  snow  was 
on  the  trees — where  I  often  saw  the  city's 
squirrels  shaking  the  laden  boughs  as  they 
travelled  the  tree  lanes.  Father  Squirrel 
suddenly  hopped  to  my  window-sill  from 
the  porch  roof  and  pushed  his  nose  against 
the  window-pane,  while  with  tail  proudly 
arched  and  with  eyes  shining  he  told  me 
that  at  last  he  had  a  little  family  snug  and 
safe  in  the  attic  where  I  had  heard  his  pat- 
tering feet.  I  remembered  what  he  had  said 
when  in  later  spring  Mother  Squirrel,  look- 
ing lean  and  worn  with  family  cares,  led  her 
three  children  along  the  roof  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  and  education;  not  forgetting  to 
show  them  my  room  from  the  window-sill, 
where  they  lingered  a  moment  ere  she  be- 
gan, with  Father  Squirrel's  assistance,  to 
train  them  to  spring  on  and  off  the  branches 
that  overhung  the  porch,  and  to  entice  them 
to  nibble  the  budding  leaves. 

In  midwinter,  glancing  across  the  room, 
I  saw  a  mirage.  Some  one  had  unknowingly 
turned  my  dressing-table  slightly  toward  a 
window,  the  mirror  tipped,  and  the  street 
below  came  into  view  reflected  in  the  glass. 
As  I  gazed  there  appeared  the  familiar  ro- 
tund figure  of  an  acquaintance  waddling 
toward  me,  and  with  swaying  skirts  and 
market-basket  she  passed  as  in  a  movie, 
while  swinging  along  with  cane  tapping  now 
and  then  came  my  blind  musician  neighbor, 
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then  a  group  of  college  girls,  boys  at  play, 
an  ice-wagon,  and  several  skimming  autos. 

Another  unintentional  twist  of  the  mirror 
on  another  day  revealed  to  me  my  chum- 
miest friend,  almost  a  block  away,  giving  her 
front  steps  a  sweep,  admonishing  her  young 
son,  and  doing  other  perfectly  ordinary 
things,  but  so  amusing  to  me  that  I  lifted 
the  phone  by  my  bed  and  called  her  and 
told  her  that  I  was  on  watch ;  and  after  con- 
vincing her  that  I  could  see  her  home  in  the 
glass  while  talking  to  her  she  said  she  would 
warn  the  family  to  be  circumspect,  her  hus- 
band to  come  home  early  of  nights,  for  I 
would  be  sure  to  note  everything. 

Near-tragedy  was  mirrored  one  day  when 
my  little  mandolin  boy  ran  into  the  street,  a 
big  auto  rushed  into  view  and  on  to  him, 
when  with  a  quick  jump  he  cleared  it  and 
went;  off  skipping  happily,  while  the  ma- 
chine whirled  from  my  sight.  What  a  wit- 
ness I  would  have  made ! 

When  my  own  young  folks  know  that  the 
mirror  is  turned  streetward  they  remem- 
ber to  stop  on  the  corner  a  half  block  away 
and  wave  to  me,  and  I  wave  in  response  as 
if  they  could  really  see  me.  When  I  say  I 
am  resting  my  eyes  looking  down  the  long 
vista  of  houses  and  trees,  my  son  teasingly 
explains  that  I  can  only  see  as  far  as  the 
glass — but  I  know  better. 

While  the  trees  were  bare,  during  an 
early  spring  storm,  a  wonderful  thing  was 
shown  to  me.  Through  an  open  window  I 
beheld  a  great  ball  of  fire  strike  a  tall  tree 
near  the  top  and  fly  into  ten  thousand  pieces 
with  a  sharp  pistol  crack,  while  instantly  a 
white  ribbon  ran  down  the  tree  trunk.  Im- 
mediately, through  my  looking-glass,  neigh- 
bors came  to  their  front  yards  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  street,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral uneasiness  along  the  block — but  I  was 
the  only  person  who  had  seen  the  ball  of 
fire.  As  the  storm  passed  away  I  called  by 
phone  the  owner  of  the  tree  and  asked  if  she 
were  all  right.  She  answered  yes,  but  some- 
thing strange  had  happened — she  had 
turned  sick  for  a  while  after  a  big  thunder- 
clap. I  told  her  of  the  tree.  It  had  saved 
her  house. 

The  leaves  have  covered  the  scar.  My 
mirror  shows  a  wealth  of  green  beauty, 
which  screens  from  me  the  movie  street. 
No  matter,  my  inquisitive  eyes  have  discov- 
ered some  of  the  enterprises  of  the  robins, 
bluejays,  flickers,  and  flocks  of  tiny  birds 


who  swing  and  call  among  the  branches. 
Winter  will  bring  my  moving  pictures  back 
to  me. 

A  FTER  being  inside  the  room  for  a  long, 

/A    long  time  and  getting  out  by  degrees 

— a  brief  w^lk,  a  little  visit  to  near-by 

friends,  a  short  ride — it  is  only  by  looking 

backward  a  few  months  that  one  can  realize 

the  progress  toward  health  one  has  made. 

And  so,  at  last,  I  am  about  to  be 
graduated  from  the  Inside  of  the        the  Room 
Room.     The  occasion  is  an  auto- 
mobile journey  of  seventy-five  miles  on  the 
National  Road  in  Indiana. 

We  are  off — pretty  prompt,  too,  as  we 
had  intended  to  start  at  five  A.  m.  and  it  is 
now  seven  on  the  dot.  Daughter  is  chauf- 
feur and  the  car  is  her  own  pet.  The  back- 
seat space  is  filled  with  a  typewriter  and 
household  articles  which  we  are  taking  with 
us  to  my  son  who  has  moved  to  another 
town  with  his  wife  and  baby — yes,  I  am  a 
grandmother.  It  does  not  feel  so  old  as  it 
sounds.  And  I  realize  it  to  be  a  great 
privilege. 

At  seven  the  streets  of  our  city  are  com- 
fortably alive  with  flivvers  and  others  where- 
in the  poor  working  man,  clad  in  overalls 
and  work  clothes,  is  rolling  to  his  daily  grind. 
And  at  eight  there  will  be  a  perfect  stream 
of  tired  business  men  motoring  down  Merid- 
ian Street  to  their  daily  struggle  with 
H.  C.  L. 

We  are  out  of  the  thick  of  the  houses  and 
approaching  the  suburbs  and  the  country. 
The  road  for  miles  is  asphalt,  smooth  and 
ideal  for  travelling.  Every  Httle  cottage 
has  an  auto  of  its  own — also  every  big 
house.  It  is  parked  in  front  or  under  the 
trees  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and  it  is  a 
poor  home,  indeed,  that  has  not  a  garage  of 
some  sort,  however  makeshift. 

My  driver  is  very  careful.  She  hunches 
over  and  holds  her  breath  when  a  little  bump 
comes  in  the  road,  as  though  she  wants  to 
help  the  car  over  it,  as  we  used  to  lean 
forward  to  help  the  horse  pull  the  buggy  up 
the  hill.  We  find  a  notice  to  detour,  and 
driver  indignantly  says:  "Never  go  over 
the  same  road  twice  the  same  way,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  '^The  National  Road 
is  just  awfully  torn  up  this  summer" — un- 
gratefully forgetting  the  smooth  miles  we 
have  come. 

There  is  a  house  with  front  porch  hung 
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with  bunches  of  yellow  corn,  drying,  quite 
decorative.  Spring  fryers  make  their  fav- 
orite excursion  crossing  the  road  in  front  of 
the  auto — heads  up,  legs  stretched  back, 
barely  escaping  the  wheels.  A  mammoth 
furniture  truck  behind  us  keeps  company 
with  us  as  we  detour  out  to  New  Jerusalem. 

In  a  field  some  folks  are  gathering  to- 
matoes for  factory  use,  a  wagon  is  waiting 
with  boxes  and  crates.  Why  do  I  have  to 
set  stakes  to  my  tomatoes  taller  than  I  am, 
when  these  people  let  'em  lie  on  the  ground. 
From  the  bridges  the  streams  look  beauti- 
ful with  overhanging  trees  reflected  in  the 
water.  A  man  is  ploughing  with  a  small 
tractor.  A  small  house  stands  in  a  grove 
back  of  barns  and  outbuildings  bordering 
the  road  where  a  log  house,  now  used  for  a 
stable,  was  probably  the  old  home.  We  pass 
many  log  houses,  but  they  have  descended 
in  the  scale  and  now  shelter  the  brute  and 
corn  and  hay.  Windmills  are  plentiful  for 
watering  stock  in  barn  and  field  and  wood. 
Some  handsome  and  well-kept  homes  have 
water  piped  into  the  house.  Horses  are 
more  numerous  on  the  road. 

We  are  detouring  again,  north  several 
miles,  then  east  and  south,  where  we  strike 
the  middle  of  Greenfield  on  Main  Street,  and 
away  to  the  east  on  the  National  Road. 
The  air  is  fresh,  the  August  fields  are  beau- 
tiful, the  day  lovely.  While  detouring  we 
were  reassured  that  we  were  on  the  right 
track  by  seeing  through  our  window  our  big 
truck  following  us  as  we  turned  corners, 
until  we  stopped  to  let  truck  catch  up  with 
us  to  ask  him  a  question.  A  fresh-faced 
youth  peered  from  the  driver's  seat  and 
told  us  he  did  not  know  the  road  but  had 
been  depending  on  us  to  lead  him  the  right 
way. 

As  we  were  conferring,  a  large  touring-car 
squawked  to  pass  us,  and,  swooping  peril- 
ously into  the  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
flew  by  us  and  disappeared  in  front  in  a  cloud 
of  whirling  dust.  Several  other  cars,  not  so 
daring,  danced  up  and  down  back  of  us, 
hooting  and  barking  to  us  to  move  on,  and 
why  should  we  hold  them  back  a  few  sec- 
onds, anyway.  So  our  truck  driver  moved 
ahead,  followed  by  the  impatient  bunch. 

An  interurban  traction  car  passes  us,  but 
I  feel  superior  to  the  passengers  cooped  in 
it,  as  we  are  free  to  stop  and  go  and  gossip 
at  our  own  sweet  will.  When  I  am  on  a 
traction  car  I  feel  haughty  toward  autoists 


and  look  down  on  them  as  little  bugs  creep- 
ing along  while  I  go  whizzing  by. 

Several  miles  east  of  Greenfield,  a  fa- 
miliar squawk  behind  us,  and  lo  !  our  friend 
touring-car  passes  us  again.  Somewhere 
in  G.  we  had  passed  it,  as  the  tortoise  passes 
the  hare. 

Piggies  crossing  the  road  are  not  so  wise 
as  chickens.  One  black-and-white  piggy 
turned  back  when  almost  across  and  ran  in 
front  of  us — a  quick  swerve  and  twist  of  the 
machine  only  just  saved  him  from  an 
autowy  death. 

It  looks  as  though  some  one  has  dropped 
a  gray  fur  collar  on  the  road,  so  we  slow 
down,  as  fur  collars  are  well-known  articles 
of  apparel  in  August.  "Poor  kitty!"  mur- 
murs our  driver.  A  big  maltese  cat,  prob- 
ably on  the  trail  of  a  bird,  crossed  the  road 
only  to  be  run  down  by  some  speedster  with 
not  a  second  to  spare.  Going  to  get  there 
five  minutes  before  he  got  there.  I  wonder 
if  it  was  our  big  impatient  car,  the  hare, 
getting  ahead  in  the  race.  Other  signs  of 
progress  appear  as  we  go  on — two  fluffy 
baby  chicks  and  a  sturdy  fryer  have  gone 
down,  victims  of  superior  speed. 

A  large  two-story  farmhouse  with  tem- 
porary porch,  the  upper  front  door  leading 
out  into  space,  but  intending  to  open  on 
the  larger  porch  that  never  was  nor  will  be 
built,  as  the  house  is  now  paintless  and  old. 

Barns  all  have  large  painted  white  ar- 
rows and  crosses  and  numbers  for  aeroplane 
guidance.  The  Dandy  Trail,  the  Hoosier 
Motor  Club,  enterprising  business  firms, 
have  instructions  posted  to  lead  us  aright. 
The  briefest  and  most  convincing  advice  is 
a  barricade  of  boxes  and  stones  with  the 
caption,  ''Bridge  Down."  We  back  away 
at  once  and  seek  a  roundabout  trail. 

Indiana  has  a  town  named  for  every  other 
town  in  the  universe.  We  pass  through 
Dublin,  Philadelphia,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cam- 
bridge City.  We  might  have  passed  through 
Berlin  but  it  is  now  called  Pershing.  Mon- 
creith  smacks  of  the  English  nobility — and 
a  sign  sa3^s  ''  Go  to  A.  Lord,  Moncreith,  for 
something."  There  is  a  house  with  a  cement 
porch  floor  but  no  roof.  That  is  to  come 
later,  when  the  owner  can  afford  it — per- 
haps. 

"What  are  you  writing?  Why  write 
now?"  daughter  just  now  demanded. 

"A  little  something  I  want  to  note,"  I 
answer. 
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Country  folk  living  on  the  National  Road 
must  feel  as  though  they  are  living  on  Main 
Street,  it  is  so  filled  with  trafific,  and  where 
it  passes  through  each  town  it  is  invariably 
christened  Main. 

We  meet  many  tourists  packed  to  the 
guards  or  fenders  and  bulging  outward  with 
tents,  hampers,  and  trunks.  Everybody 
looks  brown  and  tan,  even  residents,  old 
and  young.  There  is  an  occasional  station- 
ary automobile  by  the  road  with  a  poor  fel- 
low on  his  knees  fixing  a  tire,  hot  and  dusty, 
while  other  occupants  stand  by  looking 
sheepish  and  ostentatiously  patient.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  looker-on  usually 
has  a  martyr  air — as,  for  instance,  when  one 
is  cooking  a  meal  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
at  ease  with  newspaper  and  magazine,  keep 
an  irritating  '^When  do  we  eat?"  and  ''Are 
we  going  to  have  any  dinner?"  sounding 
through  the  home. 

A  crabapple-tree  is  drooping  to  the  ground 
laden  with  yellow  and  red  fruit.  An  am- 
bitious peach-tree,  loaded  with  green  peach- 
es, grows  in  the  narrow  space  between  the 
highway  and  the  interurban  tracks,  with  a 
heavy  coating  of  dust  over  leaves  and  fruit. 
I  wonder  if  the  fruit  will  absorb  the  dust  or 
will  it,  when  ripe,  be  juicy  and  fresh?  A 
clear  case  of  heredity  versus  environment. 
The  cemented  road  continues  for  miles  and 
miles  through  country  and  town. 

A  Ford  passed  us  with  ''the  bunch"  when 
we  stopped  to  talk  to  our  truck  driver  be- 
fore Greenfield.  We  overtook  it  in  Knights- 
town  (on  Main  Street),  where  we  had 
stopped  for  auto  refreshments.  Father, 
mother,  and  three  small  boys,  brown  as 
from  a  long  trip,  eating  a  lunch  while  their 
machine  took  a  drink  of  gasolene.  We 
waved  good-by  as  we  pulled  out  first,  but 
later  they  passed  us  again.  No  racing,  the 
natural  course  of  events  as  we  pursued  our 
own  course.  Miles  along  we  found  them 
taking  a  bite  of  something  to  eat  again  by 
the  roadside,  where  we  left  them.  Later, 
once  more  they  triumphed  past  us,  smiling 
broadly  with  fraternal  signals.  One  gets  to 
know  travellers  on  the  road. 

The  road  is  clean,  as  though  swept.  Our 
indicator  shows  never  more  than  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  and  we  wonder  what  must  be 
the  pace  of  the  many  who  pass  us  and  dis- 
appear quickly  in  the  distance  to  be  seen  no 
more. 


Along  toward  noon  we  pass  a  wildly 
waving  group  of  cheerful,  pleasant-faced 
folk,  at  ease  in  a  shady  nook,  around  a  lunch- 
eon spread  on  a  white  cloth  on  the  ground. 
We  wonder  why  all  the  friendliness — when 
we  see  our  big,  rushing,  squawking  touring- 
car  parked  near  them  beneath  the  trees, 
and  know  them  for  its  passengers,  whom  we 
had  not  seen  before,  so  fast  had  they  raced 
by  us.  So  the  hare  rests  by  the  wayside — 
and  the  tortoise  passes  it  at  last  and  wins 
the  race. 

A  beautiful,  symmetrical  tree  in  the  woods 
is  covered  with  bunches  of  red  haws. 

Just  as  we  enter  the  outskirts  of  Rich- 
mond, our  destination,  three  hilarious  boys 
run  from  a  Ford  standing  by  the  road  and 
wigwag  at  us  as  though  they  had  been 
waiting  in  ambush — our  Ford  comrades 
again  and,  it  being  noon,  they  are  all  lunch- 
ing, as  usual,  with  hands  full  of  sandwiches 
and  all  once  more  give  cordial  greeting,  and 
then  farewell  as  we  leave  them  behind. 

And  so  we  pass  into  the  big  town,  con- 
fronted almost  at  once  by  a  detour  sign — 
where  the  never-ending  street  repairs  are 
interrupting  our  progress  but  furthering 
civic  enterprise.  And  as  we  climb  and 
coast  down  the  undulating  streets  an  argu- 
ment grows  as  to  "Where  is  Main  Street?" 
I  think  I  know  and  chauffeur  thinks  she 
knows,  and  at  last,  triumphantly,  I  point  to 
well-known  landmarks,  the  largest  hotel, 
the  tourist  automobiles  lining  the  street 
from  Maine,  Florida,  California,  Ohio,  and 
other  States  not  distinguishable  on  their 
number-plates  hanging  behind. 

Then,  wheeling  north  off  of  Main,  we  slip 
quietly  beside  the  curb  of  a  house  where, 
from  a  large  front  window,  my  grandson 
paddles  his  baby  hands  to  us  as  we  stop. 
At  once  his  father  and  mother  are  beside 
us  with  welcoming  and  helping  arms  and 
exclamations  of  pleased  surprise.  The  mar- 
vel being,  not  that  the  driver  has  driven  her 
new  pet  seventy-five  miles  without  a  mis- 
hap, but  th>at  mother,  mother  had  dared  the 
rigors  of  a  journey  through  the  rich  farm- 
ing country,  along  the  smoothest  of  roads, 
in  the  most  comfortable  of  cars,  with  the 
most  careful  of  drivers,  on  the  most  perfect 
day  of  the  whole  year. 

Thereupon,  I  perceive  that  I  am  gradu- 
ated from  Inside  of  the  Room,  having 
passed  the  test  for  the  Outside. 


BOOK    ILLUSTRATION    IN    OLD    JAPAN 

By   Louise  Norton   Brown 

Illustrations  from  Rare  Old  Prints 

[FIRST    PAPER] 


THE  remarkable  illustrated  books  of 
Japan  are  perhaps  less  familiar  to 
foreign  collectors  than  any  other  ex- 
pression of  the  country's  art.  Although 
from  time  to  time  most  print-collectors  add 
folios  and  albums  by  the  famous  Ukiyo-ye 
artists  to  their  treasures,  these  ehon  form 
a  very  small  part  indeed  of  the  books  on 
every  conceivable  subject — religion,  divina- 
tion and  magic,  military  matters,  astron- 
omy and  medicine,  history,  mythology, 
various  monogatari,  meisho-ki,  or  guide- 
books,  stories   of   hobgoblins,   ghosts,   and 


demons,  different  games,  foreigners  and 
their  queer  ways,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  nature — bird,  flower,  and  insect  life; 
and  the  every-day  life  of  the  people— all 
profusely  illustrated  in  black  and  white  or 
colors. 

While  Yedo  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Ukiyo-ye  artists,  Kyoto  became  the  centre 
for  an  impressionistic  movement  formed  of 
schools  that  had  had  their  origins  long  be- 
fore. This  movement,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  most  charming  il- 
lustrated books  that  have  ever  been  printed. 


From  the  Suiseki  Qivaju  by  Sato  Suiseki  Masuyuki.     Published  Bunkwa  ii  (1814). 
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was  one  of  the  most  important  in  eighteenth- 
century  art,  for  it  was  a  gathering  up  of 
teachings  that  had  trickled  down  through 
many  generations. 

The  famous  Tendai  priest,  Toba  Sojo 
(1053-1140  A.  D.),  in  his  comical  drawings 
and  caricatures  had  struck  an  entirely  new 
note,  not  only  in  subject  but  in  the  impul- 
sive and  rollicking  technique  he  affected ;  to 


century,  become  settled  in  his  unique  meth- 
ods; to  be  followed  by  Kojima  Soshin  and 
Tawaraya  Sotatsu;  and  in  the  following 
generation  by  Korin,  the  latter's  brother 
Kenzan,  and  still  later  by  Sakai  Hoitsu. 
This  was  pure  native  art,  although  both  the 
Tosa  paintings  and  the  impressionism  of  the 
southern  Chinese  school  had  been  influences 
that  slipped  into  the  crucible  from  which 


From  the  Korin  Givafii  (1802) 


this  style  was  added  later  the  striking  meth- 
ods of  the  Kano  painters;  and  still  later,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  upheaval  in  China,  just  be- 
fore and  after  the  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasfy, 
many  artists  and  Confucian  scholars  emi- 
grated to  Japan,  where  they  received  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  and  won  many  con- 
verts. 

Back  of  all  this  novelty  and  acceptance 
of  new  styles,  however,  stood  the  stately  old 
art  of  the  Tosa  school,  which  perhaps  was 
the  restraining  influence  that  kept  the  vola- 
tile and  effervescing  Japanese  spirit  within 
bounds  when  Bunjingwa  art  crossed  the 
Yellow  Sea. 

In  addition  to  these  influences,  Koyetsu 
had,  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 


this  truly  wonderful  Japanese  school 
emerged.  Although  the  artists  of  this  school 
did  not  work  to  any  extent  for  wood-en- 
graving, the  illustrations  in  the  famous  ''Ise 
Monogatari"  of  1608  are  believed  by  many 
Japanese  connoisseurs  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Koyetsu,  who  also  made  the  powerful 
drawings  in  the  rare  ''Waka  Sanju-rok- 
kasen"  and  the  ^'Ogi-no-Soshi."  Followers 
of  Korin  published  some  ten  or  a  dozen  books 
containing  his  drawings  after  his  death,  and 
most  collectors  are  at  least  familiar  with  the 
charming  "Korin  Gwafu"  and  the  ''Korin 
Gwashiki."  The  influence  of  the  Koyetsu- 
Korin  school  may  be  traced  in  the  work  of 
many  artists  who  were  never  really  ac- 
counted as  its  followers — as  in  that  of  Keisai 


From  the  Nantci  Gwaju  by  Nishimura  Nantei.     Published  Kyowa  4  (1804). 


MasayoshI,  for  instance ;  Tani  Bunchd  of  Ye- 
do;  Chinnen,  also  of  the  Shogun's  city;  and 
in  the  beautiful  but  little-known  drawings 
of  the  woman  artist  of  Osaka,  Hokumei. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury these  different  influences  had  crystal- 
lized into  several  schools.  Chin  Namping 
had  established  an  academy  in  Nagasaki  in 
1730,  where  his  methods  were  later  taught 
by  his  pupil,  Kumashiro  Yuhi.  Followers 
of  this  school  established  themselves  in 
Kyoto,  where  Yosa  Buson,  a  follower  of  the 
Bunjingwa  method,  also  opened  a  studio  and 
school  of  poetry  some  years  later.  Many 
of  the  students  of  these  two  schools  became 
famous  painters. 

Takabe  Kanyosai,  also  known  as  M5kyo, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  priest  of  the  Zen 
temple  of  Tofuku-ji,  came  back  from  his 
studies  in  Nagasaki  and  opened  a  studio  in 
Kyoto;  So-Shiseki  did  the  same;  and  Utano- 
suke  Ganku,  who  had  gone  to  the  Chin 
Namping  school  from  far-off  Kanazawa, 
also  established  himself  in  the  old  capital 
and  became  the  leader  of  a  very  aristocratic 
circle  there.  All  of  these  men  produced 
charming  books. 
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Buson,  Ike  no  Taigado,  Ogura  Tokei,  and 
in  the  next  generation  Kino  Baitei  or 
Kyuro,  were  the  leaders  in  the  Bunjingwa 
movement,  and,  although  Fenollosa  con- 
demns them  as  ''Bunjingwa  fanatics,"  their 
work  appeals  strongly  to  the  foreigner  who 
does  not  care  for  the  cold  severity  of  aca- 
demic methods,  and  it  is  immensely  admired 
by  Japanese  connoisseurs.  A  number  of 
books  were  illustrated  by  these  men.  The 
exceedingly  rare  "Haikai  Sanju-yok-kasen" 
by  Buson,  with  a  poem  on  each  page  in  his 
cMrography,  was  a  compilation  made  by 
his  pupils  and  published  in  1799,  sixteen 
years  after  Buson's  death.  A  poetical  diary 
of  Buson's  was  illustrated  by  Matsumura 
Goshun  (Gekkei)  and  appeared  in  1784. 
The  illustrations  are  of  pronounced  Bun- 
jingwa style  and  are  printed  in  soft  colors. 
Taigado  illustrated  the  rare  "Taigado 
Gwafu"  (1808),  a  set  of  three  richly  gotten- 
up  folios  printed  in  black  and  white  with 
here  and  there  a  note  of  soft  color.  Kino 
Baitei  illustrated  a  number  of  books,  all  of 
which  are  excessively  rare.  Ogura  Tokei, 
whom  Fenollosa  called  the  "arch-impres- 
sionist," illustrated  the  delightful     "Tokei 
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Gwafu"  in  two  series  (1787  and  1809),  both 
of  which  are  almost  impossible  to  find  now. 
The  drawings  in  the  first  series  are  in  the 
Chin  Namping  method,  while  those  in  the 
supplementary  volume  are  in  strong  Bun- 
jingwa  style,  with  a  gray  tint  added  to  the 
line  which  gives  great  richness  of  effect. 

The  famous  Shijo  academy  had  its  origin 
in  Buson's  school,  for  it  was  Buson's  famous 
pupil,  Matsumura  Goshun  (Gekkei),  who, 
with  his  brother  Keibun,  established  it. 
This  school  has  usually  been  confused  by 
foreign  students  with  the  Maruyama  studio, 
but  the  two  were  entirely  distinct,  although 
Okyo  and  his  pupils  used  something  of  the 
same  loose  technique  that  characterized  the 
work  of  Goshun  and  his  followers.  All  of 
these  men  and  practically  all  of  their  fol- 
lowers— although  painters  first  and  only  in- 
cidentally working  for  wood-engraving — 
produced  delightful  books.  One  of  the 
rarest  and  most  curious  of  these  volumes 
was  the  work  of  the  Osaka  artist,  Sato  Sui- 
seki  Masuyuki.  It  is  called  the  "Suiseki 
Gwafu"  and  appeared  in  1814.  The  draw- 
ings show  something  of  the  brutality  that 
marked  Baitei's  work.    Both  men  flung  rules 


utterly  aside  and  expressed  what  they 
wanted  to  convey  in  the  baldest  and  most 
abrupt  fashion.  Nothing  could  be  further 
removed  from  the  work  of  the  print-de- 
signers in  Yedo  at  this  time  than  the  im- 
pressionism of  these  Kyoto  men.  One  must 
be  in  entirely  different  moods  for  the  two 
kinds  of  drawings.  If  one  admires  the 
beauty  and  flowing  lines  of  a  print  by  Uta- 
maro,  he  may  also  have  moods  when  the 
tremendous  daring  and  strength  of  the  re- 
bellious souls  of  the  Bunjingwa  school  who 
created  such  work  as  Buson's,  Baitei's,  and 
Suiseki's  appeal  powerfully  to  him,  and 
seems,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  very 
essence  of  art,  in  which  the  artist,  despising 
any  sensuous  appeal  of  beauty,  endeavors 
to  express  his  ideas  by  the  simplest  and 
ruggedest  truth. 

Book-collecting  has  been  a  fad  among 
educated  Japanese  for  many  years,  and 
these  books  have  always  been  especially 
popular  with  them.  But,  while  Americans 
and  Europeans  have  been  devoting  their  at- 
tention to  the  prints,  these  utterly  charming 
books  have  been  almost  ignored  and  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  as  rare  as  the  rarest 


From  Vclume  II  of  the  Mokyo  Wakan  Zatsuga  (1772)  by  Mokyo  Kanyosai. 
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work  by  the  Ukiyo-ye  artists.  The  tech- 
nique in  them,  impulsive  and  expressing 
much  in  little,  was  similar  to  that  which  the 
Japanese  had  been  familiar  with  for  genera- 
tions— the  technique  which,  in  superb 
kakemono  and  screens,  depicted  with  a  few 
rapid  strokes  of  the  brush  a  snowy  land- 
scape that  made  one  shiver  with  the  chill, 
or  a  rain-swept  river  where  a  dim  brown 
spot  or  two  became  broad-hatted  boatmen 
sculling  their  sampans  toward  the  sea. 

The  men  who  made  these  charming  draw- 
ings were  famous  in  their  own  generation 
and  occupied  a  far  higher  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  artistic  circles  of  the  time  than 
the  print-designers  of  Yedo,  whose  fame  is 


so  largely  posthumous.  The  French  are  the 
only  foreigners  who  have  been  quick  to  ap- 
preciate these  books,  and  when  in  the  early 
seventies  the  Duret  collection  appeared  in 
Paris  containing  many  of  these  works,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  artists  who  saw  them 
knew  no  bounds.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  French  impressionism  had  its 
origin  in  this  far-off  Japanese  movement  of 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Allowing  for  the 
difference  in  subjects,  the  technique  of  some 
of  the  modern  French  drawings  might  al- 
most have  been  directly  copied  from  that 
used  by  Goshun,  Bumpo,  Nantei,  or  a 
dozen  other  eighteenth -century  Japanese 
painters. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


From  the  Bumpo  Sansui  Gwafu.    Landscape  drawings  by  Kawamura  Bumpo. 
Published  Bunsei  7  ( 1824). 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  7. 


THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR 

BY   ALEXANDER   DANA   NOYES 


SO  long  as  human  nature  remains  what 
it  is,  the  idea  will  doubtless  continue 
to  prevail  that  a  new  year  is  sure  to  intro- 
duce new  experiences  and  an  altered  state 
of  pubhc  or  private  affairs.     Mankind  is 

not  made  up  of  incorrigible 
When  a  optimists,  yet  New  Year's 
Begins"  Day  expectations  are  almost 

invariably  for  something  bet- 
ter. It  is  not  only  the  poet  who  would 
have  the  bells  at  midnight  on  the  last 
day  of  an  old  year  ring  out  the  want,  the 
care,  the  sin,  ring  in  the  common  love 
of  good.  The  most  prosaic  of  us  se- 
cretly cherishes  at  the  end  of  a  troubled 
twelvemonth  the  feeling  that  a  chapter 
of  events  is  at  any  rate  definitely  closed, 
and  that  what  is  now  left  behind  us  will 
not  be  repeated.  All  of  us  take  the  occa- 
sion for  retrospect  of  a  past  twelvemonth, 
and  our  predictions  seldom  contemplate 
the  repeating  of  its  mistakes  and  misad- 
ventures. 

Retrospect  of  1920  will  in  some  regards 
give  a  more  distinct  and  consistent  pic- 
ture than  is  usually  possible.  In  the 
financial  and  industrial  field  the  past  year 
has  certainly  been  marked  by  dispelling 
of  illusions  and  clearing  up  of  facts;  every- 
body understands  the  economic  situation 
vastly  better  than  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  understand  it  at  the  end  of  December, 
1919.  Whether  one  can  say  as  much  of 
the  political  situation  may  be  doubted. 
That  situation,  ever  since  the  armistice, 
has  seemed  to  change  only  from  one  ob- 
scure and  bewildering  phase  to  another 
even  more  bewildering.  Very  rarely  has 
it  been  so  difficult  to  make  out  what  was 
the  actual  political  condition  of  the  world 
as  a  whole  at  any  given  moment,  or  even 
to  discover  in  what  direction  events  were 
moving — if,  indeed,  they  were  actually 
moving  at  all. 


PROBABLY  the  greatest  historic  fact 
of  1920  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
disintegrating  tendencies  of  what  we 
call  Bolshevism  to  extend  on  any  impor- 
tant scale  beyond  the  borders  of  Russia. 
When  one  remembers  the  atti- 
tude of  organized  labor  at  the  J^® 
end  of  1919,  even  in  England  of^th?^®^* 
and  America,  or  recalls  the  Past  Year 
predictions  of  a  year  ago  as  to 
the  necessary  political  consequences  of 
another  hard  winter  in  Central  Europe,  or 
reflects  on  the  course  of  European  events 
in  the  similar  period  after  the  Terrorists 
had  got  control  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  fact  that  Europe  as  a  whole  is  in  far 
less  apparent  danger  of  the  spread  of  such 
influences  than  it  seemed  to  be  last  De- 
cember is  of  paramount  importance. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  year  ends  with 
the  Bolshevist  dictators  victorious  over 
all  their  internal  enemies. 

WE  are  even  now  witnessing  the  cli- 
max of  an  outbreak  of  assassination 
and  civil  war  in  Ireland.  Recent  conces- 
sions by  the  Italian  Government  to  the 
insurgent  factory  hands  have  gone  pretty 
far    toward   repudiating    the  - 

rights  of  private  property.  If  ^^  ^^  ^^^o 
popular  government  on  the 
basis  of  equal  suffrage  has  shown  increas- 
ing stability  in  most  of  the  world,  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  one  popular  election  in 
1920  has  indicated  political  feelings  or 
political  conditions  which  left  the  most 
experienced  observer  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  they  either  signified  or 
foreshadowed.  The  latest  of  those  events, 
the  Greek  electorate's  repudiation  of  their 
celebrated  war  minister  and  overwhelm- 
ing vote  for  restoration  to  the  throne 
of  the  notorious  exiled  satellite  of  the 
Kaiser,  only  emphasized  the  puzzled 
doubt  which  the  attitude  of  voters  else- 
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where  had  already  created.  In  other 
countries  than  Greece,  many  people  were 
asking  in  1920  whether  the  political  com- 
munities which  fought  the  war  against 
Germany  were  not  now  in  a  mood  for  dis- 
placing  every   conspicuous   public   man 


command  the  same  interest  as  forecast, 
but  that  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  In 
the  first  place,  events  and  tendencies, 
whether  political  or  economic,  very  rarely 
group  themselves  by  calendar  years. 
They  have  notably  failed  to  do  so  in  the 


who  had  to  do  with  the  great  struggle,  and  two  years  following  the  armistice.  Since 
wiping  out  the  memory  of  the  war  itself.  November,  1918,  the  course  of  political 
It  is  possible  that  this  confusing  series  history  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
of  events  has  been  one  of  the  many  inliu-  chapters.  The  first,  which  began  with 
ences  in  the  disturbed  financial  markets  the  surrender  of  Germany  and  terminated 
of  the  year.  It  has  certainly  seemed  at  toward  the  middle  of  19 19,  embodied  the 
times  to  act  as  a  contributory  cause  for  struggle  of  Central  and  Western  Europe 
the  profoundly  unsettled  international  ex-  against  the  actual  overthrow  of  their  po- 
change  market.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  litical  institutions  by  Bolshevist  propa- 
to  draw  unwarranted  inferences.  The  ganda  from  the  East, 
picture  presented  by  Italy  and  Ireland  is  The  German  and  French  elections  end- 
something  entirely  familiar  in  the  after-  ed  that  period.  Between  the  middle  of 
math  of  all  great  wars,  under  the  influence  19 19  and  the  spring  of  1920  came  a  chap- 
of  unsettled  political  ideas  and  of  familiar-  ter  of  effort  at  rehabilitation  of  political 
ity  with  violent  methods.  It  is  one  of  the  and  economic  conditions,  hampered  and 
legacies  of  war  which  invariably  reappears  in  some  countries  defeated  by  the  confu- 
in  history ;  even  in  the  history  of  our  own  sion  over  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty 
country,  where  the  immediate  sequel  to  and  by  the  obstacles  which  blocked  return 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  armed  re-  to  normal  production,  notably  in  France 
bellion  against  the  government  in  some  of  and  Central  Europe.  The  world  is  ap- 
the  States  and  bitter  hostility,  economic  parently  still  in  the  third  chapter  of 
and  political,  between  the  others.  The  events,  which  has  been  characterized  by 
essential  fact  was  that  those  chaotic  epi-  efforts  to  straighten  out  the  provisions  of 
sodes,  like  the  Southern  disturbances  of  the  treaty,  make  the  indemnity  payments 
1867  and  1868,  ended  with  the  ending  of  possible,  and  restore  orderly  relations  be- 
the  transition  period  which  made  them  tween  the  states  of  Europe, 
possible. 


THE  turnmg  of  the  electorate  against 
the  war  ministries  in  a  period  of  re- 
construction has  only  repeated  on  this 
occasion  the  precise  story  of  Europe  after 
181 5  and  the  United  States  after  1865. 


Downfall  of 
the  War 
Ministries 


Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  the    termination  of  the  war  is  quite 


present  reversion  in  political 
sentiment  toward  conditions 
as  they  existed  before  the  war 
may  be  at  bottom  only  another  manifes- 
tation of  the  world-wide  effort  to  shake 
off  the  abnormal  influences  of  the  war. 


WHEN  and  in  just  what  way  a  new 
chapter  of  political  events  will 
open,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  predict, 
except  that  it  will  not  automatically  begin 
on  January  i.     The  course  of  financial 

and    economic    events  siPxCe         -      -'^^ 

The  Next 
Chapter  of 
Events 


as  unevenly  divided  in  its 
chronology.  From  November 
of  1918  to  March  of  1919  we  had  the 
period  of  declining  prices,  directly  due  to 
suspension  of  the  war  purchases,  but 
checked  abruptly  by  evidence  of  actual 


Even  though  the  form  which  the  effort  shortage  in  the  supply  of  goods  on  mer- 

assumed  in  these  directions  during  1920  chants'  shelves.     From  March  of  1919  to 

may  have  been  illogical  and  unreasonable,  March  of  1920  the  whole  economic  world 

the  instinct  back  of  it  did  not  wholly  was  under  the  influence,  first  of  the  rapid 

differ  from  that  which  prompted  the  con-  speeding-up  of  production,  and  next  of  the 

certed  rebellion  of  consuming  communi-  wild  speculation  for  the  rise  in  prices  on 


ties  m  every  country  agamst  war-time 
conditions,  war  prices,  war  markets,  war 
ideas  of  business,  and  war  profiteering. 
Retrospect   and   explanation   do   not 


all  financial  and  commercial  markets. 
The  completely  opposite  aspect  of  the 
series  of  events  which  began  with  the  sud- 
den department-store  reductions  of  last 


(Continued  on  page  ^g,  Jollovfing) 


Etched  by  Louis  Orr. 


LE  PONT  MARIE. 


Commenced  in  1618.     Although  Marie  de  Medicis  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  bridge,  Pont  Marie  is  considered  to  have 

derived  its  name  from  its  builder  Marie,  who  was  at  that  date  "Entrepreneur 

general  des  Fonts  de  France." 

— "  Some  Etchings  of  Old  Paris,"  page  163. 
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Street.  I  can  see  him  now  struggling 
with  the  effort  to  breathe — for  his  enemy 
was  that  terrible  trouble,  asthma — but 
always  ready  to  give  the  turbulent  "little 
ones"  the  drink  of  water,  book,  or  play- 
thing which  they  vociferously  demanded, 
or  equally  ready  to  weave  for  us  long 
stories  of  animal  life — stories  closely  re- 
sembling the  jungle  stories  of  Kipling — 
for  Mowgli  had  his  precursor  in  the  brain 
of  the  little  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  whose 
knowledge  of  natural  history  even  at  that 
early  age  was  strangely  accurate,  and 
whose  imagination  gave  to  the  creature 
of  forest  and  field  impersonations  as  vivid 
as  those  which  Rudyard  Kipling  has 
made  immortal  for  all  time. 

We  used  to  sit,  Elliott  and  I,  on  two 
little  chairs,  near  the  higher  chair  which 
was  his,  and  drink  in  these  tales  of  end- 
less variety,  which  always  were  ''to  be 
continued  in  our  next" — a  serial  story 
which  never  flagged  in  interest  for  us, 
though  sometimes  it  continued  from 
week  to  week,  or  even  from  month  to 
month. 

It  was  in  the  nursery  that  he  wrote,  at 
the  age  of  seven,  the  famous  essay  on 
"The  Foregoing  Ant."  He  had  read  in 
Wood's  "Natural  History"  many  de- 
scriptions of  various  species  of  ant,  and  in 
one  instance  on  turning  the  page  the 
author  continued :  "  The  foregoing  ant  has 
such    and    such    characteristics."     The 


^^^^^HE  first  recollections  of  a 
child  are  dim  and  hazy, 
and  so  the  nursery  at  28 
East  20th  Street,  in  New 
York  City,  does  not  stand 
out  as  clearly  to  me  as  I 
wish  it  did — but  the  personality  of  my 
brother  overshadowed  the  room,  as  his 
personality  all  through  life  dominated  his 
environment. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  about  four, 
and  he  about  seven,  when  my  first  mem- 
ory takes  definite  form.  My  older  sister, 
Anna,  though  only  four  years  older  than 
my  brother  Theodore,  was  always  mys- 
teriously classed  with  the  "grown  peo- 
ple," and  the  "nursery"  consisted  of  my 
brother  Theodore,  my  brother  Elliott,  a 
year  and  a  half  younger  than  Theodore, 
and  myself,  still  a  year  and  a  half  younger 
than  Elliott. 

In  those  days  we  were  "Teedie,"  "El- 
lie,"  and  "Conie,"  and  we  had  the  most 
lovely  mother,  the  most  manly,  able,  and 
delightful  father,  and  the  most  charming 
aunt,  Anna  Bulloch,  the  sister  of  my 
Southern  mother,  with  whom  children 
were  ever  blessed. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  name  later 
became  the  synonym  of  virile  health  and 
vigor,  was  a  fragile,  patient  sufferer  in 
those  early  days  of  the  nursery  in  20th 
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Elliott  Roosevelt,  aged  five  and  a  half  years, 
about  1865. 


addressed,  later,  such  exquisite  poems 
that  I  have  always  felt  that  they  should 
have  been  given  more  than  private  cir- 
culation, was  a  Pennsylvanian  of  Quaker 
blood. 

The  first  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the 
youngest  of  five  sons,  and  I  remember  my 
mother  used  to  tell  me  how  friends  of  her 
mother-in-law  once  told  her  that  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Van  Schaack  Roosevelt  was  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  "that  lovely  Mrs. 
Roosevelt"  with  those  "five  horrid  hoysJ^ 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  unpleasant  ad- 
jective "horrid"  was  only  adaptable  to 
the  five  little  boys  from  the  usual  stand- 
point of  boyish  mischief,  untidiness,  and 
general  youthful  irrepressibleness. 

The  youngest,  my  father,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  often  told  us  himself  how  he 
deplored  the  fate  of  being  the  "fifth  wheel 
to  the  coach,"  and  of  how  many  a  morti- 
fication he  had  to  endure  by  wearing 
clothes  cut  down  from  the  different  shapes 
of  his  older  brothers,  and  much  depleted 
shoes  about  which,  once,  on  overhearing 
his  mother  say,  "These  were  Robert's, 
but  will  be  a  good  change  for  Theodore," 


young  naturalist,  thinking  that  this  par- 
ticular ant  was  unique,  and  being  specially 
interested  in  its  forthgiving  character,  de- 
cided to  write  a  special  thesis  on  "The 
Foregoing  Ant,"  to  the  reading  of  which 
essay  he  called  in  conclave  "the  grown 
people."  One  can  well  imagine  the  ten- 
der amusement  over  the  little  author,  an 
amusement,  however,  which  those  wise 
"grown  people"  of  28  East  20th  Street 
never  let  degenerate  into  ridicule. 

No  memories  of  my  brother  could  be 
accurate  without  an  analysis  of  the  per- 
sonalities who  formed  so  big  a  part  of  our 
environment  in  childhood,  and  I  feel  that 
my  father,  the  first  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
has  never  been  adequately  described. 

He  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Van 
Schaack  and  Margaret  Barnhill  Roose- 
velt, whose  old  home  on  the  corner  of 
14th  Street  and  Broadway  was  long  a 
landmark  in  New  York  City.  Cornelius 
Van  Schaack  Roosevelt  was  a  typical 
merchant  of  his  day,  fine  and  true  and 
loyal,  but  ultraconservative  in  many 
ways;  and  his  lovely  wife,  to  whom  he 


'tX4isi^:^sgs^^i^a&;iE^^ia& 


Corinne  Roosevelt,  about  four  years  old,  1865. 
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he  protested,  vigorously  crying  out  that 
he  was  ''tired  of  changes." 

As  the  first  Theodore  grew  older  he  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
characters  with  whom  I,  personally,  have 
ever  come  in  contact;  sunny,  gay,  domi- 
nant, unselfish,  forceful,  and  versatile,  he 
yet  had  the  extraordinary  power  of  being 
a  focussed  indi- 
vidual, although  an 
''all-round"  man. 
Nothing  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  to  achieve 
results  in  this  world 
if  one  is  filled  full  of 
great  tolerance  and 
the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  The  per- 
son who  achieves 
must  generally  be  a 
one-ideaed  individ- 
ual, concentrated 
entirely  on  that  one 
idea  and  ruthless  in 
his  aspect  toward 
other  men  and 
other  ideas. 

My  father,  in  his 
brief  life  of  forty- 
six  years,  achieved 
almost  everything 
he  undertook,  and 
he  undertook  many 
things,  but,  al- 
though able  to  give 
the  concentration 
which  is  necessary 
to  achievement,  he 

had  the  power  of  interesting  himself  in 
many  things  outside  of  his  own  special 
interests,  and  by  the  most  deHcate  and 
comprehending  sympathy  made  himself  a 
factor  in  the  lives  of  any  number  of  other 
human  beings. 

My  brother's  great  love  for  his  kind 
was  a  direct  inheritance  from  the  man 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  in  his  city 
of  nearly  every  patriotic,  humanitarian, 
and  educational  endeavor.  I  think,  per- 
haps, the  combination  of  the  stern  old 
Dutch  blood  with  the  Irish  blood,  of 
which  my  brother  always  boasted,  made 
my  father  what  he  was — unswerving  in 
duty,  impeccable  in  honesty  and  upright- 
ness, and  yet  responsive  to  the  joy  of  life 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  would  dance 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  aged  seven,  1865. 


all  night,' and  drive  his  "four-in-hand" 
coach  so  fast  that  the  old  tradition  was 
"that  his  grooms  frequently  fell  out  at 
the  corners"  I 

I  remember  that  he  always  gave  up  one 
day  of  every  week  (and  he  was  a  very  busy 
merchant  and  then  banker)  to  the  personal 
visiting  of  the  poor  in  their  homes.    He  was 

not  satisfied  with 
doing  active  work 
on  many  organiza- 
tions, although  he 
did  the  most  ex- 
traordinary amount 
of  active  organiza- 
tion work,  being  one 
of  the  founders  of 
the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  of  the  State 
Aid  Society,  of  the 
Allotment  Commis- 
sion in  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  and 
of  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital,  not  to 
mention  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural 
History  and  the 
Museum  of  Art — 
but  he  felt  that 
even  more  than  this 
organized  effort 
must  be  the  effort 
to  get  close  to  the 
hearts  and  homes 
of  those  who  were 
less  fortunately 
situated  than  he. 
My  older  sister  suffered  from  spinal 
trouble,  and  my  father  was  determined  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  make  her  body 
fit  for  life's  joys  and  life's  labors,  and  it 
was  because  of  his  efforts  to  give  his  little 
girl  health — successful  efforts — that  in 
co-operation  with  his  friends,  Howard 
Potter  and  James  M.  Brown  and  several 
others,  he  started  the  great  work  of  the 
New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  having 
become  imbued  with  belief  in  the  meth- 
ods of  a  young  doctor,  Charles  Fayette 
Taylor.  Nobody  at  that  time  believed 
in  treating  such  diseases  in  quite  the  way 
in  which  modern  orthopaedy  treats  them 
now,  but  my  father,  like  his  gifted  son, 
had  the  vision  of  things  to  be,  and  was  a 
leader  in  his  way,  as  was  my  brother  in  his. 
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He  could  not  at  first  influence  sufficient  little  city  waifs  in  country  homes,  and 
people  to  start  the  building  of  a  hos-  thus  give  them  the  chance  of  health  and 
pital,  and  he  decided,  if  the  New  York  individual  care,  and  a  very  dramatic  in- 
public  could  only  see  what  the  new  in-  cident  occurred  many  years  after  my 
struments  would  do  for  the  stricken  chil-  father's  death,  when  my  brother,  as  gov- 
dren,  that  it  could  be  aroused  to  assist  ernor  of  New  York  and  candidate  for  the 
the  enterprise.  vice-presidency  in  1900,  had  gone  to  the 

And  so,  one  beautiful  spring  afternoon.  Far  West  to  make  the  great  campaign  for 

my  mother  gave  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  second  election  of  William  McKinley. 

a  purely  social  reception  at  our  second  The  governors  of  many  Western  States 

home,  at  6  West  57th  Street,  and  my  decided  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Portland, 

father  saw  to  it  that  the  little  sufferers  in  Oregon,  to  give  a  dinner  and  do  honor  to 

whom  he  was  interested  were  brought  the  governor  of  the  Empire  State,  and  as 

from    their    poverty-stricken    homes    to  Governor   Roosevelt   entered   the   room 

ours,  and  laid  upon  our  dining-room  table,  they  each  in  turn  presented  themselves  to 

with  the  steel  appliances,  which  could  help  him.     The  last  one  to  come  forward  was 

them  back  to  normal  limbs,  on  their  backs  Governor  Brady,  of  Alaska,  and  as  he 

and  legs,  thus  ready  to  visualize  to  New  shook  hands  with  Governor  Roosevelt  he 

York  citizens  how  these  stricken  little  said:    "Governor   Roosevelt,    the   other 

people  might  be  cured.     He  placed  me  by  governors  have  greeted  you  with  interest, 

the  table  where  the  children  lay,  and  ex-  simply  as  a  fellow  governor  and  a  great 

plained  to  me  how  I  could  show  the  ap-  American,  but  I  greet  you  with  infinitely 

pliances,  and  what  they  were  supposed  to  more  interest,  as  the  son  of  your  father, 

achieve;  and  I  can  still  hear  the  voice  of  the  first  Theodore  Roosevelt." 

the  first  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  as  she  My   brother   smiled   and   shook   him 

leaned  over  one  fragile-looking  child  and,  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  asked  in  what 

turning  to  my  father,  said:   *' Theodore,  special  way  he  had  been  interested  in  our 

you  are  right;  these  children  must  be  re-  father,    and   he   replied:    "Your   father 

stored    and    made   into    active   citizens  picked  me  up  from  the  streets  in  New 

again,  and  I  for  one  will  help  you  in  your  York,  a  waif  and  an  orphan,  and  sent  me 

work."  to   a   Western   family,   paying   for   my 

That  very  day  enough  money  was  do-  transportation    and    early    care.     Years 

nated  to  start  the  first  Orthopaedic  Hos-  passed  and  I  was  able  to  repay  the  money 

pital,  in  East  59th  Street.    Many  business  which  had  given  me  my  start  in  life,  but 

friends  of  my  father  used  to  tell  me  that  I  can  never  repay  what  he  did  for  me,  for 

they  feared  his  sudden  visits  when,  with  a  it  was  through  that  early  care  and  by 

certain  expression  in  his  eyes,  he  would  giving  me  such  a  foster  mother  and  father 

approach  them,  for  then  before  he  could  that  I  gradually  rose  in  the  world,  until 

say  anything  at  all  they  would  feel  obliged  to-day  I  can  greet  his  son  as  a  fellow 

to  take  out  their  pocket-books  and  say:  governor  of  a  part  of  our  great  country." 

"How  much  this  time,  Theodore?"  I  was  so  thrilled  when  my  brother  told 

One  of  his  most  devoted  interests  was  me  this  story  on  his  return  from  that  cam- 

the  newsboys'  lodging-house  in  West  i8th  paign,  that  the  very  next  Sunday  evening 

Street  and  later  in  35th  Street,  under  the  I  begged  him  to  go  with  me  to  the  old  35th 

auspices  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Street  lodging-house  to  tell  the  newsboys 

Every  Sunday  evening  of  his  life  he  went  that  were  assembled  there  the  story  of 

lo    that   lodging-house,   after  our  early  another  little  newsboy,  now  the  governor 

hospitable  Sunday  supper,  to  which  many  of  Alaska,  to  show  that  there  is  no  bar  in 

a  forlorn  relation  or  stranded  stranger  in  this  great,  free  country  of  ours  to  what 

New  York  was  always  invited,  and  there  personal  effort  may  achieve, 

he  would  talk  to  the  boys,  giving  them  My  father  was  the  most  intimate  friend 

just  such  ideas  of  patriotism,  good  citi-  of  each  of  his  children,  and  in  some  unique 

zenship,  and  manly  morality  as  were  the  way  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  respond- 

themes  of  his  son  in  later  years.  ing  to  the  need  of  each,  and  we  all  craved 

The  foundational  scheme  of  the  Chil-  him   as    our    most    desired    companion, 

dren's  Aid  Society  was,  and  is,  to  place  One  of  his  delightful  rules  was  that  on  the 
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birthday  of  each  child  he  should  give  him-  not  dance  as  I  had  always  done,  and  I  re- 
self  in  some  special  way  to  that  child,  and  member  when  I  was  going  to  a  little  en- 
many  were  the  perfect  excursions  which  tertainment,  just  as  I  was  leaving  the 
he  and  I  took  together  on  my  birthday,  house  I  received  an  exquisite  bunch  of 

The  day,  being  toward  the  end  of  Sep-  violets  with  a  card  from  my  father,  asking 
tember,  was  always  spent  in  the  country,  me  to  wear  the  flowers,  and  think  of  his 
and,  lover  as  he  was  of  fine  horses,  I  was  wish  that  I  should  not  overtire  myself, 
always  given  the  special  treat  of  an  all  but  also  of  his  sympathy  that  I  could  not 
day's  adventure  behind  a  pair  of  splendid  do  quite  what  I  had  always  done, 
trotters.  We  would  take  the  books  of  Comparatively  few  little  girls  of  four- 
poetry  which  we  both  loved,  and  we  teen  have  had  so  loverlike  an  attention 
would  disappear  for  the  whole  day,  driv-  from  a  father,  and  just  such  thought  and 
ing  many  miles  through  leafy  lanes  until  tender,  loving  comprehension  made  our 
we  found  the  ideal  spot,  where  we  un-  relationship  to  our  father  one  of  perfect 
harnessed  the  horses  and  gave  them  their  comradeship,  and  yet  of  respectful  adora- 
dinner,  and,  having  taken  our  own  de-  tion.  He  taught  us  all,  when  very  young, 
licious  picnic  lunch,  would  read  aloud  to  to  ride  and  to  swim  and  to  climb  trees.  I 
each  other  by  the  hour,  until  the  early  remember  the  careful  way  in  which  he 
September  twilight  warned  us  that  we  would  show  us  dead  limbs  and  warn  us 
must  be  on  our  way  homeward.  about  watching  out  for  them,  and  then. 

In  those  earlier  days  in  New  York  the  having  taught  us  and  having  warned  us, 

amusements  were  perhaps  simpler,  but  he  gave  us  full  liberty  to  try  our  wings  and 

the  hospitality  was  none  the  less  generous,  fall  by  the  wayside  should  they  prove 

and  our  parents  were  indeed  ''given  to  inadequate  for  our  adventures, 

hospitality."               '  After  graduating  from  our  first  Shet- 

My  lovely  Southern  mother,  of  whom  land  pony,  he  provided  us  each  with  a 

I  shall  speak  more  later,  had  inherited  riding-horse,  and   always   rode  with  us 

from  her  forebears  a  gift  for  hospitality,  himself,   and   a   merry   cavalcade   went 

and   we   young    children,    according    to  forth  from  our  country  home,  either  early 

Southern  customs,  were  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  morning  before  he  started  for  the 

more  with  our  elders  than  was  the  case  train  or  in  the  soft  summer  evenings  on 

with  many  New  York  children.     I  am  a  his  return.     When  at  one  time  we  were 

great  believer  in  such  mingling,  and  some  living  on  the  Hudson  River,  we  had  hoped 

of  the  happiest  friendships  of  our  later  one   autumn   afternoon   that   he   would 

lives  were  formed  with  the  chosen  com-  come  home  early  from  the  city,  and  great 

panions  of  our  parents,  but  many  things  was  our  disappointment  when  a  tremen- 

were  done  for  us  individually  as  well,  dous  storm  came  up  and  we  realized  that 

When  we  were  between  thirteen  and  six-  he  would  take  a  later  train,  and  that  our 

teen  I  remember  the  delightful  little  Fri-  beloved  ride  must  be  foregone.     We  were 

day  evening  dances  which  my  mother  and  eagerly  waiting  in  the  hall  for  his  return 

father  organized  for  us  in  57th  Street,  in  and  watching  the  rain  falling  in  torrents 

which  they  took  actual  part  themselves,  and  the  wind  blowing  it  in  gusts,  when 

As  I  said  before,  my  father  could  dance  the  depot  wagon  drove  up  to  the  door  and 

all  night  with  the  same  delightful  vim  my  father  leaped  out,  followed  by  the 

that  he  could  turn  to  business  or  phi-  slight  figure  of  a  somewhat  younger  man. 

lanthropy  in  the  daytime,  and  he  en-  As  the  young  man  tried  to  put  up  his 

joyed  our  pleasures  as  he  did  his  own.     It  umbrella  it  blew  inside  out  and,  like  a 

always  seems  to  me  sad  that  the  relation-  dilapidated  pinwheel  loosened  from  his 

ship  between  father  and  son,  or  father  and  hand,  ran  round  and  round  in  a  circle, 

daughter,  should  not  have  the  quality  of  The  unknown  guest  merrily  chased  the 

charm,  a  quality  which  it  so  often  lacks,  umbrella  pinwheel,  and  my  mother,  who 

and  which  I  believe  is  largely  lacking  be-  had  joined  us  children  at  the  window, 

cause  of  the  failure  of  the  older  generation  laughingly  wondered  who  my  father's  new 

to  enter  into  the  attitude  of  the  younger  friend  was.     The  front  door  opened,  and 

generation.  the  two  dripping  men  came  in,  and  we 

I  was  delicate  at  one  period  and  could  rushed  to  meet  them. 
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I  can  see  the  laughing  face  of  the  young  father  has  a  romantic  flavor  to  it.     My 

man  become  suddenly  shy  and  a  little  self-  grandmother,    Mrs.    Stephens    Bulloch, 

conscious,  as  my  father  said  to  my  mother :  lived  in  an  old  plantation  above  Atlanta, 

u^Tu,:^  T„.„^.. .. ^^  ^jjg  sand-hills  of  Georgia.     There,  in 

the  old  white-columned  house  overlook- 
ing a  beautiful  valley,  my  grandmother 
led  a  patriarchal  life,  the  head  of  a  large 


Mittie,  I  want  to  present  to  you  a  young 
man  who  in  the  future,  I  believe,  will 
make  his  name  well  known  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  Mr.  John  Hay,  and  I 
wish  the  children  to 


shake   hands   with 
him." 

Many  and  many 
a  time,  long,  long 
years  after,  when 
John  Hay  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  in 
the  cabinet  of  the 
second  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  he  used 
to  refer  to  that 
stormy  autumn 
afternoon  when  a 
delicate  boy  of 
eleven,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  father, 
shook  hands  with 
him  and  looked 
gravely  up  into  his 
face,  wondering 
perhaps  how  John 
Hay  was  going  to 
make  his  name 
known  throughout 
the  United  States. 
How  little  did  Mr. 
Hay  think  then 
that  one  day  he 
would  be  the  Sec- 
retary  of   State 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  about  eighteen  months 
old.  i860. 


family,  for  she  had 
been  as  a  young  girl 
the  second  wife  of 
Senator  John  El- 
liott, and  she  not 
only  brought  up  the 
children  and  step- 
children of  that 
marriage,  but  the 
children  and  step- 
child of  her  second 
marriage  as  well. 
My  own  mother 
was  the  second 
daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stephens 
Bulloch,  but  she 
never  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  her 
Elliott  half  brother 
and  sisters  and  her 
own  brother  and 
sister. 

In  the  roomy  old 
home  with  its  sim- 
ple white  columns 
there  was  led  an 
ideal  life,  and  the 
devotion  of  her 
children  to  my 
beautiful    grand- 


when  that  same  little  delicate  boy  was  mother,  as  the  many  letters  in  my  posses- 
President  of  the  United  States.  sion  prove,  was  one  of  the  inspiring  factors 

My  father's  intimacy  with  John  Hay  in  their  lives,  and  became  the  same  to  our 

had  come  about  through  the  fact  of  con-  own  childhood,  for  many  were  the  loving 

tact  in  the  Civil  War,  when  they  both  stories  told  us  by  my  mother  and  aunt  of 

worked  so  hard  in  Washington  together,  the  wonderful  character  of  their  mother, 

My  father  stands  out  as  the  most  domi-  who  ran  her  Southern  plantation  (Mr. 

nant  figure  in  our  early  childhood.     Not  Bulloch  died  comparatively  young)  with 

that  my  mother  was  not  equally  indi-  all  the  practical  ability  and  kindly  super- 

vidual,  but  her  delicate  health  prevented  vision  over  her  slaves  characteristic  of  the 

her  from  entering  into  our  sports  and  un-  Southern  men  and  women  of  her  time, 

ruly  doings  as  our  father  did;  but  I  have  The  aforesaid  slaves  were  treated  as 

always  thought  that  she,  in  an  almost  friends  of  the  family,  and  they  became  to 

equal  degree  with  my  father,  influenced  us,  her  little  Northern  grandchildren,  fig- 


my  brother's  nature,  both  by  her  French 
Huguenot    and    Scotch    blood   and    her 
Southern  ancestry. 
The   story  of  her  meeting  with  my 


ures  of  great  interest.  We  were  never 
tired  of  hearing  the  stories  of  "Daddy 
Luke"  and  "Mom  Charlotte." 

The  first  of  these  two,  a  magnificent 
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Nubian,  with  thick  black  lips  and  very  nary  dangers  of  house  or  grounds,  and 

curly  hair,  was  the  coachman  and  trusted  each  sympathetically  rounding  out  the 

comrade  of  my  grandmother's  children,  care-free  life  of  the  other, 

while  his  wife,  '^Mom  Charlotte,"  was  My    mother's    brilliant    half-brother, 

a  very  fastidious  mulatto,  slender  and  Stewart  Elliott,  whose  love  of  art  and 

handsome,  who,  for  some  illogical  reason,  literature  and  music  took  him  far  afield, 

considered  her  mixed  blood  superior  to  his  spent  much  of  his  time  abroad,  and  when 


pure  dark  strain. 
She  loved  him,  but 
with  a  certain 
amount  of  disdain, 
and,  though  on 
week  days  she 
treated  him  more 
or  less  as  an  equal, 
on  Sundays,  when 
dressed  in  her  very 
best  bandanna  and 
her  most  elegant 
prayer-book  in 
hand,  she  utterly 
refused  to  have  him 
walk  beside  her  on 
the  path  to  church, 
and  obliged  him 
ignominiously  to 
bring  up  the  rear 
with  shamefaced 
inferiority.  Mom 
Charlotte,  on  Sun- 
days, when  in  her 
superior  mood, 
would  look  at  her 
spouse  with  con- 
tempt, and  say, 
'^B'Luke,  he  noth- 
in'  but  a  black  nig- 
ger; he  mout'  stan' 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  about  four  years 
old,  1862. 


he  came  back  to 
Roswell  (the  name 
of  the  plantation) 
he  was  always  much 
amused  at  the 
quaint  slave  cus- 
toms. One  perfect 
moonlight  night  he 
took  his  guitar  into 
the  grove  near  the 
house  to  sing  to  the 
group  of  girls  on 
the  porch,  but 
shortly  afterward 
returned  much  dis- 
gusted and  de- 
scribed the  conver- 
sation which  he  had 
overheard  between 
little  white  Irvine 
and  little  black 
Sarah  on  the  back 
porch.  It  ran  as 
follows,  both  chil- 
dren gazing  up  into 
the  sky :  Sarah — 
"  Sonny,  do  you  see 
demoon?"  *^Yes, 
Sarah,  it  do  crawl 
like  a  worrum." 
The   moon  at   the 


out  to  de  spring,"  referring  to  Daddy  moment  was  performing  the  feat  which 

Luke's  thick  Nubian  lips,  and  pointing  at  Shelley  poetically  described  as  gliding, 

the  well  about  one  hundred  yards  distant  '' glimmering   o'er   its   fleecelike    floor." 

from  the  porch.  The  young  musician  could  not  stand  the 

There  was  also  a  certain  ''little  black  proximity  of  such  masters  of  simile  as 

Sarah,"  who  was  the  foster-sister  of  my  were  Irvine  and  Sarah,  and  demanded 

uncle,    Irvine    Bulloch,    my    mother's  that  they  should  be  forbidden  the  back 

younger  brother.     In  the  old  Southern  porch  on  moonlight  nights  from  that  time 

days  on  such  plantations  there  was  almost  forth  ! 

always  a  colored ''pickaninny"  to  match        There  was  also  another  young  slave 

each  white  child,  and  they  were  actually  who  went  by  the  name  of  "Black  Bess," 

considered   as  foster   brother   or   sister,  and    was    the    devoted    companion    of 

Little  Irvine  was  afraid  of  the  darkness  her  two  young  mistresses,  Martha,  my 

inside  the  house,  and  little  Sarah  was  mother,  and  her  sister,  Anna  Bulloch, 

afraid  of  the  darkness  outside  the  house.  She  slept  on  a  mat  at  the  foot  of  their 

and  so  the  little  white  boy  and  the  little  beds,  and  rendered  the  devoted  services 

black  girl  were  inseparable  companions,  that  only  the  slave  of  the  old  plantation 

each  guarding  the  other  from  the  imagi-  days  ever  gave  to  his  or  her  mistress. 
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My  mother  used  to  accompany  her 
mother  on  her  visits  to  all  the  outlying 
little  huts  in  which  the  various  negroes 
lived,  and  she  often  told  us  the  story  of  a 
visit  one  day  to  "Mom  Lucy's"  Httle 
home,  where  a  baby  had  just  been  born. 
Mom  Lucy  had  had  several  children, 


Lucy?"  "Why,  ole  miss,  don't  you  un- 
derstan'  ?  dey  all  done  go  to  deir  heavenly 
home,  and  so  I  jus'  call  dis  one  'Come, 
see  de  world  and  go,'  and  my  ole  man  and 
me  we  is  goin'  to  call  her  'Cumsy'  fo' 
short." 

My  grandmother  tried  to  argue  Lucy 


Theodore  Roosevelt.  Sr.,  aged  thirty,  1862. 


none  of  whom  had  lived  but  a  few  hours, 
and  when  my  grandmother  and  her  little 
daughter  visited  the  new  baby,  now  about 
a  week  old,  the  mother,  still  lying  on  her 
couch,  looked  up  at  my  grandmother  and 
said:  "Ole  miss,  I  jus'  done  name  her." 
"And  what  have  you  named  her,  Lucy ? " 
asked  my  grandmother;  "she  is  a  fine 
baby,  and  I  am  so  glad  you  are  going  to 
have  the  comfort  of  her  all  your  l2e." 
"Oh !"  said  the  colored  woman  sadly,  "I 
don't  'spec'  her  to  live;  dey  ain't  none  of 
'em  done  live,  and  so  I  jus'  call  her 
Cumsy."  "Cumsy?"  said  my  grand- 
mother;   "and   what   may    that   mean, 


out  of  this  mortuary  cognomen,  but  with 
no  effect,  and  years  afterward,  when  my 
mother  revisited  Roswell  as  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  one  of  the  first  negroes  to 
greet  her  was  "  Come,  see  the  world  and 

go!" 

All  these  stories  of  the  old  plantation 
were  fascinating  to  the  children  of  the 
nursery  in  20th  Street,  and  we  loved  to 
hear  how  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  that 
old  house  played  and  worked,  for  they 
all  did  their  share  in  the  work  of  the 
household.  There  the  beautiful  half- 
sister  of  my  mother,  Susan  Elliott, 
brought  her   Northern   lover,   Hilborne 
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West,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  sister,  Mary 
West,  had  shortly  before  married  Weir 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  the  older 
brother  of  my  father,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. This  same  Hilborne  West,  a  young 
physician  of  brilliant  promise,  adored  the 
informal,  fascinating  plantation  life,  and 


haired  girl  of  fifteen  which  later  was  to 
develop  into  so  deep  a  devotion  that  when 
the  young  Roosevelt,  two  years  later,  re- 
turned from  a  trip  abroad  and  found  this 
same  young  girl  visiting  her  sister  in 
Philadelphia,  he  succumbed  at  once  to 
the  fascination  from  which  he  had  never 


Martha  Bulloch  Roosevelt,  twenty-two  years  old,  about  1856. 


loved  the  companionship  of  the  two 
dainty,  pretty  girls  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen, Martha  and  Anna  Bulloch,  his 
fiancee's  young  half-sisters. 

Many  were  the  private  theatricals  and 
riding-parties,  and  during  that  first  gay 
visit  Doctor  West  constantly  spoke  of  his 
young  connection  by  marriage,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  he  felt  would  love  Roswell 
as  he  did. 

A  year  afterward,  inspired  by  the 
stories  of  Doctor  West,  my  father,  a 
young  man  of  nineteen,  asked  if  he  might 
pay  a  visit  at  the  old  plantation,  and 
there  began  the  love-affair  with  a  black- 


fully  recovered,  and  later  travelled  once 
more  to  the  old  pillared  house  on  the 
sand-hills  of  Georgia,  to  carry  Martha 
Bulloch  away  from  her  Southern  home 
forever. 

I  cannot  help  quoting  from  letters  from 
Martha  Bulloch  in  July,  1853,  shortly 
after  her  engagement,  and  again  from 
Martha  Roosevelt,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  later,  when  she  revisits  her  old  home. 
She  had  been  hard  to  win,  but  when  her 
lover  leaves  Roswell,  at  the  end  of  his 
first  visit,  immediately  following  their  en- 
gagement, she  yields  herself  fully  and 
writes: 
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"Roswell,  July  26,  1853. 
"Thee,  Dearest  Thee: 

"I  promised  to  tell  you  if  I  cried  when 
you  left  me.  I  had  determined  not  to  do 
so  if  possible,  but  when  the  dreadful  feel- 
ing came  over  me  that  you  were,  indeed, 
gone,  I  could  not  help  my  tears  from 
springing  and  had  to  rush  away  and 
be  alone  with  myseK.  Everything  now 
seems  associated  with  you.  Even  when  I 
run  up  the  stairs  going  to  my  own  room,  I 
feel  as  if  you  were  near  and  turn  involun- 
tarily to  kiss  my  hand  to  you.  I  feel, 
dear  Thee,  as  though  you  were  part  of  my 
existence,  and  that  I  only  live  in  your 
being,  for  now  I  am  confident  of  my  own 
deep  love.  When  I  went  into  lunch 
today  I  felt  very  sad,  for  there  was  no 
one  now  to  whom  to  make  the  request  to 
move  'just  a  quarter  of  an  inch  farther 
away' — but  how  foolish  I  am, — you  will 
be  tired  of  this  'rhapsody.'  .  .  . 

"Tom  King  has  just  been  here  to  per- 
suade us  to  join  the  Brush  Mountain 
picnic  tomorrow.  We  had  refused  but 
we  are  reconsidering." 

"July  27th. 

"We  have  just  returned  after  having 
had  a  most  delightful  time.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  for  our  horses  to  keep  a 
foothold,  the  Mountain  was  so  steep,  but 
we  were  fully  repaid  by  the  beautiful  ex- 
tended view  from  the  top,  and  when  we 
descended,  at  the  bottom,  the  gentlemen 
had  had  planks  spread  and  carriage 
cushions  arranged  for  us  to  rest,  and 
about  four  o'clock  we  had  our  dinner. 
Such  appetites !  Sandwiches,  chicken 
wings,  bread  and  cheese  disappeared  mi- 
raculously. 

"Tom  had  a  fire  built  and  we  had  nice 
hot  tea  and  about  six  o'clock  we  com- 
menced our  return.  I  had  promised  to 
ride  back  with  Henry  Stiles,  so  I  did  so, 
and  you  cannot  imagine  what  a  pictur- 
esque effect  our  riding  party  had, — not 
having  any  Habit,  I  fixed  a  bright  red 
shawl  as  a  skirt  and  a  long  red  scarf  on 
my  head,  turban  fashion  with  long  ends 
streaming.  Lizzie  Smith  and  Anna 
dressed  in  the  same  way,  and  we  were  all 
perfectly  wild  with  spirits  and  created 
quite  an  excitement  in  Roswell  by  our  gay 
cavalcade — But  all  the  same  I  was  joked 
all  day  by  everybody,  who  said  that  they 


could  see  that  my  eyes  were  swollen  and 
that  I  had  been  crying." 

All  this  in  a  very  delicate  Italian  hand, 
and  leaving  her  lover,  I  imagine,  a  little 
jealous  of  "Henry  Stiles,"  in  spite  of  the 
"rhapsody"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
letter ! 

My  father's  answer  to  that  very  letter 
is  so  full  of  deep  joy  at  the  "rhapsody" 
in  which  his  beautiful  and  occasionally 
capricious  Southern  sweetheart  indulged, 
that  I  do  not  think  he  even  remembered 
"Henry  Stiles,"  for  he  answers  her  as 
follows: 

"New  York,  August  3rd. 

"How  can  I  express  to  you  the  pleasure 
which  I  received  in  reading  your  letter ! 
I  felt  as  you  recalled  so  vividly  to  my 
mind  the  last  morning  of  our  parting,  the 
blood  rush  to  my  temples;  and  I  had,  as 
I  was  in  the  ofhce,  to  lay  the  letter  down, 
for  a  few  minutes  to  regain  command  of 
myself.  I  had  been  hoping  against  hope 
to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  but  such  a 
letter !  O,  Mittie,  how  deeply,  how  de- 
votedly I  love  you !  Do  continue  to  re- 
turn my  love  as  ardently  as  you  do  now, 
or  if  possible  love  me  more.  I  know  my 
love  for  you  merits  such  return,  and  do, 
dear  little  Mittie,  continue  to  write, 
(when  you  feel  moved  to !)  just  such 
'rhapsodies.'" 

On  December  3,  1853,  very  shortly 
before  her  wedding,  Martha  Bulloch 
writes  another  letter,  and  in  spite  of  her 
original  "rhapsody,"  and  her  true  devo- 
tion to  her  lover,  one  can  see  that  she  has 
many  girlish  qualms,  for  she  writes  him : 
"I  do  dread  the  time  before  our  wedding, 
darling, — and  I  wish  that  it  was  all  up 
and  that  I  had  died  game !" 

A  year  and  a  half  later.  May  2,  1855, 
Martha  Roosevelt  is  again  at  the  home  of 
her  childhood,  this  time  with  her  little 
baby,  my  older  sister  Anna,  and  her  hus- 
band has  to  leave  her,  and  she  writes 
again : 

"  I  long  to  hear  you  say  once  again  that 
you  love  me.  I  know  you  do  but  still  I 
would  like  to  have  a  fresh  avowal.  You 
have  proved  that  you  love  me  dear,  in  a 
thousand  ways  and  still  I  long  to  hear  it 
again  and  again.  It  will  be  a  joyful  day 
when  we  meet  again.     I  feel  as  though  I 
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would  never  wish  to  leave  your  side  again.  The  fighting  blood  of  James  Dunwoody 

You  know  how  much  I  enjoy  being  with  and  Irvine  Bulloch  was  the  same  blood 

mother  and  Anna,  but  all  the  same  I  am  infused  through  their  sister  into  the  veins 

only  waiting  until  '  Thee '  comes,  for  you  of  their  young  kinsman,  the  second  Theo- 

can  hardly  imagine  what  a  wanting  feeling  dore  Roosevelt,  and  showed  in  him  the 

I  have  when  you  are  gone.  same   glowing   attributes.     The   gallant 

"Mother  is  out  in  the  entry  talking  to  attitude  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Stephens 
one  of  the  'Crackers.'  While  I  was  dress-  Bulloch,  also  had  its  share  in  the  making 
ing  mother  brought  in  a  sweet  rose  and  I  of  her  famous  grandson, 
have  it  in  my  breast  pin.  I  have  picked  Her  son  Irvine  was  only  a  lad  of  six- 
one  of  the  leaves  off  just  this  moment  and  teen,  while  her  stepson,  James,  was  much 
send  it  to  you, — for  Thee, — the  roses  are  older  and  was  already  a  famous  naval 
out  in  beautiful  profusion  and  I  wish  you  blockade-runner,  when  she  parted  from 
could  see  them.  ..."  them.    Turning  to  her  daughter  Anna, 

A  year  and  a  half  in  the  cold  North  had  she  prayed  that  she  might  never  live  to 

not  dimmed  the  ardor  of  affection  be-  know  if  Irvine  were  killed  or  Richmond 

tween  the  young  couple.  taken  by  the  Northern  army.     I  cannot 

We  children  of  the  nursery  in  28  East  but  rejoice  that  her  life  passed  away  be- 
20th  Street  loved  nothing  better  than  to  fore  such  news  could  come  to  her.  It 
make  my  mother  and  aunt  tell  us  the  must  have  been  bitter,  indeed,  for  her, 
story  of  the  gay  wedding  at  the  old  home  under  these  circumstances,  to  face  the 
near  Atlanta.  I  remember  still  the  thrill  necessity  of  accepting  the  bread  of  her 
of  excitement  with  which  I  used  to  listen  Northern  son-in-law,  and  it  speaks  vol- 
to  the  details  of  that  wonderful  week  umes  for  the  characters  of  both  that  dur- 
before  the  wedding,  when  all  the  brides-  ing  the  whole  war  there  was  never  a  mo- 
maids  and  ushers  gathered  at  the 'home-  ment  of  estrangement  between  them,  or 
stead  and  every  imaginable  festivity  took  between  my  father  and  his  lovely  sister- 
place,  in-law,  Anna  Bulloch,  who  became,  be- 

One  of  my  mother's  half-brothers  had  cause  of  the  fact  that  she  lived  with  us 
just  returned  from  Europe,  and  fell  in  during  those  early  years  of  our  lives,  one 
love  at  first  sight  with  one  of  her  beautiful  of  the  most  potent  influences  of  our  child- 
bridesmaids,   already,  alas !  engaged  to  hood. 

another  and  much  older  man,  not  a  mem-  I    myself   remember    nothing   of   the 

ber  of  the  wedding  party.     My  child's  strain  of  those  troubled  days,  but  my  aunt 

heart  suffered  unwarranted  pangs  at  the  has  often  told  me  of  the  bedtime  hour  in 

story  of  the  intense  attraction  of  these  two  the  nursery  when  a  certain  fair-haired, 

young  people  for  each  other,  and  I  always  delicate  little  boy,  only  four  years  old, 

felt  that  I  could  see  the  lovely  bridesmaid  would  kneel  at  her  side  to  say  his  evening 

riding  back  with  the  man  to  whom  she  prayer,  and,  feeling  that  she  would  not 

had  unwittingly  given  her  heart,  under  dare   interrupt  his  petition   to   the  Al- 

the  Southern  trees  dripping  with  hanging  mighty,  would  call  down,  in  baby  tones 

moss.     The  romantic  story  ended  tragi-  and  with  bent  head,  the  wrath  of  the 

cally  in  an  unwilling  marriage,  a  duel,  and  Almighty   upon   the   rebel   troops.     She 

much  that  was  unfortunate.  said  that  she  could  never  forget  the  fury 

But  my  mother  and  my  father  had  no  in  the  childish  voice  when  he  would  plead 

such  complications  in  their  own  lives,  and  with  Divine  Providence   to   "grind  the 

the  Southern  girl  who  went  away  with  her  Southern  troops  to  powder !" 

Northern  lover  never  regretted  that  step,  This  same  lovely  aunt  taught  us  our 

although   much   that   was   difficult   and  letters  at  her  knee,  in  that  same  nursery, 

troublous  came  in  their  early  married  life  having  begged,  in  return  for  my  father's 

because  of  the  years  of  war  from  1861  to  hospitality,  that  she  should  be  accepted 

1865,  when  Martha  Bulloch's  brothers  as  our  first  instructress,  and  not  only  did 

fought    for    the    South,    and    Theodore  she  teach  us  the  three  R's,  but  many  and 

Roosevelt  did  splendid  and  unselfish  work  many  a  delightful  hour  was  passed  in 

in  upholding  the  principles  for  which  the  listening  to  her  wonderful  renderings  of 

North  was  giving  its  blood  and  brawn.  the  "Brer  Rabbit"  stories. 
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Both  my  aunt  and  my  mother  had  but 
little  opportunity  for  consecutive  educa- 
tion, but  they  were  what  it  seems  to  me 
Southern  women  ever  are — natural  wo- 
men of  the  world,  and  yet  they  com- 
bined with  a  perfect  readiness  to  meet  all 
situations  an  exquisite  simplicity  and 
sensitive  sympathy  rarely  found  in  the 
women  of  the  North.  This  sensitiveness 
was  not  only  evidenced  in  their  human  re- 
lationships, but  in  all  pertaining  to  art 
and  literature.  I  have  often  said  that 
they  were  natural  connoisseurs. 

I  remember  that  my  father  would  never 
buy  any  wine  until  my  mother  had  tasted 
it,  and  experts  of  various  kinds  came  to 
her  in  the  same  way  for  expressions  of  her 
opinion.  She  was  very  beautiful,  with 
black,  fine  hair — not  the  dusky  brunette's 
coarse,  black  hair,  but  fine  of  texture  and 
with  a  glow  that  sometimes  seemed  to 
have  a  slightly  russet  shade,*  and  her 
skin  was  the  purest  and  most  delicate 
white,  more  moonlight-white  than  cream- 
white,  and  in  the  cheeks  there  was  a  coral 
rather  than  a  rose  tint.  She  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  the  New  York  of  her  day, 
a  reputation  only  shared  by  Mrs.  G. 
Gardiner  Rowland,  and  to  us,  her  chil- 
dren, and  to  her  devoted  husband  she 
seemed  like  an  exquisite  ohjet  d^art,  to 
be  carefully  and  lovingly  cherished.  Her 
wit,  as  well  as  that  of  my  aunt,  was  known 
by  all  her  friends,  and  yet  it  was  never 
used  unkindly,  for  she  had  the  most  lov- 
ing heart  imaginable,  and  in  spite  of  this 
rare  beaut}^  and  her  wit  and  charm  she 
never  seemed  to  know  that  she  was  un- 
usual in  any  degree,  and  cared  but  little 
for  anything  except  her  own  home  and 
her  own  children.  Owing  to  delicate 
health,  she  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the 
active  life  of  her  husband  and  children, 
and  therefore  our  earliest  memories, 
where  our  activities  were  concerned,  turn 
to  my  father  and  my  aunt,  but  always 
my  mother's  gracious  loveliness  and  deep 
devotion  wrapped  us  round  as  with  a 
mantle. 

And  so  these  were  the  three  deities  of 
the  nursery  in  which  Theodore  Roosevelt 
spent  his  first  years,  and  even  at  that 
early  time  they  realized  that  in  that  sim- 
ple room  in  the  house  which  the  patriotic 

*  What  her  French  hair-dresser  called  "  noir  dore." 


women  of  America  are  about  to  restore  as 
a  Mecca  for  the  American  people  there 
dwelt  a  unique  little  personality  whose 
mentality  grasped  things  beyond  the  ken 
of  other  boys  of  his  age  and  whose  gallant 
spirit  surmounted  the  physical  difficulties 
engendered  by  his  puny  and  fragile  body. 


II 


The  nursery  at  28  East  20th  Street  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War  missed 
its  chief  deity,  my  father.  From  the 
letters  exchanged  between  my  mother  and 
father,  preserved  by  each  of  them,  I  have 
formed  a  clear  realization  of  what  it 
meant  to  that  nursery  to  lose  for  almost 
two  years  the  gay  and  vigorous  person- 
ality who  always  dominated  his  environ- 
ment as  did  later  his  gifted  son. 

Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful letter  written  for  the  memorial  meet- 
ing of  the  Union  League  Club  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  just  after  my  father's  death, 
gave  the  following  interesting  account  of 
my  father's  special  work  in  the  Civil  War. 
This  letter  was  read  after  an  eloquent 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Choate.  The  part  of  the  letter  to  which 
I  especially  refer  ran  as  follows: 

When  the  shadows  of  the  coming  war  began  to 
grow  into  a  reality  he  [Theodore  Roosevelt]  threw 
himself  with  all  heart  and  soul  into  work  for  the 
country. 

From  peculiar  circumstances  he  was  unable  to 
volunteer  for  military  service,  as  was  his  wish, 
but  he  began  at  once  to  develop  practical  plans 
of  usefulness  to  help  those  who  had  gone  to  the 
front. 

He  became  an  active  worker  on  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Woman's  Central  Association  of 
Relief,  that  wonderful  and  far-reaching  organiza- 
tion of  patriotic  women  out  of  which  grew  the 
Sanitary  Commission. 

He  worked  with  the  "Loyal  Publication  So- 
ciety," which,  as  many  of  our  members  know, 
was  a  most  active  and  useful  educating  power  in 
the  days  when  there  was  great  ignorance  as  to 
the  large  issues  of  the  conflict. 

He  joined  enthusiastically  in  the  organization 
of  the  Union  League  Club,  was  for  years  a  most 
valued  member  of  its  executive  committees  and 
aided  in  the  raising  and  equipment  of  the  i&rst 
colored  troops. 

His  great  practical  good  sense  led  him  to  see 
needs  which  escaped  most  other  minds.  He  felt 
that  the  withdrawal  from  the  homes  of  so  many 
enlisted  men  would  leave  great  want  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  He  saw  the  soldiers 
were  more  than  amply  clothed  and  fed,  and  their 
large  pay  wasted  mostly  among  the  sutlers,  and 
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for  purposes  which  injured  their  health  and  effi- 
ciency. So  with  two  others  he  drafted  a  bill  for 
the  appointment  of  Allotment  Commissioners, 
who  without  pay  should  act  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  arrange  to  send  home  to  needy  families, 
without  risk  or  cost,  the  money  not  needed  in  the 
camps.  For  three  months  they  worked  in  Wash- 
ington to  secure  the  passage  of  this  act — delayed 
by  the  utter  inability  of  Congressmen  to  under- 
stand why  anyone  should  urge  a  bill  from  which 
no  one  could  selfishly  secure  an  advantage. 

When  this  was  passed  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  one  of  the  three  Commissioners 
from  this  State.  For  long,  weary  months,  in  the 
depth  of  a  hard  winter,  he  went  from  camp  to 
camp,  urging  the  men  to  take  advantage  of  this 
plan; 

On  the  saddle  often  six  to  eight  hours  a  day, 
standing  in  the  cold  and  mud  as  long,  addressing 
the  men  and  entering  their  names. 

This  resulted  in  sending  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  homes  where  it  was  greatly  needed,  kept 
the  memory  of  wives  and  children  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  greatly  improved  their 
morale.  Other  States  followed,  and  the  eco- 
nomical results  were  very  great. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  finding  the  crip- 
pled soldiers  and  the  families  of  those  who  had 
fallen  were  suffering  for  back  pay  due  and  for 
pensions,  and  that  a  race  of  greedy  and  wicked 
men  were  taking  advantage  of  their  needs  to 
plunder  them,  he  joined  in  organizing  the  Pro- 
tective War-Claim  Association,  which  without 
charge  collected  these  dues.  This  saved  to  the 
soldiers'  families  more  than  $1,000,000  of  fees. 

He  also  devised  and  worked  heartily  in  the 
Soldiers'  Employment  Bureau,  which  found  fit- 
ting work  for  the  crippled  men  who  by  loss  of 
limb  were  unfitted  for  their  previous  occupations. 
This  did  wonders  toward  absorbing  into  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  dependent,  and  preserved  the  self- 
respect  of  the  men.  I  believe  it  did  more  and 
vastly  better  work  than  all  the  "Soldiers'  homes" 
combined.  For  the  work  in  the  Allotment  Com- 
mission he  received  the  special  and  formal  thanks 
of  the  State  in  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  my 
father's  attitude  toward  life  than  his  let- 
ters during  this  period  to  my  mother. 
He  realized  fully  that  in  leaving  his  young 
family  he  was  putting  upon  his  youthful 
and  delicate  wife — whose  mental  suffering 
during  the  war  must  have  been  great, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  her  being  a  Southerner 
— her  full  share  of  what  was  difficult  in 
the  situation.  He  writes  with  the  utmost 
frankness  of  his  wish  that  she  might  look 
on  the  great  question  of  which  the  war 
was  a  symptom  from  the  same  standpoint 
as  his,  but  the  beautiful  love  and  trust 
which  existed  between  them  was  such 
that  in  all  these  letters  which  passed  so 
constantly  during  my  father's  labors  as 


Allotment  Commissioner  there  was  never 
the  slightest  evidence  of  hurt  feelings  or 
friction  of  any  kind. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1861  he  was  strug- 
gling to  have  passed  by  Congress  the  bill 
to  appoint  Allotment  Commissioners,  and 
spent  weary  days  in  Washington  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  that  purpose.  When  the 
bill  was  passed  and  he  and  Mr.  William 
E.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Theodore  Bronson 
were  appointed  as  the  three  commission- 
ers, he  threw  himself,  with  all  the  ardor 
and  unselfishness  of  his  magnificent  na- 
ture, into  the  hard  work  of  visiting  the 
camps  in  midwinter  and  persuading  the 
reluctant  soldiers  to  believe  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  allot  a  certain  portion  of 
their  pay  to  their  destitute  families. 

He  writes  on  January  i,  1862: 

"  I  have  stood  on  the  damp  ground  talk- 
ing to  the  troops  and  taking  their  names 
for  six  hours  at  a  time.  One  of  the  regi- 
ments that  I  visited  last,  which  is  wretch- 
edly officered  and  composed  of  the  scum 
of  our  city,  seemed  for  the  first  time  even 
to  recall  their  families.  We  had  an  order 
from  the  General  of  Division  and  the 
Colonel  sent  his  adjutant  to  carry  out  our 
desires.  He  came,  dirty  and  so  drunk  that 
he  could  not  speak  straight,  and  of  course 
got  the  orders  wrong.  All  the  officers 
seem  to  be  in  with  the  sutler  while  the 
private  said  he  was  an  unmitigated  thief. 
The  delays  were  so  great  that  I  stood  out 
with  one  of  these  companies  after  seven 
o'clock  at  night,  with  one  soldier  holding 
a  candle  while  I  took  down  the  names  of 
those  who  desired  to  send  money  home. 
The  men  looked  as  hard  as  I  have  often 
seen  such  men  look  in  our  Mission  neigh- 
borhood, but  after  a  little  talking  and  ex- 
plaining my  object  and  reminding  them 
of  those  they  had  left  behind  them,  one 
after  another  put  down  his  name,  and 
from  this  company  alone,  they  allotted 
while  I  was  there  $600.00.  This  would  be 
increased  afterwards  by  the  officers,  if 
they  were  decent  ones,  and  other  men  ab- 
sent on  guard  and  through  other  reasons. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  subject 
for  a  painting  it  would  make  as  I  stood  out 
there  in  the  dark  night,  surrounded  by  the 
men  with  one  candle  just  showing  glimpses 
of  their  faces, — tents  all  around  us  in  the 
woods.     One  man  after  putting  down  five 
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dollars  a  month  said  suddenly:  'My  old 
woman  has  always  been  good  to  me,  and 
if  you  please,  change  it  to  ten.'  In  a  mo- 
ment, half  a  dozen  others  followed  his  ex- 
ample and  doubled  their  allotments. 

"I  enclose  a  letter  for  'Teedie'  [Theo- 
dore]. Do  take  care  of  yourself  and  the 
dear  little  children  while  I  am  away,  and 
remember  to  enjoy  yourself  just  as  much 
as  you  can.  [This  sentence  is  so  like  my 
father.  Duty  was  always  paramount, 
but  joy  walked  hand  in  hand  with  duty 
whenever  it  legitimately  could.] 

"I  do  not  want  you  not  to  miss  me,  but 
remember  that  I  would  never  have  felt 
satisfied  with  myself  after  this  war  is  over 
if  I  had  done  nothing,  and  that  I  do  feel 
now  that  I  am  only  doing  my  duty.  I 
know  you  will  not  regret  having  me  do 
what  is  right,  and  I  do  not  believe  you 
will  love  me  any  the  less  for  it. 
Yours  as  ever, 

Theodore  Roosevelt." 

This  particular  letter  is  very  character- 
istic of  the  father  of  President  Roosevelt 
— a  man  of  the  qualities  which  his  coun- 
try has  grown  to  associate  with  its  be- 
loved ''Colonel."  In  my  brother's  case 
they  were  the  direct  inheritance  from  the 
man  who  stood,  knee-deep  in  mud,  using 
his  wonderful  personality  to  make  those 
hard-faced  drafted  men  remember  their 
own  people  at  home,  and  at  the  same 
time  writes  to  the  lovely  mother  of  his 
children  to  try  and  enjoy  herself  as  much 
as  possible  in  his  absence. 

The  letters  all  give  vivid  accounts  of 
his  experiences,  differing  in  interest.  He 
speaks  of  General  Wadsworth,  the  grand- 
father of  our  present  United  States  sen- 
ator, and  says  that  the  general  "helped 
to  make  my  bed  when  I  spent  one  night 
with  his  Division." 

In  an  interim  of  work,  on  February  7, 
he  writes  of  his  invitation  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's ball,  at  which  he  says  he  had  a  de- 
lightful time.  "Mrs.  Lincoln  in  giving 
the  Ball,  stated  that  she  gave  it  as  a  piece 
of  economy  in  war  time,  and  included 
those  diplomats,  senators,  congressmen 
and  others,  that  it  had  been  previously 
the  habit  to  invite  at  a  number  of  formal 
dinners.  No  one  lower  in  the  army  than 
the  Division  General, — not  even  a  Briga- 
dier, had  an  invitation  to  the  Ball,  and  of 


course  there  was  much  grumbling  and  a 
proportionate  amount  of  envy.  Some 
complained  of  the  supper,  but  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  better,  and  often  a  worse 
one.  Terrapin,  birds,  ducks,  and  every- 
thing else  in  great  profusion  when  I  was 
in  the  dining  room,  although  some  com- 
plained of  the  delay  in  getting  into  the 
room,  as  we  went  in  in  parties." 

On  February  12,  1862,  comes  this  de- 
scription of  the  delightful  visit  to  New- 
port News,  and  he  says: 

"All  the  officers  received  us  in  such  a 
hospitable  spirit  and  the  weather  assisted 
in  making  our  stay  agreeable.  I  passed 
two  of  the  pleasantest  days  that  I  have 
enjoyed  when  away  from  home.  General 
Mansfield  suggested  some  practice  with 
the  parrot  gun,  and  one  of  those  sad  acci- 
dents occurred,  for  a  gun  burst  and  two 
men  were  killed. 

"We  have  been  treated  like  princes 
here.  The  steamboat  was  put  at  our  dis- 
posal and  when  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing it  left  before  we  were  on  board,  an- 
other one  was  immediately  sent  with  us. 
I  enclose  several  things  to  keep  for  me." 

Amongst  the  enclosures  was  a  note 
which  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  give 
in  facsimile. 

Executive  Mansion^  Washington, 

186 
"Mr.  Rosevalt 
"Dear  Sir 

"  I  very  much  regretted,  that  a  severe 
headache  confined  me  to  my  room  on 
yesterday,  this  morning,  I  find  we  are  ex- 
pected to  hold  a  noon  reception,  which 
will  be  over,  by  3)^  o'clock — at  which 
time,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  have  you 
ride  with  us. 

Very  truly  yours 

Mrs  a.  Lincoln." 

This  quaint  missive  reminds  me  of  the 
fact  of  my  father's  kindly  tolerance  of 
"Mrs.  A.  Lincoln's"  little  peculiarities. 
I  remember  how  he  used  to  tell  us  when 
occasionally  he  was  invited,  as  this  letter 
says,  to  "ride"  with  her,  that  he  would 
also  be  invited  to  stop  at  the  shop  where 
she  bought  her  bonnets,  and  give  his  ad- 
vice on  which  bonnet  was  especially  be- 
coming ! 

Under  date  of  Washington,  February 
14,  he  writes  again: 


/2^.C^t:?6L^     ,C^  .ti^^^^  yt^^-^* 
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An  invitation  from  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sr. 
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"I  have  so  many  acquaintances  here 
now  that  I  could  easily  find  a  temporary 
companion.  Hay  [John  Hay]  is  going 
with  me  to  Seward's  to-night,  and  I  am 
hoping  to  procure  the  pass  for  your 
mother."  (My  grandmother  was  most 
anxious  to  get  back  to  her  own  people  in 
the  South.)  ''In  Baltimore  I  saw,  or 
fancied  I  saw,  on  the  faces  of  our  class  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  feelings  in  conse- 
quence of  the  news  just  received  of  the 
taking  of  Roanoke  Island.  They  looked 
very  blue.  The  sutlers  here  are  serious 
obstacles  in  getting  allotments.  As  soon 
as  we  see  a  Regiment  and  persuade  the 
men  to  make  allotments,  they  send 
around  an  agent  to  dissuade  them  from 
signing  their  names,  convincing  them  that 
it  is  a  swindle  because  they  want  the 
money  to  be  spent  in  Camp  and  go  into 
their  pockets  instead  of  being  sent  home 
to  the  poor  families  of  the  men,  who  are 
in  such  want. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  flower  from  the  bouquet 
on  the  table  of  the  Executive  Mansion. 
Also  a  piece  of  silk  from  an  old-fashioned 
piano  cover  in  Arlington  House." 

As  I  opened  the  letter  the  flower  fell  to 
dust  in  my  hands,  but  the  little  piece  of 
green  silk,  faded  and  worn,  had  evidently 
been  treasured  by  my  mother  as  being  a 
relic  of  Arlington  House. 

On  February  27,  1862,  his  stay  in 
Washington  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
my  father  regretted,  as  so  many  have 
done,  that  he  had  not  kept  a  diary  of  his 
interesting  experiences.     He  writes: 

"All  those  whom  I  have  seen  here  in 
Washington  in  social  intercourse  day  by 
day  will  be  characters  in  history,  and  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  look  over  a  diary 
hereafter  of  my  own  impressions  of  them, 
and  recall  their  utterly  different  views 
upon  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued 
by  the  Government.  I  have  rarely  been 
able  to  leave  my  room  in  the  evening,  for 
it  has  been  so  filled  with  visitors,  but  I 
have  not  felt  the  loss  of  liberty  from  the 
fact  that  those  who  were  my  guests  I 
would  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  see,  and  never  could  have  seen  so  in- 
formally and  pleasantly  anywhere  except 
in  my  own  room. 

''It  has,  of  course,  been  more  my  duty 
to  entertain  those  whose  hospitality  I  was 
daily  receiving,  in  the  camps,  by  invita- 


tions to  drop  in  during  the  evening;  all 
of  these  are  striving  to  make  their  marks 
as  statesmen,  and  some,  I  am  sure,  we 
will  hear  from  hereafter." 
On  March  i,  1862,  he  says: 

"We  have  all  been  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment for  some  days  past,  caused  by  move- 
ments in  the  Army  foreshadowing  a 
general  battle.  The  snow  which  is  now 
falling  fast,  has  caused  a  damper  over  all 
our  spirits.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  Generals 
have  stated  to  me  their  belief  that  the 
war,  as  far  as  there  was  any  necessity  for 
so  large  an  army,  would  be  closed  by 
some  time  in  May, — probably  the  first  of 
May.  If  so,  my  work  will  be  all  over 
when  I  return  to  New  York,  and  I  can 
once  more  feel  that  I  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  enjoy  them. 

"It  is  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  have  a 
peculiar  longing  to  see  you  all  again,  the 
quiet  snow  falling  outside,  my  own  feel- 
ings being  very  sad  and  that  of  those 
around  being  in  the  same  condition  makes 
me  turn  to  m}^  own  quiet  fireside  for  com- 
fort. I  wish  we  sympathized  together  on 
this  question  of  so  vital  moment  to  our 
country,  but  I  know  you  cannot  under- 
stand my  feelings,  and  of  course  I  do  not 
expect  it. 

Your  loving  husband  who  wants 
very  much  to  see  you.'' 

One  can  well  imagine  the  note  of  sad- 
ness in  the  strong  young  man  who  had 
relinquished  his  urgent  desire  to  bear 
arms  because  of  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself,  but  who  was  to 
give  all  his  time  and  thought  and  physical 
endurance  to  the  work  vitally  needed, 
and  which  he  felt  he  could  have  handled 
better  with  the  sympathy  of  his  young 
wife,  whose  anxiety  about  her  mother  and 
brothers  was,  however,  so  poignant  and 
distressing.  Never,  however,  in  the  many 
letters  exchanged  between  the  parents  of 
my  brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was 
there  one  word  which  was  calculated  to 
make  the  close  family  love  and  the  great 
respect  for  each  other's  feelings  less  pos- 
sible. 

In  the  last  letter  quoted  above,  one 
feels  again  that  history  does  indeed  repeat 
itself,  when  one  thinks  that  it  was  written 
in  March,  1862,  and  that  those  "generals" 
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of  whom  my  father  speaks  were  ex- 
pecting that  no  large  army  would  be 
needed  after  May  i  of  that  year,  when 
in  reality  the  long  agony  of  civil  war  was 
to  rack  our  beloved  country  for  nearly 
three  years  more.  This  was  proven 
shortly  after  to  my  father,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  he  is  writing  again  from 
Baltimore,  and  this  time  in  a  less  wistful 
mood: 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  you  I  have  enjoyed 
my  pleasantest  experiences  as  Allotment 
Commissioner.  The  weather  was  lovely 
our  horses  good  and  Major  Dix  accom- 
panied us  from  the  Fortress  to  York  town. 
It  was  about  twenty-five  miles  of  historic 
ground  passing  over  the  same  country 
that  General  McClellan  had  taken  his 
army  along  last  spring.  .  .  . 

"  Next  morning  we  rode  another  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Newport  News  to  see  the 
Irish  Brigade.  General  Corcoran  was 
there  and  accompanied  us  to  the  regi- 
ments first  suggesting  Irish  whiskey  to 
strengthen  us.  At  dinner  ale  was  the 
beverage  and  after  dinner  each  Colonel 
seemed  to  have  his  own  particular  tope. 
On  our  return  they  made  an  Irish  drink 
called  'seal  thun'  and  at  about  one 
o'clock  gave  us  'devilled  bones.'  The 
servant  was  invited  in  to  sing  for  us  and 
furnished  with  drinks  at  odd  times  by  the 
General,  who  never  indulged,  however, 
himself  to  excess.  We  then  went  the 
grand  rounds  with  the  General  at  two  in 
the  morning,  arrested  two  officers  for  not 
being  at  their  posts  and  returned  at  half 
past  three,  well  prepared  to  rest  quietly 
after  a  very  fatiguing  day,  and  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  Irish  nights  that  I  ever 
passed. 

"Next  morning  (yesterday)  we  had  a 
delightful  ride  over  to  Fortress  Monroe 
and  had  lunch  at  General  Dix's  before 
leaving  in  the  boat." 

Again,  on  October  i8,  having  appar- 
ently been  able  to  return  for  a  brief  visit 
to  his  family,  he  writes  from  Niagara: 

"All  our  party  started  from  Albany  to 
Fonda  and  I  had  a  hard  day's  work,  for 
the  men  had  been  deceived  by  the  bounty 
and  were  suspicious  about  everything  re- 
garding the  Allotment  Commission.    The 


officers'  dinner  was  a  good  deal  like  pigs 
eating  at  a  trough.  When  at  night  three 
companies  had  not  yet  been  visited,  I  de- 
termined to  do  it  wholesale.  I  had  two 
tents  pitched  and  occupied  one  already 
prepared,  placing  a  table,  candles  and 
allotment  roll  in  each.  I  then  had  the 
three  companies  formed  into  three  sides 
of  a  square  and  used  all  my  eloquence. 
When  I  had  finished  they  cheered  me 
vociferously.  I  told  them  I  would  be 
better  able  to  judge  who  meant  the  cheers 
by  seeing  which  company  made  most  al- 
lotments." (This  sentence  of  my  father's 
makes  me  think  so  much  of  my  brother's 
familiar  "Shoot;  don't  shout!"  when  he 
would  receive  vociferous  cheers  for  any 
advice  given.)  "I  thus  raised  the  spirit 
of  competition  and  those  really  were  the 
best  that  I  had  taken  during  the  day. 
By  eight  o'clock  we  found  our  work  done, 
dark  as  pitch,  and  rain  descending  in  tor- 
rents, but  still  the  work  was  done." 

These  letters  give,  I  think,  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  my  father's  persistence  and  deter- 
mined character,  and  the  quality  of  "get- 
ting there"  which  was  so  manifestly  the 
quality  of  his  son  as  well,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  power  of  enjoyment,  the  natural 
affiliation  with  his  human  kind,  and  al- 
ways the  thoughtfulness  and  considera- 
tion for  his  young  wife  left  with  her  little 
charges  at  home. 

In  that  same  home  the  spirit  of  the  war 
permeated  through  the  barriers  of  love 
raised  around  the  little  children  of  the 
nursery,  and  my  aunt  writes  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  small,  yellow-haired  boy  into 
whose  childish  years  came  also  the  dis- 
tant din  of  battle,  arousing  in  him  the 
military  spirit  which  even  at  four  years 
of  age  had  to  take  some  expression.  She 
says:  "Yesterday  Teedie  was  really  ex- 
cited when  I  said  to  him  that  I  must  fit 
his  zouave  suit.  His  little  face  flushed  up 
and  he  said,  'Are  me  a  soldier  laddie, 
too?'  and  when  I  took  his  suggestion  and 
said,  *  Yes,  and  I  am  the  Captain,'  he 
was  willing  to  stand  for  a  moment  or  two 
to  befitted."  Even  thenTheodore Roose- 
velt responded  to  his  country's  call  and 
equally  to  the  discipline  of  the  superior 
officer ! 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MAUSOLEUM 


^^^^^gjHERE  are  houses  whose 
souls  have  passed  into  the 
Hmbo  of  Time,  leaving 
their  bodies  in  the  limbo  of 
London.  Such  was  not 
quite  the  condition  of 
''Timothy's"  on  the  Bayswater  Road,  for 
Timothy's  soul  still  had  one  foot  in  Tim- 
othy Forsyte's  body,  and  Smither  kept 
the  atmosphere  unchanging,  of  camphor 
and  port  wine  and  house  whose  windows 
are  only  opened  to  air  it  twice  a  day. 

To  Forsyte  imagination  that  house  was 
now  a  sort  of  Chinese  pill-box,  a  series  of 
layers  of  wrappings  in  the  last  of  which 
was  Timothy.  One  did  not  reach  him,  or 
so  it  was  reported  by  members  of  the  fam- 
ily who,  out  of  old-time  habit  or  absent- 
mindedness,  would  drive  up  once  in  a 
blue  moon  and  ask  after  their  surviving 
uncle.  Such  were  Francie,  now  quite 
emancipated  from  God  (she  frankly 
avowed  atheism),  Euphemia,  emanci- 
pated from  old  Nicholas,  and  Winifred 
Dartie  from  her  "man  of  the  world." 
But,  after  all,  everybody  was  emanci- 
pated now,  or  said  they  were — perhaps 
not  quite  the  same  thing ! 

When  Soames,  therefore,  took  it  on  his 
way  to  Paddington  station  on  the  morn- 
ing after  that  encounter,  it  was  hardly 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  Timothy  in 
the  flesh.  His  heart  made  a  faint  demon- 
stration within  him  while  he  stood  in  full 
south  sunlight  on  the  newly  whitened 
doorstep  of  that  little  house  where  four 
Forsytes  had  once  lived,  and  now  but  one 
dwelt  on  like  a  winter  fly;  the  house  into 
which  Soames  had  come  and  out  of  which 
he  had  gone  times  without  number,  di- 
vested of,  or  burdened  with,  fardels  of 
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family  gossip;  the  house  of  the  "old  peo- 
ple" of  another  century,  another  age. 

The  sight  of  Smither,  still  corseted  up 
to  the  armpits  because  the  new  fashion 
which  came  in  as  they  were  going  out  in 
1903  had  never  been  considered  "nice" 
by  Aunts  Juley  and  Hester,  brought  a 
pale  friendliness  to  Soames'  lips;  Smith- 
er, still  faithfully  arranged  to  old  pattern 
in  every  detail,  an  invaluable  servant — 
none  such  left — smiling  back  at  him,  with 
the  words:  "  Why  !  it's  Mr.  Soames,  after 
all  this  time  !  And  how  are  you,  sir  ?  Mr. 
Timothy  will  be  so  pleased  to  know  you've 
been." 

"How  is  he?" 

"Oh!  he  keeps  fairly  bobbish  for  his 
age,  sir;  but  of  course  he's  a  wonderful 
man.  As  I  said  to  Mrs.  Dartie  when  she 
was  here  last:  It  would  please  Miss  For- 
syte and  Miss  Juley  and  Miss  Hester  to 
see  how  he  relishes  a  baked  apple  still. 
But  he's  quite  deaf.  And  a  mercy,  I  al- 
ways think.  For  what  we  should  have 
done  with  him  in  the  air-raids,  I  don't 
know." 

"Ah!"  said  Soames.  "What  did  you 
do  with  him?" 

"We  just  left  him  in  his  bed,  and  had 
the  bell  run  down  into  the  cellar,  so  that 
Cook  and  I  could  hear  him  if  he  rang.  It 
would  never  have  done  to  let  him  know 
there  was  a  war  on.  As  I  said  to  Cook, 
'  If  Mr.  Timothy  rings,  they  may  do  what 
they  like — I'm  going  up.  My  dear  mis- 
tresses would  have  a  fit  if  they  could  see 
him  ringing  and  nobody  going  to  him.' 
But  he  slept  through  them  all  beautiful. 
And  the  one  in  the  daytime  he  was  having 
his  bath.  It  was  a  mercy,  because  he 
might  have  noticed  the  people  in  the 
street  all  looking  up — he  often  looks  out 
of  the  window." 

"  Quite  ! "  murmured  Soames.    Smither 
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was  getting  garrulous!    "I  just  want  to  chairs  with  deep-red  plush  seats,  a  Turkey 

look  round  and  see  if  there's  anything  to  carpet,  and  a  mahogany  dining-table  as 

be  done."  large  as  the  room  was  small,  such  was  an 

"Yes,  sir.    I  don't  think  there's  any-  apartment  which  Soames  could  remember 

thing  except  a  smell  of  mice  in  the  dining-  unchanged  in  soul  or  body  since  he  was 

room  that  we  don't  know  how  to  get  rid  four  years  old.    He  looked  especially  at 

of.    It's  funny  they  should  be  there,  and  the  two  drawings,  and  thought:  ''I  shall 

not  a  crumb,  since  Mr.  Timothy  took  to  buy  those  at  the  sale." 

not  coming  down,  just  before  the  war.  From  the  dining-room  he  passed  into 

But  they're  nasty  little  things;  you  never  Timothy's  study.    He  did  not  remember 

know  where  they'll  take  you  next."  ever  having  been  in  that  room.     It  was 

"Does  he  leave  his  bed?"  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  volumes, 

"Oh!  yes,  sir;  he  takes  nice  exercise  and  he  looked  at  them  with  curiosity, 
between  his  bed  and  the  window  in  the  One  wall  seemed  devoted  to  educational 
morning,  not  to  risk  a  change  of  air.  And  books,  which  Timothy's  firm  had  pub- 
he's  quite  comfortable  in  himself;  has  his  lished  two  generations  back — sometimes 
Will  out  every  day  regular.  It's  a  great  as  many  as  twenty  copies  of  one  book, 
consolation  to  him — that."  Soames  read  their  titles  and  shuddered. 

"Well,  Smither,  I  want  to  see  him,  if  I  The  middle  wall  had  precisely  the  same 

can;  in  case  he  has  anything  to  say  to  books  as  used  to  be  in  the  library  at  his 

me."  own  father's  in  Park  Lane,  from  which  he 

Smither  colored  up  above  her  corsets.  deduced  the  fancy  that  James  and  his 

"It  will  be  an  occasion!"  she  said,  youngest  brother  had  gone  out  together 

"Shall  I  take  you  round  the  house,  sir,  one  day  and  bought  a  brace  of  small  li- 

while  I  send  Cook  to  break  it  to  him?"  braries.     The  third  wall  he  approached 

"No,  you  go  to  him,"  said  Soames.   "I  with    more    excitement.      Here,    surely, 

can  go  round  the  house  by  myself."  Timothy's  own  taste  would  be  found.    It 

One  could  not  confess  to  sentiment  be-  was.  The  books  were  dummies.  The 
fore  a  servant,  and  Soames  felt  that  he  fourth  wall  was  all  heavily  curtained 
was  going  to  be  sentimental  nosing  round  window.  And  turned  toward  it  was  a 
those  rooms  so  saturated  with  the  past,  large  chair  with  a  mahogany  reading- 
When  Smither,  creaking  with  excite-  stand  attached,  on  which  a  yellowish  and 
ment,  had  left  him,  Soames  entered  the  folded  copy  of  The  Times,  dated  July  6, 
dining-room  and  sniffed.  In  his  opinion  1914,  the  day  Timothy  first  failed  to  come 
it  wasn't  mice,  but  incipient  wood-rot,  down,  as  if  in  preparation  for  the  war, 
and  he  examined  the  panelling.  Whether  seemed  waiting  for  him  still.  In  a  cor- 
it  was  worth  a  coat  of  paint,  at  Tim-  ner  stood  a  large  globe  of  that  world 
othy's  age,  he  was  not  sure.  The  room  never  visited  by  Timothy,  deeply  con- 
had  always  been  the  most  modern  in  the  vinced  of  the  unreality  of  everything  but 
house;  and  only  a  faint  smile  curled  England,  and  permanently  upset  by  the 
Soames'  lips  and  nostrils.  Walls  of  a  rich  sea,  on  which  he  had  been  very  sick  one 
green  surmounted  the  oak  dado;  a  heavy  Sunday  afternoon  in  1836,  out  of  a  plea- 
metal  chandelier  hung  by  a  chain  from  a  sure  boat  off  the  pier  at  Brighton,  with 
ceiling  divided  by  imitation  beams.  The  Juley  and  Hester,  Swithin  and  Hatty 
pictures  had  been  bought  by  Timothy,  a  Chessman;  all  due  to  Swithin,  who  was 
bargain,  one  day  at  Jobson's  sixty  years  always  taking  things  into  his  head,  and 
ago — three  Snyder  "still  lifes,"  two  faint-  who,  thank  goodness,  had  been  sick  too. 
ly  colored  drawings  of  a  boy  and  a  girl,  Soames  knew  all  about  it,  having  heard 
rather  charming,  which  bore  the  initials  the  tale  fifty  times  at  least  from  one  or 
"J.  R." — ^Timothy  had  always  believed  other  of  them.  He  went  up  to  the  globe, 
they  might  turn  out  to  be  Joshua  Reyn-  and  gave  it  a  spin;  it  emitted  a  faint 
olds,  but  Soames,  who  admired  them,  creak  and  moved  about  an  inch,  bringing 
had  discovered  that  they  were  only  John  into  his  purview  a  daddy-long-legs  which 
Robinson;  and  a  doubtful  Morland  of  a  had  died  on  it  in  latitude  44. 
white  pony  being  shod.  Deep-red  plush  "Mausoleum!"  he  thought.  "George 
curtains,  ten  high-backed  dark  mahogany  was  right ! "    And  he  went  out  and  up  the 
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stairs.  On  the  half  landing  he  stopped 
before  the  case  of  stuffed  humming-birds 
which  had  delighted  his  childhood.  They 
looked  not  a  day  older,  suspended  on 
wires  above  pampas-grass.  If  the  case 
were  opened  the  birds  would  not  begin  to 
hum,  but  the  whole  thing  would  crumble, 
he  suspected.  It  wouldn't  be  worth  put- 
ting that  into  the  sale  !  And  suddenly  he 
was  caught  by  a  memory  of  Aunt  Ann — 
dear  old  Aunt  Ann — holding  him  by  the 
hand  in  front  of  that  case  and  saying; 
''Look,  Soamey !  Aren't  they  bright 
and  pretty,  dear  little  humming-birds !  '^ 
Soames  remembered  his  own  answer: 
''They  don't  hum.  Auntie."  He  must 
have  been  six,  in  a  black  velveteen  suit 
with  a  light-blue  collar — he  remembered 
that  suit  well !  Aunt  Ann  with  her  ring- 
lets, and  her  spidery  kind  hands,  and  her 
grave  old  aquiline  smile — a  fine  old  lady. 
Aunt  Ann  !  He  moved  on  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room door.  There  on  each  side  of  it 
were  the  groups  of  miniatures.  Those  he 
would  certainly  buy  in !  The  miniatures 
of  his  four  aunts,  one  of  his  Uncle  Swithin 
adolescent,  and  one  of  his  Uncle  Nicholas 
as  a  boy.  They  had  all  been  painted  by  a 
young  lady  friend  of  the  family  at  a  time, 
1830,  about,  when  miniatures  were  con- 
sidered very  genteel,  and  lasting  too, 
painted  as  they  were  on  ivory.  Many  a 
time  had  he  heard  the  tale  of  that  young 
lady:  "Very  talented,  my  dear;  she  had 
quite  a  weakness  for  Swithin,  and  very 
soon  after  she  went  into  a  consumption 
and  died:  so  like  Keats — we  often  spoke 
of  it." 

Well,  there  they  were !  Ann,  Juley, 
Hester,  Susan,  quite  a  small  child;  Swith- 
in, with  sky-blue  eyes,  pink  cheeks,  yel- 
low curls,  white  waistcoat — large  as  life; 
and  Nicholas,  like  a  Cupid  with  an  eye 
on  heaven.  Now  he  came  to  think  of  it. 
Uncle  Nick  had  always  been  rather  like 
that — a  wonderful  man  to  the  last.  Yes, 
she  must  have  had  talent,  and  minia- 
tures always  had  a  certain  back-watered 
cachet  of  their  own,  little  subject  to  the 
currents  of  competition  on  aesthetic 
Change.  Soames  opened  the  drawing- 
room  door.  The  room  was  dusted,  the 
furniture  uncovered,  the  curtains  drawn 
back,  precisely  as  if  his  aunts  still  dwelt 
there  patiently  waiting.  And  a  thought 
came  to  him:    When  Timothy  died — why 


not?  Would  it  not  be  almost  a  duty  to 
preserve  this  house — like  Carlyle's — and 
put  up  a  tablet,  and  show  it?  "Speci- 
men of  mid-Victorian  abode — entrance, 
one  shilling,  with  catalogue."  After  all, 
it  was  the  completest  thing,  and  perhaps 
the  deadest  in  the  London  of  to-day. 
Perfect  in  its  special  taste  and  culture,  if, 
that  is,  he  took  down  and  carried  over  to 
his  own  collection  the  four  Barbizon  pic- 
tures he  had  given  them.  The  still  sky- 
blue  walls,  the  green  curtains  patterned 
with  red  flowers  and  ferns;  the  crewel- 
worked  fire-screen  before  the  cast-iron 
grate;  the  mahogany  cupboard  with  glass 
windows,  full  of  little  knickknacks;  the 
beaded  footstools;  Keats,  Shelley,  Sou  th- 
ey, Cowper,  Coleridge,  Byron's  Corsair 
(but  nothing  else),  and  the  Victorian  poets 
in  a  bookshelf  row;  the  marqueterie  cabi- 
net lined  with  dim  red  plush,  full  of  fam- 
ily relics;  Hester's  first  fan;  the  buckles 
of  their  mother's  father's  shoes;  three 
bottled  scorpions;  and  one  very  yellow 
elephant's  tusk,  sent  home  from  India  by 
Great-uncle  Edgar  Forsyte,  who  had  been 
in  jute;  a  yellow  bit  of  paper  propped  up, 
with  spidery  writing  on  it,  recording  God 
knew  what !  And  the  pictures  crowding 
on  the  walls — all  water-colors  save  those 
four  Barbizons  looking  like  the  foreigners 
they  were,  and  doubtful  customers  at 
that — pictures  bright  and  illustrative, 
"Telling  the  Bees,"  "Hey  for  the  Ferry ! " 
and  two  in  the  style  of  Frith,  all  thimble- 
rig  and  crinolines,  given  them  by  Swithin. 
Oh !  many,  many  pictures  at  which 
Soames  had  gazed  a  thousand  times  in 
supercilious  fascination;  a  marvellous  col- 
lection of  bright,  smooth  gilt  frames. 

And  the  boudoir-grand  piano,  beau- 
tifully dusted,  hermetically  sealed  as  ever; 
and  Aunt  Juley's  album  of  pressed  sea- 
weed on  it.  And  the  gilt-legged  chairs, 
stronger  than  they  looked.  And  on  one 
side  of  the  fireplace  the  sofa  of  crimson 
silk,  where  Aunt  Ann,  and  after  her  Aunt 
Juley,  had  been  wont  to  sit,  facing  the 
light  and  bolt  upright.  And  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire  the  one  really  easy  chair, 
back  to  the  light,  for  Aunt  Hester.  Soames 
screwed  up  his  eyes;  he  seemed  to  see 
them  sitting  there.  Ah  !  and  the  atmos- 
phere— even  now,  of  too  many  stuffs  and 
washed  lace  curtains,  lavender  in  bags, 
and  dried  bees'  wings.    "  No,"  he  thought, 
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"there's  nothing  hke  it  left;  it  ought  to  good  yellow.     One  hand  held  a  stout 

be  preserved."     And,  by  George,   they  stick,  and  the  other  grasped  the  skirt  of 

might  laugh  at  it,  but  for  a  standard  of  his    Jaeger    dressing-gown,    from    under 

gentle  life  never  departed  from,  for  fas-  which  could  be  seen  his  bed-socked  an- 

tidiousness  of  skin  and  eye  and  nose  and  kles  and  feet  thrust  into  Jaeger  slippers, 

feeling,    it   beat   to-day   hollow — to-day  The  expression  on  his  face  was  that  of  a 

with   its  Tubes  and  cars,  its  perpetual  crossed  child,  intent  on  something  that  he 

smoking,    its    cross-legged,    bare-necked ,  has  not  got.     Each  time  he  turned  he 

girls  visible  up  to  the  knees  and  down  to  stumped  the  stick,  and  then  dragged  it, 

the  waist  if  you  took  the  trouble  (agree-  as  if  to  show  that  he  could  do  without  it. 

able  to  the  satyr  within  each  Forsyte  but  "He  still  looks  strong,"  said  Soames 

hardly  his  idea  of  a  lady),  with  their  feet,  under  his  breath. 

too,  screwed  round  the  legs  of  their  chairs  "Oh!  yes,  sir.     You   should  see  him 

while  they  ate,  and  their  "So  longs,"  and  take  his   bath — it's  wonderful;   and  he 

their  "Old  Beans,"  and  their  laughter —  does  enjoy  it." 

girls  who  gave  him  the  shudders  whenever  Those  quite  loud  words  gave  Soames 

he  thought  of  Fleur  in  contact  with  them;  an  insight.     Timothy  had  resumed  his 

and  the  hard-eyed,  capable,  older  women  babyhood. 

who  managed  life  and  gave  him  the  shud-  "Does  he  take  any  interest  in  things 

ders  too.     No!    his  old  aunts,  if  they  generally?"  he  said,  also  aloud, 

never  opened  their  minds,  their  eyes,  or  "Oh!  yes,  sir;  his  food  and  his  Will, 

very  much  their  windows,  at  least  had  It's  quite  a  sight  to  see  him  turn  it  over 

manners,  and  a  standard,  and  reverence  and  over,  not  to  read  it,  of  course;  and 

for  past  and  future.         '  every  now  and  then  he  asks  the  price  of 

With  rather  a  choky  feeling  he  closed  Consols,  and  I  write  it  on  a  slate  for  him 

the  door  and  went  tiptoeing  up-stairs.  — very  large.    Of  course,  I  always  write 

He  looked  in  at  a  place  on  the  way:   H'm!  the  same,  what  they  were  when  he  last 

in  perfect  order  of  the  eighties,  with  a  took  notice,  in  19 14.    We  got  the  doctor 

sort  of  yellow  oilskin  paper  on  the  walls,  to  forbid  him  to  read  the  paper  when  the 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  he  hesitated  be-  war  broke  out.     Oh !    he  did  take  on 

tween  four  doors.     Which  of  them  was  about  that  at  first.     But  he  soon  came 

Timothy's?    And  he  listened.    A  sound  round,  because  he  knew  it  tired  him;  and 

as  of  a  child  slowly  dragging  a  hobby-  he's  a  wonder  to  conserve  energy  as  he 

horse  about,  came  to  his  ears.    That  must  used  to  call  it  when  my  dear  mistresses 

be  Timothy !     He  tapped,  and  a  door  were  alive,  bless  their  hearts !    How  he 

was  opened  by  Smither  very  red  in  the  did  go  on  at  them  about  that;  they  were 

face.  always  so  active,  if  you  remember,  Mr. 

Mr.  Timothy  was  taking  his  walk,  and  Soames." 

she  had  not  been  able  to  get  him  to  at-  "What  would  happen  if  I  were  to  go 

tend.     If  Mr.  Soames  would  come  into  in?"  asked  Soames.    "  Would  he  remem- 

the  back  room,  he  could  see  him  through  ber  me?     I  made  his  Will,  you  know, 

the  door.  after  Miss  Hester  died  in  1907." 

Soames  went  into  the  back  room  and  "Oh!      that,    sir,"     replied    Smither 

stood  watching.  doubtfully,  "I  couldn't  take  on  me  to 

The  last  of  the  old  Forsytes  was  on  his  say.     I  think  he  might;  he  really  is  a 

feet,  moving  with  the  most  impressive  wonderful  man  for  his  age." 

slowness,  and  an  air  of  perfect  concentra-  Soames  moved  into  the  doorway,  and, 

tion  on  his  own  affairs,  backward  and  waiting  for  Timothy  to  turn,  said  in  a 

forward  between  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  loud  voice:  "Uncle  Timothy!" 

the  window,  a  distance  of  some  twelve  Timothy   trailed   back   half-way,   and 

feet.    The  lower  part  of  his  square  face,  halted, 

no  longer  clean-shaven,  was  covered  with  "  Eh  ?  "  he  said. 

snowy  beard  clipped  as  short  as  it  could  "Soames,"  cried  Soames  at  the  top  of 

be,  and  his  chin  looked  as  broad  as  his  his  voice,  holding  out  his  hand,  "  Soames 

brow  where  the  hair  was  also  quite  white,  Forsyte  ! " 

while  nose  and  cheeks  and  brow  were  a  "No!"  said  Timothy,  and  stumping 
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his  stick  loudly  on  the  floor,  he  continued 
his  walk. 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  work,"  said 
Soames. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Smither,  rather 
crestfallen;  "you  see,  he  hasn't  finished 
his  walk.  It  always  was  one  thing  at  a 
time  with  him.  I  expect  he'll  ask  me  this 
afternoon  if  you  came  about  the  gas,  and 
a  pretty  job  I  shall  have  to  make  him 
understand." 

"Do  you  think  he  ought  to  have  a 
man  about  him?" 

Smither  held  up  her  hands.  "A  man ! 
Oh  !  no.  Cook  and  me  can  manage  per- 
fectly. A  strange  man  about  would  send 
him  crazy  in  no  time.  And  my  mis- 
tresses wouldn't  like  the  idea  of  a  man  in 
the  house.  Besides,  we're  so  proud  of 
him." 

"I  suppose  the  doctor  comes?'* 

"Every  morning.  He  makes  special 
terms  for  such  a  quantity,  and  Mr.  Tim- 
othy's so  used,  he  doesn't  take  a  bit  of 
notice,  except  to  put  out  his  tongue." 

"Well,"  said  Soames,  turning  away, 
"it's  rather  sad  and  painful  to  me." 

"Oh  !  sir,"  returned  Smither  anxiously, 
"you  mustn't  think  that.  Now  that  he 
can't  worry  about  things,  he  quite  en- 
joys his  life,  really  he  does.  As  I  say  to 
Cook,  Mr.  Timothy  is  more  of  a  man  than 
he  ever  was.  You  see,  when  he's  not 
walkin',  or  takin'  his  bath,  he's  eatin', 
and  when  he's  not  eatin',  he's  sleepin'; 
and  there  it  is.  There  isn't  an  ache  or  a 
care  about  him  anywhere." 

"Well,"  said  Soames,  "there's  some- 
thing in  that.  I'll  go  down.  By  the  way, 
let  me  see  his  Will." 

"I  should  have  to  take  my  time  about 
that,  sir;  he  keeps  it  under  his  pillow,  and 
he'd  see  me,  while  he's  active." 

"I  only  want  to  know  if  it's  the  one  I 
made,"  said  Soames;  "you  take  a  look  at 
its  date  some  time,  and  let  me  know." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I'm  sure  it's  the  same, 
because  me  and  Cook  witnessed,  you  re- 
member, and  there's  our  names  on  it  still, 
and  we've  only  done  it  once." 

"Quite,"  said  Soames.  He  did  remem- 
ber. Smither  and  Jane  had  been  proper 
witnesses,  having  been  left  nothing  in  the 
Will  that  they  might  have  no  interest  in 
Timothy's  death.  It  had  been — he  fully 
admitted — an  almost  improper  precau- 


tion, but  Timothy  had  wished  it,  and, 
after  all.  Aunt  Hester  had  provided  for 
them  amply. 

"Very  well,"  he  said;  "good-bye, 
Smither.  Look  after  him,  and  if  he  should 
say  anything  at  any  time,  put  it  down, 
and  let  me  know." 

"Oh!  yes,  Mr.  Soames;  I'll  be  sure  to 
do  that.  It's  been  such  a  pleasant  change 
to  see  you.  Cook  will  be  quite  excited 
when  I  tell  her." 

Soames  shook  her  hand  and  went  down- 
stairs. He  stood  for  fully  two  minutes  by 
the  hat-stand  whereon  he  had  hung  his 
hat  so  many  times.  "So  it  all  passes," 
he  was  thinking;  "passes  and  begins 
again.  Poor  old  chap  ! "  And  he  listened, 
if  perchance  the  sound  of  Timothy  trail- 
ing his  hobby-horse  might  come  down  the 
well  of  the  stairs;  or  some  ghost  of  an  old 
face  show  over  the  banisters,  and  an  old 
voice  say:  "Why,  it's  dear  Soames,  and 
we  were  only  saying  that  we  hadn't,  seen 
him  for  a  week !" 

Nothing — nothing!  Just  the  scent  of 
camphor,  and  dust-motes  in  a  sunbeam 
through  the  fanlight  over  the  door.  The 
little  old  house !  A  mausoleum  !  And, 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  went  out,  and 
caught  his  train. 

V 

THE   NATIVE  HEATH 

"His  foot's  upon  his  native  heath, 
His  name's — Val  DartieJ' 

With  some  such  feeling  did  Val  Dartie, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  set  out  that 
same  Thursday  morning  very  early  from 
the  old  manor-house  he  had  taken  be- 
tween Steyning  and  Amberley  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sussex  Downs.  His 
destination  was  Newmarket,  and  he  had 
not  been  there  since  the  autumn  of  1899, 
when  he  stole  over  from  Oxford  for  the 
Cambridgeshire.  He  paused  at  the  door 
to  give  his  wife  a  kiss,  and  put  a  flask  of 
port  into  his  pocket. 

"Don't  overtire  your  leg,  Val,  and 
don't  bet  too  much." 

With  the  pressure  of  her  chest  against 
his  own,  and  her  eyes  looking  into  his, 
Val  felt  both  leg  and  pocket  safe.  He 
should  be  moderate;  Holly  was  always 
right — she  had  a  natural  aptitude.  It 
did  not  seem  so  remarkable  to  him,  per- 
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haps,  as  it  might  to  others,  that — half 
Dartie  as  he  was — he  should  have  been 
perfectly  faithful  to  his  young  first  cousin 
for  the  twenty  years  elapsed  since  he 
married  her  romantically  out  in  the  Boer 
War;  and  faithful  without  any  feeling  of 
sacrifice  or  boredom — she  was  so  quick, 
so  slyly  always  a  little  in  front  of  his 
mood.  Being  first  cousins  they  had  de- 
cided, or  rather  Holly  had,  to  have  no 
children;  and,  though  a  little  sallower,  she 
had  kept  her  looks,  her  slimness,  and  the 
color  of  her  dark  hair.  Val  particularly 
admired  the  life  of  her  own  she  carried  on, 
besides  so  perfectly  satisfying  himself  and 
riding  better  every  year.  She  kept  up 
her  music,  she  read  an  awful  lot — novels, 
poetry,  all  sorts  of  stuff.  Out  on  their 
farm  in  Cape  Colony  she  had  looked  after 
all  the  "nigger"  babies  and  women  in  a 
miraculous  manner.  She  was,  in  fact, — 
clever;  yet  made  no  fuss  about  it,  and 
had  no  ''side."  Though  not  remarkable 
for  humility,  Val  had  come  to  have  the 
feeling  that  she  was  his  superior,  and  he 
did  not  grudge  it — a  great  tribute.  It 
might  be  noted  that  he  never  looked  at 
Holly  without  her  knowing  of  it,  but  that 
she  looked  at  him  sometimes  unawares. 

He  had  kissed  her  in  the  porch  because 
he  shouldn't  be  doing  so  on  the  platform, 
but  she  was  going  to  the  station  with  him, 
to  drive  the  car  back.  Though  tanned 
and  wrinkled  by  Colonial  weather  and  the 
wiles  inseparable  from  horses,  and  handi- 
capped by  the  leg  which,  weakened  in  the 
Boer  War,  had  probably  saved  his  life 
in  the  war  just  past,  Val  was  much  as  he 
had  beert  in  the  days  of  his  courtship; 
his  smile  as  wide  and  charming,  his  eye- 
lashes, if  anything,  thicker  and  darker, 
his  eyes  screwed  up  under  them,  as  bright 
a  gray,  his  freckles  rather  deeper,  his  hair 
a  little  grizzled  at  the  sides.  He  gave  the 
impression  of  one  who  has  lived  actively 
with  horses  in  a  sunny  climate. 

Twisting  the  car  sharp  round  at  the 
gate,  he  said: 

''When's  young  Jon  coming?" 

''To-day." 

"Is  there  anything  you  want  for  him? 
I  could  bring  it  down  on  Saturday." 

"No;  but  you  might  come  by  the  same 
train  as  Fleur — one  forty." 

Val  gave  the  Ford  full  rein;  he  still 
drove  like  a  man  in  a  new  country  on 


bad  roads,  who  refuses  to  compromise, 
and  expects  heaven  at  every  hole. 

"That's  a  young  woman  who  knows 
her  way  about,"  he  said.  "I  say,  has  it 
struck  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Holly. 

"Uncle  Soames  and  your  Dad — bit 
awkward,  isn't  it?" 

"She  won't  know,  and  he  won't  know, 
and  nothing  must  be  said,  of  course. 
It's  only  for  five  days,  Val." 

"Stable  secret!  Righto!"  If  Holly 
thought  it  safe,  of  course  it  was.  She 
slid  her  big  gray  eyes  round  at  him,  and 
said:  "Did  you  notice  how  beautifully 
she  asked  herself?" 
"No!" 

"She  did.  What  do  you  think  of  her, 
Val?" 

"Pretty  enough,  and  clever;  but  she 
might  run  out  at  any  corner  if  she  got  her 
monkey  up,  I  should  say." 

"I'm  wondering,"  said  Holly  dreamily, 
"whether  she's  the  modern  young  woman, 
or  not.  One  feels  at  sea  coming  home 
into  all  this." 

"You?  Oh!  no.  You  get  the  hang 
of  things  so  quick." 

Holly  slid  her  hand  into  his  coat-pocket. 

"That's  the  beauty  of  you,"  went  on 
Val,  encouraged;  "you  keep  one  in  the 
know.  What  do  you  think  of  that  Bel- 
gian fellow,  Profond?" 

"I  think  he's  rather  'a  good  devil.'  " 

Val  grinned,  not  recognizing  a  transla- 
tion. 

"He  seems  to  me  a  queer  fish,"  he 
said,  "for  a  friend  of  our  family.  In  fact, 
our  family  is  in  pretty  queer  waters,  al- 
together, with  Uncle  Soames  marrying  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  your  Dad  marrying 
Soames'  old  wife.  Our  grandfathers  would 
have  had  fits!" 

"So  would  anybody's,"  said  Holly. 

Val  was  silent.  "This  car,"  he  said 
suddenly,  "wants  rousing;  she  doesn't 
get  her  hind  legs  under  her  up-hill.  I 
shall  have  to  give  her  her  head  on  the 
slope  if  I'm  to  catch  that  train." 

There  was  that  about  horses  which  had 
prevented  him  from  ever  really  sym- 
pathizing with  a  car,  and  the  behavior  of 
the  Ford  under  his  guidance,  compared 
with  its  behavior  under  that  of  Holly, 
was  always  noticeable.  He  caught  the 
train,  however. 
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"Take  care  going  home;  she'll  throw 
you  down  if  she  can.    Good-bye,  darling." 

^Good-bye,"  called  Holly,  and  kissed 
her  hand. 

Once  in  the  train,  after  quarter  of  an 
hour's  indecision  between  thoughts  of 
Holly,  his  morning  paper,  the  look  of  the 
bright  day,  and  his  dim  memory  of  New- 
market, Val  plunged  into  the  recesses  of 
a  small  square  book,  all  names,  pedigrees, 
tap-roots,  and  notes  about  the  make  and 
shape  of  horses.  The  Forsyte  in  him  was 
bent  on  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  strain 
of  blood,  and  he  was  subduing  resolutely 
as  yet  the  Dartie  hankering  for  a  flutter. 
On  getting  back  to  England,  after  the 
profitable  sale  of  his  South  African  farm 
and  stud,  and  observing  that  the  sun  sel- 
dom shone,  Val  had  said  to  himself:  "I've 
absolutely  got  to  have  an  interest  in  life, 
or  this  country  will  give  me  the  blues. 
Hunting's  not  enough,  I'll  breed  and  I'll 
train."  With  just  that  extra  pinch  of 
shrewdness  and  decision  imparted  by  long 
residence  in  a  new  country,  Val  had  seen 
the  weak  point  of  modern  breeding.  They 
were  all  hypnotized  by  fashion  and  high 
price.  He  should  buy  for  looks,  and  let 
names  go  hang !  And,  here  he  was  al- 
ready, hypnotized  by  the  prestige  of  a 
certain  strain  of  blood  I  Half  consciously, 
he  thought:  "There's  something  in  this 
damned  climate  which  makes  one  go 
round  in  a  ring.  Still,  I  must  have  a 
strain  of  Mayfly  blood." 

In  this  mood  he  reached  the  Mecca  of 
his  hopes.  It  was  one  of  those  quiet 
meetings  favorable  to  such  as  wish  to 
look  into  horses,  rather  than  into  the 
mouths  of  bookmakers;  and  Val  clung  to 
the  paddock.  His  twenty  years  of  Colo- 
nial life,  divesting  him  of  the  dandyism 
in  which  he  had  been  bred,  had  left  him 
the  essential  neatness  of  the  horseman, 
and  given  him  a  queer  and  rather  blight- 
ing eye  over  what  he  called  "the  silly 
haw-haw"  of  Englishmen,  the  "flapping 
cockatoory"  of  Englishwomen — Holly 
had  none  of  that  and  Holly  was  his  model. 
Observant,  quick,  resourceful,  Val  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  a  transaction,  a 
horse,  a  drink;  and  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  heart  of  a  Mayfly  filly,  when  a 
thick,  slow  voice  said  at  his  elbow: 

"Mr.  Val  Dartie?  How's  Mrs.  Val 
Dartie?     She's  well,  I  hope."     And  he 


saw  beside  him  the  Belgian  he  had  met 
at  his  sister  Imogen's. 

"Prosper  Profond — I  met  you  at 
lunch,"  said  the  slow  voice. 

"  Yes.    How  are  you  ?  "  murmured  Val. 

"I'm  very  well,"  replied  Monsieur 
Profond,  smiling  with  a  certain  inimita- 
ble slowness.  "A  good  devil"  Holly  had 
called  him.  Well!  He  looked  a  little 
like  a  devil,  with  his  dark,  clipped, 
pointed  beard;  a  sleepy  one  though,  and 
good-humored,  with  fine  eyes,  unexpect- 
edly intelligent. 

"Here's  a  gentleman  wands  to  know 
you — cousin  of  yours — Mr.  George  For- 
syde." 

Val  saw  a  large  form,  and  a  face  clean- 
shaven, bull-like,  a  little  lowering,  with 
sardonic  humor  bubbling  behind  a  full 
gray  eye;  he  remembered  it  dimly  from 
old  days  when  he  would  dine  with  his 
father  at  the  Iseeum  Club. 

"How  are  you?"  said  George.  "I 
used  to  go  racing  with  your  father.  How's 
the  stud?  Like  to  buy  one  of  my 
screws?" 

Val  grinned  with  a  sudden  feeKng  that 
the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  breeding. 
Europe  !  They  believed  in  nothing  over 
here,  not  even  in  horses.  George  For- 
syte, Prosper  Profond !  The  devil  him- 
self was  not  more  disillusioned  than  those 
two. 

"Didn't  know  you  were  a  racing  man,'* 
he  said  to  Monsieur  Profond. 

"I'm  nod.  I  don'  care  for  it.  I'm  a 
yachdin'  man.  I  don'  care  for  yachdin' 
either,  but  I  like  to  see  my  friends.  I've 
got  some  lunch,  Mr.  Val  Dartie,  just  a 
small  lunch,  if  you'd  like  to  'ave  some; 
nod  much — just  a  small  one — in  my  car." 

"Thanks,"  said  Val ;  "  very  good  of  you. 
I'll  come  along  in  about  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

"Over  there.  Mr.  Forsyde's  comin'," 
and  Monsieur  Profond  "poinded"  with 
a  yellow-gloved  finger;  "small  car,  with 
a  small  lunch";  he  moved  on,  groomed, 
sleepy,  and  remote,  George  Forsyte  fol- 
lowing, neat,  huge,  and  with  his  jesting 
air. 

Val  remained  gazing  at  the  Mayfly 
filly.  George  Forsyte,  of  course,  was  an 
old  chap,  but  this  Profond  might  be  about 
his  own  age ;  and  Val  felt  extremely  young, 
as  if  the  Mayfly  filly  were  a  toy  at  which 
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"  I'm  nod.     I  don'  care  for  it.     I'm  a  yachdln'  man.     I  dou'  care  for  yachdin'  either, 
but  I  like  to  see  my  friends."— Page  152. 
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those  two  had  laughed.  The  animal  had 
lost  reality. 

''That  'small'  mare" — he  seemed  to 
hear  the  voice  of  Monsieur  Profond — 
''what  do  you  see  in  her — we  must  all 
die!" 

And  George  Forsyte,  crony  of  his 
father,  racing  still !  The  Mayfly  strain 
— was  it  any  better  than  any  other  ?  He 
might  just  as  well  have  a  flutter  with  his 
money  instead. 

"No,  by  gum!"  he  thought  suddenly, 
*'if  it's  no  good  breeding  horses,  it's  no 
good  doing  anything.  What  did  I  come 
for?    I'll  buy  her." 

He  stood  back  and  watched  the  ebb  of 
the  paddock  visitors  toward  the  stand. 
Natty  old  chips,  shrewd  portly  fellows, 
Jews,  trainers  looking  as  if  they  had  never 
been  guilty  of  seeing  a  horse  in  their 
lives;  tall,  flapping,  languid  women,  or 
brisk,  loud-voiced  women;  young  men 
with  an  air  as  if  trying  to  take  it  seriously 
— two  or  three  of  them  with  only  one  arm  1 

"Life  over  here's  a  game!"  thought 
Val.  "Mufhn  bell  rings,  horses  run, 
money  changes  hands;  ring  again,  run 
again,  money  changes  back." 

But,  alarmed  at  his  own  philosophy,  he 
went  to  the  paddock  gate  to  watch  the 
Mayfly  filly  canter  down.  She  moved 
well;  and  he  made  his  way  over  to  the 
"small"  car.  The  "small"  lunch  was 
the  sort  a  man  dreams  of  but  seldom  gets ; 
and  when  it  was  concluded  Monsieur 
Profond  walked  back  with  him  to  the 
paddock. 

"Your  wife's  a  nice  woman,"  he  said 
surprisingly. 

"Nicest  woman  I  know,"  returned  Val 
dryly. 

"Yes,"  said  Monsieur  Profond;  "she 
has  a  nice  face.    I  admire  nice  women." 

Val  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  but 
something  kindly  and  direct  in  the  heavy 
diabolism  of  his  companion  disarmed  him 
for  the  moment. 

"Any  time  you  like  to  come  on  my 
yachd,  I'll  give  her  a  small  cruise." 

"Thanks,"  said  Val,  in  arms  again, 
"she  hates  the  sea." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Monsieur  Profond. 

"Then  why  do  you  yacht?" 

The  Belgian's  eyes  smiled.  "Oh!  I 
don'  know.  I've  done  everything;  it's 
the  last  thing  I'm  doin'." 


"It  must  be  d — d  expensive.  I  should 
want  more  reason  than  that." 

Monsieur  Prosper  Profond  raised  his 
eyebrows,  and  puffed  out  a  heavy  lower 

lip. 

"I'm  an  easy-goin'  man,"  he  said. 

"Were  you  in  the  war?"  asked  Val. 

"Ye-es.  I've  done  that  too.  I  was 
gassed;  it  was  a  small  bit  unpleasand." 
He  smiled  with  the  deep  and  sleepy  air 
of  prosperity  which  went  so  well  with  his 
name  of  Prosper  Profond.  Whether  his 
saying  "small"  when  he  ought  to  have 
said  "little"  was  genuine  mistake  or 
affectation,  Val  could  not  decide;  the 
fellow  was  evidently  capable  of  anything. 
Among  the  ring  of  buyers  round  the  May- 
fly filly  who  had  won  her  race,  Monsieur 
Profond  said: 

"You  goin'  to  bid?" 

Val  nodded.  With  this  sleepy  Satan 
at  his  elbow,  he  felt  in  need  of  faith. 
Though  placed  above  the  ultimate  blows 
of  Providence  by  the  forethought  of  a 
grandfather  who  had  tied  him  up  a 
thousand  a  year  to  which  was  added  the 
thousand  a  year  tied  up  for  Holly  by  her 
grandfather,  Val  was  not  flush  of  capital 
that  he  could  touch,  having  spent  most  of 
what  he  had  realized  from  his  South 
African  farm  on  his  establishment  in 
Sussex.  And  very  soon  he  was  thinking: 
"Damn  it!  she's  going  beyond  me!" 
His  limit — six  hundred — was  exceeded, 
and  he  dropped  out  of  the  bidding.  The 
Mayfly  filly  passed  under  the  hammer  at 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  He  was 
turning  away  vexed  when  the  slow  voice 
of  Monsieur  Profond  said  in  his  ear: 

"Well,  I've  boughd  that  small  filly,  but 
I  don'd  wand  her;  you  take  her  and  give 
her  to  your  wife." 

Val  looked  at  the  fellow  with  renewed 
suspicion,  but  the  good  humor  in  his  eyes 
was  such  that  he  really  could  not  take 
offense. 

"I  made  a  small  lot  of  money  in  the 
war,"  began  Monsieur  Profond  in  answer 
to  that  look.  "I  'ad  armament  shares. 
I  like  to  give  it  away.  I'm  always  makin' 
money.  I  wand  very  small  lot  myself. 
I  like  my  friends  to  'ave  it." 

"I'll  buy  her  of  you  at  the  price  you 
gave,"  said  Val  with  sudden  resolution. 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Monsieur  Profond.  "  You 
take  her.    I  don'd  wand  her." 
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"Hang  it  all!"  said  Val,  "one  does- 


n't  " 

"Why  nod?"  smiled  Monsieur  Pro- 
fond.    "I'm  a  friend  of  your  family." 

"Seven  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  is 
not  a  box  of  cigars,"  said  Val  impatiently. 

"All  right;  you  keep  her  for  me  till  I 
wand  her,  and  do  whad  you  like  with  her." 

"So  long  as  she's  yours,"  said  Val,  "I 
don't  mind  that." 

"Thad's  all  right,"  murmured  Mon- 
sieur Profond,  and  moved  away. 

Val  watched;  he  might  be  "a  good 
devil,"  but  then  again  he  might  not. 
He  saw  him  rejoin  George  Forsyte,  and 
thereafter  saw  him  no  more. 

He  spent  those  nights  after  racing  at 
his  mother's  house  in  Green  Street. 

Winifred  Dartie  at  sixty-two  was  mar- 
vellously preserved,  considering  the  three- 
and-thirty  years  during  which  she  had 
put  up  with  Montague  Dartie,  till  al- 
most happily  released  by  a  French  stair- 
case. It  was  to  her  a  vehement  satisfac- 
tion to  have  her  favorite  son  back  from 
South  Africa  after  all  this  time,  to  feel 
him  so  little  changed,  and  to  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  his  wife.  Winifred,  who  in  the 
late  seventies,  before  her  marriage,  had 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  freedom,  pleasure, 
and  fashion,  confessed  her  youth  out- 
classed by  the  donzellas  of  the  day.  They 
seemed,  for  instance,  to  regard  marriage 
as  an  incident,  and  Winifred  sometimes 
regretted  that  she  had  not  done  the  same ; 
a  second,  third,  fourth  incident  might 
have  secured  her  a  partner  of  less  daz- 
zling inebriety;  though,  after  all,  he  had 
left  her  Val,  Imogen,  Maud,  Benedict 
(almost  a  colonel  and  unharmed  by  the 
war) — none  of  whom  had  been  divorced 
as  yet.  The  steadiness  of  her  children 
often  amazed  one  who  remembered  their 
father;  but,  as  she  was  fond  of  believing, 
they  were  really  all  Forsytes,  favoring 
herself,  except  perhaps  Imogen.  Her 
brother's  "little  girl"  Fleur  frankly  puz- 
zled Winifred.  The  child  was  as  restless 
as  any  of  these  modern  young  women 
— "She's  a  small  flame  in  a  draughd," 
Prosper  Profond  had  said  one  day  after 
dinner — but  she  did  not  flop,  or  talk  at 
the  top  of  her  voice.  The  steady  For- 
syteism  in  Winifred's  own  character  in- 
stinctively resented  the  feeling  in  the  air, 
the  modern  girl's  habits  and  her  motto: 


"All's  much  of  a  muchness !  Spend,  to- 
morrow we  shall  be  poor  ! "  She  found  it 
a  saving  grace  in  Fleur  that  having  set 
her  heart  on  a  thing,  she  had  no  change  of 
heart  until  she  got  it — though  what  hap- 
pened after,  Fleur  was,  of  course,  too 
young  to  have  made  evident.  The  child 
was  a  "very  pretty  little  thing,"  too,  and 
quite  a  credit  to  take  about,  with  her 
mother's  French  taste  and  a  gift  for  wear- 
ing clothes;  everybody  turned  to  look  at 
Fleur — great  consideration  to  Winifred,  a 
lover  of  the  style  and  distinction  which 
had  so  cruelly  deceived  her  in  the  case  of 
Montague  Dartie. 

In  discussing  her  with  Val,  at  break- 
fast on  the  Saturday  morning,  Winifred 
dwelt  on  the  family  skeleton. 

"That  little  affair  of  your  father-in-law 
and  your  Aunt  Irene,  Val — it's  old  as  the 
hills,  of  course,  Fleur  need  know  noth- 
ing about  it — making  a  fuss.  Your 
Uncle  Soames  is  very  particular  about 
that.    So  you'll  be  careful." 

"Yes!  But  it's  dashed  awkward. 
Holly's  young  half-brother's  coming  to 
live  with  us  while  he  learns  farming.  In 
fact,  he's  there  already." 

"Oh!"  said  Winifred.  "That  is  a 
gaff!    What's  he  like,  Val?" 

"Don't  know.  Only  saw  him  once — 
at  Robin  Hill,  when  we  were  home  in 
1909;  he  was  naked  and  painted  blue  and 
yellow  in  stripes  — a  jolly  little  chap." 

Winifred  thought  that  "rather  nice," 
and  added  comfortably:  "Well,  Holly's 
a  sensible  little  thing;  she'll  know  how 
to  deal  with  it.  I  shan't  tell  your  uncle. 
It'll  only  bother  him.  It's  a  great  com- 
fort to  have  you  back,  my  dear  boy,  now 
that  I'm  getting  on." 

"  Getting  on  !  You're  as  young  as  ever. 
That  chap  Profond,  mother,  is  he  all 
right?" 

"Prosper  Profond  !  Oh  !  he's  the  most 
amusing  man  I  know." 

Val  grunted,  and  recounted  the  story 
of  the  Mayfly  Ally. 

"That's  so  like  him,"  said  Winifred. 
"He  does  all  sorts  of  things." 

"Well,"  muttered  Val  shrewdly,  "our 
family  haven't  been  too  lucky  with  that 
kind  of  cattle;  they're  too  light-hearted 
for  us." 

It  was  true,  and  Winifred's  bkie  study 
lasted  a  full  minute  before  she  answered: 
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"Oh!  well,  he's  a  foreigner,  Val;  one 
must  make  allowances." 

"All  right,"  said  Val,  "I'll  use  his  filly 
and  make  it  up  to  him  somehow." 

And  soon  after  he  gave  her  his  blessing, 
received  a  kiss,  and  left  her  for  his  book- 
maker's, the  Iseeum  Club,  and  Victoria 
station. 


VI 


JON 

Mrs.  Val  Dartie,  after  twenty  years 
of  South  Africa,  had  fallen  deeply  in  love, 
fortunately  with  something  of  her  own, 
for  the  object  of  her  passion  was  the  pros- 
pect in  front  of  her  w^indows,  the  cool 
clear  light  on  the  green  downs.  It  was 
England  again,  at  last !  England  more 
beautiful  than  she  had  dreamed.  Chance 
had,  in  fact,  guided  the  Val  Darties  to  a 
spot  where  the  South  Downs  had  real 
charm  when  the  sun  shone.  Holly  had 
enough  of  her  father's  eye  to  apprehend 
the  rare  quality  of  their  outlines  and 
chalky  radiance;  to  go  up  there  by  the 
ravine-like  lane  and  wander  along  to- 
ward Chanctonbury  or  Amberley,  was 
still  a  delight  which  she  hardly  attempted 
to  share  with  Val,  whose  admiration  of 
Nature  was  confused  by  a  Forsyte's  in- 
stinct for  getting  something  out  of  it, 
such  as  the  condition  of  the  turf  for  his 
horses'  exercise. 

Driving  the  Ford  home  with  a  certain 
humoring  smoothness,  she  promised  her- 
self that  the  first  use  she  would  make  of 
Jon  would  be  to  take  him  up  there,  and 
show  him  "the  view"  under  this  May- 
day sky. 

She  was  looking  forward  to  her  young 
half-brother  with  a  motherliness  not  re- 
quired elsewhere.  A  three-day  visit  to 
Robin  Hill,  soon  after  their  arrival  home, 
had  yielded  no  sight  of  him — he  was  still 
at  school;  so  that  her  recollection,  like 
Val's,  was  of  a  little  sunny-haired  boy 
striped  blue  and  yellow,  down  by  the 
pond. 

Those  three  days  at  Robin  Hill  had 
been  exciting,  sad,  embarrassing.  Mem- 
ories of  her  dead  brother,  memories  of 
Val's  courtship;  the  aging  of  her  father, 
not  seen  for  twenty  years,  something  fu- 
nereal in  his  ironic  gentleness  which  did 
not  escape  one  who  had  much  subtle  in- 


stinct; above  all,  the  presence  of  her  step- 
mother, whom  she  could  still  vaguely  re- 
member as  the  "lady  in  gray"  of  days 
when  she  was  little  and  grandfather  alive 
and  Mademoiselle  Beauce  so  cross  because 
this  intruder  gave  her  music  lessons — all 
these  confused  and  tantalized  a  spirit 
which  had  longed  to  find  Robin  Hill  un- 
troubled. But  Holly  was  adept  at  keep- 
ing things  to  herself,  and  all  had  seemed 
to  go  quite  well. 

Her  father  had  kissed  her  when  she 
left  him,  with  lips  which  she  was  sure  had 
trembled. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "the  war 
hasn't  changed  Robin  Hill,  anyway.  If 
you  could  have  brought  Jolly  back  with 
you !  I  say,  can  you  stand  this  spiritu- 
alistic racket?  When  the  oak-tree  dies, 
it  dies,  I'm  afraid." 

From  the  warmth  of  her  embrace  he 
probably  divined  that  he  had  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag,  for  he  rode  off  at  once  on 
irony. 

"Spiritualism — queer  word,  when  the 
more  they  manifest  the  more  they  prove 
that  they've  got  hold  of  matter." 

"How?"  said  Holly. 

"Why  !  Look  at  their  photographs  of 
auric  presences.  You  must  have  some- 
thing material  for  light  and  shade  to  fall 
on  before  you  can  take  a  photograph. 
No,  it'll  end  in  our  caUing  all  matter 
spirit,  or  all  spirit  matter — I  don't  know 
which." 

"But  don't  you  believe  in  survival, 
Dad?" 

Jolyon  had  looked  at  her,  and  the  sad 
whimsicality  of  his  face  impressed  her 
deeply. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  should  like  to  get 
something  out  of  death.  I've  been  look- 
ing into  it  a  bit.  But  for  the  life  of  me  I 
can't  find  anything  that  telepathy,  sub- 
consciousness, and  emanation  from  the 
storehouse  of  this  world  can't  account 
for  just  as  well.  Wish  I  could !  Wishes 
father  thoughts  but  they  don't  breed  evi- 
dence." 

Holly  had  pressed  her  lips  again  to  his 
forehead  with  the  feeling  that  it  con- 
firmed his  theory  that  all  matter  was  be- 
coming spirit — it  felt  somehow  so  in- 
substantial. 

But  the  most  poignant  memory  of  that 
little   visit   had   been   watching,    unob- 
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served,  her  stepmother  reading  to  herself 
a  letter  from  Jon.  It  was — she  decided — 
the  prettiest  sight  she  had  ever  seen. 
Irene,  lost  as  it  were  in  the  letter  of  her 
boy,  stood  at  a  window  where  the  light 
fell  on  her  face  and  her  fine  gray  hair; 
her  lips  were  moving,  smiling,  her  dark 
eyes  laughing,  dancing,  and  the  hand 
which  did  not  hold  the  letter  was  pressed 
against  her  breast.  Holly  withdrew  as 
from  a  vision  of  perfect  love,  convinced 
that  Jon  must  be  nice. 

When  she  saw  him  coming  out  of  the 
station  with  a  kit-bag  in  either  hand,  she 
was  confirmed  in  her  predisposition.  He 
was  a  little  Hke  Jolly,  that  long-lost  idol 
of  her  childhood,  but  eager-looking  and 
less  formal,  with  deeper  eyes  and  brighter- 
colored  hair,  for  he  wore  no  hat;  alto- 
gether a  very  interesting  "little"  brother  ! 

His  tentative  politeness  charmed  one 
who  was  accustomed  to  assurance  in  the 
youthful  manner;  he  was  disturbed  be- 
cause she  was  to  drive  him  home,  instead 
of  his  driving  her.  Shouldn't  he  have  a 
shot?  They  hadn't  a  car  at  Robin  Hill 
since  the  war,  of  course,  and  he  had  only 
driven  once,  and  landed  up  a  bank,  so  she 
oughtn't  to  mind  his  trying.  His  laugh, 
soft  and  infectious,  was  very  attractive, 
though  that  word,  she  had  heard,  was 
now  quite  old-fashioned.  When  they 
reached  the  house  he  pulled  out  a  crumpled 
letter  which  she  read  while  he  was  washing 
— a  quite  short  letter,  which  must  have 
cost  her  father  many  a  pang  to  write. 

"My  dear. 

You  and  Val  will  not  forget,  I  trust, 
that  Jon  knows  nothing  of  family  his- 
tory. His  mother  and  I  think  he  is  too 
young  at  present.  The  boy  is  very  dear, 
and  the  apple  of  her  eye.  Verbum  sa- 
pientibus. 

Your  loving  father,     t  -p  j? 

That  was  all;  but  it  renewed  in  Holly 
an  uneasy  regret  that  Fleur  was  coming. 

After  tea  she  fulfilled  that  promise  to 
herself  and  took  Jon  up  the  hill.  They 
had  a  long  talk,  sitting  above  an  old 
chalk-pit  grown  over  with  brambles  and 
goosepenny.  Milkwort  and  liverwort 
starred  the  green  slope,  the  larks  sang, 
and  thrushes  in  the  brake,  and  now  and 
then  a  gull  flighting  inland  would  wheel 


very  white  against  the  paling  sky,  where 
the  moon  was  at  its  bravest — a  white  bow 
stretched  in  heaven.  Delicious  vague 
fragrance  came  to  them,  as  if  little  in- 
visible creatures  were  running  and  tread- 
ing scent  out  of  the  blades  of  grass. 

Jon,  who  had  fallen  silent,  said  rather 
suddenly: 

"I  say,  this  is  wonderful  I  There's  no 
fat  on  it  at  all.  Gull's  flight  and  sheep- 
bells " 

"  Gull's  flight  and  sheep-bells —  You're 
a  poet,  my  dear  !" 

Jon  sighed. 

"Oh,  Golly!  No  go  I" 

"Try!    I  used  to  at  your  age." 

"Did  you?  Mother  says  'try'  too; 
but  I'm  so  rotten.  Have  you  any  of 
yours  for  me  to  see?" 

"My  dear,"  Holly  murmured,  "I've 
been  married  nineteen  years.  I  only 
wrote  verses  when  I  wanted  to  be." 

"Oh  !"  said  Jon,  and  turned  over  on  to 
his  face:  the  one  cheek  she  could  see  was 
a  charming  color.  Was  Jon  "  touched  in 
the  wind,"  then,  as  Val  would  have  called 
it?  Already?  But,  if  so,  all  the  better, 
he  would  take  no  notice  of  young  Fleur. 
Besides,  on  Monday  he  would  begin  his 
farming.  And  she  smiled.  Was  it  Burns 
who  followed  the  plough,  or  only  Piers 
Plowman?  Nearly  every  young  man 
and  most  young  women  seemed  to  be 
poets  nowadays,  from  the  number  of  their 
books  she  had  read  out  in  South  Africa, 
importing  them  from  Hatchus  and  Bump- 
hards;  and  quite  good — oh!  quite;  much 
better  than  she  had  been  herself !  But 
then  poetry  had  only  really  come  in  since 
her  day — with  motor-cars.  Another  long 
talk  after  dinner  over  a  wood  fire  in  the 
low  hall,  and  there  seemed  little  left  to 
know  about  Jon  except  anything  of  real 
importance.  Holly  parted  from  him  at 
his  bedroom  door,  having  seen  twice  over 
that  he  had  everything,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  she  would  love  him,  and  Val 
would  like  him.  He  was  eager,  but  did 
not  gush;  he  was  a  splendid  listener,  sym- 
pathetic, reticent  about  himself.  He  evi- 
dently loved  their  father,  and  adored  his 
mother.  He  Hked  riding,  rowing,  and 
fencing,  better  than  games.  He  saved 
moths  from  candles,  and  couldn't  bear 
spiders,  but  put  them  out  of  doors  in 
screws  of  paper  sooner  than  kill  them. 
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In  a  word,  he  was  amiable.     She  went  Jon,  who  was  coming  in  through  a 

to  sleep,  thinking  that  he  would  suffer  French  window  out  of  strong  sunlight, 

horribly  if  anybody  hurt  him;  but  who  was  so  confounded  by  the  providential 

would  hurt  him?  nature  of  this  miracle,  that  he  had  time 

to  hear  Fleur  say  calmly: 

Jon,  on  the  other  hand,  sat  awake  at  "Oh,  how  do  you  do?"  as  if  he  had 
his  window  with  a  bit  of  paper  and  a  pen-  never  seen  her,  and  to  understand  dimly 
cil,  writing  his  first  '^real  poem"  by  the  from  the  quickest  imaginable  little  move- 
light  of  a  candle  because  there  was  not  ment  of  her  head  that  he  never  had  seen 
enough  moon  to  see  by,  only  enough  to  her.  He  bowed  therefore  over  her  hand 
make  the  night  seem  fluttery  and  as  if  en-  in  an  intoxicated  manner,  and  became 
graved  on  silver.  Just  the  night  for  Fleur  more  silent  than  the  grave.  He  knew 
to  walk,  and  turn  her  eyes,  and  lead  on —  better  than  to  speak.  Once  in  his  early 
over  the  hills  and  far  away.  And  Jon,  life,  surprised  reading  by  a  night-light, 
deeply  furrowed  in  his  ingenuous  brow,  he  had  said  fatuously  "I  was  just  turn- 
made  marks  on  the  paper  and  rubbed  ing  over  the  leaves,  Mum,"  and  his 
them  out  and  wrote  them  in  again,  and  mother  had  replied:  "Jon,  never  tell 
did  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  com-  stories,  because  of  your  face — nobody  will 
pletion  of  a  work  of  art;  and  he  had  a  ever  believe  them." 
feeling  such  as  the  winds  of  Spring  must  The  saying  had  permanently  under- 
have,  trying  their  first  songs  among  the  mined  the  confidence  necessary  to  the 
coming  blossom.  Jon  was  one  of  those  success  of  spoken  untruth.  He  listened 
boys  (not  many)  in  whom  a  home-  therefore  to  Fleur's  swift  and  rapt  al- 
trained  love  of  beauty  had  survived  school  lusions  to  the  jolliness  of  everything,  pHed 
life.  He  had  had  to  keep  it  to  himself,  of  her  with  scones  and  jam,  and  got  away  as 
course,  so  that  not  even  the  drawing-  soon  as  might  be.  They  say  that  in  de- 
master  knew  of  it;  but  it  was  there,  fas-  lirium  tremens  you  see  a  fixed  object, 
tidious  and  clear  within  him.  And  his  preferably  dark,  which  suddenly  changes 
poem  seemed  to  him  as  lame  and  stilted  shape  and  position.  Jon  saw  the  fixed 
as  the  night  was  winged.  But  all  the  object;  it  had  dark  eyes  and  passably 
same  he  kept  it.  It  was  a  "beast,"  but  dark  hair,  and  changed  its  position,  but 
better  than  nothing  as  an  expression  of  never  its  shape.  The  knowledge  that  be- 
the  inexpressible.  And  he  thought  with  a  tween  him  and  that  object  there  was  al- 
sort  of  discomfiture:  "I  shan't  be  able  to  ready  a  secret  understanding  (however 
show  it  to  mother."  He  slept  terribly  impossible  to  understand)  thrilled  him  so 
well,  when  he  did  sleep,  overwhelmed  by  that  he  waited  feverishly,  and  began  to 
novelty.  copy  out  his  poem — which  of  course  he 

would  never  dare  to  show  her — till  the 

VII  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  roused  him,  and, 

leaning  from  his  window,  he  saw  her  rid- 
ing forth  with  Val.    It  was  clear  that  she 

To  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  questions  wasted  no  time;  but  the  sight  filled  him 

which  could  not  be  answered,  all  that  had  with  grief.     He  wasted  his.     If  he  had 

been  told  Jon  was:  not   bolted,   in   his   fearful   ecstacy,   he 

"There's  a  girl  coming  down  with  Val  might  have  been  asked  to  go  too.    And 

for  the  week-end."  from  his  window  he   sat  and  watched 

For  the  same  reason,  all  that  had  been  them    disappear,    appear   again   in    the 

told  Fleur  was:  "We've  got  a  youngster  chine  of  the  road,  vanish,  and  emerge 

staying  with  us."  once  more  for  a  minute  clear  on  the  out- 

The  two  yearlings,  as  Val  called  them  line  of  the  Down.     "Silly  brute!"  he 

in  his  thoughts,  met  therefore  in  a  man-  thought;  "I  always  miss  my  chances." 

ner  which  for  unpreparedness  left  nothing  Why  couldn't  he  be  self-confident  and 

to  be  desired.     They  were  thus  intro-  ready?     And,   leaning  his   chin  on  his 

duced  by  Holly:  hands,  he  imagined  the  ride  he  might  have 

"This  is  Jon,  my  little  brother;  Fleur's  had  with  her.     A  week-end  was  but  a 

a  cousin  of  ours,  Jon."  week-end,  and  he  had  missed  three  hours 
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of  it.  Did  he  know  any  one  except  him- 
self who  would  have  been  such  a  fiat? 
He  did  not. 

He  dressed  for  dinner  early,  and  was 
first  down.  He  would  miss  no  more.  But 
he  missed  Fleur,  who  came  down  last. 
He  sat  opposite  her  at  dinner,  and  it  was 
terrible — impossible  to  say  anything  for 
fear  of  saying  the  wrong  thing,  impossible 
to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  in  the  only 
natural  way;  in  sum,  impossible  to  treat 
normally  one  with  whom  in  fancy  he  had 
already  been  over  the  hills  and  far  away; 
conscious,  too,  all  the  time,  that  he  must 
seem  to  her,  to  all  of  them,  a  dumb 
gawk.  Yes,  it  was  terrible !  And  she 
was  talking  so  well — swooping  with  swift 
wing  this  way  and  that.  Wonderful  how 
she  had  learned  an  art  which  he  found  so 
disgustingly  difficult.  She  must  think 
him  hopeless  indeed ! 

His  sister's  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a 
certain  astonishment,  obliged  him  at  last 
to  look  at  Fleur;  but  instantly  her  eyes, 
very  wide  and  eager,  seeming  to  say: 
''Oh!  for  goodness'  sake!"  obliged  him 
to  look  at  Val;  where  a  grin  obliged  him 
to  look  at  his  cutlet — that,  at  least,  had 
no  eyes,  and  no  grin,  and  he  ate  it  hast- 
ily. 

''Jon  is  going  to  be  a  farmer,"  he  heard 
Holly  say;  "a  farmer  and  a  poet." 

He  glanced  up  reproachfully,  caught 
the  comic  left  of  her  eyebrow  just  like 
their  father's,  laughed,  and  felt  better. 

Val  recounted  the  incident  of  Monsieur 
Prosper  Profond;  nothing  could  have 
been  more  favorable,  for,  in  relating  it, 
he  regarded  Holly,  who  in  turn  regarded 
him,  while  Fleur  seemed  to  be  regarding 
with  a  slight  frown  some  thought  of  her 
own,  and  Jon  was  really  free  to  look  at 
her  at  last.  She  had  on  a  white  frock, 
very  simple  and  well  made;  her  arms 
were  bare,  and  her  hair  had  a  white  rose 
in  it.  In  just  that  swift  moment  of  free 
vision,  after  such  intense  discomfort,  Jon 
saw  her  sublimated,  as  one  sees  in  the 
dark  a  slender  white  fruit  tree;  caught  her 
like  a  verse  of  poetry  flashed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  mind,  or  a  tune  which  floats 
out  in  the  distance  and  dies. 

He  wondered  giddily  how  old  she  was 
— she  seemed  so  much  more  self-pos- 
sessed and  experienced  than  himself. 
Why  mustn't  he  say  they  had  met?    He 


remembered  suddenly  his  mother's  face; 
puzzled,  hurt-looking,  when  she  an- 
swered: "Yes,  they're  relations,  but  we 
don't  know  them."  Impossible  that  his 
mother,  who  loved  beauty,  should  not 
admire  Fleur  if  she  did  know  her ! 

Alone  with  Val  after  dinner,  he  sipped 
port  deferentially  and  answered  the  ad- 
vances of  this  new-found  brother-in-law. 
As  to  riding  (always  the  first  considera- 
tion with  Val)  he  could  have  the  young 
chestnut,  saddle  and  unsaddle  it  himself, 
and  generally  look  after  it  when  he 
brought  it  in.  Jon  said  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  all  that  at  home,  and  saw  that 
he  had  gone  up  one  in  his  host's  estima- 
tion. 

"Fleur,"  said  Val,  "can't  ride  much 
yet,  but  she's  keen.  Of  course,  her  father 
doesn't  know  a  horse  from  a  cart-wheel. 
Does  your  dad  ride?" 

"He  used  to;  but  now  he's^you  know, 
he's — "  He  stopped,  so  hating  the  word 
old.  His  father  was  old,  and  yet  not  old; 
no — never ! 

"Quite,"  muttered  Val.  "I  used  to 
know  your  brother  up  at  Oxford,  ages 
ago,  the  one  who  died  in  the  Boer  War. 
We  had  a  fight  in  New  College  Gardens. 
That  was  a  queer  business,"  he  added, 
musing;  "a  good  deal  came  out  of  it." 

Jon's  eyes  opened  wide;  all  was  push- 
ing him  toward  historical  research,  when 
his  sister's  voice  said  gently  from  the 
doorway: 

"Come  along,  you  two,"  and  he  rose, 
his  heart  pushing  him  toward  something 
far  more  modern. 

Fleur  having  declared  that  it  was 
"simply  too  wonderful  to  stay  indoors," 
they  all  went  out.  Moonlight  was  frost- 
ing the  dew,  and  an  old  sun-dial  threw 
a  long  shadow.  Two  box  hedges  at  right 
angles,  dark  and  square,  barred  off  the 
orchard.  Fleur  turned  through  that 
angled  opening. 

"Come  on!"  she  called.  Jon  glanced 
at  the  others,  and  followed.  She  was 
running  among  the  trees  like  a  ghost. 
All  was  lovely  and  foamlike  above  her, 
and  there  was  a  scent  of  old  trunks,  and 
of  nettles.  She  vanished.  He  thought 
he  had  lost  her,  then  almost  ran  into  her 
standing  quite  still. 

"Isn't  it  jolly?"  she  cried,  and  Jon 
answered: 
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''Rather!'^ 

She  reached  up,  twisted  off  a  blossom 
and,  twirling  it  in  her  fingers,  said: 

"I  suppose  I  can  call  you  Jon?" 

''I  should  think  so  just." 

*'A11  right!  But  you  know  there's  a 
feud  between  our  families?" 

Jon  stammered:  ''Feud?    Why?" 

"Isn't  it  romantic  and  silly?  That's 
why  I  pretended  we  hadn't  met.  Shall 
we  get  up  early  to-morrow  morning  and 
go  for  a  walk  before  breakfast  and  have 
it  out?  I  hate  being  slow  about  things, 
don't  you?" 

Jon  murmured  in  a  rapturous  assent. 

"Six  o'clock,  then.  I  think  your 
mother's  beautiful." 

Jon  said  fervently:  "Yes,  she  is." 

"I  love  all  kinds  of  beauty,"  went  on 
Fleur,  "when  it's  exciting.  I  don't  like 
Greek  things  a  bit." 

"  What !     Not  Euripides  ?  '- 

"Euripides?  Oh!  no,  I  can't  bear 
Greek  plays;  they're  so  long.  I  think 
beauty's  always  swift.  I  like  to  look  at 
one  picture,  for  instance,  and  then  run  off. 
I  can't  bear  a  lot  of  things  together. 
Look !"  She  held  up  her  blossom  in  the 
moonlight.  "That's  better  than  all  the 
orchard,  I  think." 

And,  suddenly,  with  her  other  hand  she 
caught  Jon's. 

"Of  all  things  in  the  world,  don't  you 
think  caution's  the  most  awful?  Smell 
the  moonlight !" 

She  thrust  the  blossom  against  his  face; 
Jon  agreed  giddily  that  of  all  things  in 
the  world  caution  was  the  worst,  and 
bending  over,  kissed  the  hand  which 
held  his. 

"That's  nice  and  old-fashioned,"  said 
Fleur  calmly.  "You're  frightfully  silent, 
Jon.  Still  I  like  silence  when  it's  swift." 
She  let  go  his  hand.  "Did  you  think 
I  dropped  my  handkerchief  on  pur- 
pose?" 

"No!"  cried  Jon,  intensely  shocked. 

"Well,  I  did,  of  course.  Let's  get 
back,  or  they'll  think  we're  doing  this  on 
purpose  too."  And  again  she  ran  like 
a  ghost  among  the  trees.  Jon  followed, 
with  love  in  his  heart.  Spring  in  his 
heart,  and  over  all  the  moonlit  white  un- 
earthly blossom.  They  came  out  where 
they  had  gone  in,  Fleur  walking  de- 
murely. 


"It's  quite  wonderful  in  there,"  she 
said  dreamily  to  Holly. 

Jon  preserved  silence,  hoping  against 
hope  that  she  might  be  thinking  it  swift. 

She  bade  him  a  casual  and  demure 
good-night,  which  made  him  think  he  had 
been  dreaming.  .  .  . 

In  her  bedroom  Fleur  had  flung  off  her 
gown,  and,  wrapped  in  a  shapeless  gar- 
ment, with  the  white  flower  still  in  her 
hair,  she  looked  like  a  mousme,  sitting 
cross-legged  on  her  bed,  writing  by  can- 
dlelight. 

"Dearest  Cherry: 

"I  believe  I'm  in  love.  I've  got  it  in 
the  neck,  only  the  feeling  is  really  lower 
down.  He's  a  second  cousin — such  a 
child,  about  six  months  older  and  ten 
years  younger  than  I  am.  Boys  always 
fall  in  love  with  their  seniors,  and  girls 
with  their  juniors  or  with  old  men  of 
forty.  Don't  laugh,  but  his  eyes  are  the 
truest  things  I  ever  saw;  and  he's  quite 
divinely  silent !  We  had  a  most  romantic 
first  meeting  in  London  under  the  Vos- 
povitch  Juno.  And  now  he's  sleeping  in 
the  next  room  and  the  moonlight's  on 
the  blossom;  and  to-morrow  morning, 
before  anybody's  awake,  we're  going  to 
walk  off  into  Down  fairyland.  There's  a 
feud  between  our  families,  which  makes 
it  really  exciting.  Yes  !  and  I  may  have 
to  use  subterfuge  and  come  on  you  for 
invitations — if  so,  you'll  know  why ! 
My  father  doesn't  want  us  to  know  each 
other,  but  I  can't  help  that.  Life's  too 
short.  He's  got  the  most  beautiful 
mother,  with  lovely  silvery  hair  and  a 
young  face  with  dark  eyes.  I'm  staying 
with  his  sister — who  married  my  cousin; 
it's  all  mixed  up,  but  I  mean  to  pump 
her  to-morrow.  We've  often  talked  about 
love  being  a  spoil-sport;  well,  that's  all 
tosh,  it's  the  beginning  of  sport,  and  the 
sooner  you  feel  it,  my  dear,  the  better  for 
you. 

"Jon  (not  simplified  spelling,  but  short 
for  Jolyon,  which  is  a  name  in  my  fam- 
ily, they  say)  is  the  sort  that  lights  up  and 
goes  out;  about  five  feet  ten,  still  grow- 
ing, and  I  believe  he's  going  to  be  a  poet. 
If  you  laugh  at  me  I've  done  with  you 
forever.  I  perceive  all  sorts  of  difficul- 
ties, but  you  know  when  I  really  want  a 
thing  I  get  it.    One  of  the  chief  effects  of 
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love  is  that  you  see  the  air  sort  of  in- 
habited, like  seeing  a  face  in  the  moon; 
and  you  feel — you  feel  dancey  and  soft 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  funny  sensation 
,^ike  a  continual  first  sniff  of  orange 
blossom — just  above  your  stays.  This 
is  my  first,  and  I  feel  as  if  it  were  going 
to  be  my  last,  which  is  absurd,  of  course, 
by  all  the  laws  of  Nature  and  morality. 
If  you  mock  me  I  will  smite  you,  and  if 
you  tell  anybody  I  will  never  forgive  you. 
So  much  so,  that  I  almost  don't  think  I'll 
send  this  letter.  Anyway,  I'll  sleep  over 
it.    So  good-night,  my  Cherry— ^oh  !   - 

Y^^^       Fleur." 

VIII 

,  .  IDYL   ON   GRASS 

When  those  two  .  young  Forsytes 
"emerged  from  the  chine  lane,  andset  their 
faces  East  toward  the  sun,  there  was  not 
a  cloud  in  heaven,  and  the  Downs  were 
dewy.  They  had  come  at  a  good  bat  up 
the  slope  and  were  a  little  out  of  breath; 
if  they  had  anything  to  say  they  did  not 
say  it,  but  marched  in  the  early  awkward- 
ness of  unbreakfasted  morning  under  the 
songs  of  the  larks.  The  stealing  out  had 
been  fun,  but  with  the  freedom  of  the 
tops  the  sense  of  conspiracy  ceased,  and 
gave  place  to  dumbness. 

"We've  made  one  blooming  error," 
said  Fleur,  when  they  had  gone  half  a 
mile.    "I'm  hungry." 

Jon  produced  a  stick  of  chocolate. 
They  shared  it  and  their  tongues  were 
loosened.  They  discussed  the  nature  of 
their  homes  and  previous  existences, 
which  had  a  kind  of  fascinating  unreality 
up  on  that  lonely  height.  There  remained 
but  one  thing  solid  in  Jon's  past — his 
mother;  but  one  thing  solid  in  Fleur's — 
her  father;  and  of  these  figures,  as  though 
seen  in  the  distance  with  disapproving 
faces,  they  spoke  little. 

The  Down  dipped  and  rose  again  to- 
ward Chanctonbury  Ring;  a  sparkle  of 
far  sea  came  into  view,  a  sparrow-hawk 
hovered  in  the  sun's  eye  so  that  the  blood- 
nourished  brown  of  his  wings  gleamed 
nearly  red.  Jon  had  a  passion  for  birds, 
and  an  aptitude  for  sitting  very  still  to 
watch  them;  keen-sighted,  and  with  a 
memory  for  what  interested  him,  on 
birds  he  was  almost  worth  listening  to. 
Vol.  LXIX.— II 


But  in  Chanctonbury  Ring  there  were 
none— its  great  beech  temple  was  empty 
of  life,  and  almost  chilly  at  this  early 
hour;  they  came  out  willingly  again  into 
the  sun  on  the  far  side.  It  was  Fleur's 
turn  now.  She  spoke  of  dogs,  and  the 
way  people  treated  them.  It  was  wicked 
to  keep  them  on  chains !  She  would 
like  to  flog  people  who  did  that.  Jon 
was  astonished  to  find  her  so  humani- 
tarian. She  knew  a  dog,  it  seemed, 
which  some  farmer  near  her  home  kept 
chained  up  at  the  end  of  his  chicken  run, 
-in  all  weathers  till  it  had  almost  lost  its 
voice  from  barking ! 

"And  the  misery  is,"  she  said  vehe- 
mently, "that  if  the  poor  thing  didn't 
,bark  at  everyone  who  passes  it  wouldn't 
be  kept  there.  I  do  think  men  are  cun- 
ning brutes.  I've  let  it  go  twice,  on  the 
sly;  it's  nearly  bitten  me  both  times,  and 
then  it  goes  simply  mad  with  joy;  but  it 
always  runs  back  home  at  last,  and  they 
chain  it  up  again.  If  I  had  my  way,  I'd 
chain  that  man  up." 

Jon  saw  her  teeth  and  her  eyes  gleam. 
"I'd  brand  him  on  his  forehead  with  the 
word  'Brute';  that  would  teach  him!" 

Jon  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good 
remedy. 

"It's  their  sense  of  property,"  he  said, 
"which  makes  people  chain  things.  The 
last  generation  thought  of  nothing  but 
property;  and  that's  why  there  was  the 
war." 

"Oh!"  said  Fleur,  "I  never  thought 
of  that.  Your  people  and  mine  quar- 
relled about  property.  And  anyway 
we've  all  got  it — at  least,  I  suppose  your 
people  have." 

"Oh!  yes,  luckily;  I  don't  suppose  I 
shall  be  any  good  at  making  money." 

"If  you  were,  I  don't  believe  I  should 
like  you." 

Jon  slipped  his  hand  tremulously  un- 
der her  arm. 

Fleur  looked  round  at  him: 

"Jon,  Jon,  the  farmer's  son, 
Stole  a  pig,  and  away  he  run !" 

Jon's  arm  crept  round  her  waist. 

"This  is  rather  sudden,"  said  Fleur 
calmly;  "do  you  often  do  it?" 

Jon  dropped  his  arm.  But  when  she 
laughed,  his  arm  stole  back  again;  and 
Fleur  began  to  sing: 
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"O  who  will  o'er  the  downs  so  free, 
O  who  will  with  me  ride? 
O  who  will  up  and  follow  me " 

'^Sing,  Jon!" 

Jon  sang.  The  larks  joined  in,  sheep- 
bells,  and  an  early  morning  church  far 
away  over  in  Steyning.  They  went  on 
from  tune  to  tune,  till  Fleur  said: 

''My  God  !    I  am  hungry  now  !" 

''Oh!    I  aw  sorry!" 

She  looked  round  into  his  face. 

"Jon,  you're  rather  a  darling." 

And  she  pressed  his  hand  against  her 
waist.  Jon  almost  reeled  with  happi- 
ness. A  yellow-and- white  dog  coursing  a 
hare  startled  them  apart.  They  watched 
the  two  vanish  down  the  slope,  till  Fleur 
said  with  a  sigh:  "He'll  never  catch  it, 
thank  goodness!  What's  the  time? 
Mine's  stopped.    I  never  wound  it." 

Jon  looked  at  his  watch.  "By  Jove !" 
he  said,  "mine's  stopped,  too." 

They  walked  on  again,  but  only  hand 
in  hand. 

"If  the  grass  is  dry,"  said  Fleur,  "let's 
sit  down  for  half  a  minute." 

Jon  took  off  his  coat,  and  they  shared 
it. 

"  Smell !    Actually  wild  thyme  ! " 

With  his  arm  round  her  waist  again, 
they  sat  some  minutes  in  silence. 

"We  are  goats !"  cried  Fleur,  jumping 
up;  "we  shall  be  most  fearfully  late,  and 
look  so  silly,  and  put  them  on  their 
guard.  Look  here,  Jon !  We  only  came 
out  to  get  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  and 
lost  our  way.     See?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jon. 

"It's  serious;  there'll  be  a  stopper  put 
on  us.    Are  you  a  good  liar?" 

"I  believe  not  very;  but  I  can  try." 

Fleur  frowned. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "I  realize  that 
they  don't  mean  us  to  be  friends." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  told  you  why." 

"But  that's  silly." 


"Yes;  but  you  don't  know  my 
father!" 

"I  suppose  he's  fearfully  fond  of 
you." 

"You  see,  I'm  an  only  child.  And  so 
are  you — of  your  mother.  Isn't  it  a 
bore?  There's  so  much  expected  of  one. 
By  the  time  they've  done  expecting, 
one's  as  good  as  dead." 

"Yes,"  muttered  Jon,  "life's  beastly 
short.  One  wants  to  live  forever,  and 
know  everything." 

"And  love  everybody?" 

"No,"  cried  Jon;  "I  only  want  to  love 
once — you." 

"Indeed!  You're  coming  on!  Oh! 
Look !  There's  the  chalk-pit;  we  can't 
be  very  far  now.    Let's  run." 

Jon  followed,  wondering  fearfully  if  he 
had  offended  her. 

The  chalk-pit  was  full  of  sunshine  and 
the  murmuration  of  bees.  Fleur  fiung 
back  her  hair. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "in  case  of  accidents, 
you  may  give  me  one  kiss,  Jon,"  and  she 
pushed  her  cheek  forward.  With  ecstasy 
he  kissed  that  hot  soft  cheek. 

"Now,  remember!  We  lost  our  way; 
and  leave  it  to  me  as  much  as  you  can. 
I'm  going  to  be  rather  beastly  to  you;  it's 
safer;  try  and  be  beastly  to  me!" 

Jon  shook  his  head.  "That's  impossi- 
ble." 

"Just  to  please  me;  till  five  o'clock, 
at  all  events." 

"Anybody  will  be  able  to  see  through 
it,"  said  Jon  gloomily. 

"Well,  do  your  best.  Look!  There 
they  are !  Wave  your  hat !  Oh  !  you 
haven't  got  one.  Well,  I'll  cooee !  Get 
a  little  away  from  me,  and  look  sulky." 

Five  minutes  later,  entering  the  house 
and  doing  his  utmost  to  look  sulky,  Jon 
heard  her  clear  voice  in  the  dining-room: 

"Oh!  Vm  simply  ravenous!  He's  go- 
ing to  be  a  farmer — and  he  loses  his  way ! 
The  boy's  an  idiot  I" 


(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  ETCHINGS  OF  OLD  PARIS 
AND  OTHER  FRENCH   SCENES 

BY   LOUIS    ORR 
INCLUDING   THE   FRONTISPIECE  AND  SIX  OTHER  EXAMPLES 


Self  portrait. 


CJIS  ORR  is  an  American  artist,  painter,  and  etcher,  who  has  lived  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  Paris.  He  has  won  high  distinction  in  the  French  capital,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  work  during  the  war  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor 
by  the  French  Government.  He  has  the  rare  distinction  for  an  American  artist  of 
having  his  work  hung  in  the  black-and-white  section  of  the  Louvre.  In  the  Luxem- 
bourg there  are  a  number  of  his  original  pencil  drawings  and  etchings,  including  his 
noted  series  of  "Old  Paris."  Mr.  Orr  came  to  America  at  the  invitation  of  the  city  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  to  make  an  etching  of  its  famous  group  of  Municipal  Build- 
ings.    His  work  is  included  in  a  number  of  American  public  and  private  collections. 
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La  Rue  Mazarine. 

Here  lived  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  whose  '"  College  of  the  Four  Nations  "  is  now  the  home  of  the 

Institut  de  France.     La  Rue  Mazarine  has  undergone  but  Uttle  change; 

everj-  house  has  its  stor>-  of  romance  or  tragedj*. 
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L'Impasse  des  Boeufs. 

This  curious  group  of  buildings  forms  an  important  part  ip  the  composition  of  an  ancient  stained-glass  window 

in  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont. 
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French  Landscape. 

Not  only  are  there  interesting  architectural  motifs  to  be  found  in  the  South  of  France.    The  lover  of  hills  and  meadow 

will  understand  why  Alphonse  Daudet  returned  to  his  native  country.    There  he  wrote  his 

"Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin,"  and  other  French  classics. 
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THE    "GUM-SHOE" 


By   Philip   Curtiss 

Illustration  by  Wallace  Morgan 


^^[^^gaHERE  are  certain  profes- 
sions which  have  an  innate 
fascination  for  even  the 
least  illusioned  of  us,  which 
probably  explains  why  I  al- 
ways went  out  of  my  way 


to  talk  to  Frank  Casey,  the  house  detec- 
tive of  the  Hotel  St.  Romulus.  At  any 
rate  it  could  not  have  been  Casey's  per- 
sonal charm,  for  he  was  a  fat,  red-faced 
man  with  puffy  lips,  while  a  mind  more 
strictly  literal  than  his  I  have  never  en- 
countered. As  for  the  poetry  of  his 
particular  office,  it  consisted  largely  of 
looking  intently  and  fiercely  at  certain 
well-dressed  persons  who  seemed  to  think 
that  the  lobby  of  the  St.  Romulus  was 
maintained  solely  as  a  free  social  and  rec- 
reation room  for  their  benefit,  while  oc- 
casionally he  was  called  into  service  by 
a  headwaiter  or  clerk  to  explain  to  some 
Latin  that  the  customs  of  this  country 
and  his  own  were  not  always  the  same. 
As  a  romantic  figure  he  was  distinctly  a 
disappointment,  and  once  I  almost  told 
him  so. 

''Frank,"  I  said  one  night,  "sometime 
before  I  get  too  old  to  enjoy  it,  I  would 
like  to  meet  a  detective  who  really  looks 
like  a  detective." 

Frank  considered  the  matter  coldly. 

''What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 
"Don't  I  look  like  a  detective?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "you  do  look  like 
a  detective.  That's  just  the  trouble.  I 
meant  a  detective  who  looked  like  a  de- 
tective in  a  book.  That's  the  kind  I'd 
like  to  meet." 

"So  would  I,"  replied  Frank  fervently. 

The  conversation  seemed  at  an  end,  but 
standing  alone  in  a  hotel  lobby  had  given 
Frank  a  vast  power  of  soliloquy,  and  I 
waited  patiently  while  he  rocked  back 
and  forth  on  his  heels,  his  eyes  following 
the  figure  of  a  young  man  in  a  brown 
derby  who  was  wandering  toward  the 
newsstand.  The  young  man  bought  a 
copy  of  "The  Signboard,"  and  Frank  lost 
interest  but  his  eyes  still  roved. 


"You  write  books,"  he  said  at  last. 
"Biit  you  don't  have  long  hair  or  a  sissy 
necktie  do  you?" 

The  question  seemed  superfluous,  but 
burly  Frank  Casey  had  a  disconcerting 
way  of  thrusting  his  nose  in  your  face,  and 
demanding  answers  to  even  superfluous 
questions. 

"Do  you?"  he  insisted. 

"I  hope  not,"  I  hastened  to  reply. 

"Well,  then." 

My  quest  did  not  seem  to  meet  with 
much  encouragement.  It  passed  from  my 
mind  and  I  thought  that  it  did  from 
Frank's  too,  but  I  reckoned  without  his 
elephantine  memory,  for  one  night,  a  full 
year  later,  he  hailed  me  at  the  foot  of  the 
elevator. 

"Say,"  he  said,  with  a  ponderous  jerk 
of  his  head  which  made  the  elevator-boys 
look  at  me  sharply,  "come  here,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

He  led  me  a  few  steps  away,  and  then 
with  rough  confidence  he  vouchsafed  in  a 
low  tone: 

"Remember  you  said  detectives  never 
looked  like  detectives?  Well,  there's  a 
fellow  here  I  want  you  to  meet." 

Standing  at  the  point  where  Frank 
usually  stood  was  a  t9,ll,  striking-looking 
man  of  forty  in  evening  clothes.  A  silk 
hat  was  pushed  back  easily  on  his  head,  a 
yellow  cane  hung  over  his  arm,  and  a  pair 
of  gloves  were  crumpled  in  his  hand. 
From  the  languid,  humorous  way  in 
which  he  stood  watching  the  crowd  in  the 
lobby  he  might  have  been  a  typical  man- 
about-town,  but  his  lean,  rather  gaunt 
face,  with  its  blond  mustache,  had  a 
tanned,  weather-beaten  look  which  made 
him  notable  in  that  pallid  company.  It 
was  the  type  of  face  which  one  usually  at- 
tributes to  a  British  officer. 

"Mr.  Blake,  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Munson,"  said  Frank,  and  as  we  obeyed 
he  added :  "  You  boys  ought  to  know  each 
other.    You'll  have  things  to  talk  about." 

Blake  and  I  smiled  as  we  studied  each 
other,  and  my  scrutiny,  at  least,  was  one 
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of  interest,  for  Blake  did  look  like  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  have  things  to 
say.  In  my  business  clothes  he  made  me 
feel  dingy,  and  his  air  of  cool  self-posses- 
sion rather  awed  me.  I  waited  for  him  to 
make  the  advances  but  he  waited  too, 
and  Frank  had  to  start  the  thing  moving. 

''Would  either  of  you  like  a  sandwich 
or  something?"  he  began  hopefully. 

The  tall  man  smiled. 

"I  would  like  something,''^  he  said. 

He  seemed  to  express  the  will  of  the 
party,  but  hardly  were  we  seated  at  a 
dark  oak  table  in  the  cafe  when  a  bell-boy 
whispered  in  Frank's  ear,  and  our  host 
stood  up. 

''I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  I've  got  to  run 
off,  but  stick  around.  I'll  be  back.  If 
you  want  anything  sign  my  name." 

With  his  hundreds  of  friends  among 
travelling  men,  actors,  reporters,  and 
other  casuals  who  flowed  in  and  out  of 
the  St.  Romulus  lobby,  it  was  seldom  that 
worldly  wise  Frank  was  as  lordly  as  that. 
The  note  in  his  voice  increased  my  respect 
for  this  stranger  who  commanded  such 
deference,  but  our  conversation,  as  soon 
as  he  left  us,  concerned  Frank  himself. 

"A  great  character — Casey,"  remarked 
Blake  as  the  huge,  waddling  back  disap- 
peared through  the  door. 

"A  fine  fellow,"  I  agreed,  but  a  certain 
whimsical  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  my  new 
companion  told  me  that  our  conversation 
need  not  be  limited  to  platitudes  and  I 
struck  out  boldly  on  the  line  which  had 
failed  with  Frank. 

"I  can  never  see  Casey,"  I  suggested, 
"without  thinking  how  different  are 
most  of  the  detectives  you  meet  in  real 
life  from — well  from  what  you  imagine 
detectives  would  be." 

A  deep  pair  of  parenthesis  lines  formed 
around  my  companion's  mouth.  He 
looked  down  at  the  wooden  table-top  and 
slid  the  glass  in  his  hand  idly  about  in 
small  circles  as  if  to  see  how  hard  he  could 
do  it  without  spilling  its  contents.  I 
gathered  that  my  remark  was  not  wholly 
novel. 

"Well,"  he  replied  in  a  not  unkindly 
way,  "in  real  life,  you  know,  a  detective 
is  usually  nothing  but  a  high-grade  rough- 
neck, a  sort  of  glorified  policeman." 

He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  glass  in  his 
hand  and  put  on  the  brake  just  as  the  con- 
tents swirled  up  to  the  edge.    Then,  as  if 


he  had  found  out  all  that  he  wanted  to 
know,  he  suddenly  shoved  it  aside  and 
continued: 

"And,  when  you  come  down  to  it,  that 
is  just  about  the  way  that  it  should  be, 
for  detective  work,  like  any  other  busi- 
ness, is  largely  a  matter  of  acquaintance. 
The  best  man  to  sell  bonds  is  the  man  who 
knows  the  most  investors.  The  best  man 
to  catch  crooks  is  the  man  who  knows  the 
most  crooks." 

He  made  it  sound  disappointing  but  I 
still  clung  to  my  cherished  romance. 

"Then  you  think  the  detective  stories 
we  read  are  impossible?" 

My  companion  laughed. 

"I  wondered  if  that  was  what  you  had 
in  mind." 

As  if  he  could  not  concentrate  without 
doing  it,  he  began  circling  his  glass  again. 

"No,"  he  continued,  rather  hesitat- 
ingly, "I  wouldnt  say  that  the  stories  are 
impossible.  I  wouldn't  say  that  any- 
thing was  impossible." 

By  the  long  time  that  he  sat  in  silence 
gazing  at  the  table-top  he  seemed  to  be 
giving  my  question  a  flattering  amount  of 
thought. 

"The  difference  between  a  detective  in 
a  story  and  a  detective  in  real  life,"  he 
began  at  last,  "is  that  the  detective  in  the 
story  goes  on  the  principle  that  things  are 
seldom  what  they  seem,  while  the  real  de- 
tective goes  on  the  principle  that  things 
are  almost  always  just  what  they  seem." 

"It  sounds  simple,"  I  said  rather 
vaguely. 

"If  it  weren't,"  replied  Blake,  "few. 
crooks  would  ever  be  caught." 

Then,  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  been  play- 
ing a  part,  as  if  he  had  been  holding  him- 
self in  restraint,  he  leaned  back  and 
laughed. 

"I  don't  want  to  spoil  your  romance," 
he  said.  "Perhaps  I  can  show  you  what 
I  mean  by  a  little  instance." 

I  summoned  all  my  attention  and  also 
summoned  the  waiter. 

"I'll  have  the  same,"  said  Blake,  nod- 
ding, then  lighting  a  cigarette,  he  asked: 
"Do  you  happen  to  know  the  motto  of 
the  Enterprise  Agency?" 

I  shook  my.  head. 

"W^ell,"  explained  Blake,  "the  motto 
of  the  Enterprise  people  is,  'Evidence 
where  evidence  exists.'  That  covers 
about  the  whole  of  detective  work  right 
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there,  but  the  more  you  think  of  it  the 
more  it  means.  First  off  it  means  not  to 
go  chasing  half  over  the  world  looking  for 
things  that  exist  right  under  your  nose; 
but  it  means  something  else  that  you 
don't  realize  at  first. 

"When  you  spoke  about  old  Frank 
there,"  he  continued,  "I  couldn't  help 
thinking  about  a  man  I  once  knew  who 
had  all  the  ideas  you  find  in  the  story- 
books— the  international  intrigue,  the 
gentleman  sleuth  stuff.  So  every  time  I  am 
tempted  to  laugh  at  the  books  I  think  of 
this  case  and  have  to  believe  them  after  all. 

"You  see,  most  detectives  are  honest 
chaps  who  have  graduated  from  patrol- 
men, or  have  made  investigations  for 
lawyers,  or  have  been  private  watchmen, 
or  express-messengers.  Then  there  are 
lots  of  foreigners,  especially  Italians. 
You  have  to  have  them  at  any  price  be- 
cause they  speak  the  language.  But  this 
boy  was  unusual.  He  went  into  the  busi- 
ness deliberately,  just  out  of  pure  ro- 
mance. He  went  into  it  to  keep  life  from 
being  dull,  like  our  old  friend  Sherlock. 
He  was  a  college  man,  had  travelled 
abroad,  had  done  some  writing  for  the 
newspapers ' ' 

"And  his  name  was — ?"  I  interrupted. 

Blake  flushed  but  smiled  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"Well,  call  his  name  Smith,  because 
that  is  easy  to  remember  and  you  won't 
trip  me  up  on  it.  Anyway  Smith — how's 
that? — Smith,  with  his  college  clothes 
and  his  happy  smile  walked  into  the  En- 
terprise ofhce  one  morning  and  asked  the 
chief  for  a  job.  Can  you  get  it?  Young 
Hopeful  breezing  into  that  place  with  a 
fraternity  pin  and  a  little  cane  and  calmly 
saying,  '  I  want  to  be  a  detectuv ! ' 

"I — well  I  might  as  well  say  that  I  was 
there.  Anyway,  you  can  imagine  what 
happened.  Even  the  stenographers  got 
it  and  began  tittering  until  the  poor  kid 
got  all  red  and  flustered,  and  ended  up 
by  wishing  that  he'd  never  been  such  a 
romantic  ass.  But  he  stuck  to  it,  and  after, 
looking  him  over  a  minute  and  trying 
to  keep  his  face  straight  the  chief  asked 
him  into  his  private  office  and  said:  'So 
you  want  to  be  an  operative,  do  you?' 

"Of  course — what  did  I  call  him? 
Smith  had  never  heard  that  word  before, 
but  he  nodded  and  then  the  chief  began 
to  do  some  quick  thinking,  for,  although 


he  didn't  let  the  kid  know  it,  he  was  a 
gift  on  a  blank  Christmas.  He  was  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  man  the  chief  wanted 
for  a  case  he  had  in  hand,  and  exactly 
the  kind  he  thought  he  could  never  get, 
for  that  office,  like  every  other  office,  was 
filled  up  with  Frank  Caseys,  only  they 
weren't  all  so  fat.  The  youngster  looked 
to  the  chief  too  good  to  be  true.  He  was 
almost  afraid  of  a  'plant,'  but  he  asked 
him  some  questions,  got  some  references, 
and  the  next  day  he  took  him  on,  after 
which  he  began  to  teach  him  Lesson 
Number  One. 

"  'Now,  er  Smith,'  he  said,  'this  may 
not  be  your  idea  of  the  gay  and  happy 
life  of  a  gum-shoe,  but  you  know  that  all 
our  work  does  not  consist  in  tracking 
murderers  to  their  lairs  or  putting  the 
Prince  of  Moravia  back  on  his  throne. 
The  job  I'm  going  to  give  you  is  like  a  lot 
of  work  you'll  get  in  this  business,  and 
you  can  take  it  or  leave  it.' 

"  Then  he  told  him  about  the  job,  which 
really  is  of  a  sort  that  you  get  all  the  time 
in  some  agencies.  The  client  was  a  nice 
old  gentleman.  You'd  know  him  in  a 
minute  if  I  told  you.  He  was  not  a  multi- 
millionaire but  one  of  those  solid  old  boys 
who  has  dinner  at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  serves  on  all  sorts  of  commit- 
tees, subscribes  to  the  opera  and  the  horse 
show  alike,  and  never  gives  a  hang 
whether  the  market  goes  up  or  down. 
And  the  old  gentleman  had  a  daughter. 
And  the  daughter  had  a  young  man  who 
wanted  to  marry  her,  and  gave  signs  that 
he  was  going  to  do  it,  too." 

Blake  lit  a  fresh  cigarette  from  his  old 
one,  and  the  parentheses  around  his 
mouth  deepened  again  at  the  memory  of 
that  case. 

"So  there  you  are,"  he  said  between 
puffs.  "Doesn't  that  sound  like  Chapter 
One?" 

I  agreed  that  it  did  and  Blake  went  on: 

"To  make  it  better  this  suitor  was  a 
foreigner.  At  least,  he  was  an  English- 
man. He  was  almost  a  stage  Englishman. 
He  was  one  of  those  young  fellows  that 
you  used  to  see  in  droves  in  the  hotel  tea- 
rooms before  the  war — tall,  languid,  long 
nose,  little  mustache,  handkerchief  up  his 
sleeve,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  a  great  ladies' 
man,  a  regular  parlor-snake." 

"Is  this  what  Smith  told  you?"  I  in- 
terrupted suddenly. 
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Blake  grinned. 

"Presumably  so,"  he  answered.  "Any- 
way that's  what  Smith  told  the  chief.  Of 
course  that  was  the  job,  to  go  out  and 
shadow  this  Englishman,  for  although 
everything  about  him  was  beautifully 
plausible,  the  old  gentleman  began  to  sus- 
pect what  was  in  the  air.  He  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  he  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  him  before  things  had  gone  so  far  there 
would  be  a  muss.  Plenty  of  people  in 
New  York  knew  the  Englishman  but  they 
didn't  know  anything  about  him.  He 
had  drifted  into  New  York  the  way  that 
lots  of  others  had  done — letters  to 
somebody  who  gave  him  letters  to  some- 
body else  until  he  was  there  and  no- 
body remembered  exactly  where  the  orig- 
inal letters  had  come  from.  He  claimed 
to  have  been  an  army  officer  and  a 
younger  son  of  some  one  important  at 
home,  but  after  a  while  people  had  begun 
to  talk  and  the  father  was  getting  scared. 

"So  that  was  the  case  as  the  chief  laid 
it  before  young  Smith.  He  gave  the 
names  and  the  general  facts,  told  him 
that  the  Englishman  was  visiting  the 
family  at  their  country-place  down  on 
Long  Island,  and  then  he  put  it  to  him 
straight: 

"  'Now,  boy'  he  said,  'you  may  have 
to  do  some  things  in  this  business  that 
you  think  no  gentleman  would  do,  and  if 
you  feel  that  way  about  it  you've  got  to 
remember  that  this  is  no  gentleman's 
game.  First  you're  to  meet  old  Mr.  So- 
and-So  at  his  club  on  Forty-fourth  Street 
and  get  acquainted.  Then  you're  to  go 
down  there  and  visit.  You're  a  guest 
from — well  what  place  do  you  know  be- 
sides New  York  ? ' 

"  'I  was  brought  up  in  Akron,'  an- 
swered the  kid.  'And  I  went  to  school 
in  Ann  Arbor.' 

"  'Right,'  said  the  chief.  'You  can 
take  your  choice,  only  let  me  know  which 
you  choose  in  case  some  friend  from 
your  home  town  should  have  reason  to 
call  you  up  on  urgent  business.  You're 
to  fix  up  some  reason  for  visiting  there. 
Get  a  simple  one  and  one  that  will  come 
easy  to  the  old  gentleman,  for  remember 
that  you're  going  to  carry  the  work,  not 
he.  Then,  when  you  get  there,  I  want  to 
give  you  one  rule.  I  want  you  to  forget 
that  you  are  a  detective  or  have  ever 
been  one,  which  you  only  have  for  fifteen 


minutes.  If  you  think  of  it  you  will  show 
it  and  somebody  else  will  guess  it.  You 
won't  have  to  wear  any  false  whiskers  or 
do  any  hiding  behind  doors.  You're  to 
fool  yourself  into  believing  that  you  are 
just  what  you  pretend  to  be,  a  guest  of 
the  family  from  Akron  or  that  other  place. 
Act  natural,  eat  natural,  sleep  natural, 
and  make  yourself  agreeable  without 
slopping  over.  Don't  shadow  this  Eng- 
lishman, just  remember  that  he's  there, 
that's  all,  and  make  up  your  mind  about 
him  as  you  would  about  any  new  fellow 
you  meet.  Without  seeming  to  watch 
him  think  him  over  and  get  his  number. 
Every  time  he  mentions  a  name  or  a  place 
or  a  date  let  it  sink  in  and,  when  you  get 
a  chance,  write  it  down.  Don't  try  to 
draw  him  out.  Let  him  hang  himself  if 
he's  going  to.  As  you  get  more  names  and 
places  and  dates,  check  them  over  and 
see  if  they  agree,  and  then  bring  them  in 
to  me.' 

"  'Is  that  all?'  asks  the  kid. 

"  'No,  it's  not,'  said  the  chief,  looking 
suddenly  pretty  hard.  'There's  one 
thing  more  and  the  most  important  of 
all.  I  told  you  to  forget  that  you  are  a 
detective,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  forget 
that  you  are  working  for  me  and  that  I 
am  working  for  my  client.  My  client  is 
paying  me  to  spot  this  bird,  and  I  am 
paying  you  to  do  it.  He  may  be  as 
pleasant  as  a  day  in  June  and  may  put 
you  under  obligation  to  him,  but  no 
matter  how  noble  a  lord  he  may  seem  to 
you,  don't  forget  that  you  are  working  for 
me,  not  him.    You  get  that,  don't  you?' 

"This  sort  of  talk  and  the  sneery  way 
the  chief  said  it  made  the  kid  feel  kind 
of  uncertain,  and  wonder  whether  he 
wanted  to  be  a  detective  after  all,  but  he 
thought  he  was  in  for  it  now,  so  he  went 
away,  made  his  appointment  with  the 
old  gentleman,  and  two  days  later,  when 
he  came  back,  he  was  feeling  a  whole  lot 
better.    So  was  the  chief. 

"  'Well,'  he  said,  'how  do  you  like 
the  work?  Or  are  you  sorry  you  ever 
learned  the  trade?' 

"  'To  tell  the  truth,'  the  kid  had  to  con- 
fess, 'so  far  I  like  it  fine,  only  I  can't 
make  it  seem  like  work.  I  haven't  done 
anything  but  play  golf  and  ride  horse- 
back and  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land.' 

"The  chief  grinned. 

"  'That  was  what  I  told  you  to  do, 
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wasn't  it?  But  how  about  this  bird 
you're  watching?' 

*'At  that  young  Smith  got  sort  of  em- 
barrassed, but  he  had  at  least  one  thing 
to  report:  'Anyway,  I've  found  out  that 
he  really  has  been  in  the  army.' 

''  'How  do  you  know  that?'  asked  the 
chief. 

''  'Well,'  said  the  kid,  'he  was  telling 
a  story  at  dinner  last  night  about  a  sol- 
dier in  his  company.  It  was  a  long,  long 
story,  and  the  soldier  talked  all  the  time, 
but  not  once  did  he  use  the  word  "you" 
to  the  ofhcer.  He  always  addressed  the 
man  he  was  talking  to  in  the  third  person. 
"The  lef tenant  this,"  and  "the  leftenant 
that."  Nobody  who  has  never  been  in 
the  army  can  keep  that  up  without  slip- 
ping.' 

"  'That's  a  new  one  on  me,'  said  the 
chief.  'Still  he  might  have  been  the  sol- 
dier himself  and  not  the  officer.  That's 
fine  as  far  as  it  goes  but  what  more  of 
him  ?    What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  he  ? ' 

"At  that  the  kid  got  red  again  and 
finally  he  burst  out:  'To  tell  the  truth,  I 
think  he's  a  dandy.' 

"The  chief  couldn't  help  smiling  a 
little  but  he  gave  a  grunt.  '  I  told  you  he 
was  a  smooth  article.  He  wouldn't  be 
there  if  he  wasn't.  He's  working  you, 
boy,  just  as  he's  working  the  rest  of  the 
family.' 

"  'I  don't  know  whether  he's  working 
me  or  not,'  said  the  kid.  'But  that's  the 
way  he  looks  to  me  so  far.' 

"  'Awright,'  said  the  chief.  'Stick  to 
it  and  do  a  little  snooping  around  now.' 

"A  couple  of  days  later  Smith  reported, 
again,  and  this  time  he  had  a  long  list  of 
names  and  places  in  England,  but  the 
story  was  about  the  same.  He  couldn't 
find  an  edge  in  the  Englishman  anywhere 
and  the  chief  was  getting  impatient. 

"  'You  know  it  is  costing  our  client 
good  money  to  keep  you  out  there,  don't 
you?'  he  asked.  'From  all  I  can  make 
out  the  bird  is  getting  ready  to  stay  there 
for  life,  and  that's  what  you're  to  keep 
from  happening.' 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  said  the  kid,  looking  and 
feeling  pretty  rough  about  it.  'But  to 
tell  the  truth,  sir,  I  can't  get  a  single  thing 
on  him  from  anything  that  has  happened.' 

"At  that  the  chief  looked  at  him  hard 
and  half  shut  his  eyes. 

"  'Happened?'  he  said;  'can't  you  make 


something  happen  ?  Suppose  things  were 
made  easy  for  him?  Put  in  his  way? 
How  about  a  little  card-game  with  you 
playing  the  easy-mark,  or  a  little  trip  and 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  fizz?  Places  do 
occasionally  get  raided,  you  know,  if  the 
right  people  have  the  tip.  Do  you  get  me 
now?' 

"The  kid's  face  must  have  been  a 
study.  For  a  long  time  he  thought  he 
was  going  to  balk,  but  he  also  was  awfully 
uncertain  about  himself,  for  he  wanted  to 
be  game. 

"  'Yes,  sir,  I  get  you,'  he  said  at  last, 
but  he  didn't  say  it  with  much  heart. 

"  'Very  well,  then,'  said  the  chief. 
'Now  get  back  there  and  give  us  some 
action.' 

"For  three  days  Smith  never  showed 
up  at  all,  and  when  he  did  come  in  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  about  the  detective 
business,  bag  and  baggage.  He  went  up 
to  the  chief  as  if  the  chief  were  a  waiter. 

"  'I  think,  sir,'  he  said,  very  lordly 
himself  now,  'that  my  career  as — as  an 
operative  is  over.' 

"The  chief  looked  him  over  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  'You  think  what?'  he  howled. 

"*I  think,'  repeated  the  kid,  'that  my 
career  as  an  operative  is  over.  I  not  only 
think  it  but  I  know  it.' 

"This  time  the  chief  got  the  situation 
and  he  became  quieter. 

"  'Before  you  go  into  that,'  he  said, 
'you  might  give  me  your  final  report  on 
this  chap  that  you  were  sent  out  to  lose.' 

"At  that  the  kid  burst.  'My  report,' 
he  said,  '  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  cleanest, 
finest  fellows  I  ever  met  in  my  life.'  He 
was  looking  at  the  chief  now  just  as  hard 
as  the  chief  was  looking  at  him,  and  some- 
thing was  going  to  crack.  'He  told  me 
his  whole  story  last  night.  The  facts  are 
there  on  that  paper.  You  may  not  be- 
lieve it  but  I  believe  every  word  of  it.  My 
report  is  that  if  your  client  could  get  that 
man  for  a  son-in-law  he  would  be  lucky. 
I  came  here  to  be  a  detective,  not  a  black- 
mailer. That's  my  report,  sir.  Now  is 
there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  re- 
sign ? ' 

"  'None  whatever,'  answered  the  chief, 
'except  that  we  want  to  keep  you.'  " 

Blake  lighted  another  of  his  intermin- 
able cigarettes  which  he  had  been  smok- 
ing all  during  his  story.    He  watched  the 
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first  puffs  of  smoke  reminiscently  and 
then  he  went  on: 

''For  a  long  time  both  of  them  sat 
there  without  saying  a  word  but  at  last 
the  chief  asked: 

"  'Young  man,  did  you  ever  see  the 
motto  of  this  agency  ? ' 

"Of  course  Smith  had,  for  it  was  on  all 
the  letter-heads,  but  the  chief  told  him 
just  the  same: 

"  'The  motto  of  this  agency  is  "evi- 
dence where  evidence  exists,"  and  among 
other  things  that  means  only  where  evi- 
dence exists.  Pleasant  or  unpleasant,  it  is 
our  business  to  dig  up  the  facts,  but  we 
have  never  yet  had  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  them.' 

"The  chief,"  explained  Blake,  "was 
not  exactly  a  man  for  the  heart-to-heart 
business  and  he  did  a  good  deal  of  hem- 
ming and  hawing,  but  he  was  trying  to 
be  square. 

"  'Young  man,'  he  said  to  Smith,  'I 
want  you  to  stay  with  us  because  I  think 
that  you  are  the  man  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
game.  I  have  given  you  rather  a  raw 
deal  but  I  had  to  do  it.  Every  agency  in 
the  country  needs  a  man  of  your  educa- 
tion and  standing,  but  there's  not  one  in 
five  that  has  got  him.  There  are  plenty 
of  so-called  gentlemen  who  will  take 
money  from  us,  but  a  man  of  education 
who  goes  into  this  business  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  is  merely  a  parasite,  a  failure 
at  everything  else.  All  he  wants  is  a  soft 
living  and  easy  money.  He  is  not  a  de- 
tective, he  is  a  sneak.  He  will  lie  about 
his  friends  if  we  pay  him  to  do  it,  and  a 
man  who  will  lie  about  anything  is  no 
use  to  us.  You  have  got  to  learn  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  We  can  teach  those 
to  any  scoundrel,  but  if  a  man  hasn't  got 
a  love  of  truth  in  him  we  can't  teach  it  to 
him.  I  gave  you  plenty  of  chance  to 
fake,  but  I  have  checked  you  up  from 
day  to  day  and  if  you  had  faked  one  fact 
you  would  have  been  through  before 
now.' 

"  The  kid  looked  at  him  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  and  the  chief  let  him  look  just 
to  give  it  a  chance  to  sink  in. 

"  'As  to  this  particular  case,'  he  said 
finally,  'you've  told  me  just  what  I 
thought  from  the  start,  and  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  now  that  it  wasn't  necessary  to 
send  you  clear  out  to  Long  Island  to  get 


what  I  wanted.  I  got  all  the  dope  on 
our  British  friend  the  day  after  I  wired 
to  London  for  it.' 

"  'But — but,'  asked  the  kid,  'what  is 
the  dope  about  him?' 

"  'Exactly  what  you  said  it  was,'  said 
the  chief.  'He's  straight  as  a  die.  And 
I'll  tell  you  this.  There  are  people  in 
England  who  are  more  worried  about  his 
marrying  our  client's  daughter  than  our 
client  is  about  her  marrying  him.' 

"'As  for  that,'  said  Smith,  'I  don't 
think  she  meant  to  marry  him,  anyway.' 

"The  chief  gave  him  a  look.  'What 
makes  you  think  that?'  he  asked. 

"  'Oh,'  stammered  the  kid,  'just 
things  she  said  from  time  to  time.' 

"  'To  you?'  roared  the  chief. 

"  'Yes,  to  me,'  confessed  the  kid,  and 
at  that  the  chief  lay  back  and  threw  up 
his  hands. 

"  'Smith,'  he  said,  'I  wouldn't  have 
missed  you  for  money.  It's  all  right  once, 
but  don't  think  it's  part  of  your  work  to 
have  a  love-affair  every  time  I  send  you 
out  on  a  dress-suit  party.'  " 

Blake  emptied  his  glass  and  looked  at 
me  smiling. 

"So  that,"  he  said,  "is  my  one  real 
detective  story." 

"But,"  I  said,  puzzled,  "you  haven't 
finished  it.  Did  Smith  himself  marry  the 
girl,  or  did  the  Englishman,  or  what?" 

Blake  laughed. 

"If  I  could  tell  you  that,  I  wouldn't 
have  to  call  him  Smith." 

I  was  disappointed  but  I  could  hardly 
pursue  it. 

"Well,  anyway,"  I  insisted,  "how  did 
the  chief  get  his  own  line  on  the  English- 
man? How  was  he  able  to  check  Smith 
up  from  day  to  day?" 

"Oh,  that,"  replied  Blake.  "That  was 
routine.  Of  course  when  he  sent  out 
Smith,  the  chief  planted  one  of  his  rough- 
necks, one  of  your  glorified  policemen,  to 
watch  him." 

As  if  the  words  were  a  signal,  at  that 
moment  the  fat,  red  face  and  immense 
shoulders  of  old  Frank  Casey  came  tower- 
ing into  the  room,  but  I  had  to  hurry. 

"You  might  as  well  tell  me,"  I  begged. 
"You  were  Smith,  weren't  you?" 

Blake  laughed  at  my  persistence  and 
then  relented. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  wasn't  Smith. 
I  was  the  glorified  policeman." 


"Any  chance  o'  gettin'  set  on  terdaye?" 
London  dockers  get  sixteen  shillings  for  an  eight-hour  day.     The  trouble  is  that  there  aren't  enough  full  days. 


"FULL    UP!" 

GETTING   AND    GRIPPING   THE   JOB    IN   CROWDED   BRITAIN 

By  Whiting  Williams 
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',ULL  UP!" 

At  almost  every  one  of 
the  cheap  boarding  or  lodg- 
ing houses  of  the  manufac- 
turing cities,  as  well  as  at 
practically  all  of  the  mines, 
docks,  shipyards,  and  steel-plants  where 
I  asked  for  work — and  looked  as  though 
I  needed  it — last  summer,  in  Wales, 
England,  and  Scotland,  that  was  the  an- 
swer. Generally  it  was  delivered  with 
the  same  expressive  gesture  of  the  hands 
and  shoulders,  and  usually  in  the  same 
regretful  but  completely  final  tone  of 
voice. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  words  were  the 

result  of  the  war.     In  spite  of  the  vast 

army  of  young  and  middle-aged  men  who 

left  their  jobs  never  to  return  to  them 
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from  *' Flanders  Field,"  nevertheless, 
something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  demobilized  soldiers  were,  last 
summer,  still  without  work — and  that  in 
spite,  too,  of  the  urgent  appeals  of  Earl 
Haig  on  their  behalf.  But  for  the  most 
part  ''Full  up  !"  spells  not  a  transient  but 
an  established  condition. 

Britain  is  a  crowded  country.  It  has 
been  so  for  a  long  time.  It  expects  to  be 
so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  has  less 
than  half  our  population  in  a  space  less 
than  twice  the  size  of  Ohio. 

Industrial  Britain  is  even  more 
crowded.  The  margin  between  the  num- 
ber of  available  jobs  and  the  number  of 
people  who  need  them  for  their  bread  and 
butter  is  narrow.  It  has  been  narrow — 
and  acknowledged  as  narrow — through- 
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out  a  long  period  in  the  past.     Britain  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  certain  to  be 

expects  it  to  be  narrow  for  a  long  time  to  just  as  serious  a  matter  as  getting  one. 

come.  Being  discharged  is  even  more  serious. 

British  life  is  largely  what  it  is  to-day  It  means  not  only  the  loss  of  the  job  but 

as  the  result  of  this  situation,  this  ac-  also  the  loss  of  the  "character"  Ukely  to 

knowledgment,  and  this  expectation.  be  needed  for  the  securing  of  the  next 

"If  yer  'ave  yer  card  with  yer — awnd  one.  So  a  discharge  pretty  generally  re- 
ye 're  well  known  in  these  parts — mebbe!"  quires  the  approval  of  the  local  union 
was  the  answer  of  a  London  docker  to  my  and,  of  course — in  view  of  that  serious- 
inquiry  as  he  proudly  walked  away  with  ness  of  getting  "set  on"  to  the  next  place 
his  pay  for  the  Saturday  forenoon's  work.  — such  approval  is  quite  generally  very 

On  all  sides  getting  a  job  is  regarded —  difficult  to  obtain.     Repeated  drunken- 

regularly,  chronically — as  a  very  serious  ness  on  the  job  and  repeated  fighting — 

matter   over   there.     The   humblest   of  also  on  the  job — seem  to  be  generally 

workers  will  do  well  to  have  his  "char-  agreed  upon  as  barring  a  man  from  all 

acter"  with  him  at  all  times.  hope  of  retention;  unless  he  were  at  the 

" 'Ere  it  is.    'Of  gude  character,  sober,  same  time  to  be  put  in  jail  or  fined  for  his 

and  industrious,'  it  says.    I'm  not  for  the  misdoings  by  the  civil  authorities.     In 

losin'  o'  it,  not  for  onythink,  awnd  thot's  that  case  there  would  be  a  question. 

God's  trufe !"  testified  with  much  pride  "Well,  if  we  do  give  a  man  the  sack  in 

the  pathetic-looking  young  traveller  who  such  a  case,  we  see  to  it  that  we  do  it 

made  one  of  the  six  of  us  who  slept  in  the  before  he   is   arrested,"  a  manager  an- 

same   attic   dormitory   above    the    tap-  swered  my  question  whether  it  was  true 

room  of  "The  Leg  of  Lamb"  in  a  well-  that  certain  railway  employees  had  been 

known    steel    centre.      (Incidentally    it  "kept  on"  after  serving  prison  terms  for 

might  be  said  that  each  of  us  made  sure  stealing    from    their    company    a    great 

to  put  our  shoes  nearest  our  heads  and  number  of  valuable  things — including  a 

took  our  coats  to  bed  with  us  !)  few  pianos !    "In  that  way  we  would,  as 

With  the  "character"  should  go,  too,  you  would  say,  'beat  them  to  it' — I  mean 
the  other  papers  in  proof  of  his  claims  for  we  would  so  avoid  the  possibility  of  the 
so  many  years  at  this  job  or  that,  and  the  men's  friends  claiming  that  they  had 
skill  which  those  years  are  taken  to  im-  been  punished  twice  for  the  same  offense." 
ply.  The  losing  of  the  job  may  mean  the  Needless  to  say,  one  consequence  of 
losing  of  the  value  of  those  years.  The  such  an  attitude — an  attitude  resulting, 
period  of  apprenticeship  will  bring  to  the  it  must  be  remembered,  from  the  serious- 
new  joiner — after  he  has  gone  through  ness  of  joblessness — is  a  fairly  well  for- 
the  further  stage  of  "improver" — as  high  mulated  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  re- 
wages  as  he  will  ever  get — unless  his  striction  of  individual  output  as  a  means 
whole  trade  group  secures  more.  But  of  preserving  the  maximum  number  of 
the  years  by  which  the  "general  laborer"  jobs  for  the  general  good, 
moves  up  the  line  to  the  coveted  posi-  "Well,  I'd  say  everybody  knows  thot!" 
tion,  dignity,  and  emoluments  of  "first  a  subforeman  on  a  lighter  in  one  of 
hand"  on  the  "smelting  stage,"  as  they  London's  docks  responded  to  my  ques- 
call  our  open-hearth  floor,  may  be  lost  tion  about  the  cause  of  the  job  shortage 
entirely  if  he  unthinkingly  quits  in  hopes  on  the  city's  wharfs.  "  Of  course  it's 
of  finding  elsewhere  a  similar  place  of  this  'ere  proppagander  for  'More  pro- 
privilege  not  already  pre-empted  to  a  duction !  More  production ! '  It's  well 
whole  line  of  others  zealously  guarding  there's  some  as  'asn't  'ceded  it  or  there  be 
their  precious  rights  of  position  and  no  work  fer  nobody  I " 
preference.  Among  the  more  intelligent  workers, 

Few  of  even  the  largest  British  estab-  of  course,  such  a  misunderstanding  does 

lishments  have  employment  offices  ex-  not  prevail.     During  and  since  the  war 

cept  under  the  hat  of  the  "gaffer"  or  some  of  the  more  skilled  industries  have 

foreman  in  charge  of  his  particular  group  equipped  what  are  often  called  "Amer- 

of  workers.    A  more  elaborate  office  is  not  ican  shops,"  where  the  most  scientific  of 

needed.    The  reason  is  that  giving  up  a  job  methods  of  maximum  production  have 
Vol.  LXIX.— 12 
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been  in  full  operation.  Among  many 
others,  however,  the  salesmen  of  devices 
for  saving  labor  are  likely  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  persuade  not  so  much  the  pur- 
chasing agent  or  the  manager  as  the 
worker  and  his  friends.  Whether  organ- 
ized or  not,  the  universal  and  highly 
manifest  difficulty  of  finding  jobs  for 
those  displaced  makes  it  appear  to  all 
workers  the  obviously  proper — and  the 
obviously  kindly — thing  for  them  to  in- 
sist as  far  as  immediately  practicable 
upon  the  rule  of  "One  man,  one  ma- 
chine," or  other  device  for  saving  jobs. 

It  is  highly  superficial  to  see  in  this 
merely  an  evidence  of  crass  and  arbitrary 
class  or  union  selfishness.  After  all,  the 
difference  between  class  selfishness  and 
class  benevolence  is  a  difference  of  view- 
point— a  difference  likely  to  depend,  in 
turn,  like  all  such  view-points,  largely  upon 
the  personal  experience  of  the  viewers. 

"Yuss,  I  know  them  piece-work  fel- 
lies!" exclaimed  with  an  amazing  heat 
the  old  fellow  with  whom  I  had  been 
standing  for  some  hours  at  the  gate  of  a 
great  dock  in  hopes  of  a  stray  job — after 
the  "badge"  or  union  men  had  had  their 
first  chance,  of  course.  I  had  mentioned 
to  him  the  men  seen  the  day  before  un- 
loading seven  thousand  tons  of  frozen 
beef  from  the  Argentine  and  getting  big 
money  for  their  magnificent  exertions. 
"  I  know  'em  well !  They  gets  their  fifty 
bob  [shillings]  a  daye — awnd  tikes  the 
bread  outen  the  mouths  o'  three  workers 
the  likes  o'  you  awnd  me — awnd  our 
wives  and  kiddies  !  But  wot  do  they  care 
so  long  as  they  mikes  their  three  men's 
paye?" 

He  had  had  only  a  few  days  of  work 
in  several  weeks.  To  such  a  man  the 
assurance  of  the  economists  that  the 
husky-shouldered  carriers  of  Argentine's 
contribution  were,  in  the  long  run,  help- 
ing his  class,  gives  only  a  cold  and  cruel 
denial  of  the  actualities  as  he  sees  and — 
more  important — feels  them.  Orthodox 
economics  and  empty  stomachs  sit  sel- 
dom in  the  same  classroom. 

But  what  is  more  important  to  our 
proper  understanding  of  "the  land  of  the 
precious  job"  is  this:  to  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole  people  over  there 
than  here  the  view-point  of  the  old  man 
appears,  on  the  whole,  fairly  reasonable. 


Such  a  view-point  and  such  a  propor- 
tion in  its  support  are  only  the  logical 
result  of  this:  the  narrow  margin  be- 
tween the  number  of  available  jobs  and 
the  number  of  people  needing  them  is  a 
huge  and  fundamental  fact  which  holds 
not  simply  for  the  hand-workers  but  for 
practically  all  parts  of  British  society 
except  the  idle  rich. 

Here  in  America  we  are  quite  likely  to 
take  for  granted  that  if  a  man  has  a  good 
education,  then  his  finding  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  it  profitably  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter.  Certainly  our 
whole  educational  programme,  and  espe- 
cially our  whole  line  of  educational  ap- 
peal and  propaganda,  will  have  to  be 
changed  the  moment  that  assumption  is 
no  longer  to  be  made.  "Equip  yourself, 
Young  America,  and  the  country's 
yours!"  we  say  in  effect  to  our  youth, 
whether  in  school  or  at  work. 

In  Britain  there  is  much  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  that  assumption  is  not 
thus  to  be  made. 

"Unless  they  spend  additional  years 
training  for  medicine,  the  law,  or  other 
of  the  professions,  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versities must  pretty  much  expect  to  find 
berths  in  the  civil  service.  The  exams 
for  that  are  extremely  difficult.  Those 
who  come  out  of  them  with  marks  at  the 
top  of  the  list  get  the  best  of  the  positions 
in  the  most  important  departments  here 
at  home.  The  next  go  out  to  India  or 
other  provinces,  while  those  below  them 
take  the  second  grade  of  the  places  here 
— and  so  on.  The  pay  starts  at  about 
£300  (nominally  $1,500,  and  consider- 
ably more  in  buying  power),  with  gradual 
yearly  increases  up  to  a  certain  maximum 
and  a  pension." 

This  testimony,  with  the  comparative- 
ly narrow  demand  or  opportunity  for 
men  of  the  country's  best  education, 
which  it  implies,  was  borne  out  by  an- 
other graduate.  This  man  had  gone  into 
the  competition  for  the  secretaryship  in 
one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
Department  of  State.  First,  all  com- 
petitors had  been  given  a  careful  ques- 
tioning for  the  discovery  of  any  obvious 
disqualifications.  Failure  to  have  served 
in  the  Great  War  was  one  of  these.  "If 
a  man  said  he  volunteered  in  September 
of    1 9 14,  he  was   asked   what  was  the 
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reason  for  his  delay  during  August.  After 
this  screening  discouraged  quite  a  num- 
ber, there  were  still  left  to  take  the  written 
examination  from  which  he  came  out 
victor  a  total  of  only  a  few  less  than  three 
hundred ! 

In  many  cases  the  highly  educated  en- 
trants in  such  a  contest  would  not  expect 
to   obtain   from    the   position's   usually 


Mrs.  Asquith  in  the  diary  which  is  greatly 
interesting  Britain,  "sl  number  of  friends 
asked  if  I  did  not  consider  that  I  was 
doing  a  very  unsafe  thing  to  marry  a  man 
who,  while  undoubtedly  brilliant  at  the 
law,  was  nevertheless  entirely  dependent 
for  his  living  upon  his  earnings. ^^ 

The  italics  are  mine — it  would  hardly 
occur  to  Mrs.  Asquith  or  any  other  Eng- 


Dockers  unloading  copra  or  cocoanut-shells  for  making  oil,  cattle-food,  or  oleomargarine  at  a 

London  dock. 


modest  salary  all  the  income  needed  for 
their  support.  Quite  probably  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  training  necessary  to  win 
the  successful  rating  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  add  to  their  earnings  an  addi- 
tional hundred  or  few  hundreds  of  pounds 
received  from  some  legacy  which  may 
have  been  in  the  family  for  generations. 
Such  "old  gold,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
expected  to  permit  many  a  man  to  give 
the  heart  of  his  day  to  the  uninteresting 
bread-and-butter  routine  of  some  govern- 
ment bureau,  while  in  the  remaining 
hours  he  does  his  real  living  in  the  ab- 
sorbing activities  of  the  scientist  or  man 
of  letters. 

"When  my  engagement   to   Mr.   As- 
quith was  announced,"  writes  the  famous 


lish  person  of  her  group,  brought  up  in 
the  security  of  "old  gold,"  to  see  any- 
thing out  of  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
prudence  in  such  advice. 

The  same  thought  of  the  uncertainty 
and  risk  which  accompanies  the  ordinary 
business  pursuits  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
doubtless,  why  the  highly  educated  Eng- 
lishman is  not  normally  expected  to  go 
into  "trade."  To  maintain  the  estab- 
lishment on  the  same  limited  basis  as  in- 
herited from  father  or  uncle  hardly  offers 
proper  opportunity  for  the  use  of  a  uni- 
versity training  largely  classical.  On  the 
other  hand,  efforts  to  build  up  and  ex- 
tend the  business  by  the  application  of 
the  economics  or  the  psychology  of  a  col- 
lege graduate  may  possibly  mean  the  loss 


Crowds  listening  to  the  smooth-tongued  salesmen  of  "riot,  racing,"  or  religion — representatives  of  a 
better  chance  in  either  this  world  or  the  world  to  come." 


of  the  entire  patrimony.  And,  with  the 
old  gold  vanished,  what  then  ?  What  will 
his  own  children  and  grandchildren  say  to 
that ! 

The  psychology  of  such  a  situation  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  young 
American  whose  sister  was  explaining 
the  matter  of  her  brother's  life  of  com- 
plete leisure: 

"You  see,  he  could  not  get  a  position 
of  the  importance  his  social  standing  in 
the  city  would  require  without  investing 
in  the  business  rather  heavily.  But  if  he 
did  that,  he  might  lose  the  whole  of  his 
share  of  father's  estate.  That  gives  him 
enough  to  live  on,  provided  he  can  hold 
on  to  it." 

Luckily,  such  a  man  is  rare  with  us. 
But  the  most  important  difference  is  that 
if  he  did  lose  his  paternal  "leisure  insur- 
ance," he  would  find  it  immensely  easier 
to  apply  his  particular  brand  of  Eastern 
college  education  to  the  earning  of  a  liv- 
ing over  here  than  over  there. 

While   the  well-to-do  expect  to  meet 

the  scarcity  of  economic  opportunity  by 

thus  stepping  into  father's  bank-account 

— inherited,  in  turn,  perhaps,  from  his 
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father's  father ! — it  is  only  natural  that 
the  workers  should  expect  to  step  into 
father's  job. 

"  'If  this  berth  has  been  good  enough 
for  me^for  forty  years,  I  don't  see  why  it 
isn't  good  enough  for  you  ! '  That's  what 
my  father  back  in  England  said  to  me 
when  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  try  my  for- 
tune. I  was  just  turned  twenty-one,  and 
had  passed  the  examination  which  showed 
that  I  could  expect  to  succeed  him — and 
also  my  grandfather — as  the  head  of  the 
government  shipyard.  That  was  twenty 
years  ago,  but  I  have  never  had  a  word 
from  him  since  that  day !"  So  one  who 
is  now  an  American  said  recently. 

All  this  surely  makes  plain  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  and  far-reaching  of  the 
consequences  which  follow — which  are 
sure  to  follow — upon  an  actual  and  an 
acknowledged  scarcity  of  jobs  or  posi- 
tions: it  becomes  the  generally  accepted 
and  the  socially  proper  thing  to  place 
security  of  position  high  above  opportunity 
of  position.  A  "place"  becomes  known 
as  a  "berth"  or  "crib" — suggesting,  at 
least,  something  to  lie  down  on  rather 
than  to  stand  up  on  or  climb  up  through  ! 
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The  whole  of  a  people,  in  fear  of  the 
Gehenna  of  placelessness,  begins  to  vie 
in  what  that  fear  makes  appear  the 
highly  moral  virtue  of  playing  safe. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  all  this  means 
that  the  earning  of  a  living — and  to  every 
American  that  is  most  of  life — has  by  all 
this  been  robbed  of  its  spirit  of  adventure. 

The  mythical  investigator  from  Mars 
who  would  proceed  this  far  in  his  study 
of  British  life  would  quite  probably 
ponder  only  a  moment  at  this  point  be- 
fore asking: 

"Well,  then,  where  do  the  people  find 
opportunity  for  the  thrill  of  excitement 
and  achievement  which  comes  from  play- 
ing with  not  too  dangerous  uncertainties 
— from  the  taking  of  certain  chances 
combined  with  the  exhibition  of  personal 
skill?" 

He  would  not  need  to  travel  far  to  find 
the  answer  to  his  question.  From  bottom 
to  top,  the  British  people  all  but  uni- 
versally finds  pleasure  in  the  uncertain- 
ties and  the  skills  connected  with  sport. 
For  many  this  means  active — and  healthy 
— participation,  thanks  to  the  universal 
week-end  holiday  and  the  all  but  uni- 


versal athletic  field  at  the  edge  of  every 
hamlet,  town,  and  city.  For  most  it 
doesn't.  Every  day  in  the  year  except 
Sunday,  it  is  said,  sees  somewhere  in  the 
isles  an  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Sport  of  Kings.  Which  means  that 
at  the  gate  of  the  ordinary  factory  the 
newsboys  stand  a  chance  of  being  injured 
by  the  crowd  which  pours  out  at  the  noon- 
hour  to  purchase  the  sheets  of  "dope" 
for  the  afternoon's  events.  After  they 
have  looked  this  over  with  the  eyes  of 
experts,  the  small  slips  of  paper  are 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  expected 
winner  and  handed,  as  unobtrusively  as 
possible,  to  the  ever-present  "bookie,"  or 
his  representative.  In  case  the  worker  is 
taking  a  day  off  or  is  in  a  factory  too 
small  for  the  attentions  of  the  bookie, 
little  eight-year-old  Mary  can  be  trusted 
from  earlier  experience  to  find  the  right 
man  without  difficulty. 

"  'Old  this  a  moment,  old  chap ! "  a 
man  I  had  never  seen  before  whispered 
to  me  in  great  excitement  one  afternoon 
in  a  "pub"  where  I  was  trying  to  learn 
from  some  new  pals  how  to  get  a  job  in  a 
near-by  steel-plant  in  South  Wales.     I 
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could  feel  the  small  tablet  which  he  had 
shoved  under  me.  But  I  could  not  guess 
what  should  make  him  seem  so  perturbed 
at  one  moment,  and  now  so  manifestly 
calm  as  he  lolled  nonchalantly  upon  the 
bar  over  his  beer.  An  instant  later  it  was 
plain — entirely  too  plain  !  In  walked  two 
"bobbies"! 

I  had  visions  of  some  extremely  difficult 


"Registered"  bookies  have  certain 
rights  to  receive  wagers  under  certain 
conditions  and  obligations,  but  they  com- 
prise a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
take  bets  in  more  or  less  covert  and  un- 
noticed places,  such  as  the  toilet  of  the 
pub. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  proved 
surprisingly  easy  for  an  apparent  working 


The  crowd  waits  as  the  bookies  mark  up  their  preferences  at  the  week-end  whippet  races. 


explanations  in  the  local  police  court. 
Instinctively  I  reached  into  my  pocket  as 
I  wondered  whether  I  had  any  documents 
with  which  to  prove  my  American  hon- 
esty and  respectability  in  the  face  of  my 
obvious  disreputable  appearance  and  il- 
legal possessions.  The  living  of  a  "  double 
life,"  so  it  occurred  to  me  in  a  flash,  even 
when  for  proper  purposes,  has  its  disad- 
vantages. Luckily,  the  sergeant  and  his 
companion  made  no  careful  search  and 
went  on  their  stalwart  and  officious  way. 
The  rightful  owner  took  time  to  assume 
again  his  rightful  property — and  respon- 
sibility— and  I  my  breath. 


man  like  myself  to  stroll  into  a  plant 
without  obstruction — in  search  of  that 
employment  office  under  the  "gaffer's" 
hat.  Ordinarily  such  a  visitor  at- 
tracted little  enough  attention.  Without 
stopping  them  from  their  work,  he  could 
without  difficulty  get  them  to  talking  first 
about  their  work  and  then — especially  if 
he  had  himself  worked  on  those  same 
jobs — about  all  the  other  factors  of  their 
lives.  But  when  such  a  visitor  happened 
along  in  the  late  afternoon  with  a  news- 
paper under  his  arm,  he  was  likely  to 
cause  something  of  a  stoppage.  The  first 
time  I  encountered  this  surprising  thirst 
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for  news  I  tried  to  tell  them  some  of  the 
chief  items  noticed  in  the  few  columns  of 
news  with  which  what  was  in  reality  a 
racing-sheet  was  ''salted."  It  did  not 
take  long  to  note  the  disgust  registered  in 
the  faces  of  my  inquirers,  and  to  hand  the 
whole  paper  over  to  them.  In  an  instant 
they  were  able  to  learn  whether  they  had 
won  or  lost  their  noon-hour  wager,  and 


Among  the  workers  themselves  the  testi- 
mony was  universal  as  to  both  the  extent 
of  such  gambling  and  its  harmfulness. 

''There's  many  'ere  as  loses  regular,  ye 
might  say,  'arf  their  earnin's,"  was  the 
strongest  statement  from  a  grimy  laborer 
in  the  "jinnies,"  or  generating-chambers 
beneath  the  furnaces. 

"Two  quid  [pounds]  'ight  [eight]  bob 


The  week-end  whippet  race. 
The  cliief  starter  about  to  fire,  the  starters  holding  their  dogs  by  neck  and  tail. 


justified  or  failed  to  justify  their  noon- 
hour  judgment. 

"'Ow  they  wangle  it  [arrange  it  by 
skill  or  craft]  I  do  unt  know,"  explained 
a  worker  to  me  as  we  sunned  ourselves  in 
the  main  square  of  a  factory  town.  One 
after  the  other  a  group  of  old  men  had 
borrowed  my  paper  and  proceeded  to 
scrawl  upon  their  white  slips  the  choice 
of  "Silver  Glove"  or  "Spy  Glass." 
"There  be  'ardly  one  of  um  as  'as  'ad 
a  daye's  work  in  a  fortnight,  but  they 
never  misses  the  findin'  of  a  bob  or  two 
far  at  least  the  week-end  race." 


Hi've  mide  this  week  on  the  bloo-ody 
'osses — awnd  me  brains,  y'  understawnd ! " 
a  husky  dock-hand  was  boasting  in  the 
pub.  I  remarked  that  he  must  be  putting 
a  lot  of  his  winnings  into  the  bank  as  so 
much  "velvet."  His  answer  raises  the 
question  as  to  what  happens  when  the 
'osses  and  his  brains  fail  to  run  so  well 
together: 

"No  bloo-ody  fear  awve  its  gettin' 
inter  the  bank — not  with  five  little  chicks 
ter  buy  shoes  fer  !" 

With  the  majority,  of  course,  the  pur- 
pose is  not  so  much  to  get  money  for  the 
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shoes — most  of  the  workers  are  quite 
fairly  well  paid  when  work  is  steady,  and 
the  wagers  are  usually  for  small  sums. 
Rather  it  is  the  hope  of  getting  that  feel- 
ing of  accomplishment  which  a  lifetime's 
job  at  much  the  same  type  of  labor,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  unskilled,  rather  frowns 
upon — with  always,  back  in  a  man's 
head,  the  dream  of  the  lucky  strike  which 
will  not  only  bring  the  "big  money"  but 
also,  and  more  important,  the  outstand- 
ing fame  and  reputation  of  the  man  in 
ten  thousand.  To  the  workers  of  a 
crowded  country  where  scarce  jobs  offer 
less  opportunity  for  taking  long  chances 
upon  themselves  in  the  ways  urged  by 
the  amazing  exploits  of  other  workers  as 
recounted  in  the  correspondence-school 
advertisements,  such  a  stroke  is  certain 
to  supply  the  subject  of  pridef ul  conversa- 
tion for  many  years. 

''Me  brother-in-law  'e  been  a  bookie, 
ye  oonderstawnd,  awnd  the  very  day  o^ 
the  rice  'e  wires  me  the  tip.  Awnd  I 
says  ter  meself,  'I'll  take  this  'ere  tip,  I 
will,'  awnd  so " 

In  such  wise  the  half-drunk  miner  on 
his  '"olidays"  would  recount — and  re- 
recount — the  story  of  the  time  he  won 
from  a  daring  ten-pound  wager  the  young 
fortune  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds ! 

"  Wull,  thot  been  the  waye  it  'appened. 
Awve  coorse,  w'en  I  left  the  plice,  I  'ad 
only  three  poond  left  in  me  pocket. 
Awnd,  awve  coorse,  I  could  not  walk 
strite,  like.  But  all  me  friends  been 
'appy — I'll  say  thot  for  thum,  awnd  fer 
meself,  too. — 'Ere,  miss,  a  pint  o'  mild 
all  roond ! — Yes,  I  says  to  meself:  'I'll 
take  this  tip  fer  once ! '  Me  brother-in- 
law  bein'  a  bookie,  ye  see,  awnd  makin' 
a  cool  fifty  thoosand  poond  on  it  too," 
etc.,  etc.,  to  the  accompaniment  of  many 
a  "Wull  now!"  or  "I  saye!"  from  the 
admiring  and  envious  crowd  of  us. 

In  every  town  "Stable  Whispers"  or 
"Paddock  Secrets,"  or  other  such  books 
of  advice,  are  on  sale  in  great  numbers. 
In  one  great  city  every  pleasant  Sunday 
afternoon  would  see  great  crowds  assem- 
bled in  an  open  square — about  evenly 
divided  in  their  crowdings  around  the 
"speechifying"  Bolshevist,  the  race- tip- 
ster, and  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Of 
these  representatives  of  riot,  racing,  and 
religion,  the  first  two  might  be  said  to  be 


talking  about  men's  bettering  their 
chances  in  this  world,  the  third  their 
chances  in  the  next. 

Besides  the  horses,  there  are  the  races 
of  the  whippet  dogs  and  the  pigeons. 
Good  sport  I  found  them  and  interesting 
to  watch — though  it  dulled  my  pleasure 
in  them  to  notice  that  most  of  the  on- 
lookers seemed  to  give  slight  attention  to 
anything  except  the  placing  of  their 
wagers,  the  watching  of  the  judge's  flag 
giving  the  results,  and  then  the  careful 
annotating  of  their  score-cards  in  the  as- 
sembling of  a  performance  record  which 
might  be  counted  on  for  wiser  choosings 
in  the  future.  In  at  least  some  parts  of 
the  country,  football  games  are  made  to 
afford  the  usual  opportunity  for  placing 
the  white  slips  with  the  bookie.  But  at 
any  rate  this  does  not  lessen  the  great 
Saturday-afternoon  crowds  of  working 
men  who  follow  every  play  with  the  eyes 
of  experts — though  not  with  the  voices  of 
the  ordinary  American  "fans." 

"Old  gold,"  oddly  enough,  comes  into 
this  matter  of  sport,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties it  presents  for  lessening  the  unevent- 
fulness  that  goes  with  both  a  play-safe 
kind  of  job  and  a  similarly  play-safe  sort 
of  leisure.  For  the  man,  that  is,  who  can- 
not get  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of 
testing  himself  and  his  resourcefulness  in 
the  real  problems  of  business — for  the 
reasons  of  the  American  mentioned — the 
football  or  cricket  field  offers  opportunity 
to  meet  the  artificial  obstacles  set  up  by 
the  game,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
prowess  to  gain  a  popularity  which  may 
perhaps  secure  an  election  or  other  form 
of  public  recognition.  At  the  very  least 
it  provides  a  widely  used  means  of  tak- 
ing off  the  curse,  as  it  were,  from  the 
otherwise  unavoidable  life  of  do-nothing- 
ness and  the  social  insignificance  which  it 
is  likely  to  imply. 

Such  attitudes  toward  the  earning  of  a 
living  and  toward  the  finding  of  some- 
thing like  adventure  in  life  follow,  I  be- 
lieve, from  that  decisive  "Full  up!"  of 
the  factory  "gaffer."  Needless  to  say, 
they  affect  vitally  such  other  matters  as 
education,  morals,  drinking  habits,  class 
feelings,  unionism,  and  similar  factors  in 
the  life  of  a  people — with  deep-going  con- 
sequences. The  proper  discussion  of 
these,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  gaffer's 
words,  will  require  another  article  or  two. 


BIG   TOP   O'   THE   WORLD 

By  W.  Edson  Smith 
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T  was  circus  weather,  even 
though  this  first  day  of 
September  found  them  in 
the  high  country.  A  hot 
afternoon,  getting  along 
toward  evening;  the  low 
mellow  sun — there  in  a  wide  gap  horizon- 
ward — generously  glorifying  what  the 
bill-boards  called  the  hills  of  canvas.  Big 
as  it  was,  with  its  hippodrome  and  its 
thousands  of  seats  and  many  rings,  the 
big  top  seemed  small  to-day,  for  this 
town  was  built  in  the  shelter  of  the  range. 
Splendid  hills  were  smiling  down  on  the 
big  top's  littleness.  And  the  real  moun- 
tains— the  snow-caps — crowded  up  be- 
hind the  hills  and  looked  solemnly  over 
their  shoulders  at  the  diminutive  white 
mounds  that  dared  call  themselves  hills 
of  canvas.  For  the  circus  had  come  from 
where  the  west  begins,  and  now  it  was 
back  again  after  the  long,  long  circling 
through  the  flat  country.  Soon  they 
would  be  far  to  the  south.  But  to-day 
the  smell  of  the  upland  pines  was  in  the 
air. 

The  largest  of  touring-cars  flashed  up 
and  stopped  just  to  the  rear  of  the  ticket- 
wagon.    Native  Exton,  the  manager,  was 


quick  to  meet  it.  In  desperation  he  had 
sent  for  Sardon,  and  Tommy  Sardon  had 
covered  the  hundred  odd  rfiiles  out  of 
Denver  in  no  time.  For  it  was  Sardon's 
sweetheart — that  circus.  It  wasn't  mere- 
ly owning  it.  Anybody  could  own  a 
thing.  It  wasn't  a  lot  of  wagons  and  ele- 
phants and  poles  and  railway-cars  to  Sar- 
don. It  was  a  love-affair.  He  stepped 
from  his  car  hastily — a  portly,  iron-gray 
figure,  cold  eyes  roving. 

''What's  the  matter.  Native?"  he 
asked  sharply.  "Come,  let's  walk  over 
behind  the  tent  here.  Can't  you  talk, 
man?  Why  didn't  you  say  something  in 
your  message?" 

"  Six  of  the  damn  hoboes  down  and  the 
rest  white  around  the  gills." 

"Now,  what  the " 

"It  looks  like  it  might  be  measles  only 
— there  haven't  been  any  new  cases  since 
day  before  yesterday.  The  bunch  is  rest- 
less— due  to  stampede." 

Sardon  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  al- 
ways rose  to  an  occasion. 

"We'll  rush  'em  away  right  now,"  he 
declared.  "If  they're  gone  in  the  morn- 
ing, it'll  do  for  the  scare.  Forget  it  in  a 
day." . 
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''I  thought  of  getting  some  young  doc- 
tor to  ride  the  train  with  us  a  while " 

''Doctor,  the  devil,"  sneered  Sardon. 
''A  kid  doctor  would  do  a  heap  of  good, 
now  wouldn't  he?  Find  me  that  black 
nigger  they  call  Sunburn — the  one  that 
takes  care  of  those  little  white  dogs." 

"Get  that  Sunburn,"  called  Exton  to 
a  boy  that  was  passing.    ''Quick  now!" 

And  Sunburn  was  there  almost  at 
once,  grinning  uncertainly.  A  short, 
broad  specimen  he  was,  immensely  long- 
armed  and  muscular,  with  a  shiny,  scarred 
face. 

"Kid,"  snapped  Tommy  Sardon,  "you 
remember  that  time  in  New  Mexico  and 
what  you  did  for  me.  Well,  I've  some- 
thing else  on  hand  for  you.  We've  half  a 
dozen  men  here  that  feel  sick  and  lazy. 
We're  going  to  put  them  in  a  wagon  and 
you're  to  drive  them  up  into  the  hills  to  a 
place  I  know  of,  and  take  care  of  them  till 
they're  through  loafin'.  You  order  a  cov- 
ered wagon.  Native — please,  please  don't 
ask  me  whether  it  should  be  blue  or  white 
— a  covered  wagon,  and  give  him  a  team 
you  won't  miss.  Get  Fred  to  stock  him 
up  at  the  cook-house  with  a  lot  of  grub. 
He  won't  be  where  he  can  get  to  town 
every  few  minutes.  We  want  to  hustle 
and  have  them  well  along  the  road  before 
dark." 

"But  I  cain't  drive,  Mistah  Sardon,  I 
nevah  mixed  it  up  with  hawses,  sah.  I've 
alias  ben  in  de  cook-tent  or  wid  de  dawgs. 
I  nevah  knew  nothin'  about  hawses.  I 
could  tek  care  o'  dem  boys  ef  I  was  on'y 
there,  boss.    I  ain't  no  'fraid  cat." 

"You'll  have  to  send  a  driver.  Native — 
who'll  it  be?    Step  him  to  the  front !" 

"Say,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I 
haven't  enough  teamsters,  and  any  way 
you  handle  them,  they're  a  touchy  lot." 

"Touchy  be  damned!  I  want  a  man 
to  drive  that  wagon.  Money'll  do  it,  I 
reckon.    Bring  one  out.    I'll  talk  to  him." 

"There's  one  fellow,  Ben  Elder.  He's 
due  to  drop  out  in  this  country  anyhow. 
He's  a  mountain  man  and  I  don't  care 
overmuch,  for  he's  shinin'  around  one  of 
the  girls,  and  the  first  thing  you  know 
he'd  coax  her  away.  But  he's  an  inde- 
pendent devil.  One  of  the  respectable 
sort." 

"Oh,  roll  him  up  here,  quick!  What 
do  I  care  for  all  that?    I'm  independent, 


too,  ain't  I?  And  respectable?"  And 
Sardon  turned  his  back  on  the  manager. 

Presently  Ben  Elder  came.  A  good- 
looking  m.an,  brown-faced,  blue-eyed,  tall, 
and  never  a  slouch  to  his  six  feet. 

Sardon  went  at  him  like  a  tiger. 

"We've  some  sick  men  over  in  the  cars. 
I'm  loading  them  out  for  a  hill  camp. 
I've  got  a  black  boy  to  go  along  and  nurse 
them  through.  But  he  ain't  there  with 
the  horses.  I  want  you  to  drive  the  lay- 
out up  into  the  big  sticks.  I'm  going  to 
give  you " 

"But,  look  here,  I'd  rather  stay  with 
the  show.  I  don't  want  to  break  away — 
not  just  now." 

"Want  money,  don't  you?"  snarled 
Sardon,  furiously  flinging  himself  closer 
to  the  other.  "I  suppose  you're  makin' 
eyes  at  one  of  the  gals  around  here.  You 
need  money  for  that  game,  son.  I'm 
going  to  give  it  to  you.  You  can  pick  up 
your  skirt  later  on — or  another  one.  I'm 
going  to  give  you — let's  see  how  much  I 
have  here — four,  five,  six  hundred  dollars 
— and  the  team.  I'll  give  you  a  scrap  of 
paper  so  they  won't  nail  you  for  horse- 
stealing. You  pass  the  nigger  four  hun- 
dred after  you  get  there.  He'll  have  to 
keep  the  camp  going  for  a  while.  The 
rest  and  the  team  is  yours.  You  know 
what  the  worst  of  our  stock  is  worth  these 
days.  You're  going — d'ye  understand? 
Might  as  well.  If  you  didn't,  I'd  have 
you  run  off  the  lot,  you  can  bank  on  that. 
As  it  is,  I'm  your  friend  and  I'll  stick. 
Now  listen  !  You  follow  the  big  road  out 
of  town  up  this  Peaceful  Creek  till  you 
pass  the  sawmill.  Then  you  come  to  a 
branch  to  the  north — right  hand.  Twelve 
miles  up  that  road  is  the  Live  Oak  shaft. 
Only  it's  a  dead  one,  if  I  know  anything 
about  mines.  But  it's  gobbled  up  a  heap 
of  my  money  in  its  time.  And  that's  not 
so  long  but  that  the  bunk-house  is  in  fair 
shape.  See  that  you  take  enough  blank- 
ets. Tell  that  Sunburn  there's  a  trail 
straight  on  over  the  ridge  that'll  take  him 
to  a  ranch  where  he  can  buy  grub  when  he 
runs  out.  There's  good  water  and  pas- 
ture for  the  horses.  Only  you  better  take 
your  Dobbins  along  with  you  from  there, 
son.  Unless  you  want  to  loaf  around — • 
which  isn't  likely.     Get  me?" 

"I've  been  up  that  way,"  said  Ben  El- 
der slowly.     "I've  been  up  and  down 
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these  hills.  Well,  I'll  do  it;  partly  to 
give  those  poor  devils  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  I'm  not  leary  of  a  smallpox  scare. 
I've  been  straight  through  a  worse  deal 
than  you're  giving  me.  If  a  man's  clean 
like  a  white  man  ought  to  be,  he  ain't 
afraid  and  he  don't  get  sick.  When  some- 
body takes  down  with  something,  why — 
usually  somebody's  been  shivery.  I'll  get 
Sunburn  up  there  an'  stowed  away  nice, 
then  I'll  hit  the  trail.    I'll  leave  the  big 


end  of  your  stake  like  you  said,  and  sell 
the  pair  to  the  Valley  Ranch  man.  I 
know  him.    He'll  give  me  a  fair  price." 

"Now  you're  saying  things,"  beamed 
Sardon.  "  Good-by,  son.  I'll  go  over  to 
the  ticket- wagon  and  fix  up  your  horse 
deal  on  paper.  Take  along  any  damn 
thing  around  this  show  that  they  can  use 
up  yonder  to  make  'em  comfortable.  Be 
sure  and  get  one  of  those  big  gasoline  lan- 
terns filled.     Make  it  easy  driving  to- 
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night.  And  here's  your  money,  boy. 
You're  welcome  to  it.  Just  get  those  fel- 
lows on  the  road  before  sundown,  that's 
all  I  ask.  Shake  hands  on  it,  and  God 
bless  you." 

''Oh,  that  part's  all  right,"  returned 
Ben  Elder  easily,  showing  his  white  teeth 
in  a  laugh.  ''I  reckon  God  blesses  every- 
body, only  it  sort  o'  slips  our  memory 
sometimes.  I'm  gone — so  long!"  He 
hurried  away  and  Sardon  turned  away, 
too — first  to  the  ticket-wagon,  then  on  to 
a  restless  stroll. 

He  did  not  go  wrong  on  things  he  was 
used  to,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  so 
when  he  came  to  the  angle  between  the 
back  of  the  side-show  and  the  menagerie, 
and  found  Colette  MacKenzie  sitting  on 
the  tongue  of  a  seat  wagon,  he  knew  her 
for  a  show-hand  instantly.  He  took  in 
the  comeliness  of  the  girl  appreciatively. 
Colette  was  enjoying  as  much  privacy  as 
one  ever  had  around  a  circus,  but  Sardon 
broke  in  on  it  ruthlessly.  Wasn't  she  part 
of  the  equipment? 

"  Hello,  Uttle  one  ! "  he  said.  "  I'm  Mr. 
Sardon.  I  have  the  bad  luck  to  own  this 
show.    What  do  you  do  around  here  ?  " 

"I  take  tickets  inside  and  check  up  the 
passes  and  the  cook-tent  meals.  Then  I 
help  the  wardrobe  mistress  some." 

''You  ought  to  be  in  the  chorus,"  as- 
serted Mr.  Sardon.  He  could  never  let 
well  enough  alone — it  wasn't  in  him. 
"You're  pretty  and  you've  got  the  shape. 
You  ought  to  be  a  regular  show-girl.  I'll 
attend  to  it." 

"I  don't  want  to,"  returned  Colette 
briefly.    By  her  tone,  a  storm  threatened. 

"Oh,  now  look  here,  kid,"  coaxed 
Tommy  Sardon  softly.  "You  don't  want 
to  be  pokey.  Be  a  sport.  And  I'll  tip 
you  to  something  better  than  that,  yet. 
Quit  'em  cold  to-night  and  come  down  to 
Denver.  Look  me  up.  I've  got  a  whale 
of  a  business  office,  and  it's  a  treat  to  me 
to  have  a  pretty  girl  around.  You  don't 
mind  giving  the  old  man  a  treat,  do  you, 
kid?  You  can  file  my  darn  letters  or 
something.  There's  a  million  of  'em  a 
day.  And  you  don't  need  to  think  I'll  be 
tryin'  to  kiss  you  when  I  come  down  in 
tlie  morning,  either.  I'm  more  likely  to 
cuss  than  to  kiss.  But  I'll  be  a  mighty 
good  friend  in  a  quiet  way.  Show  a  little 
fife.    Quit  'em  to-night  and  put  up  over 


at  the  hotel.  See  me  in  the  morning.  I'll 
take  you  along  in  my  car.  Or  if  you  don't 
like  the  looks  of  that,  come  down  by  train 
and  ask  me  for  a  job.  I'll  be  there.  I'm 
in  the  'phone  book,  all  right.  Good-by. 
You  do  that — we'll  make  it  pay.  I'll  be 
knowing  you'll  come,  kid.  You  sit  here 
and  study  about  it." 

She  sat  on  the  wagon- tongue — an  odd, 
haggard,  pretty  girl,  small  and  lithe,  with 
warm  gray  eyes — eyes  that  may  have 
been  warmed  at  her  hair,  for  her  hair  was 
red — the  pleasant  bronze  red  of  an  au- 
tumn leaf.  There  was  a  clear-cut,  decent 
honesty  in  those  eyes — sweetness  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth.  Her  years  were 
twenty,  and  she  was  an  old  circus-hand 
at  that.  She  was  staring  off  at  the  hills. 
All  day  long  they  had  drawn  her.  She 
did  not  remember  ever  being  so  near  the 
mountains  before. 

And  at  the  same  moment  Ben  Elder 
was  near  to  forgetting  his  native  hills  en- 
tirely. 

"I'll  see  if  I  can  get  a  word  with  her  so 
she'll  know,"  he  whispered  as  he  neared 
the  dressing-room.  "There's  Mother 
Mark  now.  Say,  Mrs.  Mark,  is  Colette 
around?  I've  just  got  to  see  her  a  little 
minute." 

"Well,  you  won't!"  The  wardrobe 
mistress  eyed  him  sternly.  "  She  said  she 
was  going  to  town  after  the  show  to  buy 
a  pair  of  shoes.  She  must've  gone — I 
haven't  seen  her  since.  Moreover,  I  don't 
want  any  good-looking  eight-horse  driver 
around  this  dressing-room.  You  hear 
that?" 

Ben  Elder  was  disappointed.  "  Say—" 
he  begged  soberly.  "I've  got  to  go  and 
go  quick.  Will  you  tell  Colette  I'm  leav- 
ing? And  that  I'll  write  her  as  soon  as  I 
can  ?  I  wouldn't  bother  you,  only  they're 
running  me  off  in  a  hurry." 

"Where  you  going — walking  away  like 
this?" 

"Oh,  up  in  the  high  country.  I  belong 
around  here.    You'll  sure  tell  her?" 

"Yes.  Though  I  ain't  any  post-ofhce, 
an'  you  want  to  remember  there  are  forty 
of  those  girls.  But  if  she  gets  past  me  to- 
night, I'll  tell  her  to-morrow." 

"I'll  be  much  obliged,  ma'am,"  re- 
turned Ben  Elder  earnestly.  "Good-by, 
Mrs.  Mark.    Happy  days!" 

"Good-by.     I  won't  be  sheddin'  any 
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tears.  You'll  be  joinin'  on  in  the  spring. 
I  know  you  boys.  Your  feet  get  itchy 
when  the  weeds  begin  to  grow." 

The  cook- tent  was  down  and  gone.  A 
summer  day — a  circus  day — was  ending. 
It  was  high  time  for  a  side-show  opening. 
And  there  were  enough  quarters  in  sight. 
So  Mr.  Henry  Pussifer,  better  known  as 
Pussycat,  Pilgrim's  right-hand  spieler, 
mounted  to  a  vantage-point  in  front  of 
his  banners  and  addressed  a  rapidly 
thickening  crowd.  It  was  Pussycat's 
pride  that  he  could  get  'em  to  listen  re- 
gardless— rain  or  shine.  And  that,  too, 
with  neither  a  cow-bell  nor  a  snake- 
charmer.  He  was  just  around  a  corner 
of  canvas  from  Colette.  She  heard  him 
vaguely,  as  something  far  away. 

"Friends    of    mine,"    he    began    with 


genial  earnestness,  "the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  all  shall  I  tell  you.  Come  close. 
You  folks  there  by  the  ticket-wagon  also. 
It  is  important  that  you  hear  me  plainly 
— that  there  be  no  disappointment.  Did 
you  ever — ever  hear  of  an  oyster,  a  com- 
mon, every-day  oyster — gentle,  affection- 
ate, and  well  trained — walking  a  tight 
wire?  I  said — did  you  ever?  No-rand 
you  never  will !  But  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
more  wonderful  things.  So  all  get  as  near 
me  as  is  possible  while  I  describe  these 
startling,  amazing  features  of  our  annex — 
an  annex  which  has  held  uncounted  thou- 
sands spellbound  this  season.  Mysteries 
unparalleled.  Phenomenon  after  phe- 
nomenon!    Marvel  upon  marvel ! " 

Colette  knew  the  marvels  well  enough. 
There  was  Pasquale  the   Mexican   who 
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had  the  ugly  tumor  on  his  forehead  that    I  want  you  to  do.    If  you'd  been  one  of 


Pilgrim  had  faked  into  a  second  head. 
There  were  the  poor  little  negro  half-wits 
from  the  asylum  who  made  up  well  as  a 
cannibal  crowd.  She  sighed,  looking  at 
the  last  of  the  light  in  the  west.  But  it 
seemed  she  was  never  to  be  left  alone, 
for  it  was  just  then  the  manager  came 
upon  her.     And  Native  Exton  was  in  a 


'Mysteries  unparalleled.    Phenomenon  after  phenomenon!" — Page  189. 


very  bad  humor.  He  loved  his  horses 
and  it  had  gone  against  the  grain  to  give 
up  that  one  team.  He  stopped  short  in 
front  of  Colette. 

"I've  been  looking  for  you,"  he  began. 
''We  need  another  girl  in  the  chorus, 
George  tells  me — and  they  don't  seem  to 
be  joining  on  around  here — not  so  you'd 
notice  it. 


these  'boes,  I'd  've —    Well,  what  do  you 
want?" 

A  black  man  was  standing  close,  far 
from  picturesque  in  his  dirty,  torn,  red 
sleeveless  undershirt  and  dirtier  overalls. 
His  thick  lips  were  curled  into  a  leer. 

"Ah  wan's  mah  money.  Ah  ben  work- 
in'  three  days  an'  yo'  boss  am  runnin'  me 

off  an'  no  pay  at 
yo'  ticket-wagon. 
Now,  ah  wan'  dat 
money.  Ah  don* 
wan'  to  have  to 
hurt  yo'.     Yo'  am 

an  old  man " 

"Old  man,  the 
devil  —  "  The 
black  man  seemed 
to  rise  into  the  air, 
so  hard  was  the 
blow.  After  an  in- 
stant he  got  up, 
wiping  the  blood 
from  his  mouth, 
glaring  uncer- 
tainly. 

**Get    out    of 
here!"    the  man- 
ager   told    him 
sharply.      ''Step 
lively,  or  I'll  land 
on    you    again. 
That's  right — keep 
going —    Don't  let's  have  any  more  non- 
sense, Colette.     Be  a  good  girl  and  do 
what  I  tell  you.    Run  around  and  see  the 
wardrobe  mistress  while  she  isn't  busy." 
"It  says  on  my  contract  I'm  to  be 
ticket- taker ' ' 


'^ And  make  yourself  generally  useful. 

It  says  that,  Colette,  I'm  sure !     Don't 

I'm  putting  one  of  the  boys    let's  argue  about  a  fool  thing  like  a  con- 


from  the  reserved  seats  to  taking  tickets. 
You  trot  around  to  Mother  Mark  and 
have  her  fix  you  up  with  some  real  pretty 
tights." 

Colette's  cheeks  burned  and  a  small 
blaze  started  in  each  of  her  gray  eyes. 


tract.  You  heard  what  that  darktown 
just  said.    I'm  an  old  man." 

"I  won't  wear  tights,"  said  the  girl 
doggedly. 

"  You've  been  stubborn  quite  a  spell,  Co- 
lette.    Furthermore,  I've  seen  a  teamster 


I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  chorus,"    hanging  around  talking  to  you.    I  haven't 

much  use  for  that  kind  of  mixin'  up — 
dressing-room  and  stables.  But  we've  got 
rid  of  your  friend.  And  you  want  to  let 
go  your  grumpiness  at  the  same  time." 

"Did  you  run  Ben  Elder  away  for — for 
that?" 


she  returned.     "I  won't  wear  tights, 
don't  care  about  that  sort  of  thing.     I 

never " 

"It  don't  matter  what  you  want  or 
don't  want,  Colette,"  interrupted  the 
manager,  his  thin  lips  grim.     "It's  what 
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"He's  gone.  Didn't  leave  you  any 
word,  did  he  ?  No  !  But  I  can't  stay  here 
any  longer.    Do  as  I  tell  you,  Colette.'' 

"I  won't!" 

"You're  sure  you  mean  that?" 

"Yes." 

The  manager's  eyes  hardened.  "Cur- 
ly," he  called  to  a  young  man  who  had 
emerged  from  the  half-lifted  side-wall 
near  by,  "tell  that  property-man  to 
come  here.  And  you'd  better  change 
your  mind  before  he  gets  here,  Colette; 
I'm  telling  you  that."  Then  the  manager 
fell  to  sharpening  a  pencil.  The  girl  said 
nothing.  Her  eyes  stayed  on  the  hills,  all 
darkening  into  purple — quiet,  cool,  se- 
rene— though  the  monotonous  side-show 
music  was  beating  in  her  ears  and  Pil- 
grim's voice  around  in  front,  spieling. 

"Come  on — come  on — come  on,"  he 
called  to  those  he  knew  only  as  "come- 
ons."  "It's  a  long  time  before  you  can 
get  into  the  big  show — a  long  time  before 
the  ticket-wagon  opens.  And  you  have 
entertainment  offered — something  you 
can  never,  never  forget.  Wild  wonders — 
exciting  sights  !    A  big  change  for  a  little 


Got   any   money 
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change.     Come  on !     Come  on !     Come 
on!" 

The  boss  property-man  was  always  in  a 
hurry.    He  came  up  breathless. 


"Lucky,"  said  the  manager  deliberate- 
ly, "you're  packing  around  a  trunk  for 
Miss  Colette 
MacKenzie. 
You  dig  it  out 
and  leave  it  on 
the  lot  when  we 
move  to-night. 
She's  leaving  us 
here.  That's 
all." 

''All  right, 
sir."  And  the 
property-man 
went  as  hastily 
as  he  had  come. 
"I'm  going 
over  to  the  front 
door,  Colette. 
It's  about  time 
to  open  the  wag- 
on. If  you  de- 
cide to  do  as 
you've  been 
told,  let  me  know, 
coming  ?  " 

"Just  to-day." 

"Here,  I'll  give  it  to  you  and  collect 
at  the  wagon.  They're  too  busy  to 
pay  off  right  now„  Well,  good-by, 
Colette.     I'm  sorry." 

"Good-by.    I'm  not  sorry." 
Left  to  herself,  the  girl  sat  for  a 
minute,  swinging  her  feet  and  eying 
her  new  shoes.    They  were  very  good 
shoes — ^very  good,  indeed.     In  fact, 
she  had  spent  nearly  all  of  Saturday's 
pay — all  that  hadn't  been  spent  be- 
fore she  got  to  the  wagon.     Colette 
was  not  thrifty.     She  had  not  been 
told  anything  about  such  things  in 
her  brief  life.     Yes,  they  were  good 
shoes.    The  old  ones  were  in  a  pack- 
age there  on  the  wagon- tongue.     For 
she  had  just  come  from  town  and  had 
sat   there   to  rest.     She  opened  her 
purse  and  put  in  the  silver  the  man- 
ager had  given  her — the  last  day's 
pay.     That  made   four   dollars  and 
ninety  cents  she  had  to  go  on.     And 
in  another  part  of  the  purse  was  her 
emergency  fund — three  new  five-dollar 
bills.     But,  somehow,  she  was  not  think- 
ing' about  dollars  and  cents.     She  was 
pondering  the  fact  that  Ben  Elder  was 
gone.     Colette  had  never  cared  for  the 
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men  of  the  circus.  Through  the  seasons 
she  had  carried  the  frank  manner  of  a  boy 
and  as  httle  sentiment.  But  Ben  Elder 
was — different.  He  was  so  big  and  gentle 
and  clean.  Just  clean.  And  the  circus 
world  seemed  rather  a  dirty  world — the 
best  they  could  do.  Now  he  was  gone. 
Surely  he  must  have  left  some  word  for  her. 

She  jumped  from  the  wagon- tongue 
and  went  to  find  Pardner,  the  mail-man. 
Pardner  brought  the  letters  from  the  post- 
office  and  distributed  them.  Also  he  was 
an  usher  and  leader  of  the  ushers'  band. 
Pardner  knew  everybody  and  everything. 
If  you  couldn't  write  a  letter  yourself, 
didn't  know  how,  Pardner  would  do  it  for 
a  quarter.  He  would  send  money  home 
for  you  if  you  had  the  money  and  the 
home — which  was  seldom.  So  by  all 
these  things  Pardner  had  a  deep  insight 
into  personal  affairs. 

Happily  she  found  him  at  the  back 
door — the  performers'  entrance.  He  had 
his  red  coat  on  one  arm  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  seats. 

'^Pardner,  where  did  Ben  Elder  go?" 

"  Didn't  know  he'd  gone,  Colette.  You 
mean  he  blew?" 

"  Yes.  Won't  you  go  and  ask  Brown- 
ie?" 

"I  will  if  I  can  do  it  in  a  minute. 
That's  my  limit  on  time." 

Colette  consulted  her  wrist-watch. 
"Oh,  you've  plenty,"  she  told  him. 
''You've  ten  minutes.  Please  do  find 
out.    I'll  be  right  in  here." 

She  went  into  the  dressing-room  almost 
like  a  stranger,  hoping  to  avoid  the  ward- 
robe mistress,  having  a  sudden  distrustful 
notion  that  maybe  the  manager  had  given 
instructions  about  her,  so  that  she  might 
have  her  argument  all  over  again,  and 
perhaps  be  overborne.  But  she  reached 
her  trunk  unnoticed.  Every  one  was 
busy.  Mother  Mark  was  having  a  violent 
wrangle  about  something  or  other  with  a 
half-dozen  girls  at  the  other  end  of  the 
tent.  She  took  a  hand-bag  from  the  tray, 
slipped  a  couple  of  khaki-bound  books 
into  it,  together  with  a  few  trivial  neces- 
sities, put  the  old  shoes  in  the  space  where 
the  hand-bag  had  been,  got  out  a  light 
cravenette  rain -coat  —  then  shut  and 
locked  the  trunk  and  set  the  suitcase  on 
top  of  it.  Lucky  would  do  the  rest. 
Cool,    clutching    fingers    of    excitement 


caught  her  throat  and  held  her  breathless 
for  an  instant.  What  was  she  going  to 
do?  Resolutely  she  turned  her  back  on 
the  trunk — the  only  homelike  thing  she 
knew — and  went  out  just  as  Pardner  came 
back  from  a  fruitless  errand. 

''I  don't  know  what's  wrong,"  he  told 
her,  aggrieved  at  his  own  lack  of  success. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  bosses  had  been 
sternly  instructed  to  keep  their  mouths  to 
themselves  about  the  flitting.  ''Brown- 
ie's got  a  grouch  on.  Says  he  don't  know 
anything  but  that  Ben  had  some  sort  of 
round-up  with  the  old  man  and  blew.  I 
didn't  have  time  to  snoop  any  more. 
But  I'll  find  out  for  you  to-morrow,  Co- 
lette. I'd  like  to  see  'em  have  secrets ! 
Say,  I've  got  to  hustle — they'll  open  the 
front  door  on  me.    So  long!" 

Colette  was  out  of  it.  She  hesitated, 
then  went  irresolutely  around  toward  the 
front  door.  The  moon  was  up  in  the  east, 
but  nobody  around  a  circus  notices  a 
moon.  Lights  were  flaring  everywhere — 
side-shows,  concession  stands,  front  door. 
The  midway  was  packed  with  people. 
They  were  selling  out  of  all  three  windows 
at  the  ticket- wagon.  The  sharp  "Lay 
your  money  down!"  of  the  hghtning- 
handed  ticket-sellers  broke  into  the  blar- 
ing notes  of  the  canned  music  in  the  me- 
nagerie tent.  Then  the  ticket- takers  lined 
up  and  the  front  door  opened. 

Colette  went  slowly  around  and  across 
to  the  other  side.  Over  behind  the  big 
top  and  menagerie  was  a  long  stretch  of 
wooden  seats,  tier  upon  tier — by  courtesy 
a  grand  stand  on  athletic  field-days. 
There  were  scattered  knots  of  people 
along  it — small  family  groups  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls — getting  all  the 
circus  they  could  without  paying  a  cent; 
glimpses  through  the  space  between  the 
side- wall  and  top;  and  the  steady,  racy 
music  of  the  band. 

The  girl  had  been  carrying  her  jacket 
over  her  arm,  together  with  the  craven- 
ette. Now  she  put  it  on  and  chose  herself 
a  place,  nestling  down  apart  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  tiers.  There  was  a  gap  here — 
a  sort  of  an  entrance.  She  leaned  over 
and  looked  down  on  the  top  of  an  auto- 
mobile standing  below.  It  was  full  of  talk 
and  laughter.    A  voice  floated  up  to  her. 

"  Jimmie  and  Ralph  broke  camp  early," 
laughed  the  voice.     "And  then  left  us 


The  familiar  flamboyant  march. 


womenfolk  while  they  walked  into  town 
to  order  out  the  wagon  that  was  to  haul 
the  outfit.  Oh,  it  was  such  a  lovely  place 
where  we  were!" 

"Though  now  we  know  a  better  one." 
It  was  a  man's  voice  this  time.  ''We 
climbed  a  ridge  and  got  a  line  on  it.  Only 
you  never  could  get  there  with  a  machine. 
You'd  probably  have  to  pack  a  burro, 
though  a  buckboard  might  negotiate  it. 
Only  an  apology  for  a  road  but  the  real 
thing  in  pines.  If  you  folks  decide  to 
spend  a  few  days  roughing  it — tell  you 
which  way.  Right  up  this  street — the 
main  street — there's  a  barn  of  a  building 
where  they  handle  ore  from  the  mines. 
Just  the  other  side,  a  road  turns  off  to  the 
left  around  a  little  hill.  That's  the  way 
we  came  down  this  morning.  As  pretty 
a  bit  of  scenery  as  you'd  ever  see  and 
looks  like  it  had  never  been  peeked  at." 

The  machine  went  its  way,  but  it  left  a 
most  amazing  bit  of  free  thinking  behind  it. 
Vol.  LXIX.— 13 


"  Do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  ?  " 
whispered  Colette  to  her  own  heart. 
"  I'm  going  along  that  very  road  he  spoke 
of.  Maybe  I'll  find  a  gold-mine.  Maybe 
there'll  be  a  cave  where  I  can  sleep.  Any- 
thing would  be  better  than  the  mattress 
in  my  berth  on  that  Empress  car.  Just 
think^-I've  never  in  my  whole  life  been 
out  of  a  town !  A  body  wouldn't  believe 
it,  but  it's  true !  I  wonder  what  it'll  be 
like  !  You  old  circus — I'm  done  with  you. 
But  I'll  watch  you  off  the  lot." 

Her  seat  was  on  a  level  with  the  side- 
wall  and  she  could  see  into  both  tents. 
By  now  the  trappings  were  on  the  ele- 
phants, and  the  girls  were  in  place  on  their 
backs.  It  was  time  for  the  walk  around. 
The  band-concert  stopped  abruptly. 
Brown  and  his  men  were  getting  into  their 
togs.  The  familiar  flamboyant  march 
began — the  familiar  clapping  of  many 
hands.  The  show  had  begun,  and  that 
meant  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  it  was 
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melting  away  at  the  same  moment.  The 
menagerie  was  vanishing  almost  while  one 
might  say  the  words.  Its  side-wall  was 
down.  The  canvas  covers  were  on  most 
of  the  cages.  Colette  laughed  to  see  Jim- 
mie  Dee  put  a  sack  over  each  ostrich's 
head — one  by  one — and,  with  the  aid  of 
an  energetic  helper,  pull  and  push  them 
up  the  runway  into  their  cage.  A  few 
minutes  ago  the  long  inside  candy-stand 
had  seemed  a  fixed  enterprise.  Now  it 
was  in  the  heavy  iron-bound  trunks,  and 
the  last  of  the  red  lemonade  had  been 
recklessly  given  to  the  thirsty,  trampled 
weeds.  The  clusters  of  lights  slipped 
down  the  centre  poles  and  were  blotted 
out.  The  canvas  followed.  A  half-dozen 
canvas  men  came  along,  taking  down  the 
side-poles.  The  centre  poles  swayed — 
came  deliberately  down.  Then  three 
more  big  top  men  with  a  stake-puller. 
The  elephants  hurried  from  their  act  and 
went  away  to  their  own  car — big  black 
lumps  against  the  night.  The  menagerie 
was  gone.  Pilgrim's  side-show  was  gone. 
The  outside  lemo-stands  would  be  there 
till  the  last.  A  small  runabout  leaped  out 
of  the  dark  and  stopped  very  close  to  the 
side-door  of  the  ticket-wagon.  That  was 
for  the  money.  Colette  knew  the  mana- 
ger went  away  with  that.  Instantly  four 
horses  had  taken  the  ticket-wagon. 

"It's  going!"  whispered  Colette — a 
tremulous  whisper.  "Oh,  dear!  They're 
starting  on  the  empty  sections  in  the  big 
top.  I  don't  care !  I'm  staying !  I'm 
done  with  you — you  old  circus!  I'm 
done!" 

The  band  paused  momentarily  while 
the  Princess  Pauline  was  announced. 
Again  it  stopped  while  the  girls  lined  up 
for  the  concert  talk.  It  seemed  only  a 
minute  till  the  crowd  came  pouring  out 
through  the  sides — the  big  top  steadily 
melting,  melting,  even  while  the  concert 
was  going  on.  Then  she  heard  the  famil- 
iar shout:  "All  over!  All  over!"  Co- 
lette looked  suddenly  around  her.  The 
people  on  the  board  seats  had  disap- 
peared. The  lights  were  out.  The  big 
top  was  down.  There  was  only  a  flaring 
torch  here  and  there — there  and  here,  for 
a  memory.  She  drew  a  long  breath  and 
got  to  the  ground,  picking  her  way  across 
the  lot  to  where  the  dressing-room  had 
been.    Yes,  there  was  her  trunk — such 


a  lonesome-looking  little  steamer-trunk 
with  her  suitcase  cuddled  against  it. 

"You  poor  dear,"  crooned  Colette  to 
the  trunk  as  she  picked  up  the  suitcase. 
"You've  been  my  old  Kentucky  home  for 
a  good  while.  Never  you  mind,  I'll  go 
this  minute  and  have  you  sent  for." 

There  was  a  garage  across  from  the  lot 
with  a  sign  "Express  and  Drayage. " 
The  man  in  the  office  stared  owlishly  at 
the  show-girl.  But  she  had  been  stared 
at  in  so  many  ways  so  many  days.  It  was 
a  part  of  living. 

"I  want  you  to  get  a  small  trunk  from 
the  circus  lot.  It's  right  behind  the  big 
pole-wagon — where  you  see  those  torches 
— marked  MacKenzie  on  the  end.  It's 
to  go  to  the  depot.  Here,  check  my  suit- 
case, then  I'll  be  travelling  light." 

"S.  and  S.,  you  mean?" 

Colette  nodded.    "How  much?" 

"Dollar.  Thanks.  Here's  your  claim 
checks.    Tend  to  it  right  now." 

She  went  along  the  deserted  street 
leisurely — yes,  right  happily  even,  till 
youth's  greatest  problem  presented  itself. 

"I'm  hungry,"  she  murmured  gravely, 
coming  to  a  corner  and  inspecting  the 
cross  streets  where  there  was  a  semi-occa- 
sional lighted  front.  "  And  here's  a  little 
eating-place — ^you  wouldn't  call  it  a 
restaurant.  That  would  be  too  huge  a 
name.  Let's  go  in,  Colette.  And  I'll  tell 
you  something  else,  Colette  MacKenzie — 
you're  not  going  to  look  up  any  shabby, 
shoddy,  down-in-the-mouth  hotel  and 
spend  a  lot  of  your  money  for  a  bad,  bad 
bed  and  a  worse  breakfast.  There's  no 
one  in  there,"  she  meditated,  surveying 
the  interior  of  the  restaurant,  "and  it's 
real  bright  and  nice-looking.  I'll  go  in 
and  eat  them  out  of  house  and  home. 
While  I'm  busy  at  that  they  shall  put  me 
up  a  scrumptious  lunch.  There'll  be  pro- 
visions to  last  a  short  lifetime.  I'll  follow 
that  road — follow — follow — follow.  I'm 
not  a  bit  sleepy;  and  there's  the  moon. 
Even  if  it  is  behind  those  clouds  now,  I 
just  know  it  will  give  me  light  by  the  time 
I'm  on  my  way.  Oh,  won't  it  be  fine ! 
Who  knows  what  next?  I  can  say  it  like 
old  Pussycat:  Come  on!  Come  on! 
Come  on !" 

She  went  to  a  bit  of  a  table  in  the  rear, 
almost  hidden  by  a  sideboard.  A  clean, 
oldish  Chinaman  came  out.    Colette  was 
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rather  glad.  A  Chinaman  would  know 
his  place.  He  would  neither  forget  her 
altogether  nor  try  to  flirt  with  her.  She 
smiled  up  at  him  companionably. 

"I'm  good  and  hungry — ^what's  your 
name  ?  " 

"  Name  Al  Sing.    Anything  you  like  ?  " 

"Al  Sing,  you  make  me  some  real  hot 
buttered  toast  and  French  fried  potatoes 
and  some  sliced  tomatoes.  And  a  pot  of 
hot  chocolate.  You  sabe  chocolate — • 
yes?  And  put  me  up  a  nice  big  lunch — • 
enough  for  three  girls." 

"All  so,"  Al  Sing  smiled  placidly.  "I 
fix  you  fine  good  box — you  like  to  read 
now?    One  funny  page  here." 

After  a  bit  Colette  let  the  paper  fall  and 
sat  dreamily  wondering  what  the  journey 
would  be  like.  It  had  been  a  hard  road — 
the  one  she  knew  about.     Colette  had  a 


vague  notion  it  had  been  harder  than  was 
good  for  a  girl.  This  would  be  something 
new,  even  though  it  took  her  to  the  jump- 
ing-off  place. 

"That's  exactly  where  I  want  to  go," 
she  mused,  pleased  by  the  last  fancy. 
"The  jumping-off  place.  And  then,  oh, 
when  I  get  there  you'll  see  me  jump ! " 

She  ate  and  drank  eagerly  yet  deliber- 
ately, and  smiled  with  fine  approval  at  Al 
Sing  as  he  came  from  the  kitchen  carry- 
ing a  long  flat  pasteboard  box  strongly 
tied,  and  with  a  rope  handle  so  it  looked 
a  good  deal  like  a  suitcase.  Colette  lifted 
it  appraisingly. 

"I'm  sure  that's  just  right,"  she  re- 
marked contentedly.  "How  much  is  all 
this?" 

"  Three  dollar  and  a  half,"  smiled  Al  Sing 
politely.    "Good lunch.    V'y good  lunch." 
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"I'm  glad  you  didn't  say  * velly, ' "  said 
Colette.  "I'm  glad  it's  that  much.  It's 
worth  it  and  I  have  the  money.  You 
surely  put  in  everything?" 

"All  things — all !"  Al  Sing  spread  his 
hands  comprehensively. 

"Good.  Here's  your  money  and  a 
quarter  to  remember  me  by,  Al  Sing." 
She  took  the  package  and  started  out, 
pausing  at  the  glass  case  in  front.  There 
was  a  penny  machine  for  selling  matches. 
Colette  thoughtfully  took  a  penny  from 
her  purse  and  possessed  herself  of  a  box. 

"I  might  have  a  camp-fire,"  she  mur- 
mured. "You  never  can  tell."  Then  she 
went  out  into  the  night.  "Isn't  this 
street  quiet!  Lights  behind,  but  up  at 
this  end  it's  off  the  beat.  I'm  glad  of  it. 
I  hope  I  can  get  clear  out  of  town  without 
some  cop  stopping  to  chin  me — like  as  not 
have  to  pause  and  tell  him  my  life  history. 
Only  I  won't  lie  to  anybody — I'll  tell  the 
truth.  I've  been  nowhere  and  I'm  on  my 
way  to  somewhere." 

The  big  building  of  which  the  man  had 
spoken  loomed  into  view  presently.  Be- 
yond it  the  houses  were  few  and  fewer. 
The  skies  above  were  gray  with  clouds, 
but  the  moon,  over  to  westward^  was  al- 
most a  full  circle  behind  those  clouds,  and 
there  was  light  enough  to  see  the  road. 

"Here's  the  branch  I  follow,"  laughed 
Colette  in  soft  delight  when  she  had  been 
trudging  for  a  time.  "Pretty  soon  now 
there  won't  be  any  houses.  Just  hills  and 
hills  and  hills.  Those  beautiful  blue  hills  I 
saw  last  night  from  the  lot.  Fancy  a  girl 
never  seeing  anything  like  that,  except 
from  the  windows  of  a  circus- train,  all  hot 
and  dusty,  with  fifty  girls  crowded  into 
the  same  car.  Why,  I'm  part  of  them.  If 
anybody's  looking  at  those  lovely,  misty 
peaks  now,  they're  looking  at  Colette 
MacKenzie." 

Around  the  corner  of  the  hill  the  road 
went  up  over  a  rise,  then  dipped  steeply 
into  the  hollow — then  up  again  with  rocks 
beginning  to  pile  high  on  either  side. 
The  girl  went  steadily  along,  a  lonely 
little  figure  through  the  mountain  night. 
It  was  after  another  sharp  turn  and  an- 
other bit  of  a  climb  and  another  bit  of  a 
valley — it  was  after  that  the  trees  began 
to  come  closer  to  the  road.  Sometimes 
standing  in  serious  groups  to  see  her  go 
by.    And  then 


"It's  raining  !"  she  exclaimed,  stopping 
short  of  a  sudden  and  tilting  her  face 
heavenward.  "It's  raining  and,  oh,  I  do 
love  a  rain !  I'm  glad  I  have  the  craven- 
ette.  But  I  must  get  under  one  of  you 
trees !  Now  which  one  wants  me  most  ? 
Don't  all  speak  at  once." 

She  began  to  pick  her  way  carefully  to 
a  shadowy  rock  a  hundred  steps  or  so  off 
the  road.  Silhouetted  against  the  sky- 
line and  very  close  to  the  rock  was  a  tree. 
By  the  time  she  reached  her  destination 
the  shower  was  pattering  briskly.  But  it 
was  the  right  place.  Creeping  beneath 
the  low  branches,  she  found  that  the  rock 
sent  out  a  great  slab  almost  to  the  tree- 
trunk — a  goodly  roof  over  her  head.  It 
was  dry  under  there,  carpeted  with  the 
pine-needles  of  years  and  years  gone  by. 
Colette  put  the  precious  box  in  the  far- 
thest driest  nook,  and  then  propped  her- 
self luxuriously,  listening  in  huge  content. 
It  was  only  a  shower,  though.  Over  in  the 
WTst  the  moon  was  breaking  through  the 
clouds.  But  how  good  it  sounded  !  How 
good  to  be  in  this  dear  cranny — so  warm 
and  sheltered — listening.  Such  a  kindly, 
gentle  rain — the  way  the  drops  touched 
the  rocks  and  the  big  tree  was  like  a  soft 
voice  whispering — a  sweet  voice  whisper-  ' 
ing. 

Colette  sighed.  "  If  I  put  my  hand-bag 
under  my  head  it  will  make  enough  of  a 
pillow.  I  can  listen  to  that  rain  just  as 
well  lying  down.  I  don't  want  to  miss  a 
single  drop — I  love  it  so  ! "  She  buttoned 
the  last  button  of  the  long  rain-coat  and 
drew  her  feet  up  beneath  it.  "I'm  very 
comfortable,"  she  told  herself.  And  then 
it  was  quiet  indeed  in  the  lodging  under 
the  rock — quiet  indeed. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  a  chipmunk 
was  sitting  within  a  foot  of  her  face,  alert 
and  curious.  They  stared  at  one  another 
for  a  flick  of  an  instant,  after  which  the 
chipmunk,  thinking  about  breakfast, 
flashed  away.  Colette  sat  up,  wide-eyed. 
There  was  sunligl^t  everywhere.  Morn- 
ing was  out  for  a  walk — so  they  went  to- 
gether. Morning  and  Colette  were  good 
comrades  by  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
mountain  road  till  afternoon.  Morning 
companioned  her  till  the  road  had  come 
to  be  not  much  more  than  a  trail  up  a 
steep  hillside.  She  had  been  on  the 
friendliest  terms  with  the  lunch-box,  but 
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it  was  heavy,  the  rain-coat  heavier.  Yet 
only  to  see  a  reckless  young  creek  cascad- 
ing down  the  ledges  a  dozen  steps  away 
made  up  for  all  that.  And  it  was  fine  the 
way  the  big  courteous  pines  lined  up  along 
the  march  so  a  small  body  could  rest  at 
will  in  their  shade.  Then  she  came  sud- 
denly out  into  an  open  glade;  a  little  oval 
from  which  one  could  look  out  over  won- 
derful miles  of  mountains.  And  across 
the  glade  was  a  most  inviting  cabin — a 
homey  place  with  a  long  porch.  It  was 
the  kind  of  a  cabin  that  looked  to  have 
been  built  to  last  forever  and  ever. 

The  one  window  to  the  rear  was  shaded 
by  a  pine-tree  and  looked  out  upon  a 
great  boulder  higher  than  the  house.  The 
window  wasn't  boarded  closely  like  the 
others,  for  the  back  of  the  house  was  in  the 
shelter  of  the  hill.  Colette  peered  be- 
tween the  boards. 

''It  doesn't  seem  to  be  nailed  down," 
she  murmured.  ''I  could  take  this  old 
pole  and  pry  the  boards  off."  She  did  it 
too  and  then  pushed  up  the  sash.  "  Gra- 
cious me !  If  some  one  should  come 
suddenly  around  the  corner  and  say, 
'Did  you  do  this?'  I  guess  I'd  have  to 
speak  right  up  and  say,  'Yes  !'  But  they 
wouldn't  care.  Not  when  I  told  them 
about  me — surely  they  wouldn't  care. 
There !  It  was  a  bar  across  the  front 
door.  What  a  big  room — and  a  fireplace ! 
Colette,  you've  never  had  a  chance  at  a 
fireplace  except  in  a  hotel  parlor,  and 
what  fun  is  that?  And  a  better  bed  than 
I've  been  used  to;  the  blankets  look  as 
clean  as  can  be.  But  looky ! — here's  an 
extra  pair  folded  up  and  there's  no  ques- 
tion about  them.  In  a  minute  I'll  carry 
them  out  and  give  them  a  good  airing  till 
bedtime.  There  are  books  and  a  lamp. 
How  could  any  one  go  away  from  such  a 
house?  Aren't  those  windows  the  dar- 
lings, even  boarded  up?  I  love  it  all  this 
minute  more  than  anything.  Let's  see 
the  kitchen.  That  ladder  must  lead  to  an 
attic.  Such  a  cunning  little  cook-stove. 
Al  Sing,  I'm  cross.  There  isn't  a  solitary 
thing  in  that  lunch-box  to  cook,  and  who 
wouldn't  want  to  cook?  Here's  the  pan- 
try— do  you  suppose — but  of  course  they 
stayed  till  it  was  all  gone — every  bit. 
No,  here's  some  cocoa  in  a  can.  There's 
been  sugar  in — oh,  here's  sugar  in  a  glass 
jar.    No  flour — that's  about  all.    Why,  of 


course  they  stayed  until  it  was  all  gone. 
Nobody  would  leave  till  then.  I  wish  I 
had  four  weeks'  provisions.  Well,  I'm 
very  thankful  for  this  little  bit  and  the 
cocoa.  Now,  what  must  I  do  before  dark  ? 
There  must  be  wood  for  the  fireplace  and 
the  stove,  and  water  from  the  creek." 

There  was  plenty  of  wood  scattered 
everywhere.  Then  there  was  the  wood- 
pile with  pieces  saved  for  the  fireplace, 
and  lots  of  chips  to  start  with.  Very 
soon  smoke  was  curling  from  kitchen  and 
fireplace  too. 

"It  isn't  cold,"  admitted  Colette;  "not 
yet.  But  I  like  the  looks  of  it.'^  So  she 
made  her  cocoa,  and  ate  her  supper  in  the 
living-room,  sighing  to  see  how  much 
empty  space  was  left  in  the  lunch-box. 
And  then  she  went  to  watch  the  sunset. 

The  shadows  were  getting  long.  Eve- 
ning had  settled  on  the  canyon  below  and 
in  all  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  though  the 
sun  was  yet  warmly  red  on  the  heights. 
It  was  a  lovely,  contented  corner  of  the 
world.  Some  time  or  other  fairies  had 
come  here  and  put  in  a  summer  day  cook- 
ing up  a  supply  of  peace  spells — and  the 
kettle  had  boiled  over.  A  belated  gray 
squirrel  cut  a  green  cone  from  the  tallest 
of  the  trees  at  the  side  of  her  doorway  and 
then  stopped  short,  half-way  down  the 
trunk,  to  chatter  mountain  news  to  her 
before  he  took  his  provision  away.  After 
he  was  gone  she  was  very  much  alone,  for 
by  now  the  sun  was  gone.  The  hills  stood 
darkly  blue.  The  quietness  that  came 
was  a  rare  thing — pleasant  as  the  fragrant 
breath  of  the  pines.  Colette  had  been 
hammered  with  noises  all  her  young  life. 
Circus  days — city  ways — are  clamorous. 
Somehow  the  singing  of  the  little  stream 
did  not  break  in  upon  the  stillness  in  the 
least.  Indeed,  the  singing  of  the  stream 
was  part  of  the  stillness. 

After  a  while  it  grew  cool,  so  Colette 
went  within  and  built  up  the  blaze  in  the 
fireplace,  rejoicing  in  the  light  and  its 
warmth  for  hour-long  ages.  Then  she 
put  on  her  jacket  and  strolled  out  to  see 
how  it  all  looked  beneath  the  moon — for 
the  moon  was  just  getting  above  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  eastward.  The  side- 
wise  swing  of  its  rising  made  it  seem  to 
cling  to  the  crest — a  big,  blown  glory- 
bubble,  resting  on  the  velvet-green  carpet 
of  pines  along  the  ridge. 
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She  walked  slowly  across  the  glade  to 
the  singing  water,  and  then — more  slow- 
ly, so  very  slowly — back  again.  On  the 
porch  she  turned  her  flowerlike  face  to  the 
dark  clearness  above. 

"Are  you  going  down  the  hill  to-mor- 
row, Colette — to  see  what  Mr.  Sardon 
will  do  for  you?"  she  queried  softly,  as 
if  she  were  there — up  above.  "You  know 
well  enough  there'll  be  something  for  you. 
Oh,  it's  wrong,  wrong  to  go  down  there — 
but  it's  all  you  can  do.  And  it's  right  to 
stay  up  out  of  it — like  here — you  love  it 
so — and  that's  all  you  can't  do !  You 
can't  eat  pine-cones  like  that  dear  old 
squirrel  that  talked  to  me.  Well,  there's 
God,  you  know.  There  couldn't  be  such 
a  beautiful,  beautiful  place  unless  God 
made  it  all.  Men  don't  do  things  this 
way.  They  make  a — a — circus-tent ! 
And  God's  here.  He  is  my  life — that's 
how  I  can  love  everything  so  much.  I 
haven't  any  folks.  I  don't  want  to  leave 
this  house  that  I  found  all  by  myself.  But 
I  can't  stay — and  I  must  go — to-morrow. 
God'U  have  to  change  that  around  to- 
night— so  that  I  must  stay  and  I  can't  go 
— yes,  to-night — so  it'll  be  done  in  the 
morning.  God's  no  sleepy- head  like 
Colette  MacKenzie." 


She  went  in  and  crept  into  bed  by  the 
firelight  and  was  instantly  asleep. 

Morning  came  to  visit  her  again — only 
a  minute  it  seemed.  Colette  went  to  the 
stream  and  rejoiced  in  the  sting  of  the 
icy  water  on  hands  and  face.  Then  she 
took  a  small  mirror  from  the  cabin  wall 
and,  propping  it  against  a  convenient 
rock,  combed  her  hair.  She  was  hard- 
ened to  makeshift  ways  and  means.  The 
sun  was  high,  for  she  had  slept  very  late. 
By  the  time  she  had  brought  a  stew-pan 
full  of  hot  cocoa  out  to  the  right  corner  of 
the  porch  and  arranged  her  breakfast,  it 
was  later  yet. 

Just  then  a  burro  came  out  into  the 
open — behind  the  burro,  a  man.  Co- 
lette's eyes  suddenly  became  intent — 
there  was  something  oddly  familiar  about 
that  man.  The  clothes  didn't  look  the 
same,  but — the  man. 

"Why,  why— Ben— Ben  Elder,"  she 
said  shakily  as  he  came  near.  "I — I 
came —  How  did  you —  Good  morn- 
ing!" 

The  small  burro  began  to  gather  weeds 
or  flowers  at  its  own  good  pleasure.  Ben 
Elder  stood  as  still  as  one  of  the  pines  be- 
fore the  cabin. 

"It  is  you,  Colette.    It  must  be  you ! " 
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Then  he  broke  the  spell  suddenly  and 
caught  her  two  hands,  perhaps  to  make 
sure  she  was  no  shadow. 

"Colette,"  he  queried  wonderingly, 
"Mother  Mark  told  you — but  how  did 
you  know  about  my  mine?" 

"Your  mine  !  Yours  !  Ben  Elder,  you 
aren't  telling  me  that  my  house  I  found 
is  yours  !  Oh,  Ben  !  No,  I  didn't  know. 
How  could  I  know  ?  I  didn't  see  Mother 
Mark." 

"I  asked  her  to  tell  you  I  was  going.  I 
drove  some  sick  men  out  to  the  tall  tim- 
ber— out  the  other  way,  it  was.  Left  a 
man  to  take  care  of  them.  Say,  they  were 
pretty  near  well  men  when  we  got  there, 
even  after  a  rough  drive.  They  liked  it. 
Got  'em  located  and  caught  a  ride  in  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Then  I  stocked  up  on 
some  new  clothes  and  had  a  bath  and  a 
shave,  and  wasn't  a  circus  man  any  more. 
But  I'm  glad  I  joined  on,  Colette.  I  guess 
I  am  glad !  Yesterday  afternoon  I  bought 
the  little  burro — her  name's  Katie.  And 
I  loaded  Katie  with  a  grub-stake  and  came 
home.  I've  been  away  seven  weeks. 
Now  you  tell  me.    It's  your  turn." 

"I  closed  night  before  last — quit  the 
show — they  wanted  me — well,  I  didn't 
like  it  and  quit.  I  was  sitting  around 
watching  them  tear  down  when  I  heard 
some  folks  talking  about  a  road  out  of 
town.  And  I'd  heard  you  talk  about  the 
hills,  and  I'd  never  seen  them,  so  I  bought 
a  lunch  and  came.  And  to  your  house ! 
I'm  so  ashamed !  I  tore  some  boards  off 
the  window,  Ben — to  get  in.  And  I  used 
your  cocoa  and  sugar  and  a  good  deal  of 
wood." 

Ben  Elder  had  no  harsh  word  for  any 
of  her  sins. 

"Colette,"  he  said  diffidently,  "I  never 
told  you.  I  thought  maybe  a  circus  man 
looked  best  to  you.  You  see,  it  was  this 
way.  I've  been  up  here  a  long  time.  I 
can  take  out  enough  ore  to  make  a  mighty 
fine  living.  It's  hard  work — anything's 
hard  that's  worth  while.  But  one  day 
two  months  ago  I  got  tired  of  it  all  of  a 
sudden  and  I  said  to  myself  I'd  ride 
east  as  far  as  Chicago.  When  I  got  there 
it  was  hot.  Nothin'  to  do ;  and  I  wished 
I  was  home  digging  a  little  deeper  into  the 
hill  there.  Then  I  saw  a  circus  picture 
on  a  bill-board  and  I  went  out  there  that 
night.  You  took  my  ticket  to  the  seat 
inside.     I  was  right  close  to  where  you 


stood.  After  the  show,  when  they  were 
tearing  down,  I  stood  around.  The  boss 
hostler  was  growling  to  another  fellow 
about  being  short  of  drivers.  All  at  once 
I  woke  up  and  joined.  That's  the  way 
I  got  to  know  you,  Colette.  Last  night  I 
wrote  you — ^went  at  it  pretty  late,  and 
then  took  the  letter  over  and  mailed  it 
before  I  slept.  This  morning  I  woke 
Katie  grand  'n'  early  and  came  home  to 
wait  and  see  what  you'd  write  back  to 
me.  Henry  in  at  the  post-office  is  a  good 
old  friend  of  mine.  He  was  going  to  send 
any  likely  letter  out  quick.  Colette — 
Colette " 

"Yes." 

"What  would  you  have  written?  Tell 
me." 

"How  should  I  know?  I  don't  know 
what  you  said." 

"Why — I  told  you  all  about  this  place 
and  the  hills.  And  how  anybody  could 
live  here  from  April  to  the  last  of  October, 
and  then  stay  in  town  till  spring.  I've 
plenty  of  money  for  us,  Colette.  There's 
a  ranch  back  in  Dixie  Canyon — a  fellow 
runs  it  on  shares.  It's  almost  as  pretty  as 
this,  only  I  like  the  high  ground.  And  I 
said — I  said  you'd  be  just  as  happy  as  I 
knew  how  to  make  you.  I'm  not  much  of 
a  girl's  man,  Colette.  I  never  saw  a  girl 
before  you,  not  to  look  at  twice.  But  I'd 
be  decent.  I  know  there's  a  big  principle 
in  behind  things  somewhere,  and  I  never 
buck  it  by  drinking  or  playing  it  low 
down.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  talk  to 
you  much.  As  it  was,  I  got  cussed  twice 
a  day  for  neglecting  my  horses,  just  trying 
to  get  a  glimpse.  So  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  write  it.  But  that  was  all  I  said,  ex- 
cept that  you  were  the  kind  of  a  girl  that 
a  man  would  love  forever — and  that  I 
loved  you.  I  do  love  you,  Colette,  more 
than  I  can  very  well  tell.  If  we  went 
right  away  to  town  to  be  married — I 
could  have  them  drive  us  back  out  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Then  we'd  walk 
up  here  together — home." 

Colette  was  not  haggard  now.  She  was 
rosy  and  her  gray  eyes  were  like  morning 
stars. 

"I  must  get  us  something  to  eat,"  she 
said  shyly.  "Oh,  what  are  you  doing, 
Ben?  I  didn't  say  I  would — but  I  will ! 
Oh,  my  dear,  yes,  I  will !  And  I'm  glad ! 
It's  such  a  wonderful  way  to  go — and 
come." 


MENTAL  CONTAGION  AND  POPULAR  CRAZES 


By  James   Hendrie   Lloyd,  M.D. 


gJO  the  physician,  whose  hab- 
it it  is  to  study  the  pa- 
thology of  his  cases,  the 
tendencies  of  the  present 
day  offer  some  interesting 
problems.  He  can  make  no 
claim  to  write  about  them  as  a  politician 
or  economist;  and,  in  fact,  he  is  rather 
happy  to  be  exempt  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  partisan,  and  to  be  able  to  take  a 
detached  position  in  which  he  can  wield 
the  pen  of  the  scientist. 

De  Quincey  tells  us  that  an  eminent 
British  surgeon,  by  whom  he  is  supposed 
to  have  meant  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  thanked 
heaven  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
history;  that  what  little  history  he  had 
ever  known  he  had  resolutely  tried  to  for- 
get, or  to  confuse  in  his  memory,  so  that 
"as  to  all  such  absurd  knowledge"  his 
mind  was  a  tabula  rasa.  Now  this  may 
be  a  qualification  for  a  surgeon,  or  at 
least  no  disadvantage  to  him  (as  to  which 
point  the  present  writer  expresses  no 
opinion);  nevertheless,  it  is  indisputable 
that  there  is  an  aspect  of  history  that  is 
distinctly  pathological,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  mental  patholo- 
gist. History  is  full  of  instances  that 
prove  the  truth  of  this  thesis.  If,  as  has 
been  claimed,  history  is  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  example,  it  is  also  psychiatry 
warning  us  by  many  frightful  instances. 

The  cases  of  individuals  who  have  been 
insane  and  yet  have  played  a  part  in 
history  are  not  unknown  and  need  not  be 
mentioned.  Ireland  has  written  a  book 
on  this  subject  which  he  calls  "The  Blot 
upon  the  Brain."  We  are  concerned 
here  not  so  much  with  individuals  as  with 
popular  movements,  for  such  movements 
may  be  quite  as  abnormal  as  men.  The 
mental  pathologist  has  even  invented  a 
name  for  this  sort  of  movement  and  calls 
it  a  "pandemic  psychosis";  that  is  to 
say,  a  functional  mental  disorder  which 
tends  to  spread  over  large  numbers  of 
people.  Its  chief  characteristic,  indeed, 
is  this  tendency  to  spread;  it  is  like  the 
cholera  or  the  smallpox  in  so  far  as  it 


pursues  what  may  be  called  a  centrifugal 
course.  It  grows  out  of  what  has  been 
somewhat  crudely  called  "mob  psychol- 
ogy," but  a  better  term  is  mental  conta- 
gion, because  the  analogy  to  the  conta- 
gious diseases  is  complete. 

The  Middle  Ages,  which  were  a  period 
of  dense  popular  ignorance,  were  prolific 
of  such  crazes.  The  belief  in  demons 
dominated  all  imaginations;  superstition 
spread  everywhere;  it  was  the  reign  of 
sorcery;  of  the  witches'  Sabbath;  of 
demonopathy,  and  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session. Terrible  epidemics  of  religious 
insanity  occurred,  which  led  to  priestly 
exorcisms  and  mystical  ceremonies,  and 
ended  in  the  condemnation  of  the  ill- 
fated  insane  and  in  their  punishment  as 
witches  by  torture  and  death.  Thou- 
sands of  these  unhappy  wretches  atoned 
with  their  lives  for  their  loss  of  reason, 
and  perished  at  the  stake.*  Calmeil  and 
other  French  writers  have  preserved  the 
history  of  this  deplorable  distemper  of 
the  human  mind.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hale,  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  so  firm  in 
his  belief  in  witchcraft,  that  he  is  known 
to  have  condemned  two  women  to  death 
for  it;  and  King  James  I  wrote  a  work  on 
demonology  in  which  he  urged  that  the 
plea  of  insanity  for  those  accused  of  witch- 
craft should  be  rejected  in  the  courts; 
but  most  of  the  writings  of  this  monarch 
were  "studded  with  absurdities."  In 
this  country  the  historic  epidemic  of 
witchcraft  at  Salem  is  too  well  known  to 
need  more  than  a  passing  reference.  All 
this  literature  should  be  commended  to 
the  notice  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  witchcraft  craze  in  this  present 
age  of  so-called  enlightenment,  it  will  be 
due  to  those  who  claim  that  they  can 
hold  communion  with  the  spirits,  for  they 
ignore  the  fact  that,  if  they  can  summon 
up  good  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  there 
will  be  some  perverts  who  will  draw  the 

*See  the  writer's  work  on  "  The  Medical  Jurisprudence 
of  Insanity,"  in  Wharton  and  Stille's  "  System,"  vol.  Ill, 

E).  506;  also,  Regis,  "  Manual  of  Mental  Medicine,"  trans- 
ated  by  Bannister,  p.  16,  from  which  the  statement  is 
taken. 
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logical  conclusion  that  they  can  summon 
up  evil  spirits  as  well — and  so  we  shall 
have  all  the  materials  for  a  witches' 
dance.  There  may  be  some  cynical 
neurologists  who  would  rather  like  to  see 
such  a  dance.  It  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  a  critical  study — for  these 
pandemics  are  of  great  scientific  interest 
to  your  cynical  neurologist. 

There  are  two  principles  that  dominate 
this  subject.  The  first  is  the  emotional  or 
sentimental  factor.  When  a  mere  emo- 
tion, such  as  desire  or  fear,  becomes  the 
chief  motive  of  conduct,  we  have  a  re- 
versal of  normal  psychology,  for  evi- 
dently in  the  normal  man  the  reasoning 
process  should  precede  the  emotional,  al- 
though there  is  a  school  of  psychologists 
who  deny  this.  Nevertheless,  their  denial 
only  raises  an  academic  question,  for 
practically  in  sound  morals  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  a  man  should  have  a  clear 
conception  of  his  duty  or  his  aims,  which 
conception  should  hold  precedence  of  his 
emotions,  which  latter  are  merely  the  re- 
actions of  his  mind  to  his  own  personal 
interests.  We  can  perhaps  gain  a  clear 
understanding  of  this  subject  if  we  ob- 
serve the  mental  processes  of  children. 
They  argue  and  act  largely  from  their 
emotions,  not  having  yet  developed  the 
reasoning  faculties  sufficiently  to  control 
conduct.  They  act  from  the  narrow  per- 
sonal standpoint,  of  which  alone  they  are 
cognizant,  not  from  any  large  general 
principles  of  reason.  This  is  the  normal 
state  also  of  animals.  Now,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  a  certain  type  of  men  and 
women  who  seem  never  to  have  advanced 
far  beyond  this  juvenile  stage;  and  even 
in  the  best  of  people  such  an  occasional 
reversion  to  the  juvenile  status  may  be 
seen.  It  is  also  very  common  in  the 
insane,  for  the  more  their  reason  is  de- 
throned the  more  their  emotions  run 
riot.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  marks, 
or  stigmata,  of  insanity.  But  there  is  no 
hard-and-fast  line  between  sanity  and  in- 
sanity, and  in  the  border-land  between 
the  two  we  see  all  kinds  of  queer  or  aber- 
rant conduct,  in  which  the  emotions  have 
more  sway  than  they  are  legally  entitled 
to.  This  is  a  feature  never  to  be  over- 
looked in  considering  the  psychology  of 
the  crowd. 

The  second  factor  is  the  principle  of 


imitation.  We  owe  more  to  this  in  our 
education  than  some  of  us  might  like  to 
acknowledge.  There  is  little  that  is 
original  in  any  of  us;  we  owe  most  of  our 
attainments  to  others,  and  we  have  come 
by  them  by  the  simple  process  of  copy- 
ing them.  This  facility  is  very  marked 
in  our  simian  kinsfolk,  and  doubtless  has 
come  down  to  us  from  a  remote  ancestry 
among  the  anthropoid  apes.  It  is  such  a 
powerful  and  all-pervading  impulse  that 
it  clearly  transcends  the  limits  of  a  maga- 
zine article.  Sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  by 
imitation  largely  and  unconsciously  that 
mental  contagion  spreads.  There  is  a 
form  of  insanity  which  the  French  call 
''Folie  Communiquee,"  which  is  com- 
municated from  one  person  to  another. 
The  writer  once  saw  an  example  of  it  in 
three  sisters,  who  had  communicated 
their  delusions  to  one  another  in  an  ab- 
normal domestic  environment,  until  they 
all  became  so  insane  that  they  had  to  be 
locked  up.  If  the  abnormal  environment, 
instead  of  being  the  domestic  circle,  is  a 
nation-wide  or  a  world-wide  pande- 
monium, such  as  has  followed  the  Great 
War,  the  conditions  are  most  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  pandemics  such  as  we 
see  at  the  present  day.  A  homely  illus- 
tration of  what  is  meant  can  be  seen  in 
the  automobile  mania,  which  now  holds 
this  country  in  its  grip.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  go  tearing  up 
and  down  our  city  streets  and  along  our 
country  roads  could  probably  not  tell 
why  they  do  it.  There  is  nothing  rational 
in  their  conduct,  and  nriost  of  them  would 
doubtless  be  better  off  if  they  remained 
at  home  and  engaged  in  some  useful  oc- 
cupation. They  are  following  an  imita- 
tive impulse  which  hurries  them  into  a 
mad  race — useless,  extravagant,  and  hom- 
icidal. 

Zionism,  for  another  example,  looks  to 
an  outsider  like  one  of  these  pandemic 
psychoses,  although  it  is  still  in  the  mak- 
ing. Its  moving  spring  is  a  disordered 
sentiment,  not  reason.  The  Jews  have 
not  possessed  Palestine  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  and  even  at  that  remote 
time  their  tenure  of  the  land  was  a  very 
feeble  one.  They  originally  acquired  it, 
according  to  their  own  book  of  Judges, 
by  conquest,  and  were  not  overnice  in 
their  methods — as  when  they  cut  off  the 
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thumbs  and  the  great  toes  of  Adoni-bezek. 
Therefore,  if  there  are  any  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Canaanites  still  living,  these 
have  a  prior  claim  to  the  Jews,  who  at 
most  held  on  for  only  a  few  centuries.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  modern  Jews 
have  any  better  claim  to  Palestine  than 
the  descendants  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims 
have  to  their  ancestral  homes  in  England. 
But  the  cold  facts  of  history  do  not  dis- 
turb enthusiasts — and  so  contagious,  un- 
fortunately, is  this  mental  state  in  Amer- 
ica, that  a  large  body  of  sympathizers  is 
easily  marshalled,  who  care  no  more  for 
history  than  did  old  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

You  can  more  easily  convince  some 
people  by  a  hunger  strike  than  you  can 
with  a  lecture  on  mental  contagion.  They 
will  not,  or  cannot,  see  that  a  man  who 
substitutes  his  stomach  for  his  reason  as 
the  umpire  of  his  cause,  and  stakes  the 
morality  of  his  case  on  his  ability  to  with- 
stand starvation,  is  dangerously  near  to 
lunacy.  His  fight  is  no  better  than  the 
old  ordeal  by  fire  or  water,  or  the  old 
wager  of  battle,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so 
picturesque. 

Gibbon  tells  us  that ''  in  the  quarrels  of 
ancient  Greece,  the  holy  people  of  Elis 
enjoyed  a  perpetual  peace,  under  the 
protection  of  Jupiter,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Olympic  Games.''  This  probably 
comes  as  near  to  the  dream  of  the  modern 
pacifists  as  anything  that  will  ever  be 
realized  on  earth.  It  is  a  pity  that  our 
American  baseball  could  not  be  utilized  in 
some  such  way  instead  of  being  a  per- 
petual war  on  the  umpire.  Elis  was  the 
capital  of  the  Hellenic  state  in  which  stood 
Olympia;  yet,  in  spite  of  its  dedication  to 
sport  and  its  exemption  from  war,  it  was 
a  rather  backward  provincial  place  and 
contributed  no  great  man  to  history.  The 
fact,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be,  as  we  cast 
our  eyes  over  the  past,  that  peace  has  had 
no  monopoly  of  the  virtues,  and  that  man- 
kind, since  its  debut  upon  the  stage  of 
history,  has  been  in  such  a  constant  state 
of  war  that  this  state  has  some  claims  to 
be  considered  its  normal  environment. 
This  is  in  strict  accord  also  with  our  mod- 
ern doctrine  of  evolution,  for  all  life  is  a 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  We  can  no  more  escape  from 
this  universal  law  than  from  the  law  of 
gravitation — which  puts  us  down  where 


we  belong,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  to  substitute  the 
ignoble  wrangles  and  deadly  competitions 
of  peace  for  the  occasional  out-and-out 
conflicts  of  arms  would  greatly  redound 
to  the  moral  progress  of  the  race.  It  is 
rather  humiliating  to  our  bourgeois  pride 
to  recall  the  story  of  the  Persian  general 
who  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the 
Greeks  cheating  one  another  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. Man  in  full  vigor  of  health  is 
a  fine  fighting  animal;  such  is  his  normal 
state,  and  to  this  martial  vigor  has  been 
due  the  success  of  the  great  Nordic  race, 
which  has  dominated  in  the  modern  civili- 
zation of  Europe.  Mental  pathologists 
know  full  well  that  brain-fatigue  is  most 
likely  to  show  itself  in  its  earlier  stages  by 
aversion  to  strenuosity ;  a  desire  for  seclu- 
sion and  repose;  an  avoidance  of  conflict; 
a  fear  of  pain;  a  dread  of  responsibility. 
This  aspiration  of  the  pacifists  is  an  abnor- 
mal sign ;  a  mental  contagion.  This  dream 
of  perpetual  peace  can  easily  end  in  a 
neurasthenic  nightmare.  It  should  be  re- 
sisted, before  it  goes  too  far,  as  the  mani- 
festation of  a  world-wide  psychosis;  the 
reaction,  as  it  were,  of  a  sick  world,  which 
knows  not  itself  nor  the  diagnosis  of  its 
own  case.  From  another  angle  of  mental 
pathology  this  morbid  desire  for  peace 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ^'repressed 
emotions,"  which,  according  to  Freud,  are 
usually  kept  out  of  view  in  the  hysterical 
brain  by  force  of  convention,  until  some 
great  crisis  gives  them  an  eruptive  im- 
pulse which  drives  them  to  the  surface — 
an  impetus  which  may  not  lose  its  force 
until  it  has  created  a  veritable  craze. 

The  present  age  is  neurasthenic  from 
war-shock  and  industrialism,  and  this 
state  of  nerves  provides  good  ground  for 
propaganda,  which  is  merely  a  mode  of 
imitation.  Neurologists  know  that  noth- 
ing is  more  characteristic  of  neurasthenics 
and  hysterics  than  their  tendency  to 
yield  to  the  potent  influence  of  sugges- 
tion, and  that  no  other  patients  are  so 
liable  to  be  affected  by  their  surround- 
ings. This  mental  contagion  can  spread, 
like  a  bad  odor,  through  a  hospital  or 
sanitarium,  and  on  a  pandemic  scale  it 
goes  far  to  explain  the  present  tendency 
of  people  to  fall  victims  to  all  kinds  of 
moral  schemes,  impracticable  reforms, 
and  uplifts.    There  is  also  an  underlying 
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sense  of  vague  apprehension — ''a  sense  of 
impending  evil,"  as  the  nerve  speciaUsts 
call  it — which  is  very  commonly  seen  in 
persons  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  break- 
down. When  this  gathers  momentum  in 
such  a  vast  country  as  the  United  States 
we  witness  a  furor  of  virtue  and  fanati- 
cism which  may  become  an  appalling 
tyranny — for  there  is  no  tyranny  like  the 
tyranny  of  the  populace. 

In  a  former  paper,  written  for  a  medical 
society,  the  present  writer  said  that  pro- 
hibition in  America  is  the  greatest  pan- 
demic hysteria  since  the  crusades.  The 
analogy  may  be  thought  to  need  justifica- 
tion. The  crusades  made  their  appeal 
to  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the  object 
they  sought  to  attain  was  not  only  not 
practicable  but  not  even  (except  from  a 
sentimental  standpoint)  greatly  to  be 
desired.  So  strong  was  the  impulse  that 
inspired  them,  and  so  oblivious  to  the 
teachings  of  common  sense  were  the  ig- 
norant multitudes  who  followed  them, 
that  they  lasted,  with  intermissions,  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  They  levied  a 
frightful  toll  in  blood  and  treasure,  and 
set  an  awful  example  of  cruelty  and 
fanaticism.  And,  after  all,  they  accom- 
plished nothing.  There  never  was,  up  to 
that  time,  such  a  misdirected  effort,  such 
a  barren  enthusiasm,  such  a  long-lived 
pandemic.  Gibbon,  in  his  summing  up 
of  the  effects  of  the  crusades,  says  that 
they  appear  to  him  to  have  checked 
rather  than  forwarded  the  maturity  of 
Europe.  Among  the  few  benefits  which 
they  introduced  into  Western  civiliza- 
tion he  mentions  windmills,  silk,  and 
sugar — but  he  does  not  mention  alcohol. 
The  discovery  of  the  art  of  distilling  the 
spirit  of  wine  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Arabs,  and  the  name  is  obviously  Arabic. 
The  knowledge  of  this  art  is  said  to  have 
been  spread  to  Europe  by  means  of  these 
holy  wars,  but  our  modern  prohibitionists 
will  hardly  claim  this  knowledge  as  one 
of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  crusades. 
Berthelot,  however,  has  written  a  learned 
essay  to  disprove  that  we  owe  to  the 
Arabs  this  our  first  step  in  the  downward 
course  of  alcoholism. 

Now  in  the  object  and  circumstances 
of  the  crusades  there  is  evidently  much 
that  can  find  no  analogy  in  our  modern 
prohibition,  but  in  their  main  features, 


as  a  pandemic  psychosis,  such  as  their 
religious  enthusiasm,  their  fanaticism, 
their  impracticality,  and  their  lack  of 
common  sense,  the  analogy  is  not  far- 
fetched. Can  any  man  in  his  senses  be- 
lieve that  this  stupendous  revolution  in 
the  habits  and  morals  of  a  100,000,000 
people  is  to  be  accomplished  by  adding  a 
few  lines  to  a  written  constitution  ?  This 
law  has  been  a  half-dead  letter  since  the 
very  day  it  was  promulgated.  The  new 
broom  did  not  sweep  clean.  How  will  it 
be  in  another  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years? 
And  if  it  does  not  succeed,  if  it  is  flouted, 
will  it  not  have  brought  the  Constitution 
itself  into  disrepute?  This  is  one  of  its 
most  menacing  features.  Our  fathers 
left  us  a  rational  and  liberal  Constitution, 
but  we  have  patched  and  disfigured  it 
by  adding  to  it  a  sumptuary  law  which 
raises  a  secret  rebellion  in  the  breasts  of 
self-respecting  men.  Physicians  have 
little  reason  to  defend  alcohol,  but  neither 
can  they,  without  a  protest,  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a  popular  movement  which 
seems  to  lead  nowhither,  unless  to  chaos. 
But  perhaps  we  are  to  fall  back  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  perfectability  of  mankind. 
This  is  one  of  the  catchy  terms  which  seem 
to  have  had  their  origin  in  a  misinter- 
pretation of  Darwin.  If  men  to-day  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  be- 
come so  to-morrow,  for  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  teaches  that  there  is  a  constant 
upward  progress.  This  is  the  argument. 
But  a  candid  study  of  evolution  does  not 
support  these  hopes  of  a  millennium.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Conklin,  of  Prince- 
ton, there  has  been  no  notable  progress  in 
the  evolution  of  the  human  body  for  at 
least  10,000  years,  and  there  is  none  in 
prospect.  He  points  out  that  the  more 
highly  specialized  an  organism  becomes 
the  greater  is  its  risk  of  extinction,  be- 
cause a  very  slight  change  in  its  environ- 
ment may  be  fatal  to  it.  It  is  like  a  deli- 
cate machine,  such  as  a  watch — easily  put 
out  of  order.  The  progress  of  evolution 
through  the  ages  is  marked  with  the  fossil 
remains  of  animal  forms  that  perished 
from  the  earth  because  of  changes  in  their 
environment.  Now  it  may  be  that  such 
a  crisis  is  at  present  confronting  civilized 
man.  We  are  face  to  face  with  conditions 
that  indicate  very  clearly  that  civilized 
man  is  not  adjusting  himself  successfully 
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to  his  environment.  This  is  a  biological 
way  of  stating  a  sociological  fact. 

Dean  Inge,  of  London,  seems  to  think 
that  the  Great  War  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  on  Western  civilization.  The 
human  race  can  no  longer  bear  the  burden 
of  our  hard,  mechanical,  industrial  life, 
and  is  going  to  refuse  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce. To  the  present  writer  the  most 
ominous  symptom  of  this  decadence,  this 
maladjustment  of  the  organism  to  its 
environment,  is  the  modern  strike.  As 
this  is  a  morbid  phenomenon,  it  is  a  fit 
subject  for  the  mental  pathologist. 

The  strike  exhibits  the  action  of  the 
two  principles  already  referred  to:  first, 
arguing  from  the  emotions;  second,  imi- 
tation. When,  from  natural  causes,  the 
price  of  wheat  fell  recently  to  a  little  be- 
low two  dollars  and  thus  gave  some 
promise  to  a  suffering  world  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  Western 
farmers  raised  a  cry  that  they  would  hold 
their  wheat  until  they  forced  the  price 
up  to  three  dollars.  In  other  words,  like 
Joseph  of  old,  they  would  corner  the 
wheat-market,  even  though  the  world 
starved  for  it;  and  they  proclaimed  that 
in  their  opinion  this  was  an  act  of  justice 
or  equity.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  argue 
with  men  like  those.  Their  disregard  of 
economic  law  is  complete;  and  this  dis- 
regard of,  or  ignorance  of,  economic  law 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  strike  almost 
everywhere.  But  the  industrial  world 
rests  on  economic  law.  To  speak  biolog- 
ically, this  law  is  a  part  of  the  environ- 
ment. If  fate  has  brought  the  world  to 
a  pass  where  it  cannot,  or  will  not,  con- 
form to  it,  the  world  is  in  a  bad  way  for 
evolution  along  present  lines. 

It  is  the  power  of  one  idea  acting  on 
large  masses  of  men  that  gives  the  strike 
its  distinctive  feature — and  this  one  idea 
makes  its  way  by  the  most  elementary 
method,  namely,  by  imitation.  Com- 
plex thinking  is  not  possible  for  the 
crowd;  everything  must  be  brought  to  a 
focus,  until  the  one  idea  becomes  an  ob- 
session; and  it  is  then  transmitted  from 
brain  to  brain  as  a  sort  of  unreasoning 
impulse,  very  much  like  what  is  seen 
when  a  herd  is  stampeded.  It  goes  in 
one  direction,  heedless  of  the  dangers  in- 
curred or  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
When  men  are  thus  stampeded  there  is 


a  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation,  but 
there  is  also  a  supreme  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  society  at  large,  and  just  as  in 
the  individual  who  suffers  with  a  mono- 
mania, and  feels  that  his  claims  to  favor 
are  disregarded,  so  there  occurs  in  the 
strikers  a  sense  of  persecution,  which 
leads  to  acts  of  resentment  and  violence. 
At  this  writing  there  are  1,000,000  coal- 
miners  on  strike  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  great 
number  of  these  men  have  either  the  in- 
clination or  ability  to  reason  fully  and 
clearly  about  all  the  momentous  and  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  their  action.  The 
industrial  world  is  a  highly  complex  or- 
ganism; or,  to  use  Professor  Conklin's 
phrase,  it  is  highly  specialized — the  prod- 
uct of  a  process  of  evolution.  It  will 
suffer,  and  it  may  perish,  if  its  component 
parts  are  no  longer  able  to  keep  them- 
selves in  adjustment  to  their  environ- 
ment. This  may  not  be  the  fault  of  any 
man  or  of  any  set  of  men — it  may  be  due 
to  some  inherent  weakness  in  the  organ- 
ism or  to  some  inscrutable  law  acting  in 
the  environment. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Osborn's 
book  on  ''Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age," 
he  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  civi- 
lized men  are  not  far  removed  from  the 
barbarians.  The  whole  period  of  man's 
civilization,  from  the  time  of  the  ear- 
liest records  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia, 
is  but  as  yesterday  compared  to  the 
long  prehistoric  period  during  which  the 
human  race  existed  in  Europe  as  the  con- 
temporary of  the  cave-bear,  the  cave- 
hyena,  and  the  rhinoceros.  Osborn  pre- 
sents us  with  an  ancestral  portrait  of  the 
Piltdown  man,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  300,000  years  ago.*  But  it  is 
little  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago 
that  our  ancestors  were  living  in  a  semi- 
civilized  state.  When  Charlemagne  took 
the  Roman  crown,  in  800  A.  D.,  he  was 
a  barbarian  chieftain  with  only  a  thin 
veneer  of  the  old  Roman  culture.  From 
out  of  all  that  state  of  unpreparedness, 
extending  back  through  myriads  of  years, 
man  has  been  called  upon,  in  a  compara- 
tively short  period,  without  time  to  ad- 
just himself  to  his  new  environment,  to 
assume  the  burdens  of  this  complex  and 

*  Professor  Osborn  does  not  admit  that  the  Piltdown  man 
is  an  ancestral  form;  but  Elliot  Smith,  whom  he  quotes,  is 
of  the  affirmative  opinion. 
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exacting  industrial  civilization.  If  he  cast  it  aside;  or,  having  exhausted  the 
fails,  it  will  not  be  due  entirely  to  his  own  forests  and  the  coal-fields,  like  the  im- 
fault,  but  due  in  a  large  measure  to  his  provident  son  of  a  barbarian  that  he  is, 
destiny.  Perhaps  the  failure  of  the  coal-  he  may  resolve  to  make  another  trial, 
beds  will  have  much  to  do  with  it,  but  having  discovered  that  not  all  the  ad- 
more  may  be  due  to  the  faults  of  the  vances  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  past 
whole  system.  Man  was  never  made  for  have  depended  on  the  steam-engine  and 
this  sort  of  thing.    He  may  not  have  de-  the  coal-mine. 

veloped  the  capacity  of  brain,  the  endur-        He  has  the  ample  promises  of  a  "new 

ance  of  nerve,  to  sustain  it.  day,"  made  to  him  by  the  idealists,  the 

In  his   long  career  through  the  ages  pacifists,  the  Socialists,  the  Bolshevists, 

man  has  not  greatly  changed  his  nature,  the  prohibitionists,  and  the  suffragists,  all 

He  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Nean-  of  whom  in  their  own  way  are  ready  to 

derthaloids  and  Cro-Magnons  of  prehis-  provide  for  him  a  millennium.     But  he 

toric  times.    This  new-fangled  civilization  must  wait  awhile  and  see  how  well  they  will 

is  but  a  costly  and  dangerous  experiment  redeem  their  promises.   It  will  fortunately 

which  he  has  been  making  for  a  few  cen-  not  be  for  the  present  generation  of  men- 

turies.    Perchance  he  may  tire  of  it  and  tal  pathologists  to  chronicle  the  results. 


THE    VIOLIN 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

He  gave  me  all,  and  then  he  laid  me  by. 

Straining  my  strings  to  breaking,  with  his  pain, 
He  voiced  an  anguish,  through  my  wailing  cry. 

Never  to  speak  again! 

He  pressed  his  cheek  against  me,  and  he  wept — 
Had  we  been  glad  together  overmuch? 

Emotions  that  within  me  deep  had  slept 
Grew  vibrant  at  his  touch, 

And  I,  who  could  not  ask  whence  sprung  his  sorrow 
Responsive  to  a  grief  I  might  not  know. 

Sobbed  as  the  infant,  that  each  mood  doth  borrow, 
Sobs  for  the  mother's  woe. 

Wild  grew  my  voice  and  stormy  with  his  passion, 

Lifted  at  last  unto  a  tragic  might; 
Then  swift  it  changed,  in  sad  and  subtile  fashion, 

To  pathos  infinite. 

Swooning  away,  beneath  his  faltering  fingers. 

Till  the  grieved  plaints  seemed  echoless  to  die: 

When,  calm,  he  rose,  and  with  a  touch  that  lingers, 
Laid  me  forever  by. 

Forever!     Ah,  he  comes  no  more — my  lover! 

And  all  my  spirit  wrapt  in  trance-like  sleep. 
Darkling  I  dream  that  such  a  night  doth  cover 

His  grief  with  hush  as  deep. 


The  noble,  seated  in  his  chair  smelling  a  water-lily  bud,  listens  to  his  minstrels — a  blind  harper 
and  a  singer  who  pats  his  lips  to  make  a  warbling  note. 


DIGGER^S    LUCK 

REMARKABLE   MODELS   DISCOVERED   IN   AN   EGYPTIAN 

TOMB   4,000   YEARS   OLD 

BY    HERBERT    E.   WINLOCK 

Assistant  Curator,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Photographs  taken  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by  Henry  Burton 


S  soon  as  anybody  finds 
out  that  you  excavate  in 
Egypt,  their  first  question 
is  bound  to  be:  ''And  how 
do  you  know  where  to 
dig?''  I  have  always 
found  that  if  you  answer  truthfully  and 
tell  them  that  there  is  no  more  infallible 
rule  for  knowing  where  to  dig  than  there 
is  for  knowing  where  to  find  a  cook,  they 
immediately  put  you  down  as  incorrigibly 
flippant.  What  they  want  to  hear  about 
is  an  archaeological  divining-rod,  or  a 
story  with  a  dream  or  table-rapping  in  it, 
and  so  I  always  beg  the  question. 

But  in  the  field  with  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred Arab  workmen  on  your  hands  you 


can't  wriggle  out  of  giving  some  sort  of  an 
answer,  and  the  way  you  arrive  at  it — or 
the  way  it  answers  itself — sometimes  is 
most  unexpected.  Here  is  the  story  of  the 
Egyptian  Expedition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  last 
winter,  and  the  fluke  that  turned  a  very 
bad  guess  into  a  howling  success. 

Just  before  sunset  on  the  17th  of  last 
March  all  of  our  guesses  seemed  to  me 
very  bad  ones  indeed.  I  was  in  no  mood 
to  take  in  the  violet  shadows  creeping  up 
out  of  the  deep  ravines  of  the  mountain. 
I  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  silvery 
dust  raised  in  the  evening  glow  by  two 
lumbering  old  water-buffaloes,  driven  by 
a  diminutive  slip  of  a  girl,  shambling  up 
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across  my  path  from  the  green  fields  to 
some  cavernous  tomb  that  was  house  and 
stable  for  a  whole  swarming  family. 
]\Ien  were  coming  back  from  the  fields; 
gossiping  women  were  returning  from  the 
wells  with  water-jars  precariously  bal- 
anced on  their  veiled  heads;  lop-eared 
goats  shuffied  along  the  dusty  paths,  still 


prince  of  the  royal  family — and  we  had 
found  literally  nothing. 

Then  we  had  taken  a  desperate  chance 
on  a  big  tomb  cut  in  the  cliffs  near  by. 
Its  two  dark,  yawning  entrances  led  into 
gloomy  tunnels  where  great  bats  squealed 
like  enormous  litters  of  blind  puppies 
every  time  we  ventured  into  the  mysteri- 


The  mound  of  rubbish  which  raised — and  dashed — our  hopes,  and  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
corridors  which  we  had  beheved  would  hardly  repay  the  clearing. 


smelling  out  wisps  of  parched  straw, 
heedless  of  the  surprising  antics  of  the 
kids  that  bucked  and  jumped  around 
them  unaware  of  the  seriousness  of  life. 

I  thought  life  was  very  serious  indeed, 
for  it  was  about  time  to  write  another  let- 
ter home  explaining  why  we  hadn't 
found  anything  yet;  and  leaving  my  nim- 
ble little  mouse-gray  donkey  to  pick  his 
way  through  the  pitfalls  that  beset  our 
homeward  path,  I  began  to  run  over  the 
situation  as  it  stood. 

We  had  dug  for  eight  weeks  in  a  valley 
where  the  mighty  Pharaohs  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Empire  had  been  found  hidden  away 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  where,  just  the 
year  before,  our  expedition  under  Lan- 
sing had  unearthed  the  mummy  of  a  little 


ous  twilight  of  the  rock-cut  chambers  be- 
hind. In  front  of  the  entrances  were 
mountainous  piles  of  rock  fallen  from  the 
crags  above,  and  down  below,  in  the 
desert  valley,  were  traces  of  a  gateway. 
We  had  looked  the  place  over  time  after 
time,  and  many  a  long  argument  we  had 
had  before  we  had  decided  to  risk  a  fort- 
night of  the  little  cool  weather  left  to  us. 
The  place  had  been  dug  over  before,  and 
we  had  copies  of  the  discouraging  reports 
of  our  predecessors  there,  but  after  all 
there  had  seemed  a  chance  that  some 
fragments  of  sculpture  might  be  buried 
under  those  fallen  cliffs  in  front.  Bur- 
ton, who  took  the  expedition's  photo- 
graphs, had  been  all  for  the  place.  He 
had  noticed  a  big  block  of  limestone  lying 
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in  the  rubbish  in  front  and  had  persuaded 
Lansing  and  me  to  help  him  heave  it  over 
to  look  at  the  under  side,  and  when  we 
the   delicate   tracery   and   brilliant 


saw 


coloring  of  a  frieze  pattern  of  four  thou- 
sand years  ago  upon  it,  we  had  been  won 
over  to  take  the  chance. 

Then  there  had  been  another  advocate 


respectability,  had  dug  for  the  govern- 
ment Service  des  Antiquites  by  day. 
But  now  he  was  fallen  on  evil  days  and 
lived  in  a  dream  of  retrieving  his  for- 
tunes by  giving  us  a  lucky  tip  to  some 
place  where  we  might  make  a  find. 

We  had  tried  all  sorts  of  wiles  to  get 
him  away  from  our  front  steps,  but  he 


What  we  saw  when  we  peeped  into  the  crack  and  flashed  on  our  electric  torches. 


for  the  desolate  old  tomb,  but  one  whom, 
rightly  enough,  we  took  less  seriously. 

Every  morning  we  used  to  see  him 
squatting  near  our  front  door,  an  un- 
sightly, dirty,  gray-bearded  old  fellah, 
whose  blind  eyes  were  hidden  behind  an 
ancient  pair  of  misty,  steel-rimmed  spec- 
tacles. Whenever  one  of  us  appeared  on 
the  porch  the  little,  wild-looking  grand- 
daughter, who  was  his  guide,  would  silent- 
ly give  him  his  cue  and  his  piercing  old 
voice  would  rise  in  a  wail  of  salaams  and 
greetings,  mixed  of  Arabic  and  donkey- 
boy  English.  He  was  one  of  the.  Abdel 
Rasoul  family — notorious  old  tomb-rob- 
bers who  had  found  the  royal  cache  years 
before  it  was  known  to  archaeologists. 
When  he  was  younger  he  had  dug  for 
himself  by  night,  and  putting  on  an  air  of 
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always  came  back  hopefully  every  morn- 
ing. Once  I  saw  him  out  of  the  window 
and  sent  my  boy  Gilani  around  to  warn 
him  very  confidentially  that  the  "mudir" 
had  gotten  up  that  morning  in  a  fright- 
ful temper,  and  that  all  the  Arabs  in  the 
house  were  scuttling  for  dear  life  every 
time  they  ran  across  me.  The  scheme 
'worked  beautifully  and  I  saw  the  old 
thing  break  into  a  shambling  trot  in  tow 
of  the  granddaughter,  seeking  sanctuary 
out  back  in  the  kitchen,  where  he  got  a 
cup  of  tea  out  of  Hadji  Kheir,  the  cook, 
and  stayed  in  hiding  until  it  was  safe  to 
go  home.  As  Gilani  put  it,  had  old 
Abdel  Rasoul  known  of  any  place  to  dig 
he  would  have  emptied  it  out  long  ago 
even  if  he  had  had  to  drag  the  mummies 
out  with  his  two  old  stumps  of  teeth. 


Every  noon  and  every  evening  for  three  days,  the  men  were  formed  into  a  procession  to  bring 
some  of  the  models  down  from  the  tomb  to  our  house. 


But  finally  all  of  my  stratagems  were 
exhausted,  and  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
I  had  agreed  to  go  with  him  to  his  mar- 
vellous place.  Lansing  and  Burton  came 
along  and  we  had  taken  with  us  the  old 
man's  son  Seddik,  who  happened  to  be 
one  of  our  workmen.  The  little  grand- 
daughter had  hardly  seemed  capable  of 
dragging  the  old  patriarch  over  the  rocks, 
and  none  of  us  could  see  ourselves  touch- 
ing the  dirty  old  gelabieh  he  wore. 
Curiously  enough,  he  led  us  to  this  very 
tomb  where  we  had  already  decided  to 
dig.  As  soon  as  we  saw  which  way  he  was 
heading  we  told  him  that  all  of  our  plans 
were  laid  for  that  place,  and  called  Sed- 
dik to  witness  that  his  old  sire  could  not 
say  that  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with 
our  choice.  But  when  the  old  man 
claimed  to  have  been  head  workman  for 
M.  Daressy,  when  he  dug  there  twenty- 
five  years  before,  we  had  agreed  to  go  on 
up  to  the  tomb  to  see  whether  he  could 
tell  us  anything  worth  while.  In  some 
ways  his  story  seemed  reasonable,  and 

2IO 


checked  up  more  or  less  with  Daressy's 
published  report.  The  rubbish  in  front 
had  not  been  thoroughly  dug  through, 
he  said — which  was  what  we  had  already 
seen.  The  corridors  had  been  completely 
emptied,  and  whatever  rock  now  filled 
them  must  have  fallen  from  their  roofs — 
which  seemed  probable  enough.  And 
finally,  his  great  point  was  that  at  the 
back  of  the  corridors  there  were  two  great 
pits,  one  of  which  they  had  emptied  out 
to  the  bottom  and  the  other  still  remained 
intact,  with  its  treasure  buried  in  it  still. 
As  a  tip  this  was  manifestly  worthless, 
for  Daressy  described  having  dug  out 
both  of  the  pits.  We  took  his  word  that 
the  courtyard  had  not  been  finished  and 
that  the  corridors  had,  and  a  few  days 
later  began  work  in  the  former. 

We  had  worked  now  for  three  solid 
weeks  with  all  of  our  hopes  centred  on 
that  big  pile  of  rubbish  on  one  side  of  the 
courtyard,  and  had  found  nothing  what- 
ever under  it  but  the  hammers  and  rollers 
some    ancient    quarrymen   had   left    up 
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there  after  they  had  smashed  up  the 
facade  to  get  stones  for  some  later  build- 
ing. The  place  was  a  sell  evidently.  We 
had  left  the  men  there  for  a  few  more 
days  to  clear  out  the  fallen  stones  from 
the  corridor  so  that  we  could  make  a  plan 
of  the  tomb — our  archaeological  con- 
sciences demanded  that  of  us,  because  our 
predecessors  had  omitted  it.  Otherwise 
we  were  finished,  and  our  haunting  ques- 
tion of  where  to  dig  was  still  unanswered. 

I  devoutly  wished  I  knew  where  to  try 
next  and  what  to  write  home  to  the  mu- 
seum, so  that  they  wouldn't  think  we  were 
frittering  away  our  time.  The  fellaheen 
were  coming  home  in  the  sunset,  their 
day's  work  over.  My  hardest  job  for  the 
day  remained — that  letter. 

I  had  gotten  as  far  on  my  way  home  as 
the  ruins  of  Medinet  Habu — but  no  far- 
ther toward  an  answer  to  my  question 
than  I  have  told  the  reader.  The  walls 
of  the  old  temple  were  turning  pink  in 
the  sunset  glow.  The  water-wheel  that 
drones  and  quavers  all  day  under  the 
palms  near  by  was  silent  for  the  night. 
Way  up  where  the  purple  shadows  were 


creeping  out  of  the  valleys  in  the  tawny 
mountain  I  could  see  little  specks  of  men 
and  boys  winding  down  the  paths  from 
the  work  at  the  tomb.  The  evening 
meal  was  being  prepared  and  the  bluish 
smoke  of  cook  fires  was  beginning  to 
float  over  Gurnet  Murrai,  where  the 
tombs  are  seething  tenements  of  Arabs 
and  their  flocks.  At  the  house  they  would 
be  getting  tea  ready  and  I  was  late. 

From  among  the  passers-by  on  the  path 
there  broke  into  my  thoughts  a  cheerful 
voice  saying:  ''May  thy  night  be  happy." 

I  looked  around  and  recognized  one  of 
our  workmen,  Abdullahi.  ''And  may 
thine  be  happy  and  blessed,"  I  replied, 
without  checking  my  donkey,  who  was 
far  more  interested  in  getting  home  to  his 
evening  clover  than  in  stopping  for  way- 
side greetings. 

But  Abdullahi  felt  otherwise.  He  must 
shake  hands — quite  an  uncalled-for  polite- 
ness, I  thought — and  evidently  wanted  to 
stop  and  chat. 

"I  am  going  home,"  he  informed  me, 
and  I  said  that  that  seemed  evident. 
"  And  when  I  get  my  blankets  I  am  going 


The  noble  sits  on  his  porch  taking  the  count  of  the  cattle  driven  past  him — a  photograph  taken 

in  the  tomb  before  anything  was  touched. 


The  stalled  oxen  are  being  fattened  for  the  slaughter. 


The  butchers  at  their  work  slaughtering  oxen,  plucking  geese,  and  making  blood  puddings  under 
the  direction  of  a  scribe  with  a  roll  of  papyrus  in  his  hand. 
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back  to  spend  the  night  at  the  tomb." 
For  the  Hfe  of  me  I  couldn't  remember 
whether  we  kept  guards  up  there  at  night 
to  look  after  the  equipment,  but  I  sup- 
posed we  must,  and  as  I  started  on  again 
I  laughingly  hoped  he  had  something  to 


one  of  the  gangs  which  were  clearing  those 
corridors,  I  knew  perfectly  well  there 
could  be  nothing  to  it  all.  Daressy  had 
surely  dug  those  corridors  out,  and  our 
reclearing  to  draw  a  plan  could  not 
possibly  show  up  anything  new. 


A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  granary  with  the  scribes  drawing  up  the  accounts  of  the 
grain  which  the  men  measure  and  dump  into  the  bins. 


watch.  ''The  Headman  Hamid  says  I 
must  tell  no  one,  but  your  Honor  will  see 
something  up  there,"  AbduUahi  called 
after  me. 

He  had  charged  his  voice  with  all  the 
mysteriousness  he  could  put  into  it  and 
his  whole  manner  would  have  been  strange 
enough  to  impress  me  at  any  other  time, 
but  I  was  convinced  of  failure,  and  when 
I  remembered  that  Abdullahi  belonged  to 


At  the  house  I  met  Lansing  and  Hauser 
coming  out.  They  said  they  were  going 
up  to  the  work,  and  showed  me  a  scrap 
of  paper  with  a  hastily  scribbled  note 
from  Burton:  "Come  at  once  and  bring 
your  electric  torch.  Good  luck  at  lastJ^ 
This  seemed  preposterous.  Surely  it  was 
another  false  alarm,  and  we  had  had  so 
many  of  them.  However,  there  was 
Abdullahi  and  his  mysteriousness,  and  I 
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decided  to  let  my  tea  wait  a  while  and  go 
along  with  them,  but  I  refused  to  have 
any  hopes,  and  the  three  of  us  got  ready 
all  sorts  of  sarcasms  for  Burton's  bene- 
fit as  we  trudged  along. 

A  little  knot  of  Arabs  were  standing 
around  the  mouth  of  the  tomb  in  the 
twilight.  Inside  in  the  gloom  we  could 
just  make  out  Burton  and  the  head  men. 
There  was  something  in  the  air  that  made 
our  sarcastic  remarks  sound  flat.  Burton 
pointed  to  a  yawning  black  crack  be- 
tween the  wall  of  the  corridor  and  the 
rock  floor.  He  said  he  had  tried  to  look 
in  with  matches  but  they  didn't  give  light 
enough  and  told  us  to  try  the  torches. 

At  least  a  hole  here  was  unexpected, 
but  we  had  looked  into  so  many  empty 
holes.  Anyway,  I  got  down  flat  on  my 
stomach,  pushed  the  torch  into  the  hole, 
pressed  the  button,  and  looked  in. 

The  beam  of  light  shot  into  a  little 
world  of  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  I 
was  gazing  down  into  the  midst  of  a 
myriad  of  brightly  painted  little  men 
going  this  way  and  that.  A  tall,  slender 
girl  gazed  across  at  me  perfectly  com- 
posed; a  gang  of  little  men  with  sticks 


in  their  upraised  hands  drove  spotted 
oxen;  rowers  tugged  at  their  oars  on  a 
fleet  of  boats,  while  one  ship  seemed 
foundering  right  in  front  of  me  with  its 
bow  balanced  precariously  in  the  air. 
And  all  of  this  busy  going  and  coming 
was  in  uncanny  silence,  as  though  the  dis- 
tance back  over  the  forty  centuries  I 
looked  across  was  too  great  for  even  an 
echo  to  reach  my  ears. 

I  was  completely  stupefied  when  I  gave 
the  torch  to  the  others  and  one  by  one 
they  looked  in  through  the  crack.  It 
was  almost  night  now  and  we  saw  that 
we  could  do  nothing  until  the  morning. 
While  the  other  two  went  back  to  the 
house  to  get  sealing-wax  and  cord.  Bur- 
ton and  I  sat  down  dazedly  to  talk  it 
over.  He  told  me  how  he  had  been  com- 
ing down  from  the  mountain-top,  where 
he  had  been  taking  photographs  and  had 
stopped  at  the  work  to  dismiss  the  men, 
as  usual.  As  he  expected,  they  had 
cleared  most  of  the  fallen  stone  from  the 
corridors,  but  just  before  he  had  come 
along  one  of  the  men  in  this  one  had 
noticed  that  the  chips  had  an  unaccount- 
able way  of  trickling  into  a  crack  as  fast 


Women  grind  flour,  bakers  make  odd -shaped  cakes,  and  a  brewer  pours  ofif  the  fermented 
"home  beverage"  into  jugs  which  he  caps  with  round  clay  stoppers. 


The  fishermen  haul  their  seine  between  two  papyrus  canoes. 


as  he  dug.  At  first  the  man  hadn't  paid 
much  attention.  It  was  just  one  of  those 
crazy  whims  of  the  Americans  that  had 
made  them  want  to  dig  out  such  a  place 
anyway.  Still  he  had  called  the  head 
man  of  his  gang  and  together  they  were 
scraping  away  the  stones  from  the  crack 
when  Burton  had  arrived. 

When  we  left  the  tomb  for  the  night 
the  crack  was  stopped  up  with  stones  and 
stretched  across  with  strings  securely 
sealed  with  sealing-wax — quite  a  little 
of  which  was  on  my  fingers.  The  gang, 
which  was  working  in  the  corridor,  had 
received  all  sorts  of  needless  instructions 
about  keeping  some  one  on  watch  all 
night.  None  of  them  slept  a  wink  for 
the  next  three  nights,  I  am  sure,  sitting 
in  the  starlight  in  front  of  the  tomb  dis- 
cussing the  backsheesh  they  hoped  to  get. 
We  were  no  less  excited.  That  night  we 
sat  up  late  discussing  what  the  place 
could  be  and  each  one  of  us  dwelling  at 
length  on  some  marvel  he  alone  had 
seen.  I  believe  some  one  claimed  to  have 
seen  Santa  Claus  and  his  eight  tiny 
reindeer — or  possibly  I  dreamed  I  had 
seen  him.  Anyway,  I  for  one  woke  up 
in  the  morning  with  a  raging  headache 
that  was  made  no  better  by  trying  to 
seem  masterfully  calm. 

In  the  morning  our  work  began,  and 
three    terrific    days    followed.      Burton 


rigged  up  mirrors  to  throw  sunlight  down 
the  corridor  and  took  a  photograph  of 
the  crack  in  the  rocks.  Then  we  dug  in 
front  of  it  and  found  in  the  floor  of  the 
corridor  a  little  pit,  about  a  yard  square 
and  waist-deep.  It  had  been  carefully 
filled  with  chips  of  the  very  rock  it  was 
cut  in,  and  both  ancient  thieves  and 
modern  archaeologists  had  taken  this 
filling  for  the  living  rock  of  the  mountain 
and  passed  over  it.  The  side  of  the  pit 
under  the  wall  of  the  corridor  was  built 
up  of  mud  bricks,  and  when  we  had  pho- 
tographed them  and  taken  them  away  we 
were  looking  down  into  a  little  low 
chamber  about  three  yards  square  and 
scarcely  four  feet  high  into  which  no 
man  had  entered  for  four  thousand  years. 
Rock  had  fallen  from  the  roof — i^  doing 
so  it  had  opened  up  the  crack  we  had 
looked  into  the  night  before — and  had 
upended  one  of  the  boats  and  broken 
others,  but  except  for  this  nothing  had 
been  disturbed.  Our  only  fear  was  that 
as  fresh  air  got  into  the  chamber  more 
would  come  tumbling  down,  and  we  were 
torn  between  a  desire  to  get  everything 
out  safely  before  we  had  a  catastrophe 
and  to  get  a  complete  set  of  photographs 
and  plans  of  everything  just  as  we  found 
it.  It  was  just  luck  that  made  both 
possible,  for  after  we  were  finished  tons 
of  rock  began  to  fall  in  the  tomb.     Still 
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we  escaped  the  misfortunes  of  our 
French  colleagues  digging  half  a  mile 
away.  They  had  a  man  killed  by  rock 
falling  in  a  tomb  chamber  while  we  were 
working  in  this  one. 

We  photographed,  we  planned,  we 
carefully  cleared  away  chips  of  fallen 
stone,  and  then  we  lifted  out  one  or  two 
of  the  boats  or  a  group  of  little  men  and 
began  all  over  again.     One   night  will 


three  days  and  nights  we  began  to  realize 
what  it  was  that  we  had  so  unexpected- 
ly discovered.  The  tomb  was  that  of  a 
great  noble  of  four  thousand  years  ago. 
He  himself  had  been  buried  in  a  gilded 
coffin  and  a  sarcophagus  of  stone  in  a 
mortuary  chamber  deep  down  under  the 
back  of  the  corridor,  where  the  thieves 
had  destroyed  everything  ages  before  our 
day.     Only  this  little  chamber  had  es- 


The  porch  which  looked  out  on  a  garden  in  Thebes  four  thousand  years  ago. 


always  remain  a  weird  picture  in  my 
mind.  Lansing  and  I  had  gone  up  to 
clear  away  more  of  the  fallen  shale  to 
get  reacjy  for  Burton's  photographs  in 
the  morning.  From  afar  off  we  began 
to  halloo  to  the  guards,  for  we  had  lent 
them  a  couple  of  revolvers  and  we  were 
afraid  of  the  zeal  they  might  show  in  their 
use  in  the  dark.  Duly  challenged,  we 
made  our  way  up  the  slope  and  inside  the 
tomb,  and  lit  candles  to  work  by.  For 
hours  we  worked  away,  the  shadowy 
Arabs  pattering  barefooted  back  and 
forth  from  the  flickering  candle-light  out 
to  the  open,  where  the  brilliant  desert 
stars  seemed  to  hang  right  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  gloomy  tunnel. 
As  we  worked   along   through   those 


caped  and  it  was  turning  out  to  be  a  sort 
of  secret  closet  where  the  provision  was 
stored  for  the  future  life  of  the  great  man. 
He  could  not  conceive  of  an  existence 
in  which  he  would  not  require  food  and 
drink,  clothing  and  housing,  such  as  he 
was  used  to  in  this  life,  and  being  a  rich 
man,  naturally  he  wanted  an  estate  in 
eternity  like  that  which  he  had  owned 
on  earth.  His  philosophy  carried  him 
beyond  that  of  the  savage  chieftain  who 
expects  a  horde  of  servants  to  be  slaugh- 
tered at  his  grave.  He  attained  the  same 
end  by  putting  in  his  tomb  a  host  of  lit- 
tle wooden  servants,  carved  and  painted, 
at  their  daily  tasks,  working  before  little 
portraits  of  himself.  The  spirits  of  these 
little  servants  worked  eternally,  turning 


A  carpenter  with  chisel  and  mallet  cuts  mortises  in  a  plank;  another  saws  planks  from  an  upright 
beam;  others  dress  beams  with  adzes  and  smooth  them  off  with  sandstone. 


Women  spinning,  stretching  the  thread  over  pegs  in  the  wall,  and  weaving  on  flat  looms  on 

the  floor. 
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out  spirit  food  or  sailing  ships  upon  a 
spirit  Nile,  and  his  soul  could  enter  any 
one  of  the  little  portraits  of  himself  at 
will  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  labors. 
In  short,  we  had  found  a  picture  of  the 
life  the  great  noble  hoped  to  live  in  eter- 
nity, which  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  one  he  had  led  on  earth  forty  cen- 


turies ago. 


The  first  thing  we  had  seen  when  we 


laborers.  And  later  we  ran  across^the 
bakery  where  the  grain  was  ground  and 
made  into  loaves  and  the  brewery  where 
the  home  beverage  was  being  fermented 
in  tall  crocks  and  then  decanted  into 
round-bellied  jugs.  Lansing  extricated 
two  canoes  manned  by  fishermen,  who 
hauled  a  miraculous  draft  of  painted 
wooden  catfish  and  perch  in  a  seine,  and 
I  picked  the  fallen  stones  out  of  two  gar- 


Getting  up  sail  on  a  travelling  boat,  alongside  of  which  lies  the  kitchen  tender. 


had  peeped  through  the  crack  had  been  a 
big  model  nearly  six  feet  long,  showing 
the  noble  seated  on  a  porch  among  his 
scribes,  taking  the  count  of  his  cattle 
as  they  were  driven  past.  In  the  back  of 
the  room  we  found,  under  a  lot  of  other 
models,  neatly  stacked,  the  stable  where 
these  same  cattle  were  being  fattened, 
and  finally  when  we  came  to  move  one 
big  boxlike  affair  in  the  far  corner — a 
model  I  had  tried  my  best  to  get  a  peep 
into  and  almost  fallen  headlong  in  the 
process — we  found  it  was  the  butcher- 
shop  where  the  cattle's  life  history  end- 
ed. The  night  we  worked  in  the  tomb  by 
lamplight  we  got  a  peep  into  a  granary 
where  diminutive  scribes  sat  writing  down 
the  quantity  of  grain  being  measured 
and  carried  to  the  bins  by  hard-working 


dens  in  which  copper  ponds — that  would 
hold  real  water — were  surrounded  by  lit- 
tle wooden  fig-trees  and  cool,  shady 
porches.  Then  there  was  a  carpenter- 
shop  and  another  shop  where  women  spun 
thread  and  wove  cloth.  The  very  threads 
on  their  distaffs  and  spindles — frail  as  cob- 
webs though  they  were  with  age — had  re- 
mained unbroken  in  that  eternal  stillness. 
The  business  of  the  great  man  en- 
tailed a  lot  of  travelling,  and  his  idle 
hours  were  passed  in  pleasure  sails  or 
fishing  trips  on  the  Nile  or  on  the  still 
backwaters  of  the  marshes.  On  the 
celestial  Nile  he  would  want  to  go  voy- 
aging or  yachting,  too,  and  therefore  a 
dozen  model  boats  were  put  in  the  cham- 
ber. We  found  them  setting  sail,  the 
captain  bossing  the  sailors  who  sway  on 


A  yacht  paddled  by  the  crew  against  the  wind. 


the  halyards  and  set  the  backstays.  A 
man  throws  his  whole  weight  against  the 
pole  as  they  put  off  from  the  bank  and  an- 
other stands  by  in  the  bow  with  a  fender 
in  case  they  bump  against  another  ves- 
sel. When  they  travel  down-stream 
against  the  north  wind  the  mast  and  sail 
are  lowered  and  the  crew  man  the  sweeps. 
The  noble  himself  sits  under  the  awning 
in  front  of  the  cabin  smelling  a  lotus 
flower  while  his  son  sits  on  deck  beside 
him  and  they  both  listen  to  a  singer  and 
an  old  blind  harper.  Inside  the  cabin 
squats  a  steward  beside  the  bunk,  un- 
der which  are  shoved  two  little  round- 


topped  leather  trunks.  A  kitchen-boat 
follows,  and  the  cooks  get  ready  a  meal 
to  be  served  when  evening  comes  and 
they  are  moored  to  the  bank.  There  were 
yachts,  to  be  sailed  with  the  wind  or 
paddled  against  it,  and  a  low  raking 
skiff,  from  the  bow  of  which  two  men  are 
casting  harpoons  while  others  land  an 
enormous  fish  over  the  side. 

Thus  had  the  great  man  lived  and  so 
did  he  expect  to  live  after  he  had  gone 
to  his  "eternal  abode,"  as  he  called  it. 
Finally,  the  funeral  day  had  come.  His 
body  was  brought  across  the  river  from 
his  mortal  home  in  Thebes,  through  the 


The  noble  goes  out  for  sport.     He  sits  on  deck  watching  his  sailors  harpooning  fish. 
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green  fields  where  the  wondering  peas-    there  were  still  fresh  upon  them.     Not 


ants  leaned  on  their  hoes  to  watch  it 
pass,  and  then  up  through  the  rocky 
gorges  to  his  tomb.  A  long  procession 
followed  him,  each  model  borne  on  the 
head  of  one  of  his  serfs,  and  a  crowd  of 
peasant  girls  and  women  from  his  estates 


only  finger-prints  but  even  fly-specks, 
cobwebs,  and  dead  spiders  remained 
from  the  time  when  these  models  were 
stored  in  some  empty  room  in  the  noble's 
house  waiting  for  his  day  of  death  and 
burial.     I  even  suspect  that  some  of  his 


brought  baskets  of  wine  and  beer  and  grandchildren  had  sneaked  in  and  played 
baked  meats  for  the  funeral  banquet,  with  them  while  they  were  at  that  house 
Even  their  contributions  were  expected    in  ancient  Thebes,  for  some  of  them  were 


to  go  on  forever, 
and  statues  of  two 
of  them,  half  life- 
sized,  had  been 
made  to  go  with 
the  models  in  the 
chamber.  There 
we  found  them, 
towering  above  the 
horde  of  miniature 
men  and  beasts, 
looking  over  at  us 
with  grave,  wide- 
open  eyes.  Four 
thousand  years 
they  had  stood  thus 
silent — if  only  we 
could  have  broken 
that  silence  and 
got  from  them  the 
secret  of  the  pat- 
tern their  tightly 
clinging  dresses 
were  made  on,  we 
were  sure  we  could 
have  made  a  killing 
in  the  suit  and 
clothing  trade  in  the 
New  York  of  to-day. 


The  statues  of  two  peasant  girls  in  gala  dress, 

bringing  wine  and  food  to  the  tomb 

in  the  funeral  procession. 


broken  in  a  way 
that  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain otherwise. 
Possibly  that  is  a 
wild  guess,  but  at 
any  rate  there  is  no 
doubt  of  what  had 
happened  to  them 
in  the  little  cham- 
ber in  the  tomb  on 
the  day  of  the 
funeral.  After  all 
of  the  models  had 
been  stowed  away 
and  the  masons  had 
come  to  brick  up 
the  doorway,  they 
had  found  one  of 
the  boats  in  their 
way.  So  one  of 
them  picked  it  up 
and  laid  it  to  one 
side  on  top  of  the 
granary,  and  under 
bow  and  stern  he 
left  a  great  smear 
of  the  mud  he  had 
just  been  mixing 
for  mortar.  There 
those    smears    still 


Four   thousand                       ""  "^ " tnose    smears 

years  is  an  eternity.  remain. 
Just  saying  it  over  and  over  again  gives  The  letter  to  the  museum  that  had 
no  conception  of  the  ages  that  have  gone  seemed  so  much  of  a  task  when  I  was  rid- 
by  since  that  funeral.  Stop  and  think  ing  home  that  evening  and  met  Abdullahi 
of  how  far  off  William  the  Conqueror  had  turned  out  to  be  a  very  easy  one  to 
seems.  That  takes  you  only  a  quarter  write  after  all,  and  the  tomb  which  we 
of  the  way  back.  Julius  Caesar  takes  you  were  going  to  abandon  kept  our  workmen 
half-way  back.  With  Saul  and  David  busy  for  four  weeks  more.  We  cleaned  it 
you  are  three-fourths  of  the  way,  but  up  from  the  gateway  at  the  bottom  of  the 
there  remains  another  thousand  years  to  slope,  right  up  the  causeway,  through  the 
bridge  with  your  imagination.     Yet  in  courtyard  and  inside  to  the  bottoms  of 


that  dry,  still,  dark  little  chamber  those 
boats  and  statues  had  stood  indifferent 
to  all  that  went  on  in  the  outer  world,  as 
ancient  in  the  days  of  Caesar  as  Caesar  is 


the  pits.  Not  a  square  foot  was  neglected, 
nor  did  we  have  any  reason  to  regret  our 
labors.  To  one  side  of  the  courtyard  we 
found  the  little  tomb  of  a  retainer  of  the 


to  us,  but  so  little  changed  that  even  the    great  noble,  absolutely  intact,  which  in 
finger-prints  of  the  men  who  put  them    itseK  would  have  been  no  mean  return 
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for  our  season.  The  place  which  had  been 
left  unfinished  by  two  other  expeditions, 
and  which  we  ourselves  had  almost  left, 
discouraged,  had  finally  panned  out  a 
success. 

And,  by  the  way,  old  Abdel  Rasoul 
forgot  all  about  our  warning.  He  is  per- 
fectly convinced  that  he  alone  persuaded 
us  to  dig  there,  and  that  he  knew  all 
about  the  models.  We  had  given  him 
what  we  considered  a  munificent  back- 
sheesh, but  that  only  whetted  his  appe- 
tite. Again  he  laid  siege  to  our  front  door- 
step, and  when  he  found  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  argue  with  us  he  procured  a  pro- 
fessional letter-writer  who  composed  this 
moving  appeal: 

"His  Ex.  Director: 
''Mr.  Willick; 

"I  am  the  Guide  who  guided  you  to 
discouvere  the  ancient  toombs  till  you 
founded  precious  things. 

■  "I  deserve  good  reword,  but  they  not 
gave  me. 

"You  know  me  will  and  I  rely  on 
your  British  honour  &  your  famous  kind- 
ness. 


"  I  am  very  poor  in  great  need,  &  ready 
to  serve  you  in  honour. 

Your  obedient  servant 
Abdel  Rasoul  Ahmed 
Soliman  from 
Korna." 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  he  is  at 
this  moment  looking  for  a  listener  into 
whose  ear  he  can  pour  his  version  of  the 
story.  I  only  hope  that  when  he  dis- 
covered I  was  not  British  he  did  not 
rashly  come  to  any  false  generalities 
about  American  character. 

The  little  models  had  to  be  parted  after 
all  these  ages  together.  Half  of  them  went 
to  the  Egyptian  Government,  under  the 
terms  of  our  concession,  and  are  now  on 
view  in  the  museum  in  Cairo.  The  others 
can  be  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York.  If  any  reader  should  see 
them  there  in  their  glass  cases  he  will  get  a 
far  better  first  view  of  them  than  we  did 
with  our  electric  torches  flashing  through 
that  crack  in  the  rock — but  none  of  us 
would  swap  places  with  him.  They  meant 
too  much  to  us  that  evening  when  we 
were  wondering  where  we  would  dig  next. 


I^"^^^""  X   >V  .1^  s%«*    ■ 


The  tomb  in  the  cHffs  with  the  avenue  leading  up  to  it,  after  we  had  finished  our  season. 


A    SPICE    OF   DANGER 

By  Hugh  S.  Miller 


Ili.ustrations  by  G.   K.   Hartwell 


N  the  compound  at  Talas, 
which  is  on  the  hillside 
above  Cesarea,  which  in 
turn  is  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  sunburned 
miles  from  the  Bagdad  Railway,  it  was 
early  morning.  The  air  was  sweet  and 
cool;  the  sun  was  hidden  behind  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  the  dew  of  night  still  clung 
to  the  leaves  of  the  apricot-trees  and  the 
grass  of  the  plot,  set  off  by  the  bare  brown 
earth  around  it,  where  by  much  careful 
labor  a  tiny  lawn  had  been  created.  The 
stir  of  the  day's  life  was  beginning.  A 
few  birds  sped  through  the  trees;  one  of 
the  house  girls  crossed  the  grounds,  her 
wooden  clogs  making  a  merry  tinkle  on 
the  stone  walk;  from  the  kitchen  came 
the  murmur  of  women's  voices;  on  the 
lower  balcony  of  the  hospital  a  night 
nurse,  pale  from  her  long  watch  indoors, 
appeared  for  a  breath  of  air.  From  the 
dusty  road  outside  the  high  fence  came 
the  creaking  of  an  ox-cart,  slowly  de- 
scending the  hill  to  the  plain.  Beside  the 
gate,  on  the  slope  at  the  side  of  the  en- 
closure, the  old  gatekeeper,  who  had 
risen  from  his  sleeping-place  in  a  corner 
of  the  fence  at  the  break  of  day,  was 
squatting  on  the  ground,  yawning. 

Presently,  he  knew,  his  daily  troubles 
would  begin.  A  red-haired  youth  with  a 
joyful  grin  would  appear  from  somewhere, 
climb  into  the  big  motor-truck  that  was 
standing  idle  in  the  yard,  and  without 
warning  drive  it  full  tilt  at  the  gate. 
Woe  to  the  gate  if  it  was  not  opened 
in  time !  And  woe  to  the  gatekeeper ! 
The  youth  always  shouted  '"Lo,  old 
scout!"  as  he  went  bouncing  out  into 
the  rock-paved  passage  that  led  down  to 
the  road.  The  gatekeeper  wondered  at 
the  meaning  of  '"Lo,  old  scout!"  No 
doubt  it  was  a  malediction.  Later,  a 
second  truck  would  go  out  with  a  load  of 
wool,  to  be  taken  to  the  mountain  stream 
above  the  town  for  washing;  but  it  would 
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go  carefully,  and  the  gatekeeper  would 
have  plenty  of  time  to  jump.  The  young 
man  who  drove  it  was  no  foreigner  like 
the  other,  but  was  of  Cesarea,  and  the 
gatekeeper  had  known  him  by  sight  from 
boyhood.  He  was  prudent  and  well-be- 
haved. But  that  red-haired  youth  with 
his  "  'Lo,  old  scout ! "  was  like  a  devil  rid- 
ing on  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the  old  gate- 
keeper raised  his  hands  to  heaven  every 
time  he  closed  the  gate  after  him. 

It  should  be  told  also  that  the  gate- 
keeper was  glad  that  he  had  but  this  one 
gate  to  watch,  and  especially  that  he  did 
not  have  the  gate  of  the  great  yard  down 
in  Cesarea,  where  the  red-haired  youth 
went  each  day,  and  which  was  always 
busy  with  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
truck  trains  on  the  long  road  to  Harpoot. 
I  know,  because  I  have  talked  with  him. 
*'Here  he  has  but  one  accursed  contriv- 
ance of  the  evil  one,"  he  would  say. 
*' There  he  has" — he  would  spread  out 
the  gnarled  and  bony  fingers  of  both 
hands  in  a  gesture  to  indicate  quantity — 
"  a  dozen  or  a  hundred.  By  the  Prophet, 
what  could  he  not  do  to  me  with  a  dozen 
such  things ! " 

The  compound  and  its  buildings  com- 
posed an  institution  at  which  the  old 
gatekeeper  never  ceased  to  marvel,  inas- 
much as  it  was  a  relief-station  that  gave 
without  price  to  those  who  were  in  want 
(and  there  were  many  of  these,  as  he 
could  testify,  he  being  among  the  num- 
ber), and  such  a  thing  had  never  been 
known  in  the  land  as  far  back  as  the 
memory  of  his  fathers  extended.  The  old 
gatekeeper  approved  of  it.  Never  had  he 
heard  of  so  many  hungry  folks;  he  him- 
self had  not  had  a  bite  of  food  for  three 
days  before  he  was  taken  in  and  given  his 
post  at  the  gate  (which,  God  willing,  he 
intended  to  keep  forever,  the  foreigners 
being  liberal  people  to  work  for) ;  and  it 
was  not  good  for  a  country  to  lose  too 
many  people  by  starvation. 

This  early  morning  I  went  out  and 
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nodded  at  the  old  gatekeeper,  who  as  yet 
was  too  drowsy  to  talk,  then  strolled 
along  the  stone  walks  under  the  trees,  and 
at  last  sat  on  the  home-made  bench 
which,  though  of  the  size  of  benches,  still 
was  large  enough  to  cover  about  a  sixth 
part  of  the  tiny  lawn,  and  there  consid- 
ered what  a  pretty  spot  it  was  to  look 
upon. 

A  door  opened  somewhere  behind  me, 
and  I  heard  the  clatter  of  heavy  shoes 
descending  the  steps;  the  next  moment  a 
long  leg  came  over  the  back  of  the  bench, 
and  some  one  slid  easily  into  the  seat  be- 
side me. 

He  wore  khaki  trousers,  belted  about 
his  waist,  and  a  khaki  shirt,  with  sleeves 
rolled  up,  revealing  freckled  forearms. 
His  age  was  about  twenty,  his  hair  was 
red,  and  of  a  disposition  that  refused  to 
be  suppressed;  it  was  thick  and  strong 
and  upstanding,  and  now,  unconfined  by 
any  covering,  rose  erect  as  if  to  flaunt  it- 
self before  the  notice  of  the  world.  His 
face,  too,  was  freckled,  and  glistened  from 
its  recent  washing;  around  the  edges,  in 
the  roots  of  the  thatch  of  hair,  it  still 
showed  damp.  He  smiled  when  he  spoke, 
as  if  in  his  philosophy  the  act  of  speaking 
was  a  ceremony,  to  be  performed  auspi- 
ciously or  not  at  all.  An  ambulance-driver 
at  the  front  in  France,  he  had  been  moved 
by  a  desire  to  see  more  of  the  world  (little 
of  which  was  visible  from  the  farm  in  In- 
diana where  he  lived),  and  at  the  end  of 
the  war  had  signed  up  for  a  year's  relief- 
service  in  Turkey,  where  at  once  he  had 
been  assigned  to  *' transportation." 

These  things  I  observed  or  was  told 
during  the  conversation  on  which  we  en- 
tered— a  desultory  chat  on  small  affairs, 
characterized  by  intervals  of  silence  in 
which  we  contented  ourselves  with  re- 
garding amiably  the  gathering  activity  of 
the  compound,  especially  as  it  applied  to 
the  preparation  of  the  morning  meal. 

Finally,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  that 
designated  vaguely  all  our  surroundings, 
he  confided  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  fortune  that  had  cast  his  lot  in  such  a 
pleasant  location. 

"It  sure  beats  riding  the  truck  train," 
he  said.  "It's  a  hard  grind,  that  road  to 
Harpoot." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  I  said. 

"Dust  and  flies  and  bandits  and  hills — 


sleep  on  the  ground,  some  places — eat 
what  you  can  get — wash  in  a  tin  cup — 
no  good!"  He  slapped  his  knee  and 
laughed.  "I  guess  I  wasn't  lucky  to  fall 
into  this.  I  go  down  to  Cesarea  in  the 
morning  and  come  back  here  at  night; 
I  sleep  in  a  bed;  I  get  three  meals  a  day 
and  a  bath  when  I  want  it.  And  I've  got 
grass  and  birds  and  trees  to  look  at  and 
people  to  talk  to.    It's  bad,  yes?" 

"It  might  be  worse,"  I  said. 

"But,"  he  went  on,  with  a  shake  of 
his  head,  "it's  ruining  me." 

I  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"If  it  hasn't  ruined  me  already." 

I  demanded  to  know  what  he  was  driv- 
ing at. 

"  It's  like  this,"  he  said.  "  When  I  came 
out  here  I  was  what  you  might  call  a  bit 
rough.  I  never  had  much  at  home — and 
you  know  what  things  were  like  at  the 
front  during  the  war,  and  what  a  man 
had  to  put  up  with.  I  got  so  I  couldn't 
have  slept  in  a  bed  if  I  had  had  one,  I  was 
so  used  to  sleeping  on  the  ground;  and  I 
had  forgotten  there  was  such  an  article 
as  a  bathtub  made.  And  I  wasn't  fussy 
about  what  I  ate,  or  whether  I  shaved,  or 
the  language  I  used,  or  whether  I  changed 
my  shirt,  or  washed  my  hands  before  eat- 
ing, or — well,  any  of  those  things.  I  was 
just  the  kind  for  a  job  out  here  on  the 
trucks,  where  the  life  is  nothing  to  brag 
about  in  the  way  of  easy  comforts." 

"Quite  so,"  I  said. 

"And  what  did  they  do  with  me  when 
I  got  here?  Instead  of  sending  me  out 
on  the  trucks,  they  put  me  here — in 
this ! "  And  again  he  waved  his  hand,  to 
call  my  attention  to  the  charms  of  the 
quiet  compound.  "Of  course  it  isn't 
like  New  York  or  Indianapolis,  but  it's  a 
nifty  little  place  all  the  same.  And  there's 
even  women  here.  Why,  say — look  at 
me!" 

I  complied  wonderingly. 

"I'm  washed  and  I'm  shaved!"  He 
passed  his  hand  quickly  over  his  chin  to 
prove  it.  "And  it's  every  morning  like 
this — regular  as  clockwork.  And  take  a 
look  at  the  shirt — it  just  came  out  of  the 
wash.  Every  so  often  the  lady  that  has 
charge  of  those  things  comes  around  and 
gathers  them  up,  and  if  I  haven't  changed 
she  gives  me  the  dickens.  Leastways  she 
did  at  first;  she  doesn't  have  to  any  more, 
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because  I'm  always  ahead  of  her."  He 
chuckled  delightedly.  "They  sort  of  got 
after  me  when  I  came — kind,  of  course, 
and  all  that — but  they  made  me  spruce 
up  considerable,  they  did." 

I  inquired  why  he  should  feel  that 
such  a  process  was  accomplishing  his 
ruin. 

"  Well,"  he  said  mournfully,  "  it's  got  to 
be  a  habit  with  me  now.  It's  gone  so  far 
I'm  going  to  have  a  hard  time  shaking  it 
off.  It's  surprising  what  it's  done  to  me. 
Why,  if  I  don't  get  my  bath  on  time  I'm 
as  nervous  as  a  cat;  and  if  my  eggs  aren't 
cooked  right  I'm  upset  for  all  day. 
Sooner  or  later  I'm  going  to  be  taken  off 
this  job  and  sent  out  on  the  road,  and 
then  I'll  be  up  against  it.  You  can  see 
for  yourself.  Right  now  I  hate  to  think 
of  sleeping  on  the  ground  and  roughing 
it  the  way  you  have  to  on  the  road.  If  I 
don't  have  a  bed,  with  clean  sheets  and  a 
netting  to  keep  the  flies  and  mosquitoes 
off  my  fair  anatomy,  I  can't  sleep  a  wink. 
And  I  can't  go  anything  but  civilized 
food.  And  if  I  don't  hear  a  little  woman's 
chatter  on  the  porch  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  I  feel  abused  and  want  to  go 
home.  Next  thing  I  know  I'll  be  knock- 
ing off  early  to  run  up  here  for  afternoon 
tea.  I  can  feel  it  coming.  Now,  can  you 
beat  that?" 

"You're  only  a  boy,"  I  said.  "A  day 
or  two  on  the  road — a  dash  of  adventure 
— a  spice  of  danger — and " 

The  breakfast  gong  sounded  suddenly 
on  the  porch,  with  a  vigor  that  rendered 
conversation  difficult,  and  I  stopped.  He 
waited  until  the  clamor  had  subsided,  and 
we  were  walking  toward  the  house,  and 
then  replied: 

"  Say,  I'm  so  darned  tame  now  a  spice 
of  danger  would  scare  me  cold." 

This  was  Sergeant  Rouge.  It  was  not 
his  name,  but  he  was  known  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  had  been  in  the  army 
and  his  hair  was  red. 

It  turned  out  that  those  who  prescribed 
what  he  might  and  might  not  do  for  the 
year  of  service  for  which  he  was  bound 
did  come  presently  to  the  opinion  (as  he 
had  anticipated)  that  it  was  time  for  him 
to  leave  Talas  and  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  truck  train  across  the  plains  and  over 
the  mountains,  up  hill  and  down  dale — ■ 
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except  that  on  the  road  to  Harpoot  there 
was  not  a  dale  to  be  found,  it  being  a 
term  which,  I  think,  implies  the  presence 
of  green  grass  and  shade,  and  possibly  a 
brook.  Valleys  there  were,  and  gullies, 
but  of  grass  not  a  blade — nothing  but 
baked  brown  earth  and  hot  brown  rocks, 
with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  dead 
brown  weeds. 

And  of  what  happened  thereafter  I  had 
the  story  from  George,  the  interpreter, 
who  accompanied  him  throughout,  whom 
I  found  resting  in  the  compound  at  Sivas, 
protesting  to  all  who  would  give  him  ear 
that  no  reward  in  heaven  or  on  earth 
would  tempt  him  to  go  through  it  again. 

From  Talas,  Sergeant  Rouge  went  to 
Sivas,  which  was  the  next  station  on  the 
line,  a  day's  journey  on  the  truck  train. 
And  there  he  was  agreeably  provided  for 
because,  as  it  happened,  the  pleasant- 
faced  housekeeper  reserved  a  special  cor- 
ner in  her  heart  for  the  transportation 
men,  believing  that  when  they  came  in 
from  the  perils  of  the  road  they  should  be 
well  cared  for  and  made  to  feel  at  home. 

"I'm  always  glad  to  fix  up  beds  and  a 
bite  to  eat  for  the  boys  when  they  arrive," 
she  told  him,  as  she  showed  him  where  he 
was  to  sleep,  "provided  they  are  in  by 
twelve  o'clock.  After  that,  you  run  the 
risk  of  being  scolded,"  she  added  with  a 
smile.  "  I'm  in  a  bad  humor  if  I'm  called 
out  after  midnight.    I  warn  you." 

"Yes,  ma'am;  I'll  remember  that," 
said  Sergeant  Rouge.  "And  might  I  be 
asking  if  a  fellow  like  me  could  some  time 
have  a  bath?" 

"Good  land,  yes!"  she  replied. 
"Whenever  you  want  it." 

"I'm  much  obliged,  ma'am.  I  guess 
I'll  take  one  to-night."  And  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room:  "I'll  sure  mind  what 
you  said  about  twelve  o'clock.  I 
shouldn't  want  to  disturb  you  from  sleep- 
ing if  I  could  help  it." 

She  stopped  in  the  doorway  to  remark 
that  there  were  not  many  who  were  so 
considerate,  and  went  on  down  the  hall, 
smiling  to  herself. 

The  convoy  remained  in  Sivas  two 
days,  during  which  Sergeant  Rouge  fur- 
ther attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
housekeeper  by  certain  little  evidences  of 
domestic  virtues,  such  as  his  practice  of 
shaving    each    morning,    the    care    with 
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which  he  washed  his  ears,  his  punctuahty 
at  meals,  and  his  soHcitude  concerning 
the  laundry  facilities  of  the  station,  di- 
rected at  ascertaining  whether  his  limited 
supply  of  extra  linen  could  be  washed  and 
ready  for  him  on  his  return  journey  from 
Harpoot.  This  the  housekeeper,  of 
course,  promised  to  accomplish.  Being  a 
motherly  soul,  she  even  came  down-stairs 
to  see  him  off  the  morning  of  his  depar- 
ture, expressing  her  regret  that  he  should 
have  to  endure  such  a  rough  life  as  service 
on  the  truck  train  afforded. 

None  of  these  things  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  rest  of  the  crew  of  the  con- 
voy or,  indeed,  of  the  other  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  station,  all  of  whom  en- 
gaged in  pleasant  raillery  at  his  expense. 
He,  however,  accepted  it  good-naturedly. 
Not  even  when  they  pretended  to  take  up 
subscriptions  to  have  a  dressing-table 
made  for  him,  and  collected  and  bestowed 
upon  him  previous  donations  of  face- 
powder  and  cold-cream  from  the  feminine 
contingent  of  the  station,  and  offered  him 
a  frilly  sleeping-cap  in  which  to  confine 
his  exuberant  locks  at  night,  did  he  make 
the  slightest  protest.  Likewise,  when 
some  of  the  more  boisterous  expounded 
largely  on  the  desperate  character  of  the 
bandits  who  infested  the  road,  and  hinted 
delicately  that  it  was  no  place  for  a  person 
of  ladylike  nerves,  and  suggested  that 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  employment 
teaching  sewing  at  one  of  the  girls'orphan- 
ages,  he  merely  smiled  blandly  or  invited 
them  genially  to  undertake  the  interesting 
diversion  of  chasing  themselves. 

It  was  the  same  when  the  truck  train 
reached  Harpoot,  the  end  of  the  line,  after 
a  heart-breaking  pull  of  days  over  seem- 
ingly interminable  mountain  ranges. 
Aware  that  the  little  company  of  workers 
isolated  at  this  outpost  were  grateful  for 
any  tales  of  the  road  that  might  furnish 
entertainment,  the  other  members  of  the 
convoy  regaled  them  with  stories  of  Ser- 
geant Rouge;  of  the  extremities  to  which, 
on  the  journey,  he  had  been  driven  to  ob- 
tain his  morning  shave;  of  his  obvious 
distaste  for  an  unvaried  diet  of  cold 
beans;  of  his  diligence  in  bathing;  of  his 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  emulate  their  ex- 
ample in  sleeping  on  the  hard  ground — 
and  such  further  matters  concerning  him 
as    they    remembered    or    their   playful 


imaginations  improvised.  To  all  of  them, 
and  to  the  friendly  bombardment  of  jests 
that  they  provoked,  Sergeant  Rouge  lis- 
tened appreciatively,  and  in  the  best  of 
humor. 

In  due  time  the  trucks  set  out  on  their 
return  journey  to  Sivas.  There  were  now 
twenty  of  them  in  the  convoy.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  their  usual  manner,  which  is  to 
say  that  an  American  driver  accompanied 
the  leading  truck  to  keep  up  the  pace, 
two  or  three  others  were  distributed  along 
the  line  to  inspire  the  native  drivers  with 
confidence  and  insure  their  maintaining 
the  proper  rate  of  speed,  while  in  the  rear 
was  the  "trouble"  car,  driven  by  the 
chief,  carrying  spare  parts  and  equip- 
ment for  repairs.  Inasmuch  as  on  the 
down  trip  there  was  little  freight  (not 
like  the  upward  journey,  when  the  train 
was  always  overloaded  with  relief  sup- 
plies) a  number  of  passengers  were  taken, 
and  these  were  scattered  through  the 
train  wherever  it  was  convenient  to  place 
them. 

The  long  procession,  trailing  clouds  of 
dust,  had  toiled  over  the  range  of  dry, 
lonely  mountains  outside  Harpoot,  then 
had  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  slept  in 
the  malodorous  city  of  Malatia,  of  evil 
reputation,  well  deserved.  In  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  heat  was  great,  it  had 
started  off  again  and  hurried  across  the 
stretch  of  desert  sand,  flat  as  a  board  and 
thirty  miles  in  width,  which  skirts  the 
base  of  another  range;  great  hills  these 
to  surmount  which  takes  a  truck  train 
two  full  days. 

It  is  on  this  stage  of  the  run  that  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  convoy  to  spend  the 
night  outside  the  village  of  Hassan  Chele- 
bi,  beside  a  little  stream  at  the  exit  of  a 
winding,  rocky  canyon;  on  which  oc- 
casion the  trucks  are  parked  with  their 
backs  to  the  running  water,  and  the  men, 
after  a  snatch  of  wretched  food  and  tire- 
some labor  at  repairing  tires,  cleaning 
carburetors,  and  tuning  up  motors,  take 
such  sleep  as  they  can  get  on  the  ground, 
to  rise  early  for  the  next  day's  work. 

There  had  been  rumors  that  the  bandits 
had  gathered  in  force  and  were  intending 
to  attack  the  train,  so  the  trucks  were 
proceeding  with  caution,  keeping  close 
together  for  company,  and  maintaining  a 
sharp  lookout.    Every  man  was  armed. 
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Several  small  groups  of  bandits  had  been  night  at  the  earliest.    Some  of  them  may 

seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  overlook-  die." 

ing  the  road,  sitting  motionless  on  their  "There's  one  or  two  that  looks  to  be 

horses,  watching  the  passing  of  the  trucks,  pretty  bad  off,"  said  a  raw-boned  youth. 

At  one  place  a  man  had  been  found  be-  who  hailed  from  Wisconsin. 

side  the  road,  shot  dead  by  those  who  had  "Yes,"  said  the  chief.    "Therefore  we 

robbed  him.  can't  risk  any  delay.    Some  one  will  have 

The  spirits  of  the  company  had  suffered  to  take  them  through  to  Sivas.     It's  a 

by  the  strain  and  uncertainty,  combined  rush  job  and  a  night  drive  over  the  hills — 

with  the  prospect  of  the  hard  night  and  and  you  fellows  know  what  that  means, 

long  journey  ahead ;  the  drivers  did  their  Besides,  there  are  the  bandits.     But  if 

work  in  silence;   the  helpers  had  ceased  nothing  happens  they  can  be  at  the  hos- 

the  songs  with  which,  in  the  open  places  pital  before  morning.    Now — who  wants 

where  the  horizon  for  miles  around  was  to  do  it?" 

clear,  they  were  accustomed  to  lighten  There  was  no  response  for  a  moment, 

the  tedium  of  the  trip;    the  passengers.  Then  Sergeant  Rouge  grinned.    "I  do," 

weary  of  their  uncertain  seats  in  the  rear  he  said, 

of  the  trucks,  were  complaining  gloomily.  And  so  it  was  arranged.    A  truck  was 

Sergeant  Rouge  for  the  first  time  had  emptied  of  its  freight;  blankets  were  col- 
put  off  his  smile,  and  rode  at  his  station,  lected,  and  soft  bundles  commandeered 
midway  of  the  line,  in  a  mood  of  deep  ab-  from  passengers;  and  thus  beds  were  pre- 
straction — affected,  no  doubt,  like  the  pared  on  which  the  injured  might  lie  with 
others,  by  the  depression  which  had  set-  a  degree  of  comfort.  Sergeant  Rouge 
led  upon  the  caravan,  and  perhaps  by  himself  went  over  the  motor  and  saw  to 
his  own  thoughts  of  the  uninviting  night  it  that  the  water-cans  were  filled,  an  ex- 
to  be  spent  in  the  miserable  precincts  of  tra  quantity  of  gasoline  obtained  from 
Hassan  Chelebi,  toward  which  they  were  the  supply  car,  and  spare  tires  from  the 
slowly  advancing.  trouble  car. 

It  was  then  something  happened.  One  When  everybody  was  ready  he  took 
of  the  drivers,  presumably  because  of  the  his  seat  and  beckoned  to  George,  the  in- 
general  atmosphere  of  uneasiness,  allowed  terpreter,  to  get  in  beside  him.  Much 
his  thoughts  to  wander  for  a  moment  against  his  will  George  obeyed.  The 
when  preparing  to  ascend  a  grade.  By  others  crowded  about  him. 
mistake  he  shifted  to  the  reverse  gear;  "Good  luck,  Rouge!"  said  the  chief, 
then,  as  the  car  started  backward,  lost  his  "Don't  stop  to  shave  !"  said  somebody 
head.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not  else,  with  rough  humor.  "Cut  it!" 
unusual  in  a  native  driver  when  his  car  drawled  the  youth  from  Wisconsin.  "No- 
begins  to  slip  backward  on  a  grade.  In  body  kids  him  any  more  while  I'm 
this  case  the  truck  ran  away  and  backed  around." 

over  the  edge  of  a  shallow  gully,  which  "Same  here,"  said  another.    "He's  all 

was  about  twenty  feet  from  the  road,  nerve, /to  baby ! " 

There  were  eight  passengers  in  the  truck.  Sergeant  Rouge  grinned  again,  glanced 

and  six  of  them  were  injured.  over  his  shoulder  to  see  that  the  injured 

By  the  time  they  had  been  carried  up  were  well  bestowed,  then  shoved  in  his 

and  laid  on  blankets  on  the  ground,  the  gear.    "So  long!"  he  said, 

chief  of  the  convoy,  beside  whose  eyes  al-  The  car  starting  with  hardly  a  jerk, 

ready  were  wrinkles  of  worry,  arrived  gathered  speed  and  ground  its  way  up 

from  his  place  at  the  rear  of  the  train  and  the  grade  in  a  storm  of  dust, 

took  charge  of  affairs.  They  went  then  (said  George)  up  one 

"The  nearest  hospital,"  he  said,  "is  at  hill  and  down  another,  mile  upon  mile, 

Sivas,  and  that,"  he  added,  after  a  mo-  with  never  a  sight  of  other  travellers  on 

ment's  reflection,   "is  about  a  hundred  the  road,  or  of  trees,  or  of  human  habi- 

and  forty  miles  from  here.     If  we  take  tations;  but  occasionally  they  saw  men 

them  on  the  convoy,  they  will  have  to  on  horseback  watching  them  from  the 

spend  the  night  at  Hassan  Chelebi,  and  heights  above,  and  once,  as  they  whirled 

won't  reach  the  hospital  until  to-morrow  around  a  turn,  they  observed,  ahead  of 
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them  four  men  spurring  their  horses  scend  it,  even  in  the  daytime,  is  equally 
desperately  along  the  bare  rocky  slope  at  a  matter  of  touch  and  go.  At  night,  of 
their  left  in  an  effort  to  intercept  them,  course,  it  is  far  more  hazardous. 
At  this  Sergeant  Rouge  laughed,  and  at  They  went  down  this  hill  as  if  it  had 
the  sound  (or  so  it  seemed  to  George,  who  been  a  trifling  mound  with  a  straightaway 
could  not  drive  a  car,  and  so  had  neg-  beyond,  instead  of  a  short,  twisting  ap- 
lected  to  notice  the  movement  of  his  foot)  proach  to  a  narrow  bridge.  The  big 
the  big  truck  leaped  forward  and  went  headlights  danced  on  and  off  the  road, 
thundering  along  the  road  at  a  speed  that  alternating  between  the  bare,  dusty 
made  the  wind  whistle  in  their  ears.  Ser-  ground  just  in  front  of  them  and  the  floor 
geant  Rouge  had  long  ago  removed  his  of  the  canyon,  a  fearful  distance  down, 
cap  and  rammed  it  down  behind  the  seat.  Around  them  it  was  pitch  dark;  the  deep 
with  his  coat,  and  was  driving  with  sleeves  canyon  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  black- 
rolled  up  and  head  bare ;  his  red  hair,  as  ness,  and  through  this  blackness  the  light 
George  related  it,  stood  up  like  a  fiery  stabbed  clear  to  the  bottom,  revealing,  as 
torch  waving  in  the  breeze.  Thus  it  prob-  through  a  long  tube,  the  tiny  stream 
ably  appeared  to  the  four  horsemen,  who  there  and  the  toy  bridge  by  which  it  was 
jerked  their  horses  to  a  halt  and  bran-  spanned.  The  sight  made  George's  head 
dished  their  arms  angrily  as  the  truck  swim  with  horror;  the  shaft  of  light  was 
shot  by  them,  a  bare  but  unattainable  so  nearly  perpendicular,  each  time  it 
hundred  yards  away.  lifted  from  the  foreground  and  darted  to 

The  succeeding  hills  were  higher  and  the  stream  beneath,  that  they  seemed  to 
harder  to  climb,  until  at  last  they  came  be  directly  overhanging  the  little  bridge, 
out  on  the  crest  of  a  wind-swept  ridge  Whenever  the  wheels  struck  an  irregular- 
stripped  bare  of  every  scrap  of  vegetation,  ity  in  the  road,  raising  the  truck,  he  had 
where  the  white,  deserted  road  wound  the  impression  that  they  had  lost  contact 
among  boulders,  some  small  and  others  with  the  solid  earth  and  were  falling.  He 
large;  and  as  by  this  time  the  sun  had  set  cried  out  with  relief  when  they  slowed,  as 
and  the  short  twilight  of  the  mountains  slow  they  did,  even  though  he  knew  it 
was  over  the  land,  the  larger  boulders  was  only  to  turn  on  the  ledge,  the  most 
resembled  men  waiting  by  the  road — men  perilous  point  of  the  whole  descent, 
whose  outlines  were  shadowy  and  vague.  Here,  in  a  breathless  stillness,  the  hum 
who  seemed  to  start  up  and  move  as  the  of  the  motor  having  stopped,  the  bare- 
truck  raced  past  them.  headed,   bare-armed  youth  at  his   side 

The   darkness   enveloped   them  while  eased  the  heavy,  creaking  truck  around, 

still  they  were  speeding  along  the  ridge,  inch  by  inch,  with  the  outer  wheel  in 

and  on  this  account  the  lights,  when  Ser-  front  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bank;  then, 

geant  Rouge  turned  them  on,  shot  across  'with  a  perfection  of  skill,  coaxed  it  again 

the  brink  of  the  range  and  disappeared  in  into  the  road  that  led  downward  in  a  suc- 

the  enormous  void  of  the  night  beyond,  cession  of  short  plunges.    At  times  the 

Where  the  road  leaves  the  right  to  de-  light  was  off  the  road  completely,  either 

scend  to  the  floor  of  the  canyon  that  leads  playing  on  the  stream  below  or  tracing 

out  by  way  of  Hassan  Chelebi  there  is  a  fantastic   patterns   on    the   rocky   slope 

mighty  grade  that  has  earned  for  itself  across  the  canyon,  and  they  were  drop- 

the  name  of  ''The  Big  Hill,"  in  the  Ian-  ping  down  the  hill  in  utter  darkness, 

guage  of  the  men  who  run  the  risks  of  the  They  reached  the  bottom;    the  motor 

Harpoot  trail.    To  ascend  it  is  the  work  caught  with  a  roar  and  lifted  them  over 

of  half  a  day  for  the  convoy,  the  trucks  the  bridge;    then,  turning  into  the  road 

proceeding  one  at  a  time  on  signals  from  that  in  places  wormed  itself  half  under 

above,  and  assisted  by  a  crew  of  helpers,  the  lofty  cliffs  as  if  trying  to  escape  from 

who,    especially   where    the   road   turns  its  narrow  prison,  they  sped  toward  Has- 

sharply  on  a  narrow  ledge,  must  dig  their  san  Chelebi. 

toes  in  deeply  and  shove  prodigiously  to  Between  fear  and  excitement,  George 

keep  them  from  going  over  the  edge,  to  was  in  a  constant  shivering.   .The  danger 

be  smashed  to  smithereens  on  the  rocks  and  the  darkness  frightened  him.     But 

some  hundreds  of  feet  below.     To  de-"  the  thought  of  the  errand  on  which  they 
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The  charging  truck,  the  .  .  .  dazzling  lights,  the  thunder  of  wheels,  and  the  harrowing  scream  of  the 
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were  bound,  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  rushing  through  the  night  on  a  mis- 
sion of  mercy,  thrilled  him.  So,  too,  did 
the  dash  and  daring,  the  cool  unconcern  of 
his  companion.  There  were  times  when 
he  completely  forgot  his  anxieties  in  ad- 
miration for  the  boy  who  could  risk  his 
life  for  others  with  such  indifference' to  his 
own  fate.    It  amazed  and  captivated  him. 

At  the  village,  on  the  spot  by  the  little 
stream  where  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
convoy  to  spend  the  night,  they  stopped 
and  took  on  water,  and  filled  the  tank 
with  fuel,  and  Sergeant  Rouge  looked  to 
the  comfort  of  his  passengers,  having 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  still  to  go.  Then 
along  the  rough  street  they  hurried  with 
a  great  rattling  and  rumbling,  the  lights 
revealing  stone  walls  and  huts  on  either 
side,  and  the  doorways  crowded  with 
veiled  women  and  ragged  children,  drawn 
from  their  evening  fires  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  commotion  and  speculate  as  to  the 
reason  for  such  unseemly  haste. 

Down  an  empty  valley,  where  the  dust 
lay  thick  on  the  road  and  spurted  aside 
under  the  heavy  tread  of  the  truck,  as 
the  sea  parts  under  the  feet  of  a  racing 
ship;  over  a  sullen  hill  and  then  to  a  high 
plateau,  where  the  night  wind  was  cold 
and  the  stars  seemed  strangely  near — 
down  valleys  and  over  hills,  endless  and 
innumerable,  with  no  light  of  camp-fire  or 
cottage  to  cheer  them  with  companion- 
ship— they  went  on  and  on. 

And  then  came  the  moment  when,  as 
they  reached  the  top  of  a  low  rise,  their 
headlights  struck  full  upon  three  bandits 
drawn  up  on  horseback  across  the  road 
before  them. 

In  the  instant  that  they  were  revealed, 
the  men  raised  their  rifles  with  grim 
swiftness.  At  the  same  time  the  horses, 
shrinking  from  the  blinding  glare,  began 
to  stir  restlessly.  Their  riders  angrily 
jerked  them  back  into  line.  George 
watched  with  the  fascination  of  terror. 
The  scene,  he  said,  would  never  leave  his 
mind.  The  three  fierce-looking  men, 
their  chests  crossed  with  cartridge-belts; 
the  anger  on  their  evil  faces;  the  trem- 
bling horses;    the  black,  ugly  rifles 

He  knew  well  that  the  bandits  on  the 
roads  in  Turkey  are  a  cruel  lot  of  men, 
who  kill  where  there  is  no  need  of  killing. 
The  rifles  even  then  were  covering  the 


truck.  In  a  second  they  would  crack. 
Panic  seized  him.  He  clutched  at  Ser- 
geant Rouge,  his  fingers  gripping  his 
shoulder  despairingly. 

''Stop !"  he  gasped. 

But  .  .  . 

"  Stop — ^hell ! "  said  Sergeant  Rouge  vi- 
olently. 

He  reached  forward,  and  at  once  the 
heavy  truck,  like  a  mammoth  unchained, 
leaped  at  the  horses,  which  promptly 
reared.  To  further  enliven  them,  he 
grasped  the  plunger  of  the  horn  and 
jammed  it  down — again  and  again.  The 
shriek  that  went  up  from  the  tortured 
device,  on  the  silence  of  the  empty  night, 
was  an  ear-splitting  crescendo  of  discord. 
The  charging  truck,  the  powerful,  daz- 
zling lights,  the  thunder  of  wheels,  and  the 
harrowing  scream  of  the  horn,  were  more 
than  the  horses  could  stand.  The  one  in 
the  centre  bolted,  crashed  into  its  neigh- 
bor on  the  right,  and  together  they  went 
floundering  off  into  the  darkness;  the 
third  as  quickly  wheeled  and  sprang  out 
of  the  road. 

The  truck  tore  on,  lurching  and  sway- 
ing. A  spiteful  bullet  slapped  the  back 
of  the  seat.  Then  something,  with  a  snap 
that  made  his  fingers  sting,  thudded  close 
beside  George's  hand,  still  clutching  his 
companion's  shoulder,  forcing  him  to  take 
it  away  and  nurse  it  until  the  pain  sub- 
sided. .  .  . 

It  seemed  to  George  that  thereafter 
Sergeant  Rouge  drove  even  more  daring- 
ly than  before,  crowding  the  truck  up  the 
hills,  one  after  another,  and  letting  it 
coast  almost  unchecked  down  every 
grade,  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  running 
wild,  and  threatening  each  moment  to 
plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  black  space 
beneath  them;  and,  further,  that  he 
grew  tired  toward  the  end.  For  some- 
times the  truck  would  swerve  dangerous- 
ly, and  it  would  take  all  his  skill  and 
strength  to  hold  it  in  the  road;  and  on 
several  occasions  they  narrowly  missed 
the  curves  toward  which  they  were  rac- 
ing, because  he  was  a  shade  too  slow  with 
the  wheel.  But  he  never  for  a  moment 
slackened  speed. 

They  came  noisily  through  the  gate  of 
the  compound  at  Sivas  (which  the  gate- 
keeper, roused  by  the  thunder  of  their 
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approach,  had  made  haste  to  open),  and 
halted  in  front  of  the  hospital.  The  night 
staff  began  to  remove  the  injured  pas- 
sengers, while  messengers  were  sent  to 
summon  the  doctors.  One  way  or  an- 
other, most  of  the  people  in  the  houses  of 
the  compound  were  awakened,  so  that 
there  quickly  gathered  a  group  of  men 
and  women  in  a  variety  of  attire.  Among 
them  was  the  housekeeper  of  the  station. 

It  was  her  voice  that  presently  was 
heard  demanding:  "Where  is  the  boy 
who  brought  them  in?" 

The  question  was  not  answered  until 
George,  recalling  that  he  had  seen  noth- 
ing of  Sergeant  Rouge  since  their  arrival, 
thought  to  look  in  the  driver's  seat,  which, 
being  in  the  dark,  had  escaped  notice. 
There  he  found  him,  in  a  faint.  They 
lifted  him  out  and  carried  him  indoors, 
where  the  light  revealed  his  sleeve  red 
with  blood,  and  his  face  very  pale  be- 
neath the  dust  that  covered  it. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  it  was  to  find 
the  housekeeper  bending  over  him,  while 


behind  her  were  the  other  members  of  the 
station. 

His  lips  parted  in  a  familiar  grin.  "  Did 
I  make  it?"  he  inquired  hoarsely. 

''That  you  did,"  said  the  housekeeper 
emphatically.  "And  you  were  very 
brave  to  come  through  so  much  danger. 
You  saved " 

"And  I  got  in  by  twelve  o'clock?" 

"Why,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "I  think 
— yes,"  she  added  definitely,  glancing  at 
the  watch  on  her  wrist.    "But  what " 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Sergeant 
Rouge.  "  It  was  what  I  tried  to  do.  But 
I  guess  you're  wrong  about  the  danger 
and  me  being  brave.  There  was  nothing 
like  that  in  it  at  all.    No,  ma'am." 

He  gave  a  little  chuckle.  Then  he 
added: 

"I  was  just  wanting  a  bed  and  that 
bite  to  eat  you  spoke  of.  That  was  all. 
You  see,  I  don't  take  much  to  the  life  on 
the  road.  It's  too  wild  for  me.  Why, 
say,  I'm  so  darned  tame  now  a  spice  of 
danger  would  scare  me  cold." 


DREAMS 

By  Gertrude   Hall 


EVER  do  I  come  upon  a 
chapter  on  dreams  but  I 
read  it.  Never  does  any 
one  talk  about  dreams  but 
I  listen.  I  induce  people 
to  tell  me  what  they  have 
dreamed.  I  go  to  bed  with  the  strong 
formulated  hope  every  night  that  I  may 
dream. 

I  seldom  find  in  the  literature  upon 
dreams  quite  what  I  would  like  to.  The 
more  serious  articles  tell  one  that  though 
in  old  days  it  was  held  that  the  spirit  of 
the  sleeper  really  visited  the  regions  and 
had  the  experiences  painted  by  his  dream, 
science  forbids  a  belief  in  this.  Further, 
that  all  one  dreams  is  in  some  sort 
reminiscence ;  that  each  fantastic  episode 
has  been  suggested  by  an  impression  or 
thought  at  some  time  during  wakeful- 
ness. The  brain,  in  madness,  they  say, 
acts,  while  awake,  as,  in  a  state  of  sanity, 


it  only  acts  in  sleep.  The  sleeping  brain 
is  therefore  mad.  All  this,  which  may  so 
easily  be  true,  I  should  regret  having 
incontrovertibly  proved  to  me.  I  like 
better  to  think  that  dreams,  some  of 
them,  have  a  sort  of  significance,  which  a 
sage,  by  the  grace  of  God  wise  enough, 
might  interpret.  The  fact  that  no  such 
sage  exists  does  not  signify.  The  dream 
need  never  be  interpreted.  One  only 
likes  to  imagine  that  it  is  interpretable, 
and  then  wonder  about  it. 

One  is  loath  to  classify  anything  so 
charming  as  dreaming,  anything  which 
besides  claims  so  great  a  part  of  lifetime, 
as  without  exception  mere  froth  on  the 
surface  of  sleep.  As  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
tricate markings  of  the  human  palm,  one 
craves  to  find  for  it  some  sort  of  reason  a 
little  profound.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  strictly  scientific  to  believe  that  one  has 
a  soul.    Most  of  us  quietly  take  our  souls 
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for  granted.  And  when  we  feel  the  need 
to  invest  with  dignity  the  beautiful  move- 
ments of  the  imagination  in  sleep,  we  try 
to  relate  them  somehow  to  the  soul.  The 
soul,  we  suppose,  is  aware  of  things  which 
the  brain  does  not  consciously  know,  and 
sometimes  in  sleep  contrives  to  give  the 
mind  a  hint  which  it  can  keep  hold  of 
after  emerging  from  its  dream. 

But  this  just  now  and  then.  One 
would  laugh  at  the  notion  of  attaching 
importance  to  the  ordinary  nightly 
dream.  It  is  so  obviously  just  fun  which 
the  imagination  is  having  when  let  out  of 
school,  so  to  speak,  freed  from  rule  and 
constraint.  If  the  servant-girl  has  lent 
one  her  dream-book,  one  may  not  be 
above  turning  the  well-thumbed  leaves 
to  be  warned,  if  one  has  dreamed  of  eat- 
ing, that  it  will  be  well  to  practise  great 
frugality,  or  if  one  has  dreamed  of  a 
snake,  to  look  out  for  an  enemy.  But  it 
will  be  for  the  sake  of  the  laugh,  and  one 
will  forget  all  about  it.  Can  one  think  of 
classification  more  offensive  to  the  pride 
of  intelligence  than  that  which  should  in- 
clude one  among  persons  who  believe  in 
dreams  ? 

No,  the  ordinary  nightly  dream  seems 
to  be  just  the  pictured  story-book  by 
which  nature,  the  kind  old  nurse,  enlivens 
the  hours  of  darkness  for  her  children. 
Going  to  bed  is  to  the  healthy  habitual 
dreamer  like  starting  off  on  a  journey  of 
adventure.  The  most  delicious  element 
in  it  all  is  that,  continually,  of  surprise.  If 
it  be  true,  as  we  are  informed,  that  we 
ourselves  have  prepared  the  surprise,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  we  are  genuinely 
surprised  by  the  turn  our  dreams  take,  by 
the  discoveries  we  make;  completely 
taken  in  by  ourselves.  We  expect  nothing 
but  this,  and  the  other  happens.  We  ask 
a  question,  mentally  formulating  an  an- 
swer, and  a  different  answer  is  given.  We 
open  a  box  which  might  easily  pass  for  a 
tea-caddy — though  it  resembles,  too,  the 
tin  lantern  we  bought  yesterday  for  a 
child ;  we  look  into  it  in  the  sure  expecta- 
tion of  finding  the  tea  we  need — no,  it  con- 
tains a  few  pinches  of  dried  rose-leaves 
and  a  fragment  of  purple  pastel.  We 
climb  many  flights  of  stairs  in  a  city  house, 
supposing  that  we  shall  at  last  reach  the 
roof.  No,  upon  emerging  from  the  scuttle 
we  stand  in  open  country,  among  little 


hills  and  trees.  We  follow  a  path  wind- 
ing through  the  grass;  presently  it  bends 
sharply  down-hill,  and  before  we  know 
what  is  coming  we  are  back  in  a  city 
square.  We  go  to  the  looking-glass  to  put 
on  our  hat:  instead  of  the  face  which  we 
habitually  see  reflected,  there  looks  back 
at  us  an  animated  brunette  with  frizzled 
hair,  snapping  black  eyes,  and  a  brilliant 
color.  .  The  hat  she  is  tying  on  is  as  un- 
looked-for as  the  face — one  such  as  heaven 
forbid  we  should  be  seen  wearing!  A 
tasteless  black  affair  with  bright  red  roses. 

Only  a  little  less  diverting  than  the 
surprises  of  dreams  are,  when  we  recon- 
sider them  by  daylight,  the  things  which 
in  dream  have  not  in  the  least  surprised 
us.  Our  friend  is  to  perform  in  some 
public  show.  We  examine  the  costume 
she  proposes  to  wear,  and  see,  without  any 
question  of  its  propriety,  a  skirt  of  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length,  composed  of  black 
net  with  a  sprinkling  of  spangles,  over  a 
loose  swinging  fringe  of  black  velvet 
straps. 

Now  if  it  be  that  we  ourselves  have  ar- 
ranged all  this  which  is  to  surprise  our 
own  minds,  it  seems  quite  legitimate  to 
feel  flattered.  The  intelligence  which  in- 
vents it  all  is  so  much  richer  in  resource 
than  we  can  claim  to  be.  We  admire  to 
the  point  of  envy  the  fertility,  the  dramat- 
ic quality,  of  the  mind  which  frames  our 
dreams.  The  acuteness  of  observation, 
too.  Dream  versions  of  figures  which  are 
familiar  to  us  by  day,  while  acting  per- 
haps fantastically,  are  continually  saying 
and  doing  things  which  we  recognize  as 
perfectly  characteristic,  though  depend- 
ing upon  idiosyncrasies  we  had  not  while 
waking  consciously  noted.  We  of  the  day 
get  so  tired  of  our  little  habitual  round  of 
thoughts;  the  limits  of  our  intelligence 
are  so  fast-set;  our  imagination  is  so 
languid;  but  the  other,  that  ourself  of 
the  night,  is  a  poet,  a  novelist,  is  a  won- 
der !  Once  in  a  while  we  catch  that  other 
in  the  very  exercise,  and  recognize  it  in  a 
flash  for  our  self.  It  is  when  we  dream  of 
reading,  and  are  aware  that  even  while 
we  do  so  we  are  creating  the  text.  The 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  we  perform 
the  feat  wakes  a  consciousness  in  us  of 
amazement.  If  anything  of  the  text 
clings  to  the  memory  after  we  wake,  what 
dull  dead  leaves  they  turn  out  to  be  which 
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we  mistook  for  gold !    Once  in  a  while, 
though,  there  is  left  among  them  to  de- 
-light  us  a  glimmering  grain  or  two. 

To  make  up  a  dream,  say  for  literary 
purposes,  is  singularly  difficult.  I  mean 
a  dream  which  could  deceive  an  observant 
dreamer  into  supposing  it  a  real  one.  The 
dream  quality  is  a  thing  so  especial.  It 
has  something  in  common  with  the  qual- 
ity of  likeness  in  portraiture.  Very  sub- 
tle, and  any  invention  seems  unable  to 
supply  it.  What  the  reason  is  for  the 
touch  of  queerness  almost  invariably  pres- 
ent in  dreams,  who  can  say?  But  that 
characteristic  it  is  which  most  stamps  a 
dream  as  a  dream.  Now  a  thing  is  not 
truly  queer  which  can  be  predicted.  The 
waking  mind  can  seldom  be  queer  in  just 
the  unforeseeable  dream  way.  Never  is 
a  dream  entirely  lifelike  for  long.  Con- 
vincing as  it  is  while  we  sleep,  when  we 
reconsider  it  after  waking  some  detail  of 
it  advertises  its  character  of  dream.  We 
are  at  a  great  costume-ball;  the  company, 
all  in  the  daintiest  pastel  colors,  of 
eighteenth-century  effect,  faint  visual 
echo  of  Watteau,  perform  together  some 
figure  of  a  dance  symbolizing  the  seasons. 
We  are  one  of  the  dancers.  Our  eyes  fall 
upon  our  feet,  and  we  behold  them  in- 
cased in  the  black  walking-boots,  not  at 
all  eighteenth  century,  which  are  in  fact 
ours  for  the  daily  tramp.  A  wave  of 
mortification  sweeps  over  us.  We  look 
shyly  around  to  see  if  any  one  has  noticed 
them,  then  brace  ourself  with  the  thought 
that  if  that  solecism  of  our  feet  had  been 
going  to  rouse  the  scorn  of  the  assembly 
this  would  already  have  happened.  If 
our  shame  is  acute,  we  perhaps,  say  to  our- 
seK  that  it  is  only  a  dream,  upon  which 
reflection  follows  instant  comfort,  for  the 
dream  is  usually  at  that  point  dropped 
for  a  different  one.  Or,  we  witness  a 
frightful  accident,  a  tram-car  running  over 
somebody.  The  shock  of  it  sets  us  gasp- 
ing so  that  we  come  to.  The  picture  has 
been  so  vivid  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
recover  from  the  sense  of  having  actually 
beheld  a  catastrophe.  Then,  quieting 
down,  we  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
though  the  street  and  the  car  were  full  of 
people,  no  one  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  crushed  man,  no  one  but  we,  while 
the  most  immediate  sign  of  an  accident, 
outside  of  a  dream,  is,  as  we  know,  the 


concourse  of  people  gathering  around  it 
in  an  instant  from  no  one  knows  where. 

The  touch  of  queerness,  we  said,  is  the 
characteristic  which  most  stamps  a  dream 
as  a  dream;  to  the  touch  of  queerness  let 
us  add  the  touch  of  exaggeration.  One 
has  caught  oneself  sometimes  in  the  very 
act  of  dropping  asleep,  and  has  perceived 
how  an  image  of  the  waking  brain  turned 
into  a  dream-image.  One  was  consider- 
ing casually  the  shaft  by  which  the  inner 
rooms  of  a  tall  building  receive  the  modi- 
fied light  of  heaven.  While  one  was 
awake,  it  was  no  higher  than  the  highest 
of  such  structures  one  had  ever  seen.  All 
at  once  it  shot  up  to  an  incalculable 
height;  row  reared  itself  above  row  of  the 
little  black  rectangles  which  were  win- 
dows, till  one  could  no  longer  see  the  top. 
The  New  York  hotel  had  turned  into  a 
weird  dream-palace.  It  is  possible  that 
dreams  are  qualified  by  our  tastes  and 
predilections,  that  we  dream  somewhat 
as  we  like  it.  I  have  in  mind  that  touch 
of  exaggeration.  Some  of  us  have  a  fancy 
for  excess,  for  accent,  dwell  with  relish 
upon  imaginations  of  boundless  plains, 
boundless  waters,  heaven-kissing  moun- 
tains, abysses  in  whose  depths  dwells  un- 
broken night;  love  the  sense  of  immensity, 
are  fascinated  as  well  as  awed  by  the  prod- 
igies of  astronomy,  eagerly  climb  great 
heights,  alps  or  belfries,  for  the  marvel  of 
glutting  our  eyes  with  a  wide  prospect; 
even  in  pictures  have  a  preference  for 
those  which  dwarf  the  human  figure  so  as 
to  make  great  the  scale  of  the  scenery.  It 
is  perhaps  to  such  of  us  that  the  vastness 
of  dreams  offers  its  gratifications. 

But  the  touch  of  exaggeration  in  splen- 
dor is  the  feature  of  dreams  which  most 
makes  us  wake  with  the  sense  of  having 
lived  in  romance.  Earth  cannot  match 
it;  the  imagination  takes  what  earth  has 
shown  it  of  most  splendid,  and  multiplies 
it  by  just  what  number  it  will.  Dream 
cathedrals  can  be  so  vast  that  from  the 
clear-story  the  throng  of  the  faithful  forms 
but  a  dim  swarming  mass.  The  fountains 
of  dream  gardens  can  have,  instead  of 
such  a  number  of  grouped  marble  or 
bronze  figures  as  we  have  seen  at  Ver- 
sailles or  in  Rome,  figures  towering  and 
innumerable,  touched  with  golden  light. 
As  for  banquets — a  hint  of  the  possible 
poetry  of  food  must  have  been  given  by 
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earthly  cooks,  but  the  ingenious  pic- 
turesque magnificence  of  dream  feasts 
can  be  Keatsian,  no  less.  It  is  said  that 
one  never  eats  of  dream  food.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  sometimes  does,  though  not 
so  as  to  taste  it,  any  more  than  one  tastes 
it  at  dinner-parties  often,  when  one  is  in- 
terested in  the  spectacle  and  the  talk.  I 
have  never  examined  it  closely,  but  had 
just  an  impression  of  glitter  and  exquisite- 
ness,  related  to  forms  sometimes  familiar, 
sometimes  new  and  strange. 

But  these  are  the  dreams  of  choice  oc- 
casional nights.  Sometimes  instead  of  an 
exaggeration  in  size  and  richness,  it  will 
be  in  intensity  of  beauty,  more  accurate- 
ly, intensity  in  one's  sense  of  the  things 
being  beautiful.  There  will  be  Greek  seas 
of  sapphire  blue,  strewn  with  golden  wil- 
low-leaves (always  that  touch  of  ca- 
price !),  and  while  a  boat  takes  us  past 
velvety  islands,  the  boatman  chants  a 
Greek  name,  which  we  remember  still  at 
waking,  then  suddenly  have  forgotten. 
Or  we  are  walking  on  snowy  mountain- 
heights.  The  masses  of  snow  are  so  ma- 
jestically beautiful  that  something  whis- 
pers to  us  they  are  more  than  natural. 
The  knowledge  dawns  that  Michelangelo 
moulded  them.  Or,  there  spreads  before 
us  a  landscape  all  mellow  gold  with  au- 
tumn. Among  the  stacked  cornstalks 
walks  pensively  a  lion  incapable  of  harm, 
a  gentle  lion.  The  dreamy  light  over  all 
suggests  that  it  is  perhaps  the  hour  when 
he  will  lie  down  with  the  lamb.  We  re- 
turn to  the  real  world  with  the  sense  of 
having  been  on  a  vacation.  The  same 
exaggeration  goes  to  darken  the  bad 
dreams.  We  visit  holes  of  more'^unspeak- 
able  squalor  than  we  have  ever  in  fact 
seen,  behold  poverty  more  dire  and  de- 
graded. An  intensity  of  horror  which 
wakes  us  struggling  will  pertain  to  a  cause 
totally  inadequate,  such  a  thing  as  a  puff 
of  woolly  gray  dust,  softly  but  inexorably 
rolling  toward  us  across  the  floor  on  the 
draft  that  blows  under  the  door.  There 
lived  in  a  dream  once  a  tiny  sluglike  ani- 
mal belonging  to  a  malignant  Chinaman, 
from  which  emanated  an  effluence  so  evil 
that  it  was  feared  should  the  creature 
escape  from  the  bottle  in  which  the  China- 
man kept  it  it  might  miasmatically  infect 
-the  whole  world. 

One  wonders  why  certain  dreams  come 


so  often.  Not  the  very  same  dream,  but 
the  same  scheme  of  dream,  with  different 
developments.  One  can  see  why  one 
should  dream  that  one  must  appear  on 
the  stage  in  a  dramatic  performance  when 
one  does  not  know  a  word  of  one's  part; 
or  why  one  should  be  trying  to  make 
ready  to  start  on  a  journey,  and  find  none 
of  the  things  needed  either  to  put  on  or  to 
pack;  or  part  of  one's  clothing  has  been 
omitted  in  dressing,  or  mysteriously  lost. 
Why,  when  there  is  dream  necessity  to 
hurry,  one's  fingers  should  become  cork 
and  one's  feet  lead.  It  is  very  nearly  ob- 
vious why  one  dreams  these  things.  But 
why  does  a  person  dream  so  often,  for  in- 
stance, that  she  has  moved  into  a  new 
house  (the  house  always  vaster  and  richer 
than  any  she  has  really  lived  in)  and  goes 
from  room  to  room  examining  the  strange 
architecture  and  furniture,  planning  the 
installation  of  her  family  in  the  sump- 
tuous apartments,  the  person  being  one 
who  has  in  reality  seldom  moved  or  had 
much  to  do  with  the  encumbent  arrange- 
ments ?  And  why  does  one  so  often  go  up 
and  down  infinite  flights  of  stairs  and 
through  strange  narrow  passages  leading 
to  unexpected  things?  Experience  does 
not  give  us  so  very  much  of  that.  Per- 
haps it  is  merely  because  the  dream 
charms  one,  it  is  part  of  the  as  you  like  it 
of  sleep. 

One  could  almost  believe  that  there 
exist  dream  places  to  which  one  can  go. 
We  are  fairly  positive  that  we  have  re- 
peatedly visited  in  dream  the  same  villa, 
the  same  city,  the  same  suburb  of  a  city, 
where  there  is  a  gate-tower  and  a  terraced 
garden  of  shrubs,  all  full  of  a  charming 
queerness  and  strange  charm,  and  having 
not  much  relation  to  anything  we  have 
really  known.  If  there  is  no  such  objec- 
tive dream  region,  then  it  is  sure  that  the 
same  surroundings  can  be  dreamed  more 
than  once.  Why,  we  know  our  way  about 
that  villa,  through  those  city  streets,  from 
having  been  there  so  many  times.  In 
them,  instead  of  meeting  at  every  turn  the 
unexpected,  it  is  finding  the  familiar  which 
constitutes  the  surprise. 

A  curious  hint  is  given  by  dreams  of 
things  which  are  impossible  subjects,  it 
would  seem,  of  thought.  I  hardly  know 
how  to  tell  my  meaning,  but  fellow 
dreamers  will  be  able  to  interpret  by  their 
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^  own  experience.    We  ha-C-e  dreamed  some-  dispute  it,  its  losses.    First  the  actual  loss 

thing,  it  was  clear,  the  impression  lingers  of  beloved  persons,  and  then  the  closing 

when  we  wake.    But  it  is  not  reducible  to  up  of  the  space  they  occupied,  the  fading 

terms  of  thought,  much  less  words.    We  of  the  wake  they  left,  the  loss  of  one's 

have  no  grasp  on  it  as  an  image  or  a  sensa-  sorrow  for  them,  the  sense  one  has  of 

tion,  yet  in  some  remote  corner  of  ourself  being  helplessly  unfaithful  to  them  by 

we  know  perfectly  what  it  was.    It  is  not  the  very  law  of  one's  nature, 
a  matter  of  having  forgotten — the  thing 
is  inexpressible  to  others  or  ourself.    Only  "  But  each  day  brings  its  petty  dust 

•i.     ir  1       „        1,    ^  v      „     ^    ^  u     ir  :^  1.,,^  Our  soon-choked  souls  to  ml, 

Itself  knows  what  it  was,  and  itself  is  bur-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

led  away  somewhere  withm  us.     When  And  not  because  we  will." 

vainly  trying  to  master  the  conception  of 

the  fourth  dimension  we  are  reminded  of  But  while  this  is  true  of  our  waking 

those  dreams.  moments,  it  is  not  so,  we  discover,  of  our 

There  are  those,  of  course,  to  whom  mysterious  sleeping  self.  Again  and 
dreams  represent  merely  unrest,  comfort-  again  they  come  in  the  night,  the  adored 
less  slumbers,  their  dreams  are  a  sort  of  and  lost,  and  the  yearning  affection  for 
suffering.  They  wake  fatigued,  as  if  them  is  all  there,  fresh  as  at  first,  though 
there  had  been  exertion.  But  the  more  it  may  be  many  years  since  one  has  seen 
fortunate  sleepers,  though  the  experience  them  outside  of  a  dream.  The  character- 
they  pass  through  in  dream  may  to  the  istic  marks  of  dreams  will  be  most  likely 
reason  be  painful,  suffer  no  more  than  on  those  dreams  of  them,  the  queerness, 
they  would  in  reading  the  same  in  a  book,  the  exaggeration,  the  incoherence,  but  a 
The  nerves  of  pain  seem  drugged.  Be-  reality  so  sweet  and  intense  belongs  to  the 
hind  their  most  acute  dream  embarrass-  outgoing  of  affection  toward  them  that 
ments  there  exists  a  sort  of  saving  realiza-  one  is  only  glad  of  the  renewal  of  anguish 
tion  that  it  is  after  all  a  dream,  that  if  it  which  so  often  accompanies  it.  One  is 
become  intolerable  they  can  defy  it  and  grateful  for  the  reassurance  that  some- 
awake,  thing  within  us  is  holding  fast  in  its  secret 

In  a  dream  we  have  known  a  fact  we  stronghold  that  which  has  been  confided 
had  completely  forgotten,  as  far  as  wak-  to  it.  Thickly  showering  daily  impressions 
ing  hours  go;  in  dream  we  have  solved  an  may  through  the  years  bury  it  under  more 
arithmetical  problem,  lived  out  the  plot  and  more  deeply,  but,  as  the  dreams  are 
of  a  story,  have  been  the  story  as  well  as  there  to  show,  not  destroy  it.  The  dreams 
the  reader;  we  have  composed  poetry  testify  to  the  triumph  of  love  over  time, 
(very  indifferent),  we  have  committed  a  What  is  the  ideal  while  we  wake  is  proved 
pun,  not  witty,  to  be  sure,  after  we  waked,  to  be  the  real  when  we  sleep. 
but  yet  according  to  rule;  have  invented  And  concluding,  as  we  choose  to  do, 
a  conundrum,  an  anecdote,  and  made  a  that  some  of  our  dreams  are  related  to 
joke  which  woke  us  shaking  with  laughter,  the  soul,  or  that  we  are  upon  occasion 
Such  diversions  come  to  vary  the  nights  nearest  to  our  souls  when  asleep,  we  find 
of  us  children.  Could  ingenuity  invent  ourselves  yielding  to  the  inclination  some- 
richer  phantasmagoria  than  we  are  of-  times  to  imagine  a  significance  in  dreams 
fered  ?  As  if  to  preclude  our  failing  for  a  whose  intimations  our  intelligence,  which 
moment  to  be  entertained,  the  scenes  melt  would  perhaps  not  have  evolved  them, 
into  one  another,  the  personages  change  yet  finds  it  possible  to  support.  One  had 
personality,  sometimes  are  even  com-  quarrelled  with  a  friend;  while  wanting 
pletely  two  persons  in  one.  to  make  up,  one  supposed  him  angry  and 

That  they  adorn  by  their  touch  of  fancy  unapproachable,  until  one  dreamed  that 

the  commonest  night  is  reason  enough  he  came  offering  an  armful  of  crimson 

why  we  should  glorify  dreams,  but  there  roses.     Waking,  one  felt  sure  that  his 

is  another  reason  why  we  hold  them  dear,  heart  like  one's  own  begged  pardon.    The 

and  I  was  thinking  of  it  chiefly  when  I  close  of  the  episode,  it  happened,  placed 

began  this  humble  dissertation.     There  the  dream  in  the  right.    By  another  friend 

can  be  in  them  such  comfort.    The  most  one  feared  oneself  forgotten,  outgrown, 

sorrowful  experiences  of  life,  are,  few  will  until  one  dreamed  that  that  person  called 
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one  by  an  old  pet  name,  never  used  by 
any  one  else,  and  which  meant  in  itself 
remembrance  of  the  old  affectionate 
terms.  And  one  woke  cheered.  One  re- 
ceived a  dream  letter  from  a  person  who 
had  long,  long  not  written.  Amid  the 
confused  dream  characters  one  word 
stood  forth  very  clear:  Mizpah!  After 
that,  one  seemed  to  know  how  it  was. 
One  dreamed  of  visiting  hell,  and  was 
struck  by  the  simplicity  and  justice  of 
its  torment:  a  passionate,  a  surpassing, 
sleepless  regret  for  the  evil  done.  One 
beheld  in  dream  the  Lord  Christ.  He 
pointed  at  a  star  directly  overhead,  say- 
ing: "That  is  the  star  which  shall  guide 
you,"  and  one  understood  the  parable  to 
mean  that  the  highest  he  could  conceive 
should  be  the  Christian's  rule  of  life. 
Fancy  loves  to  indulge  itself,  attributing 
to  dreams  of  the  kind  a  sort  of  wise  intui- 
tion. One  wonders  and  weaves  theories^ 
It  is  safest,  no  doubt,  to  hold  them 
loosely. 

But  the  most  memorable  dreams  of  all 
are  connected  with  no  image,  or,  if  they 
be,  it  is  not  remembered  as  the  important 
fact  about  them.  They  consist  of  an  im- 
pression received,  one  hardly  knows  how, 
in  sleep — a  conviction  with  which  one 
wakes. 

^^Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me, 
and  mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof  ^^  re- 
lates Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 

^^In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night , 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men, 

^^Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake. 

"  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face  ; 
the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up. 

^'  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof ;  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes, 
there  was  silence ^  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying : 


^^  Shall  mortal  ''man  be  more  just  than 
God  ?  Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his 
maker .?" 

It  has  not  much  in  common,  this  dream, 
with  the  whimsical  dream  spirit  which 
has  one  stoking  a  furnace  with  bricks  of 
chocolate  cake,  or  handling  snow  which 
is  warm  to  the  touch.  The  ancient  friend 
of  Job  woke  surely  with  a  sense  of  having 
had  the  conjectures  of  his  outreaching 
faith  confirmed  by  a  mighty  revelation. 

The  dream  quoted  may  be  literature, 
it  is  however  typical.  The  awakened 
dreamer's  sense  of  the  message  of  the 
night  is  described  to  perfection:  the  sense 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  to  it 
than  he  can  remember  on  waking;  that, 
in  fact,  he  had  while  asleep  the  conscious- 
ness of  something  greater  than  he  really 
could  grasp,  could  put  into  articulate 
thought.  "^  thing  was  secretly  brought  to 
me,  and  mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof.^' 
The  thing,  the  revelation,  brought  was 
felt  to  be  complete;  but  what  the  ear,  the 
conscious  mind,  could  seize  was  recog- 
nized as  partial. 

One  of  the  chief  points  concerned  with 
the  like  revelations  of  the  night  is  that  the 
dreamer  places  faith  in  those  which  have 
come  to  himself,  whatever  he  may  think 
of  those  communicated  by  others.  Cer- 
tainty is  after  all  the  result  of  accord  be- 
tween a  proposition  and  the  way  one  in- 
timately feels  things  to  be;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  revelations  in  question,  one  does 
not  doubt,  because  it  seems  part  of  one's 
essential  being  to  know  that  the  thing  is 
true.  One  may  for  the  rest  of  life  go  on 
getting  courage  from  mental  reference  to 
a  thing  of  which  one  received  assurance, 
like  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  "in  visions  of 
the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
men." 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    DIARY   OF    JOHN    HOWARD    PAYNE, 
AUTHOR   OF    ''HOME,    SWEET    HOME" 

Edited  by   Thatcher   T.    Payne   Luquer 

Illustrations  from  old  engravings  and  prints 

[SECOND   PAPER] 


Saturday,  February  3.     (Continued.) 


SAW  Lowndes,  who,  after 
a  deal  of  manoeuvring  to 
conceal  that  my  order  had 
been  given,  no  doubt,  to 
some  of  my  Covent  Garden 
foes,  confessed  that  he  was 
not  at  the  Theatre.  He  tampered,  try- 
ing to  get  the  copyright  for  publication, 
and  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  He 
said  that  Simkin  and  Marshall  gave  Soane 
Ten  Pounds  for  the  Innkeeper's  Daughter, 
and  lost  by  it :  that  The  Warlock  of  the 
Glen  produced  the  author  fourteen  pounds 
in  books,  and  the  publisher  nothing !  At 
any  rate,  that  is  as  much  as  'tis  worth ! 


Went  to  the  Theatre  in  the  evening. 
Tremendous  House,  but  dull  audience. 
Sir  Lumley  St.  George  Skeffington,^^  with 
his  tremendous  black  whiskers  and  semi 
circular  back  was  stuck  by  the  side  of 
Carr  in  the  little  Prompter's  Sentry  Box, 
and  did  not  recognise  me:  but,  after- 
wards, as  Miss  Cubitt  mentioned  my 
name  in  the  Green  Room  passage,  caught 
at  it  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  and 
civility;  and  we  talked  over  old  times, 
when  I  was  acting  and  his  new  play  came 
out  and  was  damned.  I  received  fresh 
congratulations,  and  Miss  Cubitt  intro- 
duced me  to  Lord  William  Lenox.^^  Mr. 
Calcraf  t  desired  to  be  introduced  and  was 
very  complimentary. 


The  speech  they  wanted  me  to  cut  out, 
the  only  one  opposed  last  night  to  night 

♦  •»The  foot-notes  to  this  article  will  be  found  on  page 
246. 


was  bravoed.     Miss  Kelly  did  not  play 
so  well,  but  Wallack  much  better. 

Monday,  February  ^th.  No  offer  for 
the  copyright  of  Therese.  Dibdin's  play 
is  on  the  subject  of  Kenilworth.  Went 
up  to  the  Theatre  in  the  evening.  His 
Majesty's  intended  visit  to  the  Theatre 
tomorrow,  announced  at  the  doors.  The 
attraction  of  this  night  injured  by  it. 
The  audience  were  dull  to  the  serious 
points  of  Therese,  and  took  all  the  comic 
ones  enthusiastically;  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  its  coming  after  a  serious  opera, 
and  rather  a  heavy  one.  Miss  Kelly  is 
not  well,  and  seems,  by  her  first  success, 
almost  frightened  out  of  the  power  of 
doing  so  wonderfully  again.  Fontaine 
greatly  applauded  throughout.  Wallack 
not  so  much :  and  is  already  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  part.  Foolish  young  man ! 
These  are  the  things  he  excels  in,  and  not 
intellectual  ones:  yet  he  must  fritter 
away  his  reputation  by  showing  how 
feebly  he  enters  into  the  loftier  creations 
of  Shakespeare.  His  Majesty  has  com- 
manded Who's  Who?  as  the  afterpiece. 
EUiston  says  he  will  see  Therese  next 
week.  There  was  hissing  the  moment 
Russel  ^^  came  to  the  word — by  command 
— and  much  after  the  announcement,  but 
it  was  overpower'd  by  the  applause  & 
huzza's.  Of  course,  the  Court  will  take 
care  of  these  points  tomorrow.  All  were 
talking  of  the  sale  of  John  Kemble's 
Books.  Called  at  Miller's  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  &  saw  two  numbers  of  a  new 
graphic  work  from  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lished by  Carey,  called  "American  Scen- 
ery" &  a  very  beautifully  engraved  & 
ornamented  fac-simile  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  besides  some  late 
papers,  with  announcements  of  Kean. 
Called  at  Davis's  on  Felter  Lane,  who 
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congratulated   me;     rec'd   a   card   from  "where's    the    Queen!     God    save    the 

Capt.  Simpson,  &  an  anonymous  letter  Queen!"      One    called    ''King     George 

in  a  female  hand  with  a  copy  of  the  Wells  forever!"     Another    answered    "Queen 

Advertisement.  George  forever ! "     "  God  save  the  King " 

Tuesday,  Feb.  6th.     The  King  came  to  was   sung   at   the   beginning,   after   the 

the  Theatre  this  evening.     Great  prepa-  opera,  and  then  "Rule  Brittannia,"  in 

rations,  of  course,  were  made.     A  canopy  which  the  King  joined.     I  observed  that 

put  up  at  the  private  box  entrance  &  a  he  bowed  at  the  end  of  every  verse  of 

room  magnificently  fitted  up,  leading  to  "God  save  the  King."    I  was  on  the 


the  stage  box,  R.  H.,  through  a  smaller 
room.  Elliston  obtained  the  loan  of 
things  to  the  amount,  (he  sayd)  of  1400 


stage  with  the  singers  of  the  national 
anthem,  and  I  had  Mrs.  Edwin  and  Miss 
Tree  with  me;  but  I  managed  to  keep 
behind.  No  one,  how- 
ever, could  have  a  better 
view;  and  the  toute  en- 
semble was  tremendous. 
Countless  heads,  all  vo- 
ciferating ;  numberless 
hats  and  handkerchiefs 
waving ;  one  mighty 
mass,  all  in  frightfully 
tumultuous  motion;  and 
all  eyes  directed  to  the 
one  point,  where  the 
King  stood,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Box;  the  Duke  of 
York  on  one  side,  on  the 
other,  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence; and  officers  of 
state  filling  the  Box  be- 
hind him.  At  the  farce, 
his  Majesty  laughed 
very  heartily  &  the  long 
ridges  of  his  cheeks, 
seemed  full  of  hearty 
good  humor,  he  bent  for- 
pounds  in  value,  to  decorate  this  royal  wards,  see  sawing  back  &  forth,  with 
apartment,  which  was  really  very  splen-  peals  of  laughter.  Two  Beef  Eaters 
did.  His  Majesty  was  sixteen  minutes  stood  on  the  stage  at  the  two  sides  of  the 
in  the  room,  previously  to  entering  the  Box,  with  their  Halberts.  They  are  re- 
box,  and  Winston  said  he  seemed  to  be  lieved  every  half  hour,  as,  formerly,  one 
talking  of  one  thing,  and  thinking,  all  the  fell  down  dead  in  consequence  of  being 
while,  of  another.  He  stopped,  involun-  kept  standing  for  several  hours,  not 
tarily,  as  he  was  going  in,  &  fetched  an  daring  to  retire  for  the  relief  of  nature, 
unconscious  sigh.  The  applause  pre-  They  laughed  heartily,  too,  these  last 
dominated,  and  the  noise  was  tremendous,  night's  Beef  Eaters,  which,  is,  I  believe, 
shouting,  clapping  and  then  an  universal  not  considered  as  etiquette, 
jumping  which  made  a  sound  like  the  The  Green  Room  presented  an  amusing 
rumbling  of  an  earthquake.  His  Majesty  scene.  The  actors  and  actresses  divert- 
was  drest  in  plain  blue  with  a  red,  em-  ing  themselves  exceedingly;  and  great 
broider'd  collar  &  black  stock,  the  coat  folks  frequently  passing  in  and  out.  All 
button'd  all  the  way  up.  He  is  very  tall  were  making  fun  of  Elliston,  Winston  & 
&  proportionally  stout,  a  gigantic  look;  Russel,  in  their  court  dresses.  George 
and  his  face  very  like  the  pictures.  He  Colman  the  Younger^^  (an  old  man  to 
bowed,  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  &  bear  a  juvenile  cognomen)  came  in. 
smiled  repeatedly.     They  called  out  often    Taylor,  of  the  Sun,  (author  of  M.  Tonson) 


Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
Drawn  and  engraved  by  W.  Wallis  for  the  "  Walks  Through  London." 
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Miss  Kelly  as  "Annette." 
Engraved  by  T.  Wright,  from  a  drawing  by  Walton. 


Mr.  Wallack  as  "Rugantino." 
Engraved  by  T.  Wright,  from  a  drawing  by  Wageman. 


observing  Colman  in  his  lace  cover'd  regi- 
mentals, said  "  Why,  Colman,  you'd  burn 
for  something."  "I  shall  presently," 
said  Colman,  looking  back  at  the  large 
fire  &  getting  farther  off,  "if  I  don't 
move."  'Tis  said  that  the  King,  on  first 
seeing  Colman,  in  his  regimentals,  ob- 
served, laughing  "Why,  George,  you'd 
make-  an  excellent  Paw."  "Yes,  your 
Majesty,  I've  been  lewd  all  my  life,  but 
Vm.  flush  now." 

The  King  backed  out  of  the  Box,  bow- 
ing to  the  great  applause,  and  doubtless 
glad  enough  to  get  through  his  debut; 
for  this  was  his  first  appearance  (at  the 
Theatre)  in  that  character. 

The  Hon.  G.  Lamb  was  standing  by 
me,  &  observ'd  to  me,  during  the  first 
acclamation  to  his  Majesty's  appearance. 
^^This  is  the  most  serious  blow  the  Queen 
has  received. ^^ 

I  saw  Moncrieff  at  Lowndes's,  who 
looks  smaller,  queerer  &  shabbier  than 
ever;  the  edges  of  his  mouth  dirty  and 
brandyfied.  He  said  he  was  most  par- 
ticularly happy  when  he  heard  that 
Therese  was  mine,  &  disclaimed  having 


anything  to  do  with  the  pirated  one  an- 
nounced this  day  for  representation  at  the 
Coburg. 

Planche^^  came  in  &  took  me  with  him 
to  his  lodgings  in  Long  Acre,  where  he 
shewed  me  a  three  act  piece  he  had 
written  in  blank  verse,  intending  to  in- 
troduce Kean,  Miss  Kelly  &  Elliston; 
but  Elliston  had  galled  him  in  some 
drunken  moment,  by  telling  Winston, 
before  him,  "Here's  a  man  that  has  been 
writing  a  piece  in  eleven  acts;"  and  after 
that,  in  consequence  of  some  jokes  in  a 
piece  of  his  produced  at  the  Adelphi, 
which  were  interpolated  by  Lee,  who  had 
a  personal  grudge  against  his  old  master, 
Planche  was  cut  off  from  the  free  list.  I 
offered  my  aid  &  mediation  &  begged  to 
see  the  piece  at  full.  Planche  then  told 
me  he  had  it  not.  Booth^^  who  promised 
to  try  &  do  something  with  it,  had  run 
away  to  America  with  a  fruiterers  daugh- 
ter &  taken  the  original  with  him;  but 
he  would  try  to  remember  it  &  pick  it 
out;  and  would  send  it  to  me,  when  he 
couid. 

Wednesday  J  February  7. — This  evening 
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the  King  went  to  Covent  Garden,  which 
injured  the  house  at  Drury. 

Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  red  fire 
to  the  passage  into  which  Miss  Kelly- 
rushes  in  the  close  of  the  second  act  of 
Therese,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  puff 
of  sulphurous  vapour,  set  her  coughing 
and  as  soon  as  the  curtain  dropped,  on 
attempting  to  move,  she  was  seized  with 
violent  spasms  in  her  side.  All  thronged 
around  her,  and  I  of  the  party:  she 
shrieked  out — "tispain — 'tis  pain"  then, 
seeing  me,  burst  in  a  laugh,  and  cried, 
''not  Mr.  Payne,  I  donH  mean  Mr. 
Payne, ^^  and  was  carried,  still  in  agony, 
into  a  private  room.  There  was  con- 
siderable delay  and  the  audience  became 
clamorous;  but  she  finished  the  piece, 
and  no  apology  was  made. 

Thursday  Feb.  8.  ...  In  the  evening 
went  to  the  Cobourg  to  see  Therese. 
Carr  and  Tighe  also  went,  one  with  the 
Prompt  Book  and  the  other  with  the 
French  Copy.  I  did  not  see  them  there. 
I  took  my  place  at  the  back  of  the  pit. 
Some  persons  seemed  to  recognise  me, 
and  were  prowling  about,  to  try  if  they 
could  not  interpret  my  looks. 

The  piracy  is  the  most  evident  thing 
in  the  world;  even  to  minutiae  in  the 
scenery,  and  its  very  faults;  but,  what 
we  wish  to  do,  is  to  prove  it;  and  this  will 
be  a  difficult  matter.  The  very  manner 
of  acting  the  different  parts  is  pirated, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  jumping, 
pantomimeizing  fellow  who  plays  the 
Count,  certainly,  in  a  very  unique  and 
perfectly  original  style. 

Perhaps  to  those  who  can  only  enter 
into  the  broadest  kind  of  evidence,  and 
cannot  be  made,  with  us,  to  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  this  should  be  any  thing  but  a 
piracy,  it  may  have  some  effect  for  them 
to  know  that  my  piece  is  greatly  changed 
from  the  original  by  compression,  which 
is,  in  itself,  a  work  of  considerable  labour 
and  thought:  and,  in  every  instance,  the 
Cobourg  has  availed  itself  of  these  com- 
pressions. Upwards  of  five  hundred  lines 
of  the  original  french  are  omitted  in  the 
present  translation,  and  the  very  same 
lines  are  omitted  in  the  Coburg  Copy, 
always  in  the  same  places.  Is  this  a  co- 
incidence likely  to  be  accidental?  Two 
persons  may  hit  upon  similar  curtail- 
ments in  one,  two,  three  or  half  a  dozen 


instances;  but  would  any  two  persons 
carry  an  exact  co-incidence  through  a 
work  of  seventy  four  pages  ? 

In  the  3d  act,  the  commencement  of 
mine  is  entirely  varied  from  the  French 
copy,  by  the  omission  of  two  pages  and  a 
half,  and  the  Coburg  copy  has  followed 
that  omission  implicitly.  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  French  melodrama  that 
Therese  ever  knows  that  she  has  been 
suspected  of  murder;  she  is  sent  from  the 
stage  only  charged  with  being  the  Therese 
who  has  escaped  from  the  punishment  de- 
creed against  her  for  forgery;  and  in  her 
absence  the  Magistrate  communicates 
to  her  lover  and  her  Protector,  the  Clergy- 
man, his  suspicions  of  her  being  the  Mur- 
deress of  the  Countess.  In  the  Drury 
Lane  copy  she  is  directly  accused  of  the 
murder  on  the  stage,  and  out  of  that  ac- 
cusation arises  one  of  the  most  impressive 
scenes  of  the  drama.  This  introduced 
situation  is  pirated  in  the  Coburg  copy, 
and  the  very  words  are  adopted,  sub- 
stantially throughout,  and  in  many  in- 
stances literally:  as,  also,  the  scene  fol- 
lowing, where  Therese,  in  my  adaptation, 
replied  in  broken  sentences,  as  if  still 
partly  under  the  influence  of  her  recent 
delirium,  whereas,  in  the  French,  her  re- 
plies are  detailed  and  declamatory. 

The  Coburg  Gentlemen  follow  the  idea 
exactly  and  copy  the  words  substantially 
even  adhering  to  my  alteration  of  the 
Countess's   title,   from    Volmar   to   Bel- 


more: 


In  act  the  Second,  they  have  adopted 
Knights  speech: 

"Doesn't  our  pastor  preach  every 
Sunday,  open  to  whoever  knocks,  give 
to  whoever  asks — and  doesn't  she  ask? 
Zounds,  Bridget,  dont  hold  the  latch  in 
your  hand,  when  you  should  throw  the 
door  wide  open!" 

The  latter  part  of  which  is  not  in  the 
French  copy,  but  was  introduced  by 
Knight  himself,  during  the  rehearsals. 


I  started  off  the  moment  the  curtain 
fell,  and  to  very  loud  applause  (by  the 
bye,  the  Hon.  G.  Lamb  asked  me  why  I 
didn't  get  up  and  bow  to  it)  and  they  were 
all  anxiety  at  Drury  Lane  to  hear  the  re- 
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suit,  and  every  one  flocked  about  in  the 
Green  Room,  some,  as  my  mind  pictured, 
not  at  all  unhappy  that  something  had 
occurred  to  lessen  the  importance  of  what 
I  had  done.  Carr  arrived  almost  im- 
mediately after  me  in  Elliston's  room; 
but  Carr  either  from  stupidity  or  a  spirit 
of   detraction,    said,    though    'twas   evi- 


vised  him  against  it.  I  told  him  he 
should  well  consider  whether  even  the 
advantage  of  a  triumph  were  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  effect  of  reviving  the 
clamour  against  the  supposed  disposition 
to  persecute  Minor  Theatres.  But  he 
persisted. 

There    was  a   great    difliculty    today 


Miss  Wilson. 
Engraved  by  Cooper,  from  a  drawing  by  Birch. 


Mrs.  Becher  (late  Miss  O'Neill). 
Engraved  by  H.  v.  Meyer. 


dently  a  piracy,  yet  my  translation  was  so 
literal  (literal !)  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  bring  it  home.  Tighe,  the  Irish 
Retainer  of  Elliston,  did  not  arrive,  and 
there  was  great  consternation  and  not 
having  any  copy  whatever  to  prompt 
from.  After  a  short  delay,  however,  the 
curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  Carr,  not 
avowing  the  fact  to  any  one  but  me,  held 
a  blank  book  in  his  hand  all  the  evening, 
and  every  thing  went  off  smoothly.  Had 
he  told  that  there  was  no  book,  the  actors 
would  have  bungled  presently  and  then 
the  piece  could  not  have  been  got  on 
with. 

Friday,  February  9. — Busy  today  ar- 
ranging   to    assist    Elliston's    intended 
movements  in  Chancery,  though  I  ad- 
VoL.  LXIX.— 16 


arising  from  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
play  first,  and  then  the  melodrama,  in 
consequence  of  Miss  Kelly's  illness. 
Miss  Smithson,^^  who  is  the  destined 
double  was  obliged  to  study  a  part  at  short 
notice  in  the  play  and  she  could  not  do 
both.  Mrs.  W.  West,^^  indignant  at 
Miss  Kelly's  being  preferred  to  her  in  the 
first  instance,  spurned  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  substitute  and  would  not  do  it. 
Elliston  said,  in  a  sort  of  smiling  Richard 
the  3d  sneer,  that  Mrs.  W.  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  he  feared  this  would 
be  her  last  season  at  Drury.  This  was 
not  said  to  her,  but  merely  dropt  in  the 
room.  Then  Miss.  Cubitt  was  suggested, 
but  rejected  for  want  of  beauty  and  talent, 
two  unhappy  deficiencies :  then  Madame 
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Vestris,  who  was  sent  for,  as  well  as  Mrs.  French  piece.     We  walked  together  from 

Orger,^^  who  had  not  been  out  before,  the  Theatre,  to  Charing  Cross,  where  I 

Mrs.  Orger  came,  suspecting  what  it  was,  dropped  him  at  JobHne's,  some  lawyer  I 

but  could  not  undertake  so  important  a  believe,  where  he  was  engaged  to  meet  a 

task  at  so  short  a  notice;   and  then  Ma-  party  at  Dinner,  but  was  now  going  to 

dame  Vestris,  was  ready  enough  to  try  apologise  and  join  them  at  wine, 

and  I  was  to  have  been  closetted  with  her  Saturday,  February  loth.     Busy  all  day 

to   give   her   my   instructions    (pleasant  about  the  Injunction.     After  making  the 

business !)  but  the  Hon.  G.  L.  who  ap-  affidavit,  I  was  sent  to  in  extreme  hurry 

pears  to  me  to  have  a  penchant  there,  as  and  alarm,  to  go  back  to  the  Public  office 

I  think,  very  quietly  dissuaded  both  her  in  Southampton  Buildings  and  swear  over 

and   EUiston.     Next   I    suggested   Mrs.  again.     This  arose  from  the  Master  not 

Chatterly,^^  who  was  accordingly  sent  for  having  put  his  signature  to  the  interlinea- 

post  haste,  but  thinking  something  was  tions  before   the  first  was   sworn.     We 

about  to  be  offered  which  it  was  not  poli-  went  into  the  Chancery  Court  for  awhile 

tic  to  seem  too  anxious  about,  or  desiring  and  a  magnificent  hall  it  is :    the  Court 

to  attire  herself  too  killingly,  she  delayed  part  occupies  but  a  speck  at  one  end. 

to  come  so  long,  that  it  would  have  been  About  four,  Mr.  Fladgate  came  into  Mr. 

impossible   for   her   to   have   done   any  Elliston's  room  and  said  the  Injunction 

thing,  so  the  piece  was  given  up  alto-  was  granted.     A  letter  was  immediately 

gether  for  the  night,  and  when  Mrs.  C.  sent  off  to   Glossop,  couched  in  polite 

arrived,  it  was  only  to  learn  that  she  need  terms,  stating  that  an  Injunction  had  been 

not  have  troubled  herself.  granted,  but,  to  prevent  disappointment 

Elliston  and  I  dined  together  at  the  to  the  public,  the  piece  might  be  performed 

Shakespeare,  after  all  this,  for  the  pur-  this  evening,  provided  it  were  the  last, 

pose  of  going  to  see  the  pirated  Therese.  To  night  the  farce  was  changed  from 

At  dinner  I  tried  to  reconcile  him  to  Giovanni  to  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths,  in 

Planche  but  he  was  bitter  and  obstinate,  consequence  of  Madame  Vestris's  illness. 

There  was  a  party  of  young  men  at  the  Mr.  Watts,  steward  of  the  Steam  Boat, 

table  next  to  us,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  ever  told  me  that  a  Mr.  Cooper,  a  Bookseller, 

amused  myself  with  observing  characters,  in  the  Temple,  sat  by  two  persons  on  the 

Whether  I  did  not  think  them  either  Un-  first  night  of  Therese,  whom  he  took  to 

dertaker's   men   or   Lawyer's   clerks.     I  be  newspaper  reporters,  from  their  being 

said  Lawyer's  Clerks.     Just  then  one  of  so  busily  occupied  in  writing  down  all 

them  uttered  some  technical  phrase,  and  they  saw.     He  afterwards  discovered  that 

Elliston  smiled  and  said  "Oh  yes,  you're  it  was  Glossop  and  another,  one  taking  the 

right."     I  went  up  to  the  free  admission  words  and  the  other  sketching  the  scenery, 

stand  at  the  Coburg  and  claimed  my  right  Sunday,  Feb.  ii.     Wrote   the  preface 

of  admission  for  self  and  friend,  which,  of  Therese  to  day,  revised  proofs,  and  took 

being  given,  Elliston  passed  in  with  me.  the  preface  to  the  printer's  late  at  night. 

On  entering  the  lobby,  the  foppish  little  Monday,  Feb.  12. 
box  opener,  Roraueur,  smiled  significantly 
on  seeing  Elliston,  and  said  "So,  you  have 

come  to  see  our  new  piece."  "No,"  an-  I  was  told  this  morning  that  Glossop 
swered  E.  "our  new  pitece  you  mean."  had  dissolved  the  Injunction  in  conse- 
We  were  shewn  into  a  central  private  quence  of  the  omission  of  Mr.  Fladgate 
Box,  where  we  were  soon  recognised  and  to  register  the  office  copy  of  the  affidavit; 
noticed  with  smiles  and  whispers.  After  an  informality  which  will  give  a  good  run 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  house  awhile,  to  their  piece,  and  furnish  them  with  a 
the  piece  began,  and  I  saw  that  since  the  favorable  chance  of  making  a  great  pa- 
last  night,  it  has  been  varied  a  little,  par-  rade  of  their  boasted  triumph, 
ticularly  in  being  made  to  begin  with  a  Saturday  February  17. 

dance,  which  is  lugged  in  without  rhyme 

or  reason.     Elliston  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied as  to  the  piracy  and  as  to  the  proba-  Fladgate's  Son  came  to  me  about  the 
bility  that  they  had  not  even  seen  the  Affidavit.    Elliston  send  Tighe  alias  Tyson 
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to  ask  whether  I  could  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  them  with  Mr.  Hart.  Tyson  says 
Miss  Smythson,  who  acted  Therese  last 
night,  got  great  applause  that  in  one 
point,  ''Save  me,  Save  me!"  in  the  3d 
act,  she  had  three  rounds,  where  Miss 
Kelly  had  none:  and  it  was  expected 
Miss  Kelly  would  play  it  for  the  future, 
not  to  allow  Miss  S.  to  get  too  popular. 

By  the  bye,  this  Tyson  diverted  me 
greatly  when  we  went  up  to  hear  the 
affidavits  read.  He  was  asked  how  his 
name  was  spelt — "T-i-g-h-e'^ — says  he: 
''Why"  answered  Winston,  "I  thought 
your  name  was  Tyson."  "So  it  is,"  re- 
plied the  Hibernian,  "but  on  these  oc- 
casions I  always  make  free  with  my 
father's  name ! " 

Friday,  February  23. 


Bought  a  copy  of  Therese,  purporting 
to  be  "the  only  acting  edition"  a  poor 
thing  by  Kerr,  as  performed  at  the  West 
London. 

Therese  is  brought  out  tonight  at 
Covent  Garden. 

Saturday,  February  24.  In  a  flutter  all 
day,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  re- 
leased. Devey,  Parsons's  attorney,  ap- 
pointed to  meet  Harris  before  the  Judge 
to  resist  my  discharge  on  the  ground  of 
a  declaration  having  been  taken  out;  but 
as  it  was  only  registered  and  not  put  in 
at  the  Gate,  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  the 
Judge  gave  the  order  to  supercede.  The 
suspense  about  this  decision  was  a  source 
of  some  anxiety  and  alarm.  Then,  when 
the  order  was  obtained,  Harris  discovered 
that  this,  being  a  close  holiday,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pay  extra  fees  amounting 
to  a  pound,  in  order  to  obtain  the  super- 
cedeas  before  Monday.  Wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  EUiston: 

'Saturday,  Feb.  24,  1821. 
My  dear  Sir, 

These  law  matters  always  cost  more 
than  the  first  calculation.  I  have  settled 
everything  and  only  wait  now  for  fifteen 
pounds  more  than  I  have,  or  expected  to 
require,  in  order  to  carry  my  arrange- 
ments into  effect.  This  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  my  first  connection  with  the 
Theatre,  as  it  was  on  this  day  I  first  ap- 


peared on  the  stage  in  America;  and  I 
feel  a  sort  of  interest  in  making  it  the 
epoch  of  my  emancipation.  I  trust  you 
will  receive  the  circumstances  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  my  so  abruptly  begging  the 
favour  of  15  pounds  on  %.  Believe  me, 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly 

R.  W.E.  Esq.  *^-  ^'  ^' 

Elliston  sent  word  for  answer,  that  he 
would  call ;  as  he  had  business  in  the  city. 
I  waited  in  a  fidget  two  or  three  hours, 
fearing  he  meant  to  create  some  difficulty 
about  the  payment  for  Therese.  He  did 
call,  however,  and  requested  I  would  send 
after  the  doors  were  open  !  A  bad  omen ! 
He  said  their  payments  had  been  very 
heavy  this  week.  He  assured  me  that 
we  beat  the  Covent  Garden  Therese  in 
every  respect:  that  it  was  monotonous 
and  heavy  and  many  people  went  out  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act:  even  their 
scenery,  for  a  wonder,  is  inferior. 

He  desired  me  to  write  a  Life  of  Bicker- 
staffe  to  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  edi- 
tion of  Love  in  a  Village,  which  they 
mean  to  publish  and  act  on  Thursday. 

The  Chancery  cause  about  Therese  is 
put  off  for  a  peremptory  argument  next 
Thursday.  At  present,  it  looks  promis- 
ing, so  Elliston  says. 

E.  goes  to  Leamington  in  the  morning, 
to  return  on  Tuesday.  On  getting  Ellis- 
ton's  answer,  I  sent  down  to  borrow  £10 
of  Mr.  Page,  which  he  lent  me  instantly. 
I  then  sent  to  Bellchambers,  but  when 
his  attorney  was  sent  to  for  the  discharge, 
the  office  was  closed  and  the  attorney 
gone.  So,  'tis  no  use  tonight  to  attempt 
anything,  as  one,  without  all,  would  be 
useless. 

Saw  the  latter  part  of  Therese.  Pope 
as  Fontaine  and  Cooper  as  Carwin 
worse,  much  worse,  for  the  change. 
Took  Miss  Kelly's  hand  as  she  was 
coming  off,  and  she  asked  if  I  had  seen 
the  piece  tonight,  for  she  had  been  acting 
vilely  for  some  nights  past,  but  tonight 
had  acted  to  please  herself.  Cooper  fell 
on  his  face  and  hurt  his  nose,  a  source  of 
some  sympathising  attentions  especially 
among  the  demoiselles  as  he  got  up. 
Mrs.  Becher^^  (late  Miss  O'Neill)  was  in 
the  house  and  came  into  the  Green  Room, 
previous  to  my  arrival.     What  a  change 
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in  our  relative  situations  in  a  few  years !  ''Yes"  says  he,  "'twas  a  double  barrelled 

Time  is  a  great  developer  of  character !  one — 'twas  encored."     The  audience  was 

It  has  changed  my  impressions  concerning  in  good  humour,  but,  nevertheless,  they 

her,  fortunately  for  myself,  though  still  damned  Mr.  Tibbs. 
she  has  my  perfect  respect;   yet,  had  I        During  a  conversation  about  the  new 

known  her  before,  I  would  not  have  com-  tragedy  of  Conscience,  a  gentleman  asked 

mitted  myself  so  far  as  to  fall  desperately  Elliston  whether  he  had  any  more  new 


in  love  with  her !  I  tried  to  get  a  look  at 
her,  but  could  not. 

Elliston  had  gone,  and  left  no  orders 
about  the  £15. 
Dunn,  however, 
gave  me  a  check  for 
it  on  his  own  ac- 
count, for  he  said 
he  had  no  money  of 
Elliston's.  I  prom- 
ised Winston  that  I 
would  come  on 
Monday,  and  do  the 
Introduction  to 
Love  in  a  Village. 

This  is  the  anni- 
versary of  my  first 
coming  on  the  stage, 
twelve  years  ago : 
Feb.  24th,  1809. 
It  seems  but  yester- 
day; and  though  it 
is  a  good  stride  from 
then  to  the  present 
moment  down  the 
hill  of  life,  I  cer- 
tainly at  that  time 
thought  myself 
much  more  of  a  man 
and  much  more 
clever  and  impor- 
tant, than  I  do  now. 
Time  is  a  great 
humbler.     I   am 

weaned  very  much  of  my  love  of  public 
applause  and  my  enthusiasm  for  Theatri- 
cal Amusements  and  fame  as  an  Actor 
now  appears  to  me  scarcely  worth  the  toil- 


R.  W.  Elliston,  Esq'.,  lessee  and  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Engraved  by  R.  Cooper,  from  a  painting  by  Harlow. 


tragedies:    E.  shook  his  head  and  said 
they  did  not  seem  the  vogue.     The  gen- 
tleman exclaimed    "What!    Does  Con- 
science make  cow- 
ards of  ye  all?" 

Elliston  was 
showing  a  beauti- 
ful diamond  snuff 
box  which  Murat, 
when  King  of 
Naples,  had  pre- 
sented to  some  one, 
through  whom  it 
got  into  the  posses- 
sion of  George  Rob- 
ins, the  Auction- 
eer. He  was  half 
tipsey  and  amused 
himself  with  acting 
a  scene  between  a 
Pawn  Broker  and 
some  one  who 
might  present  it  to 
him.  *'Pray,  Sir, 
let  me  have  700 
pounds  on  this?" 
''Hey?  Aye,  very 
beautiful  'tis  in- 
deed !  Stop  a  min- 
ute— let  me  look 
at  it — let  me  ex- 
amine "  taking  it 
and  speaking  aside 
to  the  shop  boy — 
"Call  a  Constable! — (aloud)  Seven  Hun- 
dred Pounds  !  a  Great  deal  of  Money" — 
(Constable  arrives)  ''Officer,  take  that 
man! — (To    the   Applicant)   Now,   Sir, 


ing  for.     I  feel,  indeed,  as  if  I  were  settling    where  did  you  get  this  Box  ?  " 

down  into  quiet,  inoffensive  and  unpre-        Old  Kelly  was  behind  the  scenes,  hav- 

tending  mediocrity,  for  the  rest  of  my  life;    ing  dined  with  Elliston  and  a  party,  and 


or  perhaps,  poverty. 
Thursday^  March  8. 


Horn  spoke  again  about  my  writing  an 
opera,  privately,  to  me.  Some  one  told 
Braham  in  the  Green  Room  that  his 
"gun    song"     "went    off    very    well." 


was  whirled  in  his  gouty  chair  to  the  side 
wings,  where  his  Giant  Footman  stood 
behind  him. 

Friday,  March  16.  At  the  hour  men- 
tioned I  went  to  the  Theatre  and  found 
E.  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  to  whom 
he  seemed  to  be  talking  about  new 
pieces.     He  desired  me  to  wall<.  on  the 


Ludgate  Hill  from  Fleet  Street. 
Engraved  by  T.  Barber,  after  a  drawing  by  Tho.  H.  Shepherd. 


stage  awhile.  I  did  so.  I  found  Win- 
ston there  sketching.  He  told  me  he 
had  in  a  book  similar  to  the  one  I  saw 
all  the  Haymarket  Scenes,  and  he  was 
now  collecting  all  the  Drury  Lane  ones. 
The  scene  drawn  was  one  of  the  Inside 
of  the  King's  Bench  with  a  complete 
view  of  two  sides  of  the  very  room  I  my- 
self once  occupied.  I  told  W.  he  had 
that  already  drawn  in  his  published  scenes 
of  Giovanni — ''By  G"  says  he,  "so  I 
have  ! " — And  gathered  up  his  things  and 
went  away;  leaving  me  along  with  the 
view  of  the  Bench,  as  a  sort  of  warning 
monition  to  take  what  I  could  get  and 
beware  of  the  future.  After  parading  the 
stage  for  two  hours  and  a  half  (and  exces- 
sively cold  it  was),  with  the  pleasant  pros- 
pect I  mentioned  staring  me  in  the  face, 
Elliston  came  bustling  in,  and  beckoning, 
exclaimed  "You  have  the  patience  of  an 
Angel."  I  went  into  the  room,  where 
Winston  was  and  Dunn,  the  Treasurer, 
and  Russel  and  such  is  the  real  state  of 
Ssd  London  feeling  with  regard  to  what 
keeps  their  literary  institutions  alive, 
that  I  felt  all  the  palpitation  that  I  should 
have  felt  in  waiting  for  an  eagerly  hoped 


for  turn  up  of  a  card  on  which  my  fortune 
entirely  hung.  The  others  went  out  and 
left  us  alone.  "We  are  very  poor"  ex- 
claimed Elliston  in  his  bustling  hurried 
way,  "  but  we  shall  give  you  a  hundred 
pounds,  including  what  you  have  had, 
making  £140  with  the  copyright:  but, 
being  short  of  money,  you  must  take  a 
bill  for  the  balance."  I  replied  "I  can 
do  nothing  with  a  bill."  "Dont  you 
know  some  friend  who  will  discount  it? 
The  Dibdins  are  always  glad  to  get  my 
Bills."  "I  know  nobody  but  Douglas 
Kinnaird  ^*  and  with  him  I  have  had  a 
quarrel — perhaps  Mr.  Dunn  can  get  it 
discounted."  Dunn  was  then  called 
and  presently  Winston  glanced  in — ^AU 
joined  in  the  story  of  being  very  poor  just 
then,  and  all  seemed  leagued  and  pre- 
pared with  a  common  story  in  case  of  re- 
sistance— but  E.  did  not  give  me  the 
option  of  objecting  for  he  said  "We  shall 
give  you"  instead  of  ^^Will  you  take?^' 
E.  said  To  be  sure  we  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  money  late,  but  we  had  heavy 
arrears  to  make  up.  I  explained  dis- 
tinctly to  E.  how  I  was  situated  with 
Kinnaird,  but  he  advised  me  to  try  him 
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by  all  means.     I  accordingly  sent  Ed- 
ward off  with  the  following  letter. 

(No  copy.) 
And  he  returned  with  this  reply. 

(No  copy.) 

Elliston  waited  for  the  answer  as  eagerly 
and  anxiously  as  I  did,  and  seemed  as 
much  relieved  by  it.  The  Bill  was  drawn 
and  sent.  I  gave  E.  a  letter  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  settlement  and  went  to  J's, 

43  Sir  Lumley  St.  George  Skeffington  (1771-1859). 
A  fop  and  playwright. 

*<Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox  (179Q-1881). 
A  sporting  man  and  miscellaneous  writer.     He  was  "Lord 
Prima  Donna"  in  Disraeli's  "Vivian  Grey." 


*^  Samuel  Thomas  Russell  ('i769?-i845). 
Actor  and  stage-manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
a  great  hoaxer. 


He  was 


*6  George  Colman  (1762-1836). 

Called  the  Younger  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father. 
He  was  a  dramatist  and  theatre-manager  and  examiner  of 
plays  from  January  19,  1824,  until  his  death. 

4' James  Robinson  Planche  (1796-1880). 
Somerset  Herald  and  dramatist.     He  was  a  descendant 
of  a  Huguenot  refugee. 

*8  Junius  Brutus  Booth  (1796-1852). 
Actor  and  the  father  of  Edwin  Booth. 

*9  Harriet  Constance  Smithson  (1800-1854). 


where  Edward  soon  brought  me  the  money, 
with  the  regular  deduction  of  discount. 

I  felt  strangely  on  settling.  I  had  only 
half  the  regular  compensation,  calculating 
by  the  past,  for  ten  times  the  regular 
trouble.  But  any  thing,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  a  God  Send.  But  here 
all  my  immediate  hopes  and  resources 
terminate,  and  what  have  I  to  look  to 
when  this  little  is  gone? 

5"  Mrs.  William  West,  nee  Cooke  (1790-1876). 
A  capable  actress. 

61  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Orger  (i 788-1849). 

52  Mrs.  William  Simmons  Chatterly,  nee  Louisa  Simeon 
(1797-1866). 

53  Mrs.  William  Wrixon  Becher,  nee  Eliza  O'Neill  (1791- 
1872). 

An  actress  of  great  beauty  and  ability.  She  appeared  first 
in  London  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as  Juliet,  October  6, 
1 814,  and  ended  her  stage  career  in  the  part  of  Mrs.  Haller, 
July  13,  1819,  when  she  retired  because  of  her  marriage  to 
an  Irish  M.  P.,  who  afterward  became  a  baronet.  She 
rivalled  Mrs.  Siddons  in  beauty  and  ability  and  bore  an 
unblemished  reputation.  Payne  had  acted  Romeo  to  her 
Juliet  in  Ireland  with  great  success  before  she  appeared 
in  London. 

"Hon.  Douglas  James  William  Kinnaird  (1788-1830). 

Chairman  of  the  managing  committee  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  Gottingen,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  a  close  friend  of  Byron. 


THE    OPTIMIST    EXTENUATES 

By  Gordon  Hall  Gerould 


PTIMISM  is  one  of  the 
many  faults  attributed  to 
me  by  candid  friends. 
Naturally,  I  do  not  always 
submit  to  the  accusation 
without  attempting  to  de- 
fend myself;  but  I  have  repelled  the 
charge  so  often  that  I  have  at  last  grown 
discouraged.  I  do  not,  of  course,  like  to 
admit  that  I  am  an  optimist,  especially 
since  the  term,  as  used  by  my  candid 
friends,  invariably  carries  the  implication 
that  I  am  little  better  than  a  superior 
moron.  Yet  I  am  afraid  they  are  right. 
If  they  were  not,  they  could  not  very 
well  be  so  consistent  and  so  unanimous 
in  their  criticism.  Yes;  I  can  hardly 
escape  the  conviction  that  optimism  is 
one  of  my  major  vices. 

There  is  no  point  in  trying  to  apologize 
for  so  serious  a  blemish  in  the  grain  of 


my  personality.  If  the  fault  be  one  of 
intelligence,  I  cannot  hope  in  the  middle 
years  of  life  to  exchange  my  mind  for 
something  a  little  more  loose-fibred;  and 
if  optimism  be  a  moral  defect,  I  despair 
of  completely  reshaping  my  character  at 
so  late  a  day.  I  could  wish  myself  very 
different  from  what  I  am  in  all  sorts  of 
ways — some  of  them,  possibly,  unsus- 
pected by  appraising  friends — but  I  can- 
not now  change.  The  fault  is  mine,  as 
Byron  almost  said, 

nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox. 

Apology  would  help  me  no  more  than 
have  years  of  denial.  Confession,  public 
or  private,  can  win  me  no  indulgence 
Though  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  sheet  and 
did  penance  before  the  First  National 
Bank,   I   should   gain   nothing   thereby. 
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My  friends  would  shake  their  heads  when  tion.    With  such  events  in  mind,  I  reply 

next  I  ventured  to  trust  the  assurances  to  my  serious  and  head-shaking  friends 

of  the  blue  sky  and  the  weather  bureau  that  the  world  seems  to  me  to  keep  on 

that  the  day  was  to  be  fine.    They  would  being  astonishingly  like  itself  from  cen- 

say,  I  feel  sure,  as  they  have  so  often  tury  to  century.     And  once  again  I  am 

said:   "Poor  fellow!    You'll  never  learn,  written  down  an  optimist. 

You  see,  you're  an  incorrigible  optimist."  The  fact  is,  you  see,  that  I  regard  man 

Possibly  I  am.  It  is  true  that  during  as  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  angels, 
dark  hours  of  the  Great  War  I  did  not  whereas  my  pessimistic  companions  are 
despair  of  final  victory.  It  did  not  seem  perpetually  hopeful  that  he  may  have 
to  me  inevitable  that  Verdun  must  fall  been  somehow  purified  and  uplifted,  and 
or  the  Channel  ports  be  taken.  France  are  perpetually  disappointed  when  they 
and  England  seemed  to  me  to  be  fighting  find  that  he  is  about  as  bad  as  ever.  They 
very  well,  even  before  we  made  our  be-  expect  much  more  of  him  than  my  modest 
lated  entrance  into  the  conflict,  and  to  estimate  of  human  worth  permits  me  to 
have  tremendous  reserves  of  power,  once  expect.  I  reckon  on  the  probability  that 
America  was  roused  to  do  her  part.  But  deep-seated  instincts  will  govern  his  con- 
even  more  than  that,  my  optimism  was  duct,  for  good  or  for  evil,  very  much  of 
based  on  a  fundamental  distrust  of  the  the  time,  and  that  only  occasionally  will 
Teutonic  eidolon  as  constructed  by  the  he  be  dominated  by  newer  inhibitions 
Germans  and  more  or  less  accepted  by  and  aspirations  and  intellectual  processes, 
their  enemies.  The  Germans  did  not  I  respect  him  for  his  struggles  against  the 
seem  to  me  to  be  supermen,  but  instead  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  but  I  am 
rigorously  but  ill-disciplined  folk  who  very  not  surprised  when  he  wearies  of  the  con- 
much  needed  the  restraints  of  the  Ten  flict  and  goes  the  way  made  easy  to  his 
Commandments  they  had  forsworn.  Be-  feet  by  the  steps  of  countless  generations 
sides,  I  was — and  am — extremely  sceptical  of  his  ancestors. 

of  the  possibility  of  turning  a  race  of  plod-  The  world  is  very  evil,  yes ;  but  as  far 
ding  sentimentalists  into  supermen  by  as  I  know  anything  about  it,  it  always  has 
misdirecting  their  education  for  a  couple  been.  I  admit  the  serious  menace  at  the 
of  generations.  You  can  make  them  do  present  day  of  irreligion,  of  Bolshevism, 
shocking  things,  but  you  cannot  make  of  economic  and  political  unrest,  of  mod- 
them  over.  I  reasoned  that  the  Germans  ern  dances  symbolizing  modern  morals — 
were  more  stupid  and  therefore  much  less  or,  to  be  less  specific,  of  pride,  covetous- 
powerful  than  they  thought  themselves;  ness,  wrath,  envy,  gluttony,  sloth,  and 
and,  further,  that  they  would  eventually  lechery:  the  hundred  ills  bred  of  the 
grovel  and  whine.  seven  deadly  sins.    I  admit  that  we  have 

By  similar  trains  of  thought,  I  am  not  to  face  these  things  under  conditions  more 

infrequently  led  into  optimistic  declara-  or  less  different  from  any  previously  ex- 

tions  for  which  I  am  seriously  dealt  with  perienced.    Yet  the  situation  seems  to  me 

by  my  friends.     I  cannot  deny  it.     When  little  more  than  a  new  arrangement  of 

I  am  told  that  profiteering  has  been  ram-  the  same  old  factors.    I  am  an  optimist 

pant  of  late  on  the  part  of  those  who  pro-  in  that  I  take  for  granted  the  chronic 

duce  and  sell  commodities,  and  on  the  imperfection  of  humankind  and  am  not 

part  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands  greatly  startled  when  I  encounter  new 

as  well,  I  acquiesce  in  the  indictment  of  evidence  of  it. 

our  times.    No  one  could  do  anything  else.  If  this  were  the  whole  story,  I  might 

But  when  I  am  asked  whether  this  does  bring  forward  the  defense  of  misanthropy 

not  indicate  an  unexampled  lapse  into  against  the  charge  of  optimism.    Many  a 

selfishness,  I  cannot  agree.     By  an  un-  man  has  put  on  the  mask  of  cynicism  in 

happy  trick  of  memory,  I  recall  the  eco-  order  to  gain  the  reputation  for  wisdom 

nomic  disturbances  of  fourteenth-century  that  the  wearer  of  it  cheaply  earns.    Un- 

England,  when  every  class  took  advan-  fortunately,  I  am  kept  from  this  by  a 

tage  of  every  other  and  behaved  quite  sense  of  fact,  and  almost  by  a  sense  of 

abominably.     Other   bad   periods   force  humor.    I  am  not  surprised,  as  I  have  just 

themselves  irresistibly  on  my  recollec-  said,  by  the  weakness  and  bestiality  of 
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mankind,  but  I  am  often  amazed  by  the 
exhibition,  in  unexpected  quarters,  of 
traits  to  be  accounted  noble  because  they 
contradict  normal  selfishness.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  pull  a  long  face  over  the  frail- 
ties of  human  nature  when  creatures  of 
common  clay  are  showing  all  the  while 
qualities  that  redeem,  if  they  do  not  ex- 
cuse, their  weaknesses  and  follies.  In 
justice,  one  cannot  be  a  misanthrope,  and 
to  be  wholly  cynical  is  to  be  quite  ridic- 
ulous. 

My  friends  would  say,  however,  that 
I  carry  optimism  much  further  than  is 
warranted  by  a  view  of  history  according 
to  which  little  is  to  be  expected  of  human 
beings.  They  would  tell  you — as  they 
tell  me — that  I  face  untoward  events  with 
too  careless  an  assurance  of  a  turn  for  the 
better.  For  example,  I  have  been  taken 
to  task  roundly  in  my  time  for  being 
cheerful  when  seasick — which  is  a  horrid 
accusation  enough.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  am 
seasick  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  be,  and  sometimes  when  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  a  healthy  land- 
lubber should  succumb.  On  such  occa- 
sions I  heartily  wish  for  the  comfort  of 
the  harbor,  but  I  have  learned  through 
experience  that  the  malady  is  remediable. 
I  may  lie  in  a  state  of  partial  coma  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  be  acutely  miserable 
thereafter.  The  icy  grip  of  seasickness  is 
like  nothing  else  in  life.  Yet  even  when 
prostrated,  I  know  that  it  will  not  last. 
Accordingly,  I  cannot  take  my  illness 
very  seriously.  Real  disease,  no  matter 
how  trivial,  always  presents  the  interest- 
ing, if  unpleasant,  possibility  that  one 
may  go  from  bad  to  worse.  There  is  no 
such  chance  on  the  unquiet  ocean.  One 
is  certain  to  get  better  in  due  time,  which 
robs  the  patient  of  all  the  dignity  of  in- 
validism. There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
discount  one's  bilious  thoughts  a  hundred 
per  cent,  and  grin  feebly  at  nature's  most 
despicable  joke. 

The  principle  of  the  turning  in  the  lane 
is,  indeed,  a  great  support  in  life,  and 
should  not  be  sneered  at  even  by  those 
to  whom  pessimism  is  an  article  of  belief. 
Beyond  a  certain  point,  things  cannot 
well  continue  to  grow  worse — without 
complete  destruction,  that  is,  which  is  not 
to  be  anticipated,  as  the  world  wags. 
Just  when  the  lane  is  going  to  turn  must 


be,  to  be  sure,  a  matter  of  judgment,  or 
perhaps  of  sheer  guessing,  but  turn  it 
must.  The  guess  will  depend  largely,  it 
is  evident,  on  one's  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion at  any  given  moment.  The  worse  it 
seems,  the  more  impossible  and  intoler- 
able, the  more  one  is  likely  to  foresee  a 
change  for  the  better.  Your  pessimist  is, 
it  would  appear,  the  man  who  finds  the 
present  less  obnoxious  than  it  is  to  me, 
whom  he  styles — justly,  perhaps — an 
optimist.  Indeed,  I  protest  that  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  denunciation  of  things 
as  they  are.  I  can  cry  aloud  with  the  best 
of  them  that  folly  fills  the  streets  and  in- 
justice flies  upon  the  air,  that  from  the 
individual's  point  of  view,  at  least,  this 
earth  is  a  very  terrifying  and  clumsy 
mechanism.  Only,  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  I  cannot  be  perpetually  anticipating 
a  blacker  hue  on  the  face  of  nature;  I  can 
even  hope  for  some  brightening  toward 
the  dawn. 

The  centuries  show  little  amelioration, 
it  is  true.  It  is  sobering  to  face  the  fact, 
recently  pointed  out  by  an  eminent  biolo- 
gist, that  the  human  animal  has  certainly 
not  improved,  as  far  as  selected  specimens 
are  concerned,  since  the  days  of  Greece. 
It  is  extraordinarily  difficult,  as  any  fair- 
minded  person  who  has  tried  will  tell  you, 
to  demonstrate  positively  that  the  twen- 
tieth century  shows  any  progress  beyond 
the  thirteenth.  We  have  improved  in 
this  direction  and  slipped  back  in  that. 
Nevertheless,  every  student  of  history 
who  is  not  atrabilious  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, I  suppose,  that  in  a  curious  crab- 
like, zigzag  way  the  world  gets  forward  a 
little.  Sometimes  the  individual  makes 
up  what  he  has  lost  for  a  few  centuries 
in  knowledge  or  capacity,  sometimes  a 
dominating  idea  sweeps  forward  like  a 
wave  and  improves  conditions  of  life.  It 
is  all  very  shuffling  and  unsatisfactory, 
but  it  gives  the  optimist  some  slight  ex- 
cuse for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

If  I  were  to  venture  a  criticism  of  the 
professing  pessimist — which  is  a  bold 
thing  to  do  in  this  age  of  his  intellectual 
dominance — I  should  suggest  that  he  is 
inclined  to  romanticize  existence  unwar- 
rantably. He  sees  infancy  trailing  clouds 
of  glory  and  youth  an  army  with  banners, 
forgetting  that  babies  utter  jeremiads 
with  their  earliest  breaths  and  that  the 
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young  in  general  suffer  acutely  from  ill- 
understood  desires  and  aspirations,  as 
well  as  from  manifold  difficulties  of  ad- 
justment. The  view  of  human  life  as  a 
decline  from  youth  to  age  is  not  in  accord 
with  observable  fact,  but  merely  repre- 
sents a  Byronic  revolt  against  things  as 
they  are.  That  age  envies  youth  is  not  a 
tribute  to  any  virtue  in  youth  itself,  but 
rather  to  the  satisfactory  nature  of  life. 
Looking  back  and  seeing  that  youth  has 
more  of  life  to  live,  age  is  inclined  to  be 
jealous  of  the  privilege.  This  may  sound 
like  heterodoxy,  but  it  seems  to  me  better 
supported  by  reason  than  are  the  plati- 
tudes about  the  joys  of  youth. 

All  this  is  not  by  way  of  defending  or 
even  of  apologizing  for  my  own  tempera- 


ment, which  all  my  friends  agree  is  san- 
guine— too  sanguine  for  my  own  good 
and  much  too  optimistic  to  make  me  a  fit 
companion  for  intellectual  beings.  What 
I  have  written  is  merely  to  extenuate  a 
fault  that  appears  to  be  ingrained  in  my 
nature.  Anything  that  can  properly  be 
said  to  turn  the  sharp  edge  of  the  pessi- 
mists' criticism  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
be  published  for  the  benefit  of  troubled 
spirits  who  suffer,  as  I  do,  from  the  tone 
of  kindly  superiority  in  which  their  ten- 
dency to  optimism  is  mentioned.  Op- 
timists should  doubtless  be  very  humble- 
minded,  but  they  need  not  remain  alto- 
gether silent.  Too  little  has  been  said  on 
their  behalf  of  late.  Pessimists  ought  at 
least  to  be  told  how  the  other  half  thinks. 


Certain 

Literary 

Debutants 


IN  the  sense  of  being  recent  arrivals,  all 
of  us  are  at  some  time  during  life  debu- 
tants. We  are,  for  instance,  born.  It 
seems  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  that  we 
should  admit  into  the  mystic  circle  so  long 
pre-empted  by  social  beginners  some  of  the 
other  amateurs  who  are  interest- 
ing. I  am  thinking  particularly  of 
those  newcomers  who  enter  un- 
willingly the  field  of  composition.  I  say 
unwillingly;  for  all  composition  is  liable  to 
be  acute  and  merciless  betrayal.  *'0,  that 
mine  enemy  would  write  a  book  !'*  is  an  ex- 
clamation profoundly  wise  and  human. 
And  American  students  of  to-day  are  con- 
scious that  they  are  constrained  to  make  by 
composition  a  confessional  to  their  teachers. 
Compared  to  the  fate  of  these  helpless  in- 
nocents, lambs  gambolling  to  the  slaughter 
would  afford  a  happy  and  joyous  sight. 

Of  late,  books  of  a  certain  type  have  been 
enjoying  an  amazingly  wide  popularity: 
these  are  the  Daisy  Ashford  and  Opal 
Whiteley  books — purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  children.  Undoubtedly  they 
were.  But  the  reading  public  has  supposed 
them  to  be  unique.  In  that  they  are 
printed,  they  are.    But  parents  know  and 


teachers  know  that  myriads  of  little  minds 
are  just  as  original  and  just  as  interesting  as 
Daisy's  or  Opal's;  furthermore,  that  as 
literary  debutants  these  minds  are  forever 
expressing  themselves  with  a  quaint  and 
disarming  naivete  that  is  due  primarily  to 
their  elfin  outlook  upon  life.  But  this  child- 
ishness often  extends  itself  much  farther  in- 
to life  than  most  people  suppose.  Young 
Americans  enter  my  classes  (I  confess  to 
being  a  teacher,  but  hope  some  day  to  re- 
form) who  are  bronzed  and  stalwart  and  up- 
standing. Exceedingly  manly  to  look  upon, 
are  they.  But  no  sooner  do  they  begin  to 
attempt  self-expression  than  they  find  them- 
selves betrayed  beyond  hope  of  rescue;  and 
those  who  find  themselves  in  the  worst 
plight  of  all  are  the  self-confident  ones  who 
hoped  to  escape  by  the  specious  airplane  of 
flighty  rhetoric.  Of  great  books,  and  there- 
fore of  the  meaning  of  life,  they  are  ignorant. 
Sometimes  they  lisp  in  meaningless  words; 
often  the  words  do  not  come.  These  literary 
debutants  are  the  most  embarrassed  and 
blushing  of  debutants,  deliciously  ingenu- 
ous. I  read  from  one  of  them  this  singu- 
lar statement:  '^ Samuel  Johnson  married 
a  widow  who  had  children  as  old  as  her- 
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self."  I  think  that  Mrs.  Porter  had  so 
many  peculiarities  that  there  was  no  need 
to  make  her  absolutely  unique.  In  the  fol- 
lowing fashion  another  describes  the  leisure- 
ly process  of  marriage:  "As  the  years  passed 
by,  Alfred  Tennyson  became  married."  I 
do  not  know  but  that  this  is  a  rather  clever 
unconscious  thrust  at  the  great  laureate's 
somewhat  dilatory  love-affair  with  Emily 
Sellwood.  Another  young  writer  thus  pain- 
fully unburdens  himself  of  the  knowledge  of 
Lord  Macaulay  that  he  has  accumulated: 
*'Macaulay  was  a  kind-hearted,  muscular 
baron  who  died  in  December."  This  kind 
of  recollection  of  Macaulay  is  perhaps  what 
Tennyson  had  in  mind  when  he  lamented 
*'the  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame."  From 
his  readings  of  the  Old  Testament  narra- 
tives, one  student,  of  a  cast  of  mind  that  is 
evidently  melancholy,  offers  this  discovery: 
"When  King  David  gave  birth  to  a  child, 
the  Lord  in  anger  took  it  away."  There 
seems,  after  all,  to  be  something  new  under 
the  sun;  but  it  takes  a  debutant  to  find  it. 
The  following  excerpts  may  be  said  to  rep- 
resent somewhat  more  refreshing  reactions 
to  the  Bible  stories:  "Joe  advised  the 
Egyptians  to  hooverize."  "Potiphar's  wife 
tried  to  vamp  Joseph,  but  he  made  a  neat 
getaway."  It  may  be  argued  that  these 
last  two  answers  are  rather  mature  in 
thought;  however,  they  illustrate  the  truth 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  often  a  close  kinship 
between  the  ultra-modern  and  the  ama- 
teurish. 

Occasionally,  less  by  conscious  design 
than  by  happy  mischance,  a  statement  from 
a  debutant  occurs  which  affords  an  example 
of  what  Milton  meant  when  he  expressed  a 
longing  for  that  type  of  writing: 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  while  Edmund  Burke  declares,  "It 
took  England  five  hundred  years  to  subdue 
Ireland,"  an  ingenuous  student  has  it  thus: 
"After  more  than  five  thousand  years,  it 
was  discovered  that  England  had  not  con- 
quered Ireland."  (London  papers  please 
copy.)  Macaulay  informs  us  that  during 
the  vagrant  and  miserable  period  of  Samuel 
Johnson's  life,  that  great  man  repaired  to 
Birmingham,  where  he  became  a  hack 
writer.  An  American  boy  thus  senses  the 
situation:  "Johnson  went  to  a  city,  where 
he  drove  a  literary  hack."  Yet,  after  all,  in 
point  of  importance,  there  is  some  similitude 


between  the  relative  positions  of  hack- 
writers and  hack -drivers.  Perhaps  the 
strangest  misconception  that  I  ever  encoun- 
tered was  this.  Being  asked  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  angelic  bands  wel- 
comed the  departed  Lycidas,  of  Milton's 
elegy,  this  realistic  account  was  rendered: 
"When  Lycidas  reached  heaven,  he  was 
met  by  the  hand'' — brass,  of  course. 

After  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
teaching  of  these  debutants  in  expression, 
during  which  period  I  have  picked  up  such 
interesting  bits  of  information  as  that  Je- 
hovah was  the  wife  of  Adam,  that  Washing- 
ton Irving  wrote  the  Bible,  and  that  George 
Eliot  was  the  father  of  Beowulf — I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  that  the  American  home  is 
leaving  too  much  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican school.  Conscience  knows  that  the 
school-teacher  already  has  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  problems  with  which  to  wrestle.  He 
feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  young  people  who  come  to  him  have, 
through  reading  and  intelligent  conversa- 
tion, some  literary  background,  some  sense 
of  life's  landscape.  With  it  in  scholars, 
the  work  of  teaching  is  the  pleasantest 
imaginable;  without  it,  teaching  is  a  curious 
and  continuous  round  of  galvanic  shocks 
from  the  battery  of  ignorance.  As  social 
debutantes  never  think  of  coming  out  un- 
less they  have  had  some  lessons  in  the  fine 
art  of  bewitching  mankind,  so  the  beginners 
in  composition  need  a  start  in  the  home. 
And  it  is  the  home  itself  which  is  indicted 
when  a  young  writer  states  gravely:  "  Robin 
Hood  wrote  'The  Tail  of  a  Shirt,*  "  or, 
"Literature  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  movies 
are  made,"  or  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice  are 
two  of  Jack  London's  characters  who  were 
divorced  at  Reno,"  or  "A  true  poet  is  one 
who  writes  popular  jingles  and  panto- 
mimes." 


THERE  is  a  certain  kind  of  moral  oblo- 
quy, under  which  I  have  at  tihies 
lain,  that  I  feel  to  be  somewhat  un- 
just. Whenever  I  admit  that  I  am  not 
fond  of  pet  animals  every  animal- 
lover  eyes  me  askance.  At  once 
their  faces  depict  horror.  In- 
stantly I  am  set  down  in  their  minds  as  a 
reprobate.  That  I  am  cold-hearted,  selfish, 
probably  dishonest,  and  certainly  inhuman, 
is  the  conviction  they  try  to  conceal.     And 
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yet — and  yet,  is  the  inhumanity  not  in  some 
degree  theirs,  in  so  prejudging  me  ?  Is  dog- 
loving,  for  instance,  the  test  of  character 
that  dog-lovers  fondly  believe?  I  do  not 
find  them  always  more  generous  to  human 
rights  than  those  who  set  less  store  by  canine 
society.  The  largest-hearted  person  of  my 
acquaintance,  the  most  responsive  to  human 
calls,  dislikes  the  proximity  of  animals,  yet 
never  neglects  those  creatures,  and  they 
have  been  many,  which  have  come  under  her 
care.  The  most  complete  dog-devotee  I 
know  is  cold  and  even  malicious  to  her  kin. 
Instances  only  —  whether  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule  or  straws  showing  the  set  of 
the  wind,  I  do  not  know;  I  only  know  dog- 
lovers  are  not  generous  in  their  judgment 
of  me. 

"You  probably  never  owned  a  dog,"  is 
their  utmost  effort  to  excuse  my  indiffer- 
ence. I  admit  I  never  did,  but  my  mind 
goes  back  to  my  animal-surrounded  child- 
hood. Three  horses,  a  cow  or  two,  with 
attendant  calves,  a  few  pigs,  more  chickens, 
and  a  dozen  or  so  of  cats  and  kittens  were 
my  daily  companions,  while  under  my 
special  care  was  an  elderly  relative's  over- 
fed, yelping  black  and  tan.  How  my  keen 
ears  and  nose,  delighting  in  sweet  sounds 
and  fragrances,  suffered  under  it  all!  I 
spare  the  gentle  reader  the  details,  only  beg- 
ging him  to  believe  it  is  not  barbaric  cruelty 
of  nature  that  led  me  to  rejoice  in  the  final 
removal  of  stables,  styes,  coops,  and  ken- 
nels from  our  menage. 

Barbaric  cruelty  they  may  suspect  me  of; 
barbarian  ignorance  they  make  me  ac- 
knowledge, these  experts  in  doggery.  To 
be  sure,  they  may  not  share  my  fondness  for 


old  lace,  but  do  I  tell  them  they  are  Boe- 
otians, or  drag  them  to  certain  beloved  mu- 
seum cases  and  force  them  to  join  in  my 
gloating  under  pain  of  excommunication 
from  my  friendship?  I  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve a  calm  exterior  under  the  grossest  con- 
fusion of  Malines  with  Maltese,  and  yet  1 
read  contempt  in  their  faces  when  I  fail  to 
recognize  the  exact  breed  of  some  black  or 
white  or  yellow  quadruped.  That  he  is  a 
dog,  and  therefore  to  be  shunned,  suffices 
my  senses.  If  he  is  large  enough  to  growl 
instead  of  small  enough  to  yelp  I  count  it  a 
mercy.  If  he  is  less  offensive  to  the  olfac- 
tories than  most,  I  congratulate  myself.  If 
he  will  content  himself  with  wagging  his  tail 
instead  of  pressing  moist  caresses  on  me,  I 
give  thanks.  If  he  happens  to  please  my 
eye  in  line  and  color,  in  texture  and  noble 
mien,  I  even  admire  him.  But  I  can  admire 
a  collie  as  an  object  in  the  landscape  without 
having  the  least  desire  to  have  a  Mexican 
hairless  or  a  dachshund  or  a  Boston  terrier 
share  my  bed  and  board.  I  admit,  or  even 
insist,  that  since  an  all-wise  Providence  (or 
the  present  era  of  biological  evolution,  as 
you  will)  has  not  yet  relegated  these  un- 
pleasant zoological  specimens  to  the  list  of 
extinct  animals,  they  should  have  the  cli- 
mate, food,  and  in  general  the  life  they  are 
biologically  fitted  for,  though  a  bit  sceptical 
as  to  their  getting  it  in  a  rose-colored  bou- 
doir. To  prevent  cruelty  to  them  I  might, 
on  occasion,  endure  it.  Why,  then,  must  I 
suffer  under  this  condemnation,  this  sense 
of  being  a  disgrace  to  my  kind,  because  I 
chance  to  prefer  the  society  of  my  kind,  good 
talk  to  dumb  devotion,  and  witty  words  to 
wagging  tails  ? 
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BOOK  ILLUSTRATION  IN  OLD  JAPAN 

By  Louise  Norton   Brown 

Illustrations  from  Rare  Old  Prints 

[SECOND   PAPER] 


GENERATION  after  generation,  the 
peculiarities  in  manner  of  the  old 
Japanese  schools  of  art  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  masters  who  founded  them. 
Buson's  teachings  are  plainly  seen  in  Go- 
shun's  work,  although  the  latter's  style  is  no 
mere  imitation  of  the  earlier  artist's  method. 
Keibun  and  Toyohiko,  Shibata  Gito,  Sato 
Suiseki,  and  Ueda  Kocho  followed,  all  high- 


ken,    and    Hachida    Koshu    all    produced 
charming  books. 

From  Utanosuke  Ganku's  studio  also 
there  emerged  many  painters  who  worked 
for  wood-engraving.  Ganku  himself  (1748- 
1838),  although  confining  his  work  chiefly 
to  painting  and  teaching,  illustrated  one 
rare  set  of  folios  known  as  the  "Ransai 
Gwafu"  or  the  '^Namping  Sensei  Gwafu," 


ly  original  and  yet  plainly  influenced  by    containing  drawings  in  the  style  of  Chin 


the  work  of  the 
original  old  poet- 
painter. 

Maruyama  Ok- 

yo  (1733-95)  be- 
came even  more 
influential  and 
popular,  and,  al- 
though his  acad- 
emy in  Kyoto 
was  not  the  first 
one  established 
there  when  this 
new-old  art  move- 
ment commenced 
to  bubble  and  sim- 
mer, it  became  so 
much  the  most 
famous  that  in 
time  it  rather 
overshadowed  the 
other  studios.  A 
large  number  of 
Okyo's  pupils 
worked  for  wood- 
engraving  in  ad- 
dition to  their  reg- 
ular work,  and 
Gessen,  Naga- 
sawa  Rosetsu,  Ni- 
shimura  Nantei, 
Yamaguchi  So- 
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From  Volume  III  of  the  Suigata  Shu,  by  Baikiken 

Itsujin  (Kyuro  Baitei).     Published, 

Bunkwa  10  (1813). 


Namping,  which 
was  published  in 
eight  volumes  in 
1772.  The  in- 
imitable Kino 
Chikudo,  Kawa- 
mura  Bumpo,  the 
latter's  adopted 
son,  Kawamura 
Kiho,  Watanabe 
Nangaku,  and 
Onishi  Chinnen 
all  produced  de- 
lightful books, 
most  of  which 
were  beautifully 
printed  in  colors 
on  rich  and  heavy 
paper. 

Although  Kyoto 
is  regarded  as  the 
centre  of  this  im- 
pressionistic work, 
the  movement  be- 
came too  popular 
to  remain  confined 
to  the  Kyoto 
studios,' and  many 
artists  in  Osaka, 
Nagoya,  and  even 
in  Yedo  became 
its  devotees.    Cho 


From  the  Koshu  Gwafu,  by  Hachida  Kosha.     Published,  Bunkwa  g  (1812). 


Gessho,  of  Nagoya^  produced  some  delight- 
ful volumes  and  Oishi  Matora,  his  pupil, 
followed  with  several  containing  work  so 
strikingly  like  Gessho's  that  if  unsigned  it 
might  be  taken  for  that  of  the  older  master. 

Another  school  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked was  that  of  Kato  lyo-no-Kami  Bun- 
rei  (1705-82),  the  Daimyo  of  Ozu,  who  had 
been  an  early  follower  of  the  Chinese  school, 
and  who  commenced  his  work  in  Yedo  at 
about  the  same  time  that  Buson  established 
his  Bunjingwa  academy  in  the  older  city. 
Bunrei  was,  of  course,  chiefly  famous  as  a 
painter,  but  he  also  produced  a  number  of 
books  containing  very  striking  work,  some 
of  them  printed  in  black  and  white  and 
gray,  and  others  having  a  few  notes  of  soft 
color  added.  The  famous  Taui  Buncho, 
who  became  painter  to  the  Tokugawa 
court,  was  Bunrei's  pupil,  and  in  addition 
to  his  kakemono  and  screens  left  several 
books,  some  of  which  are  so  rare  that  many 
collectors  have  never  even  seen  the  first 
editions.  Chief  among  these  is  the  superb 
*'Shazanro  Gwahon,"  printed  in  colors  on 
the  delicate  Chinese  paper  known  as  toshi, 
which,  although  not  dated,  probably  ap- 
peared about  1810  or  181 1.  A  rather  poor 
reprint  is  in  existence,  although  this  also  is 
not  easily  found  now. 

Kameda  Bosai,  although  chiefly  known 


as  a  poet  and  scholar,  should  be  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  these  books,  because  one 
of  the  most  utterly  charming  of  them  all 
was  his  work — the  rare  and  little-known 
'*Kyo-chu-zan"  (literally  ''Mountains  of 
the  Heart  ")>  printed  in  soft  colors  on  toshi, 
and  published  in  one  slender  folio  in  1809. 

Last  of  all,  because  he  really  stands  by 
himself,  should  be  mentioned  Keisai  Ma- 
sayoshi,  whose  name  is  probably  the  most 
familiar  to  foreign  collectors  of  an}^  of  the 
artists  of  the  impressionistic  schools.  This 
is  doubtless  because  his  early  work  was  in 
the  Ukiyo-ye  style  and  his  first  books  show 
the  influence  of  his  teacher,  Kitao  Shige- 
masa.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  how- 
ever, Keisai's  style  changed  into  the  de- 
lightful impressionism  which  is  so  generally 
associated  with  his  name.  How  this  change 
came  about  can  only  be  surmised,  for  his 
impressionism  is  a  decorative  impression- 
ism which  has  little  resemblance  to  that  in 
the  drawings  of  the  other  followers  of  this 
movement.  That  he  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Kano  Tanyu's  is  known,  and  also 
that  Koyetsu  and  Korin  had  been  much 
studied  by  him,  while  here  and  there  in  one 
or  two  of  his  rare  books  there  are  indications 
that  the  Shijo  and  Maruyama  schools  of 
Kyoto  were  not  without  their  influence  upon 
him.    The  complete  change  from  the  Ukiyo- 
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From  the  Kaido  Sogwa  (also  known  as  the  Kaido  Kyoka  Awase).    Adventures  on  the  High  Road,  by 
Kawamura  Bumpo  and  Watanabe  Nangaku.    Published,  Bunkwa  8  (1811).    This  plate  by  Bumpo. 


From  the  Kaido  Sogwa  (also  known  as  the  Kaido  Kyoka  Awase).     Adventures  on  the  High  Road,  by 
Kawamura  Bumpo  and  Watanabe  Nangaku.    Published,  Bunkwa  8  (181 1).    This  plate  by  Nangaku. 
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ye  to  this  impressionistic  style  should  prob- 
ably be  attributed  to  a  visit  paid  by  him  to 
Kyoto  about  1786.  Here  he  met  all  the 
famous  painters  of  the  new  movement  and 
their  work  was  bound  to  have  its  effect  upon 
him.  It  was  certainly  soon  after  this  visit 
that  he  turned  to  their  more  impulsive 
technique.    The  beginnings  of  this  venture 


painters  which  finally  won  him  over  to  their 
looser  technique.  The  drawings  of  the  river 
and  hills  at  Arashiyama  in  this  book  are 
something  in  the  style  of  those  in  the  ''Mi- 
yako-no-Nishiki,"  but  the  groups  of  danc- 
ing figures  in  the  Bon  fete,  and  the  drawing 
of  the  river-bed  in  Kyoto,  except  that  they 
have  not  wholly  reached  the  freedom  of  his 


By  Cho  Gessho,  from  the  last  volume  of  the  Meika  Gwafu  (1815). 


may  be  traced  in  the  "Haikai  Kato  Man- 
shu,"  an  excessively  rare  kubari-hon,  or  gift- 
book,  of  about  1787  or  1788.  This  beau- 
tiful but  little-known  folio  is  a  collection  of 
haikai,  or  seventeen-syllable  poems  on  the 
four  seasons.  The  drawings  are  four  double- 
page  color-plates  by  Keisai  representing 
Arashiyama  in  spring,  the  river-bed  in 
Kyoto  with  its  summer-night  picnic  parties, 
the  Bon  Odori  of  August,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  New  Year.  The  preface  was 
written  by  Shinratei,  who  also  wrote  that 
in  the  well-known  *'Miyako-no-Nishiki." 
In  it  this  writer  says  that  the  poems  and 
drawings  in  the  book  were  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  Maruyama  Mondo  (one  of  Okyo's 
names)  ''in  his  old  age,"  who  desired  to  have 
the  book  printed  as  a  souvenir  to  give  to  his 
friends.  We  may  suppose  it  was  also  a 
compliment  to  Keisai  and  it  suggests  meet- 
ings and  talks  between  him  and  the  Kyoto 


later  work,  might  almost  be  taken  from  his 
famous  "Jimbutsu  Ryakugwa-shiki."  Un- 
fortunately this  book  bears  no  date,  but  the 
facts  that  the  preface  is  by  the  same  writer 
as  that  in  the  "  Miyako-no-Nishiki "  and 
that  the  book  was  printed  in  Okyo's  "old 
age,"  as  well  as  the  increased  impression- 
ism of  the  drawings,  all  indicate  a  date 
slightly  later  than  1787. 

The  books  by  the  artists  mentioned  form 
a  very  small  part  of  the  delightful  folios  and 
albums  produced,  and  in  addition  to  those 
which  were  entirely  the  work  of  one  man, 
there  are  innumerable  collections  of  poems, 
kubari-hon,  and  other  compilations  made 
up  of  work  by  groups  of  different  artists. 
The  rare  and  valuable  ''Shoshun  Hojo," 
containing  drawings  in  white  on  a  black 
ground,  printed  from  stone  blocks  in  Tem- 
mei  2  (1782),  is  only  one  of  these  unique  al- 
bums.   It  contains  plates  by  Ito  Jakuchu, 
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From  the  Ryakugwa-shiki  (1795),  by  Keisai  Masayoshi. 


Hoitsu,  and  Okyo  among  others.,  The  fa- 
mous ''Meika  Gwafu"  (three  volumes,  181 5) 
and  the  ''Keijo  Gwayen"  of  1814  are  per- 
haps the  best  examples  of  these  compila- 
tions. They  are  beautifully  printed  in 
colors,  the  ''Keijo  Gwayen"  on  toshi,  and 
contain  plates  by  most  of  the  well-known 
painters  of  the  impressionistic  schools,  and 
give  a  fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
styles  of  these  men. 

When  one  considers  the  delightfully  in- 
genuous drawings  in  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury books,  the  noble  w^ork  done  by  the 
early  eighteenth-century  Osaka  artists,  and 
the  illustrations  in  the  books  by  these  men 
of  the  Kyoto  schools,  the  narrow  horizon 
of  the  print-collectors  become  incomprehen- 


sible. There  was  such  a  multitude  of  books 
printed  in  Japan  in  early  days  that  unless 
one  has  a  catholic  taste  one  loses  a  great 
deal  of  enjoyment  and  gains  but  the  most 
superficial  idea  of  what  wood-engraving  in 
Japan  included — an  art  by  no  means  hm- 
ited  to  the  men  whose  names  have  become 
familiar  to  Europeans  from  their  prints. 
Even  a  few  months  spent  in  book-collect- 
ing in  Japan  will  dispel  forever  the  belief 
that  the  prints  and  books  by  the  Ukiyo-ye 
artists,  beautiful  as  many  of  them  are,  rep- 
resent in  any  adequate  way  the  tremendous 
thing  that  Japanese  illustration  was,  or  that 
they  form  anything  but  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  delightful  volumes  full  of  interesting 
drawings  both  in  colors  and  black  and  white. 
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A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  7. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

BY   ALEXANDER   DANA   NOYES 


IN  accordance  with  the  habit  of  the 
American  business  community,  the  ar- 
rival of  a  new  year  has  been  made  the  oc- 
casion of  numerous  pubHshed  prophecies, 
many  of  them  by  important  financiers, 

regarding  the  financial  future. 
p^®  -  These    predictions    were    as 

6fio2i  ^       ^  ^^1^  extremely  cautious — 

which  might  indeed  have  been 
expected,  when  the  financial  history  of 
1920  had 'so  signally  failed  to  fulfil  the 
confident  expert  forecasts  of  a  year  ago. 
This  year's  forecasts  were  quite  unani- 
mous in  their  assurances  of  industrial  re- 
vival and  returning  American  prosperity 
in  the  more  or  less  distant  future;  a 
prophecy  which  all  past  experience  of 
the  country,  after  a  period  of  depression, 
made  reasonably  safe. 

Most  of  them  emphasized,  as  they  had 
a  right  to  do,  the  very  great  strengthening 
of  the  whole  economic  structure  through 
the  disappearance  of  the  past  year's  ex- 
cessively dangerous  overstrain  on  credit. 
Many  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that,  while 
the  unprecedented  magnitude  of  our  1920 
harvests  had  contributed  to  the  distress 
of  certain  farm  communities,  the  posses- 
sion of  this  huge  reserve  of  products 
which,  now  as  in  191 5,  are  urgently 
needed  by  the  whole  consuming  world, 
was  a  guaranty  of  economic  power.  A 
few,  including  men  of  long  experience  in 
the  business  field,  ventured  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  decline  in  commodity  mar- 
kets could  not  possibly  go  on  during  192 1. 
But  judgment  as  to  the  immediate  course 
of  economic  events  was  expressed  with 
much  reserve. 

THIS  attitude  was  undoubtedly  the  at- 
titude of  the  business  conimunity  as 
a  whole.  The  Stock  Exchange,  to  be 
sure,  had  witnessed  a  sudden  and  reassur- 
ing change  of  form  in  the  last  days  of  De- 


cember, and  the  recovery  of  investment 
prices  continued  into  January.  Liberty 
bonds,  in  particular,  whose 
decline  in  price  a  week  or  two  u  £^^  . 
before  had  been  one  extremely  ^he  Year  " 
discouraging  incident  of  the 
markets,  advanced  substantially.  There 
was  a  partial  easing  off  in  rates  for.  money 
also,  and  some  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  Reserve.  But  even 
these  reassuring  incidents  occurred  less 
emphatically  than  on  other  similar  occa- 
sions, and  it  was  evident  enough  that  the 
perplexities  which  surrounded  the  eco- 
nomic situation  at  the  end  of  1920  had  by 
no  means  been  removed  at  the  beginning 
of  1921. 

The  old  year  had  certainly  ended 
gloomily  enough  in  the  field  of  finance  and 
trade.  The  numerous  unpleasant  inci- 
dents of  its  final  weeks — the  falling  mar- 
kets, the  closing  down  of  mills,  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  or  working  forces,  not  only 
among  factory  hands  but  among  office 
forces,  the  business  failures  which,  even 
in  November,  reached  the  largest  number 
since  January,  19 18,  with  the  largest  total 
liabilities  on  record  for  the  month — all 
this  suggested  to  the  reminiscent  mind  the 
aftermath  of  one  of  our  old-time  financial 
panics.  Probably  it  would  have  sug- 
gested to  the  business  man  who  had  lived 
through  the  great  wars  of  the  past  the 
trade  conditions  which  confronted  the 
belligerent  countries  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  those  older  wars.  For  it  is 
slowly  beginning  to  be  understood  by  the 
average  individual  that  the  existing  pan- 
orama of  something  like  hard  times  is  in 
reality  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
made  by  all  experienced  financiers  during 
the  war  itself — that  the  American  people 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
somehow  have  to  pay  the  price  for  the 
prodigious  waste  of  capital,  material,  a-nd 
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human  life  between  July,  1914,  and  No- 
vember, 1918. 

ENGLAND,  the  capitalist  and  creditor 
nation  of  the  world,  had  to  pass 
through  that  experience  along  with  the 
other  fighting  nations,  immediately  after 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  Peace 
of  Paris.  That  the  United 
States  did  not  suffer,  after 
the  South's  surrender,  the 
prolonged  depression  and 
grinding  hardship  of  1816  and 
18 1 7 — of  one  of  which  years  an  English 
economist  wrote  that  he  had  "no  recol- 
lection of  any  industrial  stagnation,  at  all 
equal  to  that  year's  stagnation  and  dis- 


The  Chancellor  of  the  British  Ex- 
chequer made  in  191 5  an  often-quoted 
prediction  to  Parliament,  that  the  ending 
of  the  war  would  be  followed  by  probably 
five  years  of  "boom-times,"  a  result  of 
large  purchases  by  the  previously  bellig- 
erent countries  for  reconstruction,  but 
that  a  period  of  severe  economic  hardship 
would  then  ensue.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, most  EngHsh  statesmen  thought 
that  the  war  would  certainly  be  over  in 
six  months  or  a  year;  the  prediction  as 
to  the  period  of  post-bellum  prosperity 
would  probably  have  been  modified  if  re- 
stated at  the  end  of  1917  or  1918.  But 
it  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  other  tendencies  to  consider  in  the 
tress" — was  attributable  to  peculiar  cir-    great  economic  ebb  and  flow  of  the  pres- 


Nature  of 
the  Present 
Readjust- 
ment 


ent  day  than  the  mere  fact  of  reaction 
from  a  war. 

EVEN  a  great  political  convulsion  of 
that  character  does  not  wholly  re- 
lease us  from  the  tradition  of  the  "eco- 
nomic cycle,"  which  in  the  longer  course 
of  financial  history  has  never  failed  to 
pass    through    its    successive 

familiar    phases.     The     ten-     Our  Place 

in  the 


cumstances.  The  War  of  Secession  ended, 
as  everybody  knows,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  industrial  development  of  the 
rich  domain  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  Pacific  coast  was  beginning.  iThe  com- 
plete economic  paralysis  of  the  exhausted 
South  was  overshadowed  by  the  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth  of  the  New  West. 

Nor  indeed  was  this  all;  for  Europe  had 
been  merely  a  spectator  in  the  war,  and 

although  it  suffered  with  our  own  country  year  interval  between  a  great  u  Economic 
from  the  overexploitation  of  credit  which  panic  and  what  used  to  be  Cycle  '* 
had  accompanied  our  own  struggle,  its  called  the  "little  panic,"  with 
markets  were  nevertheless  in  position  to  a  period  of  speculative  mania  and  mount- 
pour  their  accumulated  capital  into  the  ing  prices  between  the  two  occasions,  is 
inviting  fields  of  American  investment,  well  known  to  all  students  of  economic 
The  arrival  of  economic  reaction  and  history,  as  is  also  the  recovery  from  the 
something  like  hard  times  on  the  present  "mid-cycle  depression,"  the  resumption 
occasion  differs  from  that  chapter  of  his-  of  the  rise,  and  then  at  length  (tradition- 
tory  in  that  we  have  now  no  outside  reser-  ally  after  another  ten-year  interval)  re- 
voir  of  accumulated  wealth  on  which  to    currence  of  the  great  financial  crisis.     The 


rely  as  a  help  to  our  own  recovery.  The 
outside  world  is,  in  fact,  looking  to  us  for 
help.  It  differs  from  the  earlier  episode 
of  the  last  century,  which  lacked  that 
steadying  influence,  in  other  ways.  One 
of  the  very  essential  differences  is  that 


ten-year  after-panic  interval  was  pretty 
accurately  spanned  between  1873  and 
1884  and  between  1893  and  1903.  The 
period  would  have  to  be  lengthened  out 
to  cover  the  distance  between  1907  and 
1920;  but  the  abnormal  methods  which 


trade  reaction  and  fall  of  prices  had  begun  are  applied  in  war  to  the  expanding  of 
in  England  before  the  war  with  Napoleon  credit  and  the  maintenance  of  its  ex- 
was  over,  and,  having  been  resumed  in  the    panded  status  have  often  had  their  own 


interval  after  the  premature  peace  of 
1814,  continued  uninterruptedly  after  the 
Hundred  Days  and  the  actual  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  whereas  not  only  Amer- 
ica but  all  the  rest  of  the  world  indulged 
in  an  orgy  of  rising  markets  and  specula- 
tion on  inflated  credit  during  a  full  year 
after  the  armistice  of  191 8. 


particular  effect  in  prolonging  the  in- 
terval— as  they  unquestionably  did  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years. 

The  question  is  more  than  fanciful;  it 
has  always  engaged  the  study  of  serious 
economists.  Even  those  who  smile  at 
Professor  Jevons's  theory  of  recurrent 
"sun-spots"  as  a  cause  for  periodicity  of 
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T  was  my  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  for  seven  years  an 
intimate  association  with 
Cecil  John  Rhodes,  who 
was  not  only  the  most  re- 
markable man  I  have  ever 
known,  but,  take  him  all  in  all,  the  most 
thoroughly  to  be  admired. 

I  was  his  friend.  I  was  engaged  with 
him  in  the  active  management  of  great 
business  enterprises.  I  was  his  com- 
panion in  adventurous  roamings  through 
trackless  wilderness  inhabited  by  fero- 
cious beasts  and  hostile  savages.  I  have 
been  with  him  in  camp  where  lions  roared 
close  at  hand,  to  be  kept  off  only  by  a 
wall  of  fire  and  the  firing  of  guns,  and  not 
prevented  even  by  such  means  from 
snatching  our  donkeys  or  occasionally  a 
negro  boy. 

Thus  I  may  fairly  claim  to  have  known 
Rhodes  well.  I  can  testify  that  he  was 
far  from  being  the  selfish  and  ruthless 
man  his  enemies  declared.  His  character 
was  exactly  the  opposite.  Fairness  and 
justice  were  guiding  principles  from  which 
he  never  swerved.  More  than  once  I 
have  heard  him  say:  ^'Always  put  your- 
self in  the  other  fellow's  place.  Any 
trade  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  other 
fellow  is  not  satisfactory  to  me."  And 
again:  "I  have  never  in  my  life  met  any- 
body with  whom  it  wasn't  just  as  easy  to 
deal  as  to  fight." 

Ambitious,  yes,  but  on  a  grand  and 


noble  scale.  He  cared  nothing  for  money 
except  for  the  power  its  possession  gave. 
*'I  do  like  power,"  he  said  to  me.  He 
liked  to  control  great  affairs  and  would 
say  that  he  "  loved  the  game." 

This  man,  who  was  called  the  empire- 
builder,  who  "thought  in  continents," 
had  started  in  life  with  almost  every  pos- 
sible handicap.  The  son  of  a  poor  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  and  one  of  the  youngest 
of  nine  children,  he  was  moneyless  and 
sickly.  In  the  hope  that  his  health  might 
be  benefited,  he  was  shipped  off  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age  to  an  elder  brother's 
farm  in  Natal.  A  year  after  his  arrival 
in  South  Africa  there  arose  a  great  excite- 
ment over  the  discovery  of  diamonds  at 
Kimberley.  There  was  a  rush  of  wealth- 
seekers  to  the  scene,  and  the  boy,  eager  for 
a  chance  to  gain  sudden  fortune,  hastened 
thither,  making  the  journey  of  several 
hundred  miles  in  an  ox-cart,  and  carrying 
with  him  no  other  equipment  than  a 
spade,  a  bucket,  and  a  few  well-thumbed 
volumes  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics. 

Kimberley  in  those  early  days — the 
year  was  187 1 — was  a  place  neither  invit- 
ing nor  healthful.  It  lacked  sanitation 
and  was  beset  by  fevers.  Young  Rhodes 
found  it  hard  to  get  wholesome  food,  and 
it  would  not  seem  that  his  diamond-dig- 
ging yielded  him  immediate  riches.  By 
desperate  frugality  he  managed  to  save 
enough  to  make  a  trip  each  winter  to  Eng- 
land, where,  at  Oxford,  he  studied  dili- 
gently. There  was  one  year  when  he  was 
too  poor   to   go.     His  health  was   still 
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wretched,  and  there  came  a  time  when  he 
was  told  by  his  physician  that  he  had  only 
six  months  to  live.  But  this  was  a  man 
who  defied  adverse  conditions  and  over- 
rode obstacles.  He  obstinately  refused 
to  die;  and  only  a  few  years  later  he  per- 
sonally controlled  the  diamond  business 
of  the  world,  having  formed  the  greatest 
business  combination  ever  established  up 
to  that  time,  which  produced  nearly  all 
of  the  diamonds,  regulated  the  supply, 
and  fixed  the  prices. 

It  was  necessary  to  fix  the  market  price 
for  diamonds  to  avoid  the  cutthroat 
competition  which  had  obtained  prior  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  properties.  So 
severe  was  this  competition  that  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  stones  was  actually  below 
cost  of  production,  and  the  industry  was 
on  the  verge  of  financial  collapse.  At 
that  time  Cape  Colony  was  dependent  for 
a  considerable  part  of  its  revenue,  and  al- 
most entirely  for  its  maintenance,  upon 
the  diamond  industry  at  Kimberley. 

This  diamond  trust  has  since  grown  to 
enormous  proportions,  and  in  effect  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  world's  diamond  busi- 
ness, a  very  large  percentage  of  the  spar- 
kling stones  from  Kimberley  being  sold 
in  America.  The  output  could  be  much 
increased  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of 
congesting  the  market. 

My  first  meeting  with  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
in  1893.  I  had  gone  to  South  Africa  as 
an  expert  in  gold-mining,  to  act  as  con- 
sulting engineer  for  B.  I.  Barnato.  Bar- 
ney Barnato,  as  everybody  called  him, 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  char- 
acters in  that  land  of  extraordinary  men. 
His  life  was  one  of  romance.  He  was  a 
Whitechapel  Jew,  who  had  gone  to  South 
Africa  penniless,  but  who  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  had  become  a  diamond 
magnate.  He  had  also  important  gold- 
mining  interests  at  Johannesburg. 

It  was  my  job  to  manage  and  develop 
Barnato's  gold-mining  properties,  and  I 
had  brought  with  me  from  America  sev- 
eral first-class  mine-managers.  Barnato 
desired  to  employ  me  under  contract  for 
a  term  of  years,  but  I  refused  to  engage 
myself  to  him  for  more  than  six  months, 
saying  that  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  pay  me 
a  larger  salary  and  give  me  a  share  in  his 
profits  I  would  prefer  to  look  elsewhere. 


For  the  time  being,  however,  I  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  salary 
Barney  gave  me.  He  paid  me  hand- 
somely; and  certain  engineers  of  other 
nationalities,  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of 
American  engineers  into  the  field,  spoke 
of  me  rather  unkindly  as  "Barnato's 
white  elephant."  Under  those  circum- 
stances it  was  natural  that  I  should  be 
particularly  eager  to  make  good. 

In  the  course  of  the  six  months  I  per- 
ceived two  great  opportunities  for  Bar- 
nato, and  placed  them  at  his  disposal. 
One  was  the  acquisition  of  a  large  mining 
area,  as  yet  un worked,  on  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Rand.  It  offered  a  prospect  of 
millions;  and  I  may  add  that,  as  a  result 
of  subsequent  development,  this  area  be- 
came most  profitable.  I  had  secured  a 
short  option  on  the  property  and  urged 
Barnato  to  purchase  it,  but  he  was  so  oc- 
cupied with  other  mining  propositions  far 
less  important  that  he  failed  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  big  chance. 

The  other  opportunity  was  much  more 
speculative,  but  promised  fabulous  profits 
in  case  of  success.  It  was  a  scheme  for 
deep-level  mining.  Up  to  that  time  the 
companies  had  been  content  to  confine 
their  activities  to  comparatively  shallow 
workings  below  the  outcropping  reefs  or 
veins.  My  proposition  was  to  dig  down 
into  the  depths.  Since  then  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
taken  from  the  deep  levels,  whence,  in- 
deed, most  of  the  present-day  output  of 
gold  from  the  Rand  is  coming. 

But  it  was  Cecil  Rhodes  who  grasped 
this  great  opportunity  when  I  presented 
it  to  him,  and  who  carried  the  scheme  into 
effect. 

At  the  termination  of  my  six  months' 
contract  with  Barnato  I  resigned  my  po- 
sition, and  almost  immediately  thereafter 
I  received  a  telegram  from  Rhodes,  who 
was  at  that  time  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony,  asking  me  to  come  and  see  him 
at  Cape  Town.  I  lost  no  time  in  re- 
sponding to  the  summons,  and,  when  I 
saw  him,  the  upshot  of  our  talk  was  a 
proposition  by  him  that  I  should  take 
charge  of  all  his  gold-mining  properties. 
He  offered  me  a  most  liberal  salary,  and 
readily  assented  to  my  stipulation  that  I 
should  be  responsible  to  him  alone,  and 
subject  to  interference  by  nobody  else. 


_B.  I.  Barnato. 
From  the  autographed  photograph  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond. 


Barnato  was  much  surprised  and  taken 
aback  by  my  departure  from  his  employ- 
ment, though  I  had  given  him  timely  no- 
tice, telling  him  that,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
disinclined  to  follow  my  advice  and  pur- 
sue a  more  energetic  policy,  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  resign  in  preservation  of  my  self- 
respect,  and  lest  I  be  deprived  of  oppor- 


tunities to  become  identified  with  the 
great  engineering  problems  on  the  Rand. 
Barney  chose  to  consider  that  Rhodes 
had  played  him  a  mean  trick.  He  went 
to  see  Rhodes  and,  thumping  the  table 
angrily,  he  said:  '^Suppose  you  had  a  chef 
whose  culinary  skill  you  highly  valued, 
and  that  I  were  to  hire  him  away  from 
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you.  You  wouldn't  think  that  a  decent 
performance  on  my  part,  would  you  ?  Of 
course  not;  and  yet,  in  getting  Hammond 
away  from  me,  you  have  done  exactly 
that  kind  of  thing."  That  this  was 
wholly  unjust  the  explanation  I  have 
made  will  show. 

Notwithstanding  our  business  rupture, 
Barney  and  I  always  remained  good 
friends.  After  the  Jameson  Raid,  when  I 
was  in  jail  at  Pretoria  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  that  enterprise,  he  remained  six 
months  in  the  town  on  my  account,  do- 
ing everything  in  his  power  to  help  me. 
Later  on  he  was  present  at  a  dinner  given 
in  honor  of  other  men  and  myself  on  our 
release  from  prison,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  speech  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he 
regarded  me  as  his  best  investment,  and 
that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  followed  the 
advice  I  gave  him. 

Barney  was  a  financial  genius.  If  he 
were  alive  to-day  and  without  a  cent,  I 
would  grubstake  him  with  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  and,  launched  with  that  small 
capital  in  Wall  Street,  he  would  soon  have 
all  the  money  there  was  in  that  specula- 
tive centre.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  shrewd,  perhaps  excessively  so,  and 
by  some  was  regarded  as  not  over-scru- 
pulous, but  he  possessed  many  virtues. 

His  end  was  tragic  and  lamentable.  A 
few  months  before  his  death  he  had 
formed  a  corporation  to  take  over  all  of 
his  mining  interests.  On  his  advice  many 
of  his  friends  in  England  had  purchased 
shares  in  this  new  company.  There  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  Barney's 
representations  as  to  the  value  of  the 
shares  would  be  realized;  but  unfortu- 
nately a  financial  depression  arrived  in 
London,  and  the  Barnato,  in  common 
with  all  other  South  African  shares  listed 
on  that  market,  declined  greatly.  „ 

Barnato,  who  was  in  Johannesburg  at 
the  time,  became  much  depressed.  Being 
compelled  to  return  to  London  to  meet 
his  disappointed  shareholders,  this  pros- 
pect weighed  so  heavily  on  his  mind  that 
he  threatened  to  commit  suicide.  His 
nephew,  "Solly"  Joel,  and  other  friends 
made  it  their  business  to  keep  watch  over 
him  on  the  voyage  to  England,  and  so 
carefully  did  they  guard  him  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  carrying  out  his  threat  un- 
til the  day  before  the  steamer  touched  at 


Madeira,  about  ten  days'  sail  from  Cape 
Town. 

While  pacing  the  deck  arm-in-arm  with 
Joel,  Barney  said:  "Solly,  what  time  of 
day  is  it  ?  "  "  Solly  "  released  his  arm  for 
a  moment  and  Barney  seized  the  chance 
to  jump  overboard.  His  body  was  re- 
covered. 

That  was  before  the  days  of  wireless. 
Had  Barney  lived  to  reach  Madeira  he 
would  have  learned  that  the  market  had 
taken  a  turn  upward,  that  the  shares  he 
had  sold  to  friends  were  actually  standing 
at  a  premium,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  facing  a  dis- 
appointed crowd  of  shareholders. 

To-day,  under  the  able  management  of 
"Solly"  Joel — who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
prison-mate  of  mine  at  Pretoria  in  con- 
nection with  the  Jameson  Raid — the  Bar- 
nato group  is  the  greatest  group  of  finan- 
ciers in  England,  surpassing  even  the 
Rothschilds  in  money  power.  It  controls 
the  diamond  industry  and  also  many  of 
the  most  important  gold-mines  of  the 
Rand. 

In  the  early  days  of  diamond-mining  at 
Kimberley,  there  was  a  law  forbidding 
anybody  to  own  more  than  one  claim. 
This  was  repealed,  and  immediately 
thereupon  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  at  the  time 
was  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  under- 
took to  consolidate  the  properties,  organ- 
izing the  De  Beers  Mining  Company 
(named  after  a  Dutchman  who  had  a 
share  in  the  enterprise),  and  acquiring 
nearly  half  of  the  diamond-producing 
area. 

The  concern  known  as  the  De  Beers 
Diamond  Mines  was  the  first  great  indus- 
trial trust  (as  we  call  such  combinations 
nowadays)  ever  organized.  At  that  pe- 
riod we  had  not  yet  begun  in  the  United 
States  to  develop  "big  business"  on  any 
such  scale  of  magnitude.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  power  which  control  of  such 
sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth  eventually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Rhodes. 

Rhodes  was  an  adventurer  on  a  colossal 
scale.  He  planned  mighty  things  and 
never  hesitated  at  a  great  risk  if  a  propor- 
tionate end  was  to  be  gained.  His  vision, 
courage,  and  resolution  are  well  illus- 
trated in  connection  with  the  story  of  the 
deep  levels. 

As  we   sat  about  our  camp-fire  one 
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evening — Rhodes,  Jameson,  and  I,  on  a 
trip  through  Mashonaland — a  discussion 
arose  between  Rhodes  and  myself  about 
the  future  of  the  Rand.  He  wanted  to 
know  how  long  the  life  of  the  Rand  mines 
would  be.  I  told  him  that  geologically 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  last 
many  more  years ;  that  from  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
depth  to  which  mining  might  be  carried. 
Then  I  went  on  to  explain  that,  whereas 
outcrop  claims  were  selling  anywhere 
from  $10,000  to  $100,000  per  acre,  we 
could  pick  up  all  the  other  land  for  deep- 
level  mining  at  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  pro- 
viding no  one  discovered  what  we  were 
trying  to  do.  I  figured  that,  allowing  for 
the  cost  of  sinking  shafts  to  a  depth  of 
3,000  feet,  his  profits  would  be  twenty  or 
thirty  times  as  great  as  those  yielded  by 
the  enormously  costly  outcrop  lands. 

"Why  would  it  not  be  good  business," 
Rhodes  asked,  ''to  sell  the  outcrop-com- 
pany holdings  quietly,  buy  all  the  ground 
along  the  deep  levels  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  start  mining  at  2,000  to  5,000 
feet?" 

"I  recommended  that  to  Barnato,"  I 
said,  ''but  he  was  too  busy  with  other 
things  to  bother  about  it." 

"Let's  send  a  cablegram  to  London  at 
once!"  Rhodes  exclaimed. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  my 
secretary — now  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  a 
fearless  adventurer,  a  D.  S.  O.  man,  and 
a  crack-shot — started  with  only  a  couple 
of  natives,  on  a  500-mile  ride  across  dan- 
gerous country  to  the  nearest  railroad 
station  at  Maf eking,  with  a  cable  to  the 
London  directors  of  the  Consolidated 
Gold  Fields.  The  cable,  signed  by 
Rhodes,  was  briefly  this: 

"Have  decided  best  policy  for  com- 
pany would  be  sell  out  our  entire  hold- 
ings in  outcropping  companies.  Do  this 
at  once.  Hammond  approves.  Cable 
reply." 

It  took  over  a  month  for  our  represen- 
tative to  cover  the  land  journey,  receive 
the  reply,  and  rejoin  us  near  the  Zambesi, 
a  total  ride  of  over  1,000  miles.  And  this 
was  the  wording  of  the  directors'  reply: 

"We  don't  understand  your  cablegram. 
Do  you  wish  us  to  liquidate  company? 
This  cannot  be  done  without  full  explana- 
tion to  directors." 


Rhodes  was  furious.  He  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  having  his  explicit  instruc- 
tions disobeyed.  He  sent  back  this  cable- 
gram: 

"Do  exactly  what  I  instructed  you  to 
do  at  once  without  asking  questions.  I 
take  full  responsibility." 

This  time  the  London  agents  obeyed. 
When  we  got  back  to  Johannesburg  sev- 
eral million  dollars'  worth  of  shares  had 
been  turned  into  cash  at  very  high  prices, 
the  market  being  then  at  the  height  of  a 
boom.  We  immediately  set  machinery 
in  motion  to  acquire  all  the  land  we 
wanted,  and,  though  there  was  no  end  of 
haggling  by  some  of  the  parties  in  inter- 
est, we  finally  got  nearly  all  we  were 
after,  and  the  whole  deep-level  plan  of 
mining  was  mapped  out  and  started.  We 
had  to  spend  millions  before  we  reached  a 
trace  of  gold,  and  more  millions  before 
we  won  a  single  ounce  of  metal.  But 
within  two  years  we  made  $10,000,000 
profit  on  the  transaction.  Had  it  not 
been  for  deep-level  mining,  the  Rand 
would  have  been  nearly  exhausted  by 
now. 

There  is  one  bit  of  unpublished  history 
that  may  as  well  see  light  now.  It  will 
show  how  near  Rhodes  came  to  control- 
ling the  copper  output  of  the  world. 

The  near  coup  was  scheduled  for  1895. 
By  this  time  the  new  gold-mines  were 
pouring  out  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  their  precious  product,  and 
we  could  have  raised  $200,000,000  or 
$300,000,000  of  capital  without  trouble. 
The  memorable  Secretan  Copper  Syndi- 
cate, which  aimed  at  buying  up  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  stock  of  copper  and  boost- 
ing the  price,  had  collapsed  ignominiously 
some  time  before  this.  The  brilliant  but 
erratic  Frenchman  had  gone  about  things 
the  wrong  way. 

Rhodes,  having  managed  to  establish 
control  of  the  international  diamond  busi- 
ness^was  interested  in  the  idea  of  acquir- 
ing control,  not  of  finished  copper  but 
of  all  the  principal  copper-mines  of  the 
world,  so  as  to  be  able  to  regulate  output 
and  price.  He  succeeded  in  interesting 
the  Rothschilds,  who  controlled  the  great 
Rio  Tinto  mine  as  well  as  another  large 
mine  in  Mexico.  Alfred  Beit  was  also  be- 
hind us,  as  were  all  the  resources  of  the 
De   Beers   and   the   Consolidated   Gold 
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Fields — the  whole  representing  hundreds  Every  tourist  "doing  the  proper  thing" 
of  millions  of  dollars.  in  South  Africa  brought,  if  possible,  some 
I  laid  out  plans  at  Mr.  Rhodes's  re-  kind  of  written  introduction  to  Rhodes. 
quest  for  control  of  Anaconda  and  other  He  had  for  a  long  time  in  his  employ  a 
American  properties,  and  the  scheme  was  colonial  of  gigantic  stature,  who,  dressed 
so  far  advanced  that  I  was  to  leave  for  in  the  ordinary  clothes  of  a  Boer  farmer, 
the  United  States  early  in  1895  to  com-  acted  as  his  secretary.  The  arriving  vis- 
pie  te  the  American  end  of  the  deal.  itor  from  afar  would  be  met  by  the  secre- 
Unfortunately  the  Jameson  Raid  came  tary,  who  would  take  his  or  her  hand  in 
on.  I  was  in  prison  for  six  months,  and  his  huge  paw,  shake  it  gravely,  and  offer 
then  Rhodes  went  to  Matabeleland  to  a  hospitable  chair.  Then  he  would  bel- 
quell  a  serious  uprising  of  natives  in  that  low  out  of  the  window:  ''Boy,  bring 
territory.  So  the  whole  gigantic  plan  fell  coffee!"  And  presently  would  enter  a 
through.  half-naked  savage  who  poured  out  a  cup- 
When  twenty- three  years  old,  Rhodes,  ful  of  the  steaming  beverage  from  a  black 
with  four  other  young  men,  addressed  a  iron  kettle,  just  that  moment  removed 
long  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng-  from  the  fire.  By  this  time  any  glimmer- 
land.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  telling  him  how  ing  of  the  polite  and  judicious  phrases 
the  empire  ought  to  be  run.  Not  very  which  the  tourist  meant  to  inflict  upon 
long  before  his  death  he  said  to  me:  "I  Rhodes  had  probably  vanished  from  his 
have  never  deviated  from  the  policy  laid  mind. 

down  in  that  letter."  Such  a  man  as  Rhodes  could  not  fail  to 

He  liked  to  get  out  a  big  atlas  and  talk  create  in  the  hearts  of  rnany  men  a  devo- 

about  the  future  of  China,  of  Mexico,  and  tion  so  utter  that  they  would  gladly  have 

of  other  countries,  trying'  to  look  ahead  died  for  him.     But,  as  was  inevitable,  he 

fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  and  speculating  had  plenty  of  enemies,  and  not  a  few  of 

as  to  what  the  relations  of  the  various  the  bitterest.    Some  of  these  were  women, 

nations  of  the  world  would  be,  what  con-  one  of  whom,   a  noted   South  African 

ditions  might  mutually  attract  some  or  writer,  inspired  by  jealous  rage,  published 

repel  others,  and  so  forth.     Always  he  a  most  scurrilous  and  venomous  attack  on 

was  a  great  admirer  of  America  and  the  him.     It  greatly  angered  thousands  of  his 

Americans.  friends,  but  did  not  seem  to  annoy  him 

On  one  occasion,  studying  the  map  of  in  the  least,  and  not  one  answering  word 

Africa,  he  swept  his  hand  from  the  Medi-  did  he  condescend  to  utter, 

terranean  to  the  Cape,  and  said,  ''I  want  There  was  one  man  of  whom  we  jok- 

to  see  that  all  red  ! " — meaning,  of  course,  ingly  said  that  Rhodes  had  picked  him  up 

all  British.     Of  such  an  exalted  character  out  of  the  Milky  Way  and  elevated  him 

were  his  real  ambitions,  not  for  himself  to  the  status  of  a  fixed  star  of  magnitude, 

personally  but  for  the  welfare  of  man-  Again  and  again  Rhodes  had  to  refix  him, 

kind,  and  most  particularly  for  the  ex-  financially    and    politically.     Neverthe- 

pansion    and    aggrandizement    of     the  less,  he  became  obsessed  with  the  idea 

British  Empire.  that  Rhodes  owed  everything  to  him,  that 

In  the  last-named  direction  how  mar-  he  was  the  original  maker  of  Rhodes,  and 

vellous  were  his  achievements!     Enter-  that  the  empire-builder  was  jealous  of 

ing   the   Cape   Parliament,   he   brought  him.  .  Finally  he  assailed  Rhodes  in  the 

about  soon  afterward  the  acquisition  of  most  vicious  way  in  a  political  campaign, 

the  whole  of  Bechuanaland,  more#than  which  resulted  in  his  own  inglorious  de- 

twice  the  size  of  the  British  Isles,  and  be-  feat. 

came  its  virtual  ruler.     At  thirty-seven  A  few  months  later,  sitting  around  a 

years  of  age  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  table  in  a  hotel  at  Bulawayo,  several  of 

Cape  Colony,  and  before  reaching  forty  his  friends  were  joking  Rhodes  about  this 

he  had  taken  the  first  steps  toward  an-  man's  attacks,   and  one  of   them  said: 

nexation  of  the  vast  domain  known  to-day  "Now,  Mr.  Rhodes,  I  suppose  it  is  time 

as  Rhodesia,  which  has  an  area  greater  for  you  once  again  to  set  his  star  in  the 

than  that  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria  heavens."     With  a  whimsical  smile,  he 

combined.  replied:  "I  suppose  so.     You  know  the 
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poor  devil  is  stony  broke  again.''     And  and  as  a  result,  at  the  next  day's  session 

yet  this  ungrateful  individual,  who  owed  of  the  trial,  when  questioned  about  his 

so  much  to  Rhodes,  had  accused  him  of  knowledge  of  the  sending  of  certain  tele- 

every  sort  of  despicable  action,  personal  grams  (one  of  which,  I  believe,  I  had  my- 

and  political.  self  sent  to  Jameson),  he  admitted  that 

In  1896,  while  in  Matabeleland,  whither  he  was  not  certain  of  the  facts,  but  de- 
he  had  gone  to  quell  an  uprising  of  the  clared  that  he  would  assume  entire  re- 
natives,  he  received  a  cablegram  from  the  sponsibility  for  any  telegrams  or  letters 
House  of  Commons  ordering  him  to  come  sent  in  his  name  by  Jameson,  myself,  and 
to  England  at  once  and  be  tried  at  West-  others  who  figured  prominently  in  the 
minster  for  complicity  in  the  Jameson  raid.  Taking  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  he  ex- 
Raid.  His  cabled  reply  read:  ''Investi-  pressed  his  willingness  to  assume  the  en- 
gation  can  wait.  I  am  busy  fighting  tire  responsibility  for  the  raid — a  frank 
Matabele."  and  courageous  avowal  which  elicited  un- 

When  he  was  good  and  ready  he  went  bounded  admiration  for  Rhodes  through- 
to  London  to  be  tried.  The  proceedings  out  all  England,  even  on  the  part  of  his 
were  impressive  enough  to  frighten  any  political  enemies.  Punch  printed  a  car- 
ordinary  man;  but  not  so  Rhodes.  Lords  toon  representing  Rhodes  as  a  giant  being 
and  commons  were  just  ''plain  folks"  to  tied  down  to  the  ground  by  his  Lilliputian 
him.     At  the  trial  he,  the  accused,  domi-  investigators. 

nated  the  scene.     The  Prince  of  Wales  One  of  the  investigators  (on  a  parlia- 

(later  King  Edward  VII)  dropped  in,  and  mentary  committee)  was  Labouchere,  the 

they  shook  hands,  with  a  pleasant  word  or  publisher  of  Truth,  a  bitter  and  unscrupu- 

two.     While  the  examination  was  in  prog-  lous  enemy  of  Rhodes,  who  had  charged 

ress  Rhodes  called  for  beer  and  a  sand-  the  latter  with  having  benefited  on  the 

wich,  and  answered  between  mouthfuls  stock    market    by    the    Jameson    raid, 

the  questions  addressed  to  him.  Rhodes  offered  vigorous  objection  to  him, 

The  morning  after  the  first  day  of  the  unless  he  should  apologize  for  the  slander, 

trial  I  was  travelling  by  an  early  train  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 

from  my  home  at  Chiselhurst  to  London,  ''Labby"  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  in- 

where    I   was    to    have    breakfast   with  jurious  allegations,   acknowledging  that 

Rhodes  at  the  Burlington  Hotel.     In  the  they  were  based  entirely  upon  vague  and 

compartment  with  me  were  two  English-  unfounded  rumors. 

men,  who  were  discussing  the  testimony  Some  days  after  Rhodes  had  given  his 
Rhodes  had  given  the  day  before.  From  testimony  I  was  with  him  at  a  meeting 
their  conversation  I  soon  perceived  that  of  the  shareholders  of  the  British  South 
they  were  friendly  to  Rhodes;  but  they  African  Chartered  Company,  which  con- 
regretted  that  many  of  his  answers  to  trolled  the  political  and  financial  affairs 
questions  had  seemed  evasive,  and  feared  of  Rhodesia.  A  most  cordial  greeting 
lest  an  unfortunate  impression  might  have  was  accorded  him  by  his  shareholders,  and 
been  thereby  conveyed.  afterward  he  was  the  recipient  of  an  en- 

At  breakfast  I  reported  the  incident  to  thusiastic  ovation  by  a  large  crowd  which 

Rhodes,  who,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  building  to 

replied:    ''Perhaps    that    is    true.     My  get  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  Englishman, 

trouble  was  that  I  could  not  recall  many  Rhodes  never  sought  for  the  lime-light, 

of   the  facts  about  which  I  was  ques-  When  in  London  he  was  hard  to  find  and 

tioned."     After  a  lapse  of  several  months,  still  harder  to  interview.     At  social  gath- 

during  which  time  he  had  other  momen-  erings  he  was  rarely  seen,  though  it  is 

tous  problems  to  solve,  he  had  forgotten  easy  to  imagine  the  eagerness  with  which 

many  important  details.  he  was  sought  by  the  rich  and  great. 

I  said  to  him  that,  as  he  had  nothing  Trappings  and  conventions  made  little 

to  conceal,  I  thought  he  would  be  wise  impression  on  him.     Indeed,  there  is  no 

to  make  some  sort  of  statement  to  that  doubt  that  he  rather  enjoyed  shocking 

effect.     This  led  him  to  discuss  the  mat-  ultra-conventional  people, 

ter  with  other  friends  and  myself,  among  He  hated  a  poser.     Any  man  who  for 

whom  were  Beit  and  George  Wyndham,  advancement  relied  on  his  clothes,  his  so- 
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cial  position,  or  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors 
was  due  for  some  severe  bumps  if  fate 
threw  him  into  the  path  of  the  Colossus. 
His  indifference  to  personal  danger  was 
often  a  cause  of  much  anxiety  to  the  men 
who  fought  by  his  side.  They  were 
young  men,  and  reckless  enough,  but  he 
went  beyond  even  their  limit,  and  by  all 
laws  of  chance  should  have  been  killed 
many  times. 

In  March,  1899,  Rhodes  visited  Berlin, 
where  he  had  an  interesting  interview 
with  the  Kaiser.  The  monarch  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  his  famous  "Kru- 
ger  telegram,'*  sent  at  the  time  of  the 
Jameson  Raid,  and  Rhodes  replied:  "I 
will  tell  you,  your  Majesty,  in  a  very  few 
words.  It  was  the  greatest  mistake  you 
ever  made  in  your  life,  but  you  did  me 
the  best  turn  one  man  ever  did  another. 
You  see,  I  was  a  naughty  boy,  and  you 
undertook  to  whip  me.  Now,  my  people 
were  quite  ready  to  whip  me  for  being  a 
naughty  boy,  but  directly  yon  did  it,  they 
said:  'No,  if  this  is  anybody's  business, 
it  is  ours.'  The  result  was  that  your 
Majesty  got  yourself  very  much  disliked 
by  the  English  people,  and  I  never  got 
whipped  at  all." 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  Rhodes  was 
a  cold-blooded  man  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  sacrifice  his  best  friend;  and,  after 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  myself 
and  "fellow  plotters"  at  the  time  of  the 
Jameson  Raid,  I  was  told  that  our  mis- 
fortune "was  not  worrying  Rhodes 
much."  This  is  refuted  by  information  I 
afterward  received  from  persons  who 
were  with  him  when  he  heard  of  our 
death  sentence.  He  was  almost  frantic 
with  anxiety  about  us. 

A  few  months  after  our  release  I  met 
him  in  London  at  his  hotel,  where  many 
important  persons  were  waiting  to  see 
him.  Ignoring  everybody  else,  he  grabbed 
me  by  the  hand,  saying:  "Hammond,  I 
want  to  see  you,  old  fellow  I"  He  took 
me  to  his  bedroom,  and  was  greatly  af- 
fected when  he  told  me  how  anxious  and 
distressed  he  had  been  about  the  four 
leaders,  and  especially  about  me,  as  my 
wife  was  in  delicate  health  at  the  time. 

Some  time  later,  in  1897,  my  wife  and 
I  were  invited  to  a  dinner  and  reception 
given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Rhodes  by  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  one  of  the  most 


famous  women  of  the  Victorian  age,  at 
her  house  in  London.  After  we  had  been 
greeted  by  the  baroness,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
who  was  receiving  with  her,  stepped  for- 
ward to  speak  to  my  wife,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  since  1895,  when,  just  before  the 
Jameson  Raid,  we  visited  him  at  Cape 
Town. 

Warmly  grasping  my  wife's  hand,  he 
said:  "Many  things  have  happened  since 
you  and  I  last  met.  I  remember  that  you 
asked  me  then  if  I  ever  spent  a  sleepless 
night,  and  I  said  no.  But  since  that  time 
I  have  spent  many  sleepless  nights. 
Often  in  my  adversity  I  have  recalled  the 
pleasant  visit  you  paid  me,  and  have 
wondered  if  you  did  not  look  upon  me  as 
a  man  with  the  big  head.  I  must  have 
seemed  to  you  so  cocksure  and  self-satis- 
fied.    Is  that  not  true?" 

My  wife  replied  in  a  tactful  way,  but 
did  not  deny  that  Mr.  Rhodes's  conjec- 
ture was  not  wholly  unfounded. 

To  which  he  replied:  "Mrs.  Ham- 
mond, I  have  had  a  terrible  setback;  but 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  me,  and  that  in  the  future  I  will  be  a 
much  better  and  more  useful  man,  be- 
cause my  perceptions  are  now  awakened 
to  many  things  which  formerly  I  did  not 
recognize  or  realize." 

Rhodes  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
woman-hater,  but  he  was  by  no  means  a 
misogynist,  though  he  might  have  been 
regarded  a  misogamist.  He  was  wedded, 
it  was  said  by  his  friends,  to  Africa.  But 
his  life  would  have  been  more  complete 
and  no  less  full  of  achievement  if  he  had 
been  married  to  the  right  woman — at 
least  so  says  my  wife  and  other  women 
who  knew  him.  While  I  have  said  Rhodes 
was  not  a  woman-hater,  he  was  averse  to 
wasting  his  time  on  women  of  mediocre 
intellect.  He  formed  a  great  admiration 
for  my  wife's  intellectual  ability  through 
a  coincidence.  One  evening  at  his  home, 
Groote  Schuur,  Cape  Town,  we  were 
engaged  in  a  discussion,  when  my  wife 
sustained  her  argument  by  quoting  from 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Rhodes  seemed  sur- 
prised that  she  had  read  Marcus  Aurelius. 
He  interrupted  the  discussion  by  asking 
my  wife  and  me  to  accompany  him  to 
his  bedroom,  and  there,  lying  on  the 
night- table  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  were 
two  well-thumbed  books — the  Bible  and 
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Marcus  Aurelius.     He  said  he  never  went  crumbled  to  dust.     Latest  to  appear  on 

to  sleep  without  reading  something  from  the    scene   are    the   nations   of   modern 

both  books.  Europe,  whose  struggles  for  possession 

XT  of  its  vast  areas  and  incalculable  wealth 

have  been  like  those  of  a  pack  of  wolves. 

To  imaginative  youth  Africa  stands  for  It  is  still  the  land  of  adventure, 
mystery,  endless  deserts,  jungles  and  dark  But  to-day  a  nation  has  been  newly 
forests,   towering   snow-clad  peaks,   the  founded  in  Africa — the  only  one,  properly 
lost  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  cataracts  to  be  so  called,  since  Egypt,  the  land  of 
beside  which  Niagara  is  a  small  affair,  the    dead,    perished    as    a    power.     Its 
multitudes   of   black    slaves,    elephants,  boundaries  reach  from  the  Congo  to  the 
lions,  camels,  and  other  strange  denizens  Cape.     In  itself  it  constitutes  a  mighty 
of  the  zoo.     It  means  ruins  of  ancient  empire,  and  it  owes  its  creation  mainly 
cities,  great  gold  camps,  diamond-mines,  to  the  genius  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes, 
strange  tribes  and  stranger  customs,  can- 
nibals and  pyramids.     It  is  the  land  of  This  is  the  story  of  the  winning  of  Rho- 
adventure.  desia,  a  vast  territory  in  South  Africa, 

To  the  student  Africa  means  destroyed  which  was  added  to  the  British  Empire 

nations,  vast  tombs,  and  the  thoughts  of  by  the  almost  unaided  efforts  of  that 

men  long  dead,  given  to  us  to  read  on  amazing  man,  Cecil  John  Rhodes, 

miles  of  stone  carvings.     It  is  still  the  Rhodesia  embraces  an  area  of  440,000 

land  of  adventure.  square   miles;    exceeding  the  combined 

To  the  hard-headed,  unromantic  busi-  area  of  our  New  England,  Middle  At- 

ness  man,  who  cares  nothing  for  the  past  lantic,  and  East  North  Central  States, 

and  little  for  the  future,  it  is  the  land  of  It  includes  all  of  the  region  extending 

greatest  risks  and  quickest  returns.     It  from  the  Transvaal  north  to  the  borders 

means  miles  of  mills  grinding  out  gold  of  the  Congo  State  and  German  East 

day  and  night,  without  ceasing,  grinding  Africa.     On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 

it  out  literally  by  the  ton — the  greatest  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and 

gold  camp  on  earth,  a  vast  black  army  German  East  Africa,  and  on  the  west  by 

of  Kaffirs  digging  forever  in  endless  un-  the  Congo  State,  Portuguese  West  Africa, 

derground  galleries.     It  means  diamond-  and   Bechuanaland.     In  acquiring   this 

fields,"  supplying  the  whole  world  with  territory  the  British  came  into  collision 

those  sparkling  stones;  copper  too,  and  politically  not  only  with  the  Boers  but 

zinc,  lead,  tin,  iron,  coal,  rubber,  ivory,  also  with  Kifig  Lo  Bengula,  paramount 

palm-oil,  and  spices.     It  is  still  the  land  chief  of  the  Matabele,  the  most  warlike 

of  adventure.  and  powerful  of  South  African  native 

"To  the  statesman  and  philosopher  tribes. 
Africa  beckons  with  a  seductive  finger.  About  two  hundred  years  ago  two  of 
During  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  the  strongest  colonizing  powers  in  Europe 
every  great  race  of  mankind  has  marched  established  themselves  at  the  Cape  of 
into  that  mysterious  continent.  They  Good  Hope.  Here  they  fought  and  bick- 
have  built  cities  and  founded  countless  ered  while  wars  raged  between  their  re- 
colonies,  but  a  fatal  blight  has  ended  all.  spective  mother-lands.  England,  gain- 
It  is  truly  the  dark  continent;  the  very  ing  control  of  the  sea  (a  factor  always  de- 
blackness  of  her  people  is  but  a  symbol  cisive),  was  able  to  give  her  colonists  in 
of  the  death  that  lurks  within  her.  The  South  Africa  substantial  aid,  while  Hol- 
tracks  of  a  hundred  nations  all  point  in-  land  was  finally  compelled  to  leave  hers 
land,  but  none  return."  to  their  fate.     But  the  Dutch  colonists 

Thick  walls  were  built  by  Vasco  da  were  a  hardy  lot,  and,  turning  inland, 
Gama  along  Africa's  shores,  and  the  con-  they  gradually  forced  their  way  north- 
tinent  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  sover-  ward,  fighting  innumerable  hordes  of 
eign — in  vain.  Napoleon  touched  it  for  savages  and  losing  great  numbers  of 
a  moment,  fought  a  romantic  battle,  and  their  people.  Every  spruit  was  a  battle- 
wisely  withdrew.  The  fierce  Turk  held  ground,  and  every  kopje  an  outpost  cost- 
a  corner  for  a  time,  and  his  power  has  ing  blood.     Their  struggle  with  the  war- 
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like  and  ferocious  Matabele  is  one  of  the 
most  heroic  episodes  in  the  history  of 
South  Africa. 

The  Matabele  are  the  Zulus  of  Rider 
Haggard's  stories,  touched  up  with  ro- 
mance. In  their  country,  Rhodesia,  are 
located  King  Solomon's  mines — the  veri- 
table diggings  from  which  that  many- 
wived  monarch  got  his  great  stores  of 
gold.  That  the  novelist  should  have  lo- 
cated them  just  about  where  they  actually 
were  was  purely  a  literary  accident,  in- 
asmuch as  their  discovery  postdated  the 
publication  of  his  book.  Haggard  him- 
self told  me  that  he  put  the  mines  where 
he  did  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
region  was  unexplored  and  therefore  in- 
viting to  his  imagination. 

The  abandoned  workings  for  gold  are 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory. 
There  are,  perhaps,  a  thousand  miles  of 
them,  a  mile  or  two  here  and  a  few  miles 
there,  in  southern  Rhodesia — the  Land  of 
Ophir  of  the  Bible.  The  black  slaves 
who  got  the  gold  for  Solomon  extracted 
it  from  quartz-rock,  their  method  being 
to  build  a  fire  against  the  face  of  the  vein 
and  when  it  was  well  heated  to  throw  cold 
water  upon  it.  By  this  means  the  rock 
was  cracked  and  disintegrated,  the  frag- 
ments were  ground  to  powder  between 
rocks,  as  the  Mexicans  grind  their  corn, 
and  the  powder  was  washed,  the  gold  thus 
obtained  being  converted  into  ingots  by 
melting  and  pouring  it  into  soapstone 
moulds. 

To  get  back,  however,  to  the  Matabele 
— those  formidable  savages  are,  as  Rider 
Haggard  describes  them,  remarkably  in- 
telligent, of  superb  physique,  and  tre- 
mendous fighters.  Their  nation,  when 
the  white  men  first  encountered  them, 
was  organized  on  a  plan  wholly  military, 
and  its  chief  business  was  war. 

The  Matabele  are  only  an  offshoot,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Zulu  people,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable here  to  explain  how  they  came  to 
be  in  Rhodesia  as  the  result  of  a  migration 
northward.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Zulus  had  a  great  king 
named  Chaka.  There  never  was  a  ruler 
more  absolute;  and,  when  he  intrusted  a 
military  undertaking  to  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, he  demanded  that  it  be  successfully 
accomplished.  If  failure  resulted,  the 
unfortunate  commander  and  all  his  men 


were  ignominiously  beheaded  on  their 
return. 

On  one  occasion  a  general  called  Um- 
zilikaze  was  sent  with  10,000  warriors  to 
attack  some  powerful  neighboring  tribes. 
He  fought  hard  and  desperately,  but 
could  not  conquer  them.  Knowing  that 
to  return  to  Chaka  with  a  report  of  failure 
meant  certain  and  disgraceful  death,  he 
said  to  his  men:  *^Why  not  conquer  a 
kingdom  for  ourselves  ?  "  The  idea  prov- 
ing acceptable  to  them,  he  turned  into 
the  northern  part  of  what  is  now.  the 
Transvaal,  subdued  the  natives  there, 
and  established  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent monarch. 

Later  on,  he  came  into  collision  with 
the  Boers,  and  a  long  and  terrible  war 
ensued.  One  incident  of  the  conflict  was 
the  massacre  of  2,000  Boer  women,  chil- 
dren, and  old  men  in  a  laager  of  ox- 
wagons  which  the  fighting  Dutchmen  had 
been  induced  by  clever  savage  strategy 
to  leave  temporarily  unguarded.  To  this 
day  the  valley  that  was  the  scene  of  this 
direful  tragedy  is  called  the  Valley  of 
Weeping. 

The  Boers,  after  two  years'  fighting, 
wore  out  Umzilikaze,  who  was  compelled 
again  to  march  into  a  new  country  and 
start  his  kingdom  afresh.  This  he  did  in 
Matabeleland  (now  part  of  Rhodesia), 
where  he  quickly  brought  under  subjuga- 
tion a  population  of  300,000  Mashonas, 
so  that  his  power  and  influence  covered 
a  territory  several  hundred  miles  square. 
Joined  by  numerous  warriors  who  de- 
serted Chaka,  he  became  the  first  king  of 
the  Matabele  nation,  which,  modelled  on 
Chaka's  military  plan,  was  forever  at 
war  with  the  surrounding  tribes. 

When  Umzilikaze  died  his  son,  Lo 
Bengula,  took  the  throne.  He  was  a  huge 
man,  in  later  life  so  enormously  fat  and 
unwieldy  that  he  had  to  be  carried  about 
in  a  cart.  It  was  a  custom  of  his  to  ex- 
act from  visitors  propitiatory  gifts  of 
champagne,  of  which  he  was  extremely 
fond,  and  it  was  required  that  the  wine 
should  be  of  superior  and  expensive 
vintage. 

Every  year  a  great  feast  and  dance 
was  held  at  his  capital,  Bulawayo,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  festivities  the 
King  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  kraal 
and  hurled  a  spear.    The  way  the  spear 
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pointed  when  it  struck  the  ground  indi-  possessions  only  a  fringe.     He  bade  him 

cated  the  direction  in  which  the  regiments  lay  aside  his  spear  and  come  under  the 

during  the  following  twelve  months  were  rule  of  a  power  far  mightier  than  that  of 

to  wage  relentless  war.     By  always  keep-  the  Boer. 

ing  their  spears  wet  with  blood  the  impis  As  a  result  a  bargain  was  struck,  and 

maintained  the  power  of  the  Matabele  Lo   Bengula   sold   to   Rhodes   the   least 

kingdom.     The  name  Bulawayo  means  valuable  part  of  his  kingdom,  then  called 

the  place  of  slaughter.  Mashonaland,  receiving  in  payment  thou- 

About  twenty  years  after  the  cessation  sands  of  modern  rifles,  great  quantities  of 
of  hostilities  with  the  Boers,  Lo  Bengula  ammunition,  and  a  large  sum  in  gold, 
found  himself  confronted  by  white  ad-  Thus  did  this  new  country  come  into  the 
versaries  of  a  new  and  different  type,  led  possession  of  the  white  man.  To  estab- 
by  a  beardless  man  of  commanding  stat-  lish  occupancy  there  Rhodes  gathered  to- 
ure.  This  man,  unlike  the  Boers,  was  gether  a  remarkable  band  of  frontiers- 
gentle  of  speech,  disposed  to  be  fair  and  men,  whose  task  it  was  to  push  into  the 
just  in  his  dealings  with  the  natives,  and  wilds  500  miles  beyond  the  end  of  the 
willing  to  buy  and  pay  for  what  he  wanted  most  northern  railroad.  They  were  an 
instead  of  resorting  to  ruthless  seizure  and  advance-guard  of  civilization;  the  real 
violence.  More  remarkable  yet,  he  al-  conquest  of  Africa  had  begun, 
ways  kept  his  given  word.  In  his  tongue  The  men  who  composed  this  advance- 
there  was  no  fork,  in  his  heart  no  hatred,  guard  were  as  fine  a  type  of  the  Anglo- 
in  his  hand  no  sword.  Saxon  race  as  could  be  found  anywhere 

The  new  white  man  was  Cecil  John  in  the  world.     Burnham,  Selous,  Gifford, 

Rhodes.     A  born  master  of  men,  he  was  CoUenbrander  are  names  that  will  rank 

at  the  same  time  practical,  imaginative,  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  as  do  those 

and  even  romantic.     He  was  a  model  of  of  Fremont,  Houston,  Crockett  and  Hays 

simplicity,  yet  there  was  about  him  an  in  the  story  of  the  winning  of  our  own 

element  of  the  inscrutable.     In  some  men  West.     They  were   young  men,  full  of 

he  inspired  a  violent  hatred,  and  in  others  hope,  enthusiasm,  and  red  blood.     No 

a  sentiment  of  worship  that  made  them  feel  rivers  were  too  wide,  no  deserts  too  hot, 

it  would  be  an  honor  and  privilege  to  die  no  forests  too  dense  for  them  to  cross 

in  behalf  of  any  cause  he  might  espouse,  and  penetrate.     Amid  the  grassy  hills  of 

Rhodes  had  the  directness  of  William  Mashonaland  they  established  farms  and 
Penn,  and  his  courage  was  of  a  type  that  villages,  started  mining  operations,  built 
I  have  never  seen  in  another  man.  Look-  roads,  and  in  short  began  to  develop  all 
ing  back  nearly  thirty  years,  one  is  struck  the  activities  of  civilization, 
by  his  far-seeing  wisdom,  made  manifest  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ma- 
by  subsequent  events,  and  cannot  but  shonaland  when,  in  1893,  came  the  out- 
admire  his  fine  strategy  in  acquiring  a  break  of  the  first  Matabele  war.  It 
foothold  in  Mashonaland  ahead  of  the  arrived  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  unex- 
Boers.  pected  and  entirely  unprovoked.     Later 

It  was  his  controlling  mind  that  di-  it  was  ascertained  that  the  cause  of  it 

rected  a  great  "trek"  of  the  English  to  was  the  emancipation  by  Rhodes  of  200,- 

the  north — a  movement  undertaken  with  000  Mashonas  whom,  in  Mashonaland, 

a   view   to   heading   off   the   Transvaal  the  Matabele   had    previously    held    as 

Dutch  and  preventing  them  from  gaining  slaves. 

the  plateau  of  what  afterward  came  to  be  An  impi  (regiment)  of  2,000  Matabele 

known  as  Rhodesia.                 '  warriors    was    sent    into    the    new-built 

Before  this  could  be  accomplished,  how-  town  of  Victoria  to  seize  the  freed  Ma- 

ever,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  an  un-  shonas,  many  of  whom  they  slaughtered 

derstanding  and  make  a  bargain  with  Lo  before    the   eyes   of    the   white   people. 

Bengula,  who  claimed  sovereignty  over  Then   Inyao,    the   general   commanding 

all   that   territory.     Rhodes   dealt   with  the  raiders,  told  the  whites  that  the  next 

him  with  characteristic  frankness.     He  time  he  had  occasion  to  visit  Victoria  he 

told  him  about  the  great  empire  of  which  would  do  to  them  what  he  had  just  done 

England  was  the  centre  and  her  African  to  the  Mashonas. 
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So  gross  an  outrage  and  so  impudent  a  stock,  and  even  then  to  run  the  risk  of 
defiance  were,  of  course,  not  to  be  toler-  being  slaughtered  on  the  road  by  the 
ated.  Within  a  few  hours  mounted  swift-moving  impis  of  Lo  Bengula. 
messengers  and  runners  were  sent  out  The  grim  determination  of  the  white 
from  Victoria  to  all  parts  of  the  district,  man,  when  stripped  of  the  veneer  of  civ- 
and  every  white  man  hurried  to  the  town,  ilization,  is  more  relentless,  more  per- 
A  meeting  was  called,  a  force  of  volunteers  sistent,  and  more  terrible  than  the  feroc- 
was  quickly  organized,  and  every  firearm  ity  of  the  most  formidable  black  warrior 
and  cartridge  was  requisitioned.  It  was  that  ever  trod  the  African  continent, 
decided  to  punish  the  Matabele  and  The  very  boldness  and  swiftness  of  the 
without  delay  to  attack  Inyao,  whose  contemplated  invasion  offered  the  only 
camp  lay  only  two  miles  distant.  chance  in  its  favor.  Apart  from  this  con- 
Forty  men  were  all  that  could  be  mus-  sideration,  it  seemed  from  a  military  point 
tered  and  provided  with  horses  for  an  of  view  a  hopeless  adventure,  with  no 
attack  upon  2,000  well-armed  savages,  prospect  save  that  the  handful  of  settlers 
As  this  little  force  advanced  toward  the  marching  into  Matabeleland  must  perish 
Matabele  camp,  many  of  the  warriors  to  the  last  man  in  conflict  with  the  regi- 
picked  up  their  weapons  and  stood  in  ments  of  well-armed  savages, 
line,  wondering  what  in  the  world  so  Doctor  Jameson,  then  administrator 
small  a  body  of  white  men  meant  by  ap-  for  Mashonaland,  got  permission  from 
proaching  them  in  fighting  formation.  Rhodes,  who  was  at  that  time  Prime 
The  forty  men  dismounted  and  fired  a  Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  to  purchase 
volley  into  the  blacks,  killing  a  number  horses  in  the  Transvaal  and  further  south, 
of  them.  Inyao  himself  fell  with  several  and  rushed  them  northward  to  Victoria, 
bullets  through  him.  This  sudden  at-  That  town  was  quickly  fortified,  and  as 
tack  astounded  the  whole  impi,  and  they  fast  as  the  horses  arrived  men  were 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  Bulawayo.  mounted  and  drilled.  Arms  and  am- 
It  aft-erward  appeared  that  they  had  posi-  munition  were  hurried  north.  Luckily 
tive  orders  from  the  cautious  Lo  Bengula  the  settlers  had  a  few  small  pieces  of  ar- 
not  to  kill  any  white  men — else,  doubt-  tillery,  captured  in  a  previous  scrap  with 
less,  they  would  have  promptly  enveloped  the.  Portuguese,  including  a  Hotchkiss 
and  wiped  out  the  little  command.  i^-pounder.     A  local  tinsmith  converted 

Lo  Bengula  was  gifted  with  an  intelli-  his  modest  plant  into  a  shell-factory, 
gence  far  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  Rhodes,  while  directing  operations  as 
African  king.  He  realized  that  a  struggle  well  as  he  could  from  Cape  Town,  was 
with  the  whites  might  in  the  end  be  dis-  obliged  to  assume  the  all-important  task 
astrous  for  him.  But  his  counsels  were  of  keeping  the  imperial  government  from 
overborne  by  the  younger  warriors,  who  upsetting  the  apple-cart  by  ill-judged  in- 
believed  that  they  were  invincible,  that  terference,  which  might  cost  the  lives  of 
they  could  establish  a  kingdom  reaching  all  the  settlers. 

from  ocean  to  ocean  across  Africa,  and  Victoria    furnished    about    500    men; 

that  they  could  drive  the  last  white  man  Salisbury,  a  town  further  north,  about 

into  the  sea.  400.     The  total  effective  force,  which  in- 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Matabele  nation,  eluded  50  Americans,  was  888  rifles.     It 

the  greatest  black  power  in  Africa,  came  advanced  into  Matabeleland  in  two  col- 

to  deadly  grips  with  Cecil  Rhodes.  umns,  which  united  at  Iron  Mine  Hill 

It  was  obvious  that  after  such  an  out-  — so  called  because  prehistoric  workers 

break  of  hostilities  Lo  Bengula  would  not  in  Rhodesia  had  dug  there  for  iron  ore. 

be  able  to  hold  his  fighting  men  in  check.  The  enemy  was  near  at  hand,  on  the  edge 

Rhodes  was  in  much  the  same  position,  of  the  Samabula  forest, 

because  the  war  spirit  among  the  settlers  The  little  army's  method  of  defense 

had  risen  so  high  that  they  were  deter-  was  adapted  from  old-time  Boer  tactics, 

mined  to  assume  the  offensive  and  in-  Twenty-two   commissary   wagons,    each 

vade  Matabeleland,  rather  than  retreat  drawn  by  sixteen  oxen,  were  marched  in 

through  500  miles  of  wilderness,  abandon-  double  column,  protected  on  all  sides  by 

ing  their  towns,  their  farms,  and  their  mounted  men  and  artillery.     Three  min- 


Cecil  John  Rhodes  and  Doctor  Jameson. 
From  the  autographed  photograph  presented  to  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond. 


utes  from  the  time  an  alarm  was  sounded 
it  was  possible  to  form  the  wagons  into 
a  square  and  place  a  piece  of  artillery  at 
each  angle.  It  was  decided  that  the  horse- 
men, if  defeated,  should  retreat  within  the 
square,  and  that  the  final  stand  to  oppose 
the  onrush  of  the  Matabele  should  be 
made  with  the  wagons  as  a  barricade. 


One  thing  that  helped  to  save  the  set- 
tlers was  that  Lo  Bengula's  warriors  had 
got  the  idea  into  their  heads  that  tlieir 
newly  acquired  rifles  must  be  more  effec- 
tive than  their  native  spears;  and  most  of 
them  persisted  in  using  their  guns  in  the 
fighting  that  followed,  firing  wildly  in- 
stead of  driving  their  charges  home  with 
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the  stabbing  weapons  they  could  handle 
so  dexterously.  Also,  they  imagined 
that  by  raising  the  sights  of  the  rifle  to 
the  highest  elevation  they  could  make  it 
shoot  straighter  and  surer.  Had  they 
thrown  away  their  rifles  and  rushed  the 
white  men  while  on  the  march,  or  caught 
them  at  night,  when  the  skill  of  the  white 
marksmen  would  have  availed  them  little, 
they  could  have  annihilated  the  column. 

But  the  settlers  had  little  time  for 
thought  about  what  the  Matabele  were 
doing.  They  were  devoting  all  their  en- 
ergy to  doing  a  few  things  themselves. 
They  knew  that  their  wives,  children,  and 
sweethearts  were  very  poorly  defended 
in  the  fortified  towns  of  Victoria  and  Salis- 
bury, and  that  their  own  defeat  would 
mean  the  massacre  of  every  white  man, 
woman,  and  child  north  of  the  Limpopo 
or  Crocodile  River. 

No  imperial  force,  nor  even  the  help 
of  Rhodes,  could  have  reached  or  aided 
the  settlers  in  time,  if  Lo  Bengula's  impis 
had  overwhelmed  the  column.  The  only 
chance  lay  in  speed  and  continuous  ad- 
vancing, even  though  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  enemy. 

In  the  end  the  tactics  adopted  were  en- 
tirely successful.  Within  thirty  days  the 
little  army  of  white  men  had  defeated  in 
detail  regiment  after  regiment  of  the  King, 
whose  capital  was  a  blazing  mass  of  ruins 
and  who  himself  was  a  fugitive,  seeking 
safety  in  the  jungles  of  the  north. 

An  incident  at  the  close  of  this  war  well 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  South 
African  fighting  at  that  time.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  in  history  as  Wilson's  "Last 
Stand."  To  capture  Lo  Bengula,  Col- 
onel Forbes,  in  command  of  the  white 
settlers,  called  for  volunteers,  and  thirty- 
eight  of  the  many  men  who  responded  to 
the  call  were  sent,  under  Major  Wilson, 
to  cross  the  Shongani  River  to  capture 
the  King  from  the  midst  of  his  regiments, 
which  later  on,  it  was  ascertained,  num- 
bered 7,000  men. 

Of  these  volunteers  only  three  returned 
alive.  The  Wilson  patrol  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  these  hordes  of  Matabele. 
Finding  themselves  in  this  predicament, 
they  ringed  their  horses  together  and  shot 
them  to  form  a  barricade.  But  just  be- 
fore doing  this  Major  Wilson  asked  Burn- 


ham  if  he  thought  it  possible  to  ride 
through  the  natives  and  to  bring  a  mes- 
sage to  Forbes  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
patrol.  Forbes  at  that  time  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Shongani  River,  about 
four  miles  distant,  with  the  main  column 
and  the  Maxim  guns.  Burnham,  though 
admitting  that  he  thought  it  impossible 
to  reach  Forbes,  nevertheless  said  he 
would  undertake  it. 

He  selected  Ingram,  an  American,  and 
Gooding,  an  Australian,  to  accompany 
him.  By  very  skilful  woodcraft,  much 
fighting,  and  good  luck  they  succeeded  in 
cutting  their  way  through  the  surround- 
ing hordes  of  impis  and  reached  the  Shon- 
gani River,  which  was  at  that  time  in 
flood.  They  succeeded  in  swimming  the 
river,  only  to  find  that  Forbes  himself  was 
engaged  in  a  very  desperate  fight  with 
thousands  of  other  Matabele  and  that  it 
was  then  too  late  for  Forbes  to  render  the 
desired  assistance. 

Lo  Bengula  died  two  months  later. 
When  I  visited  this  part  of  the  country 
with  Rhodes  the  following  year,  we 
learned  from  natives  who  were  engaged 
in  the  Wilson  massacre  that  it  cost  Lo 
Bengula  80  men  of  the  royal  blood  and 
500  warriors  to  kill  Wilson  and  his  34 
men.  It  was  said  that  Wilson  was 
among  the  last  of  the  men  to  fall,  and  that 
the  wounded  men  loaded  their  rifles  and 
passed  them  to  him  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  defense.  But  finally,  when  both  his 
arms  were  broken  and  he  could  no  longer 
shoot,  he  stepped  from  behind  the  barri- 
cade of  their  horses  and  walked  toward 
the  Matabele,  who  were  firing. 

Then  it  was  that  a  young  warrior  ad- 
vanced toward  him  and  stabbed  him  with 
a  spear,  and  as  he  withdrew  the  spear 
Wilson  still  continued  to  approach  him. 
In  fear  the  young  warrior  shouted,  "This 
man  is  bewitched;  he  cannot  be  killed !" 
and  threw  away  his  spear  as  Wilson  fell 
forward  on  his  face  dead. 

We  were  also  told  by  the  natives  that 
in  a  lull  of  the  firing  the  heroic  English- 
men sang  a  song  that  the  natives  often 
heard  them  sing  in  the  church  at  Victoria. 
It  was  the  national  anthem. 

Later  the  bones  of  the  Wilson  patrol 
were  gathered,  and  they  now  rest  beside 
the  grave  of  their  great  chief,  Rhodes,  in 
the  Matoppo  Mountains. 
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Wilson's  "Last  Stand  "  was  reproduced 
on  the  stage  in  London  as  a  patriotic  play, 
and  ran  for  two  years  before  crowded 
houses. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1893,  peace  was 
made  with  the  Matabele,  and  the  whole 
of  Rhodesia  was  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  the  freedom 
of  the  Mashonas,  numbering  300,000. 
The  Mashonas  were  a  special  tribe  which 
had  been  held  in  slavery  by  King  Lo 
Bengula  since  the  conquest  of  his  country. 


Ill 


Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1895  the 
trouble  between  the  Boers  and  the  Uit- 
landers  (foreign  residents)  reached  an 
acute  stage,  and  war  clouds  began  to  loom 
threateningly  on  the  horizon  of  South 
Africa.  The  mischief  had  been  brewing 
for  a  long  time,  and  two  great  men  faced 
each  other  as  protagonists  of  diametrically 
opposite  ideals  and  ambitions — Cecil  John 
Rhodes  and  Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus 
Kruger — Oom  Paul,  as  he  was  known  to 
the  world. 

Kruger  stood  for  the  nomad,  for  the  ox- 
cart, and  for  dominion  by  the  Boers  from 
the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape.  If  the  elders 
of  his  church  could  read  the  Bible,  that 
was,  in  his  view,  all  the  education  his 
people  needed.  He  wanted  no  popula- 
tion in  the  country  too  numerous  to  allow 
a  farm  of  6,000  acres  (about  nine  square 
miles)  for  each  family. 

He  was  confronted  by  a  man  who  car- 
ried in  his  blood  as  great  a  love  of  free- 
dom, as  strong  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  as 
indomitable  and  unyielding  a  courage,  as 
the  fiercest  and  mightiest  Boer — a  man 
who  in  his  mind's  eye  saw  conquest  of  the 
huge  continent  of  Africa.  He  saw  it  as  a 
future  home  for  millions  of  civilized  peo- 
ple of  his  own  race.  The  Boer  was  content 
with  a  semi-barbarism;  Rhodes  deemed 
civilization  much  better  worth  while. 
He  thought  in  continents,  while  Kruger 
thought  only  in  a  succession  of  Dutch 
farms. 

The  question  at  the  time  of  whiT:h  I 
speak  seemed  to  be  whether  or  not  South 
Africa  was  to  be  a  Boer  republic,  con- 
trolled by  a  nomadic  people  of  Dutch 


descent,  speaking  a  mixed  language  of 
Kaffir  and  Dutch,  who  would  drive  every- 
body else  out  of  the  country  they  had 
helped  to  build. 

Had  it  not  been  for  numberless  stupid 
blunders  by  the  British  Government  in 
its  administration  of  South  African  affairs, 
Cecil  Rhodes,  with  his  consummate  tact 
and  power  to  influence  the  minds  of  men, 
might  have  been  able  slowly  and  quietly 
to  amalgamate  the  Dutch  and  English 
settlers,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
Jameson  Raid  and  no  Boer  War. 

As  it  was,  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1895  the  situation  became  so  alarming 
that  Doctor  Jameson,  who  at  the  time 
was  government  administrator  for  the 
whole  of  Rhodesia,  expecting  an  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  withdrew  from  Rhodesia 
every  available  soldier  and  policeman 
and  established  headquarters  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Transvaal.  Rhodesia  was 
stripped  even  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  when,  soon  afterward,  the  Matabele 
rose  in  rebellion,  Bulawayo,  the  capital 
town,  could  muster  only  380  rifles. 

I  will  not  here  recite  the  story  of  the 
Jameson  Raid,  in  December,  1895,  the 
precipitancy  of  which  caused  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  plans  of  the  Johannesburg 
Reform  Committee  and  the  failure  of  the 
reform  movement.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
failure  of  the  raid  brought  disastrous  con- 
sequences in  Rhodesia.  For,  when  the 
Matabele  learned  that  their  dreaded 
enemy  Jameson  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  that  ''his  medicine 
had  gone  weak,"  and  that  his  troops  were 
all  captured,  they  rose  in  arms  against  the 
whites. 

Under  the  terms  of  peace  made  with 
the  Matabele  at  the  close  of  the  first  war, 
certain  lands  were  set  aside  for  them; 
also  certain  numbers  of  cattle,  supplies  of 
seed  for  planting,  etc.  In  addition,  regu- 
lar employment  was  given  to  all  who  were 
willing  to  work  on  the  farms,  in  the  mines, 
or  for  the  government.  The  native  peo- 
ple enjoyed  more  liberty  than  they  had 
ever  before  known;  slavery  was  abol- 
ished and  all  were  free;  labor  was  paid 
for  in  coin,  and  taxes  were  lighter  than 
those  assessed  against  any  white  folks 
in  South  Africa.  It  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  they  must  be  contented  and 
happy. 
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But  the  powerful  native  priesthood 
proceeded  to  stir  up  mischief.  During 
Lo  Bengula's  Hfetime  there  had  been 
among  the  Matabele  a  great  struggle  of 
the  sort  most  nations  have — a  struggle 
between  church  and  state.  He  was  a 
strong  man  and  he  triumphed.  But  after 
his  death  the  priests  preached  to  the  na- 
tives that  his  defeat  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  forsaken  their  counsels,  and 
had  failed  to  ''make  medicine"  as  did  his 
father  Umzilikaze. 

The  second  war,  soon  thereafter  started 
by  the  Matabele,  owed  its  inspiration 
chiefly  to  their  head  high  priest,  who  was 
called  the  M'Limo,  and  claimed  to  be  the 
''mouthpiece  of  God."  He  declared  that 
he  would  make  the  native  warriors  in- 
vulnerable to  the  white  men's  bullets,  and 
gave  orders  that  on  a  certain  night  they 
should  attack  simultaneously  over  the 
whole  of  Rhodesia.  Part  of  the  plan  was 
that  on  the  designated  night,  when  the 
moon  would  be  full,  every  native  servant 
should  kill  his  master,  and  that  no  woman 
or  child  should  be  spared  in  the  general 
massacre  to  follow. 

A  native  woman  entering  the  town  of 
Bulawayo  with  what  purported  to  be  a 
load  of  fagots,  was  halted  by  the  guard 
because  her  burden  seemed  unreasonably 
heavy.  On  examination  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  assegais,  with  which 
every  servant  in  the  town  was  to  have 
been  armed. 

No  white  community  can  be  safely 
trusted  with  a  military  secret,  but  un- 
tutored black  savages  will  keep  one  in  a 
silence  as  of  the  grave.  It  is  likely  that 
the  M'Limo's  programme,  involving  the 
murder  of  every  white  person  in  Rho- 
desia, would  have  been  fully  carried  out 
but  for  the  zeal  of  a  few  enthusiastic 
young  warriors  on  the  Insesi  River,  forty- 
five  miles  from  Bulawayo,  who,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  full  of  the  moon  as 
ordered,  began  killing  settlers  three  days 
in  advance. 

Thereupon,  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
peril,  the  whites  at  Bulawayo  formed 
themselves  into  strong  patrols,  and 
brought  in  the  people  from  outlying  set- 
tlements. Nevertheless,  hundreds  were 
massacred,  and  the  situation  for  a  while 
was  desperate.  Bulawayo  was  so  closely 
besieged  that  its  defenders  had  actually 


planned  the  killing  of  their  own  women 
and  children  when  the  first  relief  column 
arrived. 

At  this  juncture  there  arrived  in  Bula- 
wayo a  young  man  named  Armstrong, 
commissioner  for  a  neighboring  district, 
who  had  an  important  communication  to 
make.  It  related  to  a  Matabele  youth, 
who  had  suggested  to  him  a  means  where- 
by the  M'Limo,  who  directed  all  the  oper- 
ations of  the  foe,  might  be  killed.  All  of 
his  own  family  had  been  killed  by  the 
M'Limo,  and  he  thirsted  for  revenge. 
Furthermore,  he  had  a  shrewd  notion  that 
the  whites  would  win  the  war  in  the  end, 
their  "medicine"  being  probably  more 
powerful.  The  Matabele  youth  explained 
that  the  M'Limo  dwelt  in  a  cave  in  a 
certain  place  in  tRfe  Matoppo  Mountains, 
where  it  might  be  possible  to  take  him 
by  surprise  and  slay  him. 

Now,  of  course,  the  story  might  be  a 
trap;  there  was  no  telling.  But  desperate 
emergencies  demand  the  taking  of  des- 
perate risks,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  duty  of  stalking  the  M'Limo 
and  catching  him  in  his  mountain  lair 
was  assigned  to  Frederick  Russell  Burn- 
ham*  and  young  Armstrong.  The  latter, 
though  a  mere  boy,  was  keen-witted  and 
fearless.  Burnham,  an  American,  was  a 
veteran  Indian-fighter,  versed  in  all  the 
lore  of  the  wilds,  and  had  served  as  a 
scout  in  South  Africa. 

The  two  men  started  for  the  mountains 
and  found  their  way  at  length  to  the  near 
neighborhood  of  the  cave,  which,  it  ap- 
pears, was  not  the  M'Limo's  habitation, 
but,  so  to  speak,  his  church.  It  was  a 
sacred  place,  which  none  but  himself 
dared  to  enter.  When  he  spoke  in  a  loud 
voice  at  the  cave's  mouth,  an  echo  came 
back,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  utter- 
ance of  the  Great  Spirit.  He  translated 
that  utterance  as  he  chose,  and  the  true 
believers  bowed  down  in  recognition  of 
supernatural  power. 

Not  far  outside  the  cave  was  a  village 
of  about  a  hundred  straw-thatched  native 
huts.  And  at  the  time  when  Burnham 
and  Armstrong  arrived  on  the  scene  there 
was  a  whole  impi,  or  regiment,  of  warriors 
assembled  out  in  front.     They  were  there 

*  For  many  of  the  facts  regarding  the  wars  with  the  Mata- 
bele I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Major  Burnham,  the  cele- 
brated American  scout,  mining  prospector,  and  explorer,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  winning  of  Rhodesia. 


From  a  photograph  copyrighted  by  Elliot  and  Fry,  London. 


Major  Frederick  Russell  Burnham. 


to  be  rendered  immune  to  injury  by  white 
men's  bullets,  a  feature  of  the  requisite 
ceremonial  being  the  skinning  of  an  ox 
alive  and  the  eating  of  it  raw. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  elud- 
ing observation,  Burnham  and  Armstrong 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  cave  unde- 
tected. For  a  considerable  distance  they 
had  crawled  on  their  stomachs,  screening 
their  slow  and  cautious  movements  with 
Vol.  LXIX.— i8 


branches  of  mimosa  held  in  front.     Their 
horses  they  had  tethered  in  a  thicket. 

Once  inside  the  cave,  they  had  only  to 
wait  until  the  M'Limo  should  enter;  and 
after  a  while  he  came.  He  was  a  man 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  very  black, 
sharp-featured,  and  with  a  cruel,  crafty 
cast  of  countenance. 

"This  is  your  job,"  whispered  Burnham 
to  his  companion. 
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^'No,"  replied  Armstrong,  ''you  do  it.'' 

Burnham,  who  already  had  the  M'Limo 
covered  with  his  rifle,  shot  him  through 
the  body,  just  below  the  heart.  The 
''mouthpiece  of  God"  fell  dead. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
Burnham  and  Armstrong  leaped  over  the 
body  and  down  the  trail  in  the  direction 
of  their  horses.  Immediately,  of  course, 
there  was  tremendous  excitement;  yet  the 
two  men  paused  in  their  flight  to  set  fire 
to  the  village,  hoping  thereby  to  distract 
attention  from  the  pursuit  of  themselves. 
Burnham's  first  match  ignited  slowly, 
flickered,  and  went  out.  The  second 
gave  a  quick  flame,  and  the  straw  thatch 
began  to  burn.  It  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary; the  fire  would  quickly  spread,  and 
the  Matabele  stopped  to  put  it  out. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  Matabele  regi- 
ment had  started  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, who  by  a  miracle  got  away  after  a 
running  fight,  mounting  their  horses  and 
soon  distancing  the  savages.  When  they 
felt  that  they  were  safe,  they  looked  back 
and  saw  a  great  cloud  of  black  smoke  roll- 
ing over  the  granite  hill  above  the  cave. 

The  killing  of  the  M'Limo  destroyed 
the  myth  that  centred  about  him  and 
brought  despair  to  the  hearts  of  the  Mata- 
bele, most  of  whom  surrendered.  The 
more  desperate,  however,  held  out  and 
continued  to  fight.  These  irreconcilables, 
led  by  a  chief  named  Babyan,  felt  that 
the  settlers  were  now  in  such  a  temper 
that  they  would  give  no  quarter,  and  so 
thought  that  they  might  just  as  well  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Two 
thousand  or  three  thousand  of  them 
sought  refuge  in  a  rocky  basin  full  of 
caves  and  thick  scrub,  a  natural  strong- 
hold in  the  heart  of  the  rugged  Matoppos, 
near  the  place  where  not  long  afterward 
the  empire-builder  was  laid  to  rest. 

It  should  be  realized  that  this  war  was 
being  carried  on  500  miles  beyond  the 
northernmost  point  reached  by  the  rail- 
road, and  at  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  from 
the  white  men's  base  of  supplies.  It  was 
very  costly,  too,  in  money.  The  British 
Government,  anxious  to  bring  it  to  an 
end,  sent  a  high  commissioner  to  nego- 
tiate with  Babyan,  but  the  haughty  sav- 
age, after  keeping  him  waiting  for  three 
days,  refused  to  see  him. 

The  settlers  meanwhile  had  made  up 
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their  minds  to  a  long  and  desperate  fight, 
such  as  they  had  learned  how  to  carry 
on  with  the  fierce  Matabele,  often  in 
labyrinthine  caves  underground,  where 
they  threw  down  sulphur  and  kerosene, 
jumped  in,  and  battled  hand  to  hand. 
Their  blood  was  up.  They  wanted  to 
exterminate  the  savages  who,  attacking 
them  without  provocation  or  warning, 
had  ruthlessly  slaughtered  their  women 
and  children. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  of  affairs  that  Cecil 
Rhodes  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  role 
of  peacemaker.  He  endeavored  to  curb 
the  anger  of  the  settlers,  and  told  them 
that  he  himself  would  go  into  the  Matop- 
pos and  try  to  effect  a  settlement  with 
the  hostiles. 

It  seemed  a  mad  thing  to  do,  for  the 
blood  of  Rhodes  was  more  desired  by  the 
Matabele  than  that  of  any  other  mortal 
man.  They  looked  upon  him  as  the  king 
of  all  the  white  people.  But  Babyan 
would  negotiate  with  nobody  else,  and, 
in  response  to  a  message  from  Rhodes  de- 
manding an  appointment,  the  chief  set  a 
date,  selecting  a  place  in  a  rugged  glen, 
where,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  his 
armed  warriors,  he  sat  in  state  on  the  only 
seat  provided. 

Rhodes,  after  keeping  the  chief  waiting 
for  three  days,  appeared  at  the  rendez- 
vous unarmed  and  carrying  only  a  riding- 
crop.  He  was  unaccompanied  save  by 
two  interpreters,  Johann  Collenbrander 
and  Doctor  Hans  Sauer. 

Looking  at  Babyan  sternly  for  a  mo- 
ment, Rhodes  said:  "Get  up!"  The 
chief  got  up  and  Rhodes  took  the  seat. 
But  a  crowd  of  young  warriors,  too  far 
distant  to  have  met  the  compelling  eye 
of  the  empire-builder,  leaped  forward, 
flourishing  their  weapons  and  shouting: 
"Stab  him!  Stab  him!  Let  us  roast 
him  like  a  pheasant  on  the  fire !" 

Rhodes,  apparently  not  in  the  least 
disturbed,  said  to  the  chief:  "Tell  your 
men  to  sit  down."  Whereupon  Babyan, 
aided  by  some  of  the  older  and  cooler 
leaders,  brought  the  young  warriors  to 
order,  telling  them  to  wait  until  the  white 
king  had  spoken. 

It  was  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
force  of  a  dominating  personality.  From 
the  instant  that  Rhodes  took  the  seat 
from  the  chief,  he  put  him  on  the  defen- 
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sive,  and  Babyan's  attitude  was  that  of 
an  accused  criminal  before  a  judge. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  kilHng  my 
white  people?"  was  the  first  question 
asked  by  Rhodes. 

The  upshot  of  the  affair  was  that  all 
the  fighting  chiefs  came  and  broke  little 
sticks,  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  Rhodes 
in  token  of  peace.  Thus  ended  the  sec- 
ond Matabele  War. 

While  this  event  was  hanging  in  the 
balance  anxiety  on  Rhodes 's  account  was 
of  course  intense.  A  feeling  of  despair 
was  in  the  heart  of  every  white  man  in 
Rhodesia.  No  one  believed  that  he 
would  come  out  of  the  Matoppos  alive; 
and,  when  a  hard-riding  scout  brought 
word  to  Bulawayo  that  Rhodes  still  lived 
and  peace  was  made,  the  settlers  regarded 
him  as  one  come  back  from  the  dead. 

After  the  surrender  Rhodes  invited  the 
chiefs  to  come  to  a  great  "indaba,"  or 
council,  at  Bulawayo,  and  arrange  mat- 
ters that  had  relation  to  the  future.  The 
preliminary  discussion  was  conducted 
through  Johann  CoUenbrander,  veteran 
fighter  and  famous  character  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  who,  having  been  born  in 
the  Zulu  country,  spoke  the  language 
perfectly. 

After  everything  was  satisfactorily  set- 
tled, Rhodes,  who  spoke  the  language, 
but  not  perfectly  by  any  means,  made 
a  speech,  praising  Johann  in  high  terms 
and  giving  him  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
peaceful  understanding  that  had  been 
reached,  lacking  which  the  white  men  and 
the  Matabele,  instead  of  becoming  friends, 
might  have  gone  on  killing  one  another. 

Whereupon  arose  a  tall  old  Matabele 
chief  and  replied:  "We  have  known  Jo- 
hann from  an  infant,  and  all  you  say  is 
true.  He  is  a  clever  and  valiant  man. 
But  compared  with  you  he  is  only  as  a 
tick-bird  that  picks  the  ticks  off  the  great 
rhinoceros." 

That  was  pretty  much  the  way  we  all 
felt  about  ourselves  in  relation  to  the 
empire-builder.  He  was  the  great  rhi- 
noceros, and  we  were  only  tick-birds. 

Rider  Haggard,  while  in  this  country 
some  years  ago,  asked  me  if  I  knew  Major 
F.  R.  Burnham,  the  man  who  so  oppor- 
tunely slew  the  "mouthpiece  of  God," 
and  I  replied  that,  oddly  enough,  I  had 
never  met  him,  though  of  course  I  knew 


him  very  well  by  reputation  and,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  Americans  in  South 
Africa,  admired  him  greatly. 

"You  ought  to  know  him,"  said  Hag- 
gard. "None  of  my  heroes  of  book  ro- 
mance is  at  all  comparable  to  Major  Burn- 
ham  in  real  life." 

Rhodes  often  spoke  to  me  of  Burn- 
ham  in  term's  of  high  appreciation.  One 
day,  while  riding  from  his  home  at  Groote 
Schuur  into  Cape  Town,  he  handed  me 
a  letter,  saying,  "What  do  you  think  of 
this?"  and  added:  "I  wrote  to  Burnham 
after  the  Matabele  War,  speaking  of  his 
services  in  saving  lives,  and  also  in  saving 
Rhodesia  for  civilization,  expressing  the 
desire  of  the  Chartered  Company  to  show 
him  recognition  in  some  substantial  way 
and  asking  him  what  he  would  like  the 
company  to  do  for  him." 

The  letter  he  handed  me  was  Burn- 
ham's  reply,  in  which  he  thanked  Rhodes, 
but  said  that  what  he  did  in  the  Matabele 
War  \Yas  to  help  save  the  lives  of  the  white 
settlers,  and  without  any  idea  of  making 
himself  useful  to  the  Chartered  Company. 
He  wished  no  reward,  but  hoped  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  would  in  the  future  have  reason 
always  to  entertain  for  him  the  regard  he 
had  expressed. 

"That,"  said  Rhodes,  "is  the  first  Yan- 
kee who  has  ever  refused  such  an  offer 
from  me." 

No  American  has  done  more  to  uphold 
the  reputation  of  his  countrymen  in  South 
Africa  than  Major  Burnham.  In  the 
Boer  War  he  was  chief  of  scouts  on  the 
staff  of  Lord  Roberts,  who  was  always 
enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  this  remarka- 
ble man. 

More  recently  I  have  become  somewhat 
intimately  acquainted  with  Major  Burn- 
ham, who  was  on  close  terms  with  Rhodes 
in  connection  with  his  Rhodesian  activi- 
ties. 

On  one  occasion  Rhodes,  in  a  reflective 
mood,  remarked :  "  The  English-speaking 
race,  by  its  virtues  of  courage  and  justice, 
and  in  spite  of  much  muddling,  holds  the 
keys  of  the  world.  You  Americans  and 
we  Britishers  both  prefer  peace  to  war, 
and  right  to  wrong.  With  all  our  faults, 
we  are  the  peacemakers."  Then,  after  a 
long  silence,  he  suddenly  turned  in  his 
saddle  and  with  great  vehemence  ex- 
claimed:   "Unless   we    English-speaking 
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people  stand  together,  all  that  we  hold  next  morning,  and,  walking  into  the  bed- 

and  all  the  ideals  we  represent  will  be  room,  addressed  him  by  name.     But  the 

lost."  person  in  the  bed  was  not  Rhodes;  it  was 

Another  time,  after  listening  atten-  his  secretary,  who  said  weakly:  "I  am 
tively  to  a  lengthy  description  of  our  down  with  the  fever,  and  the  chief  made 
American  system  of  government,  divided  me  turn  in  here.  You  will  find  him  in 
into  three  parts,  executive,  legislative,  and  the  corridor  in  a  blanket." 
judicial,  he  said:  "Don't  you  think  your  This  same  friend,  Sir  Lewis  Mitchell, 
three-ply  government,  even  though  well-  tells  of  an  old  Rhodesian  pioneer  who 
braided,  too  rigid  for  so  vast  a  country  as  sought  Rhodes  for  help.  Out  of  work, 
yours,  with  peoples  so  diverse  in  blood  out  at  elbows,  and  reduced  to  a  pitiable 
and  interests  ?  I  think  you  are  uncon-  state  by  privation,  he  was  about  to  state 
sciously  trying  to  make  all  the  people  fit  his  case  when,  to  his  delight,  he  was  hailed 
your  government.  You  have  got  the  by  name.  The  chief  had  recognized  him. 
cart  before  the  horse.  The  government  Putting  his  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder, 
should  fit  the  people  and  it  should  be  Rhodes  said: ''Not  a  word;  a  good  square 
flexible.  What  is  just  for  a  man  in  Flor-  meal  first !"  He  took  him  to  the  kitchen 
ida  may  be  rank  injustice  for  a  man  in  for  that  purpose,  and  gave  him  an  order 
Maine.  People  are  not  meat,  to  be  on  his  secretary  in  town  for  money  to  buy 
ground  through  a  machine  and  made  into  what  he  needed,  telling  him  to  come  back 
political  sausages  all  of  equal  length  and  the  next  day.  When  he  came  back  he 
weight.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  found  Rhodes  in  a  passion.  ''You  took 
you  Americans  are  trying  to  do.  You  only  ten  shillings ! "  The  man  had  been 
have  stubbed  your  toe  on  the  rock  called  ashamed  to  ask  for  more.  Rhodes  at 
equality.  Democracy  is  greater  than  once  took  him  into  town  in  his  own  car- 
equality;  it  should  mean  justice  for  all."  riage,  went  with  him  to  the  outfitters. 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added :  "Law-  completely  clothed  him,  and  gave  him 
makers  are  useful;  we  have  to  have  them;  money  and  a  free  pass  back  to  Rhodesia, 
but  all  the  legislators  in  the  world  cannot  Although  his  income  was  a  good  deal 
build  moulds  to  hold  the  human  spirit  or  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year,  Rhodes 
even  human  actions.  The  church  tried  spent  very  little  on  himself,  most  of  his 
that  for  centuries,  and  failed;  and  now  it  money  being  privately  given  with  reek- 
seems  as  if  we  would  be  inundated  by  less  generosity  to  people  who  he  thought 
legislation,  which  may  be  as  galling  as  any  needed  it  more  than  he  did.  His  bank- 
other  form  of  tyranny  of  the  dark  ages."  account  was  overdrawn  most  of  the  time, 

Rhodes  excused  himself  for  not  marry-  and  often  he  did  not  have  a  penny  in  his 

ing  by  saying  that  he  had  not  the  time  to  pocket.     His  securities  were  commonly 

give  a  wife  the  attention  she  v/as  entitled  tucked  away  in  pockets  of  disused  coats 

to  receive.     It  is  not  true,  as  sometimes  or  in  obscure   pigeonholes.     When,  for 

alleged,  that  he  was  a  woman-hater.     In  his  own  sake,  his  secretary  hid  his  check- 

his  magnificent  house  at  Cape  Town  there  book,  he  issued  gift-checks  on  half-sheets 

was  only  one  picture.     It  was  a  painting  of  note-paper,  sometimes  signing  them  in 

of  a  young  woman,  beautiful  and  modest  pencil. 

of  aspect,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  When  he  had  money  he  handled  it  care- 
hung  in  the  dining-room  above  the  fire-  lessly  and  irresponsibly,  like  a  child  who 
place.  He  loved  to  look  at  it,  and  fre-  did  not  understand  the  value  of  it.  In 
quently  told  how  he  had  gained  possession  London  he  often  applied  to  his  secretary 
of  it.  As  a  boy  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  for  money  to  pay  cab-fares,  and  when  it 
this  picture,  which  belonged  to  a  relative,  was  given  him  he  would  clumsily  close 
and  his  love  for  it  increased  as  he  grew  his  hand  on  as  much  gold  and  silver  as 
to  manhood.  Eventually  he  bought  it.  it  would  hold  and,  without  counting  it, 
He  always  wound  up  the  story  by  saying:  would  drop  it  into  one  of  his  coat-pockets. 
"No\Y  I  have  my  lady,  and  I  am  happy."  When  he  had  to  pay  for  his  cab,  he  would 

When  the  house  at  Cape  Town  was  take  a  coin  out  of  his  pocket  and  hand  it 

burned  his  bedroom  escaped  the  flames,  to  the  cabby  without  looking  at  it.     If  it 

An  intimate  friend  went  to  see  him  the  happened  to  be  a  gold  piece,  the  cabby 
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would  touch  his  cap  and  drive  away  very  able;  for  upon  it  would  depend  the  in  vest- 
pleased.  .  ment  or  non-investment  by  British  cap- 
He  paid  little  attention  to  dress,  and  italists  of  large  sums  for  the  development 
never  seemed  to  know  what  he  was  wear-  of  that  region.  Yet  never,  during  the 
ing  in  the  way  of  clothes.  Anything  that  many  days  that  we  rode  and  drove  to- 
was  loose  and  comfortable  was  good  gether  and  the  many  nights  we  camped 
•enough  for  him.  But  his  love  of  cleanli-  out,  did  he  ask  me  a  question  concerning 
ness  was  very  remarkable.     He  would  my  impressions. 

not  camp  out  in  the  veld  if  a  jam-tin  were  Our  trip  covered  a  thousand  miles  of 
found  in  the  place  selected.  wilderness,  and  for  much  of  the  journey 
It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  in  Rhodes  and  I  slept  on  blankets,  side  by 
Constantinople,  he  was  going  to  see  the  side.  He  was  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Sultan  for  the  purpose  of  getting  permis-  Colony,  with  much  business  of  impor- 
sion  to  send  some  Angora  goats  to  South  tance  awaiting  his  return,  and  was  anx- 
Africa,  and  stopped  at  the  British  em-  ious  to  get  back  to  Cape  Town.  But  he 
bassy  to  pick  up  the  ambassador,  who  was  would  not  hurry  me.  He  waited  until  I 
to  escort  him  to  the  palace  and  present  was  ready  to  furnish  the  information,  and 
him.  To  the  astonishment  of  that  func-  when  I  made  my  report  he  declared  his 
tionary,  Rhodes  was  attired  in  nothing  absolute  confidence  in  its  conscientious 
more  formal  than  a  tweed  suit.  When  correctness  and  reliability. 
Rhodes  explained  that  he  possessed  no  Previously  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
frock  coat,  the  ambassador  buttoned  his  with  a  couple  of  mining  engineers,  had 
own  overcoat  upon  him,  and  warned  him  gone  over  the  same  territory,  and  had 
that  on  no  account  during  the  audience  rendered  an  unfavorable  opinion,  to  the 
must  he  unbutton  it.  effect  that  the  gold  veins  were  only  sur- 
Though  liable  to  outbursts  of  fierce  face  deposits  and  probably  did  not  run 
temper,  Rhodes  always  sought  afterward  deep.  If  my  report  had  confirmed  this 
to  make  amends  for  any  offense  he  had  idea  Rhodes  would  have  abandoned  his 
given.  Obstinate  he  never  was.  Once,  project  of  development,  the  Boers  would 
when  somebody  accused  him  of  changing  have  come  into  possession  of  the  country, 
his  views  rather  hurriedly,  he  replied:  and  England  would  have  lost  440,000 
"Yes,  as  hurriedly  as  I  could,  for  I  found  square  miles  of  valuable  land. 
I  was  wrong."  The  opinion  I  gave  was  that,  taking 
Rhodes  used  to  say  that  the  only  worth-  them  as  a  whole,  the  veins  would  persist 
while  employee  was  a  contented  employee,  in  depth,  and  that  there  was  in  the  region 
He  built  comfortable  homes  for  his  work-  a  favorable  prospect  for  a  mining  indus- 
men,  and  gave  them  club-houses,  recrea-  try.  Rhodes  carried  my  report  to  Lon- 
tion  grounds,  and  churches.  No  expense  don,  laid  it  before  the  shareholders  of  the 
was  spared  in  looking  after  their  health,  British  South  African  Company,  and  as 
and  the  model  houses  provided  for  their  a  result  development  of  the  territory  was 
occupancy  were  rented  to  them  at  a  low  undertaken.  At  the  present  time  Rho- 
figure.  desia  is  producing  more  than  $18,000,000 
He  was  always  willing  to  pay  any  price  in  gold  alone  annually — more,  that  is  to 
for  the  services  of  a  man  whose  skill  or  say,  than  the  State  of  California, 
judgment  he  could  trust;  and  having  be-  In  1898,  during  a  period  of  idleness  en- 
stowed  his  confidence  it  was  complete  and  forced  by  ill  health  (his  ailment  which 
without  reservation.  caused  his  death  less  than  four  years  later 
In  1894,  accompanied  by  Rhodes,  I  being  heart-disease),  Rhodes  spoke  f re- 
made a  trip  through  Matabeleland  and  quently  in  conversation  with  friends  of 
Mashonaland  (both  now  included  within  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  Matoppos. 
the  territory  called  Rhodesia),  in  behalf  "Lay  me  there,''  he  said.  "My  Rho- 
of  the  British  South  African  Company,  desians  will  like  it;  they  have  never  bitten 
to  examine  the   mining  possibilities  of  me. 

the  country.     For  political  and  financial        "Thegreatfaultof  life  is  its  shortness," 

reasons  it  was  extremely  important  to  he  said.     "Just  as  one  is  beginning  to 

Rhodes  that  my  report  should  be  favor-  know  the  game,  one  has  to  stop." 
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The  approach  of  death  was  familiar  to  pleted — for    now,    with    German    East 

his  mind,  and,  though  he  was  wont  to  Africa  transferred  to  British  ownership, 

refer  regretfully  to  the  brevity  of  life,  and  the  line  passes  through  British  territory 

to  speak  of  Methuselah  as  a  man  who  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other 

"must  have  missed  many  chances,"  he  in-  — and  this  dream  of  the  empire-builder 

dulged  in  no  morbid  repinings.     He  made  will  become  substantial  fact, 

preparation  for  his  departure  from  the  Rhodes  was  born  in  1853.     He  was  less 

world  in  a  businesslike  way,  thoroughly  than  forty-nine  years  old  when  he  died, 

characteristic,  even  designating  the  place  His  last  words  were:  "So  little  done,  so 

where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  giving  much  to  do ! " 

explicit  directions  in  regard  to  his  tomb  He  rests  beneath  a  simple  rectangular 

and  the  inscription  to  be  placed  thereon,  block  of  stone,  surrounded  by  gigantic 

As  time  goes  by  the  world  will  come  boulders,  on  the  summit  of  a  granite  dome 

more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  char-  of  the  Matoppo  mountain  range  in  Rho- 

acter  and  achievements  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  desia.     Upon  the  block  is  carved  no  lau- 

who,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  surpassed  da tory  inscription,  but  simply:   "Here  lie 

by   no   man   in  any   generation  in  the  the  remains  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes."     It 

qualities  that  inspire  admiration  and  make  is  a  wonderful  monument,  in  its  charac- 

for  greatness  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  ter  expressive  of  the  man,  and  the  view 

word.  from  it,  extending  over  a  vast  territory 

What  man  in  all  history  ever  accom-  which  he  gave  to  the  British  Empire, 
plished  so  much  of  real  importance  as  did  suggests  the  grandeur  and  spaciousness  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  ?  No  Roman  emperor  ever  his  own  outlook  upon  life  and  the  world, 
won  a  greater  extent  of  territory.  It  was  When  he  was  buried  the  Matabele, 
in  1889  that  he  incorporated  the  Char-  whom  he  had  nobly  fought  and  nobly  be- 
tered  Company,  which  added  to  the  friended,  sang  at  the  graveside  a  wild  cere- 
British  dominions  an  area  equal  to  that  monial  death  chant,  addressing  him  as 
of  the  British  Isles,  France,  Prussia,  Aus-  the  Great  Spirit  of  Africa,  and,  to  express 
tria,  and  Spain,  combined.  The  Cape  to  their  feeling  of  worship,  they  performed 
Cairo  Railroad  was  his  idea,  and  he  lived  the  strange  and  solemn  dance  of  royal 
to  see  that  wonderful  enterprise  half  ac-  salute  which  is  the  tribal  farewell  to  a 
complished.     Before  long  it  will  be  com-  departed  Zulu  king. 


DISCOVERY 

By  Louis  Dodge 

Last  night  I  thought  that  when  my  soul  is  sped. 

I  shall  not  stir  nor  tremble  any  more. 
But  lie  and  dream  among  the  tranquil  dead 

Beside  life's  narrow,  strange,  tumultuous  shore. 

— ^And  then  you  came;    and  now  I  know  that  I 
Shall  live  in  every  leaf  that  sings  by  day, 

And  every  piping  wind  that  roams  the  sky 
At  dead  of  night,  forever  and  a  day. 


A  saloon  or  "  pub  "  in  London's  East  End  as  a  "  neighborhood  centre  "  to  which  the  babe  in  arms 

is  becoming  accustomed  early. 


"FULL   UP!" 

THE  PRECIOUS  JOB,  THE  PUB,  AND  THE  THREE  R'S 

By  Whiting  Williams 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Author 

[SECOND   PAPER] 


there's  work 
got   a  good 


ORK?  Sure, 
—  uf  ye've 
berth!" 

As  he  said  it,  all  his  com- 
panions there  in  the  public 
house  near  one  of  London's 
great  docks  nodded  approvingly,  and 
smiled  the  proud  smile  of  those  who  have 
attained  unto  the  dignity  of  a  job  during 
the  week,  and  are,  therefore,  able,  follow- 
ing Saturday  noon's  pay,  to  toss  the 
happy  shillings  of  their  high  estate  down 
upon  the  counter  for  the  treating  of  such 
jobless  friends  as  myself. 

*^  It's  mebbe  a  fortni't  awnd  nae  worrk 
foor  an  'cor — awnd  thenn  long  'oors  awnd 
extra  pay  far  a  fortni't,"  was  the  way  a 


docker  in  Glasgow  later  phrased  it — with 
the  consciousness  that  even  on  such  a 
basis  he  was  luckier  than  many.  Doubt- 
less among  his  friends  who  worked  out- 
side the  docks,  there  were  more  than  a  few 
who  had  made  to  him  the  same  complaint 
that  a  fellow  boarder  made  to  me,  after  a 
tired  day  of  searching  for  work: 

"It's  all  very  well  to  be  told  by  this 
bloke  and  that,  'There's  a  good  berth  'ere 
and  a  fine  crib  there ! '  but  when  you  get 
there,  it's  always  just  let  out,  and  they're 
'Full  up!'    Always 'Full  up!'" 

Any  one  who  has  felt  the  heart-sick- 
ening loss  of  standing  and  the  terrifying 
dread  of  the  future  with  which  the  lack  of 
a  job  grips  a  man  in  these  industrial  days 
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A  first-class  shipyard  on  the  Clydebank,  near  Glasgow.    In  these  such  boats  as  the  Lusitania  are  built. 


can  understand  how  naturally  men  come 
to  measure  the  nations  of  the  earth  and 
the  years  of  the  calendar  one  with  another 
according  as  they  meet  the  acid  test  of 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  work — and  how 
the  job  comes  to  be  to  them  the  most  im- 
portant form  of  property  in  all  the  world. 
I  have  in  mind  my  seventy-year-old 
friend  who  was  watching  hungrily  for  the 
sight  of  a  bag  or  a  box  that  might  be 
carried  for  a  stray  sixpence  or  shilling  at 
the  railway-station  just  outside  London. 
"  Durin'  the  war  'twas  fine !  A  good 
job  then  on  the  docks  fer  all  of  us — with 
men  scarce  and  wiges  'igh !  Now  they's 
plenty  of  work,  mebbe,  but  plenty  of  men, 
too.  It's  five  weeks  since  I  been  able  to 
pay  me  union  dues  of  sixpence  the  week. 
But  they's  men  on  that  dock  there  as  'as 
'ad  a  job — a  good  job  at  sixteen  bob  ivery 
eight  hours ! — ivery  day  fer  months ! 
And  'ere's  me  thot's  not  'ad  the  price  of 
a  bed  in  weeks — and  me  face  still  un- 
washed to-day !  I  tell  ye,  thot's  not 
right !  They  should  take  their  turn— 
iverybody  should  divide  up  and  ivery- 
body  should  'ave  'is  share  of  work.  Look 
ut  this  fellow  'ere  a-closin'  av  'is  gates 
long  afoor  j:he  trine  is  near  and  mikin' 
iverybody  wite.  Well,  'e's  got  Hs  job  and 
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'e's  goin'  ter  do  'is  duty  an'  'ang  on  ter  it 
— and  iverybody  else  can  look  out  fer 
'isself." 

One  must  see  deep  into  such  tears  as 
sprang  instantly  to  his  eyes  as  his  "Oh, 
oh!  This'll  buy  me  a  bed!"  rose  to  his 
lips,  or  feel  in  the  clasp  of  such  a  grateful 
horny  hand  as  gripped  instantly  my  own 
when,  under  the  guise  of  a  fellow  partner 
in  distress,  I  made  excuse  for  offering  him 
a  shilling,  if  he  would  know  how  deep 
down  into  men's  very  souls  goes  this 
matter  of  job  or  no  job. 

Such  gratitude  for  help  and  such  ques- 
tionings of  the  social  or  economic  arrange- 
ments which  appear  to  make  it  unavoid- 
able are  to  be  found  in  periods  of  unem- 
ployment at  the  gates  of  factories  or 
docks  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Britain. 
Wherever  found,  they  indicate  what  ap- 
pears to  me  the  factor  of  vital  and  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  shaping  of  the 
life  of  any  country,  namely,  the  prevail- 
ing abundance  or  scarcity  of  jobs.  Un- 
luckily no  country  seems  able  as  yet  to 
boast  a  plenitude  of  jobs  at  all  times. 
Probably  none  will  be  thus  able  until  we 
know  more  about  sociaL forces  and  eco- 
nomic rules  and  regulations  than  we  ap- 
pear to  know  at  present.    But  it  can  be 
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said  again  that  it  is  easy  to  judge  that  in 
Britain  the  margin  between  the  number 
of  available  jobs  and  the  persons  who 
need  them  is  chronically  narrower  than 
here — with  a  host  of  differences  in  the 
life  of  the  two  countries  following  largely 
therefrom,  as  discussed  in  last  month's 
Scribner's. 

As  many  employers  here  at  home  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  within  the  past 
few  months,  the  "tightening  up" — or 
"scarcening  up" — of  jobs  is  followed  very 
shortly  by  increased  stability  of  the  force. 
Everybody  sees  the  danger  of  the  dreaded 
lay-off  or  discharge,  and  begins  to  play 
safe  and  "sit  tight."  Where  this  has 
gone  on  so  long  as  to  claim  the  approvals 
of  a  social  virtue,  as  is  the  case  in  Britain, 
an  opening  is  likely  to  be  made  for  any 
one  who  will  introduce  some  means  of 
getting  the  maximum  of  excitement  while 
permitting  the  minimum  of  interference 
with  the  job.  Such  seems  to  me  the  social 
biology  of  the  "bookie"  who  figures  so 
considerably  in  the  life  of  the  British 
working  man  as  I  found  him  last  summer. 

The  tracing  of  the  drink  evil  to  its  source 
in  men's  desires  is  more  complicated. 


In  any  British  city,  for  one  thing,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  public  house  has 
a  standing  as  a  community  institution 
quite  beyond  anything  it  ever  knew  in  its 
palmiest  days  here.  In  this  country  I 
had  expected  to  do  much  of  my  question- 
ing of  the  unskilled  workers  during  the 
hours  of  recreation  in  the  saloon.  In 
many  places,  especially  in  the  busiest 
steel  towns,  I  found  surprisingly  slight 
accommodation  for  sedentary  comfort  or 
conversation — nothing  but  the  counter 
and  the  low  brass  foot-rail.  In  some 
places  at  least  the  existence  of  the  long 
shifts  was  the  cause  of  this;  men  did  not 
have  time  to  linger  long  after  twelve  and 
more  hours  of  work  in  the  mill.  In  the 
British  pub,  the  benches  are  all  about, 
with  little  shelves  on  all  the  walls  for 
holding  the  glasses  pending  the  discussion 
of  every  conceivable  topic.  Outside  on 
the  sidewalk,  the  children  often  watch  the 
"pram"  while  mother  takes  her  pitcher 
to  the  bar-pump.  Inside  and  outside,  the 
tap-room  occupies  an  important  as  well 
as  a  fortified  place  in  British  life.  Even 
in  Wales,  the  land  of  the  chapel,  religious 
organizations  like  the  board  of  deacons 


Cottages  of  workers  in  one  of  the  newer  industrial  centres  (Coventry). 
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of  the  village  church  often  hold  their  Just  as  the  "  bookie "  gives  to  the  man 
regular  weekly  meetings  in  the  public  who  never  expects  to  have  a  different 
house  in  order  to  despatch  their  business  field  of  work  the  chance  to  get  the  thrill 
with  the  friendliness  and  the  comfort  of  of  achievement  when  his  judgment  of 
a  social  evening.  In  the  case  of  a  cer-  horse  or  dog  is  proved  right,  so  the  fumes 
tain  board  I  was  told  that  the  question  of  alcohol  make  it  possible  for  a  man  even 
whether  or  not  the  church  should  serve  of  education  and,  perhaps,  of  a  patri- 
intoxicating  wine  at  the  communion-  mony  of  "old  gold"  to  get  as  far  as 
table  was  for  months  discussed  in  such  possible  from  the  mediocrity  of  some 
surroundings,  the  refreshments  being  occupation  which  may  be  far  from  satis- 
furnished  by  the  keeper  of  the  pub,  who  fying  though  it  possesses  that  factor  of 
was  a  member  of  the  committee !  security  and  safety  so  indispensable  in  a 

"Ho,  hum!    'Tis  little  enough doin' to-  "full-up"  land.     Such  security,  indeed, 

night !"  yawned  the  policeman  in  a  South  permits  and  favors  the  indulgence  which 

Wales  steel  and  coal  town,  when  I  re-  its  ventureless  commonplaceness  hankers 

marked  that  he  seemed  to  be  having  a  for.     As  a  result,   the  better  educated 

busy  Saturday  night.  British  public  seems  to  look  upon  moder- 

Early  in  the  evening  I  had  seen  on  the  ate  alcoholic  indulgence  with  consider- 

main  street  a  tipsy  woman  browbeating  ably  more  favor  than  do  we  who  live  in  a 

her  sober  husband  for  the  coins  with  land  where  "  getting  on "  is  made  so  great 

which  she  re-entered  the  pub  for  growing  a  virtue  that  everything  which  interferes 

tipsier   while    her    husband   walked    on  with  it  is  judged  a  vice— where  that  in- 

shamefacedly.    As  the  evening  advanced,  viting  spiral  toward  success  which  leads 

the  fights  had  grown  more  frequent,  and  through  this  job  up  to  that  one  frowns 

the  stretchers  mounted  on  wheels  had  upon  the  indulgence  which  the  excite- 

been  rushed  up  more  often  for  carrying  ment  of  the  galne  itself  makes  compara- 

away  the  workers  too  drunk  to  move,  tively  tame. 

After  closing-time  at  ten,  most  of  the  For  the  hand- worker  the  routine  of  a 
young  men  walking  out  to  the  district  of  working  week  which  so  greatly  resembles 
the  working  men's  homes  were  either  all  its  predecessors  through  the  years 
holding  themselves  up  by  locked-arms  finds  a  fairly  good  antidote  in  the  flow- 
companionship  while  they  sang  "a  la  ing  cup  and  the  chance  to  sit  at  the  table 
barber-shop,"  or,  in  more  solitary  inde-  and  match  his  off-the-job  exploits  with 
pendence,  were  staggering  homeward  those  of  all  the  others — with  the  chance 
muttering  about  "the  finest  mother  in  of  getting  his  fair  share  of  the  crowd's 
the  world— it's  'er  Ah'm  goin'  to."  "Good  old  Jack!"  or  "Blime,  it's  a  toff 

Scotland's  industrial  centre,  Glasgow,  ye  are,  me  lad ! " 
furnishes  a  Saturday  night  which  any        The   very   tightness   with   which   the 

one  could  wish  never  to  have  seen — or  precious  job  is  held  by  such  as  these 

heard.     With  the  foul  language  of  its  devotees  of  security  means  that  farther 

street-car  riders  after  closing  hours,  the  down   the   scale — much   farther — others 

shame  of  its  mothers  staggering  home  will  find  their  way  up  blocked  and  them- 

with  babes  at  their  hands  and  asleep  in  selves  forced  into  jobs  at  the  bottom  of 

their  arms,  the  misery  of  its  men  fallen  the  economic  structure  which  at  one  and 

and   bleeding   in   the   gutters,   and   the  the  same  time  wound  their  bodies  and 

shoutings  and  swearings  of  its  husbands  hurt  their  self-respect  with  the  sharpness 

and  wives  just  before  they  fall  into  the  of  their  raw  edges. 

sleep  that  holds  them  fast  until  Sunday        Such  jobs  we  have  here  in  America  in 

afternoon,  it  paints  a  dreadful  picture  of  abundance.     The  difference  is  that  the 

the  depths  of  degradation  to  which  human  elevator  up  and  out  of  them  into  better 

beings  can  go.  ones  is  facilitated  by  the  shifting — the 

But  at  the  back  of  such  a  picture  we  "turnover" — of  the  holders  of  them  at 

will  do  well  to  see  the  strong  though  in-  practically   all   levels   of   our   American 

tangible  lines  which  lead  back  to  the  job —  House  of  Industry, 
and  to  that  chronically  narrow  supply  of        "  Well,  if  ye're  lookin'  fer  a  fine  job  and 

them.  can't  find  none  'ere,  ye  can  always  get  a 
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'jump'  on  a  boat — that's  a  place  left 
vacant,  y'  understawnd,  by  them  as 
leaves  it.  Six  months  out  and  then  there 
ye  are  back  with  your  pocket  full  o' 
money!" 

That  was  the  advice  of  a  couple  of  semi- 
skilled men  who  appeared  to  think  highly 
of  the  life  in  the  stoker's  or  the  deck- 
hand's quarters,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 


poker  or  rake  in  hand,  at  the  roaring 
mouth  of  the  liner's  furnaces — a  short 
experience  last  summer  makes  me  think 
it  one  of  the  worst  jobs.  But  it  is  that 
"too  many  people  for  'em"  which  holds 
him  there  year  after  year. 

And  all  the  heat  which  burns  his  arms, 
parches  his  throat,  or  knots  his  muscles 
in  the  horrid  grip  of  the  cramps  till  he 


The  orderliness  with  which  the  Engh'sh  line  up  in  the  queue  for  getting  their  places  for  the  trams  or 
buses  is  magnificent — befitting  the  most  organized  and  orderly  of  peoples. 


we  have  here  in  getting  men  to  fill  the 
rougher  berths  on  the  sea.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  jobs  elsewhere,  I  tried  hopefully 
to  follow  their  advice,  delighted  to  learn 
that  on  one  level  at  least  jobs  were  plenti- 
ful. The  subengineer  on  the  big  pas- 
senger-boat exploded,  apparently  under  a 
full  head  of  steam: 

"No  bloomin'  chawnce !  First,  you 
must  have  your  union  card.  And  even 
then,  if  there  was  a  man  missing  from  his 
place  there'd  be  enough  'ereabouts  to 
carry  the  blo-ody  ship  across  on  their 
bloomin'  shoulders.  There's  jobs  here, 
yes,  but  there's  too  many  people  for  'ew." 

Many  things  can  push  Jack  off  the  rim 
of  the  better  jobs  and  put  him,  heavy 


writhes  amid  the  hot  coals  on  the  steel 
floor;  all  the  abnormal  monastic  and 
near-military  discipline  of  the  trip,  and 
all  the  hurt  which  honor  feels  at  having 
to  earn  a  living  in  a  line  so  far  down  the 
ladder  of  importances  and  standings,  with 
each  year  less  hope  of  putting  his  proud 
feet  upon  a  higher  rung — all  this  helps 
make  Jack  regard  rum  as  a  reasonable 
and  righteous  rather  than  a  ruinous  com- 
panion. 

"The  drunker  ye  be,"  explained  a  hobo 
from  one  of  the  construction  camps  when 
I  was  looking  for  a  job  in  Minnesota, 
"the  less  ye'll  be  a-mindin'  of  the  flies 
and  the  bugs.  And  when  ye  sober  up, 
ye're  used  to  'em.    See?" 
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By  the  same  unconscious  reasoning,  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that 
the  workers  in  the  long-hour  steel  towns  education  is  a  matter  merely  of  the  pro- 
used  to  Hne  up  at  the  bar  for  their  whis-  vision  of  educational  facilities.  Prob- 
key-beers  as  an  accepted  means,  not  to  ably  more  than  half  of  the  problem  is  to 
gay  and  trouble-drowning  exhilaration,  make  sure  that  those  who  have  invested 
but  to  the  hoped-for  slumber  through  the  time  and  effort  in  the  use  of  them  shall 
noisy  hours  of  daylight  before  the  whistle  find  jobs  appropriate  to  the  new  abilities, 
should  blow  again  for  the  night  shift.  ''If  my  lad  studies  more,"  exphins  the 

"Ye  see,  ye  gets  ter  thinkin',''  one  of  miner,  ''he  can  only  become  a  teacher  or 

the  stokers  put  it,  '"ow  fine  it  is  ter  be  a  clerk — and  they  get  less  than  a  good 

'ome  on  shore  agin,  and  'ow  yer'd  like  colUer !     And  he'll  be  no  better  collier 

ter  get  somethin'  gay-like  fer  the  missus —  for  all  his  study." 

and  yer  cawn't  do  as  much  as  yer'd  like.  Such  testimony  gives,  of  course,  the 

And  yer  tikes  a  drink  ter  do  yer  best —  explanation  for  the  crowd  of  youngsters 

awnd  w'en  yer  wikes  up  the  next  mornin'  to  be  met  each  morning  at  the  mine's 

yer  money's  gone  ! "  mouth  in  Wales  or  Yorkshire  testing  their 

"I   just   Hke   to   drink   enough,"   ex-  safety-lamps  like  experts  before  getting 

plained  the  old  worker  in  one  of  our  steel  into  the  cage  for  the  day's  work  below 

towns  who  could  forget  when  no  longer  ground. 

sober  that  his  best  days  were  over,  "to  It  is  also,  doubtless,  behind  the  failure 

get  the  feehn'  of  my  old  position  back  of  all  but  nine  or  ten  boys  in  a  certain 

like,  you  know."  mine  centre  to  take  advantage  of  the 

An  oil  for  softening  the  jagged  edges  continuation  schools  made  available  by 

of  an  unsatisfactory  environment — that  the  authorities.    Of  course,  too,  it  is  be- 

has  been  the  chief  function  of  alcohol,  hind  the  planning  of  the  father  I  encoun- 

And  nothing  is  more  important  for  our  tered  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  England's 

understanding    of    the    behavior    of    us  blast-furnaces: 

human  beings  in  this  era  of  industry  than  "  Me  boy,  'e's  only  fourteen  but  'e's 

to  reahze  that  for  us  all  the  most  im-  apprenticed  to  a  joiner.     No,  'e  cawn't 

portant  part   of   our  environment — be-  be  finished   till  'e's  twenty-one — thot's 

cause  the  most  compelling  and  the  most  seven  instead  of  the  five  years  usual — at 

rewarding — is  our  job.  a  pound  a  week,  risin'  a  shillin'  a  week 

What  the  years  of  constant  alternation  each  birthday.     But,  ye  see,  I  daren't 

from  his  homeless,  womanless,  and  com-  wite  till  'e's  sixteen,  'cause  then  there 

fortless  "four  hours  on  and  four  off"  to  mightn't  be  a  plice  and  there  'appens  to 

the  idleness  and  freedom  of  his  shore-  be  one  now.     But — well,  'e's  sure  of  a 

leave  do  for  the  stoker,  the  years  of  un-  plice  fer  life  now.    And  say,  ye'd  think 

certainty  of  the  job  which  must  be  sought  'e  was  a-sivin'  the  'ole  of  us  from  ruin, 

afresh  each  morning,  first  at  this  boat,  thot  important  'e  is ! " 

then  at  that,  do  for  the  docker.    When  National  legislation  has  recently  pro- 

you  add  to  such  uncertainty — and  many  vided   that  as  rapidly  as  possible   the 

jobs  besides  the  docker's  possess  this —  school  shall  be  compulsory  up  to  the  age 

such  discomfort  as  thousands  of  workers  of  seventeen.    But  it  rests  for  each  dis- 

find  in  the  one  and  two  room  "fiats"  trict  to  set  the  "appointed  day"  when 

which  Glasgow  built  a  hundred  years  and  the  new  law  takes  local  effect.    The  public 

more  ago,  you  have  the  real  sources  of  opinion  required  for  the  early  setting  of 

that  stream  of  alcohol  which  flows  so  de-  "the  day"  is  pretty  sure  to  be  affected 

pressingly  of  a  Saturday  night.  by   the   comparative   recentness   of   the 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  public  school  in  Britain  and  the  con- 
same  gripping  necessity  of  the  all  but  sequent  early  years  at  which  most  of  the 
unchangeable  job  which  thus  pushes  men  older  heads  of  households  began  to  feel 
toward  the  cup  that  promises  to  help  the  force  of  that  compelling  hand  of  the 
them  have  life  and  have  it  more  abun-  job. 

dantly,   also   tends    to   push   men — and  "  Me  brother  been  carried  each  day  by 

boys  and  girls — away  from  the  schools  me  father  into  the  mine  when  'e  been 

and  education.  seven,"  old  Thomas  told  me  as  we  worked 
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together  clearing  away  the  "falls"  from 
the  roof  that  threatened  to  tie  up  the 
traffic,  and  so  to  stop  the  hewers  from 
getting  down  their  coal.  "At  nine  'twas 
me.  No,  never  no  schoolin'  fer  the  two 
of  us.  Ye  see  we  been  ever  needed  there 
so  that  oor  fawther  get  the  money  from 
'is  drams"  (trams  or  cars). 
A  similar  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an 


primary  cause  is  to  be  found  in  this  same 
bottom-touching  scarceness  of  the  job. 

Where  the  demonstration  of  ability 
can  be  counted  on  to  bring  the  propor- 
tionate recognition  with,  in  time,  the 
chance  at  the  better  job,  then  men  will 
always  be  finishing  their  industrial  career 
in  a  social  level  above  the  stage  of  en- 
trance, for  social  levels  tend  always  to 


"  They  tells  us  as  'ow  we  should  sive  our  money.     So  'ere  we  are!  " 

Getting  bits  of  coal  from  the  ash  heap  in  an  industrial  centre.     (With  the  instinct  of  the  eternal  feminine, 
the  lady  has  removed  her  cap  in  order  to  be  at  her  best.) 


interested  and  intelligent  public  opinion 
on  this  matter  of  public  education  arises 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  have  been 
more  or  less  freed  from  the  compulsions 
of  the  job  by  the  "  old  gold,"  of  family  in- 
heritance are  generally  expected  to  get 
their  education  at  their  own  private 
rather  than  at  the  public's  expense. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  such  a  differ- 
ence of  education  does  more  than  merely 
complicate  the  community's  planning  of 
its  school  programme — that  it  serves  as 
a  prime  cause  of  those  lines  of  "class" 
which  so  impress  the  American  visitor. 
It  appears  to  me  truer  to  see  in  this  differ- 
ence of  education  more  of  an  accentuation 
of   class  division   than  of  cause.     The 


follow  job  levels.  Such  men  cannot  know 
much  about  the  restrictions  of  class  be- 
cause they  are  quite  certain  to  respond 
to  the  possibilities — yes,  the  compulsions 
— for  growth  which  go  with  the  job  in  the 
form  of  the  responsibilities  and  also  of 
the  contacts  and  relationships  which  are 
permitted  or  necessitated  by  it.  And  at 
every  stage  the  worker  is  unconsciously 
answering  the  question  of  method.  "  Will 
you  play  the  game  of  '  getting  on '  alone, 
or  with  your  fellow  workers?  Will  you 
go  it  alone  or  with  your  trade,  your 
union,  your  class  ?  "  If  he  finds  the  going 
is  good  on  an  individual  basis,  he  is  un- 
likely to  feel  the  need  of  identifying  him- 
self with  his  group,  because  he  does  not 
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expect  to  be  long  enough  with  them.  It  dismissal.  They  are  enormously  more 
is  when  jobs  become  so  scarce  that  it  is  important  in  the  land  of  the  scarce  job. 
over-risky  to  leave  one  in  the  hope  of  a  The  grouping  of  the  worker  according 
better  one — it  is  then  that  there  begins  to  his  job  as  thus  brought  about  and  then 
the  hardening  of  class  lines.  For  then  it  accentuated  by  difference  in  education 
becomes  more  or  less  certain  that  the  is  further  strengthened  by  the  adoption 
only  elevator  up  is  the  one  which  the  of  political  weapons  for  the  gaining  of  ad- 
group  as  a  whole  is  able  to  organize,  vantage  for  the  labor  class  rather  than  for 
Thus  the  craft  or  trade-union  comes  into  the  general  citizenship.  The  result  is 
existence  for  the  reahzation  of  that  bot-  certainly  calculated  to  puzzle  the  visitor, 
tommost  urge  of  every  human  to  do  his  At  first  the  bitterness  of  the  assaults  on 
best  to  count  his  utmost  as  a  person  the  government  produce  astonishment — 
among  other  persons — as,  for  instance,  an  until  it  is  realized  that  the  government  is 
electrical  worker  in  comparison  with  his  the  name  for  the  ruHng  party,  not  the 
neighbors,  the  carpenter  or  the  steam-  established  order  as  here,  and  that  a  cer- 
fitter.  A  nation-wide  acceptance  of  the  tain  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  excite- 
union  is,  accordingly,  certain  to  be  the  re-  ment  is  definitely  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
sult  of  a  generally  acknowledged  lessening  barrassing  that  party.  It  is  evident  that 
of  opportunity  for  the  individual.  Nor  the  parliamentary  representative  of  some 
will  any  form  of  opposition  other  than  the  certain  district  who  is  also  the  paid  of- 
continued  maintenance  of  effective  indi-  ficial  of  a  union  can  hardly  be  expected 
vidual  ladders  of  maximum  opportunity  to  feel  entirely  free  to  express  his  in- 
avail  to  dissuade  worthy  men  from  utiliz-  dividual  or  even  his  district's  opinion  in 
ing  the  group  stairways.  So  the  great  the  counsels  of  his  country.  It  may  be 
strength  of  the  British  union  as  compared  urged  that  such  representation  is  neces- 
with  the  American  makes  a  true  index  of  sary  in  order  to  offset  the  equally  biassed 
the  British  and  the  American  worker's  ap-  representation  of  the  opposing  classes. 
preciation  of  the  possibiKties  of  his  prog-  But  a  wiser  and  more  efficient  electorate 
ress  with  and  without  the  team-work  of  would  seem  more  helpful  to  the  country 
his  group.  Incidentally,  the  rapid  growth  as  a  whole  than  such  an  adoption  of  the 
of  the  union  movement  in  this  country  class-conflict  principle  in  the  handling  of 
should  counsel  us  to  do  less  scolding  or  the  nation's  business.  On  the  other  hand 
preaching,  and  more  studying  of  how  we  it  must  be  granted  that  it  may  be  neces- 
can  make  America  live  up  to  its  reputa-  sary  to  fight  for  the  interests  of  the  worker 
tion  as  the  "land  of  opportunity."  group  with  not  only  the  strike  and  similar 
Once  established  as  a  group  means  to  industrial  weapons  but  also  with  the  vote 
the  standings  which  are  felt  to  be  only  when  class  lines  have  become  so  hard  set, 
slightly  served  by  the  single  passenger-  and  where  the  method  of  the  class  con- 
elevator,  the  union  is  pretty  likely  to  find  flict  rather  than  group  co-operation  has 
a  chance  for  a  real  service  to  its  members  been  so  definitely  adopted  ever  since  the 
by  securing  a  job  elsewhere  when  this  days  of  the  first  steam-engine, 
mill  or  that  closes  down.  By  such  a  With  httle  doubt  the  projection  of  the 
service  it  gives  its  members  an  extremely  conflict  into  the  arena  of  poHtics  serves 
valuable  guaranty  of  steadiness  of  em-  to  open  up  huge  possibiHties  for  the  con- 
ployment  which  no  single  employer  seems  fusion  of  issues  and  the  corruption  of 
able  or  willing  to  carry.    Further  service  methods. 

comes  when  the  union  sees  to  it  that  its        "I   figure   that   the   twenty-four-hour 

members  are  not  dismissed  from  their  strike  and  the  monster  demonstration  we 

jobs  without  due  process — if  not  of  law,  are  staging  here  next  Monday  in  opposi- 

then  of  industrial  procedure.     Such  ser-  tion  to  the  new  rent  law  should  put,  at 

vices  are  sure  to  be  enormously  more  im-  least,    three    more    of   us   Labor   Party 

portant  than  we  have  appreciated  in  this  Socialists  into  the  city  council." 
country  of  ours  as  long  as  we  have  no        So  one  Glasgow  leader  "gave  away" 

interstate  way  of  getting  jobless  men  and  the  commotion  of  the  anti-rent   strike, 

menless  jobs  together,  and  as  long  as  the  Another  explained  how  it  was  impossible 

average  foreman  has  so  large  a  power  of  to  get  any   real  thinking  or  wise,  effec- 
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tive  action  out  of  the  thousands  of  the 
city's  uneducated,  drunken,  propertyless, 
"lower  working  class,"  except  by  some 
such  organized  exhibition  of  class  enmi- 
ties ! 

It  would  seem  altogether  safer  to  try 


the  worker  who  is  wilHng  to  explain  his 
shortcomings  by  means  of  that  ahbi  so 
generally  encountered  on  the  other  side: 
"  Workin'  clawss  we  are,  you  know" — ■ 
as  when  the  landlady  wanted  to  apologize 
for  the  simphcity  of  her  household  ar- 


Some  sturdy  salt  firemen  in  Yorkshire. 


to  make  such  a  vote-powerful  group  in- 
telligent and  propertied  by  steadier  jobs 
and  fewer  one-room  flats. 

In  any  event  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
worker  in  America  is  better  off  to-day 
than  his  British  fellow,  even  though  there 
has  been  enormously  less  enmity  and  con- 
flict here  than  there.  The  reason  is  surely 
to  be  found  largely  in  the  lessened  gap 
between  the  status  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee, following  the  freedom  of  that  indi- 
vidual elevator  of  the  job  up  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  Whether  that  is  due  so 
much  to  the  genius  of  America  as  we  are 
apt  to  think  will  be  worth  discussion 
later. 

At  any  rate,  also,  we  surely  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  that  we  seldom  see  here 


rangements  at  the  plain  and  simple  board- 
ing-house in  the  coal  town  when  the  daily 
bath  had  to  be  engineered  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  help  of  the  wash-tub. 

Lucky,  too,  we  are  that  it's  at  least  bad 
form,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  commercial 
editor  to  talk  of  "a  good  supply  of  yarns 
for  working-class  use"  or  "the  unavoid- 
able raising  of  workmen's  fares." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  the  fore- 
going recognition  of  the  power  of  the 
class  halter  contributes  another  knot  for 
the  fettering  of  the  situation:  it  dis- 
courages initiative  and  so  increases  still 
further  the  tightness  of  jobs.  As  rapidly 
as  the  scarce  job  gives  to  Security  a  rat- 
ing higher  than  Opportunity  with  its  risk 
of  losing  all,  less  and  less  thought  is  cer- 
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tain  to  be  given  to  obtaining  the  rewards 
— the  risky  rewards — of  the  inventor  and 
the  pioneer.  But  it  is,  after  all,  the  prime 
function  of  the  inventor  and  the  indus- 
trial pioneer  to  create  new  jobs — whether 
by  creating  new  products  or  by  cheapen- 
ing the  process  and  widening  the  market 
for  old  ones.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
millions  of  American  workers  are  now 
engaged  in  making  or  outfitting  the  auto- 
mobiles w^hich  were  unknown  in  the  early 
nineties.  What  is  immensely  important 
to  notice  in  passing  is  this:  that  the 
astounding  market  for  them  is  only  partly 
due  to  the  lessened  costs  obtained  by  the 
inventors,  mechanical  and  administra- 
tive; it  is  also  due,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, to  the  capacity  for  a  constantly  in- 
creased consumption  sure  to  be  possessed 
by  the  masses  where  the  abundant  job 
prevents  the  hardening  of  class  lines 
and,  quite  as  serious,  the  accompanying 
limitation  of  class  purchasing  power. 
Where  such  limitation  comes  into  opera- 
tion, accordingly,  the  vicious  circle  from 
scarce  jobs  to  lessened  initiative  and  back 
to  scarcer  jobs  is  given  still  another  twist ! 
A  number  of  factors  have  combined  to 


put  British  industry  as  well  as  British 
life  generally  much  more  largely  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  govern- 
ment than  here.  The  influence  of  the 
war  especially  has  been  immensely  to  in- 
crease the  extent  to  which  Parliament  is 
expected  to  solve  a  larger  variety  of  prob- 
lems than  our  Congress — including,  in 
many  fields,  the  maintenance  and  regu- 
lation of  the  job.  It  might  accordingly 
be  urged  that  government  is  thus  stepping 
in  for  saving  the  worker  from  the  stifling 
which  is  threatened  by  that  horrid  vicious 
circle  by  means  of  the  national  insurance 
against  unemployment. 

Well,  every  time  I  went  into  the  local 
employment  offices  last  summer  and 
joined  the  crowd  of  what  I  supposed 
were,  like  myself,  searchers  for  a  job,  I 
found  myself  asking  of  myself  the  ques- 
tion: ''Does ?" 

But  that  question  goes  very  near  to 
the  roots  of  this  whole  vital  problem  of 
the  scarce  or  the  abundant  job,  and,  there- 
fore, close  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter 
of  both  individual  and  also  national  self- 
preservation,  so  it  had  better  be  held  for 
the  next  article. 


Children  in  a  crowded  Glasgow  district. 

The  little  mother  in  the  centre  with  the  "  nursing  shawl  "  and  the  baby  could  not  keep  from  being  surrounded 

by  her  friends.    The  number  of  Glasgow's  children  having  the  bent  or  otherwise  deformed  legs  of 

rickets,  the  "  poverty  disease,"  is  enough  to  make  a  lonesome  father  sick  at  heart. 


By  Thomas  Jeffries  Betts 

Illustrations  by  Joseph  Cummings  Chase 


young   and 
praised  him  quietly. 

''Want  a  job?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

There  was  a  silence  as  we  looked  each 
other  over.  He  was  a  strong  man,  I  could 
see,  and  proud.  And  his  clothes,  a  little 
out  of  date,  were  curiously  worn,  not  at 
the  elbow  and  the  knee,  as  you  would  ex- 
pect, but  all  over,  the  ribs  of  serge  shining 
just  as  much  over  the  indrawn  abdomen 
as  over  the  stocky  chest.  From  out  of  the 
past  there  came  instinctively  to  me  the 
throat-filling  air  of  barrack-rooms  and  the 
sight  of  a  few  men  such  as  he,  old  ser- 
geants mostly,  that  never  spared  the 
clothes-brush  before  they  went  outside. 
Apparently  Drayton  was  following  the 
same  train  of  thought,  for  he  asked: 

''Army?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Eighteen  years,  sir."  There 
was  a  recurring  burr  on  his  "sirs." 

"  You  don't  look  like  the  kind  that  gets 
out  very  easily." 

"It  was  not  easy,  sir,  to  leave.    But  it 
was  not  easy  to  stay.    You  see,  sir,  I  was 
an  officer  while  the  war  was  on,  and  when 
Vol.  LXIX.— 19 
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with  the  403d  Infantry?" — Page  290. 


I  was  discharged  I  felt  all  loose  like.  My 
old  outfit's  on  the  border,  now,  with  may- 
be a  boy  officer  in  charge  that  I  taught 
his  facings  to.  And  they're  full  up  on 
non-coms.  And  anyway,  sir,  from  a 
major  to  a  sergeant,  even,  is  a  hard  step. 
It's  twelve  years  that  I  would  have  to  do 
before  retirement,  and  now,  while  I'm 
young,  I  thought  I'd  try  it  on  the  out- 
side." 

"How  old  are  you,  Mr. ?" 

"O'Neill,  sir.    Thirty-five." 

"Why  did  you  come  here  for  work?" 

"I  knew  the  Helvetia  was  square,  and 
you  always  had  room  for  two-fisted  men." 

"  You'll  do.  Outside  work,  of  course  ?  " 
O'Neill  nodded.  "  Go  in  there  and  tell 
Mr.  Perkins  you  are  to  start  over  the  ex- 
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cavation  gang.  Forty  dollars  a  week  to 
begin."  O'Neill  turned  sharply  when  I 
interrupted: 

"Wait  a  minute.  Weren't  you  the 
O'Neill  with  the  403d  Infantry?"  He 
paused  and  started  to  look  ashamed.  "I 
remember  seeing  you  decorated  at  Le 
Mans  after  the  armistice.  Why  this 
man's  Machine-Gun  O'Neill  of  my  old 
division.  He  called  on  his  outfit  to  get 
a  machine-gun  every  fifteen  minutes  of 
action  all  through  the  Argonne,  and  gave 
'em  hell  until  they  came  through  for  him. 
You're  the  one,  aren't  you?" 

He  nodded  sheepishly.  *^I've  been 
called  that,  sir." 

"  Glad  to  see  you  again.  Let  me  know 
if  I  can  help  you  out  getting  settled." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I  only  got  in  this 
morning.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  me  of 
a  place  to  stay." 

I  thought  for  a  moment.  Mrs.  Hep- 
with  had  a  vacant  room,  I  knew,  but  she 
was  enough  of  the  old  type  of  Philipston- 
ian  to  object  to  a  man  who  worked  in  the 
open  air.  But  this  was  Machine-Gun 
O'Neill,  with  a  D.  S.  C.  and  a  silver  rein- 
forcement to  his  ulnar  bone ;  and  he  came 
from  my  division,  and  Mrs.  Hepwith's 
was  the  best  boarding-house  in  town.  I 
thought  I  could  arrange  it,  and  told  him 
so. 

"Good  man,"  said  Drayton  as  O'Neill 
passed  through  the  doorway,  "he's  what 
we've  been  looking  for."  He  signed  the 
last  paper  and  threw  it  into  the  "out" 
basket.  "Your  job,"  said  he,  "and  a 
better  one  than  mine.  You'll  have  to 
hire  the  next  comer,  Johnson,  and  I  wish 
you  luck.  I  think  you're  big  enough  for 
the  desk;  that's  why  you're  there.  Go 
to  it."  And  he  walked  over,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  I  thought,  to  the  cubby  hole 
marked  "General  Manager,"  eight  feet 
away. 

I  took  over  Drayton's  chair  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  regarding  the  world 
from  the  top  of  my  very  own  high  moun- 
tain. Phihpston  was  a  small  town  before 
the  Helvetia  started  its  experimental 
plant  there — it  is  not  a  large  town  now — 
and,  like  many  a  little  place,  it  has  the 
custom  of  exporting  its  youthful  brains. 
Lots  of  other  fellows,  I  thought,  have 
come  through;  but  I  am  the  first  of  my 
crowd  to  make  good  at  home.    And  I 


knew  that  that  night  as  I  brought  Mary 
Talbot  into  Spence's  drug-store  after  the 
movies  the  sixteen-year-old  bucks  that 
frequent  the  fountain  would  nudge  each 
other  and  say:  "Look,  here  comes  Harry 
Johnson.  He's  Personnel  with  the  com- 
pany, now."  And  I  knew  that  I  would 
bulk  bigger  in  their  eyes  than  did  Dray- 
ton, into  whose  outgrown  shoes  I  had 
stepped,  just  as  he  stepped  into  the  G. 
M.'s. 

I  had  reason  to  be  a  little  flushed,  I 
still  think.  "Personnel"  at  Helvetia 
meant  everything  from  hiring  a  foreman 
to  installing  a  bonus  system.  Why,  the 
Phihpston  branch  of  Helvetia  had  been 
established  more  to  get  laboratory  con- 
ditions in  dealing  with  labor  than  for  any 
other  reason,  and  here  was  I  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle.  Life  was  good  and 
the  world  serene  all  through  that  pleas- 
ant afternoon. 

I  was  late  for  supper,  but  Mrs.  Hep- 
with  neither  scolded  nor  congratulated 
me;  her  sense  of  gossip  was  too  refined 
for  that.  Only  when  I  got  up  from  the 
meal  did  she  look  knowing  and  say :  "In 
a  hurry  to  tell  Mary  about  it,  Harry?" 
Now  she  was  wrong  in  her  premises,  be- 
cause Mary  had  known  for  three  days 
that  the  change  was  coming  at  Helvetia. 
Besides,  I  had  'phoned  her  of  it  at  noon. 
And  also,  to  disseminate  a  high  and 
proper  idea  of  my  dignity,  I  did  not  hurry 
off  to  the  Talbots,  but  looked  in  to  see 
how  O'Neill  was  getting  on. 

I  found  him  installed  and  stowed 
away;  not  a  trunk  nor  a  surplus  piece  of 
clothing  in  sight.  The  chairs  stood 
primly  against  the  walls;  the  only  decora- 
tions were  three  stiff  photographs  on  the 
mantel,  and  the  place  was  offensively 
clean.  I  suspected  the  man  of  just  hav- 
ing swept  up,  with  that  painstaking,  in- 
bred sweeping  that  puts  the  old  soldier  on 
a  plane  passing  the  dreams  of  woman. 

"Howdy,  O'Neill!  Coming  on  all 
right?" 

"Yes,  sir."  Again  the  burr  on  the  "sir." 
As  he  spoke,  he  put  down  the  book  he  was 
reading.  It  was  the  only  visible  book  in 
the  room.  I  glanced  at  it  and  saw  that  it 
was  Guerin's  "Psychology  of  Crowds." 
O'Neill  followed  my  look. 

"That,  sir,  is  a  great  book.  Have  you 
not  often  wondered,  sir — ^you  have  been 
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in  the  army — why  it  is  that  they  turn  out  five  minutes  he  would  jump  from  Dos- 

so  many  boy  officers  taught  chock-full  of  toyeffsky  to  George  Jean  Nathan,  and 

everything — everything  except  to  handle  from  Champ  Clark  to  Disraeli,  who,  he 

men.    It  is  how  to  shoot  and  fit  shoes  and  maintained,  was  the  greatest  statesman 

lead  armies  that  they  tell  them,  and  never  of  all  time.     He  could,  and  did,  speak 

the  treatment  of  the  men  they  put  under  pungently  and  dogmatically  of  life  and 

them.    Now,  why  is  that,  sir  ?    The  book  death  and  love,  by  which  he  meant  the 

that  this  Frenchman  wrote  would  have  slaking  of  the  wandering  man's  white 

taught  not  a  few  officers  I  have  seen  when  flaming  sex  desire.   A  strong  man,  O'Neill, 

they  first  came  in,  and  by  so  much  saved  more  positive  and  cunning  in  what  he 

the  many  men  they  spoilt.     Now,  why  did  than  in  what  he  thought,  or  so  I  be- 

couldn't  the  government  do  so  much  as  lieved.     It  was  inevitable  that  I  should 

give  this  book  to  the  officer  lads  that  try  name  him  from  day  to  day  to  Mary 

to  serve  it,  and  draw  its  pay?"  Talbot.     It  was  equally  inevitable  that 

V    "I  thought  the  army  was  out  of  your  she  should  be  intrigued, 

system,  O'Neill."  "Why  don't  you  bring  him  around 

''It  is,  sir,  it  is.     But  can  you  lock  with  you?"  she  asked, 

eighteen  years  in  a  chest  an'  throw  away  "He's   rather   a   rough   diamond,"    I 

the  key?     Somewhere  between  Coblenz  countered.    I  had  a  pungent  memory  of 

and  Corregidor,  right  now,  the  bugles  are  talk  with  O'Neill  the  night  before,  a  talk 

blowing  Recall."  that  flickered  around  the  globe,  and  had 

There  was  a  sadness  come  over  the  ended  bawdily  in  Tokio  behind  the  Yoshi- 

man,   and   the   consciousness   of   much  wara's  gilt  bars.    And  then,  thought  I, 

truth.    And  Mary  Talbot  was  waiting  for  it  was  little  enough  that  I  saw  of  Mary 

me,  and  I  left  him  to  his  dreams.  by  herself  these  days,  and —    But  Mary 

I  began  to  see  a  lot  of  O'Neill  almost  was  obdurate,  and  I  promised  to  lay 
immediately  after  that.  He  proved  him-  hands  upon  O'Neill  "to-morrow." 
self  in  his  second  day  at  the  Helvetia,  and  But  I  didn't.  The  next  morning  D ray- 
incidentally  smashed  our  cunningly  de-  ton  paused  by  my  desk,  handed  me  a  slip 
vised  experimental  section  for  training  of  paper,  and  asked  in  his  polite,  in- 
new  foremen — the  excavation  gang — by  terested  way: 

picking   out   from   its   ranks   a   certain  "Can  you  tell  me  if  any  of  these  five 

swarthy  Carlo  Brunelli  and  putting  him  men  are  hired  here?" 

in  charge.     "It  takes  a  wop  to  manage  a  "Let's  see."    I  checked  the  names  on 

wop,  sir,"  he  reported  to  me  after  an  irate  the  employment  cards.   "All  of  them  here, 

yard  foreman  had  brought  him  up;   for  chief,  except  Magan.     Wait  a  second." 

Brunelli  was  known  as  of  an  evil  disposi-  I  ran  over  the  employed  report  for  the 

tion.     The  Italian,  moreover,  ruled  his  previous    day.      "Yes,    he's    here,    too. 

unceremoniously  acquired  gang  with  such  Hired  yesterday.    Friends  of  yours?" 

an  intimate  knowledge  of   their  short-  "  Not  prof essionally.    They're  a  United 

comings  and  to  such  a  good  effect,  that  Laborers  agitating  and  organizing  crew, 

there  could  be  no  question  of  removing  Been  working  together  ever  since  nine- 

him,  and  O'Neill,  having  fired  himself  teen  fifteen  at  least.    Probably  came  in 

from  his  original  job,  graduated  into  a  from  the  Buffalo  freight-yards  and  from 

yard  foreman.    As  such  he  reported  di-  West  Virginia  before  that.     /  ran  across 

rectly  to  me.     And   then,   under  Mrs.  'em  in  the  Centerdale  strike.    Saw  Marit- 

Hepwith's  roof  we  were  more  than  neigh-  ski   yesterday   and   guessed    the   others 

bors.     It  got  to  be  more  and  more  my  would  be  round.     Steady,  Johnson."     I 

habit  to  spend  odd  minutes  in  his  bare  had  reached  over  for  a  discharge  slip, 

room,  interrupting  his  interminable  tasks  "You  can't  fire  'em." 

and  weird  reading,  but  never  ruffling  his  "Why  not,  chief?  that's  the  simplest 

disposition  or  arousing  any  impatience  solution." 

on  his  part.     And  he  would  talk  inter-  "For  you   and  me,   but  not  for   the 

minably   and   snap   open   sudden   little  Helvetia."     He  waved  his  hand  toward 

windows  on  the  vast  accumulation  of  in-  the  window  and  the  busy  yard  below;   it 

formation  that  cluttered  up  his  mind.    In  was  half  a  benediction.    "Do  you  think 
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we  have  to  dry-nurse  that  gang?"  he  had  seemed  new  to  her,  and  clear,  and 

asked.     "Those  are  the  men  that  you  strong.     Men  that  were  represented  to 

and  I  and  the  company  have  gambled  on.  me  by  cards  in  the  employment  file  sud- 

They  are  the  Helvetia.     They  are  the  denly    became    flesh    and    blood    as    he 

best  and  finest  fruit  of  the  plant.    All  the  sketched    them   out — for   of   course   we 

rest  of  what  we  make  here  is  by-product  talked  shop  to  Mary  Talbot.    And  when 

compared  with  the  men  we  turn  out.  I  went  farther  afield  and  mentioned  the 

That's  what  the  Helvetia  stands  for  here:  Argonne,  and  tried  to  refrain  from  speak- 

belief   in   the   eternal  gumption  of   the  ing  of  the  lieutenant  of  artillery  that  was 

working  man.     If  that  belief  is  wrong,  my  hero  in  the  war,  he  waived  the  whole 

the  Helvetia  is  going  to  be  among  the  matter,  including  the  D.  S.  C.  he  had 

least  of  the  country's  institutions  that  earned  there,  and  told  strange  impersonal 

will  crack  and  go  to  pot."     He  grinned,  tales   of   how    the    Varyag    and    Koriet 

"That  sounds  like  a  stump  speech,  but  I  steamed  out  to  face  the  whole  Japanese 

mean  it.     We're  an  experiment — an  ex-  fleet  (he  was  serving  a  hitch  in  the  ma- 

periment  in  enlightened  fair  dealing.    It  rines  on  the  Helena  that  time),  and  of 

won't  be  an  experiment  if  we  wrap  our  officially    non-existent,    nameless    skir- 

men  up  in  cotton  wool.    If  all  the  team-  mishes  on  the  border,  when  the  bullets 

work  we've  built  up  can't  stand  before  a  zipped  by  lonesomely,  and  splashed  up 

few  Reds,  it  means  that  the  Helvetia  and  the    sand    around    you.      It    had    been 

humanity  are  a  lot  frailer  than  I  think.  O'Neill's  night,  I  reflected,  and  I  was 

What  say,  Johnson? "  not  so  pleased  as  I  had  expected  to  be. 

"I  hope  you're  right,  chief."  From  that  night  on  an  adverse  tide  set 

"  I  know  I'm  right.    Now,  that  doesn't  in    against    me.      O'Neill    satisfactorily 

mean  I  want  us  to  hold  out  our  face  to  be  settled  for  himself  the  question  of  his 

slapped.     You'd  better  get  a  line  right  welcome  at  Mary  Talbot's.    He  was  there 

away  on  the  force,  and  see  if  we've  got  often,    sometimes   with   me,    sometimes 

any  more  of  these  United  Laborers  that  alone;  and  I  saw  that  he  was  displaying 

oppose    union    and   won't   labor."     He  strange  gods  before  her,  strong,  naked 

grinned  again.  gods  that  she  and  I  and  Philipston  had 

And  so  I  spent  the  most  of  that  day  never  seen  before.     And  the  gods  and 

in  conference  with  O'Neill,  going  over  their    showman   were    pleasing    to   her. 

the  employment  cards,  and  I  was  much  There  was  a  strange  feel  of  life  connected 

too  busy  to  tell  him  of  Mary.    But  she  with  the  man,  of  life  lived  too  fast  for 

reminded  me  about  him  the  next  day —  him  to  think  much  about  it.    And  he  was 

which  was  a  bad  sign  in  itself — and  I  so  direct  and  cool.    The  nights  he  was  not 

dutifully  exhibited  him  to  her  on  the  first  with  Mary  he  would  spend  as  conscien- 

opportunity.  tiously  as  before,  usually  with  his  eternal 

It  was  a  great  night  for  O'Neill.     I  "Psychology  of  Crowds,"  or  looking  over 

towed  him  up  with  great  reluctance  on  his  his  legion  of  photographs  of  soldiers  of 

part,  and  mutterings  of  what  the  hell  I  greater  or  of  less  repute,  or  else  in  the 

meant  by  leading  him  off  to  see  a  woman  eternal  overhauling  and  polishing  of  all 

that  might  be  his  daughter.    And  it  was  the  useless  military  equipment  that  ac- 

with  almost  equal  reluctance  that  he  came  companies  every  service  man.    The  tacit 

away.  rivalry  between  us  did  not  affect  our 

"Mary's  a  fine  girl,"  I  ventured  to  him  friendship,  but  that  was  due  chiefly  to 

as   we   climbed   Mrs.    Hepwith's   steps,  his  refusal  to  let  such  a  thing  occur;  and 

And  he  replied:  it  was  well  that  he  did,  for  I  began  to 

"Fine  girl,  hell.     Why  she — she's  a  need  him  more   and  more  around   the 

real  lady."    Then  a  little  wistfully:  "Do  plant, 

you  think  I  might  come  again?"  "Personnel"  at  the  Helvetia  was  not 

"Suit  yourself.     It  seemed  to  please  coming  along  according  to  my  expecta- 

Mary,"  I  returned,  strangely  angry  with  tions,  and  there  were  more  and  more 

myself  for  being  so  short  to  a  friend,  bleak  days  when  I  would  sit  still,  and  in 

But  the  fact  remained  that  it  was  quite  place  of  thinking  about  my  job,  tell  my- 

true  about  his  pleasing  Mary.     For  he  self  that  I  was  not  getting  the  results  that 
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Drayton  would  have  obtained.  There 
was  a  strange  inertia  come  over  the  Hel- 
vetia, days  when  production  fell  off, 
worse  days  when  carelessness  was  rife 
and  the  plant  was  full  of  minor  accidents, 
and  the  inspection  department  howled 
over  the  shoddy  output  that  tried  to 
sneak  by.  There  were  times  when  the 
whole  routing  system  seemed  to  go  to 
pieces;  and  worst  of  all,  the  body  of  em- 
ployees had  somehow  lost  the  snappy  re- 
action that  clean-cut,  individual  thinking 
gives  to  a  group  of  men.  And  there  was 
hardly  a  day  without  bad  blood  and  fight- 
ing in  the  yards. 

It  all  culminated  with  the  quarterly  re- 
port of  the  wages  committee.  We  were 
very  proud  of  that  committee,  were  Dray- 
ton and  I.  It  consisted  of  a  group  of  senior 
employees  to  whom  the  company  was  part 
of  the  family,  and  who  met  regularly,  con- 
sidered the  state  of  the  Helvetia's  affairs, 
the  cost  of  living,  and  made  recommen- 
dations as  to  wages.  Their  "recommen- 
dations" had  practically  become  law,  so 
far  as  we  were  concerned;  for  they  were 
eminently  just  and  jealous  both  of  the 
Helvetia's  interests  and  their  own.  Orig- 
inally reporting  every  six  months,  the 
rapid  increase  of  living  costs  had  caused 
them  to  be  convened  every  quarter.  It 
was  a  good,  sound  plan,  and  as  the 
''Philipston  Idea"  had  begun  to  attract 
attention  outside  of  the  Helvetia's  chain 
of  plants. 

This  quarter  the  committee's  report 
recommended  a  wage  increase  of  about 
ten  per  cent  throughout  the  plant.  Dray- 
ton and  I  O.  K.'d  it  and,  according  to  cus- 
tom, announced  the  raise  at  the  monthly 
*'talk  it  over"  mass-meeting  of  the  whole 
plant.  There  was  a  little  perfunctory  ap- 
plause at  the  announcement,  then,  when 
Drayton  declared  the  meeting  closed  and 
he  and  I  left  the  auditorium,  came  a  single 
wavering  "boo." 

"Chief,"  said  I  as  we  entered  the  office, 
"it's  been  a  frost.  I  guess  I'm  not  the 
success  I  thought  I  was.  I  want  to  fire 
myself  before  you  fire  me."  I  was  very 
close  to  tears;  for  the  Helvetia  meant 
much  to  me,  and  here  was  I,  once  great, 
in  my  own  home  town.  Drayton  looked 
at  me  steadily. 

"No  can  do,  Jim,"  he  replied.  "You 
can  fire  anybody  here  except  yourself. 


What  you  need  is  a  vacation;  but  we're 
going  to  want  you  here." 

"I  don't  see  how." 

"You  will,  Jim.  You've  been  fighting 
a  harder  lot  than  anybody  realized.  It's 
just  about  due  to  break." 

"Break?" 

"I  mean  the  strike.  Magan  and  his 
crew.  It's  bound  to  come  soon.  You 
see,  Jim,  you've  been  bucking  a  hard 
proposition.  Your  job  is  to  cut  down 
friction;  but  you  can't  eliminate  friction 
when  somebody's  putting  filings  in  the 
gear-box  all  the  time."  He  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  vile  cigar  that  looked  its 
cheapness,  and  bit  off  the  end  deliber- 
ately.   Then  he  went  on: 

"This  is  the  layout  as  I  figure  it.  This 
United  Laborers  crowd  wants  to  bust  up 
everything  —  capital,  labor,  production 
in  general.  Therefore  they  pick  on  us. 
A  body  blow  at  the  Helvetia,  especially  at 
the  Helvetia's  most  advanced  plant,  the 
place  where  the  get-together  movement 
between  capital  and  labor  has  made  the 
most  progress,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  wrecking  the  mutual  confidence 
that  must  be  built  up  inside  the  country's 
industries.  They  want  to  persuade  the 
nation  that  honesty  in  work  and  deeds  is 
the  world's  great  illusion.  Therefore  they 
try  to  put  on  a  framed-up  demonstration 
of  that  fact  here.  This  slick  gang — and 
I  give  it  to  'em  for  slickness — has  slid  in 
and  organized,  and  now  they're  going  to 
try  and  put  something  across.  They'll 
strike," 

"But,  chief,  if  you  knew  all  this  why 
didn't  you  say  something  to  me?  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me " 

"Didn't  know  it.  Didn't  know  it  'til 
now.  Now,  of  course — "  His  nostrils 
dilated  and  his  mouth  became  a  narrow 
curveless  parallelogram.  "  But  I  tell  you, 
they  won't  get  away  with  it.  We've  put 
too  much  of  a  square  deal  across  here  for 
any  bunch  of  Reds  to  blow  it  away  with 
long  words  and  a  bad  smell.  They're  dis- 
organizers,  not  organizers,  an'  you  can't 
disorganize  common  sense.  Let  'em 
come,  say  I." 

They  came  two  days  later,  with  a  de- 
mand for  a  flat  seventy  per  cent  wage  in- 
crease, and  for  a  man-per-day  production 
limit  that  an  apprentice  would  have 
laughed  at.    Magan  and  his  party  stayed 
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under  cover,  and  the  ultimatum  was  pre- 
sented by  a  delegation  whose  faces  were 
comparatively  strange  to  me.  Drayton 
heard  them  out  courteously.  Then  he 
asked  them: 

"What  is  the  alternative  if  your  de- 
mands are  refused?" 

"We  strike,"  returned  the  spokesman, 
and  a  happy  light  came  into  his  face. 

"Very  well,  I  consider  you  as  having 
struck."  The  five  o'clock  whistle  blew, 
and  the  hum  of  the  machines  died  down, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  clatter  of  shoes 
and  voices  in  the  yard  outside.  "Mr. 
Johnson,  will  you  see  that  the  plant  is 
cleared  of  all  workmen  except  the  reg- 
ular watchmen  and  boiler-men.  The 
plant  will  not  open  to-morrow.  Yes, 
O'Neill,  that  means  you,  too.  I  don't 
want  to  see  you  or  anybody  else  around 
until  this  affair  is  settled." 

"Yes,  sir,"  returned  O'Neill,  with  a 
sheepish  grin. 

The  next  day  the  Philipston  Era  car- 
ried Drayton's  defiance  in  a  full  page, 
blank  except  for  this  message  at  its  top: 

TO  THE  MEN  WHO  MADE 
THE  HELVETIA 

"  Certain  persons,  not  closely  connected 
with  our  organization,  are  endeayoring  to 
cause  dissension  between  the  manage- 
ment and  employees  of  this  plant.  It  has 
been  represented  to  me  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  rejection  of  certain  baseless  and 
illegitimate  demands,  you  desire  opera- 
tions here  to  cease.  These  demands  have 
been  rejected  and  the  plant  is  now  closed. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  confident  be- 
lief of  the  management  that  the  demands 
as  presented  do  not  represent  the  true 
sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  em- 
ployees, who  heretofore  have  given  as 
well  as  received  a  square  deal.  In  order 
that  no  hardships  may  be  worked  upon 
those  loyal  men  and  women  who  still  be- 
lieve in  the  Helvetia  and  in  themselves, 
the  management  makes  the  following 
proposition: 

"Work  in  this  plant  will  not  be  re- 
sumed until  the  strike  is  satisfactorily 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  honest  be- 
lief of  all  concerned.  All  employees  who 
may  present  themselves  at  the  employ- 
ment booth,  main  gates,  and  who,  after 


proving  their  previous  employment  by 
the  company,  sign  a  statement  that  they 
are  willing  to 'resume  work  at  once,  will 
be  regarded  as  regularly  employed  and 
will  be  paid  full  schedules  as  determined 
by  the  last  quarterly  recommendation  of 
the  wages  committee.  The  right  to  pub- 
lish the  names  of  such  employees  is  re- 
served. -D     c    -r. 

R.  S.  Drayton, 

Manager.''^ 

Underneath  followed  a  list  of  some 
twenty  names  already  enrolled. 

The  strike  settled  down  to  a  test  of  en- 
durance. Arrayed  against  the  silence  of 
the  Helvetia  was  the  silence,  equally 
grim,  of  the  strikers.  No  apparent  move 
was  made,  but  the  tension  grew  from  day 
to  day.  "You  see,"  explained  Drayton 
cheerfully,  "they  don't  dare  use  violence. 
The  Helvetia's  only  a  pawn  in  the  big 
game  for  them.  The  workability  of  the 
whole  capitalistic  system  is  what  they're 
trying  to  discredit.  They  could  blow  us 
up  or  sab  us  to  hell  if  they  wanted  to; 
but  if  they  do,  they  lose  the  country  and 
all  their  hand-built  public  opinion  that 
they  think  they've  got.  So  they  don't 
dare.  And  every  day  lets  just  so  many 
more  of  our  working  men  start  thinking 
again.    You  can't  think  and  be  a  Red." 

So  we  installed  no  extra  guards.  Dray- 
ton and  I  met  solemnly  every  day,  regu- 
larly cast  O'Neill  out  of  the  plant,  checked 
the  list  of  "employed  "  that  was  appended 
to  the  Era  advertisement,  and  kept  quiet, 
nervous,  office  hours.  Magan  and  his 
friends  hunted  frantically  for  some  oblig- 
ing capitalist  to  oppress  them  and  found 
him  not.  Then  the  tide  turned.  Names 
began  to  trickle  in  through  the  employ- 
ment booth,  names  of  solid,  substantial 
workers,  who  were  not  driven  by  any 
urge  of  physical  want.  I  used  to  find  a 
little  group  of  them  in  line  at  the  gate 
every  morning — man  is  a  nocturnal  ani- 
mal when  it  comes  to  making  his  decisions 
— and  they  would  nod  to  me  and  grin 
and  shuffle  their  feet  as  I  passed.  Magan 
called  these  men  "belly  scabs,"  and  there 
were  rumors  afloat  that  he  was  having  a 
hard  time  holding  his  own  men  from  at- 
tacking them;  but  his  front  held.  "I 
told  you  so,"  observed  Drayton.  "The 
break's  about  due.  You  can't  think  an' 
be  a  Red.    These  men  have  had  time  off 
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to  think  in."    Whereat  he  puffed  violent-  me.    "Tell  me  this,"  I  said  slowly.    "You 

ly  at  his  stogie,  and  I  felt  less  shamefaced  say  you  don't  want  anything  to  happen 

about  going  to  see  Mary.  to  Buck  to-night.    Do  you  mean  by  that. 

For  of  course  I  had  kept  on  going  to  that  last  night  you  wouldn't  have  sent  me 

see  Mary.    It  was  good  to  go  there  after  out  like  this?" 

a  day  of  tense  idleness.    I  told  her  so  as  "No,"  answered  Mary  very  quietly, 

often  as  I  could,  and  some  two  nights  "No." 

after  Drayton's  return  to  confidence,  re-  "Then  I'm  gone  !"  I  cried,  and  I  went, 

peated  the  fact  with  specific  emphasis.  Almost  automatically  I  turned  down 

She  did  not  show  as  much  appreciation  as  the  concrete  road  toward  the  Helvetia. 

I  thought  she  would.  It  was  a  dark  sort  of  night,  and  a  little 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  so  idle,"  she  light,  and  as  my  heels  clattered  on  the 

replied.    "  Buck  was  here  for  supper  and  cement  they  made  an  indecent  uproar, 

he  ran  at  dusk.    He  said  he  just  had  to  be  I  stepped  from  the  concrete  to  the  grass 

at  the  plant."  that  bordered  the  road.    It  was  absurd, 

"Nonsense.    There's  no  need  for  Buck  this   meaningless   walking    through    the 

there.    He's  not  even  supposed  to  be  on  night,   this  aimless  visit  to   the  lonely 

deck.     We  throw  him  out  every  day.     I  plant,  alone;   all  at  my  chosen  woman's 

bet  he  was  grandstanding  you.    He  prob-  instancy  for  another  man. 

ably  has  a  date  with  some  thick  book  at  No,  by  George,  I  wasn't  alone  !    Ahead 

home,  and  didn't  want  you  to  be  jealous."  of  me  some  one  else  was  walking  silently 

Mary  looked  at  me  steadily.    Then  she  on  the  grass,  and  across  the  road  strode 

bit  her  upper  lip.    "  Do  me  a  favor,  Jim.  the  shape  of  another  man.     All  going 

Go  down  to  the  Helvetia  and  see  that —  toward  the  Helvetia.    None  of  us  spoke, 

that  everything's  all  right."  I  had  no  desire  for  the  company  of  either 

I  must  have  spoken  slowly,  for  I  was  of  them,  nor  did  they  seek  to  join  each 

angry,  and  my  tongue  was  thick,  and  the  other.    But  the  call  to  go  to  the  Helvetia 

words  came  hard.     "If  I  were  at  the  grew   stronger,    stronger;    and   a   voice 

Helvetia  and  Buck  was  here,  would  you  within  me  whispered  to  hurry.    Suddenly 

send  him  down  to  wrap  me  in  cotton  wool  the  man  ahead  of  me  started  to  run.    His 

and  keep  the  drafts  off?"  mate  took  up  the  pace.    I  followed,  and 

"I  thought  you  were  always  proud  of  behind  me  came  the  clumsy  thud  of  yet 

looking  after  your  friends,  Jim."    Then  other  feet  on  the  turf  and  the  stertorous 

the  reproof  in  her  voice  gave  way  to  labored  breathing  of  men  who  do  not  run 

something  more  eager.    "Please  go,  Jim.  by  custom.    All  the  time  I  do  not  seem  to 

Buck  was  terribly  anxious.    I  could  tell  have  thought  at  all  as  to  what  it  meant, 

it  because  he  tried  to  hide  it.    I'm  afraid  No  more,  probably,  did  the  others, 

something  terrible  is  going  to  happen  with  Then  we  turned  the  corner  of  the  road 

Buck  down  there  alone.    Please  go."  by  the  main  gate  of  the  Helvetia,  and  in 

"Poppycock!"    I    retorted.      "Buck  the  glare  of  the  flood-light  we  saw  that 

O'Neill's  Hibernian  poppycock.    It's  all  others  had  preceded  us.    A  sizable  knot 

foolishness,  I  think,  and  I  certainly  don't  of  them,  heavy  set,  broad-shouldered,  and 

see  where  you  have  any  right  to  kid  me  embarrassed,    all.     I   joined   them.     It 

about  strained  nerves.     If  you  like,  I'll  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do.    It  was  sud- 

call  up  Drayton  and "  denly  abhorrent  to  stay  in  the  night  alone, 

"Mr.  Drayton's  already  at  the  plant,"  when  it  was  so  easy  to  become  a  welcome 

she  replied  steadily.  member    of    the    crowd.      Against    my 

"Oh,"  I  said  blankly.  thoughts,  I  joined  them,  and  rejoiced  in 

Mary  went  on  evenly:    "Jim,  I  don't  the  smell  of  sweat  and  leather  that  stood 

often  ask  you  for  favors.    But  do  this  for  for  my  fellow  man.     A  man  in  front — 

me.    Go  down  to  the  plant  and  see  that  I  think  it  was  Louis  Martin — said  some 

Buck's   all   right   to-night.     I   wouldn't  silly  words,  and  those  around  him  giggled 

have  anything  happen  to  him — to-night."  awkwardly  in  the  depths  of  their  throats. 

My  gaze  met  hers,  and  her  eyes  were  Another  man,   one  of   the   "outsiders," 

filled  with  a  black  and  viscid  fire.    Some-  spoke  with  a  snarl,  and  the  snarl  went 

thing  seemed  to  catch  and  snap  inside  echoing  out  from  all  around  him.     And 
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then,  in  the  shadow,  facing  us,  I  saw  yet 
another  man.  He  was  O'Neill,  very 
straight  and  remarkably  tall.  I  met  his 
eyes,  and  the  hold  of  the  crowd  fell  from 
me  like  the  slipping  of  a  wet  cloak.  For 
I  knew  that  the  break  had  come;  that  it 
had  broken  the  wrong  way  for  both 
Drayton  and  Magan,  and  that  only 
O'Neill  stood  between  these  men  and  the 
sacking  of  the  Helvetia. 

I  started  forward  to  join  him.     Six, 
eight,  ten  men,  their  minds  merged  in  the 


crowd  calling  for  a  leader,  huddled  in  my 
wake.  ^' Stand  fast!"  ordered  O'Neill, 
nodding  to  me.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
crowd. 

"What  is  it  that  ye  men  are  wanting 
here  to-night?"  he  asked. 

"You  ought  to  be  glad  to  see  us  back 
any  time,"  spoke  up  Martin  from  beside 
me.  Again  the  men  laughed  with  their 
nervous  chuckle. 

"Don't  listen  to  him!"  cried  the  man 
from  "outside."  "He's  one  of  these 
bourjoys  lap-dogs.  Show  him  a  bourjoys 
and  he  licks  his  boots."  O'Neill  did  not 
heed  him.  Straighter  and  taller  than 
ever  he  stood,  and  suddenly  in  a  level, 
impersonal  voice  he  called  aloud. 

"Louis  Martin."  It  was  the  tone  of  a 
first  sergeant  in  his  own  orderly  room, 
and  I  remembered  that  Martin  had  come 
to  the  Helvetia  in  uniform,  with  a  cor- 


"Take  post  on  the  right,  Louis  Martin,* 
ordered  O'Neill. 


poral's  stripes  and  three  gold  chevrons  on 
his  sleeves.  O'Neill  went  on:  "I  know 
you,  Martin,  an'  you  know  me,  an'  you 
know,  too,  the  black  wrong  of  what  ye 
would  be  doing  here.  Look  at  me,  Louis 
Martin."  And  Martin  looked  at  him, 
and  I  saw  the  grip  of  the  crowd  drop  from 
him  as  it  had  slipped  off  me;  and  his 
chin  fell,  while  the  flood-light  mottled  his 
forehead  with  the  shadows  of  the  little 
drops  of  sweat  that  stood  on  it.  "Take 
post  on  the  right,  Louis  Martin,"  ordered 
O'Neill,  and  the  shadow  swallowed  the 
man  as  he  left  the  crowd. 

"Schneider!"  commanded  O'Neill  in 
the  same  passionless  voice.  And  under 
his  eyes  Schneider  shook  himself  free 
from  the  group  and  joined  Martin.  "  Las- 
kowski,  Bortello,  Cook,  Goullet,  Jablow- 
ski,  Patinski,  Schmidt,  Reilly,"  he  went 
on.  It  was  like  standing  at  the  judgment 
seat,  and  his  voice  had  the  note  of  a  re- 
cording angel.  And  every  man  released 
himself  with  less  pain  than  did  the  one 
who  had  gone  before,  and  took  more  will- 
ingly the  four  steps  that  turned  him  from 
a  proletarian  to  his  own  man.     All  at 


■-•;'v 


once  they  began  to  go  over  in  twos  and    and  he  and  two  or  three  others  went  off 
threes,  without  waiting  for  their  names —    to  the  left  at  a  trot, 
although  O'Neill  knew  them  all.  ''Come   over,  the  rest  of   ye!"   cried 

*'Hell!"  grunted  the  ''outside"  man,    O'Neill,  and  those  remaining  surged  over 
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to  his  flock  with  a  laugh.    Then  the  laugh  '^  Charge  !  men,  charge  !    Hit  'em !    Hit 

died  down,  for  he  faced  them  grimly,  still  'em  !    Give  'em  hell !" 

the  first  sergeant  before  his  troop.  There  was  the  thud  like  the  shock  of  a 

*'It  is  black  sin  ye  would  have  done,"  likely  football  scrimmage.     The  air  was 

he  announced  to  them.    ''An'  it  is  black  full  of  the  grunts  of  men  giving  and  tak- 

sin  that  I  have  saved  ye  from.    An'  when  ing  short-arm  blows.     A  brickbat  or  two 

I  look  at  you  an'  see  the  likes  of  you,  it  is  soared  down  into  the  flood-light.    Then 

ashamed  I  am  to  have  kept  ye  from  the  they  gave,  and  the  whole  fight  swept  down 

consequence  of  it.    Weak-minded  ye  are,  the  street  at  a  run.     On  the  ground  lay 

an'  foolish;   an'  it  is  red  flags  you  would  five  or  six  of  the  combatants.     As  many, 

be  wavin'  an'  telephone  poles  you  would  more  or  less,  of  our  men  stood  around, 

be  hangin'  on — an'  small  glory  to  the  tel-  breathing  hard  and  rubbing  themselves 

ephone  poles — was  it  not  for  me,  an'  the  tenderly.     I  started  to  look  for  Drayton; 

likes  o'  me.    Now  get  you  into  the  tool-  while  O'Neill,  his  feet  wide  apart,  shook 

house,  an'  to  every  man  a  pick-handle,  his  fists  at  his  vanishing  legion,  and  cursed 

for  I  will  not  be  wastin'  words  on  the  next  them  for  not  forming  on  the  ground  they 


set  of  scuts  that  may  come  along." 

They  filed  obediently  into  the  tool- 
house.  I  went  over  and  shook  him  by  the 
hand. 

*'It  was  fine,  O'Neill,  fine.  The  com- 
pany  " 

"We  held  them,  sir,  I  think.    But  the 


had  won. 

''Damn  your  sinful  souls  !  How  many 
times  have  I  told  you  to  reform  when 
you've  reached  your  objective ! "  He 
was  linking  up  this  brawl  with  all  his 
other  battles.  There  was  a  movement  in 
one  of  the  prone  bodies,  a  gleam  of  nickel 


question  is,  will  they  be  back  to  work  like    as  an  arm  stretched  out,  a  flash  and  a  re- 
they   should   in   the 
morning  ?     Now- 


"  Stand  back  !  Stand 
back,  you  fools  ! "  The 
cry  came  from  the  north 
gate,  and  it  was  Dray- 
ton's voice. 

"Fall in!"  thundered 
O'Neill.  "Begod, 
there's  more  of  'em. 
Line  up,  ye  sons  of 
dogs.  Down  that 
street,  double  time.  Go 
wan  !  Go  wan  there  on 
the  flank!  Go  get  'em, 
men!" 

In  a  ragged  line  we 
thundered  down  the 
road.  It  is  perhaps  two 
hundred  yards  to  the 
north  gate,  and  all  I  re- 
member for  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  is 
the  sparks  from  the 
men's  boots  as  hobnails 
grated  on  the  stone. 
Then  came  the  flash  of 
a  pistol  into  the  shad- 
ows beyond  the  gate 
light,  and  a  cry,  Dray- 
ton's cry.  O'Neill's 
voice  boomed  again. 


"How  many  times  have  I  told  you  to 
reform  when  you've  reached  your 
objective!" 


port,  in  unison  with 
which  O'Neill  ducked 
profoundly,  and  the 
five  or  six  of  us  remain- 
ing dropped  together 
on  the  shooter.  It  was 
the  "outside"  man. 

Whereat  O'NeiU  lost 
the  last  shreds  of  his 
temper.  "Lay  off  him, 
ye  scuts !  'Tis  a  better 
man  than  any  of  ye,  an' 
wounded,  too.  Get 
up!"  We  piled  off, 
and  O'Neill  picked  up 
the  revolver.  "Mr. 
Johnson" — it  was  the 
official  army  "  Mister," 
that  means  lieuten- 
ant—  "Mr.  Johnson, 
you  will  take  this  man 
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an'  escort  him  to  a  jail,  or  anywhere  you 
damn  please  that's  safe.  Then  come 
back  here  to  organize  a  guard.  You  are 
responsible  for  the  prisoner." 

A  faint  chuckle  came  from  the  ground 
behind  us.  "Good  work,  O'Neill."  It 
was  Drayton's  voice.  "I  think  this  will 
clear  the  air.  Plant  opens  to-morrow, 
and  I  expect  all  you  men  back  to  work." 

"You're  right,"  replied  Louis  Martin. 

It  must  have  been  less  than  an  hour 
later  that  I  got  home.  There  was  a  light 
still  burning  in  O'Neill's  room,  and  I  went 
in — the  place  seemed  curiously  crowded — 
to  tell  him  what  a  great  man  he  was.  I 
began,  too;  but  he  interrupted. 

"'Tis  nothing.  Nothing.  It  was  a 
mob  they  were,  with  no  brains,  an'  when 
ye  call  a  man  by  name  out  of  a  crowd, 
you  give  him  back  his  brains  again,  an' 
no  more  does  he  belong  to  the  mob." 

"But  they  followed  you  and  fought " 

"Sure.  I  formed  them  in  line,  and 
then  they  were  a  mob  again — my  mob. 
It's  all  in  the  book  yonder " 

He  pointed  down,  and  I  saw  what  had 
filled  the  room  so.  It  was  his  little  locker 
trunk,  perhaps  a  foot  by  a  foot  and  a  half 
by  three;  but  being  naked  in  the  bare 
room,  it  loomed  up  like  an  elephant.  On 
the  top  tray,  surrounded  by  his  neatly 
rolled  socks,  was  the  book  on  crowd 
psychology.  I  looked  at  the  book,  looked 
at  the  trunk,  looked  at  O'Neill. 

"Lad,"  he  said,  and  I  think  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  failed  to  call  me  "sir," 
"  I'm  going  away.  I'm  going  back  to  the 
army."  My  heart  jumped,  and  I  think 
the  word  "Mary"  must  have  leaped  at 
him  from  my  eyes.  And  then  I  fought  it 
all  down,  as  I  thought  of  him  an  hour 
before,  when  only  his  will  upheld  the 
walls  of  the  Helvetia,  and  earnest,  anxious 
words  rushed  to  my  lips.  But  he  waved 
them  aside,  gently. 

"No,  lad.  I  thought  it  out  to-night  as 
we  run  down  the  lane.  A  week  it  is  since 
I  got  a  letter  from  the  old  man.  They've 
busted  him  from  his  colonelcy,  an'  he 
has  G  Troop  again,  an'  he  says  there's  a 
strange   bunch   of   rookies   down   there 


callin'  themselves  the  new  army,  an'  he 
wants  to  be  protected  again'  'em.  An' 
to-night,  as  we  came  down  the  lane,  I 
felt  the  call  of  it  all,  of  the  trim  barracks, 
an'  the  lean,  straight-backed  ignoramuses 
in  O.  D.  that  know  little,  but  have  no 
working  hours,  an'  do  not  strike;  all  this 
I  felt,  an'  I  knew  there  was  where  I  should 
be.  I  got  the  crowd  to-night,  you  see, 
but  the  crowd,  the  old  crowd,  has  got  me. 
An'  there  was  nothing  about  that  in  the 
book.  Ah !  lad,  ah !  lad,  it's  almost  to 
settle  down  you  got  me.  It  was,  you 
know.  But  it  could  not  have  been,  lad. 
He  stopped,  and  for  an  instant  his  eye- 
lids dropped;  but  his  mouth  was  like  a 
chunky,  curveless  bar  of  iron.  "You  will 
tell  Miss  Mary  to  think  well  of  me,  lad. 
It  is  nice  to  me  that  she  has  been,  and  she 
will  understand." 

I  tried  to  look  at  him,  but  failed.  Then 
I  blurted  out  what  I  knew  I  must: 

"She — she  sent  me  down  to  you.  Buck, 
to-night." 

"I  know,  lad.  That  was  our  Mary  all 
over.  Do  you  think  she  would  send  down 
help  to  the  man  she  loves,  or  love  the  man 
she  needed  to  send  help  to?  No,  lad;  it 
was  this  very  night  that  she  told  me  there 
was  no  chance  for  me." 

"That's  why  she  wanted  no  harm  to 
come  to  you  to-night,"  I  stammered. 

"It  was,  you  know,"  he  said,  and  tried 
to  smile.  "An',  lad,  she  loves  no  one  to- 
night; but  to-morrow — be  strong  with 
her,  as  I  was  strong,  and  gentle  an'  un- 
scarred,  as  I  could  not  be,  an'  joy  go  with 
you,  with  ye  both." 

We  looked  at  each  other  steadily,  and 
I  tried  to  seek  some  chink  in  the  armor 
of  his  expression  where  I  could  touch  him. 
But  there  was  none.  I  knew  there  would 
be  none.  Somehow  our  hands  met  and 
clasped. 

"There,  lad.  I'll  be  seeing  of  you  in 
the  morning  before  you  go  to  work.  An' 
you'll  tell  Mr.  Drayton,  will  you  not,  for 
I'm  leaving  by  the  nine-seven  teen " 

And  I  went  out;  because  I  saw  that 
somewhere  between  Coblenz  and  Cor- 
regidor  the  bugles  of  the  army  were  blow- 
ing Recall. 
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ROM  the  nursery  in  20th 
Street  my  early  memories 
turn  with  even  greater 
happiness  to  the  country 
place  which  my  parents 
rented  at  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  called  Loantaka,  where  we  spent 
several  summers.  There  the  joy  of  a 
sorrel  Shetland  pony  became  ours  (Pony 
Grant  was  his  name) — a  patriotic  effort  to 
commemorate  the  name  of  the  great  gen- 
eral, still  on  the  lips  of  every  one,  whose 
indomitable  will  and  military  acumen  had 
at  that  very  moment  been  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  bringing  the  Civil  War  to  a  close. 
I,  however,  labored  under  the  delusion 
that  he,  the  general,  was  named  after  the 
pony,  which  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
much  the  most  important  of  the  two  per- 
sonalities. The  four-legged  Grant  was 
quite  as  determined  and  aggressive  as  his 
two-legged  namesake,  and  he  never  al- 
lowed any  of  us  to  be  his  master.  When 
my  father  first  had  him  brought  to  the 
front  door  of  the  country  home  at  Madi- 
son, I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  ex- 
citement in  the  breasts  of  the  three  little 
children  of  the  nursery.  "  Who  will  jump 
on  his  back  ?  "  called  out  my  father  gayly. 
It  has  always  been  the  pride  of  my  life 
that,  although  I  was  only  about  four 
years  old,  I  begged  for  the  privilege  be- 
fore the  ''boys"  were  quite  ready  to 
decide  whether  to  dare  the  ferocious 
glance  in  his  dark  eyes.  Owing  to  my 
temerity  he  was  presented  to  me,  and 
from  that  time  on  was  only  a  loan  to  my 
brothers.  Each  in  turn,  however,  we 
would  climb  on  his  back,  and  each  in 
turn  would  be  repeatedly  thrown  over 
his  head,  but  having  shown  his  ability  to 
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eject,  he  would  then,  satisfied  by  thus 
proving  his  superiority,  become  gentle 
as  a  really  gentle  lamb.  I  qualify  my 
reference  to  lambs,  remembering  well  the 
singularly  ungentle  lamb  which  later  be- 
came a  pet  also  in  the  family. 

In  those  country  days  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  motor,  the  woods  and  lanes 
of  Madison,  New  Jersey,  were  safe  haunts 
for  happy  childhood,  and  we  were  given 
much  liberty,  and,  accompanied  by  our 
two  little  cousins  from  Savannah,  John 
and  Maud  Elliott,  who  spent  those  two 
summers  with  us,  having  suffered  greatly 
from  the  devastating  war,  we  roamed  at 
will,  leading  or  riding  our  pony,  playing 
endless  games,  or  making  believe  we  were 
Indians — always  responsive  to  some  story 
of  Theodore's  which  seemed  to  cast  a 
glamour  around  our  environment. 

I  can  still  feel  the  somewhat  uncanny 
thrill  with  which  I  received  the  suggestion 
that  a  large  reddish  stain  on  a  rock  in  the 
woods  near  by  was  the  blood  of  a  white 
girl,  lately  killed  by  the  chief  of  the  In- 
dian tribe,  to  which  through  many  mys- 
terious rites  we  were  supposed  to  belong. 
I  remember  enticing  there,  in  the  twi- 
light, our  very  Hibernian  kitchen-maid, 
and  taking  delight  in  her  shrieks  of  terror 
at  the  sight  of  the  so-called  blood. 

My  brother  always  felt  in  later  years, 
and  carried  the  feeling  into  practice  with 
his  own  children,  that  liberty  in  the 
summer-time,  for  a  certain  period  at 
least,  stimulated  greatly  the  imagination 
of  a  child.  To  rove  unhampered,  to 
people  the  surroundings  with  one's  own 
creations,  to  watch  the  habits  of  the 
feathered  or  furry  creatures,  and  insen- 
sibly to  react  to  the  beauty  of  wood  and 
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wind  and  water — all  this  leaves  an  indeli-  bird  life  and  lore — so  expert  a  knowledge 
ble  impression  on  the  malleable  nature  of  that  even  Mr.  John  Burroughs,  the  great 
a  young  child,  and  we  five  happy  cousins,  nature  specialist,  conceded  him  equality  of 
in  spite  of  Theodore's  constant  delicacy,  information  with  himself  along  those  lines, 
were  allowed  this  wonderful  freedom  to  It  was  at  Loantaka,  at  the  breakfast- 
assimilate  what  nature  had  to  give.  table  one  day,  after  my  father  had  taken 
I  never  once  remember  that  we  came  the  train  to  New  York — this  was  the 
to  the  "grown  people"  with  that  often-  second  year  of  our  domicile  there,  and 


the  sad  war  was 
over  —  that  my 
mother  received  a 
peculiar-looking 
letter.  I  remember 
her  face  of  puzzled 
interest  as  she 
opened  it  and  the 
flush  that  came  to 
her  cheek  as  she 
turned  to  my  aunt 
and  said,  **0h, 
Anna,  this  must  be 
from  Irvine  ! "  and 
read  aloud  what 
would  now  seem 
like  a  "Personal" 
on  a  page  of  the 
New  York  Herald. 
It  was  as  follows: 

"If  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and 
Miss  Anna  Bulloch 
will  walk  in  Central 
Park  up  the  Mall, 
at  3  o'clock  on 
Thursday  after- 
noon of  this  week  [it 
was  then  Tuesday] 
and  notice  a  young 
seems  always  there,  leading,  suggesting,  man  standing  under  the  third  tree  on  the 
explaining,  as  all  through  my  life,  when  left  with  a  red  handkerchief  tied  around 
the  nursery  was  a  thing  of  the  past  and  his  throat,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  them." 
the  New  Jersey  woodlands  a  faint  though  As  my  mother  finished  reading  the 
fair  green  memory,  he  was  always  beside  letter  she  burst  into  tears,  for  it  was  long 
me,  leading,  suggesting,  explaining  still,  since  the  younger  brother  had  been  heard 
It  was  in  those  very  woodlands  that  his  from,  as  the  amnesty  granted  to  all  those 
more  accurate  interest  in  natural  history    who  had  taken  part  in  the  RebelHon  had 


heard  question: 
"What  shall  we  do 
next?"  The  days 
never  seemed  long 
enough,  the  hours 
flew  on  golden 
wings.  Often  there 
would  be  days  of 
suffering  for  my 
brother,  even  in  the 
soft  summer  weath- 
er, but  not  as  acute 
as  in  the  winter- 
time, and  though 
my  father  or  my 
aunt  frequently  had 
to  take  Theodore 
for  change  of  air  to 
one  place  or  an- 
other, and  rarely, 
even  at  his  best, 
could  he  sleep  with- 
out being  propped 
up  in  bed  or  in  a 
big  chair,  still  his 
spirit  was  so  strong 
and  so  recuperative 
that  when  I  think 
of  my  earliest  coun- 
try   memories,    he 


Theodore  Roosevelt  at  ten  years  old. 


began.  We  others — normal  and  not  par- 
ticularly intelligent  little  children — ^joyed 
in  the  delights  of  the  country,  in  our 
games  and  our  liberty,  but  he  was  not 


not  been  extended  to  those  who  had  gone 
to  England,  as  had  my  two  uncles,  to 
assist  in  the  building  and  the  sailing  of 
the  Alabama,  and  letters  from  them  were 


only  a  leader  for  us  in  everything,  but  he    considered  too  dangerous  to  be  received. 


also  led  a  life  apart  from  us,  seriously 
studying  the  birds,  their  habits  and  their 
notes,  so  that  years  afterward  the  result 
of  those  long  hours  of  childish  concentra- 
tion took  form  in  his  expert  knowledge  of 


This  "Irvine"  had  been  saved  when 
the  Alabama  sank,  after  her  brief  career, 
and  the  two  brothers  had  settled  in  Liv- 
erpool, and  my  mother  knowing  the 
great    sorrow   that   his  mother's   death 
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had  meant  to  this  younger  brother,  had  different  strains  of  blood  in  those  person- 

always    longed    during    the   intervening  alities,  from  whom  he  was  descended,  in 

months  to  see  him  and  tell  him  of  his  summing  up  the  man  he  was. 

mother's  undying  devotion,  though  she  The  stability  and  wisdom  of  the  old 

herself  had  passed  away  the  year  before.  Dutch  blood,  the  gayety  and  abandon  of 

It  seemed  now  to  the  active  imagina-  the  Irish  strain  that  came  through  the 

lions  of  the  Southern  sisters  that  some-  female  side  of  his  father's  people,  and  on 

how  or  other  Irvine  had  braved  the  au-  his  mother's  side  the  great  loyalty  of  the 

thorities  and  would  be  able  to  see  them  Scotch  and  the  fiery  self-devotion  of  the 

and  hear  from  their  lips  the  story  of  the  French  Huguenot  martyrs,  mixed  as  it 

past  five  years.  was  with  the  light  touch  which  shows  in 

One  can  well  imagine  the  excitement  French  blood  of  whatever  strain — all  this 

of  the   children  around  the  breakfast-  combined  to  make  of  the  boy  born  of  so 

table  at  the  romantic  meeting  suggested  varied  an  ancestry  one  who  was  akin  to 

by  the  anonymous  letter.    And  so,  on  the  all  human  nature. 

following  Thursday,  the  two  sisters  went  In  April,  1868,  the  little  boy  of  nine 

in  to  New  York  and  walked  up  the  Mall  and   a  half   shows  himself,   indeed,    as 

in   Central   Park,   and   there,    standing  father  to  the  man  in  several  extraor- 

under  the  third  tree  to  the  left,  was  the  dinarily    characteristic    letters   which    I 

young    man — a    thin,    haggard-looking  insert  here.     They  were  written  to  his 

young    man    compared    to    the    round-  mother  and  father  and  the  little  sister 

faced  boy  with  whom  they  had  parted  so  Conie  when  the  above  members  of  the 

long  ago,  but  eagerly  waiting  to  get  from  family  were  paying  a  visit  to  Savannah, 

them  the  last  news  of  the  mother  who  had  and  are  as  follows: 
hoped  she  would  die  before  any  harm 

could  befall  him.    He  had  worked  his  way  "New  York  April  28th,  1868. 

over  in  the  steerage  of  a  sailing  vessel  "My  Dear  Mamma 

under  an  assumed  name,  for  he  was  afraid  "I    have    just    received   your   letter ! 

of  bringing  some  trouble  on  my  father,  What  an  excitement !    How  nice  to  read 

and  had  taken  the  method  of  the  anony-  it.     What  long  letters  you  do  write.     I 

mous  letter  to  bring  to  him  the  sisters  he  don't  see  how  you  can  write  them.    My 

had  loved  and  missed  so  sorely.  mouth  opened  wide  with  astonishment 

What  a  meeting  it  must  have  been  when  I  heard  how  many  flowers  were  sent 

under  that  "third  tree  to  the  left"  of  the  in  to  you.     I  could  revel  in  the  buggie 

old   Mall   of   Central   Park,   and   what  ones.    I  jumped  with  delight  when  I  found 

reminiscences  of  happier  childhood  days  you  had  heard  the  mocking-bird.     Get 

those  three  must  have  indulged  in  in  the  some  of  its  feathers  if  you  can.     Thank 

brief  hour  which  the  brother  could  give  Johnny  for  the  feathers  of  the  soldier's 

his  sisters  before  sailing  back  across  the  cap.     give  him  my  love  also.     We  cried 

broad  ocean,  for  he  did  not  dare  meet  when  you  wrote  about  Grand-Mamma, 

them  again  for  fear  of  some  unpleasant  Give  My  love  to  the  good  natured  (to  use 

results  for  the  Northern  brother-in-law,  your    own    expresion)    handsome    lion, 

for  whom  he  had  great  admiration.  Maud,  Johnny,  Conie,  and  Aunt  Lucy. 

Later,  of  course,  my  uncles  were  given  I  am  sorry  the  trees  have  been  cut  down, 

the  right  to  return  to  their  own  country,  Aunt  Annie,  Edith  and  Ellie  send  their 

but  although  they  often  visited  us,  they  love  to  you  and  all,  I  send  mine  to.     I 

never  settled  in  America  again,  having  send  this  picture  to  Conie.     In  the  letters 

rooted  their  business  interests  on  English  you  write  to  me  tell  me  how  many  curiosi- 

soil,  though  their  hearts  always  turned  ties  and  living  things  you  have  got  for 

loyally  to  the  country  of  their  birth.  me.     I  miss  Conie  very  much.     I  wish  I 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  imme-  were  with  you  and  Johnny  for  I  could 

diate  forebears  of  my  brother,  Theodore  hunt  for  myself .     There  is  Conie's  letter." 
Roosevelt,  I  would  once  more  repeat  that 

to  arrive  at  a  true  comprehension  of  his  "My  Dear  Conie: 

many-sided  character,  one  must  realize  "As   I  wrote   so  much  in   Mamma's 

the  combination  of  personalities  and  the  letter  I  cannot  write  so  much  in  yours. 
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I  have  got  four  mice,  two  white  skined, 
red  eyed  velvety  creatures,  very  tame  for 
I  let  them  run  all  over  me,  they  trie  to 
get  down  the  back  of  my  neck  and  under 
my  vest,  and  two  brown  skined,  black 
eyed,  soft  as  the  others  but  wilder.  Lordy 
and  Rosa  are  the  names  of  the  white 
mice,  which  are  male  and  female.  I  keep 
them  in  different  cages 


you,  will  you  do  it  ?  I  hope  you  will,  if 
you  will  it  will  figure  greatly  in  my  mu- 
seum. You  know  what  supple  jacks  are, 
do  you  not  ?  Please  get  one  for  Ellie  and 
two  for  me.  Ask  your  friend  to  let  you 
cut  off  the  tiger-cat's  tail,  and  get  some 
long  moos  and  have  it  mated  together. 
One  of  the  supple  jacks  (I  am  talking  of 
mine  now)  must  be  about  as  thick  as  your 


-^t^-^t^  ^t^^u^iJi  (r'%^^ 


"My  Dear  Papa 

*'You  can  all  read  each  other's  letters. 
I  hear  you  were  very  seasick  on  your  voy- 
age and  that  Dora  and  Conie  were  seasick 
before  you  passed  Sandy-hook.  Give  my 
greatest  love  to  Johnny.  You  must  write 
too.  Wont  you  drive  Mamma  to  some 
battle  field  for  she  is  going  to  get  me  some 
trophies  ?  I  would  like  to  have  them  so 
very  much.  I  will  have  to  stop  now  be- 
cause Aunty  wants  me  to  learn  my  lessons. 

"The  chaffinch  is  for  you.    The  wren 
for  Mamma.    The  cat  for  Conie. 
Yours  lovingly, 

Theodore  Roosevelt." 

"  P.  S.  I  liked  your  peas  so  much  that 
I  ate  half  of  them." 

"New  York,  April  30th,  1868. 
"My  Dear  Father 

"I  received  your  letter  yesterday. 
Your  letter  was  more  exciting  than 
Mother's.     I  have  a  request  to  ask  of 


thumb  and  finger.  The  other  must  be  as 
thick  as  your  thumb.  The  one  which  is 
as  thick  as  your  finger  and  thumb  must 
be  four  feet  long  and  the  other  must  be 
three  feet  long.  One  of  my  mice  got 
crushed.  It  was  the  mouse  I  liked  best 
though  it  was  a  common  mouse.  Its 
name  was  Brownie.  Nothing  particular 
has  happened  since  you  went  away  for  I 
cannot  go  out  in  the  country  like  you  can. 
The  trees  and  the  vine  on  our  piazza  are 
buding  and  the  grass  is  green  as  can  be, 
and  no  one  would  dream  that  it  was 
winter  so  short  a  time  ago.  All  send  love 
to  all  of  you. 

Yours  lovingly, 

Theodore  Roosevelt." 

The  "excitement"  referred  to  in  the 
first  letter  was  the  wonderful  reception 
accorded  to  my  mother  on  her  return  to 
the  city  of  her  girlhood  days.  Her  rooms 
in  the  hotel  in  Savannah  were  filled  by 
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her  friends  with  flowers — and  how  she 
loved  flowers — but  not  the  ''buggie 
ones,"  in  which  her  young  naturalist  son 
says  he  would  ''revel"  ! 

One  can  see  the  ardent  little  bird-lover 
as  he  wrote,  "I  jumped  with  delight 
when  I  found  you  had  heard  the  mocking- 
bird," and  again  when  he  says,  "Tell  me 
how  many  curiosities  and  living  things 
you  have  got  for  me."  Insatiable  lover 
of  knowledge  as  he  was,  it  was  difficult 
indeed  for  his  parents  to  keep  pace  with 
his  thirst  for  "outward  and  visible  signs 
of  the  things  that  be." 

More  than  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  the  painstaking  penning  of  the 
childish  letters,  but  the  heart  of  his  sister 
in  reading  them  thrills  hotly  at  the 
thought  that  the  little  "Conie"  of  those 
days  was  "very  much"  missed  by  her 
idolized  brother,  and  how  she  treasured 
the  letter  written  all  for  her,  with  the 
pictures  of  the  cages  in  which  he  kept  his 
beloved  mice !  It  was  sad  that  the  pic- 
tures of  the  chaffinch,  wren,  and  cat, 
evidently  enclosed  for  each  of  the  travel- 
lers, should  have  been  lost.  In  the  two 
letters  to  his  father  he  enlists  that  com- 
rade-father's services  for  his  adored 
"museum,"  by  the  plea  for  "trophies 
from  some  battle  field,"  and  the  urgent 
request  for  the  "supple  jack,"  the  na- 
ture of  which  exciting  article  I  confess  I 
do  not  understand.  I  do  understand, 
however,  his  characteristic  distress  that 
"one  of  my  mice  got  crushed.  It  was  the 
mouse  I  liked  best  though  it  was  a  com- 
mon mouse." 

That  last  sentence  brought  the  tears  to 
my  eyes.  How  true  to  type  it  was  !  The 
"common  mouse"  was  the  one  he  liked 
best  of  all — never  the  rare,  exotic  thing, 
but  the  every-day,  the  plain,  the  simple, 
and  he  probably  liked  it  so  much  just  be- 
cause that  little  "common  mouse"  had 
shown  courage  and  vitality  and  affection ! 
All  through  Theodore  Roosevelt's  life  it 
was  to  the  plain,  simple  things  and  to  the 
plain,  simple  people  that  he  gave  his  most 
loyal  devotion. 

In  May,  1869,  because  of  a  great  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  my  mother  to  visit  her 
brothers  in  England,  as  well  as  to  see  the 
Old  World  of  which  she  had  read  and 
studied  so  much,  she  persuaded  my 
father  to  take  the  whole  family  abroad. 


After  those  early  summers  at  Madison, 
which  still  stand  out  so  clearly  in  my 
memory,  there  comes  a  less  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  months  passed  at  the  beautiful  old 
place  at  Barrytown  on  the  Hudson  River, 
which  my  parents  rented  from  Mr.  John 
Aspinwall,  and  where  a  wonderful  rushing 
brook  played  a  big  part  in  the  joys  of  our 
holiday  months. 

We  "younger  ones"  longed  for  an- 
other summer  at  this  charming  spot,  and 
regretted,  with  a  certain  amount  of  sus- 
picion, the  decision  of  the  "Olympians" 
to  drag  us  from  our  leafy  haunts  to  im- 
prove our  rebellious  young  minds,  but 
my  parents  were  firm  in  their  decision, 
and  we  started  on  the  old  paddle-wheel 
steamship  Scotia^  as  I  have  said,  in  May, 
1869. 

In  a  letter  from  my  mother  to  my  aunt, 
who  had  married  Mr.  James  King  Gracie, 
and  was  therefore  regretfully  left  behind, 
she  described  with  an  easy  pen  some  inci- 
dents of  the  voyage  across  the  ocean,  as 
follows : 

"  Elliott  is  the  leader  of  children's  sports 
and  plays  with  the  little  Winthrop  chil- 
dren all  day.  A  short  while  ago  Thee 
made  up  his  mind  suddenly  that  Teedie 
must  play  too,  so  hunted  up  the  little 
fellow  who  was  deeply  enjoying  a  con- 
yersation  with  the  only  acquaintance  he 
has  made,  a  little  man,  whom  we  call  the 
'one  too  many  man,'  for  he  seems  to  go 
about  with  no  acquaintances.  His  name 
is  Mr.  St.  John  and  he  is  a  quaint  little 
well  of  knowledge, — very  fond  of  natural 
history  and  fills  Teedie's  heart  with  de- 
light. Teedie  brought  him  up  and  intro- 
duced him  to  me,  his  eyes  dancing  with 
delight  and  he  constantly  asks  me, 
'Mamma,  have  you  really  conversed 
with  Mr.  St.  John?'  I  feel  so  tenderly  to 
Teedie,  that  I  actually  stopped  reading 
the  'Heir  of  Redcliffe'  and  talked  to  the 
poor  little  man  who  has  heart  complaint 
so  badly  that  his  voice  even  is  affected  by 
it. 

"The  two  little  boys  were  pretty  sea- 
sick on  Sunday  and  I  do  not  know  what 
I  should  have  done  without  Robert,  the 
bedroom  steward,  and  an  amiable  deck 
steward,  who  waits  on  those  who  remain 
on  Deck  at  meals.  He  seems  a  wonder- 
fully constructed  creature,  having  amia- 
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ble  knobs  all  over  his  body,  upon  which 
he  supports  more  bowls  of  soup  and 
plates  of  eatables  than  you  can  imagine, 
all  of  which  he  serves  out,  panting  over 
you  while  you  take  your  plate,  with  such 
wide  extended  nostrils  that  they  take  in 
the  Irish  coast,  and  the  draught  from 
them  cools  the  soup  1 

"Anna, — the  carpet  in  my  stateroom  is 
filled  with  organic  matter  which,  if  dis- 
tilled, would  make  a  kind  of  anchovy 
paste,  only  fit  to  be  the  appetizer  before 
the  famous  'witches'  broth,'  the  receipt 
for  which  Shakespeare  gives  in  Macbeth 
— but  on  the  whole  the  Scotia  is  well 
ordered  and  cleaner  than  I  had  expected. 

"On  Sunday  morning  Thee  was  sick 
and  while  in  bed,  little  Conie  came  into 
the  room.  He  looked  down  from  his 
upper  berth,  looking  like  a  straw-colored 
Cockatoo,  but  Conie  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  what  she  was  saying  and  said, 
'  Oh  Papa !  you  have  such  a  lovely  little 
curl  on  your  forehead'  with  a  note  of 
great  admiration  in  her  voice  and  mean- 
ing it  all,  really,  but  her  position  looking 
up,  and  his  looking  down  reminded  me 
forcibly  of  the  picture  of  the  flattered 
crow  who  dropped  his  cheese  when  the 
fox  complimented  him!" 

This  letter,  perhaps,  more  than  almost 
any  other,  gives  the  quaint  humor,  and 
also  the  tenderness  of  my  mother's  atti- 
tude toward  her  children  and  husband. 

On  our  arrival  in  Liverpool,  we  were 
greeted  by  the  Bulloch  uncles,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  whole  European  trip 
was  one  of  interest  and  delight  to  the 
"  grown  people."  My  older  sister,  though 
not  quite  fifteen,  was  so  unusually  mature 
and  intelligent  that  she  shared  their  en- 
joyment, but  the  journey  was  of  rather 
mitigated  pleasure  to  the  three  "little 
ones,"  who  much  preferred  the  nursery 
at  28  East  20th  Street,  or  their  free 
summer  activities  in  wood  and  field,  to 
the  picture-galleries  and  museums,  or 
even  to  the  wonderful  Swiss  mountains, 
where  they  had  to  be  so  carefully  guarded. 

In  the  letters  written  faithfully  to  our 
beloved  aunt,  the  note  of  homesickness  is 
always  apparent. 

Our  principal  delight  was  in  what  we 

used  to  call  "exploring"  when  we  first 

arrived  at  a  hotel,  and  in  the  occasional 

intercourse  with  children  of  our  own  age, 
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or,  as  in  "Teedie's"  case,  with  some  ex- 
pert along  the  line  of  his  own  interests, 
but  the  writing  and  receiving  of  home 
letters  stand  out  more  strongly  than  al- 
most any  other  memory  of  this  time,  and 
amongst  those  most  treasured  by  Teedie 
and  myself  were  the  little  missives  written 
by  our  most  intimate  friend,  Edith  Ker- 
mit  Carow,  a  little  girl  who  was  to  have, 
in  later  days,  the  most  potent  influence  of 
all  over  the  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
How  little  she  thought  when  she  wrote  to 
her  friend  "Conie"  from  Redbank,  No- 
vember 19,  1869,  "I  was  much  pleased 
at  receiving  your  kind  letter  telling  me 
all  about  Teedie's  birthday,"  that  one 
day  that  very  Teedie  would  be  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Edith  Kermit 
Carow  the  mistress  of  the  White  House. 

The  old  friendship  of  our  parents  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carow,  who  lived  with  Mr. 
Carow's  older  sister,  Mrs.  Robert  Kermit, 
in  a  large  house  backing  up  against  the 
14th  Street  mansion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Van  Schaack  Roosevelt,  was  the 
natural  factor  in  the  relationship  of  the 
younger  generation,  and  little  Edith 
Carow  and  little  Corinne  Roosevelt  were 
pledged  friends  from  the  time  of  their 
birth. 

The  "Teedie"  of  those  days  expressed 
always  a  homesick  feeling  when  "Edie's" 
letters  came.  They  seemed  to  fill  him 
with  a  strong  longing  for  his  native  land  ! 

In  the  little  note  written  on  yellow, 
very  minute  writing-paper  headed  by  a 
satisfied-looking  cat,  "Edie"  expresses 
the  wish  that  "Teedie"  could  have  been 
with  her  on  a  late  picnic,  and  "Teedie," 
I  am  equally  sure,  wished  for  her  presence 
at  his  eleventh-birthday  festivities,  which 
were  described  by  my  sister  Anna  in  a 
letter  to  our  aunt,  Mrs.  Gracie.  I  quote  a 
few  lines  from  that  letter,  for  again  its 
contents  show  the  beautiful  devotion  of 
my  father  and  mother  and  sister  to  the 
delicate  little  boy — the  devotion  which  al- 
ways put  their  own  wishes  or  arrange- 
ments aside  when  the  terrible  attacks  of 
asthma  came,  for  those  attacks  seemed 
to  make  them  feel  that  no  plan  was  too 
definite  or  important  to  change  at  once 
should  "Teedie's"  health  require  it.  My 
sister  writes,  the  letter  being  dated  from 
Brussels,  October  30,  1869: 

"Last  Thursday  was  dear  httle  Tee- 
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die's  birthday;  he  was  eleven  years  old.  What  parents,  indeed,  so  fully  to  under- 
We  all  determined  to  lay  ourselves  out  stand  the  romantic  feeling  of  the  little  boy 
on  that  occasion,  for  we  all  feared  that  he  about  his  birthday  dinner,  that  they  were 
would  be  homesick, — for  he  is  a  great  more  than  willing  to  don  their  most  beau- 
little  home-boy.  It  passed  off  very  nicely  tiful  habiliments,  and  appear  as  they  had 
indeed.  We  had  to  leave  Berlin  suddenly  so  lately  appeared  when  received  at  the 
the  night  before,  for  Teedie  was  not  very  Vienna  court !  Such  yielding  to  what  by 
well;  so  we  left  Berlin  on  Wednesday  night  many  people  might  have  been  considered 


at  eight  o'clock  and 
arrived  at  Cologne 
on  Thursday  morn- 
ing about  nine. 
You  can  imagine  it 
was  a  very  long  trip 
for  the  three  little 
children,  although 
they  really  bore  it 
better  than  we 
three  older  ones. 
[She  one  of  the 
older  ones  at  four- 
teen and  a  half !  ] 
It  was  a  bitterly 
cold  night  and 
snowed  almost  all 
the  time.  Think  of 
a  snow  storm  on 
the  night  of  the 
27  th  of  October ! 
Teedie  was  delight- 
ed at  having  had  a 
snow  storm  on  his 
birthday  morning, 
for  he  had  never 
had  that  before. 
When  we  reached 
Cologne  we  went  to 
the  same  hotel,  and 
had  the  same  nice 
rooms    which    we 


as  too  childish  a 
whim  to  be  counte- 
nanced shows  with 
special  clearness 
the  quality  in  my 
father  and  mother 
which  inspired  in  us 
all  such  undying 
adoration.  An- 
other letter — not 
written  by  my  older 
sister,  but  in  the 
painstaking  hand- 
writing of  a  little 
girl  of  seven — de- 
scribes my  own 
party  the  month 
before.  We  were 
evidently  staying  in 
Vienna  at  the  time, 
for  I  say:  '^We 
went  to  Schon- 
brunn,  a  shatto." 
The 
more 

known  as  a  cha- 
teau, but  quite  as 
thrilling  to  my 
childish  mind 
spelled  in  my  own 
unique  manner! 
And    there   in   the 

had  had  on  our  former  stay  there,  and  that    lovely  grounds  my  mother  had  arranged 
of  course  made  us  feel  very  much  more  at    a  charming  al  fresco  supper  for  the  little 


''shatto''   is 
frequently 


Anna  Roosevelt  at  the  age  of  fifteen  when  she 

spoke  of  herself  as  one  of  the 

"  three  older  ones." 


home.  Teedie  ordered  the  breakfast,  and 
they  all  had  'real  tea'  as  a  very  great 
treat,  and  then  Teedie  ordered  the  dinner, 
at  which  we  were  all  requested  to  appear 
in  full  dress;  so  Mamma  came  in  her 
beautiful  white  silk  dinner  dress,  and 
Papa  in  dress  coat  and  light  kid  gloves. 
I  was  very  cold,  so  only  wore  silk.  After 
Teedie's  dinner  Papa  brought  in  all  his 
presents.  They,  Mamma  and  Papa,  gave 
each  of  the  three,  writing  desks  marked 
with  their  names  and  filled  with  all  the 
conveniences.  Then  Teedie  received  a 
number  of  smaller  presents  as  well." 


homesick  American  girl,  and  just  as  the 
"grown  people"  were  in  "full  dress"  for 
"Teedie's"  birthday,  so  they  gave  them- 
selves up  in  the  grounds  of  the  great 
"shatto"  to  making  merry  for  the  little 
seven-year-old  girl. 

After  the  great  excitements  of  the  birth- 
days came  our  interesting  sojourn  in 
Rome.  In  spite  of  my  mother's  efforts  to 
arouse  a  somewhat  abortive  interest  in 
art  in  the  hearts  of  the  three  little  chil- 
dren, my  principal  recollections  of  the 
Rome  of  1869  are  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  splendid  romps  on  the  Pincian 
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Hill.  In  those  contests  of  running  and 
racing  and  leaping,  my  brother  Elliott 
was  always  the  leader,  although  ''Tee- 
die  "  did  his  part  whenever  his  health  per- 
mitted. One  scene  stands  out  clearly  in 
my  mind.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  one  of 
those  sunny  Italian  days  when  ilex  and 
olive  shone  with  a  special  glistening  qual- 
ity, and  when  the  "Eternal  City,'*  as 
viewed  from  the  high  hill,  awoke  even  in 
the  hearts  of  the  little  Philistine  foreign- 
ers a  subconscious  thrill  which  they  them- 
selves did  not  quite  understand.  We  were 
playing  with  the  Lawrence  children,  play- 
ing leap-frog  (how  inappropriate  to  the 
Pincian  Hill !)  over  the  many  posts,  when 
suddenly  there  came  a  stir — an  unexpect- 
ed excitement  seemed  everywhere.  Word 
was  passed  that  the  Pope  was  coming. 
*'Teedie"  whispered  to  the  little  group  of 
American  children  that  he  didn't  believe 
in  popes — that  no  real  American  would; 
and  we  all  felt  it  was  due  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  that  we  should  share  his  attitude 
of  distant  disapproval.  But  then,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  miracle  happened,  for 
the  crowd  parted,  and  to  our  excited, 
childish  eyes  something  very  much  like 
a  story-book  incident  took  place.  The 
Pope,  who  was  in  his  sedan-chair  carried 
by  bearers  in  beautiful  costumes,  his  be- 
nign face  framed  in  white  hair  and  by  the 
close  cap  which  he  wore,  caught  sight  of 
the  group  of  eager  little  children  craning 
their  necks  to  see  him  pass;  and  he  smiled 
and  put  out  one  fragile,  delicate  hand 
toward  us,  and,  lo !  the  late  scoffer  who, 
in  spite  of  the  ardent  Americanism  that 
burned  in  his  eleven-year-old  soul,  had 
quite  as  much  reverence  as  militant  patri- 
otism in  his  nature,  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  kissed  the  delicate  hand,  which  for  a 
brief  moment  was  laid  upon  his  fair,  curl- 
ing hair.  Whenever  I  think  of  Rome  this 
memory  comes  back  to  me ;  and  in  a  way 
it  was  strangely  true  to  the  character  of 
my  brother.  The  Pope  to  him  had  al- 
ways meant  what  later  he  would  have 
called  "unwarranted  superstition,"  but 
that  Pope,  Pio  Nono,  the  kindly,  benign 
old  man,  the  moment  he  appeared  in  the 
flesh  brought  about  in  my  brother's  heart 
the  reaction  which  always  came  when  the 
pure,  the  good,  or  the  true  crossed  his 
path. 

Christmas  in  Rome  was  made  for  us 


as  much  like  our  wonderful  Christmases 
at  home  as  was  possible  in  a  foreign  hotel. 
It  had  always  been  our  custom  to  go  to 
our  parents'  room  at  the  pleasant  hour  of 
6  A.  M.,  and  generally  my  mother  had  in- 
duced my  long-suffering  father  to  be 
dressed  in  some  special  and  marvellous 
manner  at  that  early  hour  when  we  "un- 
did" the  bulging,  mysterious-looking 
stockings,  and  none  of  these  exciting  rites 
were  omitted  because  of  our  distance  from 
our  native  land.  I  think  for  that  reason 
at  the  end  of  the  beautiful  Christmas  day, 
1869,  the  special  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
three  little  American  children  was  that 
they  had  actually  forgotten  that  they 
were  in  Rome  at  all !  On  January  2 
"Teedie"  himself  writes  to  his  beloved 
Aunt  Annie  (Mrs.  Gracie)  on  a  piece  of 
note-paper  which  characteristically  has 
at  the  top  a  bird  on  a  bough,  that  paper 
being  his  choice  for  the  writing-desks 
which  had  been  given  to  the  three  chil- 
dren on  his  birthday:  "Will  you  send 
the  enclosed  to  Edith  Carow.  In  it  I 
described  our  ascent  of  Vesuvius,  and  so 
I  will  describe  Pompeii  to  you."  In  a 
rather  cramped  hand  he  enters  then  into 
an  accurate  description  of  everything 
connected  with  Pompeii,  gloating  with 
scientific  delight  over  the  seventeen  skele- 
tons found  in  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
but  falling  for  one  moment  into  a  lighter 
vein,  he  tells  of  two  little  Italian  boys 
whom  my  father  had  engaged  to  come 
and  sing  for  us  the  same  evening  at  Sor- 
rento, and  whose  faces  were  so  dirty  that 
my  father  and  his  friend  Mr.  Stevens 
washed  them  with  "Kissengin  Water." 
That  extravagance  seems  to  have  been 
specially  entertaining  to  the  mind  of  the 
young  letter-writer. 

During  the  year  abroad  there  were 
lovely  times  when  we  were  not  obliged  to 
think  of  sculpture  or  painting — weeks  in 
the  great  Swiss  mountains  when,  in  spite 
of  frequent  attacks  of  his  old  enemy,  my 
father  writes  that  "  Teedie  "  walked  many 
miles  and  showed  the  pluck  and  per- 
severance which  were  so  strikingly  part  of 
his  character.  In  another  letter  he  is  de- 
scribed while  suffering  from  a  peculiarly 
severe  attack  of  asthma,  as  being  propped 
up  all  night  in  a  big  chair  in  the  sitting- 
room,  while  his  devoted  mother  told  him 
stories  of  "when  she  was  a  little  girl "  at 
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the  old  plantation  at  Roswell;   and  yet  far  ahead  of  his  times,  and  fresh  air  was 

within  two  days  of  that  very  time  he  is  his  hobby,  and  he  knew  that  the  children 

following  my  father  and  brother  on  one  who  will  cry  if  they  are  made  to  take  dull 

of  the  longest  walks  they  took  in  the  walks  on  dreary  city  streets,  will  romp 

mountains.     All  through  the  letters  of  with    dangerous    delight    ungovernessed 

that  period  one  realizes  the  developing  and  unmaided  in  an  outdoor  gymnasium, 

character  of  the  suffering  little  boy.    My  I  use  the  word  ''dangerous"  advisedly, 

mother  writes  in  a  letter  to  her  sister:  for  one  day  my  lovely  and  delicate  mother 

''Teedie  and  Ellie  have  walked  to-day  had  an  unforge table  shock  on  that  same 

thirteen  miles,   and  are  very  proud   of  piazza.    She  happened  to  look  out  of  the 

their  performance.     Indeed  Teedie  has  window  opening  on  to  the  piazza,  and  saw 

been  further  several  times."  two  boys,  one  of  whom,  needless  to  say, 

was  Theodore,   carefully  balancing  the 

And  so  the  year  of  exile  had  its  joyous  seesaw  from  the  high  rail  which  protected 

memories,  but  in  spite  of  them  never  were  the  children  from  the  possibility  of  falling 

there  happier  children  than  those  who  ar-  into  the  back  yard,  two  stories  below, 

rived  home  in  America  in  the  spring  of  Having  wearied  of  the  usual  play,  the 

1870.  aforesaid  two  boys  thought  they  would 

Earlier  in  our  lives  my  father,  always  add  a  tinge  of  excitement  to  the  merri- 
thinking  of  the  problem  of  the  fragile  ment  by  balancing  the  seesaw  in  such  a 
health  of  his  two  older  children,  conceived  manner  as  to  have  one  boy  always  in  the 
the  idea  of  turning  the  third  room  of  the  thrilling  position  of  hanging  on  the  far- 
second  story  at  28  East  20th  Street  into  ther  side  of  the  top  rail,  with  the  possibil- 
an  out-of-doors  piazza,  a  kind  of  open-air  ity  (unless  the  equilibrium  were  kept  to 
gymnasium,  with  every  imaginable  swing  perfection)  of  seesaw,  boys,  and  all  de- 
and  bar  and  seesaw,  and  my  mother  has  scending  unexpectedly  into  the  back  yard, 
often  told  me  how  he  called  the  boy  to  One  may  well  imagine  the  horror  of  the 
him  one  day — ^Theodore  was  now  about  mother  as  she  saw  her  adventurous  off- 
eleven  years  of  age — and  said:  ''Theo-  spring  crawling  out  beyond  the  projection 
dore,  you  have  the  mind  but  you  have  not  of  the  railing.  Only  great  self-control 
the  body,  and  without  the  help  of  the  allowed  her  to  reach  the  wooden  board 
body  the  mind  cannot  go  as  far  as  it  held  lightly  by  the  fingers  of  an  equally 
should.  You  must  make  your  body.  It  criminal  cousin,  and  by  an  agonized 
is  hard  drudgery  to  make  one's  body,  but  clutch  make  it  impossible  for  the  seesaw 
I  know  you  will  do  it."  The  little  boy  to  slide  down  with  its  two  foolhardy 
looked  up,  and  threw  back  his  head  in  a  riders. 

characteristic  fashion.    Then,  with  a  flash  Needless  to  say,  no  such  feat  was  ever 

of  those  white  teeth  which  later  in  life  be-  performed  again,  but  the  piazza  became 

came  so  well  known  that  when  he  was  the  happy  meeting-ground  of  all  the  boys 

police  commissioner  the  story  ran  that  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  and  there 

any  recreant  policeman  would  faint  if  he  not  only  Theodore  Roosevelt  but  many 

suddenly  came  face  to  face  with  a  set  of  of  his  friends  and  family  put  in  a  stock 

false  teeth  in  a  shop- window,  he  said:  of  sturdy  health  which  was  to  do  them 

^^  ril  make  my  body."  good  service  in  later  years.    At  the  same 

That  was  his  first  important  promise  time   the   children   of  that  house   were 

to  himself,  and  the  delicate  little  boy  be-  leading  the  normal  lives  of  other  Httle 

gan  his  work,  and  for  many  years  one  of  children,  except  for  the  individual  indus- 

my  most  vivid  recollections  is  seeing  hini  try  of  the  more  delicate  one,  who  put  his 

between   horizontal    bars    widening    his  hours  of  necessary  quiet  into  voracious 

chest  by  regular,  monotonous  motion —  reading  of  history  and  study  of  natural 

drudgery,  indeed,  but  a  drudgery  which  history. 

eventuated  in  his  being  not  only  the  Again  the  summers  were  the  special  de- 
apostle  but  the  exponent  of  the  strenuous  light  of  our  lives,  and  the  following  sev- 
life.  eral  summers  we  spent  on  the  Hudson 

What  fun  we  had  on  that  piazza  !    The  River,  at  or  near  Riverda^e,  where  warm 

first  Theodore  Roosevelt,  like  his  son,  was  friendships  were  formed  with  the  children 
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of  our  parents'  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  E.  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy 
R.  Pyne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Colgate. 

Groups  of  joyous  children  invented  and 
carried  into  effect  every  imaginable  game, 
and  as  ever  our  father  was  the  delightful 
collaborator  in  every  scheme  of  pleasure. 
There  began  Theo- 
dore's more  active 
collection  of  birds 
and  animals.  There 
he  advertised  for 
families  of  field- 
mice,  and  the  influx 
of  the  all-too-pro- 
lific Httle  animals 
was  terrifying  to 
the  heart  of  so  per- 
fect a  housekeeper 
as  my  mother.  The 
horror  produced  by 
the  discovery  of 
several  of  the 
above-named  fami- 
lies in  the  refriger- 
ator was  more  than 
trying  to  the  nerves 
of  one  less  devoted 
to  science.  My  sis- 
ter Anna,  the  most 
unselfish  of  older 
sisters,  was  the 
chief  sufferer  al- 
ways, as  in  spite  of 
her  extreme  youth 
— for  she  was  only 
four  years  older 
than  my  brother — 

her  unusual  ability  and  maturity  made 
her  seem  more  like  a  second  mother  than  a 
sister.  On  one  special  occasion  Theodore, 
having  advertised  and  offered  the  large 
sum  of  ten  cents  for  every  field-mouse 
and  thirty-five  cents  for  a  family,  left  for 
a  trip  to  the  Berkshire  hills,  and  my  poor 
sister  was  inundated  by  hundreds  of  ac- 
tive and  unattractive  families  of  field- 
mice,  while  clamoring  country  people  de- 
manded their  ten-cent  pieces  or  the  larger 
sum  irrelevantly  offered  by  the  absentee 
young  naturalist.  In  the  same  unselfish 
manner  my  sister  was  the  unwilling 
recipient  of  families  of  young  squirrels, 
guinea-pigs,  etc.,  and  I  can  see  her  still 
bringing  up  one  especially  delicate  family 


Corinne  Roosevelt, 
half 


of  squirrels  on  the  bottle,  and  also  beg- 
ging a  laundress  not  to  forsake  the  house- 
hold because  turtles  were  tied  to  her  tubs. 
Those  summers  on  the  Hudson  River 
stand  out  as  specially  happy  days.  As  I 
have  said  before,  we  were  allowed  great 
freedom,  although  never  license,  in  the 
summer-time,  and  situated  as  we  then 

were  with  a  group 
of  little  friends 
about  us,  the  long 
sweet  days  passed 
like  a  joyous  dream. 
Doctor  Hilborne 
West,  the  husband 
of  my  mother's  half- 
sister,  stands  promi- 
nently  out  as  a 
loved  figure  in  those 
childhood  hours. 
My  mother  writes 
of  him  as  follows: 
''Dr.  West  has 
made  himself  great- 
ly beloved  by  each 
child.  He  has  made 
boats  and  sailed 
them  with  Ellie;  has 
read  poetry  and 
acted  plays  with 
Conie;  and  has 
talked  science, 
medicine,  and  natu- 
ral history  with 
Teedie,  who  always 
craves  knowledge." 
In  spite  of  his 
craving  for  knowl- 
edge, the  boy  now 
nearly  fourteen  years  old  had  evidently, 
however,  the  normal  love  of  noise  and  rack- 
et, as  evinced  by  the  following  ''spread- 
eagle"  letter  to  his  aunt,  who,  in  her  turn, 
had  gone  abroad; 

"Dob's  Ferry,  July  9th,  72. 
"Dear  Auntie 

"  We  had  the  most  splendid  fun  on  the 
fourth  of  July.  At  eight  o'clock  we  com- 
menced with  a  discharge  of  three  packs 
of  firecrackers,  which  awoke  most  of  the 
people.  But  we  had  only  begun  now,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  six  boxes 
of  torpedoes  and  thirty-six  packs  of  fire- 
crackers kept  the  house  in  an  exceedingly 
lively  condition.    That  evening  it  rained 


i86g,  at  seven  and  a 
years. 
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which  made  us  postpone  the  fireworks  whom  I  hope  this  letter  will  find  in  health, 

untill  next  evening,  when  they  were  had  I  have  procured  many  birds,  of  kinds  new 

with  great  success,  excepting  the  balloons,  to  me,  here,  and  have  preserved  them, 

which  were  an  awful  swindle.     We  boys  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  for  the  time  being, 

assisted  by  firing  roman  candles,  flower-  so  will  close  this  short  epistle." 

pots  and  bengolas.    We  each  got  his  fair  This  in  a  boyish  hand,  which  is  begin- 

share  of  burns."  ning  to  show  the  character  of  the  young 

Ever  your  little  author. 

T.  D."  That  summer  of  1872  was  very  en- 
chanting, although  overshadowed  by  the 

It  was  during  that  summer  that  "Uncle  thought  of  another  "terrible  trip  to  Eu- 
Hill"  would  read  Shakespeare  to  us  under  rope,"  for  after  much  thought  my  father 
the  trees,  and  then  suggest  that  we  "dress  and  mother  had  decided  that  the  benefits 
up"  and  act  the  parts.  What  joy  it  was  of  a  winter  on  the  Nile  and  a  summer 
to  have  "Uncle  Hill"  teach  us  portions  of  studying  German  in  Dresden  would  out- 
the  famous  plays  of  all  the  ages,  and  weigh  the  possible  disadvantage  of  break- 
equally  famous  poems;  it  was  a  dehght  ing  into  the  regular  school  studies  of  the 
rather  than  a  task;  and  he  interspersed  his  three  children  of  the  20th  Street  nursery. 
Shakespeare  with  the  most  remarkable  Therefore,  the  whole  family  set  sail  again 
and,  to  our  childish  minds,  brilhant  dog-  in  the  autumn  of  1872. 
gerel,  sometimes  of  his  own  making,  that  After  a  delightfuLtime  with  the  uncles 
could  possibly  be  imagined — so  that  and  aunts  who  had  settled  in  England, 
Hamxlet's  soliloquy  one  day  seemed  quite  and  many  gay  excursions  to  Hampton 
as  palatable  as  "  Villikins  and  His  Dinah,"  Court  and  Bushey  Park,  and  other  places 
or  "Horum,  Chorum,  Sumpti  Vorum,"  of  interest,  we  went  by  way  of  Paris  and 
the  next.  To  show  the  relationship  be-  Brindisi  to  Alexandria,  and  after  some 
tween  the  charming  physician  of  Philadel-  weeks  in  Cairo  set  sail  on  a  dahabeah  for 
phia  (the  home  of  my  uncle  and  aunt,  three  months  on  the  Nile.  In  a  letter 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  West,  was  in  that  city)  from  my  brother  Elliott  to  my  aunt  he 
and  the  young  philosopher  of  New  York,  speaks  of  my  father's  purchase  of  a  small 
I  am  tempted  to  insert  a  letter  from  the  boat.  With  characteristic  disregard  of 
latter  to  the  former,  written  in  1873  from  the  historic  interest  of  the  Nile,  he  says: 
Paris,  on  our  second  trip  abroad.  "Teedie  and  I  won't  mind  the  Nile  very 

"From  Theodore  the  Philosopher  to  much  now  that  we  have  a  boat  to  row  in, 
Hilborne,  Elder  of  the  Church  of  Phila-  and  perhaps  it  won't  be  so  bad  after  all 
delphia.  Dated  from  Paris,  a  city  of  what  with  rowing,  boxing,  and  Christmas 
Gaul,  in  the  i6th  day  of  the  nth  month  and  playing,  in  between  lessons  and  the 
of  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ulysses,  ruins."  Reaching  Egypt,  the  same  young 
[I  imagine  that  General  Grant  was  then  lover  of  boxing  and  boats  writes  of  meet- 
President!]  Truly,  O  Hilborne!  this  is  ing  much  beloved  cousins,  and  again  the 
the  first  time  in  many  weeks  that  I  have  characters  of  EUie  and  Teedie  are  marked- 
been  able  to  write  you  concerning  our  ly  brought  out  in  the  childish  letter,  for 
affairs.  I  have  just  come  from  the  city  he  says:  "We  had  such  a  cosey  tea. 
of  Bonn  in  the  land  of  the  Teuton,  where  Frank  and  I  poured  tea  and  cut  up 
I  have  been  communing  with  our  fellow  chicken,  while  Teedie  and  Jimmie  [the 
labourer  James  of  Roosevelt,  surnamed  young  cousin  referred  to  in  Teedie's 
The  Doctor,  [our  first  cousin,  young  letter  to  Doctor  West]  talked  about 
James  West  Roosevelt]  whom  I  left  in  natural  history." 

good  health.  In  crossing  the  Sea  of  At-  The  experience  of  a  winter  on  the  Nile 
lantis  I  suffered  much  of  a  malady  called  was  a  very  wonderful  one  for  the  little 
sickness  of  the  sea,  but  am  now  in  good  American  children,  and  "Ellie's"  antic- 
health,  as  are  also  all  our  family.  I  ipations  were  more  than  carried  out. 
would  that  you  should  speak  to  the  sage  Before  we  actually  set  sail,  I  write  in  my 
Leidy  concerning  the  price  of  his  great  journal  of  our  wonderful  trip  to  the 
manuscript,  which  I  am  desirous  of  get-  Pyramids  and  our  impressions,  childish 
ting.     Give  my  regards  to  Susan  of  West,  ones,  of  course,  of  the  marvellous  bazaars; 
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and  then  we  finally  leave  Cairo  and  start 
on  the  journey  up  the  ancient  river.  I 
have  always  been  so  glad  that  our  trip 
was  before  the  days  of  the  railway  to 
Karnak,  for  nothing  could  have  been 
more  Oriental  and  unlike  modern  life 
than  the  slow  progress  of  our  dahabeah, 
the  Aboo  Erdan.  When  there  was  wind 
we  tacked  and  slowly  sailed,  for  the  boat 
was  old  and  bulky,  but  when  there  was 
no  wind  the  long  line  of  sailors  would  get 
out  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  tying 
themselves  to  the  rope  attached  to  the 
bow,  would  track  slowly  along,  bending 
their  bronzed  backs  with  the  effort  and 
singing  curious  crooning  songs. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  27,  I  write 
to  my  aunt:  "I  will  tell  you  about  my 
presents.  Amongst  others  I  got  a  pair 
of  pretty  vases,  and  Teedie  says  the  little 
birds  they  have  on  them  are  an  entirely 
new  species.  Teedie  and  Father  go  out 
shooting  every  day,  and  so  far  have  been 
very  lucky.  Teedie  is  always  talking 
about  it  whenever  he  comes  in  the  room, — 
in  fact  when  he  does  come  in  the  room 
you  always  hear  the  words  'bird'  and 
'skin.'    It  certainly  is  great  fun  for  him.'' 

In  connection  with  these  same  shoot- 
ing trips,  my  father  writes:  ''Teedie  took 
his  gun  and  shot  an  ibis  and  one  or  two 
other  specimens  this  morning  while  the 
crew  were  taking  breakfast.  Imagine 
seeing  not  only  flocks  of  these  birds,  re- 
garded as  so  rare  by  us  in  days  gone  by 
as  to  be  selected  as  a  subject  for  our  game 
of  *  twenty  questions ,'  but  also  of  storks, 
hawks,  owls,  pelicans,  and,  above  all, 
doves  innumerable.  I  presented  Teedie 
with  a  breech-loader  at  Christmas,  and 
he  was  perfectly  delighted.  It  was  en- 
tirely unexpected  to  him,  although  he  had 
been  shooting  with  it  as  mine.  He  is  a 
most  enthusiastic  sportsman  and  has  in- 
fused some  of  his  spirit  into  me.  Yester- 
day I  walked  through  the  bogs  with  him 
at  the  risk  of  sinking  hopelessly  and  help- 
lessly, for  hours,  and  carried  the  drago- 
man's gun,  which  is  a  muzzle-loader,  with 
which  I  only  shot  several  birds  quietly 
resting  upon  distant  limbs  and  fallen 
trees;  but  I  felt  I  must  keep  up  with 
Teedie.' '' 

The  boy  of  fourteen  with  his  indomi- 
table energy  was  already  leading  his 
equally  indomitable  father  into  new  fields 


of  action.  He  never  rested  from  his 
studies  in  natural  history.  When  not 
walking  through  quivering  bogs  or  ac- 
tually shooting  bird  and  beast,  he,  sur- 
rounded by  the  brown-faced  and  curious 
sailors,  would  seat  himself  on  the  deck  of 
the  dahabeah,  and  skin  and  stuff  the 
products  of  his  sport.  I  well  remember 
the  excitement  and,  be  it  confessed, 
anxiety  and  fear  inspired  in  the  hearts  of 
the  four  young  college  men  who,  on  an- 
other dahabeah,  accompanied  us  on  the 
Nile,  when  the  ardent  young  sportsman, 
mounted  on  an  uncontrollable  donkey, 
would  ride  unexpectedly  into  their  midst, 
his  gun  slung  across  his  shoulders  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  its  proximity  distinctly 
dangerous  as  he  bumped  absent-mindedly 
against  them.  When  not  actually  hunt- 
ing, he  was  willing  to  take  part  in  ex- 
ploration of  the  marvellous  old  ruins. 

In  a  letter  to  "Edie,"  I  say:  "The  other 
day  we  arrived  at  Edfoo,  and  we  all  went 
to  see  the  temple  together.  While  we 
were  there  Teedie,  Ellie,  lesi  (one  of  our 
sailors)  and  I  started  to  explore.  We 
went  into  a  little  dark  room  and  climbed 
in  a  hole  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
wall.  The  boys  had  candles.  It  was 
dark  crawling  along  the  passage  doubled 
up.  At  last  we  came  to  a  deep  hole,  into 
which  Teedie  dropped,  and  we  found  out 
it  was  a  mummy  pit.  It  didn't  go  very 
far  in,  but  it  all  seemed  very  exciting  to 
us  to  be  exploring  mummy  pits.  Some- 
times we  sail  head  foremost  and  some- 
times the  current  turns  us  all  the  way 
around, — and  I  wish  you  could  hear  the 
cries  of  the  sailors  when  anything  hap- 
pens." 

They  were  busy  days,  for  our  wise 
parents  insisted  upon  regularity  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  my  older  sister,  only  just 
eighteen,  gave  us  lessons  in  both  French 
and  English  in  the  early  morning  before 
we  went  on  the  wonderful  excursions  to 
the  great  temples,  or  before  "Teedie" 
was  allowed  to  escape  for  his  shooting 
expeditions.  I  do  not  think  the  three 
months'  absence  from  school  was  any 
detriment,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
stimulating  interest  which  that  wonderful 
trip  on  the  Nile  gave  to  my  brothers  and 
me,  I  can  still  see,  in  retrospect,  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,  the  great  temple  of  Kar- 
nak as  we  visited  it  by  moonlight;    the 
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majestic  colossi  at  Medinet  Haboo,  and 
the  more  beautiful  and  delicate  ruins  of 
Philae.  Often  my  father  would  read 
Eg}q)tian  history  to  us,  or  explain  the 
kind  of  architecture  which  we  were  see- 
ing, but,  always,  interspersed  with  more 
serious  instruction,  there  were  merry 
walks  and  games  and  wonderful  picnic 
excursions,  so  that  the  winter  on  the  Nile 
comes  back  to  me  as  one  of  romantic  in- 
terest mixed  with  the  usual  fun  and  cheer- 
ful intercourse  of  our  ordinary  family  life. 
The  four  young  men  who  had  chartered 
the  dahabeah  Rachel  were  Nathaniel 
Thayer  and  Frank  Merriam  of  Boston, 
Augustus  Jay  of  New  York,  and  Harry 
Godey  of  Philadelphia,  and  these  four 
friends,  with  the  addition  of  other  ac- 
quaintances whom  we  frequently  met, 
made  for  my  sister  and  my  parents  a  de- 
lightful circle,  into  which  we  little  ones 
were  welcomed  in  a  most  gracious  way. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  charms  of  the 
Nile  and  the  fun  we  frequently  had,  I 
write  on  February  i  from  Thebes  to  my 
little  playmate  "  Edie,"  with  rather  melan- 
choly reminiscence  of  a  more  congenial 
past.  ''My  own  darling  Edie,"  I  say, 
''Don't  you  remember  what  fun  we  used 
to  have  out  in  the  country,  and  don't  you 
remember  the  day  we  got  Pony  Grant  up 
in  the  Chauncey's  summer  house  and 
couldn't  get  him  down  again,  and  how 
we  always  were  losing  Teedie's  india 
rubber  shoes  ?  I  remember  it  so  perfect- 
ly, and  what  fun  it  was!"  I  evidently 
feel  that  such  adventures  were  preferable 
to  those  in  which  we  were  indulging  in  far- 
away Egypt,  although  I  conscientiously 
describe  the  ear  on  one  of  the  colossi  at 
Medinet  Haboo  as  being  four  feet  high, 
and  the  temple,  I  state,  with  great  ac- 
curacy, has  twelve  columns  at  the  north 
and  ten  on  either  side  !  I  seem,  however, 
to  be  glad  to  come  back  from  that  ex- 
pedition to  Medinet  Haboo,  for  I  state 
that  I  wish  she  could  see  our  dahabeah, 
which  is  a  regular  little  home.  I  don't 
approve — in  this  same  letter — of  the 
dancing-girls,  which  my  parents  allowed 
me  to  see  one  evening.  With  early  Vic- 
torian criticism,  I  state  that  "there  is  not 
a  particle  of  grace  in  their  motions,  for 
they  only  wriggle  their  bodies  like  a 
snake,"  and  that  I  really  feel  they  were 
very  unattractive — thus  proving  that  the 


little  girl  of  eleven  in  1873  was  more  or 
less  prim  in  her  tastes.  I  delight,  how- 
ever, in  a  poem  which  I  copy  for  "Edie," 
the  first  lines  of  which  have  rung  in  my 
ears  for  many  a  long  day: 

"Alas !  must  I  say  it,  fare — farewell  to  thee, 
Mysterious  Egypt,  great  land  of  the  flea, 
And  thy  Thebaic  temples,  Luxor  and  Karnac, 
Where  the  natives  change  slowly  from  yellow 

to  black. 
Shall  I  ne'er  see  thy  plain,  so  fraught  with 

renown. 
Where  the  shadoof  go  up  and  the  shadoof  go 

down. 
Which  two  natives  bend  over  and  sing. 
While  their  loins  are  concealed  by  a  simple 

shoe  string." 

This  verse,  in  spite  of  the  reference  to 
the  lack  of  clothes  of  the  stalwart  natives, 
evidently  did  not  shock  my  sensibilities 
as  much  as  the  motions  of  the  dancing- 
girls.  Farther  on  in  the  letter  I  describe 
the  New  Year's  eve  party,  and  how  Mr. 
Merriam  sang  a  song  which  I  (Conie) 
liked  very  much,  and  which  was  called 
*' She's  Naughty  But  So  Nice."  "Tee- 
die,"  however,  did  not  care  for  that  song, 
but  preferred  one  called  "Aunt  Dinah," 
because  one  verse  ran:  "  My  love  she  am  a 
giraffe,  a  two-humped  camamile."  [Mu- 
sic had  apparently  only  charms  to  soothe 
him  when  suggestive  of  his  beloved  ani- 
mal studies.]  From  Thebes  also  my 
brother  writes  to  his  aunt  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  letters  of  his  boy- 
hood: 

"Near  Kom  Obos,  Jan.  26th,  1873. 
"Dear  Aunt  Annie: 

"  My  right  hand  having  recovered  from 
the  imaginary  attack  from  which  it  did 
not  suffer,  I  proceed  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  present,  which  very  much  delighted 
me.  We  are  now  on  the  Nile  and  have 
been  on  that  great  and  mysterious  river 
for  over  a  month.  I  think  I  have  never 
enjoyed  myself  so  much  as  in  this  month. 
There  has  always  been  something  to  do, 
for  we  could  always  fall  back  upon  shoot- 
ing when  everything  else  failed  us.  And 
then  we  had  those  splendid  and  grand 
old  ruins  to  see,  and  one  of  them  will 
stock  you  with  thoughts  for  a  month. 
The  temple  that  I  enjoyed  most  was 
Karnak.  We  saw  it  by  moonlight.  I 
never  was  impressed  by  anything  so 
much.     To  wander  among  those  great 
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columns  under  the  same  moon  that  had 
looked  down  on  them  for  thousands  of 
years  was  awe-inspiring;  it  gave  rise  to 
thoughts  of  the  ineffable,  the  unutterable; 
thoughts  which  you  cannot  express,  which 
cannot  be  uttered,  which  cannot  be  an- 
swered until  after  The  Great  Sleep." 

Here  the  little  philosopher  breaks  off, 
and  continues  in  less  serious  mood  on 
February  9. 

"I  have  had  great  enjoyment  from  the 
shooting  here,  as  I  have  procured  between 
one  and  two  hundred  skins.  I  expect  to 
procure  some  more  in  Syria.  Inform 
Emlen  of  this.  As  you  are  probably 
aware.  Father  presented  me  on  Christmas 
with  a  double-barrelled  breech  loading 
shot  gun,  which  I  never  move  on  shore 
without,  excepting  on  Sundays.  The 
largest  bird  I  have  yet  killed  is  a  Crane 
which  I  shot  as  it  rose  from  a  lagoon  near 
Thebes.  ^     . 

"The  sporting  is  injurious  to  my  trou- 
sers. 

"Now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
dress  I  may  as  well  mention  that  the 
dress  of  the  inhabitants  up  to  ten  years 
of  age  is  nothing.  After  that  they  put  on 
a  shirt  descended  from  some  remote 
ancestor,  and  never  take  it  off  till  the  day 
of  their  death. 

"Mother  is  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  indigestion,  but  the  rest  are  all  well 
and  send  love  to  you  and  our  friends,  in 
which  I  join  sincerely,  and  remain. 

Your  Most  Affectionate  Nephew, 
T.  Roosevelt,  Jr." 

The  adoration  of  his  little  sister  for  the 
erudite  "Teedie"  is  shown  in  every 
letter,  especially  in  the  letters  to  their 
mutual  little  friend  "Edie."  On  January 
25  this  admiration  is  summed  up  in  a 
postscript  which  says:  "Teedie  is  out 
shooting  now.  He  is  quite  professionist 
[No  higher  praise  could  apparently  be 
given  than  this  remarkable  word.]  in 
shooting,  skinning  and  stuffing,  and  he  is 
so  satisfied."  This  expression  seems  to 
sum  up  the  absolute  sense  of  well-being 
during  that  wonderful  winter  of  the  deli- 
cate boy,  who,  in  spite  of  his  delicacy,  al- 
ways achieved  his  heart's  desire. 

In  the  efforts  of  his  little  sister  to  be  a 


worthy  companion,  I  find  in  my  diary 
written  that  same  winter  of  the  Nile,  one 
abortive  struggle  on  my  own  part  to  be- 
come a  naturalist.  On  the  page  at  the 
end  of  my  journal  I  write  in  large  letters: 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

''quail" 

"Ad.  near  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Novem- 
ber 27  th,  1872.  Length  5 —  Expanse 
13.0  Wings  5  Tail  1.3 — Bill  5.  Tarsus 
1.2  Middle  Toe  i.i    Hind  Toe  .3" 

Under  these  mystic  signs  is  a  more 
elaborate  and  painstaking  description  of 
the  above  bird.  I  can  see  my  brother 
now  giving  me  a  serious  lecture  on  the 
subject,  and  trying  to  inspire  a  mind  at 
that  time  securely  closed  to  all  such  in- 
terests to  open  at  least  a  crack  of  its 
reluctant  door — for  "Teedie"  felt  that  to 
walk  with  blind  eyes  in  a  world  of  such 
fluttering  excitement  as  was  made  for 
him  by  the  birds  of  the  air,  showed  an 
innate  depravity  which  he  wished  with 
all  his  soul  to  cure  in  his  beloved  little 
sister.  At  the  end  of  my  description  of 
the  quail  I  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  only 
once  again  make  an  excursion  into  the 
natural  history  of  the  great  land  of  Egypt, 
only  once  more  do  I  ever  struggle  with  the 
description  of  a  bird  called  this  time  by 
the  curious  name  of  "Ziczac."  (Could 
this  be  "Zigzag,"  or  was  it  simply  my 
childish  mind  that  zigzagged  in  its  painful 
efforts  to  follow  the  impossible  trail  of  my 
elder  brother?)  In  my  account  of  this, 
to  say  the  least,  unusual  bird  I  remark: 
"Tarsus  not  finished."  Whether  /  have 
not  finished  the  tarsus,  or  whether  the 
bird  itself  had  an  arrested  development  of 
some  kind,  I  do  not  explain;  and  on  the 
blank  page  opposite  this  final  effort  in 
scientific  adventure  I  finish  as  I  began,  by 
the  words  "Natural  History,"  and  under- 
neath them  to  explain  my  own  unsuccess- 
ful efforts,  I  write:  "My  Brother,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Esq."  Whether  I  had 
decided  that  all  natural  history  was 
summed  up  in  that  magic  name,  or 
whether  from  that  time  on  I  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  all  natural  history  to  my 
brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  I  do 
not  know;  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
from  that  day  to  this  far  distant  one,  I 
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have  never  again  dipped  into  the  mys-  point  of  beauty,  the  vision  of  the  Con- 

tery  of  mandibles  and  tarsi.  vent  of  Mar  Saba  on  the  high  hill  not  far 

And  now  the  Nile  days  were  over  and  from  Hebron,  and  beyond  all  else  the  blue 

we  were  back  again  in  Cairo  and  plan-  sparkling  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea — all  re- 

ning   for  the  further  interest  of  a  trip  main   in.  my   memory   as   a  wonderful 

through    the  Holy  Land.     Mr.   Thayer  panorama  of  romance  and  delight, 

and  Mr.  Jay,  two  of  the  young  friends  .  Arab  sheiks  visited  us  frequently  in  the 

who  had  accompanied  us  on  the  Nile,  de-  evening  and  brought  their  followers  to 

cided  to  join  our  party,  and  after  a  short  dance  for  us,  and  wherever  my  father 

stay  in  Cairo  we  again  left  for  Alexandria,  went  he  accumulated  friends  of  all  kinds 

and  thence  sailed  for  Jaffa.    In  my  diary  and  colors,  and  we,  his  children,  shared 

I  write  at  the  Convent  of  Ramleh,  be-  in  the  marvellous  atmosphere  he  created, 

tween    Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  where  we  I  remember,  in  connection  with  the  Dead 

spent  our  first  night:  "In  Jaffa  we  chose  Sea,  that  '"Teedie"  and  Mr.  Jay  decided 

our  horses,  which  was  very  exciting,  and  that  they  could  sink  in  it,  although  the 

started  on  our  long  ride.     After  three  guides  had  warned  them  that  the  salt 

hours  of  delightful  riding  through  a  great  was  so  buoyant  that  it  was  impossible  for 

many  green  fields,  we  reached  this  con-  any  living  thing  to  sink  in  the  waters 

vent  and  found  they  had  no  room  for  (the  Dead  Sea  was  about  the  most  alive 

ladies,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  sea  that  I  personally  have  ever  seen),  and 

go  into  one  part  of  the  building  as  it  was  so  the  two  adventurous  ones  undertook 

against  the  rules,  but  at  last  Father  got  to  dive,  and  tried  to  remain  under  water, 

the  old  monks  to  allow  us  to  come  into  "Teedie"   fortunately   relinquished    the 

another  part  of  the  convent  for  just  one  effort  ahnost  immediately,  but  Mr.  Jay, 

night."  who  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  struggled  to  re- 

"  Father,"  like  his  namesake,  almost  main  at  the  bottom,  suffered  the  ill  effects 

always  got  what  he  wanted.  from  crusted  salt  in  eyes  and  ears  for 

From  that  time  on  one  adventure  after  many  hours  after  leaving  the  water, 
another  followed.  I  write  of  many  nice  For  about  three  weeks  we  rode  through 
gallops,  and  of  my  horse  lying  down  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  my  memory  of  many 
the  middle  of  streams;  and,  incidentally,  flowers  remains  as  one  of  the  charms  of 
with  less  interest,  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  trip.  Later,  led  in  the  paths  of 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre !  botany  by  a  beloved  friend,  I  often  longed 
Antonio  Sapienza  proved  to  be  an  admi-  to  go  back  to  that  land  of  flowers;  but 
rable  dragoman,  and  always  the  practical  then  to  my  childish  eyes  they  meant 
part  of  the  tenting  cavalcade  started  early  nothing  but  beauty  and  delight, 
in  the  morning,  and  therefore  as  the  rest  After  returning  to  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa 
of  us  rode  over  the  hills  in  the  later  after-  we  took  ship  again  and  landed  this  time 
noon  we  would  see  arranged  cosily  in  at  Beyrout,  and  started  on  another  camp- 
some  beautiful  valley  the  white  tents,  ing  trip  to  Damascus,  through  perhaps 
with  the  curling  smoke  from  the  kitchen-  the  most  beautiful  scenery  which  we  had 
tent  already  rising  with  the  promise  of  a  yet  enjoyed.  During  that  trip  also  we 
delightful  dinner.  had  various  adventures.     I  describe  in 

Over  Jordan  we  went,  and  what  a  very  my  diary  how  my  father  at  one  of  our 

great  disappointment  Jordan  was  to  our  stopping-places  brought  to  our  tents  some 

childish  minds,  which  had  always  pic-  beautiful   young   Arab   girls,   how   they 

tured  dashing  waves  as  the  Israelitish  gave  us  oranges  and  nuts,  and  how  cor- 

chariots  sank  in  the  river.     This  Jordan  dially  they  begged  us,  when  a  great  storm 

was  a  little  stream  hardly  more  impressive  came  up  and  our  tents  were  blown  away, 

than  the  brook  at  our  old  home  at  Madi-  to  come  for  shelter  to  their  quaint  little 

son,  and  we  could  not  quite  accustom  our-  houses. 

selves  to  the  disappointment.     But  Jeru-  Even  to  the  minds  of  the  children  of 

salem,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  gates,  eleven   and   fourteen   years   of   age   the 

its  old  churches,  the  high  Mount  of  Olives,  great  temple  of  Baalbek  proved  a  lure 

the  Httle  town  of  Bethlehem  not  far  away,  of  beauty,  and  the  diary  sagely  remarks 

and  even  more  interesting  from  the  stand-  that ''  It  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  Karnak, 
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although  in  an  entirely  different  way,  as 
Baalbek  has  delicate  columns,  and  Kar- 
nak  great,  massive  columns."  The 
beauty,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  such 
interest  as  the  mysterious  little  subter- 
ranean passages,  and  I  tell  how  *'Teedie" 
helped  me  to  climb  the  walls  and  little 
tower,  and  to  crawl  through  these  same 
unexplored  dark  places. 

The  ride  into  Damascus  itself  remains 
in  my  mind  still  as  an  expedition  of  glam- 
our, for  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  by  a  high  cliff,  and  the  city  burst 
upon  us  with  great  suddenness,  its  min- 
arets stretching  their  delicate,  arrow-like 
spires  to  the  sky  in  so  Oriental  a  fashion 
that  even  the  practical  hearts  of  the  little 
American  children  responded  with  a  thrill 
of  excitement.  Again,  after  an  interest- 
ing stay  in  Damascus,  we  made  our  way 
back  to  Beyrout. 

We  started  on  another  steamer,  and 
my  father  writes  on  March  28,  1873: 

"Steamer  off  Rhodes. 
"Teedie  is  in  great  spirits,  as  the  sailors 
have  caught  for  him  numerous  specimens, 
which  he  stuffs  on  deck,  to  the  edification 
of  a  large  audience." 

I  write  during  the  same  transit,  after 
stopping  at  Athens,  that  *'It  is  a  very 
lovely  town,  and  that  I  should  have 
liked  to  stay  there  longer,  but  that  was 
not  to  be." 

"Ellie"  describes  also  the  wonderful 
rides  in  Constantinople,  and  many  other 
joys  planned  by  our  indulgent  and  yat 
wise  parents.  From  that  same  city, 
called  because  of  its  many  steeples  The 
City  of  Minarets,  "Teedie"  writes  to  his 
little  friend  Edith: 


*'I  think  I  have  enjoyed  myself  more 
this  winter  than  I  ever  did  before.  Much 
to  add  to  my  enjoyment  Father  gave  me 
a  gun  at  Christmas,  which  rendered  me 
happy  and  the  rest  of  the  family  miser- 
able. 

''I  killed  several  hundred  birds  with  it, 
and  then  went  and  lost  it !  I  think  I  en- 
joyed the  time  in  Egypt  most,  and  after 
that  I  had  the  most  fun  while  camping 
out  in  Syria, 

"While  camping  out  we  were  on  horse- 
back for  several  hours  of  each  day,  and 
as  I  like  riding  ever  so  much,  and  as  the 
Syrian  horses  are  very  good,  we  had  a 
splendid  time.  While  riding  I  bothered 
the  family  somewhat  by  carrying  the  gun 
over  my  shoulder,  and  on  the  journey  to 
the  Jordan,  when  I  was  on  the  most 
spirited  horse  I  ever  rode,  I  bothered  the 
horse  too,  as  was  evidenced  by  his  run- 
ning away  several  times  when  the  gun 
struck  him  too  hard.  Our  tent  life  had 
a  good  many  adventures  in  it.  Once  it 
rained  very  hard  and  the  rain  went  into 
our  open  trunks.  Another  time  our  tents 
were  almost  blown  away  in  a  rough  wind, 
and  once  I  hunted  a  couple  of  jackals  for 
two  or  three  miles  as  fast  as  the  horse 
could  go. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  Roosevelt,  Jr." 

This  little  missive  sums  up  the  joy  of 
"Teedie's"  winter  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  so  it  seems  a  fitting  moment  to  turn 
to  other  interests  and  occupations,  leav- 
ing the  wonderful  land  of  the  Pyramids 
and  that  sacred  land  of  mountains  and 
flowers  behind  us  in  a  glow  of  child  memo- 
ries, which  as  year  followed  year  became 
brighter  rather  than  dimmer. 


(To  be  continued.) 


POEMS 

BY    JOHN    DRINKWATER 
VOCATION 

This  be  my  pilgrimage  and  goal, 

Daily  to  march  and  find 
The  secret  phrases  of  the  soul, 

The  evangels  of  the  mind. 

While  easy  tongues  are  lightly  heard, 

Let  me  with  them  be  great 
Who  still  upon  the  perfect  word 

As  heavenly  fowlers  wait. 

In  taverns  none  will  I  be  seen 

But  can  my  daemon  teach 
My  cloudy  thought  to  wash  all  clean 

In  the  bright  sun  of  speech. 

FAIRFORD   NIGHTINGALES 

The  nightingales  at  Fairford  sing 
As  though  it  were  a  common  thing 
To  make  the  day  melodious 
With  tones  that  use  to  visit  us 
Only  when  thrush  and  blackbird  take 
Their  sleep  nor  know  the  moon's  awake. 

These  nightingales  they  sing  at  noon. 
Not  lyric  lone,  but  threading  June 
With  songs  of  many  nightingales, 
Till  the  meridian  summer  pales, 
And  here  by  day  that  spectral  will 
Is  spending  its  enchantment  still. 

Nor  shyly  in  far  woodland  bowers. 
But  walled  among  the  garden  flowers. 
The  Fairford  nightingales  are  free. 
That  so  the  fabled  melody 
Is  from  the  haunted  groves  of  Thrace 
Falling  on  Fairford  market-place. 

O  nightingales  that  leave  the  night 

To  join  the  melodists  of  light. 

And  leave  your  coppiced  gloom  to  dare 

The  fellowship  forsaken  there. 

Fresh  hours,  fresh  leaves  can  dispossess 

Nor  spell  your  music's  loneliness. 
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Illustration  by  C.  F.  Peters 


PART   I — Continued 


IX 


GOYA 


UNCH  was  over  and 
Soames  mounted  to  the 
picture-gallery  in  his  house 
near  Mapledurham.  He 
had  what  Annette  called 
*'a  grief.'*  Fleur  was  not 
yet  home.  She  had  been  expected  on 
Wednesday;  had  wired  that  it  would  be 
Friday;  and  again  on  Friday  that  it  would 
be  Sunday  afternoon;  and  here  were  her 
aunt,  and  her  cousins  the  Cardigans,  and 
this  fellow  Profond,  and  everything  flat 
as  a  pancake  for  the  want  of  her.  He 
stood  before  his  Gauguin — sorest  point  of 
his  collection.  He  had  bought  the  ugly 
great  thing  with  two  early  Matisses  be- 
fore the  war,  because  there  was  such  a  fuss 
about  those  Post-Impressionist  chaps. 
And  now  they  were  old-fashioned  already 
without  ever  having  had  a  chance  to  go 
up  in  price,  and  he  had  always  thought 
them  hideous  into  the  bargain.  He  was 
wondering  whether  Profond  would  take 
them  off  his  hands — the  fellow  seemed  not 
to  know  what  to  do  with  his  money — 
when  he  heard  his  sister's  voice  say:  *'I 
think  that's  a  horrid  thing,  Soames,"  and 
saw  that  Winifred  had  followed  him  up. 
" Oh  !  you  do?^''  he  said  dryly;  "  I  gave 
five  hundred  for  it." 

"  Fancy !  Women  aren't  made  like  that 
even  if  they  are  black." 

Soames  uttered  a  glum  laugh.  "You 
didn't  come  up  to  tell  me  that." 

"No.    Do  you  know  that  Jolyon's  boy 
is  staying  with  Val  and  his  wife?" 
Soames  spun  round. 
"What?" 

"Yes,"  drawled  Winifred;  "he's  gone 
to  live  with  them  there  while  he  learns 
farming." 

Soames  had  turned  away,  but  her  voice 


pursued  him  as  he  walked  up  and  down. 
"I  warned  Val  that  neither  of  them  was 
to  be  spoken  to  about  old  matters." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?" 

Winifred  shrugged  her  substantial 
shoulders. 

"Fleur  does  what  she  likes.  You've 
always  spoiled  her.  Besides,  my  dear 
boy,  what's  the  harm?" 

"  The  harm ! "  muttered  Soames.  "  Why, 
she — "  he  checked  himself.  The  Juno, 
the  handkerchief,  Fleur's  eyes,  her  ques- 
tions, and  now  this  delay  in  her  return — 
the  symptoms  seemed  to  him  so  sinister 
that,  faithful  to  his  nature,  he  could  not 
part  with  them. 

"I  think  you  take  too  much  care,"  said 
Winifred;  "if  I  were  you,  I  should  tell  her 
of  that  old  matter.  It's  no  good  thinking 
that  girls  in  these  days  are  as  they  used 
to  be.  Where  they  pick  up  their  knowl- 
edge I  can't  tell,  but  they  seem  to  know 
everything." 

Over  Soames'  face,  closely  composed, 
passed  a  sort  of  spasm,  and  Winifred 
added  hastily: 

"If  you  don't  like  to  speak  of  it,  I 
could  for  you." 

Soames  shook  his  head.  Unless  there 
was  absolute  necessity  the  thought  that 
his  adored  daughter  should  learn  of  that 
old  scandal  hurt  his  pride  too  much. 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  yet.  Never  if  I 
can  help  it." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear.  Think  what  peo- 
ple are!" 

"Twenty  years  is  a  long  time,"  mut- 
tered Soames,  "outside  our  family,  who's 
likely  to  remember?" 

Winifred  was  silenced.  She  inclined 
more  and  more  to  that  peace  and  quiet- 
ness of  which  Montague  Dartie  had  de- 
prived her  in  her  youth.  And,  since  pic- 
tures always  depressed  her,  she  soon  went 
down  again. 
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Soames  passed  into  the  corner  where, 
side  by  side,  hung  his  real  Goya,  and  the 
copy  of  the  fresco  ^'La  Vendimia."  His 
acquisition  of  the  real  Goya  rather  beau- 
tifully illustrated  the  cobweb  of  vested 
interests  and  passions,  which  mesh  the 
bright-winged  fly  of  human  life.  The 
real  Goya's  noble  owner's  ancestor  had 
come  into  possession  of  it  during  some 
Spanish  war — it  was  in  a  word  loot.  The 
noble  owner  had  remained  in  ignorance 
of  its  value  until  in  the  nineties  an  en- 
terprising critic  discovered  that  a  Span- 
ish painter  named  Goya  was  a  genius. 
It  was  only  a  fair  Goya,  but  almost  unique 
in  England,  and  the  noble  owner  became 
a  marked  man.  Having  many  posses- 
sions and  that  aristocratic  culture  which, 
independent  of  mere  sensuous  enjoyment, 
is  founded  on  the  sounder  principle  that 
one  must  know  everything  and  be  fear- 
fully interested  in  life,  he  had  fully  in- 
tended to  keep  an  article  which  con- 
tributed to  his  reputation  while  he  was 
alive,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  nation  after 
he  was  dead.  Fortunately  for  Soames, 
the  House  of  Lords  was  violently  at- 
tacked in  1909,  and  the  noble  owner  be- 
came alarmed  and  angry.  *'If,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "they  think  they  can  have  it 
both  ways  they  are  very  much  mistaken. 
So  long  as  they  leave  me  in  quiet  enjoy- 
ment the  nation  can  have  some  of  my 
pictures  at  my  death.  But  if  the  nation 
is  going  to  bait  me,  and  rob  me  like  this, 

I'm  damned  if  I  won't  sell  the lot. 

They  can't  have  my  private  property  and 
my  public  spirit — both."  He  brooded  in 
this  fashion  for  several  months  till  one 
morning,  after  reading  the  speech  of  a 
certain  statesman,  he  telegraphed  to  his 
agent  to  come  down  and  bring  Bodkin. 
On  going  over  the  collection  Bodkin,  than 
whose  opinion  on  market  values  none  was 
more  sought,  pronounced  that  with  a 
free  hand  to  sell  to  America,  Germany, 
and  other  places  where  there  was  an  in- 
terest in  art,  a  lot  more  money  could  be 
made  than  l3y  selling  in  England.  The 
noble  owner's  public  spirit — he  said — ^was 
well  known  but  the  pictures  were  unique. 
The  noble  owner  put  this  opinion  in  his 
pipe  and  smoked  it  for  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  read  another  speech 
by  the  same  statesman,  and  telegraphed 
to  his  agents:  "  Give  Bodkin  a  free  hand." 


It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Bodkin  con- 
ceived the  idea  which  salved  the  Goya 
and  two  other  unique  pictures  for  the 
native  country  of  the  noble  owner.  With 
one  hand  Bodkin  proffered  the  pictures  to 
the  foreign  market,  with  the  other  he 
formed  a  list  of  private  British  collectors. 
Having  obtained  what  he  considered  the 
highest  possible  bids  from  across  the  seas, 
he  submitted  pictures  and  bids  to  the  pri- 
vate British  collectors,  and  invited  them, 
of  their  public  spirit,  to  outbid.  In  three 
instances  (including  the  Goya)  out  of 
twenty-one  he  was  successful.  And  why  ? 
One  of  the  private  collectors  made  but- 
tons— he  had  made  so  many  that  he  de- 
sired that  his  wife  should  be  called  Lady 
"Buttons."  He  therefore  bought  an 
unique  picture  at  great  cost,  and  gave  it 
to  the  nation.  It  was  "part,"  his  friends 
said,  "of  his  general  game."  The  second 
of  the  private  collectors  was  an  Americo- 
phobe,  and  bought  an  unique  picture  to 
"  spite  the  damned  Yanks."  The  third  of 
the  private  collectors  was  Soames,  who — 
more  sober  than  either  of  the  others — 
bought  after  a  visit  to  Madrid,  because 
he  was  certain  that  Goya  was  still  on  the 
up  grade.  Goya  was  not  booming  at  the 
moment,  but  he  would  come  again;  and, 
looking  at  that  portrait,  Hogarthian, 
Manetesque  in  its  directness,  but  with  its 
own  queer  sharp  beauty  of  paint,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  still  that  he  had  made 
no  error,  heavy  though  the  price  had  been 
— heaviest  he  had  ever  paid.  And  next 
to  it  was  hanging  the  copy  of  "La  Vendi- 
mia." There  she  was — the  little  wretch — 
looking  back  at  him  in  her  dreamy  mood, 
the  mood  he  loved  best  because  he  felt  so 
much  safer  when  she  looked  like  that. 

He  was  still  gazing  when  the  scent  of  a 
cigar  impinged  on  his  nostrils,  and  a  voice 
said: 

"Well,  Mr.  Forsyde,  .whad  you  goin* 
to  do  with  this  small  lot?" 

That  Belgian  chap,  whose  mother — 
as  if  Flemish  blood  were  not  enough — had 
been  Armenian !  Subduing  a  natural  ir- 
ritation, he  said: 

"Are  you  a  judge  of  pictures?" 

"Well,  I've  god  a  small  lot  myself." 

"  Any  Post-Impressionists  ?  " 

"Ye-es,  I  rather  like  them." 

"What  do  you  think  of  this?"  said 
Soames,  pointing  to  the  Gauguin. 


La  Vendimia.     By  Goya. 
In  the  Museum  del  Prado. 


Monsieur  Profond  protruded  his  lower 
lip  and  short  pointed  beard. 

"Rather  fine,  I  think/'  he  said;  "do 
you  wand  to  sell  it?" 

Soames  checked  his  instinctive  "Not 
particularly" — he  would  not  chaffer  with 
this  alien. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Whad  do  you  wand  for  it?" 

"What  I  gave." 

"All  righd,"  said  Monsieur  Profond. 
"I'll  be  glad  to  take  that  small  picture. 
Post-Impressionists — they're  awful  dead, 
but  they're  amusin'.     I  don'   care  for 


pictures  much,  but  I've  got  some,  just  a 
small  lot." 

"What  do  you  care  for?" 

Monsieur  Profond  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"Life's  awful  like  a  lot  of  monkeys 
scramblin'  for  empdy  nuts." 

"You're  young,"  said  Soames.  If  the 
fellow  must  make  a  generalization,  he 
needn't  suggest  that  the  forms  of  prop- 
erty lacked  solidity ! 

"I  don'  worry,"  replied  Monsieur  Pro- 
fond smiling;  "we're  born,  and  we  die. 
Half  the  world's  starvin'.    I  feed  a  small 
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lot  of  babies  out  in  my  mother's  coun- 
try; but  whad's  the  use?  Mighd  as  well 
throw  my  money  in  the  river." 

Soames  looked  at  him,  and  turned  back 
toward  his  Goya.  He  didn't  know  what 
the  fellow  wanted. 

"Whad  shall  I  make  my  check  for?" 
pursued  Monsieur  Profond. 

"Five  hundred,"  said  Soames  shortly; 
''but  I  don't  want  you  to  take  it  if  you 
don't  care  for  it  more  than  that." 

"Thad's  all  righd,"  said  Monsieur 
Profond;  "I'll  be  'appy  to  'ave  that  pic- 
ture." 

He  wrote  a  check  with  a  fountain-pen 
heavily  chased  with  gold.  Soames 
watched  the  process  uneasily.  How  on 
earth  had  the  fellow  known  that  he 
wanted  to  sell  that  picture?  Monsieur 
Profond  held  out  the  check. 

"The  English  are  awful  funny  about 
pictures,"  he  said.  "So  are  the  French, 
so  are  my  people.  They're  all  awful 
funny." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Soames 
stiffly. 

"It's  like  hats,"  said  Monsieur  Pro- 
fond enigmatically,  "small  or  large, 
turnin'  up  or  down — just  the  fashion. 
Awful  funny."  And,  smiling,  he  drifted 
out  of  the  gallery  again,  blue  and  solid 
like  the  smoke  of  his  excellent  cigar. 

Soames  had  taken  the  check,  feeling  as 
if  the  intrinsic  value  of  ownership  had 
been  called  in  question.  "He's  a  cos- 
mopoHtan,"  he  thought,  watching  Pro- 
fond emerge  from  under  the  veranda  with 
Annette,  and  saunter  down  the  lawn  to- 
ward the  river.  What  his  wife  saw  in 
the  fellow  he  didn't  know,  unless  it  was 
that  he  could  speak  her  language;  and 
there  passed  in  Soames  what  Monsieur 
Profond  would  have  called  a  "small 
doubt"  whether  Annette  was  not  too 
handsome  to  be  walking  with  any  one  so 
"cosmopolitan."  Even  at  that  distance 
he  could  see  the  blue  fumes  from  Pro- 
fond's  cigar  wreath  out  in  the  quiet 
sunlight;  and  his  gray  buckskin  shoes, 
and  his  gray  hat — the  fellow  was  a  dandy  ! 
And  he  could  see  that  quick  turn  of  his 
wife's  head,  so  very  straight  on  her  de- 
sirable neck  and  shoulders.  That  turn 
of  her  neck  always  seemed  to  him  a  little 
too  showy,  and  in  the  "Queen  of  all  I  sur- 
vey" manner — not  quite  distinguished. 


He  watched  them  walk  along  the  path  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.  A  young  man 
in  flannels  joined  them  down  there — a 
Sunday  caller  no  doubt,  from  up  the 
river.  He  went  back  to  his  Goya.  He 
was  still  staring  at  that  replica  of  Fleur, 
and  worrying  over  Winifred's  news,  when 
his  wife's  voice  said: 

"Mr.  Michael  Mont,  Soames.  You 
invited  him  to  see  your  pictures." 

There  was  the  cheerful  young  man  of 
the  Gallery  off  Cork  Street ! 

"Turned  up,  you  see,  sir;  I  live  only 
four  miles  from  Pangbourne.  Jolly  day, 
isn't  it?" 

Confronted  with  the  results  of  his  ex- 
pansiveness,  Soames  scrutinized  his  visi- 
tor. The  young  man's  mouth  was  exces- 
sively large  and  curly — he  seemed  always 
grinning.  Why  didn't  he  grow  the  rest 
of  those  idiotic  little  moustaches,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  music-hall  buffoon  ? 
What  on  earth  were  young  men  about, 
deliberately  lowering  their  class  with 
these  tooth-brushes,  or  little  slug  whisk- 
ers? Ugh!  Affected  young  idiots !  In 
other  respects  he  was  presentable,  and 
his  flannels  very  clean. 

"Happy  to  see  you!"  he  said. 

The  young  man,  who  had  been  turning 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  became  trans- 
fixed. "I  say!"  he  said,  "'some'  pic- 
ture!" 

Soames  saw,  with  mixed  sensations, 
that  he  had  addressed  the  remark  to  the 
Goya  copy. 

"Yes,"  he  said  dryly,  "that's  not  a 
Goya.  It's  a  copy.  I  had  it  painted  be- 
cause it  reminded  me  of  my  daughter." 

"  By  Jove  !  I  thought  I  knew  the  face, 
sir.    Is  she  here?" 

The  frankness  of  his  interest  almost 
disarmed  Soames. 

"  She'll  be  in  after  tea,"  he  said.  "  Shall 
we  go  round  the  pictures?" 

And  Soames  began  that  round  which 
never  tired  him.  He  had  not  anticipated 
much  intelligence  from  one  who  had  mis- 
taken a  copy  for  an  original,  but  as  they 
passed  from  section  to  section,  period  to 
period,  he  was  startled  by  the  young 
man's  frank  and  relevant  remarks.  Na- 
tively shrewd  himself,  and  even  sensuous 
beneath  his  mask,  Soames  had  not  spent 
thirty-eight  years  over  his  one  hobby 
without  knowing  something  more  about 
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pictures  than  their  market  values.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  the  missing  link  between 
the  artist  and  the  commercial  public. 
Art  for  art's  sake  and  all  that,  of  course, 
was  cant.  But  aesthetics  and  good  taste 
were  necessary.  The  appreciation  of 
enough  persons  of  good  taste  was  what 
gave  a  work  of  art  its  permanent  market 
value,  or  in  other  words  made  it  "a  work 
of  art."  There  was  no  real  cleavage. 
And  he  was  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
sheep-like  and  unseeing  visitors,  to  be  in- 
trigued by  one  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  of  Mauve:  "Good  old  haystacks!" 
or  of  James  Maris:  "Didn't  he  just  paint 
and  paper  'em!  Mathew  was  the  real 
swell,  sir;  you  could  dig  into  his  sur- 
faces ! "  It  was  after  the  young  man  had 
whistled  before  a  Whistler,  with  the 
words:  "D'you  think  he  ever  really  saw 
a  naked  woman,  sir?"  that  Soames  re- 
marked: 

"What  are  you,  Mr.  Mont,  if  I  may 
ask?" 

"I,  sir?  I  was  going  to  be  a  painter, 
but  the  War  knocked  that.  Then  in  the 
trenches,  you  know,  I  used  to  dream  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  snug  and  warm  and 
just  noisy  enough.  But  the  Peace 
knocked  that;  shares  seem  off,  don't 
they?  I've  only  been  demobbed  about 
a  year.  ^  What  do  you  recommend,  sir?" 

"Have  you  got  money?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  young  man; 
"I've  got  a  father,  I  kept  him  alive  dur- 
ing the  War,  so  he's  bound  to  keep  me 
alive  now.  Though,  of  course,  there's  the 
question  whether  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  hang  on  to  his  property.  What  do  you 
think  about  that,  sir?" 

Soames,  pale  and  defensive,  smiled. 

"The  old  man  has  fits  when  I  tell  him 
he  may  have  to  work  yet.  He's  got  land, 
you  know;  it's  a  fatal  disease." 

"This  is  my  real  Goya,"  said  Soames 
dryly. 

"By  George !  He  was  a  swell.  I  saw 
a  Goya  in  Munich  once  that  bowled  me 
middle  stump.  A  most  evil-looking  old 
woman  in  the  most  gorgeous  lace.  He 
made  no  compromise  with  the  public 
taste.  That  old  boy  was  'some'  explo- 
sive; he  must  have  smashed  up  a  lot  of 
convention  in  his  day.  Couldn't  he  just 
paint !  He  makes  Velasquez  stiff,  don't 
you  think?" 
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"I  have  no  Velasquez,"  said  Soames. 

The  young  man  stared.  "No,"  he 
said;  "only  nations  or  profiteers  can  af- 
ford him,  I  suppose.  I  say,  why  shouldn't 
all  the  bankrupt  nations  sell  their  Ve- 
lasquez and  Titians  and  other  swells  to  the 
profiteers  by  force,  and  then  pass  a  law 
that  any  one  who  holds  a  picture  by  an 
Old  Master — see  schedule — must  hang  it 
in  a  public  gallery  ?  There  seems  some- 
thing in  that." 

"Shall  we  go  down  to  tea?"  said 
Soames. 

The  young  man's  ears  seemed  to  droop 
on  his  skull.  "He's  not  dense,"  thought 
Soames,  following  him  off  the  premises. 

Goya,  with  his  satiric  and  surpassing 
precision,  his  original  "line,"  and  the 
daring  of  his  light  and  shade,  could  have 
reproduced  to  admiration  the  group  as- 
sembled round  Annette's  tea-tray  in  the 
ingle-nook  below.  He  alone,  perhaps,  of 
painters  would  have  done  justice  to  the 
sunlight  filtering  through  a  screen  of 
creeper,  to  the  lovely  pallor  of  brass,  the 
old  cut  glasses,  the  thin  slices  of  lemon 
in  pale  amber  tea;  justice  to  Annette  in 
her  black  lacey  dress;  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  fair  Spaniard  in  her  beauty, 
though  it  lacked  the  spirituality  of  that 
rare  type;  to  Winifred's  gray-Haired,  cor- 
seted solidity;  to  Soames,  of  a  certain  gray 
and  flat-cheeked  distinction;  to  the  vi- 
vacious Michael  Mont,  pointed  in  ear  and 
eye;  to  Imogen,  dark,  luscious  of  glance, 
growing  a  little  stout;  to  Prosper  Pro- 
fond,  with  his  expression  as  who  should 
say:  "Well,  Mr.  Goya,  whad's  the  use  of 
paintin'  this  small  party?"  finally,  to 
Jack  Cardigan,  with  his  shining  stare  and 
tanned  sanguinity  betraying  the  moving 
principle:  "I'm  English,  and  I  live  to  be 
fit." 

Curious,  by  the  way,  that  Imogen,  who 
as  a  girl  had  declared  solemnly  one  day  at 
Timothy's  that  she  would  never  marry  a 
good  man — they  were  so  dull — should 
have  married  Jack  Cardigan,  in  whom 
health  had  so  destroyed  all  traces  of 
original  sin,  that  she  might  have  retired 
to  rest  with  ten  thousand  other  English- 
men without  knowing  the  difference  from 
the  one  she  had  chosen  to  repose  beside. 
"Oh!"  she  would  say  of  him,  in  her 
"amusing"  way;  "Jack  keeps  himself  so 
fearfully  fit;  he's  never  had  a  day's  ill- 
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ness  in  his  life.    He  went  right  through  "How   you    are    cheerful,    Prosper!" 

the   war   without   a   finger-ache.      You  murmured  Annette. 

really  can't  imagine  how  fit  he  is!"    In-  "You  come  and  play   tennis!"   said 

deed,  he  was  so  "fit"  that  he  couldn't  Jack  Cardigan;  "you've  got  the  hump. 

see  when  she  was  flirting,  which  was  such  We'll  soon  take  that  down.    D'you  play, 

a  comfort  in  a  way.     All  the  same  she  Mr.  Mont?" 

was  quite  fond  of  him,  so  far  as  one  could  "I  hit  the  ball  about,  sir." 

be  of  a  sports-machine,  and  of  the  two  At  this  juncture  Soames  rose,  ruffled 

little  Cardigans  made  after  his  pattern,  in  that  deep  instinct  of  preparation  for 

Her  eyes  just  then  were  comparing  him  the  future  which  guided  his  existence. 

maliciously  with  Prosper  Profond.  There  "When  Fleur  comes — "  he  heard  Jack 

was  no  "small"   sport  or  game  which  Cardigan  say. 

Monsieur  Profond  had  not  played  at  too,  Ah !    and  why  didn't  she  come  ?    He 

it  seemed,  from  skittles  to  tarpon-fishing,  passed  through  drawing-room,  hall,  and 

and  worn  out  every  one.    Imogen  would  porch  out  on  to  the  drive,  and  stood 

sometimes  wish  that  they  had  worn  out  there  listening  for  the  car.     All  was  still 

Jack,  who  continued  to  play  at  them  and  and  Sunday-fied;  the  lilacs  in  full  flower 

talk  of  them  with  the  simple  zeal  of  a  scented  the  air.    There  were  white  clouds 

school-girl  learning  hockey;  at  the  age  of  like  the  feathers  of  ducks  gilded  by  the 

Great-uncle  Timothy  she  well  knew  that  sunlight.    Memory  of  the  day  when  Fleur 

Jack  would  be  playing  carpet  golf  in  her  was  born,  and  he  had  waited  in  such 

bedroom,  and  "wiping  somebody's  eye."  agony  with  her  life  and  her  mother's 

He  was  telling  them  now  how  he  had  balanced   in   his   hands,    came    to   him 

"pipped    the    pro — a    charmin'    fellow,  sharply.    He  had  saved  her  then,  to  be 

playin'  a  very  good  game,"  at  the  last  the  flower  of  his  life.    And  now!    Was 

hole  this  morning;  and  how  he  had  puUed  she  going  to  give  him  trouble — pain — 

down   to   Caversham   since   lunch,   and  give  him  trouble?    He  did  not  like  the 

trying  to  incite  Prosper  Profond  to  play  look  of  things !    A  blackbird  broke  in  on 

him  a  set  of  tennis  after  tea — do  him  his  reverie  with  an  evening  song — a  great 

good — "keep  him  fit."  big  fellow  up  in  that  acacia-tree.    Soames 

"But  whad's  the  use  of  keepin'  fit?"  had  taken  quite  an  interest  in  his  birds 

said  Monsieur  Profond.  of  late  years;  he  and  Fleur  would  walk 

"Yes,  sir,"  murmured  Michael  Mont,  round  and  watch  them;  her  eyes  were 

"  what  do  you  keep  fit  f or  ?  "  sharp  as  needles,  and  she  knew  every  nest. 

"Jack,"     cried    Imogen,     enchanted,  He  saw  her  dog,  a  retriever,  lying  on  the 

"what  do  you  keep  fit  for?"  drive  in  a  patch  of  sunlight,  and  called 

Jack  Cardigan  stared  with  all  his  health,  to  him.    "Hallo,  old  fellow — waiting  for 

The  questions  were  like  the  buzz  of  a  her  too ! "    The  dog  came  slowly  with  a 

mosquito,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  to  wipe  grudging  tail,  and  Soames  mechanically 

them  away.    During  the  War,  of  course,  laid  a  pat  on  his  head.     The  dog,  the 

he  had  kept  fit  to  kill  Germans;  now  that  bird,  the  lilac  all  were  part  of  Fleur  for 

it  was  over  he  either  did  not  know,  or  him;  no  more,  no  less.     "Too  fond  of 

shrank  in  delicacy  from  explanation  of  her!"  he  thought,  "too  fond!"    He  was 

his  moving  principle.  like  a  man  uninsured,  with  his  ships  at 

"But  he's  righd,"  said  Monsieur  Pro-  sea.    Uninsured  again^ — as  in  that  other 

fond  unexpectedly,  "  there's  nothin'  left  time,  so  long  ago,  when  he  would  wander 

but  keepin'  fit."  dumb  and  jealous  in  the  wilderness  of 

The  saying,  too  deep  for  Sunday  after-  London,   longing   for   that  woman — his 

noon,  would  have  passed  unanswered,  but  first  wife — the   mother  of   this  infernal 

for  the  mercurial  nature  of  young  Mont.  boy.     Ah !     There  was  the  car  at  last ! 

"Good !"  he  cried.    "That's  the  great  It  drew  up,  it  had  luggage,  but  no  Fleur. 

discovery  of  the  war.    We  all  thought  we  "  Miss  Fleur  is  walking  up,  sir,  by  the 

were  progressing — now  we   know  we're  towing-path." 

only  changing."  Walking    all    those    miles?       Soames 

"For  the  worse,"  said  Monsieur  Pro-  stared.    The  man's  face  had  the  beginning 

fond  genially.  of  a  smile  on  it.    What  was  he  grinning 
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at?  And  very  quickly  he  turned,  say- 
ing: "All  right,  Sims  I"  and  went  into  the 
house.  He  mounted  to  the  picture-gal- 
lery once  more.  He  had  from  there  a 
view  of  the  river  bank,  and  stood  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  it,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  an  hour  at  least  before  her 
figure  showed  there.  Walking  up  !  And 
that  fellow's  grin!  The  boy — !  He 
turned  abruptly  from  the  window.  He 
couldn't  spy  on  her.  If  she  wanted  to 
keep  things  from  him — she  must;  he 
could  not  spy  on  her.  His  heart  felt 
empty;  and  bitterness  mounted  from  it 
into  his  very  mouth.  The  staccato  shouts 
of  Jack  Cardigan  pursuing  the  ball,  the 
laugh  of  young  Mont  rose  in  the  stillness 
and  came  in.  He  hoped  they  were  mak- 
ing that  chap  Profond  run.  And  the  girl 
in  "La  Vendimia"  stood  with  her  arm 
akimbo  and  her  dreamy  eyes  looking  past 
him.  "I've  done  all  I  could  for  you,"  he 
thought,  "since  you  were  no  higher  than 
my  knee.  You  aren't  going  to — to — hurt 
me,  are  you?" 

But  the  Goya  copy  answered  not,  bril- 
liant in  color  just  beginning  to  tone  down. 
"There's  •^no  real  life  in  it,"  thought 
Soames.     "Why  doesn't  she  come?" 


X 


TRIO 

Among  those  four  Forsytes  of  the  third, 
and,  as  one  might  say,  fourth  generation, 
at  Wansdon  under  the  Downs,  a  week- 
end prolonged  unto  the  ninth  day  had 
stretched  the  crossing  threads  of  tenacity 
almost  to  snapping-point.  Never  had 
Fleur  been  so  "j^/ze,"  Holly  so  watchful, 
Val  so  stable-secretive,  Jon  so  silent  and 
disturbed.  What  he  learned  of  farming 
in  that  week  might  have  been  balanced 
on  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  and  puffed 
off.  He,  whose  nature  was  essentially 
averse  from  intrigue,  and  whose  adora- 
tion of  Fleur  disposed  him  to  think  that 
any  need  for  concealing  it  was  "skit- 
tles," chafed  and  fretted,  yet  obeyed, 
taking  what  relief  he  could  in  the  few 
moments  when  they  were  alone.  On 
Thursday,  while  they  were  standing  in 
the  bay  window  of  the  drawing-room, 
dressed  for  dinner,  she  said  to  him: 

"Jon,  I'm  going  home  on  Sunday  by  the 
3.40  from  Paddington;  if  you  were  to  go 


home  on  Saturday  you  could  come  up  on 
Sunday  and  take  me  down,  and  just  get 
back  here  by  the  last  train,  after.  You 
were  going  home  anyway,  weren't  you?" 

Jon  nodded. 

"Anything  to  be  with  you,"  he  said; 
"only  why  need  I  pretend " 

Fleur  slipped  her  little  finger  into  his 
palm: 

"You  have  no  instinct,  Jon;  you  must 
leave  things  to  me.  It's  serious  about  our 
people.  We've  simply  got  to  be  secret 
at  present,  if  we  want  to  be  together." 
The  door  was  opened,  and  she  added 
clearly:  "You  are  a  duffer,  Jon." 

Something  turned  over  within  Jon; 
he  could  not  bear  this  subterfuge  about 
a  feeling  so  natural,  so  overwhelming,  and 
so  sweet. 

On  Friday  night  about  eleven  he  had 
packed  his  bag,  and  was  leaning  out  at 
his  window,  half  miserable  and  half  lost 
in  a  dream  of  Paddington  station,  when 
he  heard  a  tiny  sound,  as  of  a  finger-nail 
tapping  on  his  door.  He  rushed  to  it  and 
listened.  Again  the  sound.  It  was  a 
nail.  He  opened.  Oh !  What  a  lovely 
thing  came  in ! 

"I  wanted  to  show  you  my  fancy 
dress,"  it  said,  and  struck  an  attitude  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed. 

Jon  drew  a  long  breath  and  leaned 
against  the  door.  The  apparition  wore 
white  muslin  on  its  head,  a  fichu  round 
its  bare  neck  over  a  wine-colored  dress, 
fulled  out  below  its  slender  waist.  It 
held  one  arm  akimbo,  and  the  other  raised 
right-angled  holding  a  fan  which  touched 
its  head. 

"This  ought  to  be  a  basket  of  grapes," 
it  whispered,  "but  I  haven't  got  it  here. 
It's  my  Goya  dress.  And  this  is  the  at- 
titude in  the  picture.    Do  you  like  it?" 

"It's  a  dream." 

The  apparition  pirouetted.  "Touch  it, 
and  see." 

Jon  knelt  down  and  took  the  skirt  rev- 
erently. 

"Grape  color,"  came  the  whisper,  "all 
grapes — La  Vendimia — the  vintage." 

Jon's  fingers  scarcely  touched  each 
side  of  the  waist;  he  looked  up,  with 
adoring  eyes. 

"Oh!  Jon,"  it  whispered;  bent,  kissed 
his  forehead,  pirouetted  again,  and,  glid- 
ing out,  was  gone. 
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Jon  stayed  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  "Oh!  awfully  jolly,  Mum." 

fell  fonv^ard  against  the  bed.  How  long  he  Her  arm  pressed  his. 

stayed  like  that  he  did  not  know.    The  Jon  had  never  loved  her  so  much  as 

little  noises  of  the  tapping  nail,  the  feet,  in  that  minute  which  seemed  to  falsify 

the  skirts  rustling — as  in  a  dream — ^went  Fleur's  fears  and  to  release  his  soul.    He 

on  about  him;  and  before  his  closed  eyes  turned  to  look  at  her,  but  something  in 

the  figure  stood  and  smiled  and  whis-  her  smiling  face — something  which  only 

pered,  a  faint  perfume  of  narcissus  linger-  he  perhaps  would  have  caught — stopped 

ing  in  the  air.    And  his  forehead  where  it  the  words  bubbling  up  in  him.    Could  fear 

had  been  kissed  had  a  little  cool  place  go  with  a  smile  ?    If  so,  there  was  fear  in 

between  the  brows,  like  the  imprint  of  a  her  face.    And  out  of  Jon  tumbled  quite 

flower.    Love  filled  his  soul,  that  love  of  other  words,  about  farming,  Holly,  and 

boy  for  girl  which  knows  so  little,  hopes  the  Downs.    Talking  fast,  he  waited  for 

so  much,  would  not  brush  the  down  off  her  to  come  back  to  Fleur.    But  she  did 

for  the  world,  and  must  become  in  time  a  not.     Nor  did  his  father  mention  her, 

fragrant  memory — a  searing  passion — a  though  of  course  he,  too,  must  know, 

humdrum  mateship — or,  once  in  many  What  deprivation,  and  killing  of  reality 

times,  vintage  full  and  sweet  with  sun-  was  in  this  silence  about  Fleur — ^when  he 

set  color  on  the  grapes.  was  so  full  of  her;  when  his  mother  was 

Enough  has  been  said  about  Jon  For-  so  full  of  Jon,  and  his  father  so  full  of  his 
syte  here  and  in  another  place  to  show  mother !  And  so  the  trio  spent  the  eve- 
what  long  marches  lay  between  him  and  ning  of  that  Saturday, 
his  great-great-grandfather,  the  first  Jol-  After  dinner  his  mother  played;  she 
yon,  in  Dorset  down  by  the  sea.  Jon  was  seemed  to  play  all  the  things  he  liked  best, 
sensitive  as  a  girl,  more  sensitive  than  and  he  sat  with  one  knee  clasped,  and  his 
nine  out  of  ten  girls  of  the  day;  imagina-  hair  standing  up  where  his  fingers  had  run 
live  as  one  of  his  half-sister  June's  "lame  through  it.  He  gazed  at  his  mother  while 
duck"  painters;  affectionate  as  a  son  of  she  played,  but  he  saw  Fleur — Fleur  in  the 
his  father  and  his  mother  naturally  would  moonlit  orchard,  Fleur  in  the  sunlit  gravel- 
be.  And  yet,  in  his  inner  tissue,  there  pit,  Fleur  in  that  fancy  dress,  swaying, 
was  something  of  the  old  founder  of  his  whispering,  stooping,  kissing  his  forehead, 
family,  a  secret  tenacity  of  soul,  a  dread  Once,  while  he  listened,  he  forgot  himself 
of  showing  his  feelings,  a  determination  and  glanced  at  his  father  in  that  other  easy 
not  to  know  when  he  was  beaten.  Sensi-  chair.  What  was  Dad  looking  like  that 
tive,  imaginative,  affectionate  boys  get  a  for?  The  expression  on  his  face  was  so  sad 
bad  time  at  school,  but  Jon  had  instinc-  and  puzzhng.  It  filled  him  with  a  sort  of 
tively  kept  his  nature  dark,  and  been  but  remorse,  so  that  he  got  up  and  went  and 
normally  unhappy  there.  Only  with  his  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  father's  chair.  From 
mother  had  he,  up  till  then,  been  abso-  there  he  could  not  see  his  face;  and  again 
lutely  frank  and  natural;  and  when  he  he  saw  Fleur — in  his  mother's  hands,  slim 
went  home  to  Robin  Hill  that  Saturday  and  white  on  the  keys,  in  the  profile  of  her 
his  heart  was  heavy  because  Fleur  had  face  and  her  powdery  hair;  and  down  the 
said  that  he  must  not  be  frank  and  nat-  long  room  in  the  open  window  where  the 
ural  with  her  from  whom  he  had  never  May  night  walked  outside, 
yet  kept  anything,  must  not  even  tell  her  When  he  went  up  to  bed  his  mother 
that  they  had  met  again,  unless  he  found  came  into  his  room.  She  stood  at  the 
that  she  knew  already.     So  intolerable  window,  and  said: 

did  this  seem  to  him  that  he  was  very  "Those  cypresses  your  grandfather 
near  to  telegraphing  an  excuse  and  stay-  planted  down  there  have  done  wonder- 
ing up  in  London.  And  the  first  thing  his  fully.  I  always  think  they  look  beauti- 
mother  said  to  him  was:  ful  under  a  dropping  moon.    I  wish  you 

"So  you've  had  our  little  friend  of  the  had  known  your  grandfather,  Jon." 

confectioner's  there,  Jon.     What  is  she  "  Were  you  married  to  father,  when  he 

hke  on  second  thoughts?"  was  alive?"  asked  Jon  suddenly. 

With  relief,  and  a  high  color,  Jon  an-  "No,  dear;  he  died  in  '92 — very  old — 

swered:  eighty-four,  I  think." 


Drawn  by  C.  F.  Peters. 


'This  ought  to  be  a  basket  of  grapes,"  it  whispered,  "but  I  haven't  got  it  here.     It's  my  Goya 

dress.  ...    Do  you  like  it?" — Page  323. 
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^'Is  father  like  him?" 

''A  little,  but  more  subtle,  and  not 
quite  so  solid." 

"I  know,  from  grandfather's  portrait; 
who  painted  that?" 

"One  of  June's  'lame  ducks.'  But  it's 
quite  good." 

Jon  slipped  his  hand  through  his  moth- 
er's arm.  "Tell  me  about  the  family 
quarrel.  Mum." 

He  felt  her  arm  quivering.  "No,  dear; 
that's  for  your  father  some  day,  if  he 
thinks  fit." 

"Then  it  was  serious,"  said  Jon,  with  a 
catch  in  his  breath. 

"Yes."  And  there  was  a  silence,  dur- 
ing which  neither  knew  whether  the  arm 
or  the  hand  within  it  were  quivering  most. 

"Some  people,"  said  Irene  softly, 
"think  the  moon  on  her  back  is  evil;  to 
me  she's  always  lovely.  Look  at  those 
cypress  shadows!  Jon,  father  says  we 
may  go  to  Italy,  you  and  I,  for  two 
months.    Would  you  like?" 

Jon  took  his  hand  from  under  her  arm; 
his  sensation  was  so  sharp  and  so  con- 
fused. Italy  with  his  mother !  A  fort- 
night ago  it  would  have  been  perfection; 
now  it  filled  him  with  dismay,  feeling  this 
sudden  suggestion  had  to  do  with  Fleur. 
He  stammered  out: 

"Oh !  yes;  only — ^I  don't  know.  Ought 
I — now  I've  just  begun?  I'd  like  to 
think  it  over." 

Her  voice  answered,  cool  and  gentle: 

"Yes,  dear;  think  it  over.  But  better 
now  than  when  you've  begun  farming 
seriously.  Italy  with  you — !  It  would 
be  nice ! " 

Jon  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  still 
slim  and  firm  as  a  girl's. 

"Do  you  think  you  ought  to  leave 
father  ?  "  he  said  feebly,  feeling  very  mean. 

"Father  suggested  it;  he  thinks  you 
ought  to  see  Ituly  at  least  before  you  set- 
tle down  to  anything." 

The  sense  of  meanness  died  in  Jon;  he 
knew,  yes — he  knew — that  his  father  and 
his  mother  were  not  speaking  frankly,  no 
more  than  he  himself.  They  wanted  to 
keep  him  from  Fleur!  His  heart  hard- 
ened. And,  as  if  she  felt  that  process 
going  on,  his  mother  said: 

"Good-night,  darling.  Have  a  good 
sleep  and  think  it  over.  But  it  would  be 
lovely!" 


She  pressed  him  to  her  so  quickly  that 
he  did  not  see  her  face.  Jon  stood  feeling 
exactly  as  he  used  to  when  he  was  a 
naughty  little  boy;  sore  because  he  was 
not  loving,  and  because  he  was  justified  in 
his  own  eyes. 

But  Irene,  after  she  had  stood  a  mo- 
ment in  her  own  room,  passed  through 
the  dressing-room  between  it  and  her 
husband's. 

"Well?" 

"He  will  think  it  over,  Jolyon." 

Watching  her  lips  that  wore  a  little 
drawn  smile,  Jolyon  said  quietly: 

"You  had  better  let  me  tell  him,  and 
have  done  with  it.  After  all,  Jon  has  the 
instincts  of  a  gentleman.  He  has  only  to 
understand ' ' 

"Only!  He  can't  understand;  that's 
impossible." 

"I  believe  I  could  have  at  his  age." 

Irene  caught  his  hand.  "You  were 
always  more  of  a  realist  than  Jon;  and 
never  so  innocent." 

"That's  true,"  said  Jolyon.  "It's 
queer,  isn't  it?  You  and  I  would  tell  our 
stories  to  the  world  without  a  particle  of 
shame;  but  our  own  boy  stumps  us." 

"  We've  never  cared  whether  the  world 
approves  or  not." 

"Jon  would  not  disapprove  of  us!'* 

"Oh !  Jolyon,  yes.  He's  in  love,  I  feel 
he's  in  love.  And  he'd  say:  'My  mother 
once  married  without  love!  How  could 
she  have ! '  It'll  seem  to  him  a  crime ! 
And  so  it  was ! " 

Jolyon  took  her  hand,  and  said  with  a 
wry  smile: 

"Ah  !  why  on  earth  are  we  born  young  ? 
Now,  if  only  we  were  born  old  and  grew 
younger  year  by  year  we  should  under- 
stand how  things  happen,  and  drop  all 
our  cursed  intolerance.  But  you  know  if 
the  boy  is  really  in  love,  he  won't  forget, 
even  if  he  goes  to  Italy.  We're  a  tena- 
cious breed;  and  he'll  know  by  instinct 
why  he's  being  sent.  Nothing  will  really 
cure  him  but  the  shock  of  being  told." 

"Let  me  try,  anyway." 

Jolyon  stood  a  moment  without  speak- 
ing. Between  this  devil  and  this  deep  sea 
— the  pain  of  a  dreaded  disclosure  and  the 
grief  of  losing  his  wife  for  two  months — 
he  secretly  hoped  for  the  devil;  yet  if  she 
wished  for  the  deep  sea  he  must  put  up 
with  it.    After  all,  it  would  be  training 
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for  that  departure  from  which  there  would 
be  no  return.     And,   taking  her  in  his 
arms,  he  kissed  her  eyes,  and  said: 
"As  you  will,  my  love." 


XI 


DUET 

That  "small"  emotion,  love,  grows 
amazingly  when  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. Jon  reached  Paddington  station 
half  an  hour  before  his  time  and  a  full 
week  after,  as  it  seemed  to  him.  He 
stood  at  the  appointed  book-stall  amid  a 
crowd  of  Sunday  travellers,  in  a  Harris 
tweed  suit  exhaling,  as  it  were,  the  emo- 
tion of  his  thumping  heart.  He  read  the 
names  of  the  novels  on  the  book-stall, 
and  bought  one  at  last,  to  avoid  being  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  the  book-stall 
clerk.  It  was  called  "The  Heart  of  the 
Trail ! "  which  must  mean  something, 
though  it  did  not  seem  to.  He  also 
bought  "The  Lady's  Mirror"  and  "The 
Landsman."  Every  minute  was  an  hour 
long,  and  full  of  horrid  imaginings.  After 
nineteen  had  passed,  he  saw  her  with  a 
bag  and  a  porter  wheeling  her  luggage. 
She  came  swiftly;  she  came  cool.  She 
greeted  him  as  if  he  were  a  brother. 

"First  class,"  she  said  to  the  porter, 
"corner  seats;  opposite." 

Jon  admired  her  frightful  self-posses- 
sion. 

"Can't  we  get  a  carriage  to  our- 
selves?" he  whispered. 

"No  good;  it's  a  stopping  train.  After 
Maidenhead  perhaps.  Look  natural, 
Jon." 

Jon  screwed  his  features  into  a  scowl. 
They  got  in — with  two  other  beasts !  — 
oh !  heaven  !  He  tipped  the  porter  un- 
naturally, in  his  confusion.  The  brute 
deserved  nothing  for  putting  them  in 
there,  and  looking  as  if  he  knew  all  about 
it  into  the  bargain. 

Fleur  hid  herself  behind  "The  Lady's 
Mirror."  Jon  imitated  her  behind  "The 
Landsman."  The  train  started.  Fleur 
let  "The  Lady's  Mirror"  fall  and  leaned 
forward. 

"Well?"  she  said. 

"It's  seemed  about  fifteen  days." 

She  nodded,  and  Jon's  face  lighted  up 
at  once. 

"Look  natural,"  murmured  Fleur,  and 


went  off  into  a  bubble  of  laughter.  It 
hurt  him.  How  could  he  look  natural 
with  Italy  hanging  over  him?  He  had 
meant  to  break  it  to  her  gently,  but  now 
he  blurted  it  out. 

"They  want  me  to  go  to  Italy  with 
mother  for  two  months." 

Fleur  drooped  her  eyelids;  turned  a  lit- 
tle pale,  and  bit  her  lips. 

"Oh  !"  she  said.  It  was  all,  but  it  was 
much. 

That  "Oh!"  was  like  the  quick  draw- 
back of  the  wrist  in  fencing  ready  for 
parry  and  riposte.    The  parry  came. 

"You  must  go !" 

"Go?"  said  Jon  in  a  strangled  voice. 

"Of  course." 

"But — two  months — it's  ghastly." 

"No,"  said  Fleur,  "six  weeks.  You'll 
have  forgotten  me  by  then.  We'll  meet 
in  the  National  Gallery  the  day  after  you 
get  back." 

Jon  laughed. 

"But  suppose  you've  forgotten  we,"  he 
muttered  into  the  noise  of  the  train. 

Fleur  shook  her  head. 

"Some  other  beast — "  murmured  Jon. 

Her  foot  touched  his. 

"No  other  beast,"  she  said,  lifting  the 
"Lady's  Mirror." 

The  train  stopped;  two  passengers  got 
out,  and  one  got  in. 

"I  shall  die,"  thought  Jon,  "if  we're 
not  alone  at  all." 

The  train  went  on;  and  again  Fleur 
leaned  forward. 

"I  never  let  go,"  she  said;  "do  you?" 

jon  shook  his  head  vehemently. 

"Never!"  he  said.  "Will  you  write 
to  me?" 

"No;  but  you  can — to  my  Club." 

She  had  a  Club ;  she  was  wonderful ! 

"Did  you  pump  Holly?"  he  muttered. 

"Yes,  but  I  got  nothing.  I  didn't  dare 
pump  hard." 

"What  can  it  be?"  cried  Jon. 

"I  shall  find  out  all  right." 

A  long  silence  followed  till  Fleur  said: 
"This  is  Maidenhead,  stand  by,  Jon!" 

The  train  stopped.  The  remaining 
passenger  got  out.  Fleur  drew  down  her 
blind. 

"Quick!"  she  cried.  "Hang  out! 
Look  as  much  of  a  beast  as  you  can." 

Jon  blew  his  nose,  and  scowled  furi- 
ously; never  in  all  his  life  had  he  scowled 
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like  that !    An  old  lady  recoiled,  a  young  soon,  a  flushed,  distracted-looking  youth 

one  tried  the  handle.    It  turned,  but  the  could  have   been   seen — as   they   say — 

door  would  not  open.    The  train  moved,  leaping    from    the    train    and    hurrying 

the  young  lady  darted  to  another  car-  along  the  platform,  searching  his  pockets 

riage.  for  his  ticket. 

''What luck! "cried Jon.  "It jammed."  When  at  last  she  rejoined  him  on  the 

*'Yes,"  said  Fleur;  "I  was  holding  it."  towing-path  a  little  beyond  Caversham 

The  train  moved  out,  and  Jon  fell  on  lock  he  had  made  an  effort,  and  regained 

his  knees.  some  measure  of  equanimity.     If  they 

"Look  out  for  the  corridor,"  she  whis-  had  to  part,  he  would  not  make  a  scene ! 

pered;  "and — quick!"  A  breeze  by  the  bright  river  threw  the 

Her  lips  met  his.     And  though  their  white  side  of  the  willow  leaves  up  into 

kiss  only  lasted  perhaps  ten  seconds  Jon's  the  sunlight,  and  followed  those  two  with 

soul  left  his  body  and  went  so  far  beyond  its  faint  rustle. 

that,  when  he  was  again  sitting  opposite  "I  told  our  chauffeur  that  I  was  train- 
that  demure  figure,  he  was  pale  as  death,  giddy,"    said    Fleur.      "Did    you    look 
He  heard  her  sigh,  and  the  sound  seemed  pretty  natural  as  you  went  out?" 
to  him  the  most  precious  he  had  ever  "I  don't  know.    What  is  natural?" 
heard — an  exquisite  declaration  that  he  "It's  natural  to  you  to  look  seriously 
meant  something  to  her.  happy.     When  I  first  saw  you  I  thought 

"Six  weeks  isn't  really  long,"  she  said;  you  weren't  a  bit  like  other  people." 

"and  you  can  easily  make  it  six  if  you  "Exactly  what  I  thought  when  I  saw 

keep  your  head  out  there,  and  never  seem  you.    I  knew  at  once  I  should  never  love 

to  think  of  me."  anybody  else." 

Jon  gasped.                                            ^  Fleur  laughed. 

"This  is  just  what's  really  wanted,  "We're  absurdly  young.  And  love's 
Jon,  to  convince  them,  don't  you  see?  young  dream  is  out  of  date,  Jon.  Besides, 
If  we're  just  as  bad  when  you  come  back  it's  awfully  expensive.  Think  of  all  the 
they'll  stop  being  ridiculous  about  it.  fun  you  might  have.  You  haven't  be- 
Only,  I'm  sorry  it's  not  Spain;  there's  a  gun,  even;  it's  a  shame,  really.  And 
girl  in  a  Goya  picture  at  Madrid  who's  there's  me.  I  wonder ! " 
like  me,  father  says.  Only  she  isn't —  Confusion  came  on  Jon's  spirit.  How 
we've  got  a  copy  of  her."  could  she  say  such  things  just  as  they 

It  was  to  Jon  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  were  going  to  part? 
piercing  through  a  fog.     "I'll  make  it  "If  you  feel  like  that,"  he  said,  "I 
Spain,"  he  said,  "mother  won't  mind;  can't  go.    I  shall  tell  mother  that  I  ought 
she's  never  been  there.    And  my  father  to  try  and  work.    There's  always  the  con- 
thinks  a  lot  of  Goya.**  dition  of  the  world ! " 

"Oh  !  yes,  he's  a  painter — isn't  he?"  "The  condition  of  the  world !" 

"Only   water-color,"    said   Jon,   with  Jon  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his 

honesty.  pockets. 

"When  we  come  to  Reading,  Jon,  get  "But  there  is,"  he  said;  "think  of  the 

out  first  and  go  down   to   Caversham  people  starving ! " 

lock  and  wait  for  me.    I'll  send  the  car  Fleur  shook  her  head.     "No,  no,   I 

home   and  we'll  walk  by   the   towing-  never,  never  will  make  myself  miserable 

path."  for  nothing." 

Jon  seized  her  hand  in  gratitude,  and  "Nothing!    But  there's  an  awful  state 

they  sat  silent,  with  the  world  well  lost,  of  things,  and  of  course  one  ought  to 

and  one  eye  on  the  corridor.     But  the  help." 

train  seemed  to  run  twice  as  fast  now,  "Oh!   yes,  I  know  all  that.    But  you 

and  its  sound  was  almost  lost  in  that  of  can't  help  people,  Jon;  they're  hopeless. 

Jon's  sighing.  When  you  pull  them  out  they  only  get 

"We're  getting  near,"  said  Fleur;  "the  into  another  hole.     Look  at  them,  still 

towing-path's    awfully    exposed.      One  fighting    and    plotting    and    struggling, 

more !    Oh !   Jon,  don't  forget  me."  though  they're  dying  in  heaps  all  the 

Jon  answered  with  his  kiss.    And  very  time.    Idiots!" 
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"Aren't  you  sorry  for  them?"  Street,  Piccadilly.     Letters  there  will  be 

"Oh!    sorry — yes,  but  I'm  not  going  quite  safe,  and  I'm  almost  always  up  once 

to  make  myself  unhappy  about  it;  that's  a  week." 

no  good."  Jon  nodded.    His  face  had  become  ex- 
And  they  were  silent,  disturbed  by  this  tremely  set,  his  eyes  stared  straight  be- 
first  glimpse  of  each  other's  natures.  fore  him. 

"I  think  people  are  brutes  and  idiots,"  "To-day's  the  twenty-third  of  May," 

said  Fleur  stubbornly.  said  Fleur;  "on  the  ninth  of  July  I  shall 

"I  think  they're  poor  wretches,"  said  be  in  front  of  the  'Bacchus  and  Ariadne' 

Jon.    It  was  as  if  they  had  quarrelled —  at  three  o'clock;  will  you?" 

and  at  this  supreme  and  awful  moment,  "I  will." 

with  parting  visible  out  there  in  that  last  "If  you  feel  as  bad  as  I  it's  all  right, 

gap  of  the  willows  !  Let  those  people  pass ! " 

"Well,  go  and  help  your  poor  wretches,  A  man  and  woman  airing  their  chil- 
and  don't  think  of  me."  dren  went  by  strung  out  in  Sunday  fash- 
Jon  stood  still.    Sweat  broke  out  on  his  ion. 
forehead,  and  his  limbs  trembled.    Fleur  The  last  of  them  passed  the  wicket 
too  had  stopped,  and  was  frowning  at  the  gate. 

river.  "  Domesticity  ! "  said  Fleur,  and  blotted 

"I  must  believe  in  things,"  said  Jon  herself  against  the  hawthorn  hedge.   The 

with  a  sort  of  agony;  "we're  all  meant  to  blossom  sprayed  out  above  her  head,  and 

enjoy  life."  one  pink  cluster  brushed  her  cheek.    Jon 

Fleur  laughed.    "Yes;  and  that's  what  put  up  his  hand  jealously  to  keep  it  off. 

you  won't  do,  if  you  don't  take  care.  "  Good-bye,  Jon."     For  a  second  they 

But  perhaps  your  idea  of  enjoyment  is  to  stood  with  hands  hard  clasped.     Then 

make  yourself  wretched.    There  are  lots  their  lips  met  for  the  third  time,  and 

of  people  like  that,  of  course."  when  they  parted  Fleur  broke  away  and 

She  was  pale,  her  eyes  had  darkened,  fled  through  the  wicket  gate.    Jon  stood 

her  lips  had  thinned.    Was  it  Fleur  thus  where  she  had  left  him,  with  his  forehead 

staring  at  the  water  ?    Jon  had  an  unreal  against  that  pink  cluster.     Gone  !     For 

feeling  as  if  he  were  passing  through  the  an  eternity — ^for  seven  weeks  all  but  two 

scene  in  a  book  where  the  lover  has  to  days !     And  here  he  was,  wasting  the 

choose  between  love  and  duty.    But  just  last  sight  of  her !    He  rushed  to  the  gate, 

then  she  looked  round  at  him.     Never  She. was  walking  swiftly  on  the  heels  of 

was   anything   so   intoxicating   as    that  the  straggling  children.    She  turned  her 

vivacious  look.    It  acted  on  him  exactly  head,  he  saw  her  hand  make  a  little 

as  the  tug  of  a  chain  acts  on  a  dog —  flitting  gesture ;  then  she  sped  on,  and  the 

brought  him  up  to  her  with  his  tail  wag-  trailing  family  blotted  her  out  from  his 

ging  and  his  tongue  out.  view. 

"Don't  let's  be  silly,"  she  said,  "time's  The  words  of  a  comic  song — 

too  short.    Look,  Jon,  you  can  just  see  ,,      , ,. 

where  I've  got  to  cross  the  river.     There,  Paddington  groan-worst  ever  known- 

,      ,      &        ,        ,             ,                .      ,     '  He  gave  a  sepulchral  Paddington  groan — 
round  the  bend,  where  the  woods  be- 
gin." came  into  his  head,  and  he  sped  in  con- 
Jon  saw  a  gable,  a  chimney  or  two,  a  tinently  back  to  Reading  station.     All 
patch  of  wall  through  the  trees — and  felt  the  way   up   to   London   and   down   to 
his  heart  sink.  Wansdon  he  sat  with  the  "Heart  of  the 
"I  mustn't  dawdle  any  more.    It's  no  Trail"  open  on  his  knee,  knitting  in  his 
good  going  beyond  the  next  hedge,  it  gets  head  a  poem  so  full  of  feeling  that  it 
all  open.    Let's  get  on  to  it  and  say  good-  would  not  rhyme, 
bye." 

They  went  side  by  side,  hand  in  hand,  XII 
silently  toward  the  hedge,  where  the  may- 
flower,  both  pink  and  white,  was  in  full 

bloom.  Fleiir  sped  on.    She  had  need  of  rapid 

"My  Club's  the  'Talisman,'  Stratton  motion;  she  was  late,  and  wanted  all  her 
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wits  about  her  when  she  got  in.  She 
passed  the  islands,  the  station,  and  hotel, 
and  was  about  to  take  the  ferry,  when  she 
saw  a  skiff  with  a  young  man  standing 
up  in  it,  and  holding  to  the  bushes. 

"Miss  Forsyte,"  he  said;  "let  me  put 
you  across.    I've  come  on  purpose." 

She  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement. 

"It's  all  right,  I've  been  having  tea 
with  your  people.  I  thought  I'd  save  you 
the  last  bit.  It's  on  my  way,  I'm  just 
off  back  to  Pangbourne.  My  name's 
Mont.  I  saw  you  at  the  picture-gallery 
— you  remember — when  your  father  in- 
vited me  to  see  his  pictures." 

"Oh !"  said  Fleur;  "yes — the  handker- 
chief." 

To  this  young  man  she  owed  Jon;  and, 
taking  his  hand,  she  stepped  down  into 
the  skiff.  Fresh  from  emotion,  and  a 
little  out  of  breath,  she  sat  silent;  not  so 
the  young  man.  She  had  never  heard 
any  one  say  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 
He  told  her  his  age,  twenty-four,  his 
weight,  ten  stone  eleven;  his  place  of 
residence,  not  far  away;  described  his 
sensations  under  fire,  and  what  it  felt 
like  to  be  gassed;  criticised  the  Juno, 
mentioned  his  own  conception  of  that 
goddess;  commented  on  the  Goya  copy, 
said  Fleur  was  not  too  awfully  like  it; 
sketched  in  rapidly  the  condition  of 
England;  spoke  of  Monsieur  Profond — 
or  whatever  his  name  was — as  an  awful 
sport;  thought  her  father  had  some  rip- 
ping pictures  and  some  rather  "dug- 
up";  hoped  he  might  row  down  again 
and  take  her  on  the  river  because  he  was 
quite  trustworthy;  inquired  her  opinion 
of  Tchekov,  gave  her  his  own;  wished 
they  could  go  to  the  Russian  ballet  to- 
gether some  time — considered  the  name 
Fleur  Forsyte  simply  ripping;  cursed  his 
people  for  giving  him  the  name  of  Michael 
when  his  name  was  Mont;  outlined  his 
father,  and  said  that  if  she  wanted  a  good 
book  she  should  read  "Job";  his  father 
was  rather  like  Job  while  Job  still  had 
land. 

"But  Job  didn't  have  land,"  Fleur 
murmured;  "he  only  had  flocks  and  herds 
and  moved  on." 

"Ah!"  answered  Michael  Mont,  "I 
wish  my  gov'nor  would  move  on.  Not 
that  I  want  his  land.  Land's  an  awful 
bore  in  these  days,  don't  you  think?" 


"We  never  have  it  in  my  family,"  said 
Fleur.  "  We  have  everything  else.  I  be- 
lieve one  of  my  great-uncles  once  had  a 
sentimental  farm  in  Dorset,  because  we 
came  from  there  originally,  but  it  cost 
him  more  than  it  made  him  happy." 

"Did  he  sell  it?" 

"No;   he  kept  it." 

"Why?" 

"Because  nobody  would  buy  it.'* 

"Good  for  the  old  boy!" 

"No,"  said  Fleur,  "it  wasn't  good  for 
him.  Father  says  it  soured  him.  His 
name  was  Swithin." 

"How  perfectly  topping!" 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Fleur,  "that 
we're  getting  farther  off,  not  nearer? 
This  river  flows." 

"  Splendid ! "  cried  Mont,  dipping  his 
sculls  vaguely;  "it's  good  to  meet  a  girl 
who's  got  wit." 

"  But  better  to  meet  a  young  man  who's 
got  it  in  the  plural,"  answered  Fleur. 

Young  Mont  raised  a  hand  to  tear  his 
hair. 

"Look  out!"  cried  Fleur.  "Your 
scull!" 

"All  right!  It's  thick  enough  to  bear 
a  scratch." 

"Do  you  mind  sculling?"  said  Fleur 
severely,  "I  want  to  get  in." 

"Ah!"  said  Mont;  "but  when  you  get 
in,  you  see,  I  shan't  see  you  any  more  to- 
day. Fini,  as  the  French  girl  said  when 
she  jumped  on  her  bed  after  saying  her 
prayers.  Don't  you  bless  the  day  that 
gave  you  a  French  mother,  and  a  name 
like  yours?" 

"I  like  my  name,  but  father  gave  it  me. 
Mother  wanted  me  called  Marguerite." 

"Which  is  absurd.  Do  you  mind  call- 
ing me  M.  M.  and  letting  me  call  you 
F.  F.  ?    It's  in  the  spirit  of  the  age." 

"I  don't  rnind  anything,  so  long  as  I 
get  in." 

Mont  caught  a  little  crab,  and  an- 
swered: "That  was  a  nasty  one !" 

"Please  row,"  said  Fleur. 

"I  am."  And  he  did  for  several 
strokes,  looking  at  her  with  rueful  eager- 
ness. "Of  course,  you  know,"  he  ejacu- 
lated, pausing,  "that  I  came  to  see  you, 
not  your  father's  pictures." 

Fleur  rose. 

"If  you  don't  row,  I  shall  get  out  and 
swim." 
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"  Really  and  truly  ?  Then  I  could  come 
in  after  you." 

"Mr.  Mont,"  said  Fleur  severely, 
"I'm  late  and  tired;  please  put  me  on 
shore  at  once." 

When  she  stepped  out  on  to  the  gar- 
den landing-stage  he  rose,  and  grasping 
his  hair  with  both  hands,  looked  at  her. 

Fleur  smiled. 

"Don't !"  cried  the  irrepressible  Mont. 
"I  know  you're  going  to  say:  'Out, 
damned  hair!'  " 

Fleur  whisked  round,  threw  him  a  wave 
of  her  hand.  "  Good-bye,  Mr.  M.  M. ! " 
she  called,  and  was  gone  among  the  rose- 
trees.  She  looked  at  her  wrist-watch 
and  the  windows  of  the  house.  It  struck 
her  as  curiously  uninhabited.  Past  six ! 
The  pigeons  were  just  gathering  to  roost, 
and  sunlight  slanted  on  the  dove-cot,  on 
their  snowy  feathers,  and  beyond  in  a 
shower  on  the  top  boughs  of  the  woods. 
The  click  of  billiard-balls  came  from  the 
ingle-nook — Jack  Cardigan,  no  doubt;  a 
faint  rustling,  too,  from  an  eucalyptus- 
tree,  startling  Southerner  in  this  old 
English  garden.  She  reached  the  veran- 
da, and  was  passing  in,  but  stopped  at  the 
sound  of  voices  from  the  drawing-room  to 
the  left.  Her  mother  ?  Prosper  Profond  ? 
From  behind  the  veranda  screen  which 
fenced  the  ingle-nook  she  heard  these 
words ! 

"I  don'd,  Annette." 

Annette !  Did  Father  know  that  he 
called  her  mother  "Annette"?  Always 
on  the  side  of  her  father — as  children  are 
ever  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  houses 
where  relations  are  a  little  strained — she 
stood,  uncertain.  Her  mother  was  speak- 
ing in  her  low,  pleasing,  slightly  metallic 
voice — one  word  she  caught:  ^^ Demain^ 
And  Profond's  answer:  "All  righd." 
Fleur  frowned.  A  little  sound  came  out 
into  the  stillness.  Then  Profond's  voice: 
"I'm  takin'  a  small  stroll." 

Fleur  darted  through  the  window  into 
the  morning  room.  There  he  came — 
from  the  drawing-room,  crossing  the  ve- 
randa, down  the  lawn;  and  the  click  of 
billiard-balls  which,  in  listening  for  other 
sounds,  she  had  ceased  to  hear,  began 
again.  She  shook  herself,  passed  into  the 
hall,  and  opened  the  drawing-room  door. 
Her  mother  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  be- 
tween the  windows,  her  knees  crossed,  her 


head  resting  on  a  cushion,  her  lips  half 
parted,  her  eyes  half  closed.  She  looked 
extraordinarily  handsome. 

"Ah!  Here  you  are,  Fleur!  Your 
father  is  beginning  to  fuss." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  In  the  picture-gallery.    Go  up  ! " 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  to-morrow, 
Mother?" 

"To-morrow?  I  go  up  to  London 
with  your  aunt.     Why?" 

"I  thought  you  might  be.  Will  you 
get  me  a  quite  plain  parasol  ?  " 

"What  color?" 

"  Green.  They're  all  going  back,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Yes,  all;  you  will  console  your  father. 
Kiss  me,  then." 

Fleur  crossed  the  room,  stooped,  re- 
ceived a  kiss  on  her  forehead,  and  went 
out  past  the  impress  of  a  form  on  the 
sofa-cushions  in  the  other  corner.  She 
ran  up-stairs. 

Fleur  was  by  no  means  the  old-fash- 
ioned daughter  who  demands  the  regula- 
tion of  her  parents'  lives  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  imposed  upon  herself. 
She  claimed  to  regulate  her  own  life,  not 
those  of  others;  besides,  an  unerring  in- 
stinct for  what  was  likely  to  advantage 
her  own  case  was  already  at  work.  In  a 
disturbed  domestic  atmosphere  the  heart 
she  had  set  on  Jon  would  have  a  better 
chance.  None  the  less  was  she  offended, 
as  a  flower  by  a  crisping  wind.  If  that 
man  had  really  been  kissing  her  mother 
it  was — serious,  and  her  father  ought  to 
know.  "Demainl"  "All  righd!"  And 
her  mother  going  up  to  Town !  She 
turned  in  to  her  bedroom  and  hung  out  of 
the  window  to  cool  her  face,  which  had 
suddenly  grown  very  hot.  Jon  must  be 
at  the  station  by  now !  What  did  her 
father  know  about  Jon  ?  Probably  every- 
thing— pretty  nearly ! 

She  changed  her  dress,  so  as  to  look  as 
if  she  had  been  in  some  time,  and  ran  up 
to  the  gallery. 

Soames  was  standing  stubbornly  still 
before  his  Alfred  Stevens — the  picture  he 
loved  best.  He  did  not  turn  at  the  sound 
of  the  door,  but  she  knew  he  had  heard, 
and  she  knew  he  was  hurt.  She  came  up 
softly  behind  him,  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  poked  her  face  over  his  shoul- 
der,  till  her  cheek  lay  against  his.     It 
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was  an  advance  which  had  never  yet 
failed,  but  it  failed  her  now,  and  she 
augured  the  worst. 

"Well,"  he  said  stonily,  "so  you've 
come !" 

"Is  that  all,"  murmured  Fleur,  "from 
a  bad  parent?"  And  rubbed  her  cheek 
against  his. 

Soames  shook  his  head  so  far  as  that 
was  possible. 

"Why  do  you  keep  me  on  tenterhooks 
like  this,  putting  me  off  and  off?" 

"Darling,"  said  Fleur,  "it  was  very 
harmless." 

"Harmless!"  said  Soames.  "Much 
you  know  what's  harmless  and  what 
isn't." 

Fleur  dropped  her  arms,  and  answered: 

"Well,  then,  dear,  suppose  you  tell 
me;  and  be  quite  frank  about  it." 

And  she  went  over  to  the  window-seat. 

Her  father  had  turned  from  his  pic- 
ture, and  was  staring  at  his  feet.  He 
looked  very  gray.  "He  has  nice  small 
feet,"  she  thought,  catching  his  eye,  at 
once  averted  from  her. 

"You're  my  only  comfort,"  said  Soames 
suddenly,  "and  you  go  on  like  this." 

Fleur's  heart  began  to  beat. 

"Like  what,  dear?" 

Again  Soames  gave  her  a  look  which, 
but  for  the  affection  in  it,  might  have 
been  called  furtive. 

"You  know  what  I  told  you,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  choose  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  branch  of  our  family." 

"Yes,  ducky,  but  I  don't  know  why  / 
shouldn't." 

Soames  turned  on  his  heel. 

"I'm  not  going  into  the  reasons,"  he 
said;  "you  ought  to  trust  me,  Fleur!" 

The  way  he  spoke  those  words  affected 
Fleur,  but  she  thought  of  Jon,  and  was 
silent,  tapping  her  foot  against  the  wain- 
scot. Unconsciously  she  had  assumed  a 
modern  attitude,  with  one  leg  twisted  in 
and  out  of  the  other,  with  her  chin  on  one 
bent  wrist,  her  other  arm  across  her 
chest,  and  its  hand  hugging  her  elbow; 
there  was  not  a  line  of  her  that  was  not 
involuted,  and  yet — in  spite  of  all — she 
retained  a  certain  grace. 

"You  knew  my  wishes,"  Soames  went 
on,  "and  yet  you  stayed  on  there  four 
days.  And  I  suppose  that  boy  came  with 
you  to-day." 


Fleur  kept  her  eyes  on  him. 

"I  don't  ask  you  anything,"  said 
Soames;  "I  make  no  inquisition  where 
you're  concerned." 

Fleur  suddenly  stood  up,  leaning  out  at 
the  window  with  her  chin  on  her  hands. 
The  sun  had  sunk  behind  trees,  the  pig- 
eons were  perched,  quite  still,  on  the  edge 
of  the  dove-cot;  the  click  of  the  billiard- 
balls  mounted,  and  a  faint  radiance  shone 
out  below  where  Jack  Cardigan  had 
turned  the  light  up. 

"Will  it  make  you  any  happier,"  she 
said  suddenly,  "if  I  promise  you  not  to 
see  him  for  say — the  next  six  weeks?" 
She  was  not  prepared  for  a  sort  of  trem- 
ble in  the  blankness  of  his  voice. 

"Six  weeks?  Six  years — sixty  years 
more  like  it.  Don't  delude  yourself, 
Fleur;  don't  delude  yourself!" 

Fleur  turned  in  alarm. 

"Father,  what  is  it?" 

Soames  came  close  enough  to  see  her 
face. 

"Don't  tell  me,"  he  said,  "that  you're 
foolish  enough  to  have  any  feeling  be- 
yond caprice.  That  would  be  too  much  ! " 
and  he  laughed. 

Fleur,  who  had  never  heard  him  laugh 
like  that,  thought:  "Then  it  is  deep! 
Oh !  what  is  it?"  And  putting  her  hand 
through  his  arm  she  said  lightly: 

"No,  of  course;  caprice.  Only,  I  like 
my  caprices  and  I  don't  like  yours, 
dear." 

"Mine!"  said  Soames  bitterly,  and 
turned  away. 

The  light  outside  had  chilled,  and  threw 
a  chalky  whiteness  on  the  river.  The 
trees  had  lost  all  gayety  of  color.  She  felt 
a  sudden  hunger  for  Jon's  face,  for  his 
hands,  and  the  feel  of  his  lips  again  on 
hers.  And  pressing  her  arms  tight  across 
her  breast  she  forced  out  a  little  light 
laugh. 

^'0  la!  la!  What  a  small  fuss!  as 
Profond  would  say.  Father,  I  don't  like 
that  man." 

She  saw  him  stop,  and  take  something 
out  of  his  breast  pocket. 

"You  don't?"  he  said.    "Why?"  ^ 

"Nothing,"  murmured  Fleur;  "just 
caprice ! " 

"No,"  said  Soames;  "not  caprice!" 
And  he  tore  what  was  in  his  hands  across. 
*'  You're  right.    /  don't  like  him  either ! " 
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''  Look  1 "  said  Fleur  softly.  "  There  he 
goes !  I  hate  his  shoes;  they  don't  make 
any  noise." 

Down  in  the  faiUng  hght  Prosper  Pro- 
fond  moved,  his  hands  in  his  side  pockets, 
whisthng  softly  in  his  beard;  he  stopped, 
and  glanced  up  at  the  sky,  as  if  saying: 
^'  I  don'd  think  much  of  that  small  moon." 

Fleur  drew  back.  *' Isn't  he  a  great 
cat?"  she  whispered;  and  the  sharp  click 
of  the  billiard-balls  rose,  as  if  Jack  Car- 
digan had  capped  the  cat,  the  moon, 
caprice,  and  tragedy  with:  "In  off  the 
red!" 

Monsieur  Profond  had  resumed  his 
strolling,  to  a  teasing  little  tune  in  his 
beard.  What  was  it?  Oh!  yes,  from 
"Rigoletto":  ^^ Donna  e  mobile.''  Just 
what  he  would  think !  She  squeezed  her 
father's  arm. 

■"  Prowling  ! "  she  muttered,  as  he  turned 
the  corner  of  the  house.  It  was  past  that 
disillusioned  moment  which  divides  the 
day  and  night — still  and  lingering  and 
warm,  with  hawthorn  scent  and  lilac  scent 
clinging  on  the  riverside  air.  A  black- 
bird suddenly  burst  out.  Jon  would  be  in 
London  by  now;  in  the  Park  perhaps, 
crossing  the  Serpentine,  thinking  of  her ! 
A  little  sound  beside  her  made  her  turn 
her  eyes;  her  father  was  again  tearing  the 
paper  in  his  hands.  Fleur  saw  it  was  a 
check. 

"I  shan't  sell  him  my  Gauguin,"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  know  what  your  aunt  and 
Imogen  see  in  him." 

"Or  mother." 

"Your  mother!"  said  Soames.  ' 

"Poor  father!"  she  thought.  "He 
never  looks  happy — ^not  really  happy.  I 
don't  want  to  make  him  worse,  but  of 
course  I  shall  have  to,  when  Jon  comes 
back.  Oh!  well,  sufficient  unto  the 
night!" 

"I'm  going  to  dress,"  she  said. 

In  her  room  she  had  a  fancy  to  put  on 
her  "freak"  dress.  It  was  of  gold  tissue 
with  little  trousers  of  the  same,  tightly 
drawn  in  at  the  ankles,  a  page's  cape  slung 
from  the  shoulders,  little  gold  shoes,  and 
a  gold- winged  Mercury  helmet;  and  all 
over  her  were  tiny  gold  bells,  especially 
on  the  helmet;  so  that  if  she  shook  her 
head  she  pealed.  When  she  was  dressed 
she  felt  quite  sick  because  Jon  could  not 
see  her;  it  even  seemed  a  pity  that  the 


sprightly  young  man  Michael  Mont  would 
not  have  a  view.  But  the  gong  had 
sounded,  and  she  went  down. 

She  made  a  sensation  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Winifred  thought  it  "Most  amus- 
ing." Imogen  was  enraptured.  Jack 
Cardigan  called  it  "stunning,"  "ripping," 
"topping,"  and  "corking."  Monsieur 
Profond,  smiling  with  his  eyes,  said: 
"  Thad's  a  nice  small  dress ! "  Her  mother, 
very  handsome  in  black,  sat  looking  at 
her,  and  said  nothing.  It  remained  for 
her  father  to  apply  the  test  of  common 
sense.  "What  did  you  put  on  that  thing 
for;  you're  not  going  to  dance?" 

Fleur  spun  round,  and  the  bells  pealed. 

"Caprice!" 

Soames  stared  at  her,  and,  turning 
away,  gave  his  arm  to  Winifred.  Jack 
Cardigan  took  her  mother.  Prosper  Pro- 
fond took  Imogen.  Fleur  went  in  by  her- 
self, with  her  bells  jingling.  .  .  . 

The  "small"  moon  had  soon  dropped 
down,  and  May  night  had  fallen  soft  and 
warm,  enwrapping  with  its  grape-bloom 
color  and  its  scents  the  billion  caprices, 
intrigues,  passions,  longings,  and  regrets 
of  men  and  women.  Happy  was  Jack 
Cardigan  who  snored  into  Imogen's  white 
shoulder,  fit  as  a  flea;  or  Timothy  in  his 
"mausoleum,"  too  old  for  anything  but 
baby's  slumber.  For  so  many  lay  awake, 
or  dreamed,  teased  by  the  criss-cross  of 
the  world. 

The  dew  fell  and  the  flowers  closed; 
cattle  grazed  on  in  the  river  meadows, 
feeling  with  their  tongues  for  the  grass 
they  could  not  see;  and  the  sheep  on  the 
Downs  lay  quiet  as  stones.  Pheasants  in 
the  tall  trees  of  the  Pangbourne  woods, 
larks  on  their  grassy  nests  above  the 
gravel-pit  at  Wansdon,  swallows  in  the 
eaves  at  Robin  Hill,  and  the  sparrows  of 
Mayfair,  all  made  a  dreamless  night  of  it, 
soothed  by  the  lack  of  wind.  The  Mayfly 
filly,  hardly  accustomed  to  her  new  quar- 
ters, scraped  at  her  straw  a  little;  and  the 
few  night-flitting  things — bats,  moths, 
owls  were  vigorous  in  the  warm  darkness; 
but  the  peace  of  night  lay  in  the  brain  of 
all  day-time  Nature,  colorless  and  still. 
Men  and  women,  alone,  riding  the  hobby- 
horses of  anxiety  or  love,  burned  their 
wavering  tapers  of  dream  and  thought 
into  the  lonely  hours. 

Fleur,  leaning  out  of  her  window,  heard 
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the  hall  clock's  muffled  chime  of  twelve, 
the  tiny  splash  of  a  fish,  the  sudden  shak- 
ing of  an  aspen's  leaves  in  the  puffs  of 
breeze  that  rose  along  the  river,  the  dis- 
tant rumble  of  a  night  train,  and  time  and 
again  the  sounds  which  none  can  put  a 
name  to  in  the  darkness,  soft  obscure 
expressions  of  uncatalogued  emotions 
from  man  and  beast,  bird  and  machine, 
or,  maybe,  from  departed  Forsytes, 
Darties,  Cardigans,  taking  night  strolls 
back  into  a  world  which  had  once  suited 
their  disembodied  spirits.  But  Fleur 
heeded  not  these  sounds,  her  spirit,  far 
from  disembodied,  fled  with  swift  wing 
from  railway-carriage  to  flowery  hedge, 
straining  after  Jon,  tenacious  of  his  for- 
bidden image,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
which  was  taboo.  And  she  crinkled  her 
nose,  retrieving  from  the  perfume  of  the 


riverside  night  that  moment  when  his 
hand  slipped  between  the  mayflowers  and 
her  cheek.  Long  she  leaned  out  in  her 
freak  dress,  keen  to  burn  her  wings  at 
life's  candle;  while  the  moths  brushed  her 
cheeks  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  lamp  on 
her  dressing-table,  ignorant  that  in  a 
Forsyte's  house  there  is  no  open  flame. 
But  at  last  even  she  felt  sleepy,  and,  for- 
getting her  bells,  drew  quickly  in. 

Through  the  open  window  of  his  room, 
alongside  Annette's,  Soames,  wakeful  too, 
heard  their  thin  faint  tinkle,  as  it  might  be 
shaken  from  stars,  or  the  dewdrops  falling 
from  a  flower,  if  one  could  hear  such 
sounds. 

''  Caprice  ! "  he  thought.  ''  I  can't  tell. 
She's  wilful.    What  shafl  I  do?    Fleur!" 

And  long  into  the  ''small"  night  he 
brooded. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE    INDUSTRIAL   REVOLUTION 
AND   THE    NEGRO 

By  John  L.  Sewall 


O  argument  is  needed  to 
justify  the  term  "revolu- 
tion" as  applied  to  the 
present  industrial  situation 
of  the  world.  Colossal  as 
has  been  the  recent  de- 
struction of  material  wealth,  the  deficit  in 
wealth-producing  manhood  looms  larger, 
and  the  changed  attitude  of  workers  to 
their  tasks  is  most  startling  and  significant 
of  all.  While  this  revolution  is  world- 
wide, its  local  aspects  are  sufficiently  per- 
plexing and  alarming  to  absorb  a  large 
proportion  of  our  immediate  attention. 

At  the  outset  we  were  met  in  1920  by 
a  labor  shortage.  Our  main  supply  for 
the  last  generation  had  suddenly  failed. 
In  the  three  decades  before  the  war  im- 
migration brought  us  20,000,000,  and  our 
industrial  expansion  was  proportional. 
In  the  six  years  preceding  our  net  pop- 
ulation gain  from  that  source  had  been  a 
scant  half  million;  and  of  these  only  ap- 
proximately 230,000  had  been  gainfully 


employed,  while  319,000  were  non-pro- 
ducers. In  analyzing  losses  and  .gains 
through  this  period  of  immigration  and 
the  exodus  of  aliens,  we  make  disconcert- 
ing discoveries.  For  example,  during  the 
two  years  ending  with  June,  19 19,  for 
every  net  gain  of  five  professional  workers 
and  twenty-two  skilled  artisans,  we  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  fifty  miscellaneous  workers, 
most  of  them  the  common  day-laborers 
who  are  the  corner-stone  of  our  present 
industrialism,  and  added  fifty-five  non- 
producers  for  the  community  to  support. 
And  over  against  this  lessening  supply  of 
labor — our  net  population  loss  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1919  was  over  28,000 — we 
were  face  to  face  with  clamorous  demands 
for  material  help  from  devastated  Europe. 
The  tide  of  immigration  turned  toward 
the  end  of  1920,  and  industrial  depression 
quickly  altered  the  labor  shortage  to  non- 
employment. 

The  most  serious  elements  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  concern  the  quality  rather 
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than  the  quantity  of  our  labor  supply,  for  further  inquiry  as  to  their  economic 

The  mental  transformation  wrought  in  value  in  coming  years,  when  more  widely 

the  great  mass  of  our  toilers  by  the  war  distributed  and  tested  by  a  greater  variety 

brings  us  to   the  crux  of  the  problem,  of  tasks. 

Their  intensified  class-consciousness;  their  We  have,  however,  ample  and  striking 
keen  memory  of  the-  nation's  acknowl-  statistical  proof,  in  the  successive  records 
edged  dependence  upon  them  in  the  re-  of  the  census,  of  the  negro's  right  to  a 
cent  crises;  the  accumulations  of  discon-  distinct  place  in  any  estimate  of  the  na- 
tent  gathering  under  repression  for  years  tion's  industrial  potentiality.  Naturally 
past,  and  just  now  stimulated  by  the  the  most  extensive  line  of  facts  will  be 
spectacle  of  reckless  extravagance  and  found  in  the  realm  of  agriculture.  Here 
the  pinch  of  unrestrained  profiteering — a  Doctor  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  in  his  sum- 
discontent  which  all  efforts  are  pitiably  mary  of  facts  brought  out  by  the  census 
inadequate  to  remove  or  even  to  mea-  of  1910,  will  be  an  undisputed  authority: 
sure;  and  finally  the  harvests  we  are  now  "Negro  farmers  cultivate  42,500,000 
reaping  from  long-time  sowing  of  the  acres  of  Southern  land.  Forty  per  cent 
seeds  of  communistic  anarchy  and  con-  of  all  agricultural  workers  in  the  South 
scienceless  capitalism — these  in  their  en-  are  negroes.  There  are  in  the  South 
tirety  warrant  the  phrasing  of  our  theme,  approximately  two  and  a  third  million 
and  asking  what  place  should  be  hence-  negro  agricultural  workers;  890,000  are 
forth  occupied  by  the  negro  in  our  in-  farmers  owning  or  renting  their  farms, 
dustrial  programme.  What  are  the  calls  Negro  farm-owners  of  the  South  own  and 
for  his  service?  What  is  his  fitness  for  cultivate  15,702,579  acres,  which  they 
meeting  those  calls?  Can  his  admitted  have  acquired  in  less  than  fifty  years, 
handicaps  be  lessened  ?  Has  he  unsus-  Add  to  this  the  land  owned  by  negroes  of 
pected  capabilities  which  can  be  called  the  North,  and  the  total  landownership 
out  ?  Suppose  we  try,  as  a  strictly  eco-  of  the  negroes  of  the  United  States  un- 
nomic  experiment,  to  remove  ignorance,  doubtedly  aggregates  20,000,000  acres  in 
stir  inertia,  rouse  ambition,  and  develop  1910.  The  total  value  of  land  and  build- 
productivity  in  this  tenth  of  our  native-  ings  on  farms  owned  or  rented  by  the 
born  population  who  have  admixture  of  colored  farmers  of  the  South  is  almost  a 
negro  blood;  will  it  necessarily  prove  a  billion  dollars." 

harder  task  than  we   are   now  finding  It  is  true  that  the  negroes  are  peculiarly 

it  to  eradicate  communism  and  control  eager  to  own  and  till  land,  as  is  shown  by 

foreign  propaganda  among  aliens  now  the  increase  of  their  farming  population 

here  or  likely  to  come  to  us  ?     Rigidly  in  proportion  to  all  their  numbers,  which 

setting  to  one  side  all  considerations  of  is  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.    Yet  it  is  easy 

altruism  or  sentiment  or  inherited  social  to  underestimate  the  negro's  contribution 

prejudice  or  convention,  this  article  seeks  to  a  far  wider  labor  market.    We  need  to 

to  discuss  these  questions  on  the  basis  of  keep  in  mind  that  even  ten  years  ago  over 

dollars  and  cents.  60,000  were  employed  in  mines;   274,000 

were  in  transportation  and  similar  ser- 
No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  vice;  575,000  in  manufacturing  and  hand 
through  many  decades  of  their  history  trades;  while  123,000  were  engaged  in  traf- 
negroes  have  been  workers.  Emancipa-  fie,  including  3,000  bankers  and  brokers, 
tion  left  them  owning  little  but  them-  with  40,000  in  professional  occupations. 
selves,  which  at  first  was  quite  as  much  And  if  at  this  point  of  the  argument~we 
a  liability  as  an  asset.  Forced  by  neces-  seek  a  single  appraisal  of  race  economic 
sity  they  continued  universal  habits  of  values,  based  on  a  broad  and  unbiassed 
toil  as  when  slaves.  The  fact  that  in  half  view  of  all  personal  qualifications,  we  can 
a  century  they  have  come  to  a  race-status  find  no  better  statement  than  the  follow- 
where  30  per  cent  of  those  over  ten  years  ing,  from  one  well  qualified  to  voice  the 
of  age  are  reported  by  government  stat-  views  of  a  section  of  the  country  which 
isticians  as  independent  of  gainful  occu-  has  had  large  experience — Governor  C.  H. 
pation  suggests  a  race-power  of  produc-  Brough  of  Arkansas: 
tivity  which  may  well  be  our  foundation  "To  the  negro  the  South  owes  a  debt 
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of  real  gratitude  for  her  rapid  agricultural 
growth;  and  in  no  less  degree  does  every 
true  son  of  the  South  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  unselfishness,  his  faith- 
fulness, and  his  devotion  to  the  white 
people  of  Dixieland,  not  only  during  the 
dark  and  bloody  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  during  the  trying  days  of  our  indus- 
trial and  political  Renaissance." 

But  what  of  to-day  and  to-morrow? 
192 1  is  separated  from  19 10  by  a  chasm 
which  no  calendar  can  measure.  At  this 
present  hour  we  seem  to  be  standing,  as 
the  poet  phrases  it, 

— "  between  two  worlds, 
One  dead,  one  powerless  to  be  born." 

If  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  hour  we  are  to 
get  order  and  satisfying  progress  in  world- 
rebuilding,  there  must  be  exact  gauging 
and  frank  acceptance  of  the  negro's  pos- 
sibilities in  the  coming  industrial  schedule 
of  the  nation.  And  to  do  this  we  must 
look  below  the  pigment  of  the  skin  and 
measure  brain  and  brawn  together,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  the  Scandina- 
vian or  Slav.  On  the  one  hand  we  must 
put  aside  sentimentalism  and  harping  on 
wrongs  done  the  negro  in  the  past;  and 
on  the  other  we  must  put  aside  prejudice 
rooted  in  inherited  traditions  and  igno- 
rance of  all  but  inferior  types  of  the 
race,  that  sets  itself  stubbornly  and  some- 
times jealously  against  any  admission  of 
enlarging  values  in  negro  labor. 

Time  is  revealing  certain  basic  facts 
which  need  only  a  mere  mention.  For 
one  thing,  the  semif  eudal  relation  of  work- 
man and  employer  which  followed,  in  so 
many  instances,  emancipation  from  legal 
ownership  must  largely  disappear.  There 
was  a  fineness  in  some  of  those  ties 
which  has  illumined  both  literature  and 
life  in  the  South;  affectionate  pride  and 
devotion  on  the  one  hand,  and  grateful 
confidence  on  the  other ;  but  these  cannot 
characterize  the  new  age.  The  response 
of  the  colored  servant  to  the  mistress  of  a 
mansion,  as  she  was  mourning  over  do- 
mestic troubles  and  inquiring  what  had 
become  of  the  old-time  mammies,  was 
not  far  from  the  truth — "Bress  yo'  heart, 
honey,  dey's  mos'  all  daid ! "  The  negro 
of  to-morrow  is  to  exchange  the  easy-go- 
ing dependence  of  plantation  life  for  a 
wider  and  deeper  discipline  of  seK-reliance. 


Even  as  the  huge  tractor  gang-ploughs 
break  up  the  virgin  soil  of  Western  prairies 
and  simultaneously  prepare  and  plant  the 
ground,  even  so  have  the  resistless  forces 
and  processes  of  the  war  dealt  with  cus- 
tom and  habit  and  tradition  among  the 
colored  folk  of  the  Southland.  The  slogan 
of  "fight,  work,  or  jail!"  paid  no  heed 
to  indolence  or  inefficiency.  Troop-trains 
and  ocean  transports  wrought  an  un- 
imagined  dispersion  among  the  units  of 
negro  manhood,  no  one  of  whom  came 
back  the  same  as  when  he  went.  And 
what  has  been  the  harvest  of  such  seed- 
sowing?  Terror,  curiosity,  bewilder- 
ment? Yes;  and  later  a  courageous  re- 
sponse to  discipline  and  leadership  under 
severest  tests;  and  finally  a  new  self -con- 
sciousness, individually  and  racially;  and 
out  of  it  all  ambitions  which  cannot  and 
should  not  be  suppressed,  which  will 
surely  lead  on  to  economic  good  or  eco- 
nomic loss,  according  to  sympathetic  and 
wise  guidance  or  foolish  and  wicked  re- 
pression. 

Side  by  side  with  this  compulsory  scat- 
tering of  negro  toilers  there  has  been  the 
voluntary  migration  of  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  a  million  of  the  race  into 
Northern  and  Western  States,  the  most 
significant  aspects  of  which  are  economic. 
While  for  years  there  has  been  a  defined 
drift  of  colored  population  northward,  it 
was  not  until  the  war  that  its  proportions 
became  conspicuous;  and  a  menace,  in 
varying  degrees,  to  both  sections  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  Doctor  H.  H.  Proctor,  the  pastor  in 
Atlanta  of  perhaps  the  largest  colored 
church  in  the  South,  has  felt  it  his  duty 
to  take  up  work  with  the  migrants  of  his 
race  in  the  metropolis  of  New  York.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  this  displacement  of  Southern  labor 
has  been  varied  and  animated,  including 
much  that  is  not  directly  pertinent  to  our 
inquiry;  but  with  the  publication  of  an 
elaborate  report  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  under  the  direction  of  Doctor 
J.  H.  Dillard,  all  needed  light  is  at  hand. 
From  different  angles  of  observation 
there  have  naturally  come  conflicting 
opinions;  but  when  we  get  agreement  in 
both  testimony  and  judgment  between 
Northern  and  Southern  students  of  the 
question,  and  when  we  find  leaders  of  both 
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races  agreeing,  we  may  safely  accept  their  This,  bear  in  mind,  is  the  conclusion  of 

conclusions.  the   representative  investigators  of   the 

In  a  word,  negro  laborers  have  come  South  seeking  simply  for  facts.    And  one 

North  by  the  thousands  for  the  main  more  quotation  from  a  similar  source,  an 

reason  that  has  impelled  all  migratory  open  letter  from  the  Southern  University 

movements  of  the  human  race  since  the  Commission  on  Race  Relations,  enumer- 

time  of  Abraham — to  better  one's  condi-  ates  as  remedies: 

tion.    That  the  desire  and  effort  for  this  ''Fair  treatment,  opportunity  to  labor 

are  natural  and  commendable  is  an  axiom  and  enjoy  the  legitimate  fruits  of  labor, 

in  economics.     The  unsatisfactory  con-  assurance  of  even-handed  justice  in  the 

dition  of  the  negro  laborer  at  the  South  courts,  good  educational  facilities,  sani- 

in  the  past  is  admitted  and  even  elab-  tary  living  conditions,  tolerance  and  sym- 

orated  by  Southern  representative  lead-  pa  thy." 

ers.    A  t3rpical  utterance,  which  might  be  The  way  is  now  open  for  direct  ap- 

duplicated  many  times  over,  comes  from  proach  to  the  main  question  before  us: 

a  leading  Mississippi  daily,  whose  editor  what  are  the  calls  for  the  negro's  indus- 

considers  this  exodus  the  most  serious  trial  service,  in  view  of  his  present  dis- 

economic problem  of  the  South  at  present:  tribution  and  recent  experiences?    What 

"The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  is  his  fitness  in  specific  cases  for  answering 
the  white  people  of  Mississippi  are  not  these  calls?  and  along  what  lines  of  ex- 
giving  the  negro  a  square  deal.  This  ap-  periment  and  endeavor  may  we  wisely 
plies  to  all  the  States  in  the  South.  How  seek  and  expect  an  increase  of  his  eco- 
can  we  expect  to  hold  our  negro  labor  nomic  value  ? 

when  we  are  not  paying  decent  living  In  the  confusion  and  vastness  of  the 

wages?    Have  we  any  right  to  abuse  the  war's  industrial  achievements,  there  was 

negro  for  moving  to  the  Northern  States  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  exact 

where  he  is  tempted  by  high  wages,  when  analysis  of  all  the  elements  contributing 

we  are  not  paying  him  his  worth  at  home ?  to  its  marvellous  results;  but  some  out- 

.  .  .     We  expect  our  negro  laborers  to  standing  facts  have  already  been  assem- 

work  for  the  same  wages  they  were  paid  bled.    As  in  the  camps  and  drives  of  the 

four  or  five  years  ago,  shutting  our  eyes  battle-field,  so  in  the  ranks  of  labor  the 

to  the  fact  that  the  increased  cost  of  liv-  negro  has  responded  in  large  numbers,  on 

ing  affects  the  negro  as  well  as  the  white  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    The  records 

man."  of  the  labor  department  are  conclusive 

But  money  is  not  the  only  ambition  of  on  this  point.  For  example,  exact  data 
any  man.  Security  for  his  earnings  and  are  at  hand  from  the  war  shipyards,  show- 
accumulations ;  full  enjoyment  of  his  ing  that  24,647  negroes  were  there  em- 
just  personal  rights;  a  good  home  and  ployed,  and  five  out  of  every  hundred 
betterment  for  his  children — these  are  were  skilled  artisans.  A  detailed  study 
natural  and  commendable  objects  of  pur-  has  been  made  by  the  department  in 
suit,  recognized  as  essential  and  funda-  thirty  typical  industrial  plants,  both 
mental  in  any  satisfactory  economic  order.  East  and  West,  divided  among  iron  and 
The  Dillard  report,  an  authority  that  can-  steel  works,  packing-houses,  foundries, 
not  be  disputed,  summarizes  the  complete  coke,  carbon,  and  glass  concerns,  and 
listof  causes  for  this  movement  as  follows:  automobile  factories.     Of   the   total   of 

"General  dissatisfaction  with  condi-  36,486  men  employed  in  these  thirty 
tions,  ravages  of  boll- weevil,  floods,  change  plants,  4,092  were  negroes.  Accurate 
of  crop  system,  low  wages,  poor  houses  comparisons  were  kept  of  their  work,  on 
on  plantations,  poor  school  facilities,  un-  the  various  scores  of  turn-over,  absentee- 
satisfactory  crop  settlements,  rough  treat-  ism,  quality  of  work  done,  average  rates 
ment,  cruelty  of  law  officers,  unfairness  in  of  pay,  and  average  time  put  on  the  job 
the  courts,  lynching,  desire  for  travel,  la-  during  a  pay-roll  period.  What  was  the 
bor  agents,  the  negro  press,  letters  from  outcome?  Negroes  made  a  surprising 
friends  in  the  North,  and  finally  advice  showing;  they  fell  behind  their  white  fel- 
from  white  friends  in  the  South  where  low  workmen  in  a  few  points;  on  most 
crops  had  failed."  they  kept  pace  with  them;  in  some  cases 
Vol.  LXIX,— 22 
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they  have  gone  ahead  of  them.  And  this,  filled  by  indiscriminate  drafts  upon  un- 
it should  be  said,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  trained  negroes  set  to  work  under  con- 
in  nearly  half  the  establishments  they  did  ditions  sure  to  yield  poor  results  to  both 
not  have  free  opportunity  to  enter  any  employers  and  employed.  A  review  of 
and  all  lines  of  work,  and  had  no  chance  the  experiences  of  the  railroads  and  steel 
to  learn  advanced  tasks  and  compete  on  mills  readily  illustrates  this.  Unscrupu- 
the  basis  of  ability.  lous   employment  agents,  paid   by.  the 

The  complete  census  returns  alone  can  quantity  and  not  the  quality  of  men 
give  the  exact  facts  as  to  the  number  of  secured,  brought  with  the  help  of  free 
negroes  who  were  thus  drawn  into  indus-  transportation  thousands  of  colored  men, 
trial  life  by  the  sudden  vacuum  in  the  mostly  single  and  unskilled,  to  fill  emer- 
labor  market;  but  the  total  is  likely  to  gencies.  These  men  had  their  first  ac- 
surprise  us.  In  Detroit,  for  example,  there  quaintance  with  a  strange  country  by 
were  less  than  a  thousand  negroes  in  the  being  housed  in  large  camps  under  con- 
automobile  factories  in  19 14;  in  four  years  ditions  wholly  unfit,  leading  to  sickness 
that  number  had  risen  to  between  twelve  and  a  disastrous  turn-over  in  supply;  one 
and  fifteen  thousand.  In  Pittsburgh,  dur-  railroad  bringing  from  the  South  over 
ing  one  year  of  the  war,  negro  workers  in-  13,000  men  in  twelve  months,  and  at  the 
creased  from  35  to  100  per  cent  in  some  end  of  the  time  having  less  than  2,000 
of  the  steel  mills.  And  in  the  garment  of  them  left.  One  such  camp  in  Pennsyl- 
trades  the  experiments  in  the  employ-  vania  was  thus  described  by  a  govern- 
ment of  negro  women  on  power  machines,  ment  investigator: 

begun   as   an   extreme  measure  due  to  "About  400  negroes  were  housed  in 

scarcity  of  help,  succeeded  so  well  as  to  ten  rough  shacks,  10  by  30  feet  in  size, 

spread  from  Detroit  to  other  Northern  Wooden  bunks  were  built  closely  in  tiers 

cities.  of  three  and  four,  housing  about  35  men 

These  favorable  indications  as  to  eco-  in  a  shack.    Mattresses  were  filthy  and 

nomic  resources  in  negro  labor  should  be  verminous;  old  clothes,  cans,  and  whiskey 

connected  in  our  thought,  as  in  these  ex-  bottles    were    thrown    about,    and    the 

periments,  with  wise  measures  on  the  part  shacks  had  not  been  cleaned  for  some 

of  the  government  and  of  private  welfare  days.    The  toilets  and  wash-rooms  were 

agencies  to  bring  together  in  helpful  rela-  open  sheds,  and  no  sanitary  plumbing 

tions  employers  and  employed,  and  care-  facilities  were  provided.   The  commissary 

fully  adjust  their  relations.    In  ten.  States  privilege  was  let  to  an  Italian  commission 

the  Department  of  Labor  has  formed  ad-  firm  of  South  Philadelphia.    It  was  run 

visory  committees  of  employers,  white  like  a  company  store,  selling  goods  at  city 

wage-earners  and  negroes  combined,  and  prices.    No  mess-hall  was  provided,  but 

appointed  State  supervisors  of  negro  eco-  in  the  store  were  a  few  crowded  tables, 

nomics,  with  most  beneficial  results.  The  stench  and  the  flies  made  it  impos- 

That  in  other  instances  the  employ-  sible  to  stay  in  the  room.    The  men  were 

ment  of  negroes  at  the  North  has  resulted  paying  one  dollar  a  month  for  lodging, 

in  disappointment  for  all  concerned  is  of  and  their  food  cost  them  from  $6.00  to 

course  well  known,  and  constitutes  a  chal-  $8.00  a  week." 

lenge  to  the  larger  use  of  such  labor  supply  Can  we  expect  any  race  of  men  on  the 

which  must  be  fairly  met.     A  study  of  face  of  the  earth  to  do  good  work  under 

such  instances,  however,  will  prove  quite  such  conditions  ?    Over  against  these  let 

as  instructive  for  our  purpose  as  a  review  us  put  the  experience  of  shipbuilding  com- 

of  successful  efforts.    The  testimony  ad-  panies,  like   those  at  Hog  Island,  Wil- 

duced  cannot  be  impeached,  and  a  full  mington,  and  Newport  News,  where  the 

statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  workmen  were  carefully  selected  and  com- 

failures  have  occurred  will  go  far  to  ex-  fortably  housed;  and  we  may  summarize 

plain   some   regrettable   events   of   past  the  situation  by  the  following  extract  from 

months,  and  shift  at  least  some  of  the  re-  the  Dillard  report: 

sponsibility  from  the  negro.    In  the  early  "The  labor  problem  of  the  negro  is 

days  of  the  war,  the  sudden  shortage  of  largely  one  of  selection  and  supervision, 

workmen   at   the  North  was  hurriedly  Industries    with    executives    far-sighted 
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enough  to  pick  the  men,  to  think  in  terms  current  literature,  because  based  not  on 
of  the  negro's  human  relations,  and  to  theory  but  on  practical  experiment.  In 
provide  housing  quarters  on  a  family  basis  the  July,  19 19,  number  of  Industrial  Man- 
were  universally  favorable  to  the  negro  agement  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Immel,  connected 
laborers.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  with  a  large  industrial  concern  near 
the  value  of  the  negro  as  a  worker  often  Baltimore,  contributes  a  description  of 
turned  on  these  points.  For  example,  two  ''The  Negro  and  His  Opportunity  "  which 
steel-plant  employment  managers  serving  deserves  wider  reading  and  study.  "The 
the  same  corporation  held  absolutely  op-  powers  of  the  negro  in  battle  seem  to  be 
posite  views.  One  had  seen  10,000  ne-  conceded  on  all  sides,"  he  begins;  "if  in 
groes pass  through  his  mills  in  ten  months,  battle,  why  not  in  industry?"  A  fair 
and  described  the  negro  as  shiftless  and  question,  assuredly.  "We  are  told  that 
undependable.  The  other  manager  had  as  a  race  negroes  surpass  whites  in  acute- 
provided  through  the  company  128  family  ness  of  some  of  the  senses,  namely,  those 
homes,  for  some  of  the  steadiest  and  most  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  location;  why 
dependable  men  he  had  ever  employed."  should  he  not  surpass  in  those  arts  in 

As  regards  the  relation  of  colored  which  the  senses  named  play  an  im- 
workers  to  organized  labor,  the  action  of  portant  part?"  Mr.  Immel  then  pro- 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  ceeds  to  a  careful  analysis  of  eight  distinct 
last  annual  meeting  in  Montreal  is  deci-  problems  connected  with  the  employ- 
sive.  "Its  action,"  according  to  Chair-  ment  of  negroes,  basing  his  views  on  facts 
man  Duncan,  "has  settled  the  negro  demonstrated  by  himself  or  his  acquain- 
problem  in  our  organization  for  all  time,  tances  in  recent  tests. 
Our  affiliated  unions  must  now  under-  First,  as  regards  the  question  of  segre- 
stand  that  the  color  line  is  abolished."  gation.  This  has  been  found  important 
While  there  have  been  in  the  past  cases  in  all  social  and  welfare  relations,  such  as 
of  discrimination  against  the  negro  on  ac-  toilets,  wash-rooms,  and  lockers;  but  no- 
count  of  his  color,  it  would  appear  that  at  where  else.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
last  organized  labor  deems  the  economic  group  workers  in  white  or  colored  gangs; 
value  of  such  workers  so  well  established  and  this  policy  never  resulted  in  race  fric- 
as  to  make  it  unwise  as  well  as  unjust  to  tion  or  undue  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
refuse  them  admission  to  unions;  and  it  colored  men  toward  white  comrades  in 
is  now  definitely  decided  to  encourage  toil.  As  regards  the  negro's  lack  of  a 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  colored  labor  to  sense  of  responsibility,  Mr.  Immel  be- 
join  the  federation,  in  either  mixed  or  lieves  this  can  be  developed  by  proper 
segregated  unions  as  circumstances  may  treatment;  his  exact  words  are  worth 
suggest.  In  labor  troubles  between  quoting:  "When  it  is  put  up  to  him  in 
whites  and  blacks  it  should  be  noted  that  the  right  way,  a  negro  welcomes  respon- 
unionism  has  not  often  been  a  primary  sibility,  and  I  believe  possesses  a  higher 
factor;  at  East  St.  Louis  the  original  degree  of  faithfulness  in  following  orders 
strife  was  between  unorganized  whites  implicitly  than  many  white  and  especially 
and  blacks  in  the  lowest  grades  of  indus-  alien  workmen." 

trialism.    In  other  instances,  as  at  Ches-  As  regards  the  kind  of  work  best  fitted 

ter.  Pa.,  the  cause  of  friction  originated  in  for  starting  a  negro's  training,  three  in- 

saloon  politics  and  clashes  between  the  teres  ting  points  are  specified:  tasks  where 

vicious  elements  of  each  race.    There  have  by  extra  exertion  for  a  period  the  laborer 

been,  of  course,  instances  where  negroes  can  gain  a  spell  of  rest;  work  requiring  a 

brought  in  as  strike-breakers  have  been  spectacular  and  intermittent  display  of 

objects  of  violence,  but  not  so  much  be-  strength;  and  work  where  operations  pos- 

cause  of  their  color  as  through  their  use  sess  a  certain  kind  of  rhythm  and  can  be 

to  displace  other  men.  accompanied  with  song. 

This  discussion  of  the  coming  place  of  As  regards  supervision,  emphasis  is  put 

the  negro  in  the  future  labor  market  of  on  employing  white  foremen,  until  later  a 

the  land  may  fittingly  close  with  a  rather  careful  choice  of  a  colored  leader  can  be 

full  synopsis  of  the  best-informed  presen-  judiciously  made.     A  rather  interesting 

tation  of  this  subject  discovered  in  recent  suggestion  as  to  the  traditional  laziness  or 
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lassitude  of  the  negro  appears,  in  which 
it  was  noted  that  every  lazy  man,  and 
especially  a  negro,  will  instinctively  and 
even  unconsciously  find  the  easiest  way 
to  perform  an  operation ;  *'  in  other  words, 
the  negro  is  the  original  efficiency  en- 
gineer ! "  If  he  has  a  certain  task  to  do  in 
a  given  space  of  time,  he  will  study  out  the 
way  which  takes  the  least  effort  and  al- 
lows him  the  longest  rest  period. 

As  regards  the  encouragement  of  thrift, 
the  care  of  the  workman's  health  (espe- 
cially guarding  against  pulmonary  dis- 
ease) and  welfare  work  in  the  negro's 
home,  all  wise  and  patient  efforts  will 
bring  ample  financial  gain  to  the  em- 
ployer. This  testimony,  let  it  be  again 
emphasized,  came  from  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  management  of  a  large 
factory  in  a  great  Southern  industrial 
centre,  under  the  pressure  of  our  recent 
labor  shortage;  and  these  concluding 
words  of  the  article  are  not  to  be  lightly 
set  aside: 

"  We  must  all  revise  our  estimate  of  the 
negro.  The  past  two  years  have  wrought 
in  him  a  change,  and  the  orthodox  ideas 
on  negro  psychology  must  be  revised  to 
fit.  We  cannot  expect  a  negro  to  accept 
from  fellow  workmen  the  treatment  dealt 
to  a  vassal  or  a  serf,  and  then  at  the  same 
time  take  the  same  interest  as  a  white 
workman.  In  the  case  of  a  negro  he  is 
just  what  he  is  made  to  feel;  if  in  his  work 
he  is  accorded  equal  consideration  with 
others,  he  will  nearly  always  try  to  justify 
and  deserve  such  treatment  and  consider- 
ation." 

In  our  study  thus  far  of  the  industrial 
revolution  through  which  we  are  passing 
and  the  place  in  it  for  one-tenth  of  our 
people,  we  have  summarized  so  far  as  our 
information  will  permit  the  situation  in 
our  labor  market  due  to  the  deficit  of  im- 
migrant workmen,  and  we  have  sought 
all  available  facts  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  substitutes  from  the  colored 
race.  The  testimony  of  experience  has 
led  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  possible  or  wise  to  ignore  this  factor 
in  the  present  and  future  supply  of  labor. 
This  brings  us  to  the  final  question  pro- 
posed— how  can  the  negro's  demon- 
strated capabilities  be  increased  and  his 
admitted  handicaps  be  lessened? 

In  formulating  our  answer,  let  us  keep 


as  closely  as  we  can  to  the  domain  of  the 
dollar,  as  a  shrewd  owner  of  slaves  might 
have  done  a  hundred  years  ago.  Let  us 
in  our  discussion  set  aside  philanthropic 
or  humanitarian  considerations,  while  re- 
membering that  in  the  last  analysis  they 
are  inescapable  elements  in  the  problem. 
And  as  a  starting-point,  let  us  quote  a 
single  comprehensive  sentence,  once  more, 
from  Doctor  Dillard's  report;  words 
which  embody  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter : 

"The  genuine  progress  of  a  country  de- 
pends upon  the  spread  of  good  conditions 
of  living  and  good  chances  of  healthy  im- 
provement among  all  the  people  of  the 
country,  including  especially  those  who 
have  hitherto  had  the  least  chance 
through  power,  education,  or  inheritance. 
This  truth  has  been  gradually  forced  upon 
the  world  by  bitter  experience;  and  it  is 
the  special  sign  of  enlightenment  in  our 
day  that  it  is  now  so  generally  realized. 
.  .  .  Many  immigrants  from  Europe  and 
most  of  the  colored  people  in  our  Southern 
States  are  within  the  definition  of  those 
who  have  had  the  least  chance  through 
power,  education,  or  inheritance." 

To  which  utterance  we  may  well  add 
the  saying  of  a  great  student  of  social 
conditions.  "Any  community  which  is 
not  a  good  place  for  every  one  to  live  in  is 
not  a  good  place  for  any  one  to  live  in." 
The  matured  judgments  of  Southern 
leaders  already  quoted  in  connection  with 
race  migration  and  its  causes  and  reme- 
dies really  cover  all  that  can  be  said  about 
this  phase  of  our  subject.  As  regards  race 
relationships  where  most  of  the  negroes 
live,  the  last  word  of  theory  has  been 
spoken  with  frankness  and  emphasis  by 
the  finest  and  strongest  men  of  both  races, 
who  are  in  absolute  agreement  as  to  domi- 
nating principles.  The  great  need  at  this 
point  is  to  secure  the  acceptance  and  prac- 
tice of  these  principles  throughout  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  unreasoning  prejudiced 
— partly  because  illiterate — of  both  races. 
It  all  resolves  itself  into  the  attainment 
of  two  simple  things,  the  essentials  of 
economic  success  ever  and  everywhere — 
justice,  knowledge.  The  square  deal  and 
proper  education  make  up  the  irreducible 
minimum  in  that  democracy  for  which 
white  and  black  fought  side  by  side  in 
France,  and  which  has  deadlier  foes  than 
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any  Hun  invader  imperilling  our  life  from  toward  the  negro,  it  was  supposed  that 

within  at  this  hour.  the  guiding  intelligence  should  be  lodged 

Concerning  justice  there  is  need  of  no  in  the  white  man's  brain,  and  the  mus- 

more  theorizing.     Terrible  as  have  been  cular  energy  in  the  negro's  arm.    But  the 

some  occurrences  of  the  recent  past,  there  circuit  is  too  long.    In  a  democracy  each 

is  distinct  gain  in  the  demonstration  that  man  must  think  as  well  as  work.     The 

no  longer  can  any  section  of  the  country  country   can   no   longer   look   upon   the 

pharisaically  congratulate  itself  on  its  su-  negro  merely  for  his  utility  as  a  tool,  but 

periority    to  its  neighbors.     North  and  must  regard  his  totality  as  a  man.    An 

South,  East  and  West,  the  hour  calls  for  ideal  American  citizen  is  not  a  working 

the  turning  of  theory  into  action.     But  man,  but  a  man  working.     The  United 

concerning  the  education  of  the  negro,  the  States  can  never  reach  the  desired  goal  of 

last  word  has  by  no  means  been  said ;  and  efficiency  until  it  utilizes  the  undeveloped 

the  present  industrial  condition  calls  for  energies  which  lie  dormant  in  the  brain 

some  further  thinking  as  well  as  practical  and  brawn  of  every  citizen." 

endeavors  and  bold  experimentation.  Efficiency !    In  spite  of  a  natural  recoil 

First  of  all,  let  us  cease  the  tedious  dis-  against  that  overworked  word,  we  can 

pute  over  the  gold  and  silver  sides  of  the  accept  no  substitute  for  it  at  this  point, 

traditional  shield,  as  typifying  the  sup-  There  is  no  other  term  so  completely  cov- 

posed  opposition  of  cultural  to  practical  ering  what  we  are  seeking  in  this  hour 

education.    Is  it  not  also  time  to  abandon  from  all  workers,  and  which  therefore 

the  idea  that  because  some  types  of  edu-  may  be  properly  stressed  as  the  test  of 

cation  have  harmed  some  types  of  ne-  adequate  education, 

groes  we  are  therefore  excused  from  all  The  mere  transfer  of  individuals  from 

further  effort  along  any  lines  of  such  en-  the  census  classification  of  illiterate  to 

deavor  ?    There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  literate  is  not  enough.     It  is  gratifying 

words  of  the  editor  of  The  Crisis,  whose  for  its  promise  rather  than  for  its  achieve- 

brilliancy  of  expression  has  not  of  late  ment.      Among    nearly    4,000    draftees, 

been  equalled  by  his  sound  judgment  or  black  and  white  together,  from  a  Southern 

helpful  spirit:  State  where  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 

"Teach  thinkers  to  think;    a  needed  was  40.1,  it  was  shown  that  over  75  per 

knowledge  in  a  day  of  loose  and  careless  cent  could  neither  read  nor  write  with 

logic;  and  they  whose  lot  is  gravest  must  practical  effectiveness.    How  high  a  value 

have   the  carefullest   training   to   think  shall  we  set  on  that  education  of  the 

aright.    How  foolish  to  ask  which  is  the  negro  which  consists  in  a  seK-directed 

best  kind  of  education  for  one  or  seven  smattering     of     superficialities,     sought 

or  sixty  million  souls !     Shall  we  teach  mainly  in  order  to  wear  better  clothes 

them  trades,  or  train  them  in  the  lib-  than  his  fellows  and  keep  his  hands  un- 

eral  arts?     Neither — and  both.     Teach  soiled  by  manual  labor  ?   At  least  we  may 

tlie  workers  to  work,  and  the  thinkers  to  reckon  it  less  dangerous  than  that  pos- 

think;  make  carpenters  of  carpenters,  and  sessed  by  some  of  the  radical  negroes  in 

philosophers  of  philosophers  and  fops  of  the  North,  some  of  them  boasting  degrees 

fools.  .  .  .     The  finest   product   of  our  from  Harvard  University,  who  are  to-day 

training  must  be  neither  a  psychologist  pushing  a  propaganda  for  social  equality 

nor  a  brick  mason,  but  a  man."  in  all  things  for  their  race,  and  even  com- 

And  to  this  should  be  added  another  mending  legalized  miscegenation, 

word,  which  goes  far  closer  to  the  heart  Has  not  the  time  come  for  a  clear  and 

of  the  matter — this  time  from  the  dean  strong  demand  that  the  negro,  as  well  as 

of  Howard  University:  the  alien,  shall  be  genuinely  Americanized 

"  In  democracy  as  in  ethics,  the  in-  by  furnishing  him  that  kind  of  an  educa- 

dividual  is  the  ultimate  unit,  and  there  tion  which  shall  give  him  power  and  oppor- 

must  be  essential  equality  " — a  very  dif-  tunity  and  purpose  to  pay  back  into  the 

ferent  thing  from  social  equality — "among  nation's    wealth    whatever    his    natural 

the  units,  else  the  fabric  of  democracy  abilities  can  produce  when  brought  under 

like  the  fabric  of  ethics,  must  fail.    Under  the  most  scientific  ^vocational  guidance 

the  traditional  attitude  of  the  white  race  and  discipline  ?     On  the  basis  of  wise 
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economics,  why  not  try  the  experiment  of  the  liabilities  of  the  negroes  in  our  future 
giving  the  neediest  the  largest  help?  In  tasks  of  production:  fair  dealing  and  edu- 
view  of  the  negro's  record  for  the  last  few  cation  specialized  to  meet  specific  de- 
years,  already  given  in  very  small  part,  is  mands.  It  is  ample  for  its  purpose;  but 
this  a  rash  investment  ?  it  calls  for  a  larger  vision  than  any  nation 

Only  if  this  experiment  is  to  be  tried,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  yet  seen;  yet 
let  the  trial  be  a  fair  one,  unimpeded  by  none  too  large  for  the  industrial  possibili- 
the  assumption  at  the  start  that  certain  ties  of  our  land  in  this  hour,  and  none  too 
attainments  are  beyond  the  negro's  capac-  large  to  measure  up  to  the  obligations 
ity;  a  premise  that  is  neither  scientific  which  are  a  mandate  from  our  oppor- 
nor  sensible  in  view  of  the  records  of  a  tunity.  The  programme  is  far  too  large 
Booker  Washington  or  a  Major  Moton.  for  the  South,  where  the  majority  of  the 
Was  there  ever  a  time  when  both  our  negroes  should  and  will  abide,  to  carry 
aliens  and  our  negroes  needed  wise  leader-  out  alone,  in  view  of  inherited  conditions 
ship,  coming  from  their  own  ranks,  more  of  illiteracy.  In  spite  of  disproportionate 
than  now  ?  This  is  peculiarly  true  in  the  division  of  school  funds  between  the  two 
realm  of  that  master-force  in  the  life  of  races,  this  section  as  a  whole  has  carried 
the  colored  race — their  religion.  It  is  ad-  uncomplainingly  a  burden  of  taxation  for 
mitted  by  the  best-informed  of  both  races  education  tremendous  when  compared 
that  the  crying  need  of  the  ministry  in  with  its  total  resources.  The  whole  na- 
colored  churches  is  better  quality  rather  tion  must  come  to  its  aid  in  the  future, 
than  more  quantity;  as  statistics  show  as  Northern  philanthropy  has  done  in  the 
one  minister  to  every  562  negroes,  with  past;  for  it  will  take  more  than  one  gen- 
only  one  to  815  whites.  If  godliness  is  eration  to  atone  to  the  South,  either  in 
profitable  for  the  life  that  now  is,  to  say  intelligent  sympathy  or  substantial  com- 
nothing  of  that  which  is  to  come,  it  is  pensation,  for  the  sufferings  inflicted  and 
surely  worth  while  to  guide  and  train  to  the  impoverishment  imposed  upon  its  al- 
the  highest  efficiency  those  who  are  to  ready  devastated  territory  in  those  sad 
shape  the  religious  life  of  the  race.  The  reconstruction  days, 
same  truth  holds  with  lawyers  and  edi-  In  this  hour  of  the  world's  dearth  of 
tors;  with  doctors  and  nurses  who  keep  in  material  products  and  feverish  passion 
trust  the  economic  asset  of  health  among  for  larger  life  our  nation  has  a  task  that 
colored  toilers  and  the  inmates  of  their  will  call  forth  all  its  reserve  powers;  but 
homes,  and  who  are  the  main  bulwark  as  those  powers  are  freely  poured  forth 
against  the  terrific  waste  of  life  through  their  reserves  will  steadily  multiply.  If 
preventable  disease,  so  much  greater  in  our  government  at  Washington  we 
among  the  colored  race  than  in  any  other,  need  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com- 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  colored  worker  merce,  we  equally  need  Departments  of 

is  to  be  a  farmer,  why  not  do  our  best  to  Education  and  Health.    As  we  awaken  to 

make  him  a  scientific  one,  that  he  may  this  great  vision,  we  shall  hear  and  heed 

pay  back  the  largest  increment  to  the  na-  the  call  for  nationalized  education  on  such 

tion's  wealth?    One  need  only  read  the  a  scale  and  of  such  a  type  that  the  divi- 

records  of  improved  farming  around  Tus-  dends  on  investments  in  personality  shall 

keegee  or  the  productivity  of  skilled  ar-  in  the  sight  of  all  men  bulk  far  beyond  the 

tisans  among  the  graduates  of  Hampton,  dollars  dug  out  of  the  soil  or  won  in  the 

or  see  the  higher  skill  iji  home-making  roar  of  factory  or  brought  back  by  com- 

and   personal    domestic    service    in    the  merce   from    distant   lands.      Emerging 

pupils  of  multitudes  of  other  schools  ad-  from  the  bitterness  and  perplexity  and 

dressing  themselves  to  the  specific  train-  confusion  of  our  industrial  life  in  this  hour, 

ing  of  the  colored  youth  for  specific  tasks  we  shall  discover  that  the  greatest  wealth 

that  are  calling  for  their  service.  of  any  nation  accumulates  through  the 

Such,  then,  is  the  true  programme  for  making  of  money  by  means  of  the  making 

increasing  the  capabilities  and  lessening  of  manhood. 


DUDE-PUNCHER    STEVE 

By  Fred  Copeland 

Illustrations  by  C»   LeRoy  Baldridge 


CATHERINE,  the  varmint 
was  solid  black  and  glis- 
tened like  a  cinder." 

Craftily  I  raised  my 
head.  The  horse  and  rider 
were  strangely  large  now 
that  they  were  so  close.  Both  were  look- 
ing away  from  me  into  the  greasewood 
fringe  beside  the  road.  Discreetly  hidden 
in  the  brush,  I  admired  the  pinto  whose 
bold  markings  I  had  caught  two  miles 
away  when,  a  tiny  dot,  it  had  borne  its 
black-Stetsoned  rider  down  a  long  ridge 
from  the  broken,  rolling  northern  Wy- 
oming rangeland.  Presently  the  black 
Stetson  turned  and  the  brown  face  be- 
neath looked  back  over  the  road. 

*'I  reckon  there  ain't  any  use  now; 
there  wasn't  a  white  hair  in  the  critter's 
pelt."  The  reins  drooped  from  the  saddle- 
horn,  and  the  man  looked  thoughtfully 
again  into  the  greasewood  beside  the 
road. 

It  dawned  on  me.  The  object  that  had 
brought  them  to  a  stop  was  a  cat,  a  coal- 
black  one ;  I  had  seen  the  creature  myself 
as  it  ran  frightened  at  my  approach  when 
I  walked  out  into  the  brush.  It  was  super- 
stition that  had  laid  hold  of  the  rider  on 
the  road.  The  cat  had  crossed  directly 
in  front  of  him. 

Somewhere  a  horse  whinnied.  The 
pinto  laid  both  ears  forward,  and  then, 
with  one  anxious  ear  turned  backward, 
started  eagerly  toward  the  buildings  of 
the  near-by  ranch. 

*'We  are  going  to  have  a  caller,"  I  an- 
nounced, as  though  the  rider  of  the  pinto 
horse  was  invisible  to  all  save  myself. 

Scott  Lawson  hitched  himself  to  an  up- 
right position  as  I  sank  in  a  porch  chair 
beside  his  jovial  presence. 

''Is  this  Scott  Lawson's  dude  ranch?" 
soberly  inquired  the  rider  of  the  pinto 
horse  when  he  had  crossed  to  the  porch. 
Had  he  removed  his  well-preserved  Stet- 
son, his  bow  would  have  been  that  of  a 
Chesterfield. 


"You're  talking  to  Scott  Lawson  right 
now,"  stated  that  gentleman's  hearty 
voice. 

"I  am  Steve  Graydog — dude-puncher," 
said  the  man  simply. 

Scott  Lawson  was  leaning  forward  in 
his  chair.  If  one's  feet  can  be  said  to  be 
a  crowning  feature,  Steve's  should  have 
worn  a  crown.  In  a  way  they  did.  No 
rattlesnake's  back  could  have  outdone  in 
savage  splendor  the  solidly  beaded  yel- 
low moccasins  with  their  oddly  marked 
diamond  figures  in  red  and  purple. 

"Where'd  you  es-c-a —  Did  you  come 
over  from  the  Crow  reservation?"  ven- 
tured Lawson. 

"From  the  irrigation  works  on  the 
reservation,"  said  Steve.  "The  mos- 
quitoes are  worse  this  year;  it's  like 
working  in  a  blizzard."  Steve  swept  off 
his  black  Stetson.  Two  braids  of  dark 
hair  suddenly  dropped  over  his  ears  and 
down  the  front  of  each  shoulder. 

It  seemed  as  though  Scott  Lawson 
lifted  one  ear  like  a  startled  hound. 

"An  Indian,"  I  exclaimed  inwardly, 
after  the  manner  of  one  who  had  had 
something  held  back  on  him. 

"You're  hired,"  Scott  nodded.  "We 
keep  our  horses  in  the  pasture  below  the 
house.  Better  come  back  in  a  few  min- 
utes;  011a  will  get  you  a  bite  to  eat." 

Did  Steve's  attitude  change  subtly  for 
an  instant  at  the  girl's  name  ?  It  was  an 
outlandish  thought,  but  it  came  to  me, 
none  the  less. 

Lawson  was  grinning:  "He's  smart 
enough  to  know  he'd  be  a  drawing-card  at 
any  dude  ranch." 

Scott  Lawson  was  keeping  something 
back.  I  could  feel  it.  "He's  not  a  full- 
blood,"  I  stated,  as  though  I  held  the  wis- 
dom of  the  plains. 

"His  name's  regular  enough,  but  he 
handles  English  like  a  breed.  Some  of 
them  speak  better  English  than  the  aver- 
age American.     They're  proud  of  it." 

Thoughts  of  Carhsle  flashed  through 
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my  mind,  but  they  were  unsatisfying.  I 
wondered  if  Lawson  had  noticed  Steve's 
face  when  Olla's  name  was  mentioned. 

It  was  011a  who  opened  the  door  at 
Steve's  rap,  and  it  was  a  little  too  dark 
to  see  clearly.  She  may  have  tried  to 
speak,  but,  if  so,  no  sound  came.  At  the 
polite  and  well-modulated  voice  Steve 
used  in  his  greeting,  the  girl,  gracefully 
framed  in  the  lamplit  doorway,  winked 
hard  over  the  strangely  contradicting 
phenomena  of  sight  and  sound. 

''The  table  is  right  over  here,"  she  an- 
nounced, backing  into  the  kitchen  as 
Steve's  gayly  moccasined  feet  crossed 
the  door-sill. 

My  many  summers  at  the  ranch  had 
made  me  all  but  one  of  the  family.  Law- 
son,  that  afternoon,  had  made  a  trip  with 
me  for  trout,  and  we,  too,  were  tardy  for 
supper.  If  Steve  was  surprised  to  be 
seated  with  us,  his  face  did  not  show  it. 
However,  at  one  of  the  times  when  011a 
bent  over  the  table  after  a  trip  from  the 
stove,  he  stole  a  cram-like  look  of  propriety 
at  her  face  with  the  lamplight  full  upon 
it.  011a  glanced  at  him  silently  but  her 
eye  grew  warlike,  and  the  dude-puncher 
turned  thoughtful,  almost  reminiscent, 
eyes  to  his  plate.  There  was  just  enough 
oddity  of  expression  in  his  face  to  cause 
me  later  to  recall  the  seemingly  small  and 
entirely  natural  incident.  That  011a  was 
Scott  Lawson's  own  daughter,  I  had 
never  questioned.  But  I  did  not  blame 
Steve  for  his  secret  glance  of  admiration. 
Had  I  been  in  his  early  twenties  and  white 
as  I  am,  I  would  have  put  in  more  than 
my  summers  in  northern  Wyoming.  To 
be  sure,  I  had  been  in  places  where  one 
might  find  girls  somewhat  like  011a.  I 
had  seen  the  same  grace  of  movement 
and  the  same  hazel  eyes  while  wandering 
in  the  bewitching  afterglows  of  autumn 
evenings  east  of  Montreal's  Saint  Law- 
rence Boulevard.  But  there  was  a  differ- 
ence. The  clear  color  of  Olla's  cheeks 
was  the  matchless  product  of  the  sun- 
bathed rangeland.  And  she  was  a  bit 
taller  without  the  loss  of  roundness. 

Scott  Lawson  wisely  allowed  Steve  to 
eat  in  peace.  But  I  had  no  idea  of  doing 
so,  even  though  his  faultless  table  man- 
ners might  have  been  a  warning.  I  plied 
him  with  assorted  questions.  Had  he 
been  over  the  Custer  battle-field?     He 


had.  Also  he  had  been  over  to  the  agency 
of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  a  place  I 
planned  to  go.  Had  he  ever  been  East? 
Certainly.  ''I  have  been  around  the 
world  once,"  he  said.  I  hadn't,  and  I 
shut  up.  And  Scott  Lawson  smiled.  Per- 
haps with  the  thought  of  increasing  my 
wisdom,  Lawson  asked  me  to  take  Steve 
down  to  the  bunk-house  and  introduce 
him  to  the  foreman,  Phil  Crawford,  and 
the  boys. 

Although  I  knew  all  the  eight  men  at 
the  bunk-house,  I  some  way  felt  ill  at  ease 
as  I  led  Steve  into  their  midst. 

*'  Scott  sent  me  down  with  the  new  man 
he  has  just  hired — Mr.  Steve  Gray  dog," 
I  added,  in  a  hurry  t6  be  rid  of  the  name. 

They  were  all  mountain-wise,  range- 
broken  men,  picked  with  care  for  diplo- 
macy in  handling  dudes,  but  they  were 
looking  at  me  with  keener  interest  than 
at  Steve.  He,  lucky  dog,  had  found  a 
stool  in  a  more  sheltered  position  than 
mine,  and  I  envied  him. 

''Ride  in?"  spoke  up  Phil  by  way  of 
greeting. 

Steve  nodded. 

"Better  lug  your  war-bag  in  here  to- 
night." 

Steve  went  after  it. 

"Did  Scott  Lawson  send  you  down 
here  all  alone  with  him?"  anxiously  ob- 
served Shorty,  a  grizzled  little  man  I  had 
known  well  for  several  summers. 

I  knew  the  signs  and  slipped  out  into 
the  gathering  darkness.  The  roar  which 
followed  proved  my  departure  was  not 
ill-timed.  But  I  laughed  silently  to  my- 
self. They  would  not  have  tried  it  on 
a  regular  first-season  dude,  and  the  honor 
was  not  lost  on  me. 

Before  seeking  the  certain  kind  of  sym- 
pathy Scott  Lawson  and  011a  would  have 
for  me  when  I  returned  to  the  white 
ranch-house,  I  wandered  down  toward 
the  river  to  cool  off.  When  in  the  black- 
ness of  a  bunch  of  young  cottonwoods  I 
heard  two  soft  whistles.  Steve's  dark 
form  was  at  the  pasture  gate.  Out  of  the 
starlight  the  pinto  horse,  Catherine,  sud- 
denly appeared.  Steve  ran  his  hand 
fondly  under  the  animal's  mane. 

"Do  you  reckon  you  could  stand  a 
whole  biscuit?"  inquired  Steve  with 
feigned  surprise  as  the  velvet  lips  of  the 
horse  played  with  his  sleeve. 


Drawn  by  C.  LeRoy  Baldridge. 
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The  Catherine  horse  nudged  him 
sharply. 

"That's  all  I  dared  to  lift,  seeing  who 
loaned  it  to  me,"  lied  Steve,  and  then: 
''That  cat  was  black,  all  right,  Catherine, 
and  crossed  plumb  in  front  of  us.  And 
we're  hired." 

The  pinto's  white  lips  nervously  fon- 
dled Steve's  left  ear. 

''But  I  reckoned  that  little  old  cat 
would  put  his  pizen  paw  on  us — ^he's  gone 
and  done  it.  Olla's  still  here.  She  was 
the  third  person  I  had  talk  with,"  Steve 
explained  it  thoughtfully. 

"She's  the  third  person  I've  had  talk 
with,"  he  had  said.  He  was  certainly 
superstitious  to  a  nicety.  Like  many  wan- 
derers and  all  gamblers,  he  held  the  idea 
that  the  third  person  he  met  in  a  new 
place  was  his  enemy.  And  somewhere 
he  had  known  011a  before. 

The  following  afternoon  I  went  to 
Lodge  Grass  in  the  three-seated  auto-bus 
for  the  first  batch  of  dudes.  I  felt  that  I 
could  endure  the  trip  on  the  front  seat; 
the  two  rear  bone-rattlers  I  feared  as  I 
did  an  operating-table.  But  it  was  safe 
enough  when  you  knew  about  it.  Phil 
Crawford  drove  the  thing.  It  was  thirty 
miles  to  Lodge  Grass,  but  we  felt  in  no 
hurry  in  the  June  sunshine.  The  train 
was  always  two  to  four  hours  late  here  in 
the  half-way  rangeland  country,  but  it 
would  arrive  right  on  the  minute  in  a  day 
or  so  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  great  pomp 
and  brilliance.  All  of  this  I  burdened 
Phil  with,  and  after  I  had  thus  proved  to 
him  how  thoroughly  Western  I  was,  we  ar- 
rived to  learn  the  train  had  departed  a 
half  hour  before,  having  arrived  exactly 
on  the  minute.  It  had  brought  us  from 
Philadelphia  two  female  teachers  of  the 
first  run  of  eye-glasses,  and  from  Montreal 
a  pair  that  one  looked  at  as  at  a  river  with 
a  little  too  smooth  a  surface.  Scott  Law- 
son  had  said  a  mother  and  son  by  the 
name  of  Donaldson  were  expected  on  the 
train.  I  had  pictured  a  much  younger 
pair.  It  struck  one  as  rather  queer  that  a 
woman  who  could  not  without  perjury 
have  taken  oath  to  an  age  less  than  sixty, 
and  a  son  with  a  last  hold  on  his  twenties, 
should  select  a  dude  ranch  for  a  full 
summer.  It  took  less  than  a  quarter 
hour  to  learn  they  were-  unfamiliar  with 
anything  west  of  Chicago, 


Like  a  cackling-hen  crate  on  the  rear 
of  an  express-truck,  we  rattled  over  the 
west  bluff  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  valley. 
We  wound  through  great  troughs  of  the 
rangeland  sea,  only  to  come  out  on  hog- 
backs which  we  followed  till  they  melted 
to  level  stretches.  At  these  places  the 
school-teachers  raged  over  the  prairie- 
dogs,  owls,  prickly  pear,  and  the  brush, 
the  latter  learnedly  pronounced  sage,  even 
though  as  often  as  not  the  dark  green  of 
the  greasewood  showed  on  the  tough 
branches.  The  mother  and  son  held  for 
the  most  part  to  a  polite  silence.  At  last 
we  began  the  descent  of  the  hogback  on 
the  slope  of  which  I  had  first  seen  at  a 
distance  Steve  and  his  pinto  horse.  I 
wondered  if  Steve  had  erected  any  more 
monuments  to  the  god  of  superstition 
since  I  had  been  away. 

On  a  back  seat  one  of  the  school- 
teachers lifted  up  her  wiry  voice  with  a 
suddenness  that  caused  both  Phil  and  me 
to  turn  in  alarm. 

"It's  a  real  Indian ! "  she  exclaimed 
with  a  cry  as  wild  as  a  Canada  goose. 

Not  three  rods  from  the  road  on  a  little 
elevation  which  threw  him  into  relief 
against  the  sky,  Steve  had  risen  in  his 
dizzy  yellow  moccasins.  A  single  feather 
of  some  kind  protruded  from  the  apex  of 
his  dark  braids  at  a  rakish  angle.  He  did 
not  turn.  One  might  have  thought  him 
holding  communion  with  the  last  steps  of 
day. 

One  of  the  school-teachers  wanted  to 
get  out  and  go  nearer,  although  the  white 
ranch-house  was  already  at  hand. 

"You'll  see  him  often,  ma'am,"  solemn- 
ly protested  Phil;  "he  ranges  right  here 
on  the  ranch." 

Steve's  initial  and  original  dip  in  the 
pool  of  dude-ranching  sent  both  011a  and 
her  father  into  mirthful  fits  of  laughter 
when  I  secretly  told  them  of  the  occur- 
rence. Soon  after,  Scott  Lawson's  face 
suddenly  became  thoughtful.  That  Steve 
was  to  become  intensely  popular  with  the 
ladies  as  the  summer  colony  grew  in  size 
was  in  a  way  surprising.  But  he  was  a 
Chesterfield.  He  had  the  remarkable 
faculty  of  keeping  his  face  solemn  under 
the  most  provoking  circumstances.  He 
taught  each  arrival  how  not  to  fall  off  a 
horse.  To  be  taught  horsemanship  by  an 
Indian  was  something  to  tell  the  people 
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back  East.  It  seemed  as  though  he  were 
too  lambhke,  that  he  was  storing  energy 
against  a  time  of  his  own  choosing. 

Had  not  Scott  Lawson  been  so  gra- 
ciously cultivated  by  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Donaldson,  he,  too,  might  have  sensed 
something  odd  in  the  way  the  woman 
studied  Steve.  It  seemed  as  though  she 
were  waiting  for  some  familiar  act  or  set 
of  speech.  When  it  dawned  on  me  there 
must  be  a  reason  more  potent  than  her 
interest  in  an  Indian,  I  caught  myself 
watching  her  even  as  she  watched  Steve. 
Steve  met  her  advances  at  conversation 
with  a  reserve  that  was  truly  Indian.  I 
had  an  idea  the  Mrs.  Donaldson  and  her 
son  were  unaware  that  during  their  first 
two  days  Steve  had  put  them  under  a 
more  delicately  ground  glass  than  those 
used  in  their  social  set  in  the  Canadian 
metropolis. 

011a  had  taken  to  going  on  the  trail- 
parties  this  year,  and  when  she  rode  her 
pony  up  to  the  white  ranch-house  morn- 
ings with  the  saddle-ponies  following, 
solemnly  led  by  Steve  and  the  boys — ■ 


well,  it  was  good  to  see  the  dark-eyed  girl 
in  bright-red  waist  and  tan  skirt  on  her 
buckskin  pony.  Some  way  you  knew  it 
was  her  own  pony;  the  animal  betrayed 
it  in  the  toss  of  its  cream-colored  mane. 
Moreover,  Steve  gave  OUa  the  same  at- 
tention a  queen  would  expect,  and  Steve 
looked  very  well  able  to  protect  her  from 
anything  that  came  one  at  a  time.  At 
first  both  Scott  Lawson  and  Phil  Craw- 
ford had  tried  to  argue  him  out  of  the 
idea  of  giving  OUa  more  attention  than 
the  guests  of  the  ranch.  "These  people 
are  paying  for  it;  011a  goes  along  to  help 
give  them  a  good  time,"  they  explained. 
But  Steve  closed  his  mouth  like  a  trunk- 
lid;  he  would  have  left  a  dude  hanging 
head  foremost  from  a  stirrup  if  he  decided 
OUa  needed  anything.  It  was  noticeable 
Steve  sought  to  shield  011a  from  Mr. 
Lawrence  Donaldson.  From  the  first, 
tTie  young  man  had  never  been  seen  to 
arise  and  dash  off  when  OUa  was  in  his 
presence. 

My  many  summers  on  the  ranch  privi- 
leged me  to  eat  late  supper  with  OUa  and 
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her  father,  and  nearly  every  evening 
when  the  faithful  breeze  came  down  from 
the  Big  Horns  and  found  us  on  the 
screened  back  porch,  I  would  inquire 
gravely  of  011a  regarding  Mr.  Lawrence 
Donaldson: 

*'How  is  the  Don's  health  to-day,  if  I 
may  ask?" 

*'0h,  he's  quite  lively,  thank  you." 

"Mm!"  I  would  breathe  while  Scott 
Lawson  grinned  broadly. 

Indeed,  I  learned  little,  for  011a  seized 
on  such  times  to  compliment  me  on  my 
riding,  saying:  "I  was  noticing  to-day 
how  you  only  have  to  hang  to  the  saddle 
with  but  one  hand — really,  you  ought  to 
go  down  to  Cheyenne  next  year  and  try 
for  the  bronco-busting  prize  and  the 
silver-mounted  U.  P.  saddle." 

It  was  on  one  of  these  evenings  when 
the  three  of  us  were  on  the  porch  that 
Steve  rapped  on  the  screen  door. 

Nothing  he  did  seemed  to  surprise 
Lawson,  and  he  told  him  to  come  in. 

''I  wonder  if  I  could  get  a  needle  and 
thread,"  he  said  as  simply  as  a  child; 
"I've  torn  my  coat." 

"Let  me  have  it,"  ordered  011a.  'It 
won't  take  but  a  moment." 

011a  procured  a  work-basket.  Lawson 
rolled  a  cigar  across  the  table  to  Steve: 

"Light  up,  St-e " 

A  nervous,  wiry  voice  cut  in  on  him 
from  near  the  porch,  and  we  had  to  lis- 
ten. 

"There!  here  it  is,"  and  the  pair  of 
school-teachers  from  Philadelphia  bent 
over  a  note-book. 

"You  see,  I  put  it  down  each  time  just 
as  that  Indian,  Steve,  told  me." 

"Wateeka,"  slowly  pronounced  the 
other  woman. 

"Yes,  wateeka;  last  Monday  it  was 
the  Crow  word  for  horse;  on  Friday  it 
meant  river,  and  to-day  I  asked  him  the 
word  for  prairie-dog,  and  it  was  '  wateeka ' 
again." 

"Doubtless  he  gave  you  a  different 
word  each  time,  and  it  sounded  like  this 
Indian  word  you  have  written  here,  my 
dear." 

The  pair  moved  on.  Scott  Lawson 
slapped  his  knee  and  let  out  muffled 
snorts  of  mirth,  before  he  saw  Steve  was 
actually  blushing. 

"You're  all  right,  Steve,"  he  piped  up. 


Steve  let  out  a  species  of  laugh  and 
hurriedly  arose  for  his  coat.  When  011a 
handed  the  coat  to  him  her  dark  eyes 
distinctly  said:  "Don't  you  mind  them, 
Steve."  She  carried  in  her  basket  and 
did  not  come  back. 

"Scott,"  I  began  irritably,  "don't  you 
realize  OUa  is  a  mighty  attractive  girl 
and  that  this  ranch  is  one  of  the  very  best 
in  Wyoming?  Why,  I  believe  even  Steve 
sees  what  the  Donaldsons  are  up  to,  or 
else  he  sees  something  else — the  love  of 
half-breeds  burns  with  a  more  intense 
heat  than  either  that  of  red  man  or  white: 
so  I've  heard." 

Lawson  looked  at  me  with  the  mildness 
of  a  cow,  or  was  there  a  keenness  back 
of  it  veiled  by  his  cloud  of  cigar-smoke? 
Some  way  I  felt  he  was  hiding  something 
from  me,  and  Lawson  and  I  were  old 
friends  back  through  the  years. 

"I  reckon  when  she  finds  what  she  calls 
a  man,  she'll  somehow  let  him  know  it. 
That's  what  she  told  that  young  Scotch- 
man from  Montreal  three  years  ago." 

"I  remember  he  left  suddenly,"  I  said, 
now  perfectly  satisfied  to  wiggle  out  the 
best  way  I  could. 

Lawson  looked  at  me  again:  "The 
Donaldsons  are  nicer  people  than  what 
you  think.  They're  fixed  well  enough 
and  they  seem  to  think  a  heap  of  011a. 
They've  asked  her  to  go  back  with  them 
for  a  little  vacation  in  Montreal.  You 
know,"  went  on  Lawson  eagerly,  "two 
years  at  a  girls'  school  in  Chicago  is  all 
the  East  011a  ever  had." 

Fickle  fate  often  decides  that  those 
who  come  first  shall  go  last;  the  two 
school-teachers  and  the  Donaldsons  were 
staying  till  the  very  end  of  the  season.  I 
regretted  it,  for  Mrs.  Donaldson  had 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  question  me  at 
every  opportunity  about  Steve.  But  on 
this  evening  I  need  not  have  worried  my- 
self. 011a  and  the  Donaldsons  were 
deeply  interested  in  their  own  conversa- 
tion. The  thing  had  become  so  brazen  it 
was  sickening,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  seek 
the  boys  at  the  bunk-house.  At  odd 
times  I  had  heard  a  banjo  twanging  at 
the  bunk-house.  Although  I  remembered 
the  ancient  instrument  as  a  fixture  of  the 
place,  it  had  never  given  tongue  in  any  of 
the  summers  I  had  been  at  the  ranch. 

As  I  cleared  the  kitchen  end  of  the 
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house,  a  bow-legged  object  scurried  by,  Steve  for  which  she  had  been  hunting, 

and  then,  recognizing  me,  stopped.     It  Had  Steve  naively  presented  her  with 

was  Shorty.     Clutched  to  his  ribs  were  that  something  when  she  least  expected 

two  watermelons:  it?    Perhaps.    To-morrow  would  be  Fri- 

"Come  on  down.    We're  going  to  have  day,  then  would  follow  Saturday  with  the 

a  palaver,  and  the  modern  Paddiewhiskey  departure  of  the  Donaldsons  and  011a. 

is  goin'  to  soothe  our  savage  natures  with  On  Friday  a  last  horseback  ride  in  the 

some  overchoors."    Shorty  was  excited,  foot-hills  had  been  arranged  for  by  the 

Down  by  the  river-bank  a  fire  burned,  two  school-teachers,  and  all  hands  went 
and  when  we  reached  it  and  rolled  the  on  it.  It  was  a  ride  that  ended  in  a  race 
watermelons  into  the  circle  of  faces,  a  for  shelter,  for  a  belated  thunder-storm 
cheer  went  up.  On  an  old  tin  powder-  swept  up  over  the  Big  Horns  with  a  sud- 
canister,  emptied,  perhaps,  twenty  years  denness  that  was  appalling.  With  the 
before,  sat  Steve  with  the  banjo.  Well,  first  plump  bellow  of  thunder  Mrs.  Don- 
it  settles  on  one  rather  queerly  to  see  a  aldson  became  frantic,  but  Steve  managed 
banjo  in  connection  with  two  dark  braids  to  tangle  his  hand  in  her  veil  or  turban 
of  hair  over  the  player's  shoulders.  or  something  she  was  ever  wearing.    She 

"Play  that 'Turkey  in  the  Straw' piece  yelled  she  was  being  scalped,  but  Steve 

again,"  urged  Shorty.     "I  missed  her  in  hung  on,  and  thereby  saved  the  already 

gettin'  these  here  nigger-berries,"  and  he  nervous  horses  from  a  stampede.     Once 

up-ended  one  of  the  watermelons  with  mounted,  both  school-teachers  tossed  all 

knife  in  hand.  horsemanship  to  the  god  of  the  storm, 

"Ain't  you  'fraid  it  will  excite  you,  Mr.  and  were  pounding  hard  when  we  made 

Harlow?"  gravely  inquired  Steve  as  he  the  house  and  dismounted  in  confusion, 

knocked  out  a  trial  chord  on  the  instru-  Everything  movable  from  foxtail  to  tum- 

ment.  bleweed  was  on  the  wing  in  the  thunder- 

"Seein's  how  we  all  had  to  suffer  for  a  ous  gale  ahead  of  the  storm.  A  news- 
month  in  the  bunk-house  while  you  was  paper  careened  wildly  in  our  midst  and 
gettin'  back  in  form,  as  you  claimed,  I  flattened  on  a  horse's  head,  where  it 
reckon  it  ain't  liable  to  knock  me  plumb  fluttered  like  a  dying  chicken.  The 
over."  horses  reared  and  jammed.    011a  was  in 

Steve  played  the  thing  for  Shorty,  and  their  midst,  and  with  a  catch  of  the 
later,  when  the  fire  had  burned  low,  he  breath  I  saw  her  go  down.  Young  Don- 
swung  into  the  sweetest  of  cowboy  songs,  aldson  ran  like  a  sand-snipe,  mounted  the 
— "The  Cowboy's  Dream" — singing  the  porch  as  cleverly  as  a  monkey,  and  clung 
air  with  a  fresh,  true  tenor.  The  men,  one  to  a  post,  staring  wildly  at  the  confusion, 
by  one,  joined  in  strong  on  the  chorus.  Instantly  both  Steve  and  Phil  Crawford 
Some  one  in  the  throes  of  the  chorus  plunged  among  the  frantic  horses, 
threw  a  piece  of  watermelon  at  the  fire.  It  was  Steve  who  brought  011a  out. 
As  if  in  indignation,  the  fire  leaped  and  Scott  Lawson  had  appeared  from  some- 
lit  up  three  faces  in  the  first  rim  of  dark-  where,  but  Steve  would  not  give  her  up. 
ness:  011a  and  the  two  Donaldsons.  A  Mutely  he  waited  for  some  one  to  open 
queer  look  came  into  Steve's  face,  for  it  the  door  to  the  white  ranch-house.  It 
was  general  gossip  011a  was  going  East  was  Lawson  himself  who  did  it.  When 
with  them,  but  with  startling  grimness  Steve  laid  her  on  a  couch  in  the  great 
came  the  seventh  verse:  living-room,  011a  opened  a  pair  of  dark 

bewildered   eyes.     Instantly  Steve  had 

"  And  I'm  scared  that  I'll  be  a  stray  yearling  —  spoken  to  her,  but  none  of  us  heard  what 

A  maverick,  unbranded  on  hisrh, —  •:                r\^^           n    j                        u 

And  get  cut  in  the  bunch  with  the  '  rusties '  ^^  .^^s.     011a  smiled,  even  as  she  uncon- 

When  the  Boss  of  the  Riders  goes  by."  sciously  reached  for  her  left  arm. 

"Broken,  I  reckon,"  muttered  Lawson 

011a  returned  Steve's  occasional  glances  after  he  had  hurried  to  011a  and  examined 

during  the  singing  as  though  she  would  be  the  arm. 

pioud  to  pull  some  one's  hair.    But  Mrs.  "I'll  get  the  first  doctor  in  Sheridan," 

Donaldson — well,  her  face  was  startling,  said  Steve  gravely  as  he  turned  for  the 

She  had  at  last  found  that  something  in  door. 
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I  caught  myself  watching  him  with  the 
intentness  of  one  curiously  examining  a 
man  who  just  ''got  religion."  A  short 
fifteen  minutes  had  changed  him  com- 
pletely. Either  that  or  else  he  had  un- 
consciously thrown  off  the  role  of  an 
actor.  A  moment  later  I  saw  him  and 
his  Catherine  horse  dash  by.  The  sheets 
of  rain  slammed  against  the  windows  as 
though  dished  off  the  flashes  of  lightning. 
It  would  have  been  worth  much  if  I  had 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  have  offered 
him  my  old  slicker. 

In  the  night  I  heard  the  sound  of  an 
automobile,  and  much  later  when  the  sun 
was  streaming  over  the  range  I  heard  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet.  By  the  time  I  had 
reached  my  bedroom  window  Steve  had 
pulled  his  horse  to  a  walk.  Stiffly  he  dis- 
mounted and  looked  eagerly  at  the  door 
as  though  it  would  open  and  reveal  some 
of  us.  But  it  didn't.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  absently  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair 
in  meditation.  The  act  caused  me  to  jam 
my  nose  against  the  pane.  His  hair  was 
clipped  short  hke  any  one's.  The  flat, 
squatty  moccasins  were  gone.  It's  queer 
what  a  change  comes  to  a  man  when  you 
redecorate  both  ends  of  him.  A  cropped 
head  and  high-heeled  riding-boots — well, 
I  suppose  an  artist  would  have  had  him 
on  the  wall  beside  the  window  in  a  twin- 
kling, but  I  could  only  look,  too  over- 
come to  rap  on  the  pane  to  him. 

A  half  hour  later  I  didn't  know  whether 
to  be  sorry  or  glad  that  Olla's  injury  was 
only  a  sprain,  for  she  was  determined  to 
go  with  the  Donaldsons.  When  Scott 
Lawson  and  I  returned  that  afternoon 
from  seeing  them  off,  the  place  held  a 
peculiar  loneliness.  Phil  Crawford  was 
on  the  steps  and  something  was  on  his 
mind. 

"Steve's  pulled  out!"  he  blurted. 

"Gone!"  said  Lawson  and  I  together, 
as  though  we  had  been  practising  the 
thing. 

"Moulted  and  flew!"  echoed  Shorty. 
"You  ort  'a'  seen  him,  he  looked  that 
quaint  with  his  pigtails  sheared — he  must 
'a'  routed  out  a  barber  in  Sheridan." 

"Tail  him!    Find  him  some  way!" 

A  moment  before,  I  thought  I  knew 
Scott  Lawson.    Now  I  knew  I  didn't. 

A  solid  week  did  not  find  Steve,  but  it 
brought  Lawson  a  letter. 


The  next  morning  Lawson  packed  a 

grip. 

I  was  hardly  foolish  enough  to  remind 
him  we  had  a  hunting-trip  planned  into 
the  Big  Horns.  It  dawned  on  me  Scott 
Lawson  was  going  to  make  a  hunting-trip 
of  his  own  with  the  determination  to  find 
out  whether  he  or  his  quarry  was  a  goat. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but 
pack  my  belongings  and  go  back  East 
with  him. 

So  it  was  that  when  the  chimes  of  Saint 
Andrew's  floated  sweetly  over  the  solidly 
built,  British-toned  western  half  of  Mon- 
treal one  evening  in  the  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober, they  found  us,  not  on  a  spur  of  the 
Big  Horns,  but  in  the  Windsor  Street 
station.  011a  had  met  the  train.  Never 
had  I  seen  her  more  bewitching  than 
when  she  waved  me  good-by  from  the 
motor-car  in  the  soft  autumnal  twilight 
when  the  first  sparkling  lights  and  the 
dark  spires  were  struggling  for  supremacy 
against  the  Western  sky. 

At  sight  of  011a,  Lawson  had  seemed  to 
come  out  of  the  dumb  secretiveness  that 
had  possessed  him  on  the  trip  East.  I 
had  felt  a  tightening  all  over  me  when  he 
secretly  told  me  to  meet  him  the  next 
day  but  one.  I  had  agreed,  provided 
he  would  bring  011a,  for  I  wanted  to  take 
them  to  a  place  I  felt  odd  enough  to  ex- 
cite their  wildest  fancies  of  the  old  city 
of  fur  kings.  I  wanted,  too,  to  get  them 
away  from  the  tinselled  atmosphere  of 
the  Donaldsons  for  one  hour. 

I  was  disappointed  when  we  finally 
met.    "Where's  OUa?"  I  asked. 

"She  said  she'd  trail  into  that  place 
you  mentioned  by  the  time  we  got  there." 

"Don't  tell  me  that  Donaldson  outfit 
is  coming,  too." 

Lawson  looked  at  me  but  didn't  speak. 

It  was  nearing  sunset  when  we  arrived 
at  the  little  rocky  tongue  of  land  reaching 
out  toward  the  Isle  of  Montreal  from  the 
Ottawa's  western  shore.  As  long  and 
low  as  the  peninsula  itself,  an  old  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  house  crowned  the 
lower  end.  Long  since  abandoned,  the 
old  landmark  of  the  lower  Ottawa  had 
become  a  popular  rendezvous  for  Mon- 
trealers.  As  Scott  Lawson  and  I  left  the 
motor-car  and  walked  down  past  the  old 
stone  house  on  the  point,  the  Ottawa  was 
shining  under  such  a  sunset  as  the  charm 


Young  Donaldson  ran  like  a  sand-snipe. — Page  349. 


of  the  early  Canadian  autumn  knows  so 
well  how  to  paint.  Up  under  the  color- 
ing of  the  Western  sky  the  Lake  of  the 
Two  Mountains  flamed  with  as  vivid  a 
crimson  as  the  water-maples  wore.  Low 
down  in  the  flush  of  the  sky  a  line  of  dots 
floated,  now  rising,  now  falling.  It  was 
a  famous  place  for  wild  duck.  Occa- 
sionally a  shot  betrayed  the  fact  that  the 
evening  flight  was  being  disturbed. 

Either  it  affected  Scott  Lawson,  or  else 
the  time  had  come  when  he  wanted  to  try 
me  out  with  something  that  had  been  rest- 
ing on  his  mind.    Of  a  sudden  he  turned: 

''Did  you  know  011a  is  part  Sioux?'' 

It  seemed  as  savage  as  the  red  of  the 
sunset  flaming  at  our  very  feet,  but  I 
yelled  back,  ''I'm  glad  of  it,"  and  I  don't 
know  why  I  shouted  it  so  loud. 

"That's  the  same  way  Steve  said  it," 
observed  Lawson. 

"Steve!"  I  managed  to  say,  turning 
squarely  on  Lawson. 


"He's  been  here  in  Montreal  ever  since 
011a  got  here." 

"And  they  both  have  Indian  blood,"  I 
said. 

"And  he  ain't  on  his  last  legs  same's 
that  old  century-plant  of  a  Donaldson 
woman  and  her  little  son.  She  heard 
Steve  singing  that  night  and  finally 
tumbled.  She  couldn't  get  OUa  away 
fast  enough.  When  I  got  OUa's  letter  I 
wised  real  fast.  Steve  spent  two  months 
at  the  ranch  three  years  ago.  I  reckon 
that's  him  now." 

Cutting  across  the  relentless  volume  of 
the  Ottawa,  and  driven  by  the  powerful 
shoulder  shove  and  wrist  swerve  only 
known  to  the  old  voyageurs,  a  slim  little 
Peterborough  canoe  was  noiselessly  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  the  point  where 
Lawson  and  I  leaned  against  a  boulder. 

As  the  canoe  was  about  to  beach,  a 
bewitching  head  and  shoulders  turned 
toward  us.    Some  one  waved  to  us.    It 
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was  OUa.  I  nearly  snapped  in  two  my 
best  lilac-bordered  silk  handkerchief  in 
answering. 

When  the  tall  person  in  the  stern  stood 
up,  I  grabbed  Scott  Lawson  by  the  arm. 
It  was  Steve.  He  was  in  a  suit  I  knew 
only  grew  in  the  most  expensive  tailor 
shops  along  St.  Catherine  Street. 

''He  owns  that  stone  fort  with  the  two 
towers  right  across  the  street  from  the 


Donaldsons,"  remarked  Lawson  a  httle 
loftily. 

I  turned  for  another  look  at  the  canoe, 
but  Steve  seemed  to  be  having  a  hard 
time  of  it  dislodging  011a;  in  fact,  Olla's 
face  was  quite  hidden  for  the  moment. 

''How  do  you  do?"  bellowed  Scott 
Lawson  as  he  turned  my  back  on  them. 

"I'm  glad  to  know  you,"  I  snapped  irri- 
tably, little  knowing  what  I  was  saying. 


^^^^^^jHE  most  important  aspect 
of  immigration  is  the  one 
which  is  least  often  con- 
sidered; namely,  its  far- 
reaching  biological  effects 
on   the    character  of  our 
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or  no  thought  for  the  future.  By  our 
present  policy  we  are  determining  the 
character  of  future  generations.  We  are 
deciding  irrevocably  whether  we  shall 
breed  men  and  women  of  high  or  low 
standards;  of  sturdy  bodies,  sound 
minds,  and  good  morals,  or  the  reverse. 
Although  we  are  shaping  history  for  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  years  to  come,  we 
are,  as  a  nation,  more  thoughtless  about' 
the  issue  than  we  would  be  if  it  concerned 
only  the  price  of  coal  or  food  to-morrow. 
By  our  immigration  policy  we  are  ac- 
tually deciding  the  fate  of  America  more 
surely  than  could  be  done  in  any  other 
way.  Neither  forms  of  government,  nor 
army  and  navy,  nor  wealth  and  power, 
will  determine  our  future  as  completely 
as  will  the  character  of  our  citizens. 

*'What  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  high-raised  battlements  or  moated  gate, 
But  men,  high-minded  men." 

We  are  all  immigrants  or  the  descen- 
dants of  immigrants,  and  we  cannot 
reasonably  object  to  otheis  because  they 
came  on  a  later  ship  than  we  did.  But 
we  can  and  must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not 
adopt  the  criminals,  defectives,  and  de- 
generates of  the  world;  and  if  we  have 
any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our  children 
and  any  desire  to  leave  worthy  descen- 
dants we  will  select  with  as  much  care  as 
possible  those  whose  blood  will  in  years 
to  come  mingle  with  our  own. 


people  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  other  aspects  of  this  problem  are  not 
important,  but  they  are  mostly  temporary 
and  trivial  as  compared  with  this  bio- 
logical aspect.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  other 
phases  of  immigration  are  of  deep  and 
lasting  significance  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  afifect  the  racial  characteristics 
and  the  bodily  and  mental  traits  of  a 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
siderations which  have  most  influenced 
us  in  the  past  regarding  immigration  have 
been  (i)  sympathy  for  those  whose  lot  is 
less  fortunate  than  ours  and  a  philan- 
thropic desire  to  share  with  them  the 
blessings  which  we  enjoy;  (2)  the  laudable 
ambition  to  rapidly  become  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  which  shall  take  and  hold 
a  leading  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth;  (3)  the  consequent  necessity  of 
developing  rapidly  our  great  natural  re- 
sources and  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
private  and  public  interests  for  cheap  and 
abundant  labor. 

But  while  we  keep  open  house  to  all 
the  world,  and  grow  great  in  numbers 
and  rich  beyond  all  others,  we  take  little 
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This  is  the  biological  problem  involved  millions  are  immigrants  or  the  children  of 
in  immigration.  We  not  only  share  our  immigrants.  Two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
country  with  the  immigrant  but  we  take  tion  of  New  York  State  and  three-fourths 
him  into  our  families  and  give  him  our  of  that  of  our  great  cities  are  foreign  born 
children  or  our  children's  children  in  or  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents, 
marriage.  Whatever  present  antipathies  From  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  population 
there  may  be  to  racial  mixture,  we  may  of  the  large  cities  of  the  South  are  negroes, 
rest  assured  that  in  a  few  hundred  years  Already  we  are  the  most  heterogeneous 
at  most  these  persons  of  foreign  races  and  people  on  earth;  here  are  found  repre- 
blood  will  be  incorporated  in  our  race  and  sentatives  of  every  race  and  tongue  and 
we  in  theirs.  From  the  amalgamation  of  culture  in  the  world,  and  still  they  con- 
good  races,  good  results  may  be  expected,  tinue  to  come  in  enormous  numbers.  It 
but  fusion  with  inferior  races,  while  it  may  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  migra- 
help  to  raise  the  lower  race,  will  pull  the  tion  in  the  history  of  mankind  compares 
higher  one  down.  How  insignificant  are  in  magnitude  with  that  which  has  been 
considerations  of  cheap  labor  and  rapid  converging  on  America  during  the  past 
development  of  natural  resources,  how  twenty  years.  The  sources  and  magni- 
short-sighted  are  even  considerations  of  tude  of  this  migration  are  indicated  by 
sympathy  for  less  fortunate  people,  or  the  following  general  summary:*  Of  more 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  than  thirty  million  persons  in  this  coun- 
living,  or  the  preservation  of  our  present  try  who  are  foreign  born  or  the  children 
social  organization  when  compared  with  of  foreign-born  parents  there  are  from 
these  biological  consequences !  eight  to  nine  million  Germans,  four  to 

We  have  heard  for  so  long  that  "all  five  million  Irish,  about  three  millions 
men  are  created  equal"  and  that  differ-  from  Great  Britain,  about  three  million 
ences  between  persons  and  races  are  due  Slavs,  from  two  to  three  million  Scan- 
entirely  to  environment  that  this  has  be-  dinavians,  more  than  two  million  Italians, 
come  a  part  of  the  faith  of  democracy  and  about  two  million  Hebrews,  while  all 
and,  in  spite  of  the  teachings  of  science  other  races  and  nations  constitute  about 
and  common  sense,  we  expect  to  get  five  millions, 
grapes  from  thorns,  figs  from  thistles,  and 

good  citizens  from  poor  stock.    President  H 
Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  first  of  our 

statesmen  who  looked  steadily  beyond  It  was  long  the  boast  of  America  that 
his  day  and  generation  to  the  more  dis-  we  had  here  raised  a  standard  to  which 
tant  future.  He  inaugurated,  or  at  least  the  oppressed  of  other  lands  might  freely 
gave  impetus  to,  a  great  movement  for  repair,  and  it  was  not  race  pride  or  prej- 
the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  udice  or  callous  selfishness  that  first  in- 
of  this  country  and  he  maintained  that  duced  the  American  people  to  place  cer- 
selective  immigration  was  second  only  to  tain  restrictions  on  immigration;  rather 
conservation  in  its  importance  for  the  it  was  the  certainty  that  the  currents  of 
welfare  of  future  generations.  Indeed,  in  our  national  life  were  being  corrupted  and 
the  face  of  the  foreign  invasion  which  has  we  were  being  seriously  burdened  in  car- 
been  sweeping  over  this  country  since  ing  for  criminals,  defectives,  dependents, 
1900,  it  may  be  said  that  immigration  is  and  diseased  persons  of  other  lands.  Ac- 
the  first  and  very  most  important  prob-  cordingly,  convicts,  other  than  for  polit- 
lem  for  the  citizen  who  looks  to  the  fu-  ical  offenses,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  persons 
ture  welfare  of  his  country.  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous 

Armies  equal  in  size  to  the  one  we  sent  contagious  disease  were  excluded,  and, 

to  France  land  every  two  years  on  our  later,  prostitutes  and  those  engaged  in  the 

shores,  and  at  the  present  time  milHons  white-slave  traffic  were  added  to  this  list, 

are  said  to  be  waiting  to  enter.     Since  These  restrictions  are  so  evidently  and 

1900  more  than  thirteen  million  immi-  immediately   in    the   interest   of   public 

grants  have  entered  this  country,  and  health  and  morals  that  there  is  now  no 

approximately  one-third  of  our  present  considerable    objection    to    them.      Still 

population   of  more   than  one  hundred  ♦  Collated  from  u.  s.  Census,  1910. 
Vol.  LXIX.— 23 
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later  the  *' literacy  test"  was  added, 
against  strong  opposition,  and  provision 
was  made  for  a  much  more  rigid  examina- 
tion of  immigrants  for  insanity  and  men- 
tal defects.  But  the  number  of  those  ap- 
plying for  admission  has  been  so  great 
and  the  facilities  for  examining  them  so 
inadequate  that  the  exclusion  laws  could 
not  be  effectively  enforced.  At  Ellis  Isl- 
and, before  the  war,  the  long  Unes  of  im- 
migrants passed  the  inspectors  at  the 
rate,  it  is  said,  of  five  thousand  a  day.  It 
may  be  possible  to  thus  assemble  the 
parts  of  automobiles  on  a  continuously 
moving  platform,  but  any  one  who  has 
ever  made  examinations  for  tuberculosis, 
for  insanity  or  mental  deficiency,  for 
criminal  and  antisocial  instincts,  will  real- 
ize how  utterly  inefficient  such  a  method 
of  exarhination  must  be. 

The  physical  examination  of  immi- 
grants can  be  carried  out  effectively  if  it  is 
not  rushed  too  rapidly.  Practically  any 
serious  bodily  defect  can  be  detected  if 
the  examination  is  thorough;  the  im- 
migrant carries  it  with  him  and  cannot 
successfully  conceal  it.  There  is  there- 
fore no  reason  why  under  our  present 
laws  persons  with  serious  bodily  defects, 
whether  inherited  or  acquired,  or  with 
dangerous  diseases,  may  not  be  excluded 
if  the  examination  is  not  hurried. 

The  mental  examination  of  immigrants 
can  also  be  made  efifective  if  it  is  suf- 
ficiently thorough.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  admitting  imbeciles  or  others  with 
serious  neuroses  or  psychoses  if  only  time 
enough  is  taken  to  make  a  satisfactory 
examination.  These  defects,  also,  the  ap- 
pHcant  for  admission  carries  with  him 
and  he  cannot  successfully  conceal  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  now  ad- 
mitting large  numbers  of  persons  of  low 
intelligence,  and  it  is  this  class  which 
constitutes  the  greatest  biological  danger 
both  for  the  present  and  for  the  distant 
future. 

The  mental  tests  used  in  our  army  re- 
vealed a  surprising  amount  of  illiteracy 
and,  what  is  much  worse,  an  alarmingly 
low  level  of  average  intelligence.  These 
tests  were  devised  to  measure  intellectual 
capacity  or  inherited  ability  rather  than 
acquired  information  or  education,  and 
for  the  first  time  they  give  us  a  means  of 
estimating  the  approximate  number  of 


persons  in  this  country  of  low,  mean,  or 
high  intelligence.  The  tests  were  of  two 
sorts:  the  Alpha  test  for  those  who  could 
read  and  write  and  the  Beta  test  for  all 
others.  They  were  taken  by  about  one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  drafted 
men,  who  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
somewhat  above  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  entire  population,  since  none 
who  were  evidently  feeble-minded  were 
drafted.  Seven  grades  were  recognized, 
ranging  from  A  to  D  — ,  these  grades  be- 
ing designated  as  follows: 

A,  "very  superior  intelhgence";  B, 
''superior";  C+,  "high  average";  C, 
"average";  C  — ,  "low  average";  D, 
"inferior";  D  — ,  "very  inferior."  The 
"mental  ages"  of  these  different  grades 
and  the  relative  numbers  in  each  are: 


GRADE 

MENTAL 
AGE 

PER   CENT 
OF    WHOLE 

A 

B 

18-19 
16-17 

15 
13-14 

12 

II 

10 

4>^ 
9 
16K 

25 
20 

15 
10 

c+ 

c 

c- 

D 

D- 

Assuming  that  these  drafted  men  are  a 
fair  sample  of  the  entire  population  of 
approximately  one  hundred  millions,  this 
means  that  forty-five  millions,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  population,  will 
never  develop  mentally  beyond  the  stage 
represented  by  a  normal  twelve-year-old 
child,  and  that  only  thirteen  and  a  halt 
millions  will  ever  show  superior  intel- 
ligence. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  mental 
capacity  is  inherited,  that  parents  of  low 
intelligence  generally  produce  children  of 
low  intelligence  and  that  on  the  average 
they  have  more  children  than  persons  of 
high  intelligence,  and,  furthermore,  when 
we  consider  that  the  intellectual  capacity 
or  "mental  age"  can  be  changed  very 
little  by  education,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  very  serious  conditions 
which  confront  us  as  a  nation. 

We  have  always  recognized  that  the 
success  of  democracy  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  but  we  have 
never  before  had  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  very  low  level  of  the  average 
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intelligence  of  the  nation.  Furthermore,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  criminals  are 
we  have  generally  assumed  that  intel-  of  inferior  or  very  inferior  intelligence, 
ligence  depended  upon  education  and  Any  measure  which  would  prevent  the 
that  general  compulsory  education  would  growth  of  this  class  of  persons  of  low  in- 
solve  all  our  problems.  But,  alas,  it  is  not  telligence  would  to  a  large  extent  reduce 
the  panacea  that  was  once  supposed,  the  immense  amount  of  crime  and  law- 
Education  can  only  bring  to  development  lessness  in  this  country;  and  at  present 
the  qualities  which  are  potentially  pres-  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  this  can 
ent;  it  cannot  increase  those  potentiali-  be  done  so  effectively  as  by  excluding  all 
ties  or  capacities;  and  the  attempt  to  immigrants  of  inferior  mentality, 
educate  a  person  of  D  grade  beyond  the  The  result  of  our  lax  system  of  ad- 
fifth  year  of  the  elementary  schools  is  usu-  mitting  immigrants  is  shown  not  only  in 
ally  wasted  effort.  the  great  number  of  mental  defectives 

Undoubtedly    the    ultimate    standing  but  also  in  the  large  number  of  criminals 

and  success  of  any  popular  government  among  the  foreign  born.    Of  late  we  have 

must  depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  heard  much  of  the  "crime  wave"  in  this 

citizens,  and  yet,  owing   to  the  larger  country,  but  this  wave  is  only  a  ripple  on 

famihes  of  the  unintelligent  and  to  the  the  flood  of  crime  which  we  have  with  us 

great  influx  of  foreigners  of  low  mental  continually.   For  example,  Chicago,  with 

capacity,   our  average   intelligence   has  a  total  population  about  one-third  that 

probably   been   dechning  for   the   past  of  London,  had  in  1916  nearly  twelve 

twenty-five  years  at  least.  times  as  many  murders,  and  in  1917  and 

If  education  will  not  solve  this  serious  1919  nearly  six  times  as  many.  New- 
problem,  what  can  be  done?  Evidently  York  in  1916, 1917,  and  1918  had  in  each 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prohibit  further  year  six  times  as  many  homicides  as 
immigration  of  persons  of  inferior  intel-  London,  and  during  these  same  years 
ligence.  Our  present  "literacy  test"  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  eight  times  as 
very  unsatisfactory  for  this  purpose.  It  many  burglaries.  These  two  cities  are 
is  well  known  that  persons  of  very  in-  not  wicked  beyond  all  others  but  are 
ferior  intelligence  and  even  imbeciles  can  similar  in  this  "bad  eminence"  to  many 
learn  to  read,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  of  the  larger  cities  in  this  country.  That 
army  test  showed  that  some  persons  of  a  disproportionate  amount  of  this  crime 
superior  intelligence  had  not  learned  to  is  traceable  to  recent  immigrants,  or  to 
read.  Reading  does  not  come  by  nature,  unassimilated  races,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
but  by  education;  it  is  a  mark  of  edu-  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
cational  opportunity  rather  than  of  in-  population  of  these  cities  are  immigrants 
herited  capacity,  and  it  would  be  a  great  or  the  children  of  immigrants.  In  New 
gain  for  the  nation  if  the  army  mental  York  City,  where  the  Russians  constitute 
test  were  substituted  for  the  hteracy  ten  per  cent  of  the  population,  they  are 
test  in  the  examination  of  all  immigrants  charged  with  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total 
and  if  all  persons  who  fall  into  grades  D  arrests;  the  Italians  are  seven  per  cent 
or  D  —  were  excluded  from  the  country,  of  the  population  and  have  twelve  per 
Any  movement  to  raise  the  mental  level  cent  of  all  arrests;  in  Boston  the  Irish  are 
of  our  citizens  must  begin  by  excluding  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  and  have 
immigrants  of  low  intelligence,  and  the  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  the  arrests;  in 
longer  we  put  this  off  the  more  serious  Chicago  the  negroes  are  only  two  per 
our  problems  of  mental  deficiency  will  cent  of  the  population  but  they  furnish 
become.  thirteen  per  cent  of  all  the  arrests  for 

Finally,  there  is  a  marked  correlation  felony,  while  in  Washington,  where  they 

between  low  intelligence  and  crime.    God-  constitute  twenty-eight  and  one-half  per 

dard*  estimates  that  approximately  fifty  cent  of  the  population,  they  furnish  forty- 

per  cent  of  those  confined  in  penitentiaries  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  ar- 

and  reformatories  are  mentally  defective,  rests.*    These  startling  figures  prove  that 

and  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  to  a  certain  extent  our  "crime  waves" 

•Goddard,  H.  H.,   "Human  Efi&ciency  and  Levels  of  •  Fosdick,  R.  B.,  "Crime  in  America  and  the  Police," 

Intelligence,"  1920.  1920. 
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are  due  to  the  immense  number  of  for-  of  view.    Only  one  who  can,  like  Darwin, 

eign-born  stock  or  alien  races  in  our  cities,  see  such  processes  in  four  dimensions — 

and  they  indicate  that  our  immigration  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  duration — 

laws  have  not  been  very  successful  in  only  such  a  one  can  estimate  the  probable 

shutting    out    criminals    and    potential  effects  of  our  past  and  present  immigra- 

criminals.  tion  upon  the  future  of  America  and  of 

How  much  of  this  lawlessness  and  crime  the  world;  and'even  a  Darwin  might  well 
is  due  to  inherited  traits  is  not  indicated,  have  declined  to  hazard  any  prophecy 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  classes  regarding  a  situation  in  which  the  factors 
of  crime  are  associated  particularly  with  involved  are  so  numerous  and  complex, 
certain  races  it  seems  probable  that  there  What  will  be  the  maximum  population 
is  in  these  races  an  inherited  tendency  to  of  the  United  States,  and  how  soon  will 
pecuHar  forms  of  lawlessness  and  crime,  that  maximum  be  reached?  We  have 
For  example,  in  New  York,  in  the  num-  had  many  estimates  of  the  probable  dura- 
ber  of  hospital  cases  treated  for  drunken-  tion  of  our  oil,  coal,  iron,  nitrates,  phos- 
ness,  the  Irish  lead  all  other  foreign-born  phates,  and  other  natural  resources;  why 
stock.*  Very  probably  the  excessive  not  forecast  the  limits  of  population  ?  In 
amount  of  insanity  among  the  Irish  as  all  living  things  populations  tend  to  in- 
well  as  this  disproportionate  amount  of  crease  in  geometrical  ratio,  but  this  ten- 
alcohoHsm  are  indicative  of  an  unstable  dency  is  limited  and  modified  by  many 
nervous  organization  which  is  inherited,  environmental  conditions.  For  one  thing, 
In  crimes  of  violence,  kidnapping,  and  the  area  of  the  habitable  globe  remains 
blackmaihng  the  Italians  lead  all  foreign-  fixed  and  this  limits  the  possible  food- 
born  stock  with  more  than  two  times  supply.  Migration  may  for  a  time  relieve 
their  proper  proportion.  In  this  case,  the  pressure  of  overpopulation,  but  its 
also,  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  in-  limits  are  soon  reached.  In  the  case  of 
herited  as  a  racial  characteristic  a  highly  man  the  control  and  utilization  of  natural 
excitable  and  emotional  disposition  with  resources  has  greatly  extended  the  pos- 
deficient  powers  of  inhibition  and  control,  sible  growth  of  population,  but  it  is  evi- 

In  gainful  crimes  such  as  robbery,  dent  that  these  resources  are  not  in- 
larceny,  and  receiving  stolen  goods  the  definite  in  extent.  The  whole  world  must 
Russians  and  Poles  lead  all  foreign-born  look  forward  to  a  time,  at  no  distant  date, 
stock;  in  white  slavery  and  prostitution  when  the  limits  of  population  will  be 
the  Hebrews  lead,  and  in  crimes  against  reached  everywhere,  "The  population 
chastity  the  Enghsh  are  pre-eminent;  how-  question,"  said  Huxley,  "is  the  real 
ever,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  to  which  no  political 
this  larger  incidence  of  these  particular  CEdipus  has  as  yet  found  the  answer.  In 
crimes  in  the  races  named  can  be  regarded  view  of  the  ravages  of  the  terrible  mon- 
as  due  to  bad  heredity,  and  to  what  ex-  ster,  overmultipUcation,  all  other  riddles 
tent  it  is  the  result  of  bad  education  and  sink  into  insignificance." 
environment.  Of  course  no  race  has  a  Pearl*  has  shown  that  the  growth  of 
monopoly  of  good  or  bad  qualities,  and  population  in  the  United  States  may  be 
we  breed  our  own  criminals  as  well  as  im-  represented  very  accurately  by  a  long  /" 
port  them,  but  this  merely  emphasizes  the  shaped  curve  in  which  our  present  pop- 
importance  of  shutting  out  more  effec-  ulation  of  about  one  hundred  millions 
tively  those  who  may  be  expected  to  add  falls  slightly  above  the  middle  point,  and 
to  this  group  not  only  in  their  own  per-  he  predicts  that  "  the  maximum  popula- 
sons  but  also  in  those  of  their  children.  tion  which  continental  United  States,  as 

now  areally  limited,  will  ever  have  will 

TTT  be  roughly  twice  the  present  population." 

He  estimates  that  this  maximum  will  be 

In  order  to  estimate  the  significance  of  reached  in  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 

any  biological  process  or  tendency,  it  is  years,  and  that  at  that  date  "unless  our 

necessary  to  get  the  evolutionary  point  food  habits  radically  change  ...  or  un- 

•See  Jenks  and  Lauck,  "The  Immigration  Problem,"  •  Pearl,  R.,  "Proceedings  National  Academy  of  Sciences," 

Z913.  1920. 
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less  our  agricultural  production  radically  over  emotion  within  the  next  five  thou- 
increases,  it  will  be  necessary  ...  to  im-  sand  years  is  himself  an  emotional  op- 
port  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  calo-  timist  rather  than  a  rational  realist. 
ries  necessary  for  that  population."  Probably  the  only  hope  of  permanently 

This  is  a  different  story  from  that  which  unifying  the  diverse  elements  in  our 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear.  No  population  is  by  amalgamation, 
longer  is  it  true  that  "Uncle  Sam  has  We  talk  euphemistically  about  the 
land  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm,"  and  ''assimilation"  of  foreign  peoples,  as  if 
the  time  is  not  very  far  off — only  about  they  were  so  much  food  material  that 
six  human  generations — when  the  death-  could  be  digested,  absorbed,  and  built 
rate  in  this  country  must  equal  the  birth-  into  our  own  organization  without  in  any 
rate,  or  our  descendants  of  that  date  must  way  changing  that  organization  except 
emigrate.  And  where  will  they  go  ?  By  to  make  it  larger.  This  is  what  happens 
that  time  other  parts  of  the  world  will  be  in  the  assimilation  of  food,  but  in  the 
much  more  fully  occupied,  and  other  na-  process  the  food  is  broken  down  to  rela- 
tions may  choose  to  be  more  careful  for  tively  simple  substances  which  can  then 
their  future  than  we  have  been  for  ours,  be  built  up  into  each  peculiar  kind  of 
And  we  thought  we  had  room  enough  for  protoplasm.  But  the  only  way  in  which 
all  the  crowded  peoples  of  the  earth  for  we  could  "assimilate"  alien  races,  that  is, 
all  time  to  come !  There  will  then  be  no  convert  them  into  our  own  life  and  not 
immigration  problem,  but  for  hundreds  of  be  converted  into  theirs,  would  be  by  eat- 
years  more  our  descendants  will  have  the  ing  and  digesting  them,  thus  destroying 
racial  problems  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  protoplasm,  hereditary  traits,  in- 
us,  in  order  that  we  might  "get  rich  stincts,  and  cultures,  and  out  of  the  ele- 
quick"  by  stripping  our  land  of  its  nat-  ments  of  these  building  up  our  own  or- 
ural  resources  as  rapidly  as  possible.  ganization.    The  blending  of  two  or  more 

What  kind  of  people  will  Americans  be  living  streams  is  not  assimilation  but 
in  this  not  distant  future  ?  What  kind  of  amalgamation,  and  in  the  process  both 
government,  and  of  social  institutions,  streams  are  changed.  This  is  what  takes 
shall  we  have  when  the  pressure  of  pop-  place  in  the  combination  of  different 
ulation  intensifies  the  struggle  for  exist-  germ-plasms  in  sexual  reproduction,  and 
ence  and  brings  racial  and  industrial  it  is  no  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
groups  into  keener  competition?  Any  our  national  traits  and  ideals  will  re- 
separate  race  or  class  in  our  population  is  main  the  same  after  this  combination 
bound  to  be  a  storm  centre  under  such  with  alien  peoples  than  to  think  that  the 
conditions,  and  we  may  well  pray  and  children  of  a  white  father  and  a  negro 
plan  to  be  preserved  from  future  battles  mother  would  inherit  only  the  traits  of  the 
along  the  lines  of  race,  language,  or  reli-  father. 

gion.    We  want  no  Jewish  pale  or  anti-  Existing  races  and  types  of  mankind 

Jewish  pogroms,  no  Ulster-Irish  feuds,  no  have  been  established  and  perpetuated  by 

little  Italics  or  Hungaries  or  Russias  set  isolation.    The  present  tendency  to  the 

down  in  our  midst,  and  we  want  no  race  breaking  down  of  isolation  and  the  com- 

wars  along  color  lines;  but  how  are  these  minghng  of  races  is  a  reversal  of  the 

to  be  avoided?    "Blood  is  thicker  than  process  by  which  those  races  were  dif- 

water,"  and  some  kinds  of  religion  more  ferentiated.     If  in  the  past  "God  made 

potent  than  patriotism,  and  in  the  in-  from  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,"  it  is 

creasing  struggle  for  existence  and  ad-  certain   that  at  present   there  is  being 

vantage  which  is  bound  to  come  with  in-  made  from  all  nations  one  blood.    By  the 

creasing  population  these  different  racial  interbreeding  of  various  races  there  has 

and   cultural  groups  will   tend   to  con-  come  to  be  a  complicated  intermixture  of 

solidate  unless  this  tendency  is  in  some  racial  characters  in  almost  every  human 

way  overcome.    Of  course  education  and  stock,  and  this  process  is  going  on  to-day 

"Americanization"    will    help    to    allay  more  rapidly  and  extensively  than  ever 

these  antagonisms  and  to  unify  the  na-  before.     Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no 

tion,  but  any  one  who  hopes  to  make  "pure  lines"  in  any  human  group;    in 

reason  in  the  mass  of  mankind  dominant  every  country  of  Europe  are  found  many 
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different  hereditary  types;  the  "pure"  largely  upon  the  point  of  view  and  the 
Irish,  German,  Russian,  or  ItaHan  type  is  qualities  under  consideration.  The  white 
only  one  of  many  selected  out  of  the  race  assumes,  usually  with  a  good  deal  of 
mixed  types  in  each  of  those  countries,  arrogance,  that  in  all  respects  it  is  su- 
it is  not  possible  to  characterize  hered-  perior  to  other  races.  But  no  race  has  a 
itary  types  by  merely  naming  the  coun-  monopoly  of  good  or  bad  qualities;  all 
try  from  which  they  came,  for  there  are  that  can  be  said  is  that  certain  traits  are 
many  kinds  of  EngHsh,  Germans,  Ital-  more  frequently  found  in  one  race  than 
ians,  Russians,  and  Jews,  just  as  there  are  in  another. 

many  kinds  of  Americans.    Certainly  no  What  is  true  regarding  "assimilation" 

intelHgent  person  supposes  that  there  are  of  foreign  blood  is  true  also  of  foreign 

any  "pure"  American  types,  unless  it  be  cultures.     The   immigrant   brings   with 

among  some  isolated  tribes  of  red  In-  him  his  ideas  of  government,  race,  and 

dians,  and  no  sensible  person  laments  this  religion,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice 

fact.    It  is  not  the  mixture  of  the  blood  and  injustice,  of  honor  and  disgrace,  of 

of  different  European  races  in  this  coun-  theft  and  falsehood,  and   private  ven- 

try  that  should  cause  concern,  but  rather  geance  and  murder,  and  only  slowly  does 

the  amalgamation  of  superior  hereditary  he  modify  these  ideas  in  his  new  environ- 

types   with   those   of   inferior   physical,  ment.     Furthermore,  he  infects  others 

mental,  and  social  traits,  from  whatever  with  his  ideas,  so  that  the  cultures  of  the 

country  or  race  they  may  have  come.  Old  World  and  of  the  New  are  blended. 

We  are  quite  accustomed  and  recon-  All  that  we  have  and  are,  the  good  as 

died  to  the  interbreeding  of  European  well  as  the  bad,  we  owe  to  immigration; 

races,  but  the  average  white  person  at  we  have   derived  our  institutions   and 

least  is  unable  to  look  upon  the  com-  culture,  as  well  as  our  blood,  from  many 

mingHng  of  blood  of  the  primary  races  of  sources;    but   we   have   not   been  wise 

mankind  without  serious  misgivings  as  to  enough  to  select  the  good  and  eHminate 

its  effect  on  the  future  of  the  species,  the  bad. 

Within  certain  Hmits  cross-breeding  of  There  was  once  the  supreme  chance  of 

animals  and  plants  seems  to  produce  in-  breeding  here  the  finest  race  and  nation 

creased  vigor,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.    Here 

highly    desirable    combinations    of    the  was  an  almost  unoccupied  continent  to 

characters  of  different  breeds  can  thus  which  came  at  first  only  the  bravest, 

be  made.    But  it  is  a  general  beHef  that  most  hardy,  most  independent  peoples  of 

the  crossing  of  distinct  species  or  sub-  western  Europe.    The  EngUsh  Puritans 

species  does  not  lead  to  improvement,  thought  that  "  God  had  sifted  the  whole 

and  it  is  said  that  the  actual  results  of  nation  that  he  might  send  choice  grain 

the  crossing  of  white,   black,  and  red  into  the  wilderness,"  and  this  sifting  gave 

races  in  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  us  the  sturdy,  liberty-loving.  New  Eng- 

West  Indies,  and  of  brown,  yellow,  and  land  stock  of  our  early  history.    If  God 

white  races  in  Polynesia,  has  produced  had  only  continued  to  sift  the  nations  for 

hybrids  inferior  to  either  parent.*  our  benefit,  or  if  our  fathers  had  exercised 

Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  here,  only  reasonable  caution  in  sifting  out 
also,  the  result  depends  not  so  much  upon  those  who  were  to  form  the  American 
race  or  color  as  upon  the  qualities  of  the  nation,  we  might  have  had  here  only  the 
individual  parents.  Most  of  the  children  choicest  blood  and  the  highest  types  of 
of  superior  parents  will  themselves  be  culture  of  all  lands,  we  might  have  re- 
superior,  even  if  those  parents  belong  to  placed  the  slow  and  wasteful  methods  of 
wholly  different  races;  but  it  is  practically  natural  selection  by  intelligent  selection 
certain  that  the  general  or  average  results  and  thus  have  enormously  advanced  and 
of  the  crossing  of  a  superior  and  an  in-  hastened  human  evolution.  That  chance 
ferior  race  are  to  strike  a  balance  some-  has  gone  forever, 
where  between  the  two.  But  it  is  un-American  not  to  be  op- 

Which  are  the  higher  and  which  the  timistic,  and  in  the  face  of  conditions 

lower   races   of   mankind   must   depend  which  might  well  cause  pessimism  let  us 

♦Stoddard,  L.,  "The  Rising  Tide  of  Color,"  1920.  Still  be  true  tO  type: 
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"Enslaved,  illogical,  elate,  World  may  come  a  new  impulse  which 

He  greets  the  embarrassed  Gods,  nor  fears  ^^jj  ^          mankind  forward  to  a  new  level. 

To  shake  the  iron  hand  oi  rate  -n    .  .i  •                  11                      xi              i^     r 

Or  match  with  destiny  for  beers."  ^^t  this  can  only  happen  as  the  result  of 

the  selection  of  the  best  and  the  elimina- 

All  is  not  lost  and  good  may  yet  come  out  tion  of  the  worst,  and  intelligent  selection 

of  our  present  situation,  if  only  we  act  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  natural  selec- 

with  courage  and  clear  vision.  tion. 

It  is  known  to  all  breeders  of  animals  No  other  nation  has  so  great  a  variety 
and  plants  that  mongrels  or  hybrids  are  of  human  types  as  ours;  no  other  form 
not  always  inferior  to  pure  races,  and  of  government  except  a  genuine  democ- 
they  are  sometimes  greatly  superior,  racy  offers  so  favorable  an  opportunity 
Where  two  breeds  have  certain  qualities  for  each  person  to  find  the  place  and 
which  are  desirable  and  others  which  are  work  in  society  to  which  his  inherited 
undesirable  it  is  often  possible  by  crossing  capacities  entitle  him ;  no  other  nation 
them  to  get  some  hybrids  in  which  the  has  a  greater  need  or  a  greater  oppor- 
good  qualities  of  each  breed  are  com-  tunity  for  practical  eugenics.  If  only  we 
bined  and  the  bad  ones  eliminated,  have  the  wisdom  to  exclude,  henceforth, 
Many  species  of  domesticated  animals  all  immigrants  of  inferior  quality  and  to 
and  of  cultivated  plants  are  of  hybrid  eliminate  from  reproduction  our  own  de- 
origin,  and  most  of  the  new  and  im-  fective  and  inferior  types  and  to  segre- 
proved  varieties  of  plants  and  animals  gate  and  perpetuate  our  best,  America 
are  the  results  of  deliberate  crossing.  may  be  the  scene  of  the  greatest  human 

According  to  all  biological  experience  evolution  which  the  modern  world  has 

the  amalgamation  of  races  in  America  witnessed. 

should  produce  a  great  variety  of  human  But  even  if  we  fail  to  employ  intel- 

types,  and  increased  variability  means  ligent  selection,  nature  will  not  fail  to  use 

increased  chances  for  further  evolution,  her  method  of  elimination.     The  prin- 

for    higher    differentiation,    for    better  ciples  of  evolution  which  have  led  from 

adaptation  to  environment,  if  combined  Amoeba  to  Man  are  still  operative,  and 

with  artificial  or  natural  selection.     For  although    natural    selection    is    terribly 

thousands  of  years  the  progressive  evo-  wasteful  and  extremely  slow,  it  is  very 

lution  of  the  individual  man  has  halted  effective.     The  march  of  progress  will 

and  progress  is  now  limited  almost  en-  not  cease  because  we  refuse  to  join  it, 

tirely  to  society.    It  may  be  that  out  of  and  in  the  end  the  elimination  of  the  un- 

this  mixture  of  old  races  in  the  New  fit  will  give  the  world  to  the  fit. 


TRIBUTE 

By  Aline  Kilmer 

Deborah  and  Christopher  brought  me  dandelions, 

Kenton  brought  me  buttercups  with  summer  on  their  breath, 

But  Michael  brought  an  autumn  leaf,  like  lacy  filigree, 
A  wan  leaf,  a  ghost  leaf,  beautiful  as  death. 

Death  in  all  loveliness,  fragile  and  exquisite. 

Who  but  he  would  choose  it  from  all  the  blossoming  land? 
Who  but  he  would  find  it  where  it  hid  among  the  flowers? 

Death  in  all  loveUness,  he  laid  it  in  my  hand. 
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By  Blair  Niles 

Illustrations  by  J.   Rumsey  Micks 
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WAS  alone  on  the  veranda 
of  the  little  bungalow, 
when  Paul  Rainsf  ord  came 
out  and  sat  down  on  the 
top  step.  Two  great  blue- 
and- yellow  macaws  flew 
screeching  high  overhead;  then  two  green 
Amazon  parrots;  two  more  macaws; 
more  parrots;  more  macaws;  calling  to 
each  other  as  they  flew. 

The  faintest  perceptible  sigh  escaped 
Paul.  I  remember  thinking  at  the  time 
that  it  seemed  almost  too  listless  to  have 
assumed  the  form  of  a  sigh. 

"Do  they  always  fly  like  that?"  I 
asked.    *'In  twos?" 

"What?  .  .  .  Oh,  the  birds,  you 
mean?  Yes,  always  in  twos.  You  see 
them  like  that  every  morning  early,  and 
every  night  about  this  time."  Again  the 
phantom  sigh. 

As  I  instinctively  searched  the  face  of 
the  man  beside  me,  it  came  over  me  that 
I  had  never  before  been  so  immediately, 
so  startlingly,  arrested  by  anything  as  I 
was  by  young  Rainsford's  face  with  the 
jungle  night  falling  fast  upon  it. 

Tanned  by  the  sun,  he  was  still  ob- 
stinately fair;  gleaming  hair  fell  back 
from  a  brow  on  which  time  had  written 
little  and  tradition  much.  When  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  my  question,  I  saw  in 
them  the  best  of  what  is  England.  He 
would  play  the  game  straight  as  he  saw  it. 

He  evidently  felt  a  certain  obligation 
toward  me;  for  he  brought  himself  back 
with  obvious  effort  from  his  rapt  con- 
templation of  the  tropic  night  and  the 
gorgeous  birds  hurrying  past  in  couples. 

"Pity  you  couldn't  have  gone  on  with 
Mr.  Meredith.    I'm  afraid  you'll  find  it 

slow  here Nothing  happens,  you 

know — "    He  broke  off  with  a  laugh. 

"You  forget,  this  is  undiscovered  coun- 
try for  me.  I  intend  to  prowl  about  and 
get  acquainted  with  it." 

"True.  I  used  to  look  at  it  so  myself.'* 
He  spoke  as  though  that  lay  a  long  way 
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behind  him.  "And  after  all,"  he  con- 
tinued, "one  gold-mine  in  the  *bush'  is 
more  or  less  like  every  other." 

"You  mean  to  say  you  call  this — this 
mammoth  jungle — bush?" 

"Does  seem  odd.  But  it's  what  the 
natives  say.  .  .  .  And  you  fall  into  their 
ways." 

The  darkness  had  come  all  at  once  now, 
as  though  some  one  had  blown  out  a  light 
without  warning.  I  could  no  longer  see 
anything,  not  even  Rainsford's  face. 

"Where's  your  twilight?"  I  demanded. 

"Oh,  it's  one  o'  the  civilized  things 
we've  abolished  down  here.  We  can  light 
up  if  you " 

"No.    I  like  the  experience." 

Acquiescing,  he  retired  again  into  mo- 
tionless abstraction. 

With  the  abrupt  blotting  out  of  things 
seen,  things  heard  became  magnified  and 
multiplied.  To  the  cries  of  occasional  be- 
lated macaws,  the  night  added  a  thousand 
voices.  The  jungle  hummed,  buzzed, 
twittered,  called,  and  moaned.  It  seethed 
with  hidden  life.  I  recall  that  I  felt  sud- 
denly oppressed.  Nothing  in  the  universe 
seemed  silent,  except  the  man  beside  me. 

Into  that  babble  of  utterance  came  an- 
other sound,  which  I  did  not  at  first  place 
as  human,  so  completely  was  it  in  har- 
mony with  the  voice  of  the  jungle.  The 
guitar  might  easily  have  been  some  me- 
lodious insect  serenading  its  mate;  the 
song  might  have  been  the  plea  of  some 
little  desolate  forest  creature. 

"I'm  wearin'  my  heart  away  for  you ! 
I'm  wearin'  my  heart  away  for  you !"  in 
endless,  primeval  repetition. 

"What's  that,  Rainsford?" 

He  told  me  only  that  it  was  Linda-Lu 
singing.  He  contributed  nothing  to  this 
meagre  fact,  and  my  idle  curiosity  bided 
its  time. 

Paul  shivered  in  the  warm  night,  and 
then  jumped  up,  saying  he'd  got  to  go 
down  to  the  plant  and  would  I  like  to  go 
along  ? 
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As  we  neared  the  mine  at  the  foot  ugals  sucked  the  water;  the  pipe  line 
of  the  hill,  the  roar  of  dashing  water  through  which  it  flowed  to  the  mighty- 
quenched  our  voices;  but  even  in  the  dis-  spout  that  was  demolishing  the  clifi  as 
connected  snatches  of  talk  that  were  pos-  easily  as  a  child  sweeps  away  his  castle  of 
sible,  I  began  to  find  that  Paul  was  on  sand. 

intimate  terms  with  the  jungle.  He  He  had  to  explain  to  me  how  the  trough 
hadn't  just  taken  it  for  granted,  as  do  down  in  the  gorge  was  placed,  so  that  the 
most  men,  seeing  in  it  merely  the  gold  water  washed  into  it  the  grains  and  nug- 
or  rubber  they  seek.  Perhaps  if  he'd  gets  of  gold,  held  in  the  ochreous  clay  of 
thought  only  of  his  turbines  and  of  the  the  cliff;  and  how  the  heavy  mercury  lay- 
problems  of  placer  mining,  the  jungle  sluggish  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough, 
might  not  have  hit  him  as  it  did.  holding  the  gold  until  they  were  ready  to 

He  stopped  once  under  an  arc-light,  to  claim  it. 
show  me  the  marvellous  moths:    hawk        Under   Paul's   supervision   the  entire 

and  owl  moths,  and  great  creamy  ones,  plant  had  been  assembled,  and  by  that 

with  wings  nearly  a  foo£  across,  which  he  motley  crew,  who  had  never  before  han- 

called  moon  moths.  died  any  sort  of  machinery. 

*'The   jungle   may   get   us!"   he   ex-       It  would  have  been  interesting  to  me  at 

claimed,  "  but  once  in  a  while  .  .  ."   The  anytime;  for  he  had  an  affectionate  way 

rest  was  lost  in  the  clamor  of  water  be-  of  talking  about  mechanical  things,  as 

low,  and  then  I  caught,  "  this  lamp  of  though  they  were  alive  and  possibly  even 

mine  now.  .  .  .     Every  night  it  lures  human.    But  you  can  fancy  its  interest  in 

these  poor  fellows  out  of  the  forest  .  .  .  such  a  setting,  with  the  mysterious  forest 

just  to  hurl  themselves  against  it!"  close  about,  and  just  that  little  patch  of 

He  seemed,  I  thought,  oddly  exultant,  man's  invention  and  enterprise !    Scarce- 

and  a  little  excited,  to  be  able  to  beat  the  ly  more  than  five  acres  of  clearing,  sur- 

jungle  at  its  own  game  "once  in  a  while,"  rounded  by  miles  and  miles  of — ^what ! 
as  he  said.  I  felt  all  at  once  very  small  and  inex- 

As  we  descended,  the  tumult  increased  perienced  beside  this  unpretentious  boy. 

until  we  came  suddenly  out  upon  the  I  began  to  understand  the  incommuni- 

edge  of  the  clearing,  where  the  great  jet  cable   difference   I   had   always   felt   in 

was   at   work.     It   was   extraordinary!  Meredith,  when  he  would  suddenly  ap- 

There  in  the  very  heart  of  the  vast  South  pear  among  us  at  the  club,  after  one  of 

American  wilderness !  his    lengthy    trips    to    some    outlandish 

Rainsford's  clear  voice  went  on  shout-  country,  where  he  played  fast  and  loose 

ing  to  me,  as  though  he  were  telling  me  with  his  capital. 

nothing  at  all  remarkable:    how  they'd       The  difference  had  lain  in  his  eyes, 

brought  the  turbines  in  sections  up  the  They  looked  as  though  they  had  seen 

rivers  and  creeks.    It  had  taken  weeks  to  things — unmentionable  things,  that  per- 

do  it.    Trees  that  had  fallen  across  the  haps  it's  just  as  well  the  ordinary  man 

streams  had  had  to  be  cut  away.    In  some  never   knows.     I   realized   swiftly   that 

places  they  had  even  had  to  deepen  the  Paul's  eyes  held  that  same  look,  although 

narrow,  winding  creeks.     He  had  never  at  first  I'd  only  seen  England  in  them, 
left  his  machinery,  night  or  day,  moving        I  don't  know  just  how  to  put  it,  but,  I 

his  camp  from  time  to  time  according  to  think,  it  was  as  though  in  the  eyes  of  these 

the  slow  progress  of  the  heavily  loaded  men  who  had  lived  in  the  wilderness, 

boats.    I  could  see  it  had  been  an  appall-  something  primitive  was  awake,  some- 

ing  job;  but  he  didn't  seem  to  know  that,  thing  that  civilization  has  put  to  sleep. 

Yes,  the  labor  was  difficult;  coolies,  It  came  over  me,  then,  that  at  no  far 
negroes,  Indians,  Spaniards,  and  whites,  distant  date,  that  slumbering  thing  would 
or  rather,  every  conceivable  gradation  stir  in  me;  but  I  somehow  knew  that  it 
between  them.  would  be  aroused  through  Paul  Rains- 
He  had  been  there  from  the  beginning,  ford,  inevitably,  withgut  willing  on  my 
He  had  found  untouched  jungle.  Now,  part  or  intention  on  his. 
with  ingenuous  pride,  he  pointed  to  the  It  was  a  strange  vision  to  walk  in  my 
dammed-up  lake,  from  which  his  centrif-  mind,  as  we  stood  there,  watching  the 
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glare  of  the  furnaces  play  on  the  bare, 
burnished  bodies  of  the  Indians,  as  they 
incessantly  fed  cordwood  to  the  boilers. 

I  was  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
the  stolid  expression  of  these  Indians  and 
the  rollicking  face  of  a  huge  negro,  whose 
massive  strength  was  directing  the  stream 
of  water.  His  white  teeth  shone,  as 
though  the  mine,  and  indeed  all  creation, 
were  a  tremendous  joke,  the  point  of 
which  we  solemn  white  men  always 
missed. 

"Who's  the  ebony  colossus?  .  .  .  the 
one  guiding  the  column  of  water  .  .  .'^ 
I  had  to  repeat  my  question,  shouting 
above  the  reverberating  roar,  and  the 
frequent,  sliding,  grinding  crunch  of 
masses  of  earth  breaking  away. 

"Oh!  .  .  .  That's  'Marillo  .  .  .  from 
Venezuela  .  .  .  the  uncle — they  say — of 
the  girl  you  heard  singing." 

I  unconsciously  thought  aloud:  "No 
wonder  she  sang  like  that !  Like  a  child 
of  the  forest !  .  .  .  But,  somehow,  I 
didn't  get  the  idea  she  was  black.  .  .  ," 

There  was  no  reply,  and  without  fur- 
ther speech,  we  walked  back  to  the  bunga- 
low. 

I  slept  long,  for  my  journey  of  the  past 
few  days  had  wearied  me.  When  I 
awoke  the  sun  was  already  blazing.  The 
air  was  hot  and  close.  I  dressed  and  went 
out  on  the  veranda,  ignorantly  hoping  to 
find  a  breeze.  Instead  I  found  a  slight 
girl  in  a  stiffly  starched  white  frock.  She 
was  arranging  golden-shower  orchids  in  a 
bowl.  When  she  saw  me,  she  smiled  shy- 
ly. "I  thought  all  the  men  were  down  at 
the  mine,"  she  explained,  her  voice  run- 
ning up  a  little  scale  and  ending  on  a 
tremulous  high  note.  I  later  learned  to 
-know  this  as  the  West  Indian  inflection; 
but  it  will  always  mean  to  me  Linda-Lu, 
and  no  one  else. 

"Are  you  the  girl  I  heard  singing  last 
night?" 

"I  must  be,  for  I  am  the  only  woman 
in  the  camp." 

I  was  incredulous.  Rainsford  had  cer- 
tainly said  that  'Marillo,  the  negro,  was 
her  uncle.  But  this  girl  was  olive !  The 
yellow  of  the  mulatto  showed  only  in  her 
palms  and  in  the  -  saffron  of  her  nails. 
Otherwise,  she  might  have  been  Italian. 
Her  features  were  delicate;  her  eyes 
large   and   dark,   with   enormously  long 


lashes;  and  her  straight  black  hair  was 
wound  about  her  head  in  coronet  braids, 
I  questioned  again:  "I  think  they  said 
your  name  was " 

"Linda-Lu,"  she  volunteered,  but  she 
pronounced  it  "Leenda."  I  recognized 
it,  then,  as  the  Spanish  word  for  lovely. 

"Ah,  I  see  !  Linda !  That  is  very  ap- 
propriate ! " 

She  blushed  prettily.  She  was  not  too 
olive  to  blush,  I  observed,  and  decided 
at  once  that  she  must  be  chiefly  Spanish, 
with  just  a  taint  of  that  fatal  tar-brush 
to  which  "Uncle  'Marillo"  bore  such  un- 
answerable testimony. 

I  looked  up  to  see  Paul  Rainsford 
standing  watching  us;  no,  watching  us 
does  not  express  it;  he  was  shining  on  us. 
Not  a  word  passed.  They  simply  looked 
at  each  other.  I  turned  away  dazzled,  to 
face  the  relentless  glow  of  the  tropic  sun. 
Already  I  knew  too  much.  Yet  I  had  not 
been  twenty-four  hours  at  Meredith's 
gold-mine  on  the  Mazaruni;  and  I  had 
never  even  heard  of  Rainsford,  until  we 
had  met  at  supper,  the  night  before. 

It  was  Paul  who  finally  spoke,  as  casu- 
ally as  though  there  had  been  no  period 
of  shining. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Holbrook!  I've 
just  run  up  to  ask  if  you  don't  want  to  go 
into  the  jungle  with  me?  .  .  .  Oh,  of 
course,  you  must  have  some  breakfast 
first!  .  .  .  There's  a  report  that  one  of 
the  '  pork-knockers '  has  located  gold,  and 
I  must  look  into  it." 

"Of  course  I  want  to  go !  But  what's 
a  pork-knocker  ?  " 

"Oh,  one  o'  the  chaps  that  go  prospect- 
in'  about  in  the  bush.  Most  of  the  mines 
down  here  were  discovered  that  way. 
Then  some  one  comes  along  and  buys  'em 
out.  The  name — well,  I  imagine  they 
don't  make  more  than  enough  to  keep 
themselves  in  pork !  .  .  .  They  don't 
often  strike  it  rich,  but  they're  always 
hoping.  .  .  .  My  job's  to  see  that  Mr. 
Meredith  doesn't  miss  any  find  that's 
worth  while." 

We  went,  following  the  stealthy  lead  of 
an  Indian  guide.  I  noted  in  silence  how 
deftly  he  walked,  putting  one  foot  so  ex- 
actly in  front  of  the  other  that  a  straight 
line  would  have  marked  his  course. 

We  proceeded  in  single  file,  Rainsford 
following  the  guide. 
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The  jungle  was  dark,  damp,  steaming. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  back  in  the 
clearing  the  sun  had  been  so  blinding. 
Scarcely  a  ray  of  light  filtered  down  to  us 
through  the  dense  canopy  of  foliage. 

Lofty  trees  vaulted  high  above.  It 
was  amazingly  quiet  and  incredibly  beau- 
tiful. 

The  only  living  thing  apparent  to  my 
untrained  eyes  was  a  glorious  blue  Mor- 
pho  butterfly,  fluttering  lazily  ahead  of  us, 
blue  like  some  priceless  old  stained-glass 
window.  Then  far  away,  far  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  a  deep  bell  note  rang, 
as  if  calling  to  worship.  It's  aU  like  a 
cathedral,  I  was  thinking,  when  Paul 
commented:  "That's  the  bell-bird — the 
campanero.  ...  You're  lucky  to  have 
heard  it.    It's  very  rare." 

Again  it  tolled,  and  the  loveliness  of  it 
kept  me  silent. 

Paul  began  to  speak:  *'You  think 
it's  all  deserted  here,  don't  you?"  I 
fancied  the  eyes  he  turned  on  me  were 
feverish.  "It's  always  this  way  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  The  creatures  are  rest- 
ing. But  it's  not  deserted.  That's  the 
uncanny  part  of  it.  .  .  .  Eyes — oh,  thou- 
sands of  eyes — are  watching  us.  Eyes 
that  are  ever  so  much  sharper  than  ours. 
All  sorts  of  beasts,  big  and  little,  smell 
us.  .  .  .  While  we  smell  nothing  and  see 
nothing !  We  think  we're  walking  quiet- 
ly, but  the  whole  jungle  is  shuddering  at 
the  noise  we're  making.  Even  the  Indian 
there  is  clumsy  compared  with  them — " 
he  broke  off  at  the  sound  of  a  high,  clear 
whistle: 

"Pe-pe-yo!  Pe-pe-yo!"  many  times 
repeated.  Before  I  could  put  my  inquiry, 
he  replied,  now  in  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  tone,  so  that  I  wondered  if  I'd  imag- 
ined any  flushed  excitement. 

"Listen  to  that!  The  gold-bird !  Ab- 
solutely, to  my  mind,  the  most  character- 
istic thing  in  the  bush!  Yet  I've  never 
seen  it !  The  natives  say  it's  always  to  be 
found  near  gold — like  our  rainbow  myth, 
you  know.  .  .  .  Easier  to  locate  gold 
than  to  get  a  sight  of  the  bird.  ...  A 
real  ventriloquist,  that  bird!" 

They  stopped  to  let  me  rest,  after  we 
had  climbed  over  a  fallen  giant  that  lay 
across  our  way.  I  was  drenched  in  per- 
spiration and  glad  enough  to  sit  down. 

Paul  talked  of  mining,  as  he'd  seen  it 


in  different  parts  of  the  world,  quite  as  if 
the  gold-bird  had  called  him  back  to  the 
normal  point  of  view  of  a  mining  en- 
gineer. 

He  interrupted  himself  now  and  then, 
however,  to  show  me  sundry  things  I'd 
never  have  observed  without  him:  a  pro- 
cession of  parasol  ants  in  hundreds,  each 
carrying  its  fragment  of  a  leaf,  which,  he 
said,  they'd  later  manipulate  into  small 
moist  balls  on  which  would  grow  the 
fungus  they  fed  upon;  he  pointed  out 
toads,  mottled  yellow  and  brown  against 
the  tree  trunks,  a  green  lizard  on  a  palm 
leaf,  various  sticks  and  leaves  which 
turned  out  to  be  insects — all  saving  their 
lives  by  close  imitation  of  their  surround- 
ings. 

After  a  long  pause  he  continued — 
"Every  blessed  thing  is  preying  on — or 
escaping  from — something  else  !  .  .  .  As 
the  Indians  say,  every  animal  has  its 
tiger.  .  .  .  Because  there's  plenty  of 
nuts  and  fruits  to  be  eaten,  there's  a  host 
of  birds  and  bats  and  monkeys.  .  .  . 
And  because  they're  abundant,  there  are 
lots  of  cats  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  to  devour 
them!  .  .  .  That  sort  of  thing's  going 
on  everywhere — in  the  water,  on  the 
ground,  up  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Makes  you 
dizzy !  Look !  Even  the  vines  are  stran- 
gling trees  to  get  air  and  sunlight!" 

I  was  appalled  at  his  interpretation  of 
my  cathedral. 

"It  all  seems  quiet  to  you,"  he  re- 
sumed, "perhaps  even  peaceful,  but  not 
after  you  know  it  .  .  .  never  after  you 
know  it!" 

Through  him  I  began  to  feel  the  teem- 
ing, ceaseless  struggle  for  perpetuation. 

"Rainsford!"  I  realized  afterward 
that  my  question  converted  itself  into  a 
sort  of  cry.  "Rainsford!  What's  it  all 
for?" 

He  dropped  the  captured  leaf-insect 
he'd  been  showing  me.  I  was  instantly 
sorry,  for  when  he  answered  he  turned 
on  me  a  curiously  glittering  look. 

"That,"  he  said,^  "is  what  gets  me! 
.  .  .  Creation — prodigal,  reckless  crea- 
tion .  .  .  never  rests.  .  .  .  I — I  can't 
get  away  from  it — I  don't  understand 
what  it  means.  .  .  .  Sometimes  seems 
as  if  .  .  .  going  on  like  this  all  the  time, 
you  see  .  .  .  never  stopping — not  since 
the  beginning!    ...     I  can't  make  it 
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out.  ...  As  I  say  .  .  .  seems  as  if  .  .  . 
as  if  it's  all  we  were  meant  for  .  .  .  and 
if  that's  the  case  .  .  ."  he  broke  off  con- 
fused. 

''Pe-pe-yo!"  reminded  the  gold-bird, 
and  we  rose  and  went  on. 

That  night  the  parrots  again  flew  over- 
head in  couples,  and  again  an  invisible 
Linda-Lu  sang. 

It  was  during  Paul's  delirium  that  I  dis- 
covered how  hard  he  was  really  taking  it. 
I  don't  remember  how  many  days,  but  it 
was  not  more  than  five,  after  my  arrival, 
that  Paul  came  down  with  what  they  all 
laconically  pronounced  ''bush-fever." 

I  knew  little  of  nursing  and  nothing  of 
tropical  diseases.  Neither  did  Murray, 
the  burly  Westerner  who  was  Paul's  as- 
sistant and  upon  whose  shoulders  all  re- 
sponsibility now  fell.  There  was  no  one 
else,  unless  you  count  the  assorted  hu- 
manity down  below  in  the  mine. 

What,  then,  could  I  do  when  Linda-Lu 
appeared  in  the  sick-room?  I  hadn't 
asked  her  to  come.  I  couldn't  take  the 
risk  of  sending  her  away.  She  seemed  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  what  to  do — 
when  to  give  quinine  and  how  much;  she 
could  concoct  out  of  nothing  at  all  several 
fairly  palatable  dishes;  and  she  never 
tired  in  changing  wet  cloths  on  Paul's 
scorching  head.  And  after  all  it  could  do 
no  harm !  He  was  delirious  most  of  the 
time. 

So  we  kept  a  vigil  together,  this  strange, 
shy  little  creature  and  I.  Although  we 
never  mentioned  it,  I  felt  that  we  both 
knew  that  Paul  was  fighting  something 
more  than  bush-fever;  foi*  Linda's  gaze 
always  eluded  me  in  his  stark  moments  of 
delirious  revelation. 

One  night,  in  particular,  lives  with  me. 
Paul  was  in  that  blazing  fever  which,  I 
learned,  always  follows  the  quivering 
ague. 

"It  will  get  me!  ...  in  the  end  .  .  . 
surely  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  the  jungle!"  he  was 
moaning, 

Linda  got  up  and  put  out  the  candle  in 
the  corner  and  laid  a  fresh  wet  cloth  on 
his  fiery  head.  I  could  not  help  hearing 
her  whispered  "No!  No!  Paul! 
Dear!  I  won't  let  it  get  you!"  as  she 
bent  over  him. 

He  lay  still  after  that,  until  he  was 


roused  by  the  long,  deep,  savage  roar  of 
the  howling  monkeys. 

We,  Linda  and  I,  had  grown  to  dread 
the  nightly  howl  of  those  red  baboons. 
They  never  failed  to  terrify  our  patient. 

He  sat  up  now,  glassy-eyed.  "You 
hear  it !  You  hear  it !  The  jungle  .  .  . 
always  .  .  .  death  and  life !  .  .  .  Life 
and  death!  .  .  .  What  for?  .  .  .  Al- 
ways killing — killing  !  Creating  to  kill 
and  create  !  All  over  again  !  .  .  .  It  will 
get  me !  .  .  .  Linda !  .  .  .  Linda  dar- 
ling! .  .  .    Don't  leave  me!" 

Ah !  Now  I  was  seeing  the  horror 
through  Paul's  eyes,  just  as  I  had  known 
all  along  that  I  should. 

Later,  before  my  eyes,  he  went  to 
sleep  like  a  baby,  with  Linda's  hand  in 
his.  He  slept  soundly  and  long.  Linda 
never  stirred,  and  at  last  I  spoke. 

"Linda,  have  you  ever  travelled?" 

"Oh,  yes!  I've  been  to  Berbice  and 
Morawhanna."  And  as  if,  upon  reflec- 
tion, that  seemed  inadequate,  she  added, 
"Of  course,  I  lived  in  Venezuela  until  I 
was  six  years  old." 

I  let  her  meditate,  before  I  took  it  up 
again:  "You  don't  know  England,  then 
— where  Paul  came  from?" 

The  girl's  eyes  fixed  me.  She  waited, 
but  somehow  I  couldn't  go  on,  not  until 
my  look  fell  on  Paul.  He  seemed  so 
young,  lying  there  with  his  blond  hair 
damp  and  tumbled.  I  turned  back  to  the 
dark  little  thing  to  whom  he  clung.  There 
was  something  in  the  fairness  of  his  head 
on  the  pillow  that  steeled  me  to  do  the 
thing  I  knew  I  had  to  do 

"Well,  England  is  not  like  Berbice  or 
Venezuela,  or  anything  you  ever  knew." 
I  gave  her  time  to  assimilate.  "  It  is  never 
hot — like  this  .  .  .  but  cool,  with  green 
fields  and  hedges,  and  strange  flowers  and 
fruits  that  you  never  heard  of.  .  .  .  Oh, 
daisies  and  buttercups  and  strawberries 
and  peaches!" 

I  rose  and  moved  the  remaining  candle, 
for  Paul  had  turned  his  head  so  that  the 
light  fell  on  his  face. 

"It's  quiet  there  in  England" — I  went 
back  to  my  chair — "and  very  peaceful. 
There  are  lovely  girls  with  skins  like  pink- 
and-white  rose  petals" — God  forgive  me  ! 
I  knew  it  wasn't  sporting  to  say  that! 
"It's  an  island,  you  know.  The  people 
go  out  all  over  the  world,  just  as  Paul 
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has.  .  .  .     But  only  England  is  'Home' 
to  them ! " 

I  lit  a  cigarette  very  cautiously,  keep- 
ing my  eyes  on  Paul's  sleeping  face. 

"There's  no  jungle  there.  .  .  .  That's 
why  all  this — this  struggle,  you  know" — 
I  sought  a  word  for  Linda-Lu,  but  could 
find  nothing  but  the  verb  *'to  horrify" — • 
"this  struggle  horrifies  Paul  as  it  does." 

That  got  across,  for  the  pupils  of  her 
eyes  grew  large,  as  fear  of  what  was  to 
come  crept  into  them. 

"Nothing,"  I  continued  slowly,  "noth- 
ing must  ever  happen  that  might  make  it 
difficult,  or  impossible,  for  Paul  to  go 
'Home'!" 

As  usual,  it  was  the  unpremeditated, 
concrete  thing  that  clinched.  You  see, 
quite  unconsciously,  I  burst  out  then  with 
the  words  that  were  eternally  ringing  in 
my  ears,  and  which  I've  only  just  lately 
been  able  to  get  away  from.  I  burst  out 
with — "The  jungle  mustn't  get  him  !" 

In  our  steady  regard  of  each  other, 
neither  flinched.  Linda  did  not  say  a 
word,  but  she  ever  so  gently  withdrew  her 
hand  from  Paul's.     I  had  won. 

But,  as  I  let  down  the  mosquito  bar 
over  my  hammock  and  shook  out  my  pa- 
jamas to  dislodge  any  lurking  scorpions  or 
centipedes,  I  asked  myself  why  on  earth  I 
felt  such  an  infernal  brute ! 

If  Paul  had  been  anything  but  what 
I'd  discovered  he  was,  the  matter  might 
have  taken  its  course.  I'd  never  have  in- 
terfered. I  felt  I  hadn't  exactly  played  a 
man's  part.  But  Paul  was  different.  I'd 
grown  to  love  him,  beyond  reason.  I  had 
to  do  what  I'd  done. 

Linda  and  I  still  watched  together,  but 
after  that  night  no  hospital  nurse  could 
have  been  more  impersonal  than  she  had 
become.  She  no  longer  stroked  Paul's 
fair  hair  in  that  reverent  way  I'd  found  so 
disturbing. 

In  our  long  hours  alone,  I  began  to  talk 
to  her  of  herself.  She  told  me  of  the 
church  school  where  I  marvelled  her 
uncle  had  been  able  to  send  her.  She 
spoke  often  of  his  generosity.  She  had  a 
clean,  grateful  little  spirit.  I  learned  her 
ambitions.  They  were  not  lofty,  but  al- 
ways dainty.  She  longed  for  a  white 
house  in  Georgetown  with  green  jalousies 
and  a  purple  bougainvillea  vine  over  the 
door.    She  would  prefer  to  have  the  house 


on  Main  Street,  because  of  the  canal  flow- 
ing through  the  centre,  where  great  Vic- 
toria regia  water-lilies  grew.  It  would 
be  nice,  too,  in  the  afternoons  to  drive  out 
in  a  carriage  to  the  sea-wall,  where  the 
band  played  and  all  Georgetown  gath- 
ered. 

But  more  than  all  else,  I  knew  she 
wanted  Paul  Rainsford,  and  a  lot  of  little 
blond  children  to  play  about  under  the 
purple  bougainvillea. 

Sometimes,  while  we  talked,  'Marillo 
would  come  and  tower  in  the  doorway, 
showing  his  gleaming  teeth,  as  though  he 
were  in  possession  of  some  rare  secret. 

Why  had  the  stupid  fellow  ever  brought 
the  girl  here?  I  remember  thinking  an- 
grily. 

Paul  got  well.  It  was  a  victorious  re- 
covery. He  obviously  had  no  memory  of 
those  nights  Linda  and  I  had  spent  with 
him.  He  seemed  perfectly  serene  and 
sure  of  himself.  In  his  battle  with  the 
lure  of  the  Jungle,  he  had  undoubtedly 
come  off  the  conqueror.  My  relief  told 
me  how  uneasy  I  had  been. 

We  again  sat  on  the  veranda  at  night, 
and  for  the  first  time  Paul  began  to  talk 
to  me  of  his  people,  especially  of  a  cer- 
tain sister,  now  married  and  gone  to  live 
in  Johannesburg,  and  of  the  jolly  life 
they'd  all  had  together  at  "Home" ! 

Linda-Lu  sang  no  more  in  the  evenings. 
Jove !  but  she  was  a  true,  game  little 
thing !  When  Meredith  returned,  I 
thought,  I  would  make  him  persuade 
'Marillo  to  send  her  back  to  Georgetown. 
This  was  no  place  for  her.  We  would  do 
something — Meredith  would  help  devise 
something — ^for  her  happiness.  I  was 
vague  as  to  what  we  would  substitute  for 
Paul ! 

Then,  just  when  matters  seemed  to 
have  adjusted  themselves,  the  ghastly 
thing  happened !  They  told  me  it  was 
not  unusual  in  placer  mining.  There  was 
a  cave-in.  An  enormous  mass  of  earth 
had  broken  away.  It  had  buried  six  men. 
They  were  all  negroes.  Murray  said  in 
an  accident  of  this  kind  the  men  always 
saved  themselves  in  the  order  of  their 
white  blood;  the  pure  negro  being  the 
slowest  thinker  and  the  last  to  jump  out 
of  danger. 

We  dug  out  what  remained  of  them. 
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They  were  still  living.  We  worked  over 
them.  But  one  by  one  they  died,  in  an 
unforgettable  black  agony.  We  were 
many  days'  journey  from  a  doctor.  The 
only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  help  them 
through  it.  We  used  all  the  whiskey  and 
morphine  in  the  bungalow  medicine-chest. 
But,  you  see,  there  was  not  enough !  .  .  . 

'Marillo  was  among  them.  The  last 
time  I  saw  his  white  teeth,  they  were 
bared  in  that  death  struggle. 

When  it  was  over  and,  sick  with  what 
I  had  seen,  I  staggered  back  to  the  house 
to  wash  my  hands,  I  came  upon  a  group 
of  men  sawing,  into  six-foot  lengths, 
planks  from  a  pile  of  lumber.  Six  of  the 
lengths  measured  at  least  a  foot  longer 
than  the  others. 

They  were  making  the  coffins !  Al- 
ready !  Those  seven-foot  planks  were  for 
poor  'Marillo.  And  I  had  only  just  closed 
his  eyes ! 

Good  God  !  How  horrible  it  was  !  To 
this  day  I  cannot  look  upon  fresh  saw- 
dust falling  from  the  ends  of  planks ! 

This,  then,  was  the  tropics.  Men  were 
denied  even  those  three  days  we  give  our- 
selves in  which  to  become  accustomed  to 
our  dead.  There  was  no  merciful  veil  of 
civilization  to  blur  the  cruel  outline  of 
fact !  Here,  they  told  me — and  explana- 
tion was  needless — men  must  be  buried 
the  day  they  die. 

I  recall  laughing  hysterically  and  saying 
something  about  our  having  only  just  dug 
them  out. 

Work  shut  down.  Those  who  lived, 
shaved  and  washed.  There  was  a  search 
for  a  prayer-book.  They  found  Linda-Lu 
had  one. 

By  the  time  we  gathered  around  the 
six  rough  boxes,  the  sky  was  already  dark 
with  low-circling  vultures. 

Paul  read  the  service  out  of  little  Linda- 
Lu's  book.  His  face  was  gray  and  his 
voice  uncertain.  I  seem  to  hear  him  re- 
peating: ''Dust  to  dust  .  .  .  ashes  to 
ashes."  I  seem  to  see  again  Linda's  wide, 
childish  eyes  raised  fixedly  to  him ! 

He  did  not  appear  that  evening  and  I 
knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  with  Linda. 

In  the  chill  of  dawn  he  came  to  me: 
''The  boatmen  are  waiting.  I  am  going 
down  to  Georgetown  with  Linda — yes,  I 
am  going  to  marry  her.  She  is  alone 
now,  you  know,  Mr.  Holbrook." 


He  must  have  seen  that  I  needed  time, 
for  he  changed  to:  "Murray  will  take 
charge.  You'll  explain  to  Mr.  Meredith. 
I'll  return  in  a  few  days." 

I  recollect  stammering  and  trying  not 
to  say  anything  he  might  remember,  that 
might  make  it  harder  for  him  later  on.  I 
saw  in  a  flash  that  he'd  need  friends,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  lay  even  one  brick  in  a 
wall  between  us. 

But  I  couldn't  let  him  go  like  that. 
What  he  was  going  to  do  was  too  mon- 
strous !     So  I  ventured 

"Have  you  thought  it  over?  I  don't 
need  to  tell  you  that  its — "  his  heavy 
eyes  answered  me.  He  had  thought  it 
over  all  night. 

"Don't  hurry  into  .  .  .  Wait—"  I 
know  my  voice  implored.  I  couldn't  keep 
that  quality  out  of  it. 

"  Why  delay  what's  to  be  ?  "  He  spoke 
with  a  finality  that  made  me  dumb.  I 
had  always  known  that  if  it  came  to  any- 
thing with  Paul,  it  would  be  marriage. 
That  would  be  his  idea  of  playing  the 
game. 

Meredith  returned  that  night,  three 
days  overdue.  Murray  was  in  the  mine. 
It  fell  to  me  to  tell  him  of  the  landslide. 
He  was  grave,  but  things  like  that  some- 
times occurred.  He  was  sorry  I  had  had 
to  see  it.    It  was  an  ugly  memory. 

Then  I  added:  "Unfortunately  'Ma- 
rillo was  one  of  them." 

He  gave  a  start.  So  the  huge  negro 
had  interested  him  too !  I  remembered 
hearing  he'd  been  long  in  Meredith's  em- 
ploy. 

Down  below,  in  'Marillo's  empty  cabin, 
the  negro  boatmen  who  had  brought 
Meredith  were  singing  a  river  chantey: 

"  Dat  City  Hotel  is  de  place  where  I  dwell. 
Fare-thee-well!     Fare-thee-well! 
My  City  Hotel!" 

A  tardy  pair  of  macaws  passed  on  has- 
tening wings.  Paul  and  Linda,  I  thought, 
must  by  this  time  be  floating  down  the 
swift  current  of  the  Mazaruni;  their  boat- 
men perhaps  resting  on  their  oars  and 
singing  about  "Dat  City  Hotel!" 

"Why  did  Rainsford  have  to  go  to 
Georgetown?"  Meredith  spoke  so  sud- 
denly that  I  started  from  my  reflection 
that,  after  all,  he  had  loved  her,  even  if  it 
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had  only  been  in  the  jungle  way.    I  re-  Everything  stabbed  me  with  the  pain 

plied  as  quietly  as  I  could:    "He  went  of  vanished  years.     Then,  my  mind  shift- 

with  the  girl,  Linda-Lu.     He  is  going  to  ing,  I  thought   "Well,  at  least,  I  shall 

marry "  know  what  that  marriage  has  done  to 

"Linda-Lu!"  Meredith  fairly  shouted.  Paul!"     I  had  sent  him  papers,  books, 

"Linda-Lu!     Has  she  been  here?  .  .  .  magazines.    In  return  there  had  been  gifts 

Why  did  'Marillo  ?  .  .  .   This  was  no  place  of  guava  jelly,  and  affectionate  letters 

.  .  .  marry  her  I    Good  Lord,  Holbrook !  which  told  me  that  he'd  prospered ;  that 

.  .  .  Couldn't  you've  stopped  .  .  .  Paul!  Meredith  had  made  him  superintendent 

Marry  her!  .  .  .    Why,  in  God's  name,  of  all  his  large  South  American  mining 

marry  her  ?  '*  interests,  and  he  always  wound  up  with  a 

He  had  jumped  up  and  was  pacing  up  message  from  Linda-IiU,  who  was  well, 

and  down  the  veranda,  swearing  to  him-  But  of  the  real  Paul,  I  remained  ignorant, 

self.    "Why,  in  God's  name,  marry "  The  carriage  finally  stopped  before  a 

I  stopped  him.    "Who  is  Paul  Rains-  white  house  with  green  jalousies ^  and  a 

ford,  anyway?"  purple    bougainvillea    over    the     door. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?    I  met  his  father  While  I  waited  for  some  one  to  answer  my 

years  ago — on  the  gold  coast — fine  old  knock,   I   saw   that   the  Victoria   regia 

English  stock — I  was  under  obligation —  lilies  in  the  canal  were  blooming;    and 

promised  him  then  I'd  give  Paul  a  start —  that,  in  a  cage  under  the  bougainvillea, 

help  make  a  big  mining  expert — the  boy  a  green  parrot  was  untidily  scattering 

had  it  in  him  too  !  .  .  .     And  this-^this, "  seed. 

he  groaned,  "is  what  I've  done!"  He  "Qu'est-ce  qu'il  dit?  Qu'est-ce  qu'il 
resumed  his  pacing  and  cursing,  blaming  dit?"  shrilled  a  bevy  of  golden  birds  in 
himself  in  some  incomprehensible  sort  of  the  palms.  Ah!  those  were  the  "kiss- 
way.                                               *^  kadees,"  whose  name  Paul  had  explained 

to  me.    I  recalled  that  Georgetown  was 

Seven  years  later   Meredith   died,  of  always  inquisitive  with  them, 

course  not  at  home,  and  not  respectably  I  knocked  several  times,  before  a  dusky 

in  bed !    He  was  hunting  in  Newfound-  retainer  appeared  and  took  up  my  card. 

land.    It  had  been  one  of  those  needless  In  a  moment  Linda-Lu  was  greeting 

shooting  accidents.    I  was  greatly  cut  up  me !    She  was  all  in  black.    She  must  have 

about  it.    Then  I  got  a  letter  from  his  heard.    But  how  could  she  have  known 

wife,   enclosing   a  sealed  letter  for  me  what  her  dress  implied,  unless,  indeed, 

which  she'd  found  among  his  papers.    He  she  had  had  it  long  ago  from  'Marillo? 

requested  me,  in  a  way  I  couldn't  refuse,  She  saw  my  puzzled  look,  and  I  heard  her 

to  go  to  Guiana  and  settle  up  some  mat-  saying,  as  if  it  cost  her  pain  to  bring  forth 

ters  for  him.  the  words:    "Paul,  you  know,  died,  a 

That  was  how  I  came  to  be  once  more  fortnight  ago." 

in  Georgetown.  I    admit    it   hit    me    hard — strangely 

I  jumped  into  a  carriage  at  the  dock,  enough,  harder  than  the  death  I'd  come 

giving  the  man  Paul's  address.     Every-  to  tell  her  about. 

thing   seemed   just   the   same — noiseless  When  I  could,  I  began  to  speak  of 

white     draped     coolies     in     patriarchal  Meredith. 

groups;    solitary  Chinamen;    clusters  of  "Ah!  he  is  dead!    I  am  sorry!    He  was 

fat  negresses,  laughing  and  scolding,  and  very  good  to  us  always!"  with  the  little 

an  occasional  Indian  with  featherwork  upward  tilt  of  her  voice  I  remembered  so 

for   sale.     There   was   the   shop   where  well. 

Meredith  and  I  had  bought  East  Indian  "But,  there's  something  more  to  tell 

brasses.    There  was  the  club  were  we'd  you.  ..."    I  hesitated, 

learned  to  drink  and  brew  "swizzles."    I  "Yes,  I  know.  .  .  .    No,  Uncle  'Marillo 

felt  once  more  the  abject  relaxation  of  never  told  me.     Mr.   Meredith  told  us 

Georgetown's  moist  heat.     I  heard  again  himself  .  .  .  just  after  we  were  married." 

the  rustle  of  its  palms.     It  was  all  the  I  was  proud  that  my  friend  had  been 

same,  just  as  though  no  one  had  died,  and  honest  with  them, 

we'd  left  it  only  yesterday.  Linda  went  on:   "He  thought,  I  think. 
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it  would  be  a  comfort  to  Paul."  She 
laughed  mournfully.  "But  Paul  wasn't 
that  sort."  I  recognized  she'd  caught 
some  of  Paul's  expressions,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  poise.  "It  didn't  matter  to 
him  who  I  was !  .  .  .  But  to  me — well, 
I  was  very  glad  !  .  .  . " 

It  was  intolerably  pathetic  to  see  the 
pride  she  took  in  being  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  a  white  man,  a  man  siie 
thought  great.  She  had  made  of  it  a 
little  social  niche,  in  which  she'd  placed 
herself.  She  didn't  seem  to  consider  at 
all  that  she  was  now  what  Georgetown 
would  count  rich. 

All  her  thoughts  went  back  to  Paul,  as 
did  mine.  I  still  didn't  know  what  had 
become  of  Paul's  soul  in  these  years. 
Again  I  sacrificed  her,  as  I'd  done  once 
long  ago.    I  questioned  her. 

Paul  had  been  on  a  prospecting  trip  far 
in  the  interior.  He  had  died  there,  of 
bush-fever.  He  had  been  alone — that  is, 
with  only  his  boatmen.  I  felt  my  eyes 
dilate,  as  hers  did,  with  the  pictures  our 
common  memory  drew.  I  didn't  hear 
now  the  festive  kisskadees  outside.  I 
heard,  instead,  the  howling  of  red  baboons 
and  I  saw  fresh  sawdust  falling  on  the 
dank  floor  of  the  forest. 

Linda's  voice  had  sunk  to  an  awed 
whisper:  "  After  all — the — jungle — ' got ' 
him!" 

My  need  for  more  knowledge  was  des- 
perate  

"Linda!"  I  pressed.  "Have  you  any 
— did  you  have  any — children?" 

"  No,  no,"  she  faltered,  "  Paul  wouldn't. 
...  He  said  .  .  ,  we  must  'play  fair.' 
.  .  .  We  had  each  other  .  .  .  but  it 
wasn't " 

"Wasn't  what?"     I  couldn't  wait. 

"It  wouldn't  be  right  ...   to  them 


.  .  .  because  .  .  .  you  couldn't  be  sure 
.  .  .  of  the  color  .  .  .  you  know!"  she 
finished. 

She  sat  nervously  tying  her  lace  hand- 
kerchief in  knots.  She  didn't  know  that, 
in  Paul's  world,  you  don't  use  a  lace 
handkerchief  with  the  deep  mourning  she 
was  wearing. 

"Poor  little  Linda!"  I  breathed. 

She  raised  swimming  eyes.  "Don't 
think  he  was  unhappy !  Don't  think  I 
ever  let  him  know  I  cared !  I  never  let 
him  guess  it !" 

"Little  Linda!"  I  cried,  "you  are 
wonderful!  Don't  you  see  the  jungle 
never  did  get  Paul  after  all?" 

No,  she  didn't  see.  I  explained:  "He 
always  won.  Listen !  The  jungle  wanted 
just  one  thing,  didn't  it?  Just  to  have 
life  going  on,  Linda  I  The  Jungle  didn't 
want  Paul  to  marry  you  1  Didn't  care  ! 
It  only  wanted  creation,  without  con- 
science or  reason.  That  was  what  Paul 
feared.  He  had  a  horror  of  being  gov- 
erned by  a  savage  instinct.  As  you've 
just  said,  he  wanted,  more  than  anything, 
to  'play  fair.'  You  made  it  easier  for  him 
to  turn  into  victory  what  came  so  near  to 
being  defeat.  All  along  he  did  get  the 
best  of  the  Jungle ! " 

"But  he  died." 

"We  all  do  that,  child.  The  point  is, 
how.    He  died  triumphant" 

As  I  left,  promising  to  return  in  the 
afternoon  for  a  drive  out  to  the  sea-wall, 
an  impulse  made  me  pause  to  say: 

"Linda,  I  wish  you'd  let  that  parrot 
out!" 

"I  know  what  you're  thinking.  .  .  . 
It  hurts  you,  because  you  think  it's  like 
me — alone  !  You're  remembering  how 
they  always  flew  in  couples!"  And,  as 
she  spoke,  she  opened  the  door  of  the  cage. 
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HAT  wonderful  changes 
you  must  see!"  Here  in 
Tokyo,  as  in  Shanghai,  if 
you  tell  any  one  that  it  is 
ten  years  since  you  last 
visited  these  parts,  the  set 
phrase  greets  you  inevitably,  a  regular 
shibboleth.  Moreover,  whether  it  comes 
from  a  native  or  a  foreign  resident,  the 
manner  of  its  utterance  clearly  implies  that 
you  are  expected  to  express  amazement  at 
the  prodigious  progress  which  the  city  has 
achieved  since  last  you  saw  it.  As  to  the 
magnitude  and  multitude  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Tokyo,  there 
can  be  neither  doubt  nor  discussion;  they 
confront  you  at  every  step.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  population  has  increased 
from  858,000  to  3,000,000,  of  whom  near- 
ly 300,000  are  employed  in  industrial 
labor.  Since  19 17  the  number  of  factories 
has  increased  twofold,  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  swiftly  to  the  European  level, 
and  strikes  have  become  a  favorite  form 
of  recreation  among  all  classes  of  manual 
workers.  The  chief  business  districts  of 
the  city  are  altered  beyond  all  recognition; 
only  a  few  ancient  landmarks  remain  here 
and  there,  little  islets  of  stabihty  in  an 
ocean  of  change,  to  remind  one  of  the 
tranquil  Tokyo  of  bygone  days.  And  far 
beyond  the  city  limits  of  those  days 
crowded  residential  suburbs  have  sprung 
up  in  places  where  one  remembers  little 
clustering  villages  and  rice-fields  shim- 
mermg  in  the  sun.  Where  once  the  ku- 
ruma  ran  through  quiet  little  streets,  to 
a  rhythmical  accompaniment  of  the  vox 
humana,  the  clamor  of  tram-cars  now  re- 
sounds, amid  great  blocks  of  buildings 
in  the  European  style,  and  motor-cars 
combine  with  hand-carts,  bicycles,  and 
jinrikisha  to  produce  a  very  horrid  conges- 
tion of  traffic.  There  are  now  whole  streets 
of  shops  with  window  displays  in  the  latest 
foreign  style,  and  at  the  great  department- 
stores,  like  Mitsukoshi's,  Madam  Butter- 
fly and  Madam  Morning  Glory,  with  their 


babies  on  their  backs,  may  snatch  a  fear- 
ful and  exotic  joy  from  electric  lifts,  mov- 
ing stairways,  and  shopping  to  the  strains 
of  an  alleged  Strauss. 

Oh,  yes,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
greatness  of  the  changes,  and  if  we  cling 
to  the  creed  of  the  virtuous  Victorians, 
which  declared  that  "progress  is  the  kind 
of  improvement  which  can  be  measured 
by  statistics,"  then  Tokyo  has  undoubted- 
ly progressed.  If  (to  quote  Dean  Inge)  we 
accept  the  view  that  a  nation  which  trav- 
els sixty  miles  an  hour  must  be  five  times 
as  civilized  as  one  which  travels  only 
twelve,  then  the  capital  of  Japan  to-day 
greatly  excels  in  civilization  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  of 
which,  nevertheless,  the  poets  continue  to 
sing.  Whether  or  not  to  join  in  the  chorus 
of  congratulation  which  the  up-to-date 
citizen  evidently  expects  must  depend 
upon  one's  individual  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "civilization"  and 
"progress."  If  the  ultimate  aim  of  hu- 
man endeavor  is  to  produce  a  great  in- 
crease of  population,  gathered  together  in 
huge  cities,  making  vast  quantities  of  un- 
necessary things  by  machinery,  with  ever- 
increasing  noise  and  haste — so  be  it:  wis- 
dom may  yet  be  justified  of  her  children. 

But  for  myself,  looking  as  an  old  friend 
upon  Tokyo  and  other  cities  of  Japan  to- 
day, and  remembering  the  many  grateful 
and  gracious  things  which  the  present-day 
materialism  has  slowly  but  surely  taken 
from  the  daily  life  of  these  town-dwellers 
— their  simple  serenity,  their  old-world 
virtues  of  courtesy  and  kindliness — I  con- 
fess myself  unable  to  derive  any  comfort 
from  the  triumphant  statistics  of  their 
chambers  of  commerce,  or  any  joy  from 
the  sight  of  a  dozen  motor-cars  awaiting 
their  top-hatted  owners  at  the  gates  of 
the  nondescript  Diet.  If,  as  I  believe, 
the  first  aim  of  a  wise  civilization  should 
be  to  increase  the  average  individual's  op- 
portunities of  rational  happiness,  then 
the  old  Japan  was  nearer  to  wisdom  than 
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the  new,  if  only  because  it  had  a  clearer  representatives,  lest  perchance  they  might 

perception  of  the  things  that  matter,  and  do  them  an  injury ! 

because  its   traditions  and  ideals  came  Inside  the  Diet  the  scene  was  stately 

nearer  to  the  absolute  values  of  truth  and  and  impressive.     If  only  all  the  members 

beauty.  (instead  of  about  half)  had  worn  their 

In  the  streets  of  Tokyo  to-day,  as  in  national  dress,  it  would  have  been  dis- 
Glasgow  or  Chicago  or  Berlin,  the  "prog-  tinctly  imposing.  As  a  body,  the  M.  P.'s 
ress  which  is  measured  by  statistics  "  has  wei*e  more  distinguished-looking  and  dig- 
produced,  and  is  producing,  material  and  nified  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect;  com- 
spiritual  ugliness.  There  has  been,  no  pared  with  the  raw  youths  who  claim  to 
doubt,  a  notable  advance  in  the  experi-  represent  the  people  in  China's  or  Tur- 
ence  and  machinery  of  life,  but  it  is  an  key's  Parliaments  pour  rire,  they  gave 
advance  not  only  unaccompanied  by  any  one  the  impression  of  being  grave  and 
indication  of  increased  happiness  and  mo-  reverend  seigniors,  their  average  age  being 
rality,  but  one  which  reveals  in  itself  rather  over  than  under  forty.  All  those 
many  S3nnptoms  of  unrest  and  discon-  who  held  official  positions  wore  European 
tent.  dress,  for  such  is  the  mot  d^ordre  of  the 

bureaucracy.     Most  of  the  government's 

As  I  made  my  way,  on  the  25th  of  Feb-  contributions  to  the  debate,  read  from 
ruary,  along  the  broad  thoroughfare  carefully  prepared  documents,  were  re- 
which  leads  from  the  imperial  palace  walls  ceived  by  the  House,  if  not  with  respect- 
to  the  curiously  makeshift  Houses  of  Par-  f ul  attention,  at  least  without  unseemly 
liament  to  attend  there  an  obviously  interruptions.  Even  when  the  Prime 
make-believe  debate  on  the  question  of  Minister  suddenly  produced  an  imperial 
universal  suffrage,  signs  of  Japan's  mo-  rescript,  whereby  the  House  found  itself 
dernity  confronted  me  at  every  turn,  dissolved  without  further  argument,  it 
Bronze  statues  in  honor  of  departed  war-  preserved  its  dignity  and  decorum.  But 
riors  and  word-spinners,  hideous  enough  for  any  one  who  knew  the  inner  history 
in  all  conscience  to  cure  most  men  of  any  of  the  Universal  Suffrage  Bill  and  the 
ambition  to  rival  their  fame;  a  regiment  real  sentiments  of  the  Kenseikai  Radicals 
of  infantry  on  the  march,  all  wearing  on  the  subject,  the  whole  debate  was 
black  respirators,  supposed  to  be  an  effec-  nothing  more  than  a  Barmecide  feat  of 
tive  protection  against  the  prevalent  in-  political  flapdoodle,  "the  stuff  that  fools 
fluenza;  a  crowd  of  citizens,  mostly  of  the  are  fed  with."  The  proceedings  gave 
student  class,  arrayed  in  a  fearful  and  one,  in  fact,  much  the  same  impression 
wonderful  motley  of  native  and  foreign  that  one  gets  nowadays  in  the  House  by 
garments;  and  between  them  and  the  the  river  at  Westminster,  an  impression 
Diet,  forming  a  close  cordon,  several  hun-  of  cynical  make-believe,  of  an  elaborate 
dred  policemen,  all  very  brisk  and  bristly,  farce,  played  by  highly  trained  profes- 
As  I  watched  them  keeping  the  crowd  at  sionals.  But  the  entertainnient  was  none 
its  proper  and  respectful  distance  from  the  less  popular  as  a  spectacle;  every  seat 
the  approaches  to  the  Diet,  some  imp  of  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  gallery  was 
irony  whispered  in  my  ear  a  modern  filled.  I  had  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
closet-philosopher's  catchword  about  the  place  which  is  supposed  to  be  set  aside 
New  World  that  was  to  be  made  free  for  for  the  diplomatic  body  and  persons  in- 
democracy,  and  my  mind  travelled  swift-  troduced  by  the  embassies,  but  found  all 
ly  from  the  cloud-capped  towers  of  that  its  seats  occupied  by  Japanese,  an  ar- 
splendid  Utopia  to  the  realities  of  the  rangement  in  which  the  policeman  in 
scene  before  me.  For  here  were  the  elect-  charge  evidently  saw  nothing  to  com- 
ed,  well-paid  servants  of  the  sovereign  plain  of.  Having  squeezed  my  way  in 
people,  convened  in  the  name  of  democ-  among  the  spectators  standing  at  the 
racy  for  solemn  discussion  of  a  matter  back  of  the  box,  I  asked  my  neighbor,  an 
vitally  affecting  the  people's  liberties,  and  intelligent-looking  individual  in  a  top 
all  around  and  about  them  another  body  hat,  whether  all  those  in  front  of  us  were 
of  public  servants  whose  duty  it  was  to  diplomats.  "Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "they 
prevent  the  said  sovereign  people  from  are  only  trespassers." 
coming  anywhere  near  to  their  faithful  Later  on,  as  I  made  my  way  back  on 
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foot  in  the  dusk,  along  the  broad  street  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  bureaucracy, 

which  runs  past  the  Foreign  Office,  and  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  unsat- 

thence  by  the  road  which  skirts  the  beau-  isfactory    conditions    prevailing    in    the 

tiful  old  palace  moat,  to  the  top  of  the  great  industrial  centres, 

hill  where  the  British  embassy  stands,  I  And  the  state  of  the  roads  is  only  one 

came  upon  a  derelict  motor-bus,  broken  of   many   symptoms.     In   Japan,   as   in 

do^vn  and  miserably  marooned  in  a  mo-  other  countries,  the  demoralization  of  the 

rass  of  mud.    The  sight  of  it  brought  postal,  telephone,  and  telegraph  services 

forcibly  to  mind  the  fact  that  although  may  be  ascribed,  indirectly  at  least,  to  the 

Japan  has  become  one  of  the  Big  Five,  war,  because  large  numbers  of  civil  ser- 

and  done  many  other  great  things  since  vants  have  left  their  posts  to  seek  more 

last  I  saw  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  the  pres-  lucrative  employment  in  factories   and 

ent   state  of   those   streets,  and  of  the  offices.     But,  after  all,  Japan  was  not 

public  services  which  use  them,  is  con-  actually  at  war,  and  only  bureaucratic  in- 

siderably  worse  than  it  was  then.     It  is  efficiency  and  corruption  can  account  for 

unquestionably   true   that  the  roads  of  the  appalling  condition  of  the  public  ser- 

Peking  are  now  better  both  as  to  con-  vices,  as  they  are  at  present,  all  over  the 

struction  and  maintenance,  than  those  of  country.     And  nowhere  is  their  disorgan- 

Tokyo;  ten  years  ago  the  comparison  was  ization  more  conspicuous  than  in  and 

all  the  other  way.     Indeed,  the  problems  about  the  capital.     Even  within  the  city 

of  locomotion,,  transport,  and  communi-  limits,  telephoning  is  generally  a  futile 

cations  in  the  Japanese  capital  have  be-  waste  of  time  and  a  weariness  of  the  flesh, 

come   acute.     Their   unpleasant   results  and  if  the  community  has  not  given  it  up 

are  manifest  in  many  directions  and  most  entirely  as  a  bad  job,  the  fact  is  probably 

noticeably  in  the  restriction  of  trade ;  nev-  due  to  the  equally  chaotic  state  of  the 

ertheless,  neither  in  Parliament  nor  in  postal  administration.     To   get   a   tele- 

the  Press,  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  nee-  phone  call  through  to  Yokohama,  nine- 

essary  corrective  in  the  shape  of  an  or-  teen  miles  away,  is  generally  a  matter  of 

ganized  public  opinion.    The  distances  in  two  or  three  hours,  but  to  get  a  reply  by 

Tokyo  from  the  business  centres  to  the  post  may  take  days,  so  that  in  cases  where 

residential  suburbs  are  very  great.    The  time  is  money  it  is  best  to  send  a  private 

tramway  services,  good  enough  of  their  messenger  by  train.     And  to  judge  by  the 

kind,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  needs  opinions  of  business  men  on  the  spot, 

of  the  present  population,  and  the  cost  of  these  symptoms  of  official  incompetence 

hiring  a  jinrikisha  (the  poor  man's  car-  are  by  no  means  local  or  transient,  but 

riage  of  former  days)  has  risen  to  such  a  chronic,  and  due  to  the  apathy  and  igno- 

height  that  it  is  often  cheaper  for  two  ranee  of  a  bureaucracy  which  can  imitate 

people  to  hire  a  taxi  than  to  use  the  man-  but  cannot  maintain  Western  methods, 

drawn  vehicle.     But  as  there  are  practi-  and  to  the  prevalence  of  "graft"  of  super- 

cally  no  motors  for  hire  beyond  the  radius  Tammany  rapacity, 

of  the  railway-stations  and  large  hotels,  I  have  mentioned  the  high  cost  of  liv- 

the  average  middle-class  citizen,  who  de-  ing.     Generally   speaking,    the   price   of 

sires   to   avoid  struggling  for  standing-  food  and  other  necessities  has  risen  more 

room  in  a  tram,  either  keeps  a  private  rapidly  in  Tokyo  than  in  most  of  the 

jinrikisha  or  a  bicycle.     For  these,  in  wet  world's  great  cities,  a  fact  which  accounts 

weather,  the  state  of  the  roads,  ankle-  for  much  of  the  prevalent  social  and  polit- 

deep  in  mud,  is  a  constant  affliction.    The  ical  unrest,  especially  as  the  pressure  on 

women  of  the  working  classes,  unable  to  the  poorer  classes  has  been  accompanied 

afford  jinrikisha  hire,  have  to  choose  be-  by  the  emergence  of  a  class  of  new  rich, 

tween  the  chance  of  an  overcrowded  tram  whose  ostentatious  display  of  war-wealth 

and   walking.     On   all   sides   one   hears  violates  all  the  national  traditions  of  fru- 

grievous  complaints  of  the  high  cost  of  gality    and    simplicity.     These    narikiuy 

living,  which  is  notably  higher  in  Tokyo  with  their  foreign-built  houses,  their  mo- 

than  in  Yokohama,  but,  except  in  the  tor-cars,  their  overdressed  women,  and 

case  of  the  rice  riots  of  August,   1918,  unseemly  manners,  have  figured  more  and 

there  has  been  but  little  sign  of  any  organ-  more  conspicuously  in  the  life  of  the  cap- 

ized  expression  of  public  dissatisfaction  ital  since  19 17,  and  the  rice  riots  of  Au- 
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gust,  1918,  showed  how  greatly  their 
extravagances  had  contributed  to  create 
popular  discontent.  The  new  economic 
conditions  resulting  from  the  war  are  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  in  Eng- 
land, especially  in  the  case  of  the  unor- 
ganized middle  class,  which  finds  itself 
impoverished  and  ignored  between  the 
profiteers  and  the  proletariat.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  new  millionaire  class  may 
be  gauged  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  in 
1 9 14  there  were  only  22  persons  in  Japan 
paying  income  tax  on  fortunes  declared 
at  over  100,000  yen,  there  were  336  in 
19 18,  and  this  despite  the  notorious  laxity 
of  the  revenue  collectors  in  dealing  with 
big  incomes. 

Taking  the  year  1909  as  a  basis,  with 
the  index  figure  100,  the  cost  of  living  for 
bank  clerks  and  other  clerical  workers  had 
risen  in  19 19  to  320,  and  is  now  consider- 
ably higher;  in  the  same  period  their  in- 
comes had  increased  to  227.  In  the  case 
of  manual  laborers,  while  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing had  increased  at  about  the  same  rate, 
wages  had  risen  to  494,  or  more  than 
twice  as  much.  The  following  details  of 
the  clerical  expenditure,  compiled  for  me 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  manager  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan  from  the  statements  of  a 
large  number  of  bank  clerks,  are  interest- 
ing: 


ITEMS    OF 
EXPENDITURE 

Rent 

Rice 

Other  foods 

Fuel 

Clothes 

Sundry  expenses . 


1909 


12.50 
11.00 
15-50 
5.00 
14.00 
42.00 


100.00 


1914 


13-75 

20. 

11.77 

50. 

16.74 

47- 

5.60 

17- 

15.68 

58- 

47-38 

127. 

110.92      320.61 


I9I9 


.63 

05 

59 
.90 

38 
,06 


When  a  jinrikisha  coolie  gets  four  yen 
(say  two  dollars)  a  day,  and  a  carpenter 
five  yen,  while  clerks  and  journalists  and 
school-teachers  are  expected  to  work  for 
fifty  yen  a  month,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
many  of  the  younger  educated  men  are 
abandoning  clerical  work  and  joining  the 
ranks  of  manual  labor,  bringing  to  those 
ranks  new  forces  of  discontent.  Small 
wonder,  also,  that  the  birth-rate  of  the 
middle  class  shows  a  steady  decline.  The 
captain  of  an  ocean-going  steamer,  with 
whom  I  travelled,  told  me  that  in  the 


cities  throughout  the  country  small  fami- 
lies are  becoming  the  rule  (they  used  to 
be  the  exception)  among  the  professional 
and  educated  classes — a  direct  result  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.  He  himself  as  a 
boy  cost  his  parents  five  yen  a  month  for 
school  and  board;  his  own  two  children 
cost  forty-five  yen  a  month  each.  The 
cost  of  respectability  has  become  prohibi- 
tive, especially  as  the  price  of  clothing,  on 
which  respectability  largely  depends  in 
the  middle  class,  has  increased  by  over 
four  hundred  per  cent  in  the  last  five 
years. 

The  social  results  of  these  condi- 
tions are  plainly  manifest.  In  Tokyo, 
Osaka,  and  other  industrial  centres,  they 
have  produced  a  ferment  of  new  ideas, 
much  political  agitation,  and,  among  the 
younger  intellectuals,  manifestations  of 
a  spirit  of  iconoclasm  and  resistance  to 
parental  authority  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  observers,  points  to  a  weakening 
of  the  family  -system,  upon  which  the 
whole  social  fabric  is  founded.  Those 
who  look  chiefly  to  the  surface  phenomena 
of  life,  as  they  see  it  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Japan,  can  find  evidence,  no  doubt,  in 
support  of  this  view.  They  can  point, 
for  example,  to  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  emancipation  of  women,  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  strikes,  and  the  wave 
of  sentiment  in  support  of  labor-unions, 
to  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage  and 
to  many  other  things  that  would  have 
been  impossible  twenty  years  ago.  They 
can  cite  several  recent  cases  in  which 
young  women  of  good  family  have  eloped 
with  their  chauffeurs,  and  they  can  find  in 
the  social  decline  of  the  military  profes- 
sion evidence  of  the  increasing  strength  of 
revolutionary  ideas. 

But  they  err,  I  think,  in  concluding 
from  these  premises  and  from  the  rapid 
development  of  industrialism  that  the 
whole  social  structure  of  the  nation  is  im- 
perilled. The  error  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  those  observers  who  regard  the 
fine  frenzy  and  clamor  of  Young  China's 
intellectuals  as  proof  of  organic  change  in 
the  structural  character  of  the  Chinese 
people.  In  both  cases  the  importance  of 
surface  phenomena  is  unduly  exaggerated 
and  the  important  truth  forgotten  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  agri- 
cultural, indifferent  to  politics,  and  firmly 
rooted  in  the  customs  and  beliefs  that 
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have  sprung  from  the  family  system,  with  have  bought  them  ready-made  and  never 

all  its  traditions  of  loyalty,  simple  faith,  troubled  about  their  fit. 

and  discipline.     More  than  haK  the  fam-  But  the  most  significant  manifestation 

ilies  which  constitute  the  Japanese  nation  of  the  reaction  against  Western  influences 

are  tillers  of  the  soil;  it  is  they,  and  not  is  to  be  found  in  art  and  religion,  in  the 

the  two  or  three  million  factory  workers,  restoration  of  many  ancient  customs  and 

who  truly  represent  the  abiding  strength  ceremonials,   things  beautiful  and  ven- 

of  the  race,  silent  depths  unmoved  by  all  erable  by  virtue  of  immemorial  usage, 

the  waves  of  words,  that  sound  so  loud  in  which  fell  for  a  while  into  disrepute,  ob- 

the  ears  of  the  city  dwellers.  served  only  by  the  faithful,  when,  with 

I  believe  that  the  structure  of  society  in  the  end  of  the  Shogunate,  the  nation  be- 

Japan,  as  in  China,  broad-based  upon  the  came  seized  with  a  craze  for  foreign  ways 

family  system  and  all  that  it  implies  of  and  foreign  ideas.     In  those  days  the 

veneration  for  the  past,  will  enable  the  classical   drama   and   many   a   national 

nation  to  stand  and  survive  the  economic  shrine  were  neglected  of  the  people,  na- 

strain  of  competitive  industrialism.  tive  arts  and  crafts  languished,  while  the 

Even  in  Tokyo,  beneath  the  froth  and  nation  struggled  to  fashion  its  mind  and 
foam  of  unrest  on  the  surface,  there  is  its  manners  on  those  of  another  race,  sac- 
evidence  that  the  solidarity  of  the  family  rificing  in  the  process  much  of  its  natural 
system  is  producing  a  reaction  against  the  distinction  and  dignity.  But  the  flowing 
exotic  Westernism  and  radicalism  of  the  tide  of  that  delusion  has  now  ebbed,  and 
intellectuals  and  other  restless  followers  to-day  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonials 
after  new  and  strange  gods.  To  any  one  are  observed  with  renewed  fervor,  and  the 
who  has  not  visited  Japan  for  several  Way  of  the  Gods  appeals  to  the  race- 
years,  the  signs  of  this  reaction  are  un-  mind  as  of  old.  Particularly  notable  is 
mistakable  and  significant.  Throughout  the  wide-spread  revival  of  the  ancient 
all  classes  of  society,  even  among  the  fac-  classical  NO  dances,  instinct  with  all  the 
tory  workers,  there  are  symptoms  of  a  stateliness,  grace,  and  poetry  of  Japanese 
healthy  revival  of  conscious  and  confident  culture.  The  warmth  of  the  welcome  ex- 
nationalism,  of  a  tendency  to  cultivate  tended  by  all  classes  to  this  revival  is  a 
the  indigenous  rather  than  the  exotic,  to  very  remarkable  sign  of  the  times.  It 
be  naturally  and  frankly  Japanese  rather  would  seem  to  indicate  a  genuine  renais- 
than  to  imitate  the  European.  The  bu-  sance  rather  than  a  spasmodic  reaction, 
reaucracy  in  office  hours  still  exhibits  in  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  evidence 
its  clothing,  equipment,  and  manners  its  of  the  permanent  stability  of  the  national 
deference  to  an  alien  civilization,  but  at  conception  of  life  which  has  grown  with 
home,  and  even  at  the  Tokyo  Club,  offi-  and  out  of  the  family  system.  To  wit- 
cialdom  displays  its  preference  for  native  ness  a  performance  of  the  NO  dances  and 
clothes  and  native  food.  I  have  seen  two  observe  the  almost  religious  devotion  of 
elderly  diplomats,  men  with  distinguished  the  audience  is  an  experience  which 
records  as  ambassadors,  playing  billiards  makes  one  feel  that  the  narikin  and  all 
at  the  club,  both  wearing  Japanese  dress ;  his  works  and  ways  are  but  an  "unsub- 
and  at  the  crowded  Christmas  reception  stantial  pageant"  which  will  fade,  with 
given  by  the  Imperial  Hotel,  very  few  of  all  his  gorgeous  palaces,  and  "leave  not  a 
the  guests  wore  foreign  clothes.  Most  rack  behind."  Before  he  and  his  motor- 
Japanese  of  the  upper  classes,  especially  cars  can  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things 
those  who  have  been  educated  abroad,  Japanese,  this  land  of  men  and  things 
will  tell  you  that  they  find  trousers  more  harmoniously  adjusted  to  its  own  small 
convenient  for  office  use  and  exercise  than  but  exquisite  scale  will  have  to  be  shat- 
the  native  kimono^  but  at  home  they  pre-  tered  and  reconstructed.  Tokyo's  mod- 
fer  the  latter.  They  might  add  that,  in  ern  thoroughfares,  lined  with  European 
addition  to  being  more  comfortable,  it  is  buildings,  filled  with  the  clamor  of  tram- 
infinitely  more  dignified  and  becoming,  ways  and  the  smell  of  bad  petrol,  are  a 
especially  as,  for  reasons  which  remain  necessary  evil,  like  the  diplomat's  top 
mysterious,  even  the  richest  of  the  ultra-  hat — Dai  Nippon's  price  of  Admiralty; 
modern  Japanese  in  foreign  clothes  al-  but  they  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  the^ 
ways  give  one  the  impression  that  they  real  Japan. 
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HAVE  a  bone  to  pick  with  a  man  called 
Piper.     ''One   of    the   chief   values   of 
reading,"  the  Piper  insists,  'Ms  its  power 
to  protect  his  individuality  from  public  inva- 
sion."    Now,  for  some  years  I  have  been 
discovering  that  the  only  way  to  protect  my 
castle  of  individuality  from  inva- 

JoRf^d"^  ^""^  s^o^  is  ^^^^  t^  ^^^d-  A^d  it  needs 
courage  not  to  read,  the  courage  to 
be  discourteous,  the  courage  to  be  illiterate, 
the  courage  not  to  slip  forth  from  my  own 
safe  walls  to  pry  into  those  secret  places 
where  the  germs  of  a  new  era  are  throbbing 
into  life. 

I  have  only  lately  learned  to  let  my  port- 
cullis clang  against  the  approach  of  books  I 
have  not  invited.  If  conscience  makes  cow- 
ards of  us  all,  so  does  courtesy.  Yet  what  is 
a  poor  harried  householder  to  do  with  all  the 
books  to  which  his  friends  want  to  introduce 
him  except  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  be  bru- 
tally inhospitable?  I  have  a  great  many 
friends  and  each  reads  a  great  many  books — 
and  they  may,  for  all  o'  me.  Let  them  en- 
tertain any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  of  a  vol- 
ume if  they'll  only  refrain  from  escorting 
this  acquaintance  into  my  stronghold. 
The  trouble  is  arithmetical:  if  I  read  each 
book  that  each  crony  would  have  me  read, 
there  would  be  no  Me  left  to  be  a  crony  to 
anybody.  No  human  eyes,  no  mortal  day- 
light or  mazda  would  suffice  to  peruse  all  the 
*  books  that  all  the  people  I  know  want  to 
lend  me.  I  put  the  question  to  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  are  chagrined  when  I  do 
not  instantly  embrace  the  printed  folk 
they  bring  with  them:  which  do  you  pre- 
fer, to  find  the  usual  tea  and  toast  and  mar- 
malade when  you  come  tripping  over  my 
drawbridge,  or  do  you  wish  to  be  summoned 
instead  to  watch  the  passage  to  final  peace 
of  a  little  black -velvet  cofhn  with  silver 
handles?  Right  now  and  here  I  flatly  re- 
fuse to  die  of  too  many  books. 

But  demise  is  not  the  only  danger  to  be 
incurred  from  the  lugging  into  my  castle 
of  each  and  any  volume  that  has  happened 
to  captivate  some  friend's  fancy.  Really 
I  am  often  shocked  by  finding  out  what  sort 
of  books  do  captivate  my  friends'  fancy.  I 
do  not  mean  naughty-naughty  publications. 
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I  had  a  classical  education  and  I  have  a  ro- 
bust taste.  I  mean  banal  books,  books  that 
bore  me — I  do  not  want  slovenly  novels 
making  free  with  *my  fireside,  novels  that 
don't  know  the  poKte  usages  of  a  backbone. 

I  don't  care  for  false  prophets,  either,  at 
my  tea-table — those  that  wear  perfumed 
Eastern  draperies  over  their  store-new  dress 
suits.  Honest  overalls  I  hke,  whether 
stained  with  mould  or  singed  by  the  forge. 
And  honest  gypsies  are  also  welcome. 
There  is  a  beautiful  secret  wood  for  them 
on  the  castle  domain,  where  they  can  tent 
them  to  their  liking,  and  where  I  may  slip 
by  secret  paths  to  their  ruddy  fire.  But, 
oh,  dear  friends,  may  I  whisper  to  you  in 
print  what  I  am  too  civil  to  say  to  you  in 
private — that  I  want  no  one  to  choose  me 
my  clothes  or  my  philosophy,  my  comrades 
or  my  books?  This  castle  of  mine,  about 
which  I  am  making  such  a  to-do,  may  be 
built  of  pasteboard,  for  aught  I  know,  or  of 
dreams  too  immaterial  to  fight  for,  but  yet 
it  seems  to  me  worth  my  jealous  holding, 
because  from  its  turret  I  can  see  the  stars 
riding  at  anchor,  and  from  its  muUioned 
windows  I  can  glimpse  the  steadfast  sea. 
And,  anyway,  the  castle's  mine,  and  I 
won't  have  any  books  doing  me  out  of  my 
private  hearthstone,  nor  yet  bombarding 
my  ramparts  from  outside ! 

If  I  protect  my  privacy  against  the  het- 
erogeneous acquaintance  my  friends  would 
force  upon  me,  still  more  resolutely  do  I 
refuse  drawbridge  entrance  when  I  hear 
the  raucous  blare  of  trumpets  that  an- 
nounces a  best-seller.  I  want  only  self- 
chosen  comrades  among  my  book  guests, 
and  who  could  be  friends  with  a  best-seller  ? 
Such  pompous  dignitaries  enter  with  brazen 
confidence,  taking  possession  of  the  place  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  might  have  done  when  on 
a  progress.  Amid  the  clatter  of  obsequious 
press  notices  and  the  rattle  of  royal  ac- 
claim, how  can  I  possibly  hear  the  great 
one's  voice,  even  suppose  that  voice  were 
really  worth  hearing?  I  hate  a  book  that 
dins  at  me.  I  like  to  pick  my  associates 
tentatively  from  the  publisher's  Hsts,  shy 
volumes  whose  silence  is  worth  investigat- 
ing.    There  are  so  many  best-sellers  and 
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they  try  so  hard  to  outblare  each  other, 
that  of  all  books  one  has  the  right  not  to 
read  it  is  the  popular  ones.  I  wonder  how 
people  who  entertain  all  the  best -sellers, 
letting  each  have  the  run  of  the  whole  place, 
ever  have  time  for  the  quiet  perusal  of  that 
shyest  volume  of  all,  their  own  soul. 

It  seems  strange  that  one  should  permit 
the  illiterate  to  have  all  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  not  reading.  Consider  the  in- 
tellectual serenity  of  people  who  have  never 
heard  of  the  New  Poetry  or  the  New  Re- 
public.  They  can  apply  their  days  unto 
wisdom  without  being  castigated  by  any  re- 
formers. Their  happy  confidence  is  never 
elbowed  to  the  wall  at  meeting  their  betters 
in  books.  Not  reading  the  newspapers, 
they  know  nothing  of  this  present  twilight 
of  the  gods,  and  so  suppose  the  cheery  sun 
still  to  be  going  about  his  business.  It  is  as 
if  the  happy  illiterate  lived  in  sturdy 
crofters'  huts,  impregnable  in  ignorance,  too 
humble  for  anybody  to  wish  to  assail  them. 
But  we  who  have  been  trained  to  an  en- 
forced hospitaHty  toward  all  manner  of  in- 
formation are  weak-spirited  if  we  merely 
envy  the  prerogatives  of  the  untaught.  We 
should  not  only  envy  but  imitate.  We 
luckless  educated  folk  can  be  as  secure  as 
the  illiterate  if  we  will  but  rise  and  slam  the 
citadel  gates. 

The  advantages  of  the  people  who  don't 
read  books  are  only  equalled  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  books  people  don't  read. 
Many  of  us  go  through  life  bowed  by  secret 
shame  because  of  famous  volumes  which  it  is 
a  requisite  of  good  breeding  to  know,  but 
with  which  we  have  not  even  a  bowing  ac- 
quaintance. We  have  read  all  about  and 
around  these  notables,  but  we  have  never 
read  them.  There  is  not  a  man  who  would 
not  blush  to  acknowledge  the  distinguished 
titles  that  are  to  him  but  titles.  This 
shame  is  needless.  If  there  are  any  illus- 
trious books  happily  unfamiliar  to  us,  let 
us  never  lose  their  charm  by  reading  them. 
The  whole  fabric  of  literary  tradition  de- 
pends on  the  dignity  ascribed  to  the  unread 
great.  The  classics  are  the  pillars  of  society 
because  they  are  panoplied  in  obHvion. 

Could  I  preserve  my  mystic  reverence 
for  the  Republic  if  I  rudely  entreated  Plato 
that  he  should  drop  in  and  chat  with  me 
over  the  tea-cups  ?  I  appeal  to  any  reader 
of  these  words  to  say  whether  the  books 
he  has  not  read  have  not  a  much  stronger 


influence  over  him  than  the  books  he  has 
read.  I  remember  how  I  shuddered  over 
Poe's  tales  until  I  read  them,  and  felt  all 
my  fine  horror  reduced  to  the  rattling  mech- 
anism of  clap-trap.  I  am  glad  I  have 
never  read  "Don  Quixote"  or  "Urn  Burial" 
or  "Tom  Sawyer."  I  thank  God  for  my  un- 
known gods.  The  Athenians  were  the  most 
highly  cultivated  people  who  ever  existed, 
and  they  recognized  the  advantages  of  ig- 
norantly  worshipping. 

If  I  refuse  admittance  to  the  splendid 
strangers  who  dwell  in  classic  aloofness,  by 
so  much  the  more  do  I  clamp  down  my  port- 
cullis against  the  rabble  rout  of  current 
news.  To  live  apart  from  the  contem- 
porary may  be  the  way  to  be  obsolete  or 
it  may  be  the  way  to  be  eternal.  From 
my  far-gazing  windows  I  can  descry  great 
stir  and  to-do  out  in  the  big  world  of  events. 
Couriers  go  flying,  doctors  come  speeding 
with  manifold  devices.  Report  has  it  that 
a  new  era  is  being  born.  It  appears  that 
everybody  should  go  running,  as  in  the  days 
of  old  when  the  business  of  empires  stopped 
to  attend  the  advent  of  some  poor  little 
princeling.  It  is  everybody's  concern,  so 
various  wide-awake  weeklies  prod  me,  to 
see  that  the  infant  era  does  not  emerge  blind 
or  halt  or  colicky.  But  it  seems  to  me  bet- 
ter both  for  this  new  world  and  for  me  that  I 
stay  quietly  at  home  in  my  stronghold  un- 
perturbed by  the  knockings  of  newspaper 
bulletins.  All  parturition  demands  the  in- 
stinctive secrecy  which  old  Dame  Nature 
always  accords  it.  Better  to  let  the  uni- 
verse bring  forth  its  new  epoch  and  get 
a  bit  used  to  the  prodigious  bantling  be- 
fore we  rush  in  to  examine. 

I  maintain  my  right  to  my  own  castle. 
I  want  to  steal  up  its  glimmering  turret 
stairs  toward  the  stars.  I  want  no  books 
about  so  noisy  that  I  cannot  hear  the  dis- 
tant surge,  and  the  stir  of  swallows  in  the 
ivy.  I  refuse  to  allow  any  one's  pubHshed 
words  to  blur  the  wisdom  of  the  universe, 
never  to  be  compressed  into  print,  and  never 
to  be  comprehended  but  by  those  who  have 
first  read  the  quiet  scripture  of  their  own 
souls. 

WHAT  has  become  of  old  age?  In 
my  own  youth  it  was  quite  in  evi- 
dence, and  its  dear  tradition  still 
lingers  in  the  willing  minds  of  my  contem- 
poraries.   We  all  agree  that  it  should  still 
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be  with  us — so  where  has  old  age  hidden 
away  ?     It  was  very  lovely  and  lovable,  was 
exquisitely  distinctive,  and — what  this  pres- 
ent time  is  ignorant  of — old  age 
Old  Age  was  beautiful.     Yes,  beautiful,  in 

a  very  subtle  and  compelling 
sense.  For  that  alone  is  intrinsically  beau- 
tiful which  is  at  harmony  with  its  own  cen- 
tral truth,  the  essential  core  that  never 
changes.  Being  thus  beautiful,  old  age  drew 
us  irresistibly  to  itself.  It  was  both  proph- 
ecy and  history,  promise  and  fulfilment.  It 
was  what  we  should  be,  what  we  were  ex- 
pected to  become,  and  we  liked  the  look  of 
it,  and  knew  that  it  was  good.  It  was  at 
once  a  model  and  an  incentive,  and  its 
praise  was  better  than  a  decoration.  Its 
attire,  demeanor,  speech  were  faultlessly 
appropriate,  and  rare  quietude  was  not  the 
least  of  its  charm.  As  it  had  made  life's 
spiral  and  was  awaiting  the  summons  to 
come  higher  on  a  newer,  wider  round,  it  dif- 
fused a  sense  of  rest  while  waiting:  it  was 
at  peace  in  expectancy.  How  sweetly  and 
readily  it  listened;  how  seldom  it  pro- 
nounced judgment;  how  often  its  delicate 
silence  was  the  measure  of  its  sympathetic 
comprehension !  It  was  the  beautiful  end  of 
life  as  a  beautiful  sunset  is  the  end  of  day, 
and  we  regarded  it  with  reverence  and  ad- 
miration. When  old  age  wore  the  guise  of 
a  lady,  she  dressed  in  soft  black  silk  on  Sun- 
day, with  fine  black  silk  mitts,  and  a  bead- 
work  reticule,  and  a  small  palm-leaf  fan 
bound  with  ribbon,  and  a  quaint  black  lace 
cape  or  mantilla  (because  in  her  youth  no 
lady  ever  went  into  the  street  without  a 
wrap),,  and  a  real  bonnet  with  strings — all 
soft  black,  or  else  dove  color,  though  some- 
times the  black  and  dove  color  were  com- 
bined. She  would  go  into  the  parlor  after 
church,  and  sit  in  front  of  the  fireplace  of 
the  square,  old-fashioned,  delightfully  mel- 
low room  (a  room  presided  over  by  the 
family  portraits,  there  was  a  fascinating  one 
of  a  great-great-uncle,  a  little  boy  in  a  green 
velvet  coat  with  a  red  apple  in  one  hand) — 
sit  in  a  high-backed,  haircloth,  mahogany 
chair,  and  hold  her  weekly  court.  For  all 
the  family  and  many  friends  were  then  ex- 
pected ''to  pay  their  respects"  to  old  age  in 
the  person  of  this  gracious  lady.  It  was  a 
half-hour  never  to  be  forgotten,  especially 
if  you  were  ten  years  old,  and  were  called 
upon  unexpectedly  for  the  text.  But  that 
occasion  meant  family  affection,  reverence, 


obedience,  loyalty — cardinal  virtues  that 
centre  about  the  truth  of  old  age.  What  are 
families,  communities,  the  nation,  going  to 
do  for  lack  of  these,  if  old  age  be  allowed  to 
disappear  with  all  its  rightful  attendants? 
What  like  old  age  so  feelingly  persuades  us 
of  the  past  ?  And  woe  to  the  individual  and 
the  nation  that  are  deliberately  ignorant  of 
the  past,  that  wish  to  live  only  in  the  pres- 
ent, that  ask  not  to  remember  but  only  to 
forget.  Yet  this  is  the  menacing  ignorance 
and  indifference  that  confront  us  to  day. 
At  a  well-known  summer  resort,  supposedly 
the  paradise  of  the  elderly  and  middle-aged, 
I  looked  about  hopefully  for  fine  old  age. 
What  a  disappointment !  There  were  old 
people  a  plenty,  but  nothing  that  approxi- 
mated to  real  old  age.  No,  at  this  resort 
there  were  old  persons,  indeed,  and  near- 
old,  and  near-near-old,  and  old-by-middle- 
age,  but  nothing  comparable  with  that  dis- 
tinctive, loved  and  revered  old  age.  How 
can  age  receive  any  particular  respect  when 
it  casts  aside  its  own  truth  and  dignity  and 
seeks  to  masquerade  in  the  trappings  of 
youth  ?  Seventy-five,  and  dressed  in  white 
silk  or  white  muslin  embroideries,  with 
white  silk  stockings  and  white  high-heeled 
shoes,  a  piece  of  black  velvet  around  a 
skinny  neck  that  had  better  have  been 
softened  by  folds  of  net  or  lace,  quantities 
of  false  white  hair  piled  upon  the  poor  old 
head,  with  a  jet  butterfly  on  one  side  to 
stress  the  whiteness — ah,  well  it  was  a 
travesty  of  old  age !  She  was  there  with  a 
companion  and  a  white  poodle,  as  rootless 
as  branchless  apparently,  belonging  no- 
where and  going  no  whither.  Is  this  the 
kind  of  old  age  that  the  present  generation 
is  to  see  and  consider  ?  Times  change,  yes, 
but  they  should  change  for  the  better,  not 
the  worse,  and  the  disappearance  of  ideals 
of  social  conduct  and  responsibihty  is  clear- 
ly seen  in  the  disappearance  of  individuals 
that  embody  such  ideals. 

And  when  old  age  wore  the  guise  of  a 
gentleman,  there  was  really  never  anything 
more  charming.  He  was  generally  a  colonel, 
I  think,  because  he  had  once  served  on  the 
governor's  staff;  or  perhaps  he  may  have 
been  a  true  military,  with  a  background  of 
Indian  fighting  and  the  Civil  War,  to  point 
his  bearing  and  lend  color  to  his  complexion 
and  his  tales.  These  details  matter  Httle; 
his  incomparable  manners  were  only 
matched  by  his  perfect  compliments.     A 
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lady  must  be  fed  on  compliments,  and  a 
lady's  reception  of  a  compliment  he  shrewd- 
ly held  to  be  no  mean  test  of  her  ladyhood. 
To  be  sure,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  divided 
the  world  of  women  into  two  classes,  young 
or  old,  pretty  or  plain;  but  for  all  conver- 
sational purposes  he  gallantly  assumed  that 
all  women  were  lovely,  and  irresistible  heart- 
breakers.  It  was  very  pretty  social  fiction 
and,  when  perfectly  understood,  added  no 
little  zest  to  the  melo-comedy  of  social  in- 
tercourse. These  mutual  assumptions  were 
like  costume  and  stage-settings,  and  en- 
abled everybody  to  carry  off  the  more  skil- 
fully the  ordinary  social  drama.  Even  if 
they  were  all  in  a  delightful  make-believe, 
it  was  nevertheless  one  based  upon  aspira- 
tions for  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best. 
To-day's  young  people,  with  their  degage 
manners,  alike  devoid  of  principle  and  taste 
— for  good  manners  are  founded  upon  un- 
swerving consideration  for  others — afford 
little  promise  for  the  future.  But  I  am 
straying  from  my  theme;  though  manners 
is  a  subject  of  perennial  interest,  a  Rome  to 
which  so  many  roads  unexpectedly  lead. 
Yet  if  "noble  manners"  be  indeed  "the 
fruit  of  noble  minds,"  then  we  must  strive 
to  regain  that  nobility  of  feeling  and  thought 
which  is  expressed  in  that  fine  thing  we 
call  manners,  and  which  was  so  happily  ex- 
emplified in  delightful  old  age. 


I 


S  there  anything  in  life  you  regret  more 
than  the  people  you  have  never  met? 
There  is  the  girl  you  might  have  married 
if  cold  reason  had  not  prevented  your  get- 
ting off  the  bus  and  following  her  home 
when  you  had  lost  your  heart  to  the  timbre 
of  her  voice  or  the  curve  of  her 
m^t^L'^Zt  back  hair.  There  is  the  man 
whose  eye  caught  yours  when  the 
Subway  guard  indulged  in  a  witticism  that 
no  one  else  in  the  car  appreciated ;  you  knew 
him  for  a  kindred  soul,  but  you  didn't  speak 
to  him.  There  are  the  men  and  women 
into  whose  faces  you  have  looked  as  you 
passed  on  the  street,  and  felt  instantly,  with 
unalterable  conviction,  that  the  mere  mum- 
bling of  your  names  by  a  mutual  acquain- 
tance was  all  that  was  needed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lifelong  friendship;  but  no 
acquaintance  was  by  to  mumble.  Chance 
kept  you  apart,  or  hesitation,  or  good  breed- 
ing, or  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  New  England 
conscience. 


It  is  because  friendships  are  the  dearest 
things  in  life  that  these  friendships  which 
might  have  been  seem  to  me  the  strongest 
arguments  for  eternity.  When  there  is  no 
more  time  we  may  find  it  possible  to  culti- 
vate our  neglected  opportunities.  My  first 
undertaking  when  I  achieve  that  state  will 
be  a  hunt  for  a  don  of  a  certain  Oxford  col- 
lege. It  may  be  a  long  hunt,  for  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  man  looks  like;  you  see  I  lost 
my  heart  to  his  study. 

It  was  in  July,  after  term  time,  and 
though  there  were  a  few  summer  students 
about,  chiefly  Hindoos,  and  a  scattering  of 
tourists,  the  quads  and  gardens  were  for  the 
most  part  pleasantly  deserted,  the  old  walls 
dreamed  in  the  sunshine,  peaceful,  gray,  and 
undisturbed.  I  had  spent  an  afternoon 
reading  in  a  punt  on  the  river,  and  was  on 
my  way  home  to  tea  by  a  leisurely  route, 
winding  in  and  out  of  college  gateways  as 
the  fancy  took  me.  In  a  gray,  sunlit  quad- 
rangle, I  think  it  was  Jesus  College,  but  I 
am  not  yet  sure,  a  door  swung  half-way 
open.  It  was  an  oaken  door,  and  the  gray 
stone  step  beneath  it  led  straight  from  the 
grassy  quadrangle  into  a  room.  I  looked 
in  casually,  and  caught  my  breath.  Then 
cautiously  I  put  one  foot  on  the  stone  step 
and  reconnoitred.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight.     I  stepped  into  the  room. 

It  was  large  and  high,  and  panelled  to  the 
ceiling,  with  oak  I  suppose;  at  any  rate  with 
some  wood  which  turns  in  old  age  to  a  rich, 
warm  brown  with  golden  lights  in  it,  like  a 
girl's  hair.  There  were  two  recessed  win- 
dows, high,  mullioned,  diamond-paned. 
One  looked  out  on  the  quad,  the  other  on 
a  garden  behind.  The  window-curtains, 
pleasantly  worn  and  shabby,  were  a  soul- 
satisfying  rusty  red.  There  are  so  many 
shades  of  red  in  the  world  and  so  few  right 
ones.  This  red  had  been  excellent  to  be- 
gin with,  and  it  had  mellowed  and  improved 
with  time.  There  were  three  or  four  big 
chairs  about  the  room  upholstered  in  the 
same  mellow  color.  They  were  substantial, 
friendly  chairs ;  the  sort  of  chairs  that  make 
you  want  to  talk,  not  just  converse;  the  sort 
of  chairs  in  which  you  can  lie  back  with  your 
hands  behind  your  head  and  think.  There 
were  two  writing-tables — broad  oak  affairs 
on  which  you  could  write,  sprawling  to  your 
heart's  content,  both  elbows  extended, 
papers  shoved  to  left  and  right,  a  dozen 
books   piled   in   a  semicircle  within  reach 
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of  your  hand.  There  was  a  semicircle  of 
books  on  each  table,  a  book  in  one  of  the 
chairs,  and  more  books  in  low  cases  built 
into  the  wall  beneath  the  high  windows. 

Against  the  panelling  there  were  just  two 
pictures — oil-paintings — dimmed  by  time. 
Both  were  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  That  is  one 
of  my  chief  reasons  for  wanting  to  meet  that 
don.  Not  every  one  shares  my  enthusiasm 
for  the  red-haired  queen.  It  began,  I 
think,  at  the  age  of  eight,  when  I  first  read 
"Westward  Ho!"  If  the  don  had  had 
only  one  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  I  might 
have  thought  that  he  was  interested  in  it 
from  a  mere  artistic  standpoint,  as  an  ex- 


ample of  some  bygone  school;  but  two  pic- 
tures— he  must  have  cared  about  the  lady 
herself. 

If  I  had  not  had  a  New  England  back- 
ground, and  if  I  had  not  wanted  my  tea,  I 
should  have  sat  down  in  one  of  those  mellow 
red  chairs  and  waited  till  the  don  came  back 
to  ask  him  about  it.  Of  course,  instead,  I 
went  sanely  and  conventionally  home,  and 
when-  next  day  I  looked  for  the  room  again 
it  had  vanished.  There  were  oaken  doors 
in  every  quad,  oaken  doors  above  gray  stone 
steps,  and  all  of  them  were  shut.  I  searched 
again  and  again  for  my  door,  but  I  have  not 
found  it — vet. 


SOME    NOTES   ABOUT   VELASQUEZ 
By  William  Walton 

(  Mr.  Walton,  the  author  of  the  notes  from  which  this  article  is  made,  was  a  well-known  painter  and  writer,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  only  recently  completed  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  life  of  Velasquez.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  "  The  Field  of  Art,"  and  was  the  author  of  several  books.] 

Illustration  (frontispiece),  "The  Duke  of  Olivares,"  by  Velasquez.     From 

THE    ORIGINAL   IN    THE    POSSESSION    OF   THE    HiSPANIC    MuSEUM,  NeW   YoRK 


IT  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years 
that  Velasquez  suddenly  rose  to  pre- 
eminence after  having  been  neglected  by 
contemporary  historians  and  ignored  for  a 
century  after  his  death.  The  canvases  be- 
fore which,  as  before  altars,  the  "higher 
criticism  "  of  the  day  now  proclaims  the  true 
gospel,  remained  forgotten  for  generations. 
And  the  painter,  Raphael  Mengs,  who  earli- 
est proclaimed  him  to  the  world  as  the  first 
in  "the  natural  style,"  was  one  of  the  last 
in  whom  this  discernment  might  have  been 
looked  for.  This  "last  and  feeblest  of  the 
Eclectics,"  says  Justi,  had  yet  sufficient  of 
the  painter's  instinct  to  recognize  the  mas- 
ter in  the  artist  who,  "of  all  he  had  hitherto 
met,  least  resembled  himself."  Called  to 
Madrid  as  first  painter  to  the  king,  by 
Charles  III  in  1761,  he  made  this  discovery, 
but  his  message  spread  slowly.  "The  place 
Velasquez  now  occupies  among  painters  of 


the  first  rank,"  said  Charles  S.  Ricketts, 
"dates  mainly  from  1850."  He  "had  sunk 
to  the  level  of  a  local  celebrity.  Sixty  years 
ago  no  one  would  have  dreamt  of  ranking 
him  with  Van  Dyck,  and  he  was  esteemed 
immeasurably  below  Murillo."  "His  influ- 
ence upon  art  is  still  young,"  wrote  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson.  "As  yet  but  few  painters  enjoy 
Velasquez,  or  rightly  estimate  his  true  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  art.  Contempt,  not 
to  say  oblivion,  fell  upon  the  man  who  pre- 
conceived the  spirit  of  our  own  day." 

With  regard  to  the  neglect  by  their  con- 
temporary writers,  Curtis,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  his  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Velas- 
quez and  Murillo,  says:  "During  the  life- 
time of  the  last  his  name  was  mentioned  in 
but  two  printed  books,  by  Ortiz  de  Zuniga 
and  by  F.  de  la  Torre  Farfan.  Velasquez 
fared  even  worse,  for  he  was  mentioned  by 
only  one  author,  his  father-in-law,  Pacheco. 
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Nor  are  there  probably  more  than  half  a 
score  of  contemporaneous  documents  in  ex- 
istence in  which  Velasquez  and  Murillo  are 
named  as  artists."  To  Velasquez's  very 
short  list,  Senor  A.  de  Beruete  adds  the 
name  of  the  Aragonese  painter,  Jusepe  Mar- 
tinez, whose  "Practical  Discourse  on  the 
Art  of  Painting"  was  not  published  till  1866. 
The  first  biography  of  Velasquez  he  gives  as 
that  published  by  the  painter  Antonio  Palo- 
mino in  1 7  24.  According  to  Justi,  the  name 
of  the  great  painter  first  appeared  in  print 
in  Vincenzo  Carducho's  "Dialogos  de  la 
Pintura"  (1633). 

The  dissensions  among  the  modern  critics 
begin  early.  "So  great  has  been  the  reac- 
tion," says  Mr.  Ricketts  in  his  large  work 
on  the  Prado,  "that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  him  given  the  first  place  among  paint- 
ers— a  claim  which  need  not  be  discussed 
seriously.  It  is  made  mainly  by  people  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  or 
who  think  they  detect  in  the  reticent  can- 
vases of  Velasquez  their  own  limited  aims. 
Such  men  merely  say:  'Velasquez  is  a  great 
artist,  because  he  is  like  myself  and  my 
friends.'  Velasquez  did  not  even  invent 
the  terms  he  used  in  painting;  he  has  merely 
recast  them  to  suit  his  purposes.  He  is  in 
no  sense  a  creative  artist;  his  very  powers 
of  vision  achieve  their  result  by  something 
he  withholds,  by  an  outlook  upon  life  which 
was  partial  and  limited.  A  passionate  stu- 
dent of  the  works  of  others,  a  constant  stu- 
dent of  the  resources  and  limitations  of  his 
craft,  the  greatest  quality  of  Velasquez  is 
not  a  profound  sense  of  beauty,  but  a  pro- 
found sense  of  style.  He  has  no  new  or 
passionate  message  for  the  world;  he  is 
great  largely  by  the  things  he  does  not  say." 
Against  this  Mr.  Stevenson  may  be  quoted: 
"'.  .  .  A  mere  master  of  technic,  wholly 
lacking  in  imagination.'  So  say  those  whose 
necks  are  stiff  with  looking  at  Italy  and 
Raphael.  .  .  »  But  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  some  eyes  really  cannot  see  the  side 
of  Nature  that  Velasquez  saw;  while  others 
are  so  bandaged  by  Italian  prejudice  that 
they  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  a 
journey  [to  Madrid]." 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Joachim  San- 
drat,  in  the  'Academia  Noblissimae  Artis 
Pictorise,'  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1683, 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Murillo,  and 
twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Velas- 
quez, gives  an  account  of  the  life  of  the 


former  artist,  praising  him  highly.  Velas- 
quez is  not  named  in  that  work,  nor  any 
other  Spanish  artist,  unless  Ribera  be  so 
classed,  who  did  not  see  Spain  after  he  left  it 
as  a  boy.  What  makes  the  silence  of  Sandrat 
the  more  surprising  is  that  he  and  Velasquez 
were  personally  acquainted  with  each  other 
in  Rome,  and  that  Sandrat  was  one  of  the 
twelve  painters  employed  by  Velasquez  to 
execute  pictures  for  Philip  IV,  the  subject 
chosen  by  him  being  the  'Death of  Seneca.'" 
Though  he  may  have  been  neglected  by 
the  historians,  he  seems  to  have  been  justly 
appreciated  by  the  painters  of  his  time;  and 
from  the  vast  stores  of  modern  critical  ap- 
proval it  is  difficult  to  make  selections. 
"As  he  was  thought  of  then  he  remains  to- 
day," wrote  Mr.  La  Farge;  "of  all  artists, 
the  most  of  a  painter;  as  having  most  nat- 
urally expressed  the  special  differences  of 
painting  from  other  forms  of  representa- 
tion; the  appearance  of  things  and  not  their 
analysis  being  the  special  character  of  paint- 
ing." Justi  declares  in  the  opening  pages 
of  his  book:  "Velasquez  is  one  of  those  in- 
dividualities that  brook  no  comparison  with 
any  others.  All  attempts  to  sum  up  such 
persons  in  a  single  sentence  end  only  in 
platitudes  or  hyperbole."  And  he  quotes 
Charles  Blanc:  "Were  painting  but  a  sec- 
ond birth  of  Creation,  then  Velasquez 
would  unquestionably  be  the  first  of  paint- 
ers." The  distinguished  historian  of  paint- 
ers here  seems  to  differ  from  the  painter  La 
Farge.  Waagen  did  "not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce him  the  greatest  painter  that  has 
ever  lived,"  without  any  conditions.  Beule 
called  him  the  first  of  colorists;  and  Thore, 
"the  painter  the  most  of  a  painter  that  ever 
was."  Somewhat  later  Justi  again  quotes 
Charles  Blanc  as  dubbing  Velasquez  the 
*'Home  Secretary  of  Nature,"  and  he  adds: 
"His  works  possess  in  a  high  degree  that 
quality  of  originality  which  Palomino  calls 
the  *  canonization '  of  a  work  of  art," — 
an  ingenious  phrase.  Ricketts  quotes  Jean- 
Fran^iois  Millet,  who  defined  him  as  un 
peintre  de  race,  and  the  French  painter 
Ricard,  who  "at  the  time  of  Velasquez's 
first  great  vogue  in  the  nineteenth  century 
called  him  le  premier  peintre  de  genre."  Of 
his  latest  portraits,  Walter  Armstrong  says, 
in  his  "Art  of  Velasquez":  "It  is  difficult  to 
write  about  them.  They  are,  all  four,  the 
outcome  of  more  than  forty  years  spent  in 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  paint.     They 
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are  all  marked  by  the  same  miraculous  skill 
in  the  management  of  silvery  tones,  by  the 
building  up  of  flesh  by  means  so  subtle  and 
unerring  that  the  eye  is  balked  and  discon- 
certed, and  persuaded  of  the  futility  of  its 
own  attempts  to  analyze  or  imitate.  The 
head  of  Philip,  especially,  sets  all  emulation 
at  defiance.  The  pendulous  anaemic  flesh 
of  a  used-up  viveur,  of  a  viveur  in  whom  pro- 
pensity took  the  place  of  passion,  and  leth- 
argy that  of  active  vice,  seems  to  be  put 
upon  canvas  by  a  pure  act  of  volition." 

Seiior  de  Beruete,  in  his  scholarly  work 
published  at  Paris  in  1898,  and  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Leon  Bonnat  in  which  that 
painter  states  that  it  is,  and  will  remain, 
"the  definite  work  on  the  great  Spanish 
painter,"  defines  his  talent  as  ^^viril  et 
serieux''  and  as  "marked  by  that  supreme 
distinction  which,  under  the  forms  of  a  pure 
naturalism,  characterizes  his  inspired  crea- 
tions." The  careful  consideration  of  his 
works  "one  by  one"  demonstrates  that  he 
is  "better  than  a  naturalist.  The  accurate 
representation  of  the  real,  however  skilful, 
however  magistral  it  may  be,  does  not  im- 
press us  as  do  the  works  of  the  master.  He 
was  indeed  the  most  powerful  expression  of 
the  national  art  in  this  seventeenth  century, 
which  was  so  realistic;  but  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  in  that  which  this  movement  had 
in  accord  with  the  Spanish  race  and  the 
Spanish  temperament,  the  most  distinct  rep- 
resentative of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance 
which,  before  him,  had  never  had  its  com- 
plete flowering  in  Spain.  .  .  .  Velasquez 
represented  this  naturalistic  tendency  of  his 
race  with  as  much  vigor  as  did  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  such  as  Ribera  or  Zurbaran, 
who  travelled  the  farthest  on  this  road;  but 
while  remaining  the  most  faithful  inter- 
preter of  realism,  he  ennobled  it  and  thus 
attained  to  the  height  of  the  great  artists  of 
the  Renaissance.  .  .  .  What  is  it,  then, 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  this  genius? 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  constant  perfec- 
tion of  the  design;  it  is  the  harmony  and  the 
ponderation  of  the  ensemble,  it  is,  in  fine,  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  his  aesthetic  taste, 
thanks  to  which  the  effigies  of  monsters  and 
repugnant  beggars  interest  us  and  captivate 
us,  thanks  to  which  the  extravagant  coif- 
fures and  the  deformed  vertugadins  of  the 
princesses  enter  into  the  domain  of  art, 
thanks  to  which  such  odious  personages  as 
the  king's  favorite,  the  Count-Duke  Oli- 


vares,  or  such  insignificant  ones  as  Philip 
IV,  become  sympathetic  and  even  imposing, 
thanks  to  which  a  scene  as  commonplace  as 
that  represented  in  the  'Menifias'  is  en- 
nobled until  it  becomes  an  incomparable 
masterpiece." 

Naturally,  these  high  encomiums  not  in- 
frequently lead  to  those  "hyperboles "  which 
Justi  wished  to  avoid,  and  to  much  "fine 
writing," 

But  naturalism,  realism,  are  not  unfail- 
ing passports  to  popular  good- will,  either 
among  those  who  create  or  those  who  merely 
appreciate.  The  very,  supreme,  quality 
for  which  we  have  seen  the  painter  ex- 
tolled may,  in  many  cases,  serve  to  estrange. 
The  difficulty — not  infrequently  unex- 
pressed from  prudential  or  timorous  mo- 
tives— which  has  been  felt  by  many  in  com- 
prehending this  great  modern  movement,  or 
demonstration,  cannot  perhaps  be  better 
set  forth  than  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
writer  on  this  subject.  "The  art  of  Velas- 
quez is  a  great  puzzle  for  the  student  of 
painting,  at  least  in  the  first  years.  That 
artist  is  accepted  by  competent  critics  as 
impeccable,  as  complete  in  all  that  the 
draftsman  and  the  painter  in  oils  need 
know,  and  as  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
profound  natures  that  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  art.  And  yet  his  pictures  are 
found  to  have  very  little  charm.  They  do 
not  record  an  event,  nor  yet  a  legend,  and 
so  the  first,  most  obvious,  way  to  popularity 
is  wanting;  they  deal  with  portraits  or  with 
themes  not  to  be  fully  understood  outside 
of  Spain,  or  with  subjects  as  hard  to  look 
into  as  Diirer's  mysterious  designs.  And 
such  grace  as  Raphael's  is  absent.  The 
*  Forge  of  Vulcan '  is  without  classical  grace 
of  form  or  charm  of  face,  although  Apollo  is 
one  of  the  personages;  the  god  'Mars'  is  a 
helmeted  nude  man — nothing  more;  the 
famous  'Mercury  and  Argus*  has  no  Gre- 
cian atmosphere,  no  mediaeval  energy,  no 
modern  pathos.  'The  Topers*  {Los  Bor- 
rachos)  seems  to  defy  rational  interpreta- 
tion, and  is  violent  in  its  rendering  of  char- 
acter. The  court  scenes  are  formal,  stilted; 
even  the  famous  picture  of  the  'Little  Maids 
of  Honor'  {Las  Meninas),  apart  from  its 
technical  and  purely  artistic  excellence,  is  a 
study  of  the  ugliest  costumes,  giving  the 
stiff  est  lines;  and  the  strange  horses  with 
their  conventional  prancing  action  mar  the 
royal    portraits    in    which    they    appear. 
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There  is  seldom  an  effect  of  deep  and  glow- 
ing color;  never  probably  a  gentle  and 
pearly  one.  I  remember  well  my  first  in- 
troduction to  an  important  Velasquez,  the 
'Christ  at  the  Pillar,'  and  the  sad  disap- 
pointment which  seemed  to  await  one  whose 
memory  was  full  of  the  charm  of  Venetian 
color.  Indeed,  it  requires  the  maturity  of 
one's  judgment  and  experience  to  see  in  the 
work  of  Velasquez  what  it  is  that  makes 
him  great." 

And  he  sums  up  philosophically:  "In 
short,  the  student  is  not  to  be  very  much 
disturbed  in  his  own  enjoyment  of  art  if  he 
.finds  that  he  cannot  take  Velasquez  for  all 
the  enthusiastic  specialists  claim  for  him. 
There  is  immeasurable  joy  to  be  got  in  the 
study  of  art  without  a  full  understanding 
of  this  exponent  of  pure  technical  painting." 

This  tendency  to  realistic  rendering  has 
been  traced  to  a  contemporary  national 
trait,  as  evidenced  both  in  the  bodegones, 
kitchen  scenes,  still-lifes,  etc.,  and  in  the 
religious  paintings, — "regulated  by  church 
discipline,"  says  La  Farge,  "these  paintings 
never  suggest  anything  but  a  natural  im- 
pulse, and  a  wish  to  bring  the  facts  to  the 
eye  of  the  religious  mind.  In  that  way,  they 
are  some  of  the  truest  expressions  of  reli- 
gious feeling  produced  by  art."  "A  pro- 
saic corner,"  says  Justi,  "everywhere  crops 
up  in  Spanish  poetry  and  culture.  By  the 
side  of  the  pale,  gaunt  steed  of  romanticism 
trots  the  ass  of  practical,  popular  realism." 
The  realism  of  arj:  is,  of  course  (the  nomen- 
clature of  art  being  nothing  if  not  inexact), 
not  absolute  realism,  which,  as  Stevenson 
said,  if  possible,  would  be  a  science  and  not 
an  art. 

Within  narrower  limits  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  we  can  understand  the  efforts  to 
define  the  limitations  of  his  art.  Thus 
Justi:  "Fev/  others  have  given  less  rein  to 
the  play  of  fancy,  or  turned  to  such  little 
account  the  opportunities  of  immortahzing 
beauty;  few  also  have  shown  less  sympathy 
with  the  yearnings  of  human  nature  for  that 
unreal  which  consoles  us  for  the  realities  of 
life."  And  Armstrong:  "He  seems  never 
to  have  felt  the  slightest  temptation  to 
paint  an  abstract  idea.  No  picture  by  him 
betrays  the  least  inclination  to  moralize, 
sentimentalize,  or  preach.  We  cannot  im- 
agine any  canvas  of  his  bearing  such  a  title 
as  'Love,'  'The  Angel  of  Death,'  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.     His  love  of  the  con- 


crete seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  so  exclu- 
sive that  only  in  a  few  rare  instances  did  he 
ever  paint  action.  ...  As  for  strong  emo- 
tion, the  one  picture  in  which  he  ventures 
upon  anything  of  the  kind  is  the  '  Christ  at 
the  Pillar'  of  the  National  Gallery.  It  is 
no  libel,  then,  to  say  that  Velasquez  got  all 
his  inspiration  through  his  eye.  You  will 
search  his  works  in  vain  for  any  signs  of  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  province  of  paint. 
He  never  tries  to  push  the  slightest  action 
beyond  the  point  to  which  the  eye  can  fol- 
low it,  for  the  horse  of  Don  Balthazar  is  too 
frank  a  symbol  to  be  an  exception.  He 
seems  to  have  been  as  free  as  Frans  Hals 
from  the  itching  desire  which  has  besieged 
most  great  painters  to  suggest  ideas  by  run- 
ning round  them.  What  he  could  not  say 
straight  out,  and  with  uncompromising  di- 
rectness, he  did  not  care  to  say  at  aU.  He 
is  therefore  the  most  objective  of  all  great 
painters,  and  his  art  consists  more  exclu- 
sively than  any  one  else's  of  interpretation 
carried  to  the  highest  point." 

Consequently  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
portraitists,  being  especially  endowed  with 
the  ability  to  seize  a  speaking  resemblance. 

His  pre-eminence  established,  it  remains 
to  discover,  if  possible,  its  sources,  to  trace 
those  affinities,  so  dear  to  the  schoolmen, 
between  the  conception  and  the  technic  of 
a  painter  and  those  of  the  earlier  schools 
or  his  individual  predecessors.  In  this  in- 
stance some  of  the  critics,  as  De  Beruete, 
have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  this  su- 
preme talent  was  largely  self-formed;  that 
still  another  of  the  great  qualities  of  Velas- 
quez was  his  independence.  Any  control- 
ling influence  of  either  of  his  two  masters, 
Herrera  and  Pacheco,  is  practically  denied; 
it  is  pointed  out  that  that  of  the  first,  which 
some  of  his  biographers,  from  the  time  of 
Cean  Bermudez,  claim  to  have  been  deci- 
sive, must  have  been  founded  on  a  course 
of  instruction  of  a  few  months  only,  for  it 
was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  that  Velasquez 
left  his  atelier.  Between  this  turbulent  and 
impetuous  nature  and  the  refined  and  re- 
strained temperament  of  the  young  painter 
there  could  have  been  no  sympathy.  Justi 
and  Armstrong  quote  Richard  Ford:  "The 
principles  of  Herrera's  methods  are  to  be 
traced  in  all  the  works  of  his  pupil,  improved 
indeed  by  a  higher  quality  of  touch  and  in- 
tention." The  first  thinks  that  this  state- 
ment, though  plausible,  is  open  to  some  ob- 
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jections;  and  the  second,  that  the  violence 
of  the  master  soon  scared  away  his  pupil. 
According  to  Ricketts:  ''We  can  dismiss  al- 
together the  legend  of  Herrera's  influence 
upon  him,"  while  Lefort,  after  summing  up 
the  supreme  qualities  of  the  pupil,  con- 
cludes: ''From  whom,  then,  did  Velasquez 
acquire  all  these  if  it  were  not  from  Herrera 
himself  ?  We  need  search  no  farther;  if  it  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  find  an  ancestor  for 
Velasquez,  Herrera  is  assuredly  that  an- 
cestor." -     ■ ' 

This  writer,  consequently,  sets  aside  de- 
cisively any  credit  that  may  be  claimed  for 
Pacheco,  and  which,  in  fact,  that  master 
claimed  for  himself — appealing  for  confir- 
mation of  his  opinion  to  Pacheco's  timid  and 
wooden  manner  of  painting.  Armstrong 
thinks,  however,  that  to  his  careful  advice 
Velasquez  "no  doubt  owed  much  of  his 
delicate  and  unerring  draftsmanship." 

Mr.  Walter  Armstrong  finds,  that  in 
some  of  the  works  of  his  middle  period, 
"Bolognese  influence — or,  to  be  more  par- 
ticular, the  influence  of  Guido — is  unmis- 
takable." The  "  Forge  of  Vulcan  "  and  the 
"  Christ  at  the  Pillar,"  in  particular,  he  qual- 
ifies as  "Guido-fed  productions."  In  an- 
other place  he  divides  this  honor  with 
Poussin;  in  the  works  of  these  two  dissimilar 
painters  "he  would  find  his  own  system  car- 
ried out  with  less  skill,  indeed,  but  with  an 
added  boldness  which  he  may  have  found 
suggestive."  De  Beruete  states  that  these 
analogies  exist  only  "dfleur  detoile.^'  "The 
sincerity  and  the  fundamental  simplicity  of 
Velasquez  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  man- 
nerism of  the  Bolognese  painter."  Another 
source  of  inspiration  has  been  found  in  the 
works  of  Luis  Tristan,  of  Toledo,  one  of  the 
best  pupils  of  El  Greco.  This  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Palomino,  and  repeated  by  Cean 
Bermudez.  Sir  William  Maxwell-Stirling 
accepted  it  unreservedly;  Cruzada  Villaamil 
and  many  others  asserted  it  till  it  became 
almost  an  article  of  faith.  Armstrong  states 
that  this  influence  "probably  counted  for 
something  in  his  development."  Mr.  Rick- 
etts waxes  sarcastic:  "Just  as  all  critics  are 
delighted  when  they  can  prove  Vasari  to 
have  been  wrong,  so  most  writers  upon 
Velasquez  have  sought  to  underestimate  the 
testimony  and  example  of  Pacheco.  They 
have  therefore  imagined   the  influence  of 


Herrera  and  Luis  Tristan — names  that 
sound  well  since  their  work  is  generally  un- 
known." Justi  says  that  Velasquez  had  al- 
ready developed  his  first  style  when  he  saw 
the  works  of  Tristan  at  Toledo  on  his  way 
to  Madrid;  Lefort's  opinion  is  that  this  pre- 
tended influence  has  "tout  Vair  d^une  le- 
gende'^;  and  De  Beruete  thinks  it  "incom- 
prehensible that  such  a  hypothesis  could 
have  so  long  maintained  itself."  The  lat- 
ter, however,  accepts  the  probability  of  the 
influisnce  of  El  Greco,  which  has  been  main- 
tained.since  Palomino,  but  limits  it  to  "the 
addition  of  certain  qualities  of  this  extraor- 
dinary artist  to  those  which  Velasquez  al- 
ready had."  Ricketts  "dismisses"  this  leg- 
end "with  reluctance." 

There  is  somewhat  more  unanimity  of 
opinion  concerning  the  effect  upon  Velas- 
quez of  Rubens's  visit  to  Madrid,  on  a  dip- 
lomatic mission,  in  1628.  -  Several  of  the 
earlier  writers,  Villaamil  among  them,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  moderns,  have  discovered 
traces  of  the  Flemish  painter's  free  and  opu- 
lent style  in  the  severer  one  of  the  Spaniard 
— notably  in  Los  Borrachos,  "The  Topers." 
To  Velasquez's  admiration  for  the  Vene- 
tians there  is  a  good  deal  of  testimony. 
Palomino  records  that  "he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tinto- 
retto, Paolo,  and  other  artists  of  that  school; 
therefore  he  drew  incessantly  the  whole 
time  he  was  there."  Boschini  relates  that 
he  met  him  one  day  in  the  ducal  palace  ab- 

•  sorbed  in  admiration  before  Tintoretto's 
great  work,  the  "Paradise,"  in  the  Gran 
Consiglio.  De  Beruete  concludes,  from  the 
"Forge  of  Vulcan"  and  "Joseph's  Coat," 
that  the  artistic  atmosphere  in  which  he 
moved  in  Italy  contributed  to  enlarge  his 
horizon  and  to  give  more  finesse'  to  his  color 
and  more  suppleness  to  his  brush  work. 
The  doubter  in  this  case  is  Armstlrong:  "So 
far  as  we  can  judge,  he  may  never  have 

;  pondered  before  the  Titians  collected  by 

^  Charles  V  and  Philip  II  at  all." . 

The  profitlessness  of  all  this  minute  and 
painstaking  research  is  sometimes  felt  even 

■  by  the  scholars  themselves.  "It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  seek  the  origin  of  the  styleof  the 
first  works  of  Velasquez  in  any  outside  in- 
fluence whatever,"  says  De  Beruete,  "but 
simply  in  the  special  temperament  of  the 
painter." 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  7. 


UNDER  A  NEW  ADMINISTRATION 

BY   ALEXANDER    DANA   NOYES 


Favorable 
and 

Unfavorable 
Considera- 
tions 


THE  incidents  of  the  first  two  months 
of  192 1  have  once  more  proved  that 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year  does  not  of 
itself  alter  the  direction  of  events.  The 
severe  credit  stringency  at  New  York  has 
ceased;  investment  markets 
have  grown  stronger;  impor- 
tant loans  for  large  amounts, 
both  from  foreign  and  domes- 
tic borrowers,  have  been  read- 
ily taken  by  American  in- 
vestors. In  particular,  the  position  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  real  index  to  the 
money  situation,  has  been  so  far  strength- 
ened that  its  percentage  of  cash  reserve  to 
deposit  habilities  and  note  circulation  rose 
to  the  highest  level  since  the  early  autumn 
of  1 91 9,  its  outstanding  notes  decreasing 
$329,000,000  in  six  weeks,  a  reduction  of 
nearly  10  per  cent  and  the  largest  in  the 
system's  history. 

But  these  were  incidental  results  of  the 
completion  of  the  abnormally  concen- 
trated year-end  '' financial  settlements" 
and  of  the  large  curtailment  in  use  of 
credit  through  the  trade  reaction.-  Not- 
withstanding such  influences,  the  money 
market  did  not  return  to  normal  rates. 
On  Wall  Street  the  price  of  money  held 
in  February  at  9  per  cent  for  day-to-day 
loans  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  at  7 
per  cent  for  secured  loans  with  a  six 
months'  maturity — rates  which,  although 
lower  than  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
tension  of  credit  a  year  before,  were  nev- 
ertheless exceptionally  high  for  that  time 
of  year.  Reaction  in  trade  was  continu- 
ing with  little  or  no  interruption;  its  effect 
in  reducing  freight  traffic  had  begun  to 
complicate  the  railway  problems. 

Financial  depression  among  Western 
and  Southern  producers,  whose  prod- 
uct had  fallen  heavily  in  price  since  they 
borrowed  from  their  banks  to  hold  it,  was 
increasingly  severe,  and  prices  of  agricul- 
tural products  continued  to  decline.    The 


average  of  commodity  prices  fell  3»per 
cent  during  January  in  America  and  5^ 
in  England.  The  decHne  from  the  high- 
est average  of  1920,  which  amounted  to 
40  per  cent  in  the  United  States  and  32 
per  cent  in  England — bringing  the  aver- 
age back  in  the  one  case  to  that  of  Oc- 
tober, 19 16,  and  in  the  other  to  that  of 
May,  191 7 — had  surpassed  in  violence 
and  rapidity  every  precedent  of  com- 
mercial history. 

ALL  these  occurrences  represented  in 
actual  fact  nothing  more  than  con- 
tinuance into  192 1  of  the  dominant 
economic  tendencies  of  1920,  and  experi- 
ence had  taught  that  such  continuance 
was  to  have  been  expected. 
The  same  experience  also  p  i^-"^i 
teaches,  however,  that  an  influences 
actual  turn  in  the  situation 
cannot  now  be  much  longer  delayed. 
New  influences,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural and  financial,  will  ordinarily  come 
into  play  with  the  arrival  of  springtime. 
But  the  conviction  has  also  been  growing 
stronger  that  in  the  present  year  political 
events  may  exert  a  larger  influence  than 
at  any  period  since  the  end  of  19 18  and 
the  beginning  of  1919.  Of  the  European 
situation  this  appears  to  be  practically 
certain;  but  the  course  of  events,  even  in 
finance  and  trade,  may  be  strongly  af- 
fected also  as  a  result  of  the  change  in 
government  at  Washington. 

When  a  new  administration  takes  office 
in  a  country  ruled  by  electoral  majorities, 
and  especially  when  that  new  administra- 
tion embodies  complete  change  of  policies 
and  personnel,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
people  who  voted  for  the  change  should 
predict  an  era  of  better  things.  Such  a 
belief  is  particularly  apt  to  exist  if  the 
new  government  enters  on  its  responsibili- 
ties at  a  moment  when  matters  are  going 
wrong  in  politics  or  business.     It  is  more 
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likely  to  arise  on  such  an  occasion  in  the  about  to  be  succeeded  by  an  administra- 
United  States  than  elsewhere;  because,  in  tion  which  could  be  trusted  to  do  the 
other  popular  governments  whose  minis-  right  thing.  One  of  the  Civil  War  tradi- 
tries  rise  or  fall  by  parliamentary  majori-  tions  is  that  of  the  rise  in  the  financial 
ties,  the  new  chief  of  state  and  his  cabinet  markets  on  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln, 
assume  control  immediately  after  the  vote  Although  the  approach  of  that  event  had 
which  dismissed  their  predecessors,  there-  been  immediately  preceded  by  the  forma- 
by  contrasting  with  the  American  rule  and  tion  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  Feb- 
practice  which  allows  four  months  to  in-  ruary  and  the  election  and  inauguration 
tervene  between  the  new  President's  elec-  of  its  President,  and  although  Lincoln's 
tion  and  his  entry  into  ofhce — a  stretch  of  entry  on  ofhce  seemed  to  make  war  in- 
time  that  admits  of  ample  meditation  on  evitable,  nevertheless  even  the  Northern 
the  defects  of  the  government  which  the  stock  exchanges  moved  hopefully  when 
people  have  voted  out  and  on  the  pro-  Buchanan  made  his  political  exit.  We 
spective  merits  of  the  government  which  were,  at  all  events,  rid  of  that  spineless 
they  have  voted  in.  executive.     Financial   revival   would  be 

logical  when  a  new  administration  mani- 

WE  should  hardly  recognize  a  presi-  festly  had  the  judgment,  will,  and  power 

dential  year  without  it.    Sometimes  to  repair  a  bad  situation  in  pubhc  affairs 

it  causes  an  awkward  political  interreg-  with  which  its  predecessor  had  not  been 

num;  it  did  so  notably  in  1861  and  1877.  able  to  cope. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  abohsh-  There  are  other  episodes  in  our  history 
ing  of  the  four  months'  inter-  which  have  fixed  this  tradition.  The 
^®|i^^^°S  val  by  Congress.  The  Con-  course  of  events  before  and  after  McKin- 
Admi^istra-  ^titution  leaves  to  that  body  ley's  first  inauguration  in  1897  was  one 
tion  the  fixing  of  election  day;  in-  of  them.  During  nearly  four  years  the 
deed,  it  makes  no  stipulation  country  had  been  living  under  the  black 
whatever  as  to  inauguration  day  except  shadow  of  financial  panic,  business  de- 
that  the  President  "shall  hold  his  office  pression,  legislative  chaos,  and  threats  of 
during  the  term  of  four  years";  thereby,  depreciated  currency.  The  falling  mar- 
however,  committing  us  permanently  to  kets  and  the  trade  reaction  were  not 
the  4th  of  March — after  that  date,  with  checked  even  momentarily  by  McKin- 
the  particularly  unpleasant  weather  which  ley's  election;  the  business  situation  was 
is  apt  to  attend  it,  had  been  set  by  chance  in  some  ways  worse  in  March  than  in 
for  the  first  of  those  out-of-door  ceremo-  November.  But  it  was  long  remembered 
nials  dear  to  the  American  heart.  that  the  later  months  of  1897  were  actu- 

Congress  is  quite  at  liberty  to  push  for-  ally  the  beginning  of  the  immense  for- 
ward election  day  into  February,  if  it  ward  movement  of  American  financial 
chooses.  But  the  interval  of  months,  prosperity  and  industrial  activity  which 
which  to  the  statute-makers  of  1788  and  did  not  culminate  until  1901.  A  good 
1845  seemed  indispensable  for  the  can-  many  people  who  recall  that  remarkable 
vassing  of  votes  and  the  assembling  of  episode  are  counting  on  something  like  a 
legislators  from  distant  States  before  the  repetition  of  it  after  the  presidential  in- 
railway  or  telegraph  had  established  quick  auguration  of  1921. 
communication,  has  become  an  accepted 

institution  for  the  indulgence  of  political  TT  is  not  impossible  that  the  hope  will  be 
expectation  and  conjecture.  Under  such  1  realized.  If  it  is,  then  the  Harding 
circumstances  a  hopeful  people,  who  are  administration  will  get  the  political  ben- 
fond  of  pinning  their  hopes  to  dates,  will  efit;  but  it  can  hardly  happen  in  the  same 
easily  persuade  themselves  that  business  way  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  Mc- 
conditions  which  were  not  affected  by  the  Kinley's  day.  Very  little  of 
election  news  must  surely  make  the  ap-  parallel  circumstance  exists  '^■^■S-^j^^ 
propriate  response  after  inauguration  day.  between  the  present  situation    ^^^  ^^  '°^ 

This  would  be  no  unreasonable  expec-  and  that  of  189  7,  except  for  the    McKinley 

tation  if  an  administration  whose  policies  fact  that  a  President  who  had 

had   been   steadily   doing   mischief   was  been  originally  elected  because  of  a  split 

(Continued  on  page  45,  following) 


From  a  drawing  by  C.  P.  Peters. 

"I  WISH  YOU'D  TELL  ME  WHY  OUR  FAMILIES  DON'T  GET  ON?" 


(Page  392. 
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TO    LET 

BY  JOHN    GALSWORTHY 


Illustration  by  C.  F.  Peters 


PART  II 


MOTHER   AND   SON 

gJO  say  that  Jon  Forsyte  ac- 
companied his  mother  to 
Spain  unwillingly  would 
scarcely  have  been  ade- 
quate. He  went  as  a  well- 
natured  dog  goes  for  a  walk 
with  its  mistress,  leaving  a  choice  mutton- 
bone  on  the  lawn.  He  went  looking  back 
at  it.  Forsytes  deprived  of  their  mutton- 
bones  are  wont  to  sulk.  But  Jon  had  lit- 
tle sulkiness  in  his  composition.  He 
adored  his  mother,  and  it  was  his  first 
travel.  Spain  had  become  Italy  by  his 
simply  saying:  /'I'd  rather  go  to  Spain, 
Mum;  you've  been  to  Italy  so  many 
times;  I'd  like  it  new  to  both  of  us." 

The  fellow  was  subtle  besides  being 
naif.  He  never  forgot  that  he  was  going 
to  shorten  the  proposed  two  months  into 
six  weeks,  and  must  therefore  show  no 
sign  of  wishing  to  do  so.  For  one  with  so 
enticing  a  mutton-bone  and  so  fixed  an 
idea,  he  made  a  good  enough  travel- 
ling companion,  indifferent  to  where  or 
when  he  arrived,  superior  to  food,  and 
thoroughly  appreciative  of  a  country 
strange  to  the  most  travelled  English- 
man, Fleur's  wisdom  in  refusing  to  write 
to  him  was  profound,  for  he  reached  each 
new  place  entirely  without  hope  or  fever, 
and  could  concentrate  immediate  atten- 
tion on  the  donkeys  and  tumbling  bells, 
the  priests,  patios,  beggars,  children, 
crowing  cocks,  sombreros,  cactus  hedges, 


old  high  white  villages,  goats,  olive-trees, 
greening  plains,  singing  birds  in  tiny 
cages,  water-sellers,  sunsets,  melons, 
mules,  great  churches,  pictures,  and 
swimming  gray-brown  mountains  of  a 
fascinating  land. 

It  was  already  hot,  and  they  enjoyed  an 
absence  of  their  compatriots.  Jon,  who, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  ha^  no  blood  in  him 
which  was  not  English,  was  often  innately 
unhappy  in  the  presence  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen. He  felt  they  had  no  nonsense 
about  them,  and  took  a  more  practical 
view  of  things  than  himself.  He  confided 
to  his  mother  that  he  must  be  an  unso- 
ciable beast — it  was  jolly  to  be  away  from 
everybody  who  could  talk  about  the 
things  people  did  talk  about.  To  which 
Irene  had  replied  simply: 

"Yes,  Jon,  I  know." 

In  this  isolation  he  had  unparalleled 
opportunities  of  appreciating  what  few 
sons  can  apprehend,  the  whole-hearted- 
ness  pf  a  mother's  love.  Knowledge  of 
something  kept  from  her  made  him,  no 
doubt,  unduly  sensitive;  and  a  Southern 
people  stimulated  his  admiration  for  her 
type  of  beauty,  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  called  Spanish,  but  which 
he  now  perceived  to  be  no  such  thing. 
Her  beauty  was  neither  English,  French, 
Spanish)  nor  Italian — it  was  special !  He 
appreciated,  too,  as  never  before,  his 
mother's  subtlety  of  instinct.  He  could 
not  tell,  for  instance,  whether  she  had 
noticed  his  absorption  in  that  Goya  pic- 
ture,  ''La  Vendimia,"   or  whether   she 
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knew  that  he  had  slipped  back  there  after 
lunch  and  again  next  morning,  to  stand 
before  it  full  half  an  hour,  a  second  and 
third  time.  It  was  not  Fleur,  of  course, 
but  like  enough  to  give  him  heartache 
— so  dear  to  lovers — remembering  her 
standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  with  her 
hand  held  above  her  head.  To  keep  a 
postcard  reproduction  of  this  picture  in 
his  pocket  and  slip  it  out  to  look  at  be- 
came for  Jon  one  of  those  bad  habits 
which  soon  or  late  disclose  themselves  to 
eyes  sharpened  by  love,  fear,  or  jealousy. 
And  his  mother's  were  sharpened  by  all 
three.  In  Granada  he  was  fairly  caught, 
sitting  on  a  sun-warmed  stone  bench  in  a 
little  battlemented  garden  on  the  Alham- 
bra  hill,  whence  he  ought  to  have  been 
looking  at  the  view.  His  mother,  he  had 
thought,  was  examining  the  stocks  in  pots 
between  the  polled  acacias,  when  her 
voice  said: 

''Is  that  your  favorite  Goya,  Jon?" 

He  checked,  too  late,  a  movement  such 
as  he  might  have  made  at  school  to  con- 
ceal some  surreptitious  document,  and 
answered:  "Yes." 

''It  certainly  is  most  charming;  but 
I  think  I  prefer  the  'QuitasoL'  Your 
father  would  go  crazy  about  Goya;  I  don't 
believe  he  saw  them  when  he  was  in 
Spain  in  '92." 

In  '92 — nine  years  before  he  had  been 
born !  What  had  been  the  previous  ex- 
istences of  his  father  and  his  mother?  If 
they  had  a  right  to  share  in  his  future, 
surely  he  had  a  right  to  share  in  their 
past.  He  looked  up  at  her.  Something 
in  her  face — a  look  of  life  hard-lived,  the 
mysterious  impress  of  emotions,  experi- 
ence, and  suffering — seemed  with  its  in- 
calculable depth,  its  purchased  sancti- 
ty, to  make  curiosity  impertinent.  His 
mother  must  have  had  a  wonderfully  in- 
teresting life;  she  was  so  beautiful,  and 
so — so — but  he  could  not  frame  what  he 
felt  about  her.  He  got  up,  and  stood  gaz- 
ing down  at  the  town,  at  the  plain  green 
with  crops,  and  the  ring  of  mountains 
glamourous  in  sinking  sunlight.  Her 
life  was  like  the  past  of  this  old  Moor- 
ish city,  full,  deep,  remote — his  own  life 
as  yet  such  a  baby  of  a  thing,  hopelessly 
ignorant  and  innocent !  They  said  that 
in  those  mountains  to  the  West,  which  rose 
sheer  from  the  blue-green  plain,  as  if  out 


of  a  sea,  Phoenicians  had  dwelt — a  dark, 
strange,  secret  race,  above  the  land  !  His 
mother's  life  was  as  unknown  to  him,  as 
secret,  as  that  Phoenician  past  was  to  the 
town  down  there,  whose  cocks  crowed  and 
whose  children  played  and  clamored  so 
gayly,  day  in,  day  out.  He  felt  aggrieved 
that  she  should  know  all  about  him  and 
he  nothing  about  her  except  that  she 
loved  him  and  his  father,  and  was  beauti- 
ful. His  callow  ignorance — he  had  not 
even  had  the'advantage  of  the  war,  like 
nearly  everybody  else  ! — made  him  small 
in  his  own  eyes. 

That  night,  from  the  balcony  of  his 
bedroom,  he  gazed  down  on  the  roof  of 
the  town — as  if  inlaid  with  honeycomb  of 
jet,  ivory,  and  gold;  and,  long  after,  he  lay 
awake,  listening  to  the  cry  of  the  sentry 
as  the  hours  struck,  and  forming  in  his 
head  these  lines: 

**  Voice  in  the  night  crying,  down  in  the  old  sleep- 
ing 
Spanish  city  darkened  under  her  white  stars  ! 

What  says  the  voice — its  clear — lingering  an- 
■»  guish  ? 
Just  the  watchman,  telling  his  dateless  tale 

of  safety? 
Just  a  road  man,  flinging  to  the  moon  his 

song  ? 

No !     'Tis  one  deprived,  whose  lover's  heart  is 
weeping. 

Just  his  cry:  'How  long?"' 

The  word  "deprived"  seemed  to  him 
cold  and  unsatisfactory,  but  bereaved 
was  too  final,  and  no  other  word  of  two 
syllables  short-long  came  to  him,  which 
would  enable  him  to  keep  "whose  lover's 
heart  is  weeping."  It  was  past  two  by 
the  time  he  had  finished  it,  and  past  three 
before  he  went  to  sleep,  having  said  it 
over  to  himself  at  least  twenty-four  times. 
Next  day  he  wrote  it  out  and  enclosed  it 
in  one  of  those  letters  to  Fleur,  which  he 
always  finished  before  he  went  down,  so 
as  to  have  his  mind  free  and  companion- 
able. 

About  noon  that  same  day,  on  the  tiled 
terrace  of  their  hotel,  he  felt  a  sudden  dull 
pain  in  the  back  of  his  head,  a  queer  sen- 
sation in  the  eyes,  and  sickness.  The  sun 
had  touched  him  too  affectionately.  The 
next  three  days  were  passed  in  semi-dark- 
ness, and  a  dulled,  aching  indifference  to 
all  except  the  feel  of  ice  on  his  forehead 
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and  his  mother's  smile.  She  never  moved 
from  his  room,  never  relaxed  her  noiseless 
vigilance,  which  seemed  to  Jon  angelic. 
But  there  were  moments  when  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  himself,  and  wished  ter- 
ribly that  Fleur  could  see  him.  Several 
times  he  took  poignant  imaginary  leave  of 
her  and  of  the  earth,  tears  oozing  out  of 
his  eyes.  He  even  prepared  the  message 
he  would  send  to  her  by  his  mother — who 
would  regret  to  her  dying  day  that  she 
had  ever  sought  to  separate  them — his 
poor  mother !  He  was  not  slow,  however, 
in  perceiving  that  he  had  now  his  excuse 
for  going  home. 

Toward  half  past  six  each  evening 
came  a  *'gasgacha"  of  bells — a  cascade  of 
tumbling  chimes,  mounting  from  the  city 
below  and  falling  back  chime  on  chime. 
After  listening  to  them  on  the  fourth  day 
he  said  suddenly: 

"  I'd  like  to  be  back  in  England,  Mum, 
the  sun's  too  hot." 

"  Very  well,  darling.  As  soon  as  you're 
fit  to  travel."  And  at  once  he  felt  better, 
and — meaner. 

They  had  been  out  five  weeks  when 
they  turned  toward  home.  Jon's  head 
was  restored  to  its  pristine  clarity,  but 
he  was  confined  to  a  hat  lined  by  his 
mother  with  many  layers  of  orange  and 
green  silk,  and  he  still  walked  from  choice 
in  the  shade.  As  the  long  struggle  of  dis- 
cretion between  them  drew  to  its  close, 
he  wondered  more  and  more  whether  she 
could  see  his  eagerness  to  get  back  to  that 
which  she  had  brought  him  away  from. 
Condemned  by  Spanish  Providence  to 
spend  a  day  in  Madrid  between  their 
trains,  it  was  but  natural  to  go  again  to 
the  Prado.  Jon  was  elaborately  casual 
this  time  before  his  Goya  girl.  Now  that 
he  was  going  back  to  her,  he  could  afford 
a  lesser  scrutiny.  It  was  his  mother  who 
lingered  before  the  picture,  saying: 

''The  face  and  figure  of  the  girl  are 
exquisite."  ^ 

Jon  heard  her  uneasily.  Did  she  under- 
stand? But  he  felt  once  more  that  he 
was  no  match  for  her  in  self-control  and 
subtlety.  She  could,  in  some  super- 
sensitive way,  of  which  he  had  not  the 
secret,  feel  the  pulse  of  his  thoughts;  she 
knew  by  instinct  what  he  hoped  and 
feared  and  wished.  It  made  him  terribly 
uncomfortable   and  guilty,   having,    be- 


yond most  boys,  a  conscience.  He  wished 
she  would  be  frank  with  him;  he  al- 
most hoped  for  an  open  struggle.  But 
none  came,  and  steadily,  silently,  they 
travelled  north.  Thus  did  he  first  learn 
how  much  better  than  men  women  play 
a  waiting  game.  In  Paris  they  had  again 
to  pause  for  a  day.  Jon  was  grieved  be- 
cause it  lasted  two,  owing  to  certain 
matters  in  connection  with  a  dressmaker; 
as  if  his  mother,  who  looked  beautiful  in 
anything,  had  any  need  of  dresses !  The 
happiest  moment  of  his  travel  was  that 
when  he  stepped  on  to  the  Folkestone  boat. 

Standing  by  the  bulwark  rail,  with  her 
arm  in  his,  she  said: 

''I'm  afraid  you  haven't  enjoyed  it 
much,  Jon.  But  you've  been  very  sweet 
to  me." 

Jon  squeezed  her  arm. 

"Oh!  yes,  I've  enjoyed  it  awfully — 
except  for  my  head  lately." 

And  now  that  the  end  had  come,  he 
really  had,  feeling  a  sort  of  glamour  over 
the  past  weeks — a  kind  of  painful  plea- 
sure, such  as  he  had  tried  to  screw  into 
those  lines  about  the  voice  in  the  night 
crying;  a  feeling  such  as  he  had  known 
as  a  small  boy  listening  avidly  to  Chopin, 
yet  wanting  to  cry.  And  he  wondered 
why  it  was  that  he  couldn't  say  to  her 
quite  simply  what  she  had  said  to  him: 

"You  were  very  sweet  to  me."  Odd — 
one  never  could  be  nice  and  natural  like 
that!  "I  expect  we  shall  be  sick,"  he 
said. 

They  were,  and  reached  London  some- 
what attenuated,  having  been  away  six 
weeks  and  two  days,  without  ever  a  word 
of  the  subject  which  had  hardly  ever 
ceased  to  occupy  their  minds. 


II 


FATHERS   AND   DAUGHTERS 

Deprived  of  his  wife  and  son  by  the 
Spanish  adventure,  Jolyon  found  the 
solitude  at  Robin  Hill  intolerable.  A 
philosopher  when  he  has  jail  that  he  wants 
is  different  from  a  philosopher  when  he 
has  not.  Accustomed,  however,  to  the 
idea,  if  not  to  the  reality  of  resignation, 
he  would  perhaps  have  faced  it  out  but 
for  his  daughter  June.  He  was  a  "lame 
duck  "  now,  and  on  her  conscience.  Hav- 
ing achieved — momentarily — the  rescue 
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of  an  etcher  in  low  circumstances,  which 
she  happened  to  have  in  hand,  she  ap- 
peared at  Robin  Hill  a  fortnight  after 
Irene  and  Jon  had  gone.  The  little  lady 
was  living  now  in  a  tiny  house  with  a  big 
studio  at  Chiswick.  A  Forsyte  of  the  best 
period,  so  far  as  the  lack  of  responsibility 
was  concerned,  she  had  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulty of  a  reduced  income  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  herself  and  her  father. 
The  rent  of  the  Gallery  off  Cork  Street 
which  he  had  bought  for  her,  and  her  in- 
creased income  tax  happening  to  balance, 
it  had  been  quite  simple — she  no  longer 
paid  him  the  rent.  The  Gallery  might 
be  expected  now  at  any  time,  after  eigh- 
teen years  of  barren  usufruct,  to  pay  its 
way,  so  that  she  was  sure  her  father 
would  not  feel  it.  Through  this  device 
she  still  had  twelve  hundred  a  year,  and 
by  reducing  what  she  ate,  and,  in  place 
of  two  Belgians  in  a  poor  way,  employing 
one  Austrian  in  a  poorer,  practically 
the  same  surplus  for  the  relief  of  genius. 
After  three  days  at  Robin  Hill  she  carried 
her  father  back  with  her  to  Town.  In 
those  three  days  she  had  stumbled  on 
the  secret  he  had  kept  for  two  years,  and 
had  instantly  decided  to  cure  him.  She 
knew,  in  fact,  the  very  man.  He  had 
done  wonders  with  Paul  Post — that 
painter  a  little  in  advance  of  Futurism; 
and  she  was  impatient  with  her  father 
because  his  eyebrows  would  go  up,  and 
because  he  had  heard  of  neither.  Of 
course,  if  he  hadn't  "faith"  he  would 
never  get  well ! 

It  was  absurd  not  to  have  faith  in  the 
man  who  had  healed  Paul  Post  so  that 
he  had  only  just  relapsed  from  having 
overworked,  or  overlived,  himself  again. 
The  great  thing  about  this  healer  was 
that  he  relied  on  Nature.  He  had  made 
a  special  study  of  the  symptoms  of  Na- 
ture— when  his  patient  failed  in  any 
natural  symptom  he  supplied  the  poison 
which  caused  it — and  there  you  were ! 
She  was  extremely  hopeful.  Her  father 
had  clearly  not  been  living  a  natural  life 
at  Robin  Hill,  and  she  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  symptoms.  He  was — she  felt — 
out  of  touch  with  the  times,  which  was 
not  natural;  his  heart  wanted  stimulat- 
ing. In  the  little  Chiswick  house  she  and 
the  Austrian — a  grateful  soul,  so  de- 
voted to  June  for  rescuing  her  that  she 


was  in  danger  of  decease  from  overwork — 
stimulated  Jolyon  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
preparing  him  for  his  cure.  But  they 
could  not  keep  his  eyebrows  down;  as 
— for  example — when  the  Austrian  woke 
him  at  eight  o'clock  just  as  he  was  going  to 
sleep  or  June  took  The  Times  away  from 
him,  because  it  was  unnatural  to  read 
"  that  stuff  "  when  he  ought  to  be  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  ''life."  He  never  failed, 
indeed,  to  be  astonished  at  her  resource, 
especially  in  the  evenings.  For  his  bene- 
fit, as  she  declared,  though  he  suspected 
that  she  also  got  something  out  of  it,  she 
assembled  the  Age  so  far  as  it  was  satel- 
lite to  genius;  and  with  some  solemnity 
it  would  move  up  and  down  the  studio 
before  him  in  the  Fox-trot,  and  that  more 
mental  form  of  dancing — the  One-step-^ 
which  so  pulled  against  the  music,  that 
Jolyon's  eyebrows  would  be  almost  lost 
in  his  hair  from  wonder  at  the  strain  it 
must  impose  on  the  dancers'  will-power. 
Aware  that,  hung  on  the  line  in  the  Water 
Color  Society,  he  was  a  back  number  to 
those  with  any  pretension  to  be  called 
artists,  he  would  sit  in  the  darkest  corner 
he  could  find,  and  wonder  about  rhythm, 
on  which  so  long  ago  he  had  been  raised. 
And  when  June  brought  some  girl  or 
young  man  up  to  him,  he  would  rise 
humbly  to  their  level  so  far  as  that  was 
possible,  and  think:  "Dear  me  !  This  is 
very  dull  for  them ! "  Having  his  father's 
perennial  sympathy  with  Youth,  he  used 
to  get  very  tired  from  entering  into  their 
points  of  view.  But  it  was  all  stimulat- 
ing, and  he  never  failed  in  admiration  of 
his  daughter's  indomitable  spirit.  Even 
genius  itself  attended  these  gatherings 
now  and  then,  with  its  nose  on  one  side; 
and  June  always  introduced  it  to  her 
father.  This,  she  felt,  was  exceptionally 
good  for  him,  for  genius  was  a  natural 
symptom  he  had  never  had — fond  as  she 
was  of  him. 

Certain  as  a  man  can  be  that  she  was 
his  own  daughter,  he  often  wondered 
whence  she  got  herself — her  red-gold 
hair,  now  grayed  into  a  special  color;  her 
direct,  spirited  face,  so  different  from  his 
own  rather  folded  and  subtilized  coun- 
tenance, her  little  light  figure,  when  he 
and  most  of  the  Forsytes  were  tall.  And 
he  would  dwell  on  the  origin  of  species, 
and  debate  whether  she  might  be  Danish 
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or  Celtic.  Celtic,  he  thought,  from  her 
pugnacity,  and  her  taste  in  fillets  and 
djibbahs.  It  was  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  preferred  her  to  the  Age  with 
which  she  was  surrounded,  youthful 
though,  for  the  greater  part,  it  was.  She 
took,  however,  too  much  interest  in  his 
teeth,  for  he  still  had  some  of  those  nat- 
ural symptoms.  Her  dentist  at  once 
found  "  straphylococcus  aureus  present  in 
pure  culture"  (which  might  cause  boils, 
of  course)  and  wanted  to  take  out  all  the 
teeth  he  had  and  supply  him  with  two 
complete  sets  of  unnatural  symptoms. 
Jolyon's  native  tenacity  was  roused,  and 
in  the  studio  that  evening  he  developed 
his  objections.  He  had  never  had  any 
boils,  and  his  own  teeth  would  last  his 
time.  Of  course — June  admitted — they 
would  last  his  time  if  he  didn't  have  them 
out !  But  if  he  had  more  teeth  he  would 
have  a  better  heart  and  his  time  would 
be  longer.  His  recalcitrance — she  said — 
was  a  symptom  of  his  whole  attitude;  he 
was  taking  it  lying  down.  He  ought  to 
be  fighting.  When  was  he  going  to  see 
the  man  who  had  cured  Paul  Post  ? 
Jolyon  was  very  sorry,  but  the  fact  was 
he  was  not  going  to  see  him.  June 
chafed.  Pondridge — she  said — the  heal- 
er, was  such  a  fine  man,  and  he  had  such 
difficulty  in  making  two  ends  meet  and 
getting  his  theories  recognized.  It  was 
just  such  indifference  and  prejudice  as  her 
father  manifested  which  was  keeping  him 
back.  It  would  be  so  splendid  for  both 
of  them ! 

"I  perceive,"  said  Jolyon,  "that  you 
are  trying  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone." 

"To  cure,  you  mean!"  cried  June. 

"My  dear,  it's  the  same  thing." 

June  protested.  It  was  unfair  to  say 
that  without  a  trial. 

Jolyon  thought  he  might  not  have  the 
chance  of  saying  it  after. 

"Dad  !"  cried  June,  "you're  hopeless." 

"That,"  said  Jolyon,  "is  a  fact,  but  I 
wish  to  remain  hopeless  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. I  shall  let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  my 
child.     They  are  quiet  at  present." 

"That's  not  giving  science  a  chance," 
cried  June.  "You've  no  idea  how  de- 
voted Pondridge  is.  He  puts  his  science 
before  everything." 

"Just,"  replied  Jolyon,  puffing  at  the 


cigarette  to  which  he  was  reduced,  "as 
Mr.  Paul  Post  puts  his  art,  eh  ?  Art  for 
Art's  sake — Science  for  the  sake  of  Sci- 
ence. I  know  those  enthusiastic  egoma- 
niac gentry.  They  vivisect  you  without 
blinking.  I'm  enough  of  a  Forsyte  to 
give  them  the  go-by,  June." 

"Dad,"  said  June,  "if  you  only  knew 
how  old-fashioned  that  sounds  !  Nobody 
can  aiford  to  be  half-hearted  nowadays." 

"I'm  afraid,"  murmured  Jolyon,  with 
his  smile,  "  that's  the  only  natural  symp- 
tom with  which  Mr.  Pondridge  need  not 
supply  me.  We  are  born  to  be  extreme 
or  to  be  moderate,  my  dear;  though  if 
you'll  forgive  my  saying  so,  half  the  peo- 
ple nowadays  who  believe  they're  extreme 
are  really  very  moderate.  I'm  getting  on 
as  well  as  I  can  expect,  and  I  must  leave 
it  at  that." 

June  was  silent,  having,  experienced  in 
her  time  the  inexorable  character  of  her 
father's  amiable  obstinacy  so  far  as  his 
own  freedom  of  action  was  concerned. 

How  he  came  to  let  her  know  why  Irene 
had  taken  Jon  to  Spain  puzzled  Jolyon, 
for  he  had  little  confidence  in  her  discre- 
tion. After  she  had  brooded  on  the  news, 
it  brought  a  rather  sharp  discussion,  dur- 
ing which  he  perceived  to  the  full  the  fun- 
damental opposition  between  her  active 
temperament  and  his  wife's  passivity.  He 
even  gathered  that  a  little  soreness  still 
remained  from  that  generation-old  strug- 
gle between  them  over  the  body  of  Philip 
Bosinney,  in  which  the  passive  had  so  sig- 
nally triumphed  over  the  active  principle. 

According  to  June,  it  was  foolish  and 
even  cowardly  to  hide  the  past  from  Jon. 
Sheer  opportunism,  she  called  it. 

"Which,"  Jolyon  put  in  mildly,  "is  the 
working  principle  of  real  life,  my  dear." 

"Oh!"  cried  June,  "yow  don't  really 
defend  her  for  not  telling  Jon,  Dad.  If  it 
were  left  to  you,  you  would." 

"I  might,  but  simply  because  I  know 
he  must  find  out,  which  will  be  worse  than 
if  we  told  him." 

"Then  why  don't  you  tell  him?  It's 
just  sleeping  dogs  again." 

"My  dear,"  said  Jolyon,  "I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  go  against  Irene's  instinct. 
He's  her  boy." 

"Yours  too,"  cried  June. 

"What's  a  man's  instinct  compared 
with  a  mother's?" 
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"Well,  I  think  it's  very  weak  of  you." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Jolyon,  **I  dare  say." 
•  And  that  was  all  she  got  from  him;  but 
the  matter  rankled  in  her  brain.  She 
could  not  bear  sleeping  dogs.  And  there 
stirred  in  her  a  tortuous  impulse  to  push 
the  matter  toward  decision.  Jon  ought 
to  be  told,  so  that  either  his  feeling  might 
be  nipped  in  the  bud,  or,  flowering  in  spite 
of  the  past,  come  to  fruition.  And  she 
determined  to  see  Fleur,  and  judge  for 
herself.  When  June  determined  on  any- 
thing, delicacy  became  a  minor  considera- 
tion. After  all,  she  was  Soames'  cousin, 
and  they  were  both  interested  in  pictures. 
She  would  go  and  tell  him  that  he  ought 
to  buy  a  Paul  Post,  or  perhaps  a  piece  of 
sculpture  by  Boris  Strumolowski,  and  of 
course  she  would  say  nothing  to  her 
father.  She  went  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, looking  so  determined  that  she  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  a  cab  at  Reading 
Station.  The  river  country  was  lovely  in 
those  days  of  her  own  month,  and  June 
ached  at  its  loveliness.  She  who  had 
passed  through  this  life  without  knowing 
what  union  was  had  a  love  of  natural 
beauty  which  was  almost  madness.  And 
when  she  came  to  that  choice  spot  where 
Soames  had  pitched  his  tent,  she  dis- 
missed her  cab,  because,  business  over, 
she  wanted  to  revel  in  the  bright  water 
and  the  woods.  She  appeared  at  his 
front  door,  therefore,  as  a  mere  pedes- 
trian, and  sent  in  her  card.  It  was  in 
June's  character  to  know  that  when  her 
nerves  were  fluttering  she  was  doing  some- 
thing worth  while.  If  one's  nerves  did 
not  flutter,  she  was  taking  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  knew  that  nobleness  was 
not  obliging  her.  She  was  conducted  to 
a  drawing-room,  which,  though  not  in  her 
style,  showed  every  mark  of  fastidious  ele- 
gance. Thinking : ' '  Too  much  taste — too 
many  knick-knacks,"  she  saw  in  an  old 
lacquer-framed  mirror  the  figure  of  a  girl 
coming  in  from  the  veranda.  Clothed 
in  white,  and  holding  some  white  roses  in 
her  hand,  she  had,  reflected  in  that  sil- 
very-gray pool  of  glass,  a  vision-like  ap- 
pearance, as  if  a  pretty  ghost  had  come 
out  of  the  green  garden. 

''How  do  you  do?"  said  June,  turning 
round.     "I'm  a  cousin  of  your  father's." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  saw  you  in  that  confec- 
tioner's." 


"With  my  young  step-brother.  Is 
your  father  in?" 

"He  will  be  directly.  He's  only  gone 
for  a  little  walk." 

June  slightly  narrowed  her  blue  eyes, 
and  lifted  her  decided  chin. 

"Your  name's  Fleur,  isn't  it?  I've 
heard  of  you  from  Holly.  What  do  you 
think  of  Jon?" 

The  girl  lifted  the  roses  in  her  hand, 
looked  at  them,  and  answered  calmly: 

"He's  quite  a  nice  boy,  I  think." 

"Not  a  bit  like  Holly  or  me,  is  he?" 

"Not  a  bit." 

"She's  cool,"  thought  June. 

And  suddenly  the  girl  said:  "I  wish 
you'd  tell  me  why  our  families  don't  get 
on?" 

Confronted  with  the  question  she  had 
advised  her  father  to  answer,  June  was 
silent;  whether  because  this  girl  was  try- 
ing to  get  something  out  of  her,  or  simply 
because  what  one  would  do  theoretically 
is  not  always  what  one  will  do  when  it 
comes  to  the  point. 

"You  know,"  said  the  girl,  "the  surest 
way  to  make  people  find  out  the  worst  is 
to  keep  them  ignorant.  My  father's  told 
me  it  was  a  quarrel  about  property.  But 
I  don't  believe  it;  we've  both  got  heaps. 
They  wouldn't  have  been  so  bourgeois  as 
all  that." 

June  flushed.  The  word  applied  to  her 
grandfather  and  father  offended  her. 

"My  grandfather,"  she  said,  "was  very 
generous,  and  my  father  is,  too ;  neither  of 
them  was  in  the  least  bourgeois.'' 

"  Well,  what  was  it  then  ?  "  repeated  the 
girl.  Conscious  that  this  young  Forsyte 
meant  having  what  she  wanted,  June  at 
once  determined  to  prevent  her,  and  to 
get  something  for  herself  instead. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

The  girl  smelled  at  her  roses.  "I  only 
want  to  know  because  they  won't  tell 
me." 

"Well,  it  was  about  property,  but 
there's  more  than  one  kind." 

"That  makes  it  worse.  Now  I  really 
must  know." 

June's  small  and  resolute  face  quivered. 
She  was  wearing  a  round  cap,  and  her  hair 
had  fluffed  out  under  it.  She  looked 
quite  young  at  that  moment,  rejuvenated 
by  encounter. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "  I  saw  you  drop 
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your  handkerchief.  Is  there  anything  be- 
tween you  and  Jon?  Because,  if  so, 
you'd  better  drop  that  too." 

The  girl  grew  paler,  but  she  smiled. 

"If  there  were,  that  isn't  the  way  to 
make  me." 

At  the  gallantry  of  that  reply  June  held 
out  her  hand. 

"I  like  you;  but  I  don't  like  your 
father ;  I  never  have.  We  may  as  well  be 
frank." 

''  Did  you  come  down  to  tell  him  that  ?  " 

June  laughed.  "No;  I  came  down  to 
see  you" 

"OhI" 

This  girl  could  fence. 

"I'm  two-and-a-half  times  your  age,'* 
said  June,  "but  I  quite  sympathize.  It's 
horrid  not  to  have  one's  own  way." 

The  girl  smiled  again.  "  I  really  think 
you  might  tell  me." 

How  the  child  stuck  to  her  point ! 

"It's  not  my  secret.  But  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do,  because  I  think  both  you  and 
Jon  ought  to  be  told.  And  now  I'll  say 
good-bye." 

"Won't  you  wait  and  see  father?" 

June  shook  her  head.  "How  can  I  get 
over  to  the  other  side?" 

"I'll  row  you  across." 

"Look!"  said  June  impulsively,  "next 
time  you're  in  London,  come  and  see  me. 
This  is  where  I  live.  I  generally  have 
young  people  in  the  evening.  But  I 
shouldn't  tell  your  father  that  you're 
coming." 

The  girl  nodded. 

Watching  her  scull  the  skiff  across, 
June  thought:  "She's  awfully  pretty  and 
well  made.  I  never  thought  Soames 
would  have  a  daughter  as  pretty  as  this. 
She  and  Jon  would  make  a  lovely  couple." 

The  instinct  to  couple,  starved  within 
herself,  was  always  at  work  in  June.  She 
stood  watching  Fleur  row  back;  the  girl 
took  her  hand  off  a  scull  to  wave  farewell; 
and  June  walked  languidly  on  between 
the  meadows  and  the  river,  with  an  ache 
in  her  heart.  Youth  to  youth,  like  the 
dragon-flies  chasing  each  other,  and  love 
like  the  sun  warming  them  through  and 
through.  Her  youth  !  So  long  ago  when 
Phil  and  she  !  And  since  ?  Nothing — no 
one  had  been  quite  what  she  had  wanted. 
And  so  she  had  missed  it  all.  But  what  a 
coil  was  round  those  two  young  things,  if 


they  really  were  in  love,  as  Holly  would 
have  it — as  her  father,  and  Irene,  and 
Soames  himself  seemed  to  dread.  What 
a  coil,  and  what  a  barrier !  And  the  itch 
for  the  future,  the  contempt,  as  it  were, 
for  what  was  overpast,  which  forms  the 
active  principle,  moved  in  the  heart  of 
one  who  ever  believed  that  what  one 
wanted  was  more  important  than  what 
other  people  did  not  want.  From  the 
bank,  awhile,  in  the  warm  summer  still- 
ness, she  watched  the  water-lily  plants 
and  willow  leaves,  the  fishes  rising; 
sniffed  the  scent  of  grass  and  meadow- 
sweet, wondering  how  she  could  force 
everybody  to  be  happy.  Jon  and  Fleur ! 
Two  little  lame  ducks — charming  callow 
yellow  little  ducks  !  A  great  pity  !  Surely 
something  could  be  done  !  One  must  not 
take  such  situations  lying  down.  She 
walked  on,  and  reached  a  station,  hot  and 
cross. 

That  evening,  faithful  to  the  impulse 
toward  direct  action,  which  made  many 
people  avoid  her,  she  said  to  her  father: 

"Dad,  I've  been  down  to  see  young 
Fleur.  I  think  she's  very  attractive. 
It's  no  good  hiding  our  heads  under  our 
wings,  is  it?" 

The  startled  Jolyon  set  down  his  barley 
water,  and  began  crumbling  his  bread. 

"It's  what  you  appear  to  be  doing," 
he  said:  "Do  you  realize  whose  daughter 
she  is?" 

"Can't  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead?" 

Jolyon  rose. 

"Certain  things  can  never  be  buried." 

"I  disagree,"  said  June.  "It's  that 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  all  happiness 
and  progress.  You  don't  understand  the 
Age,  Dad.  It's  got  no  use  for  outgrown 
things.  Why  do  you  think  it  matters  so 
terribly  that  Jon  should  know  about  his 
mother  ?  Who  pays  any  attention  to  that 
sort  of  thing  now?  The  marriage  laws 
are  just  as  they  were  when  Soames  and 
Irene  couldn't  get  a  divorce,  and  you  had 
to  come  in.  We've  moved,  and  they 
haven't.  So  nobody  cares.  Marriage 
without  a  decent  chance  of  relief  is  only 
a  sort  of  slave-owning;  people  oughtn't 
to  own  each  other.  Everybody  sees  that 
now.  If  Irene  broke  such  laws,  what  does 
it  matter?" 

"It's  not  for  me  to  disagree  there," 
said  Jolyon;   "but  that's  all  quite  beside 
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the  mark.  This  is  a  matter  of  human 
feeling." 

"Of  course,  it  is,"  cried  June,  "the 
human  feeling  of  those  two  young  things." 

"My  dear,"  said  Jolyon  with  gentle 
exasperation,  "you're  talking  nonsense." 

"I'm  not.  If  they  prove  to  be  really 
fond  of  each  other,  why  should  they  be 
made  unhappy  because  of  the  past?" 

"  You  haven't  lived  that  past.  I  have 
— through  the  feelings  of  my  wife; 
through  my  own  nerves  and  my  imagina- 
tion, as  only  one  who  is  devoted  can." 

June,  too,  rose,  and  began  to  wander 
restlessly. 

"If,"  she  said  suddenly,  "she  were  the 
daughter  of  Phil  Bosinney,  I  could  under- 
stand you  better.  Irene  loved  him,  she 
never  loved  Soames." 

Jolyon  uttered  a  deep  sound — the  sort 
of  noise  an  Italian  peasant  woman  utters 
to  her  mule.  His  heart  had  begun  beat- 
ing furiously,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  quite  carried  away  by  his  feelings. 

"That  shows  how  little  you  under- 
stand. Neither  I  nor  Jon,  if  I  know  him, 
would  mind  a  love-past.  It's  the  brutal- 
ity of  a  union  without  love.  This  girl  is 
the  daughter  of  the  man  who  once  owned 
Jon's  mother  as  a  negro-slave  was  owned. 
You  can't  lay  that  ghost;  don't  try  to, 
June  !  It's  asking  us  to  see  Jon  joined  to 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  man  who  pos- 
sessed Jon's  mother  against  her  will.  It's 
no  good  mincing  words;  I  want  it  clear 
once  for  all.  And  now  I  mustn't  talk  any 
more,  or  I  shall  have  to  sit  up  with  this 
all  night."  And,  putting  his  hand  over 
his  heart,  Jolyon  turned  his  back  on  his 
daughter  and  stood  looking  at  the  river 
Thames. 

June,  who  by  nature  never  saw  a  hor- 
nets' nest  until  she  had  put  her  head  into 
it,  was  seriously  alarmed.  She  came  and 
slipped  her  arm  through  his.  Not  con- 
vinced that  he  was  right,  and  she  herself 
wrong,  because  that  was  not  natural  to 
her,  she  was  yet  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  subject  was 
very  bad  for  him.  She  rubbed  her  cheek 
against  his  shoulder,  and  said  nothing. 

After  taking  her  elderly  cousin  across, 
Fleur  did  not  land  at  once,  but  pulled  in 
among  the  reeds,  in  the  sunshine.  The 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  afternoon  seduced 


for  a  little  one  not  much  given  to  the 
vague  and  poetic.  In  the  field  beyond  the 
bank  where  her  skiff  lay  up,  a  machine 
drawn  by  a  gray  horse  was  turning  an 
early  field  of  hay.  She  watched  the  green 
grass  cascading  over  and  behind  the  light 
wheels  with  fascination — it  looked  so  cool 
and  fresh.  The  click  and  swish  blended 
with  the  rustle  of  the  willows  and  the  pop- 
lars, and  the  cooing  of  a  wood-pigeon,  in 
a  true  river  song.  Alongside,  in  the  deep 
green  water,  weeds  like  yellow  snakes 
were  writhing  and  nosing  with  the  cur- 
rent; pied  cattle  on  the  farther  side 
stood  in  the  shade  lazily  swishing  their* 
tails.  It  was  an  afternoon  to  dream.  And 
she  took  out  Jon's  letters — not  flowery 
effusions,  but  haunted  in  their  recital  of 
things  seen  and  done  by  a  longing  very 
agreeable  to  her,  and  all  ending  "Your 
devoted  J."  Fleur  was  not  sentimental, 
her  desires  were  ever  concrete  and  con- 
centrated, but  what  poetry  there  was  in 
the  daughter  of  Soames  and  Annette  had 
certainly  in  those  weeks  of  waiting  gath- 
ered round  her  memories  of  Jon.  They 
all  belonged  to  grass  and  blossom,  flowers 
and  running  water.  She  enjoyed  him  in 
the  scents  absorbed  by  her  crinkling  nose. 
The  stars  could  persuade  her  that  she  was 
standing  beside  him  in  the  centre  of  the 
map  of  Spain;  and  of  an  early  morning 
the  dewy  cobwebs,  the  hazy  sparkle  and 
promise  of  the  day  down  in  the  garden, 
were  Jon  personified  to  her. 

Two  white  swans  came  majestically  by, 
while  she  was  reading  his  letters,  followed 
by  their  brood  of  six  young  swans  in  a 
line,  with  just  so  much  water  between 
each  tail  and  head,  as  if  they  formed  a 
flotilla  of  gray  destroyers.  Fleur  thrust 
her  letters  back,  got  out  her  sculls,  and 
pulled  up  to  the  landing-stage.  Crossing 
the  lawn,  she  wondered  whether  she 
should  tell  her  father  of  June's  visit.  If 
he  learned  of  it  from  the  butler,  he  might 
think  it  odd  if  she  did  not.  It  gave  her, 
too,  another  chance  to  startle  out  of  him 
the  reason  of  the  feud.  She  went,  there- 
fore, up  the  road  to  meet  him. 

Soames  had  gone  to  look  at  a  patch  of 
ground  on  which  the  Local  Authorities 
were  proposing  to  erect  a  Sanatorium  for 
people  with  weak  lungs.  Faithful  to  his 
native  individualism,  he  took  no  part  in 
local  affairs,  content  to  pay  the  rates 
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which  were  always  going  up.  He  could 
not,  however,  remain  indifferent  to  this 
new  and  dangerous  scheme.  The  site 
was  not  half  a  mile  from  his  own  house. 
He  was  quite  of  opinion  that  the  country 
should  stamp  out  tuberculosis;  but  this 
was  not  the  place.  It  should  be  done 
farther  away.  He  took,  indeed,  an  atti- 
tude common  to  all  true  Forsytes,  that 
disability  of  any  sort  in  other  people  was 
not  his  affair,  and  the  State  should  do  its 
business  without  prejudicing  in  any  way 
the  natural  advantages  which  he  had  ac- 
quired or  inherited.  Francie,  the  most 
free-spirited  Forsyte  of  his  generation 
(except  perhaps  that  fellow  Jolyon)  had 
once  asked  him  in  her  malicious  way: 
''Did  you  ever  see  the  name  Forsyte  in  a 
subscription  list,  Soames  ?  "  That  was  as 
it  might  be,  but  a  Sanatorium  would  de- 
preciate the  neighborhood,  and  he  should 
certainly  sign  the  petition  which  was 
being  got  up  against  it.  Returning  with 
this  decision  fresh  within  him,  he  saw 
Fleur  coming. 

She  was  showing  him  more  affection  of 
late,  and  the  quiet  time  down  here  with 
her  in  this  summer  weather  had  been 
making  him  feel  quite  young;  Annette 
was  always  running  up  to  Town  for  one 
thing  or  another,  so  that  he  had  Fleur  to 
himself  almost  as  much  as  he  could  wish. 
To  be  sure,  young  Mont  had  formed  a 
habit  of  appearing  on  his  motor-cycle 
almost  every  other  day.  Thank  good- 
ness, the  young  fellow  had  shaved  off  his 
half-toothbrushes,  and  no  longer  looked 
like  a  mountebank !  With  a  girl  friend 
of  Fleur's  who  was  staying  in  the  house, 
and  a  neighboring  youth  or  so,  they  made 
two  couples  after  dinner,  in  the  hall, 
to  the  music  of  the  electric  pianola 
which  performed  Fox-trots  unassisted, 
with  a  surprised  shine  on  its  expressive 
surface.  Annette,  even,  now  and  then 
passed  gracefully  up  and  down  in  the 
arms  of  one  or  other  of  the  young  men. 
And  Soames,  coming  to  the  drawing-room 
door,  would  lift  his  nose  a  little  sideways, 
and  watch  them,  waiting  to  catch  a  smile 
from  Fleur;  then  move  back  to  his  chair 
by  the  drawing-room  hearth,  to  peruse 
the  Times  or  some  other  collector's  price- 
list.  To  his  ever-anxious  eyes  Fleur 
showed  no  sign  of  remembering  that  ca- 
price of  hers. 


When  she  reached  him  on  the  dusty 
road,  he  slipped  his  hand  within  her  arm. 

"  Who  do  you  think  has  been  to  see  you. 
Dad  ?     She  couldn't  wait !     Guess  ! " 

"I  never  guess,"  said  Soames  uneasily. 
"Who?" 

"Your  cousin,  June  Forsyte." 

Quite  unconsciously  Soames  gripped 
her  arm.     "What  did  she  want?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  it  was  rather 
breaking  through  the  feud,  wasn't  it?" 

"Feud?     What  feud?" 

"The  one  that  exists  in  your  imagina- 
tion, dear."  • 

Soames  dropped  her  arm.  Was  she 
mocking,  or  trying  to  draw  him  on? 

"I  suppose  she  wanted  me  to  buy  a 
picture,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Perhaps  it  was  just 
family  affection." 

"She's  only  a  first  cousin  once  re- 
moved," muttered  Soames. 

"And  the  daughter  of  your  enemy." 

"What  d'you  mean  by  that?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  dear;  I  thought 
he  was." 

"Enemy!"  repeated  Soames.  "It's 
ancient  history.  I  don't  know  where  you 
get  your  notions." 

"From  June  Forsyte." 

It  had  come  to  her  as  an  inspiration 
that  if  he  thought  she  knew,  or  were  on 
the  edge  of  knowledge,  he  would  tell  her. 

Soames  was  startled,  but  she  had  un- 
derrated his  caution  and  tenacity. 

"If  you  know,"  he  said  coldly,  "why 
do  you  plague  me?" 

Fleur  saw  that  she  had  overreached 
herself. 

"I  don't  want  to  plague  you,  darling. 
As  you  say,  why  want  to  know  more? 
Why  want  to  know  anything  of  that 
*  small '  mystery. — Je  ni'en  fiche,  as  Pro- 
fond  says." 

"That  chap  !"  said  Soames  profoundly. 

That  chap,  indeed,  played  a  consider- 
able, if  invisible,  part  this  summer — for 
he  had  not  turned  up  again.  Ever  since 
the  Sunday  when  Fleur  had  drawn  at- 
tention to  him  prowling  on  the  lawn, 
Soames  had  thought  of  him  a  good  deal, 
and  always  in  connection  with  Annette, 
for  no  reason,  except  that  she  was  looking 
handsomer  than  for  some  time  past.  His 
possessive  instinct,  subtler,  less  formal, 
more  elastic  since  the  war,  kept  all  mis- 
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gi\-mg  underground.  As  one  looks  on 
some  American  river,  quiet  and  pleasant, 
knowing  that  an  alligator  perhaps  is 
Mng  in  the  mud  ,with  his  snout  just 
raised  and  indistinguishable  from  a  snag 
of  wood — so  Soames  looked  on  the  river 
of  his  own  existence,  subconscious  of 
Monsieur  Profond,  refusing  to  see  more 
than  the  suspicion  of  his  snout.  He  had 
at  this  epoch  in  his  life  practically  all  he 
wanted,  and  was  as  nearly  happy  as  his 
nature  would  permit.  His  senses  were  at 
rest;  his  affections  found  all  the  vent  they 
needed  in  his  daughter ;  his  collection  was 
well  known,  his  money  well  invested;  his 
health  excellent,  save  for  a  touch  of  Hver 
now  and  again;  he  had  not  yet  begun  to 
worr}'  seriously  about  what  would  happen 
after  death,  inclining  to  think  that  noth- 
ing would  happen.  He  resembled  one  of 
his  o'^Ti  gilt-edged  securities,  and  to  knock 
the  gilt  off  by  seeing  anything  he  could 
avoid  seeing,  would  be,  he  felt  instinc- 
tively, per\'erse  and  retrogressive.  Those 
two  crumpled  rose-leaves,  Fleur's  caprice 
and  Monsieur  Profond's  snout,  would 
level  away  if  he  lay  on  them  industriously. 

That  evening  Chance,  which  \^sits  the 
lives  of  even  the  best-invested  Forsytes, 
put  a  clew  into  Fleur's  hands.  Her  father 
came  down  to  dinner  without  a  handker- 
chief, and  had  occasion  to  blow  his  nose. 

"  I'll  get  you  one,  dear,"  said  Fleur,  and 
ran  up-stairs.  In  the  sachet  where  she 
sought  for  it — an  old  sachet  oi  ver}'  faded 
silk — there  were  two  compartments:  one 
held  handkerchiefs;  the  other  was  but- 
toned, and  contained  something  flat  and 
hard.  By  some  childish  impulse  Fleur 
unbuttoned  it.  There  was  a  frame  and  in 
it  a  photograph  of  herself  as  a  child.  She 
gazed  at  it,  fascinated,  as  one  is  by  one's 
ovm.  presentment.  It  slipped  a  Httle 
under  her  fidgeting  thumb,  and  she  saw 
that  another  photograph  was  behind. 
She  pressed  her  own  dovm  further,  and 
perceived  a  face,  which  she  seemed  to 
know,  of  a  young  woman,  very  good-look- 
ing, in  a  very  old  style  of  evening  dress. 
SUpping  her  o\^ti  photograph  up  over  it 
again,  she  took  out  a  handkerchief  and 
went  do-vsTi.  Only  on  the  stairs  did  she 
identify  that  face — surely — surely  Jon's 
mother  I  The  con\'iction  came  as  a 
shock.  And  she  stood  still  in  a  flurry  of 
thought.     Vilry,  of  course  !     Jon's  father 


had  married  the  woman  her  father  had 
wanted  to  marry,  had  cheated  him  out  of 
her,  perhaps.  Then,  afraid  of  showing  by 
her  manner  that  she  had  lighted  on  his 
secret,  she  refused  to  think  further,  and, 
shaking  out  the  silk  handkerchief,  entered 
the  dining-room. 

'T  chose  the  softest.  Father.'' 
" H'm  I ''  said  Soames; ''  I  only  use  those 
after   a   cold.     Never  mind!"     And  he 
blew  his  nose. 

That  evening  passed  for  Fleur  in  put- 
ting two  and  two  together;  recalling  the 
look  on  her  father's  face  in  the  confection- 
er's shop — a  look  strange,  and  coldly  inti- 
mate, a  queer  look.  He  must  have  loved 
that  woman  ver}'  much  to  have  kept  her 
photograph  all  tiiis  time,  in  spite  of  hav- 
ing lost  her.  Unsparing  and  matter-of- 
fact,  her  mind  darted  to  his  relations  with 
her  own  mother.  Had  he  ever  really 
loved  her?  She  thought  not.  Jon  was 
the  son  of  the  woman  he  had  really  loved. 
Surely,  then,  he  ought  not  to  mind  his 
daughter  lo\-ing  him;  it  only  wanted  get- 
ting used  to.  And  a  sigh  of  sheer  rehef 
was  caught  in  the  folds  of  her  nightgown 
sHpping  over  her  head. 
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MEETINGS 

Youth  only  recognizes  Age  by  fits  and 
starts.  Jon,  for  one,  had  never  really 
seen  his  father's  age  till  he  came  back 
from  Spain.  The  face  of  the  fourth  Jol- 
yon,  worn  by  waiting,  gave  him  quite  a 
shock — it  looked  so  wan  and  old.  His 
father's  mask  had  been  forced  a'^Ty  by 
the  emotion  of  the  meeting,  so  that  the 
boy  suddenly  realized  how  much  he  must 
have  felt  their  absence.  He  summoned 
to  his  aid  the  thought:  ''Well,  I  didn't 
want  to  go  I"  It  was  out  of  date  for 
Youth  to  defer  to  Age.  But  Jon  was  by 
no  means  typically  modern.  His  father 
had  always  been  ''so  jolly  "  to  him,  and  to 
feel  that  one  meant  to  begin  again  at  once 
the  conduct  which  his  father  had  suffered 
sLx  weeks'  loneliness  to  cure,  was  not 
agreeable. 

At  the  question,  "Well,  old  man,  how 
did  the  great  Goya  strike  you?"  his  con- 
science pricked  him  badly.  The  great 
Goya  only  existed  because  he  had  created 
a  face  which  resembled  Fleur's. 
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On  the  night  of  their  return  he  went  to 
bed  full  of  compunction;  but  awoke  full 
of  anticipation.  It  was  only  the  fifth  of 
July,  and  no  meeting  was  fixed  with  Fleur 
until  the  ninth.  He  was  to  have  three 
days  at  home  before  going  back  to  farm. 
He  m^ust  contrive  to  see  her ! 

In  the  lives  of  men  the  inexorable 
rhythm,  caused  by  the  need  for  trousers, 
not  even  the  fondest  parents  can  deny. 
On  the  second  day,  therefore,  Jon  went  to 
Town,  and  having  satisfied  his  conscience 
by  ordering  what  was  indispensable  in 
Conduit  Street,  turned  his  face  toward 
Piccadilly.  Stratton  Street,  where  her 
Club  was,  adjoined  Devonshire  House. 
A  mere  chance  if  she  were  at  her  Club. 
He  dawdled  down  Bond  Street  with  a 
beating  heart,  noticing  the  superiority  of 
all  other  young  men  to  himself.  They 
wore  their  clothes  with  such  an  air;  they 
had  assurance;  they  were  old.  He  was 
suddenly  overwhelmed  by  the  conviction 
that  Fleur  must  have  forgotten  him. 
Absorbed  in  his  own  feeling  for  her  all 
these  weeks,  he  had  mislaid  that  pos- 
sibility. The  corners  of  his  mouth 
drooped,  his  hands  felt  clammy.  Fleur 
with  the  pick  of  youth  at  the  beck  of  her 
smile — Fleur  incomparable !  It  was  an 
evil  moment.  Well,  one  must  be  able  to 
face  anything  !  Bracing  himself  with  that 
dour  reflection  in  front  of  a  bric-a-brac 
shop,  he  moved  on.  At  this  high-water 
mark  of  what  was  once  the  London 
season,  there  was  nothing  to  mark  it  out 
from  any  other  except  a  gray  top  hat  or 
two,  and  the  sun.  Once  bit,  twice  shy — 
Jon  walked  in  the  shade.  Turning  the 
corner  into  Piccadilly,  he  ran  into  Val 
Dartie  moving  toward  the  Iseeum  Club, 
to  which  he  had  just  been  elected. 

''Hallo  !  young  man,  you're  back  then  ! 
Where  are  you  off  to?" 

Jon  flushed.  "I've  just  been  to  my 
tailor's." 

Val  looked  him  up  and  down.  "That's 
good !  I'm  going  in  to  order  some  ciga- 
rettes, then  come  and  have  lunch." 

Jon  thanked  him.  He  might  get  news 
of  her  from  Val, 

The  condition  of  England,  that  night- 
mare of  its  Press  and  Public  men,  was 
seen  in  diff"erent  perspective  within  the 
tobacconist's  which  they  entered. 
^  "Yes,    Sir;    precisely    the   cigarette  I 


used  to  supply  your  father  with.  Bless 
me !  Mr.  Montague  Dartie  was  a  cus- 
tomer here  from — let  me  see — the  year 
Melton  won  the  Derby.  One  of  my  very 
best  customers  he  was."  And  a  faint 
smile  illumined  the  tobacconist's  face. 
"Many's  the  tip  he's  given  me,  to  be 
sure  !  I  suppose  he  took  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred of  these  every  week,  year  in,  year 
out,  and  never  changed  his  cigarette. 
Very  affable  gentleman,  brought  me  a  lot 
of  custom.  I  was  sorry  he  met  with  that 
accident.  One  misses  an  old  customer 
like  him." 

Val  smiled.  His  father's  decease  had 
closed  an  account  which  had  been  run- 
ning longer,  probably,  than  any  other; 
and  in  a  ring  of  smoke  puffed  out  from 
that  time-honored  cigarette  he  seemed  to 
see  again  his  father's  face,  dark,  good- 
looking,  moustachioed,  a  little  puffy,  in 
the  only  halo  it  had  earned.  His  father 
had  his  fame  here,  anyway — a  man  who 
smoked  two  hundred  cigarettes  a  week, 
who  could  give  tips,  and  run  accounts 
forever  !  To  his  tobacconist  a  hero  !  It 
was  some  distinction  to  inherit ! 

"I  pay  cash,"  he  said;   "how  much?" 

"To  his  son.  Sir,  and  cash — ten  and 
six.  I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Montague 
Dartie.  I've  known  him  stand  talkin'  to 
me  half  an  hour.  We  don't  get  many  like 
him  now,  with  everybody  in  such  a  hurry. 
The  war  was  bad  for  manners.  Sir — it 
was  bad  for  manners.  You  were  in  it,  I 
see." 

"No,"  said  Val,  tapping  his  knee,  "I 
got  this  in  the  war  before.  Saved  my 
life,  I  expect.  Do  you  want  any  ciga- 
rettes, Jon?" 

Rather  ashamed,  Jon  murmured:  "I 
don't  smoke,  you  know,"  and  saw  the 
tobacconist's  lips  twisted,  as  if  uncer- 
tain whether  to  say  "  Good  God ! "  or 
"Now's  your  chance,  Sir!" 

"That's  right,"  said  Val;  "keep  off  it 
while  you  can.  You'll  want  it  when  you 
take  a  knock.  This  is  really  the  same 
tobacco,  then?" 

"Identical,  Sir;  a  little  dearer,  that's 
all.  Wonderful  staying  power — the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  I  always  say." 

"Send  me  down  a  hundred  a  week  to 
this  address,  and  invoice  it  monthly. 
Come  on,  Jon." 

Jon  entered  the  Iseeum  with  curiosity. 
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Except  to  lunch  now  and  then  at  the 
Hotch-Potch  with  his  father,  he  had 
never  been  in  a  London  Club.  The 
Iseeum,  comfortable  and  unpretentious, 
did  not  move,  could  not,  so  long  as  George 
Forsyte  sat  on  its  Committee,  where  his 
culinary  acumen  was  almost  the  con- 
trolling force.  The  Club  had  made  a 
stand  against  the  newly  rich,  and  it  had 
taken  all  George  Forsyte's  prestige,  and 
praise  of  him  as  .a  ''good  sportsman,"  to 
bring  in  Prosper  Profond. 

The  two  were  lunching  together  when 
the  half-brothers-in-law  entered  the  din- 
ing-room, and  attracted  by  George's  fore- 
finger, sat  down  at  their  table,  Val  with 
his  shrewd  eyes  and  charming  smile,  Jon 
with  solemn  lips  and  an  attractive  shy- 
ness in  his  glance.  There  was  an  air  of 
privilege  around  that  corner  table,  as 
though  past  masters  were  eating  there. 
Jon  was  fascinated  by  the  heavy  hypnotic 
atmosphere.  The  waiter,  lean  in  the 
chaps,  pervaded  with  such  freemason- 
ical  deference.  He  seemed  to  hang  on 
George  Forsyte's  lips,  to  watch  the  gloat 
in  his  eye  with  a  kind  of  sympathy,  and  to 
follow  the  movements  of  the  heavy  club- 
marked  silver  fondly.  His  liveried  arm 
and  confidential  voice  alarmed  Jon,  they 
came  so  secretly  over  his  shoulder. 

Except  for  George's:  ''Your  grand- 
father tipped  me  once;  he  was  a  deuced 
good  judge  of  a  cigar ! "  neither  he  nor 
the  other  past  master  took  any  notice  of 
him,  and  he  was  grateful  for  this.  The 
talk  was  all  about  the  breeding,  points, 
and  prices  of  horses,  and  he  listened  to  it 
vaguely  at  first,  wondering  how  it  was 
possible  to  retain  so  much  knowledge  in 
a  head.  He  could  not  take  his  eyes  off 
the  dark  past  master — what  he  said  was 
so  deliberate  and  discouraging — such 
heavy,  queer,  smiled-out  words.  Jon  was 
thinking  of  butterflies,  when  he  heard  him 
say: 

"I  wand  to  see  Mr.  Soames  Forsyde 
take  an  interest  in  'orses." 

"Old  Soames  !    He's  a  dry  file  ! " 

With  all  his  might  Jon  tried  not  to 
grow  red,  while  the  dark  past  master  went 
on. 

"His  daughter's  rather  an  attractive 
small  girl.  Mr.  Soames  Forsyde  is  a  bit 
old-fashioned.  I  wand  to  see  him  have  a 
pleasure  some  day." 


"Don't  you  worry;  he's  not  so  miser- 
able as  he  looks.  He'll  never  show  he's 
enjoying  anything — they  might  try  and 
take  it  from  him.  Old  Soames !  Once 
bit,  twice  shy!" 

"Well,  Jon,"  said  Val  hastily,  "if 
you've  finished,  we'll  go  and  have  coffee." 

"Who  were  those?"  said  Jon,  as  they 
went  down-stairs:    "I  didn't  quite " 

"Old  George  Forsyte  is  a  first  cousin  of 
your  father's,  and  of  my  Uncle  Soames. 
He's  always  been  here.  The  other  chap, 
Profond,  is  a  queer  fish.  I  think  he's 
hanging  round  Soames'  wife,  if  you  ask 
me!" 

Jon  looked  at  him,  startled.  "But 
that's  awful,"  he  said:  "I  mean — for 
Fleur." 

"Don't  suppose  Fleur  cares  very 
much;   she's  very  up-to-date." 

"Her  mother!" 

"You're  very  green,  Jon." 

Jon  grew  red.  "Mothers,"  he  said, 
angrily,  "are  different." 

"You're  right,"  said  Val  suddenly; 
"but  things  aren't  what  they  were  when 
I  was  your  age.  There's  a  'To-morrow 
we  die '  feeling.  That's  what  old  George 
meant  about  my  Uncle  Soames.  He 
doesn't  mean  to  die  to-morrow." 

Jon  said,  quickly:  "What's  the  matter 
between  him  and  my  father  ?  " 

"Stable  secret,  Jon.  Take  my  advice, 
and  bottle  up.  You'll  do  no  good  by 
knowing.    Have  a  liqueur?" 

Jon  shook  his  head. 

"I  hate  the  way  people  keep  things 
from  one,"  he  muttered,  "and  then  sneer 
at  one  for  being  green." 

"Well,  ask  Holly.  If  she  won't  tell 
you,  you'll  believe  it's  for  your  own  good, 
I  suppose." 

Jon  got  up.  " I  must  go  now,"  he  said; 
"thanks  awfully  for  the  lunch." 

Val  smiled  up  at  him,  half-amused, 
half-sorry.    The  boy  looked  so  upset. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "See  you  on 
Friday." 

"I  don't  know,"  murmured  Jon. 

And  he  did  not.  This  conspiracy  of 
silence  made  him  feel  desperate.  It  was 
humiliating  to  be  treated  like  a  child. 
He  retraced  his  moody  steps  to  Stratton 
Street.  He  had  made  no  inquiry  about 
Fleur.  But  he  must  go  to  her  Club  now, 
and   find   out    the   worst.     No!     Miss 
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Forsyte  was  not  in  the  Club.  She  might 
be  in  perhaps  later.  She  was  often  in  on 
Monday — they  could  not  say.  Jon  said 
he  would  call  again,  and,  crossing  into 
the  Green  Park,  flung  himself  down  under 
a  tree.  The  sun  was  bright,  and  a  breeze 
fluttered  the  leaves  of  the  young  lime- 
tree  beneath  which  he  lay;  but  his  heart 
ached.  It  was  all  so  blind — such  a  dark- 
ness seemed  gathered  round  his  happi- 
ness. He  heard  Big  Ben  chime  ''Three" 
above  the  trafiic.  The  sound  moved 
something  in  him,  and,  taking  out  a  piece 
of  paper,  he  began  to  scribble  on  it  with 
a  pencil.  He  had  jotted  a  stanza,  and 
was  searching  the  grass  and  his  emotions 
for  another  verse,  when  something  hard 
touched  his  shoulder — a  green  parasol. 
There  above  him  stood  Fleur !  Jon 
sprang  up. 

"They  told  me  you'd  been,  and  were 
coming  back.  So  I  thought  you  might 
be  out  here;  and  you  are — it's  rather  won- 
derful!" 

"Oh,  Fleur!"  Jon  gasped,  "I  thought 
you'd  have  forgotten  me." 

"  What !   When  I  told  you  I  shouldn't ! " 

Jon  seized  her  arm. 

"It's  too  much  luck!  Let's  get  away 
from  this  side."  He  almost  dragged  her 
on  through  that  too  thoughtfully  regu- 
lated Park,  to  find  some  cover  where  they 
could  sit  and  hold  each  other's  hands. 

"Hasn't  anybody  cut  in?"  he  said, 
suddenly,  gazing  round  at  her  lashes  in 
suspense,  above  her  cheeks. 

"There  is  a  young  idiot,  but  he  doesn't 
count." 

Jon  felt  a  twitch  of  compassion  for  the 
— ^young  idiot. 

"You  know  I've  had  sunstroke,"  he 
said.     "I  didn't  tell  you." 

"Really!     Was  it  interesting?" 

"  No.  Mother  was  an  angel.  Has  any- 
thing happened  to  you?'' 

"Nothing.  Except  that  I  think  I've 
found  out  what's  wrong  between  our  fami- 
lies, Jon." 

His  heart  began  beating  very  fast. 

"I  believe  my  father  wanted  to  marry 
your  mother,  and  your  father  got  her  in- 
stead." 

"Oh!" 

"I  came  on  a  photo  of  her;  it  was  in  a 
frame  behind  a  photo  of  me.  Of  course, 
if  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  that  would 


have  made  him  pretty  bitter,  wouldn't 
it?" 

Jon  thought  for  a  minute.  "  Not  if  she 
loved  my  father  best." 

"But  suppose  they  were  engaged?" 

"If  we  were  engaged,  and  you  found 
you  loved  somebody  better,  I  might  go 
cracked,  but  I  shouldn't  grudge  it  you." 

"I  should.  You  mustn't  ever  do  that 
with  me,  Jon." 

"My  God!    Not  much!" 

"I  don't  believe  that  he's  ever  really 
cared  for  my  mother." 

Jon  was  silent.  Val's  words,  the  two 
past  masters  in  the  Club ! 

"You  see,  we  don't  know,"  went  on 
Fleur;  "it  may  have  been  a  great  shock. 
She  may  have  behaved  badly  to  him. 
People  do." 

"My  mother  wouldn't." 

Fleur  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  I  don't 
think  we  know  much  about  our  fathers 
and  mothers.  We  just  see  them  in  the 
light  of  the  way  they  treat  us  ;  but  they've 
treated  other  people,  you  know,  before 
we  were  born — plenty,  I  expect.  You 
see,  they're  both  old.  Look  at  your 
father,  with  three  separate  families!" 

"Isn't  there  any  place,"  cried  Jon,  "in 
all  this  beastly  London  where  we  can  be 
alone?" 

"Only  a  taxi." 

"Let's  get  one,  then." 

When  they  were  installed,  Fleur  said 
suddenly:  "Are  you  going  back  to  Robin 
Hill  ?  I  should  like  to  see  where  you  live, 
Jon.  I'm  staying  with  my  aunt  for  the 
night,  but  I  could  get  back  in  time  for 
dinner.  I  wouldn't  come  to  the  house, 
of  course." 

Jon  gazed  at  her  enraptured. 

"Splendid!  I  can  show  it  you  from 
the  copse,  we  shan't  meet  anybody. 
There's  a  train  at  four." 

The  god  of  property  and  his  Forsytes 
great  and  small,  leisured,  official,  commer- 
cial, or  professional,  unlike  the  working 
classes,  still  worked  their  seven  hours  a 
day,  so  that  those  two  of  the  fourth  gen- 
eration travelled  down  to  Robin  Hill  in 
an  empty  first-class  carriage,  dusty  and 
sun-warmed,  of  that  too  early  train. 
They  travelled  in  blissful  silence,  holding 
each  other's  hands. 

At  the  station  there  was  nobody  except 
porters,  and  a  villager  or  two  unknown 
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to  Jon,  when  they  walked  out  up  the 
lane,  which  smelled  of  dust  and  honey- 
suckle. 

For  Jon — sure  of  her  now,  and  without 
separation  before  him — it  was  a  miracu- 
lous dawdle,  more  wonderful  than  those 
on  the  Downs,  or  along  the  river  Thames. 
It  was  love-in-a-mist — an  illumined  page 
of  Life,  where  every  word  and  smile,  and 
every  light  touch  they  gave  each  other 
were  as  little  gold  and  red  and  blue  butter- 
flies and  flowers  and  birds  scrolled  in 
among  the  text — a  happy  communing, 
without  afterthought,  and  lasted  twenty- 
seven  minutes.  They  reached  the  cop- 
pice at  the  milking-hour.  Jon  would  not 
take  her  as  far  as  the  farmyard;  only  to 
where  she  could  see  the  field  leading  up 
to  the  gardens,  and  the  house  beyond. 
They  turned  in  among  the  larches,  and 
suddenly,  at  the  winding  of  the  path, 
came  on  Irene,  sitting  on  an  old  log  seat. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  shocks:  to 
the  vertebrae;  to  the  nerves;  to  moral  sen- 
sibility; and,  more  potent  and  permanent, 
to  personal  dignity.  This  last  kind  of 
shock  Jon  received,  coming  thus  on  his 
mother.  He  became  suddenly  conscious 
that  he  was  doing  an  indelicate  thing. 
To  have  brought  Fleur  down  openly — yes ! 
But  to  sneak  her  in  like  this  !  Consumed 
with  shame,  he  put  on  as  brazen  a  front 
his  nature  as  would  permit. 

Fleur  was  smiling  a  little  defiantly; 
his  mother's  startled  face  was  changing 
quickly  to  the  impersonal  and  gracious. 
It  was  she  who  uttered  the  first  words: 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  It  was  nice 
of  Jon  to  think  of  bringing  you  down  to 
us." 

"We  weren't  coming  to  the  house,"  Jon 
blurted  out.  "  I  just  wanted  Fleur  to  see 
where  I  lived." 

His  mother  said  quietly: 

''Won't  you  come  up  and  have  tea?" 

Feeling  that  he  had  but  aggravated  his 
breach  of  breeding,  he  heard  Fleur  an- 
swer : 

"Thanks  very  much ;  I  have  to  get  back 
to  dinner.  I  met  Jon  by  accident,  and 
we  thought  it  would  be  rather  jolly." 

How  self-possessed ! 

"Of  course;  but  you  must  have  tea. 
We'll  send  you  down  to  the  station.  My 
husband  will  enjoy  seeing  you." 

The  expression  of  his  mother's  eyes, 


resting  on  him  for  a  moment,  cast  Jon 
down  level  with  the  ground — a  true  worm. 
Then  she  led  on,  and  Fleur  followed.  He 
felt  like  a  child,  trailing  after  those  two, 
who  were  talking  so  easily  about  Spain 
and  Wansdon,  and  the  house  up  there, 
beyond  the  trees  and  grassy  slope.  He 
watched  the  fencing  of  their  eyes,  taking 
each  other  in — the  two  beings  he  loved 
most  in  the  world. 

He  could  see  his  father  sitting  under 
the  oak-tree;  and  suffered  in  advance  all 
the  loss  of  caste  he  must  go  through  in  the 
eyes  of  that  tranquil  figure,  with  his  knees 
crossed,  thin,  old,  and  elegant;  already  he 
could  feel  the  faint  irony  which  would 
come  into  his  voip e  and  smile. 

"This  is  Fleur  Forsyte,  Jolyon;  Jon 
brought  her  down  to  see  the  house. 
Let's  have  tea  at  once — she  has  to  catch 
a  train.  Jon,  tell  them,  dear,  and  tele- 
phone to  the  Dragon  for  a  car." 

To  leave  her  alone  with  them  was 
strange,  and  yet,  as  no  doubt  his  mother 
had  foreseen,  the  least  of  evils  at  the  mo- 
ment; so  he  ran  up  into  the  house.  Now 
he  would  not  see  Fleur  alone  again — not 
for  a  minute,  and  they  had  arranged  no 
further  meeting  !  When  he  returned  un- 
der cover  of  the  maids  and  teapots,  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  awkwardness  beneath 
the  tree;  it  was  all  within  himself,  but 
not  the  less  for  that.  They  were  talking 
of  the  Gallery  off  Cork  Street. 

"We  backj  numbers,"  his  father  was 
sa)dng,  "are  awfully  anxious  to  find  out 
why  we  can't  appreciate  the  new  stuff; 
you  and  Jon  must  tell  us." 

"It's  supposed  to  be  satiric,  isn't  it?" 
said  Fleur. 

He  saw  his  father's  smile. 

"Satiric?  Oh!  I  think  it's  more  than 
that.     What  do  you  say,  Jon  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  at  all,"  stammered  Jon. 
His  father's  face  had  a  sudden  grimness. 

"The  young  are  tired  of  us,  our  gods 
and  our  ideals.  Off  with  their  heads, 
they  say — smash  their  idols  !  And,  let's 
get  back  to — nothing !  And,  by  Jove, 
they've  done  it !  Jon's  a  poet.  He'll  be 
going  in,  too,  and  stamping  on  what's 
left  of  us.  Property,  beauty,  sentiment 
— all  smoke.  We  mustn't  own  anything 
nowadays,  not  even  our  feelings.  They 
stand  in  the  way  of — Nothing." 

Jon  listened,  bewildered,  almost  out- 
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raged  by  his  father's  words,  behind  which  Uked'the  sensation  in  his  nose,  and  the 

he  felt  a  meaning  that  he  could  not  reach,  sense  of  equality  it  gave  him.    He  was 

He  didn't  want  to  stamp  on  anything!  glad  no  one  said:    "So  you've  begun!" 

"Nothing's  the  god  of  to-day,"  con-  He  felt  less  young, 

tinued  Jolyon;    "we're  back  where  the  Fleur  looked  at  her  watch,  and  rose. 

Russians  were  sixty  years  ago,  when  they  His  mother  went  with  her  into  the  house, 

started  Nihilism."  Jon  stayed  with  his  father,  puffing  at  the 

"No,  Dad,"  cried  Jon  suddenly;   "we  cigarette, 

only  want  to /^^e,  and  we  don't  know  how,  "See  her  into  the  car,  old  man,"  said 

because  of  the  Past — that's  all!"  Jolyon;   "and  when  she's  gone,  ask  your 

"By   George!"    said   Jolyon,    "that's  mother  to  come  back  to  me." 

profound,  Jon.     Is  it  your  own?     The  Jon  went.    He  waited  in  the  hall.    He 

Past !    Old  ownerships,  old  passions,  and  saw  her  into   the  car.     There  was  no 

their  aftermath.     Let's  have  cigarettes."  chance  for  any  word;   hardly  for  a  pres- 

Conscious  that  his  mother  had  lifted  sure  of  the  hand.     He  waited  all  that 

her  hand  to  her  lips,  quickly,  as  if  to  evening  for  something  to  be  said  to  him. 

hush  something,  Jon  handed  the  ciga-  Nothing  was  said.    Nothing  might  have 

rettes.  He  lighted  his  father's  and  Fleur's,  happened.    He  went  up  to  bed;  and  in 

then  took  one  himself.     Had  he  taken  the  mirror  on  his  dressing-table  met  him- 

the  knock  that  Val  had  spoken  of  ?    He  self.    Hedidnot  speak,  nor  did  the  image; 

noticed  that  the  smoke  was  blue  when  he  but  both  looked  as  if  they  thought  the 

had  not  puffed,  gray  when  he  had;    he  more. 

(To  be  continued.)  • 


THE    LITTLE    SON 
By   Amelia  Josephine   Burr 

(In  the  tomb  of  Amenkhepeshef  at  Thebes,  Rameses  III  is  represented  in  the  mural  paintings 
introducing  his  dead  child  to  the  gods  of  the  underworld.) 

He  is  dead,  my  little  son — 
Welcome  him,  ye  gods  of  death; 
Greet  him  kindly,  one  by  one. 
From  the  warmth  of  human  breath 
Whispering  love-words  in  his  hair 
Now  he  turns  to  you  instead. 
I  must  leave  him  to  your  care, 
For  he  seeks  among  the  dead 
Peace  a  king  may  never  know 
In  this  world  of  to  and  fro. 
Goddess  with  a  woman's  eyes, 
Soothe  him  sweetly,  motherwise. 
If  at  night  you  hear  him  moan 
Wakeful  in  the  dark  alone. 
Comfort  him  again  to  rest 
With  his  cheek  upon  your  breast. 
Bid  your  godling  play  with  him 
Gently — he  was  frail  of  limb 
Though  his  heart  was  princely  brave. 
Take  him  to  you  tenderly! 
Let  him  find  within  the  grave 
Less  of  loneliness  to  bear 
Than  is  mine  who  leave  him  there. 
Little  son,  farewell  to  thee. 
Vol.  LXIX .— 26 


Loading  the  empties  after  a  busy  morning  at  Billingsgate  Fish  Market.     The  workers'  hats  are 
specially  made  for  carrying  these  boxes  filled  to  weigh  around  two  hundred  pounds. 
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THE   HOW  AND   WHY  OF  A   CROWDED   COUNTRY 
By  Whiting  Williams 

Author  of  "  What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind,"  etc. 
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T'S  a  job  that  you  want! 
Well,  see  that  man  over 
there.  It's  the  doles — the 
doles  for  unemployment — 
they're  all  getting  here." 
That  was  the  usual  re- 
sponse of  the  clerk  in  the  British  employ- 
ment offices,  when  finally  the  passing  of 
the  long  line  of  applicants  brought  me  up 
to  him. 

The  clerk  "over  there"  handing  out  the 
jobs  would  ordinarily  be  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  two  or  possibly  three !  Ordi- 
narily, too,  he  seemed  to  think  poorly  of 
the  few  jobs  he  had  at  his  disposal,  or  if 
not,  then  of  the  capacities  of  the  workers 
who  applied  for  them.  In  some  cases  the 
clerk  did  not  even  know  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  starting-point  of  it  all, 
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namely,  the  prevailing  rate  in  the  district 
for  common  or,  as  they  call  it  in  England, 
"general"  labor.  As  in  this  country,  the 
usual  advice  was  to  try  the  plants  them- 
selves. Naturally  enough,  such  an  ex- 
perience would  send  me  out  headed  for 
the  factory  gates  with  the  query  in  my 
mind: 

"Does  unemployment  insurance  rem- 
edy the  bad  situation  caused  by  the 
scarcity  of  jobs — or  even  come  close  to 
remedying  it?" 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible to  answer  this  with  anything  but 
a  regretful  no.  Certainly  at  least — and 
again  regretfully — it  must  be  conceded 
that  at  best  the  result  of  such  insurance 
is  disappointing. 

For  one  thing,  the  money  paid — fifteen 
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shillings  a  week  in  Britain — is  always  sure  titled  to  count  that  day  in  toward  the 

to  be  disappointing  to  the  worker,  as,  in  a  two  weeks  of  joblessness  necessary  before 

sense,  it  ought  to  be.    On  all  sides  com-  obtaining  the  dole. 

plaints  were  to  be  heard  that:  ''Fifteen  "If  ye  take  a  day's  job  and  then  don't 

bob !   Wull,  thot's  enough,  mebbe,  to  buy  find  another  for   a  fortnight,   y'under- 

yerfagsl"  stawnd,  then  ye  cawn't  get  yer  thirty 

Small  or  large,  the  "dole"  is  bound  to  bob.    Thot's  the  law — no  money  except 

cause  unhappiness,  because  it  is  the  same  fer  the  whole  fortnight  outa  work,"  in 

amount  for  all  classes  of  the  workers.   It  the  words  of  a  South  Wales  docker, 

accordingly  gives  offense  to  the  better-  If  the  half  is  true  of  what  we  have  been 

trained  men  because  it  fails  so  completely  saying  in  these  articles  about  the  demor- 

to  make  those  distinctions  between  the  alizing  effects  of  the  irregular  job,  then  it 

various  levels  of  importance  from  the  is  evident  that  in  such  wise  insurance 

skilled  down  through  the  semi-skilled  to  may,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  come 

the  unskilled  which  mean  so  much  more  to  set  a  premium  upon  irregularity  and 

to  the  worker  than  we  have  been  wise  so  demoralize  the  worker  that  by  easy 

enough   to   appreciate.      To   an   extent  stages  he  comes  to  prefer  the  regularity 

beyond  our  ordinary  perception  the  ac-  of  the  insurance  to  the  irregularity  of  an 

ceptance  by  all  of  an  amount  set  for  the  occasional  day's  pay,  especially  when  it 

lowest  level  of  workers  constitutes  a  body  may  cost  him  the  whole  two  weeks'  dole, 

blow  at  their  self-respect.  "  So  I  don't  bother  about  gettin'  it. 

Immensely  more  important,  however.  With  the  hours  ye're  a-witin'  in  the  line 

it  gives  the  money  needed  for  the  mini-  to  sign  the  book  and  all,  ye  might  be 

mum  of  a  bread-and-butter  subsistence  findin'  a  job,"  was  the  conclusion  of  my 

without  affording  the  opportunity  to  get  docker  friend.     "Only  the  undersirables 

those   substantial   satisfactions   of    self-  do  bother — or  the  old  uns." 

respect  which  come  from  doing  things —  Without  doubt,  the  payment  of  insur- 

especially  from  the  exercise  of  skill  in  do-  ance  is  better  than  nothing  at  all,  but  it 

ing  things.    The  result  of  this  blow  is  sure  should  be  acknowledged  that  at  best  it 

to  be  demoralizing  upon   the  worker's  falls  much  further  short  of  solving*  the 

moral  fibre  to  an  extent  which  is  im-  problem  of  the  scarce  or  missing  job  than 

mensely  greater  than  the  difference  be-  is  apt  to  be  generally  appreciated.     Of 

tween  the  fifteen  shillings  and  the  man's  course  it  might,  presumably,  be  made  to 

normal  earnings.    I  am  confident  that  any  help  toward  the  prevention  of  unemploy- 

worker  will  agree   to  that,   even  after  ment.     It  is,  in  fact,  said  that  Great 

granting  the  perfection  of  the  arrange-  Britain  is  now  taking  its  unemployment 

ments  for  the  avoidance  of  fraud.    Such  much  more  seriously  than  ever,  and  be- 

perfection  is  not  easy  to  secure.  ginning  to  debate  ways  and  means  of 

"Sign   there  if  ye're  already  suited,  eliminating  it.    Certainly  it  would  be  of 

sir."  the   greatest   benefit   to   the   island — as 

According  to  an  employer  this  was  usu-  well  as  to  our  own  country — if  both  em- 
ally  the  first  word  of  the  applicant  for  ployers  and  employees,  especially  the 
work  as  he  presented  his  card  from  the  former,  could  get  out  of  their  ancient 
employment  office.  If  the  employer  habit  of  considering  unemployment  as 
signed  one  of  the  card's  statements  to  the  more  or  less  an  act  of  God  !  The  worst 
effect  that  he  had  already  hired  some  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  would 
other  applicant  and  so  was  already  be  that  the  public  should  get  the  feeling 
"  suited,"  his  signature  permitted  the  ap-  that  insurance  had  cared  for  the  matter  so 
plicant  to  return  to  the  employment  of-  satisfactorily,  with  its  cost  distributed  so 
fice  with  a  fairly  comfortable  conscience,  fairly  between  the  workers,  the  employ- 
For  the  signature  would  indicate  that  he  ers,  and  the  state,  as  to  persuade  all  to 
had  made  the  stipulated  and  bona-fide  its  permanent  acceptance  as  a  remedy  in- 
effort  for  the  day's  job  and  had  failed  to  stead  of  a  very  inadequate  palliative, 
secure  it.  He  could  therefore  be  con-  Passing  by  the  question  thus  raised  as 
sidered  officially  out  of  work,  as  it  were,  to  how  far  occasional  unemployment  can 
for  the  day.    He  was  then  accordingly  en-  be  lessened  by  the  government,  we  must 


A  street  scene  in  a  crowded  part  of  Sheffield. 


raise  the  query  always  suggested  by  the 
employment  offices:  "Can  the  govern- 
ment follow  successfully  a  continuous  and 
definite  policy  for  noticeably  increasing 
the  number  of  jobs  in  a  'full-up'  coun- 
try?" 

For  one  thing,  a  great  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  certainly  taken  when  in  March, 
1 919 — four  months  after  the  armistice — 
Parliament  made  the  eight-hour  day 
compulsory  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  other 
industries.  Altogether  within  the  year 
the  hours  of  6,400,000  workers  were 
shortened  by  an  average  of  six  and  one- 
fourth  hours.  Especially  in  such  con- 
tinuous industries  as  iron  and  steel  this 
very  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
jobs. 

A  number  of  other  projects  are  being 
given  consideration  by  the  government 
and  others,  partly  for  directly  increasing 
the  number  of  jobs  and  partly  for  indi- 
rectly increasing  them  by  means  of  the 
general  improvement  of  transport  and 
other  trade  processes  with  a  consequent 
decrease  of  costs.  These  projects  in- 
clude the  tunnel  under  the  English  Chan- 
nel, a  plan  for  utilizing  the  tides  of  the 
Severn  River  and  Bristol  Bay,  and  the 
*' Cross  Canal"  for  connecting  practically 
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all  parts  of  industrial  England.  These  are 
certainly  in  contrast  with  our  own  lack  of 
corresponding  plans  for  meeting  our  re- 
cent temporary  emergency.  They  are 
also  in  line  with  the  reconstruction  pro- 
gramme of  the  Labor  Party  which  pro- 
posed, among  other  fundamental  changes, 
the  transformation  of  coal  into  power  at 
or  beneath  the  mine  pit-head.  At  Cov- 
entry— the  Detroit  of  Great  Britain — 
practically  all  of  the  great  motor  and 
other  plants  buy  their  power  from  the 
municipal  power-plant  at  a  rate  said  to  be 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  country.  This, 
of  course,  counts  that  much  toward  les- 
sening the  cost  of  building  an  automobile 
for  meeting  international  competition. 

It  becomes  very  evident  to  the  visitor 
that  such  government  projects  are  ex- 
pected by  the  voters  to  count  very  def- 
initely toward  both  the  regularization  of 
the  job  and  the  decrease  of  its  scarcity. 
Especially  among  the  unthinking  workers 
it  seemed,  last  summer,  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  every  day  and  every  month 
of  unemployment  was  directly  and  cold- 
bloodedly engineered  by  the  selfish  and 
greedy  "mawsters"  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  laborers  their  place. 

'"Tis   mainly   propaganda — tryin'    to 
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break  down  oor  wyges,"  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  great  crowd  discussing  such 
subjects  in  the  compact  and  heated 
groups  which  filled  Bath  Street,  Glasgow, 
every  evening. 

But  any  visitor  might  easily  be  in- 
clined to  question  the  early  feasibility  of 
many  of  these  projects  if  their  beginning 
has  to  wait  upon  the  vote  and  the  in- 
creased "rates"  or  taxes  of  the  average 
British  citizen.  Personally  I  could  i\ot 
but  wonder  whether  the  woman  speaker 
before  the  South  Wales  coal-miners  was 
conscious  of  the  connection  between  the 
two  parts  of  her  remarks.  She  outlined 
with  great  enthusiasm  the  desired  gov- 
ernmental electric  developments  which 
should  bring  to  the  poorest  wife  in  any 
coal  town  the  electric  washing-machines 
and  other  devices  now  to  be  found  only  in 
the  homes  of  the  rich.  Then,  later  on, 
she  called  attention  to  the  amazingly 
small  number  of  miners  who  had  been 
willing  to  vote  to  pay  the  threepence  each 
per  week  which  would  require  the  mine- 
owners  to  install  pit-head  baths  and  so 
save  their  wives  from  their  endless  scrub- 
bing of  floors  and  thresholds.  To  be 
sure,  it  must  be  said  that  the  six  cents  a 


week  is  not  the  only  obstacle.  Another 
is  encountered  in  the  men's  fear  of  taking 
cold  and  getting  other  diseases  from  hav- 
ing their  backs  washed !  One  boy  I 
talked  with  said:  "It  been  no  argument 
with  me.  I  know  it  been  unsafe  for  me  to 
wash  my  back.    I  'ave  tried  both  wyes  ! " 

In  many  fields  the  obstacles,  thus,  of 
both  expense  and  tradition  would  pretty 
surely  be  found  for  a  considerable  time  at 
least  decidedly  unfriendly  to  the  instal- 
lation and  the  enjoyment  of  the  more  en- 
lightened order. 

What  is  more  certain  is  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  men  who  find  themselves  out  of 
work  seems  to  be  rather  increased  than 
lessened  when  their  employer  is  not  a 
private  citizen  but  the  government  itself. 

"It's  dynamite  they  need — them  rob- 
bers there  in  Parliament  thot  gives  us  no 
jobs  !  Massacrate  'um  !  Thot's  wot  we 
should  do!"  This  was  the  gentle  senti- 
ment of  one  of  a  group  in  Glasgow. 

Complaints  against  the  government  for 
allowing  Chinese  coolies  and  Lascars  to 
have  jobs  on  English  vessels  was  usually 
couched  in  language  which  would  be  in- 
explicable except  where  the  scarcity  of 
the  job  has  long  been  the  most  outstand- 


The  children  of  the  South  Wales  coal  town  look  healthy.     They  begin  to  use  the  "nursing  shawl" 
for  their  little  brothers  or  sisters  at  an  early  age. 
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ing  of  facts.  The  threatened  coal  strike  However  desirable,  from  other  con- 
of  last  summer  was  not  so  much  against  siderations,  the  elimination  of  private 
the  private  owners  as  against  the  govern-  profit  might  appear,  the  general  assump- 
ment,  which  was  then  in  control  of  the  in-  tion  of  the  workers  that  it  would  increase 
dustry.  Current  discussion  was,  accord-  the  number  of  steady  jobs  is  at  least  not 
ingly,  whether  the  strike  would  come  dan-  so  easily  demonstrable  as  would  at  first 
gerously  near  to  being  not  a  strike  but  a  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident 
revolution.  In  any  event,  the  difficulty  that  in  many  ways  a  wise  government 
indicated  that  government  operation  and  must  be  expected  to  give  deep  and  con- 
control  does  not  by  any  means  settle  the  stant  thought  to  this  all-important  matter 
problem  of  the  unsatisfactory  job.  of  the  scarce  or  the  abundant  job  and  to 

It  must  be  said,  also,  that  most  of  the  endeavor  to  influence  it  as  one  of  the 

miners  who  argued  for  government  own-  most  important — if  not  the  most  impor- 

ership  of  the  mines  appeared  to  assume  tant — factors  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
that,  of  course,  nobody  would  work  as 

hard  or  take  as  many  risks  as  they  had  Before  looking  at  other  available  roads 

been  forced  to  do  and  take  by  the  pri-  into  a  great  abundance  of  jobs  we  must 

vate  owners.  ask  what  is  meant  by  a  crowded  country. 

The  question  arises,  accordingly,  In  the  days  of  Malthus  it  meant  too 
whether  Britain  could,  under  such  con-  many  people  for  the  available  food-sup- 
ditions,  produce  coal  on  a  basis  which  ply.  But  with  the  improvement  of  trans- 
would  permit  her  selling  it  to  Italy  and  portation  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  part  of 
her  other  usual  customers  in  sufficiently  the  world  can  become  theoretically  too 
successful  competition  with  her  interna-  crowded  as  long  as  there  is  stiU  plenty  of 
tional  private-profit  competitors  to  main-  room  to  breathe  and  exercise.  It  is  more 
tain  the  mines  under  continuous  opera-  to  the  point  to  say  that  a  modern  indus- 
tion.  The  government's  operation  of  the  trial  country  is  crowded  when  it  has  more 
telephone  system  would  seem  to  indicate  people  than  it  is  easy  to  find  jobs  for.  If 
that  the  problem  of  providing  jobs  is  too  that  is  because  the  people  produce  more 
compHcated  to  be  solved  merely  by  the  than  they  can  possibly  use  and  more  than 
application  of  non-profit-making  opera-  they  can  get  others  elsewhere  to  use, 
tion.  The  deficit  now  amounts  to  over  should  the  trouble  be  charged  to  over- 
four  milHon  pounds  per  year  as  against  production  by  the  workers  or  undercon- 
a  former  "private"  profit  of  four  milUon.  sumption  by  the  consumers?  In  the  lat- 
The  service  seems  to  have  grown  slightly,  ter  case — ^if  the  consumer  is  the  real  em- 
if  at  all,  in  either  efiiciency  or  extent.  As  ployer  of  the  producer — to  what  extent 
a  means  of  faciUtating  business  and  so  of  does  the  class  idea  with  its  tendency  to- 
aiding  indirectly  toward  the  increase  of  ward  limitation  of  the  standard  of  living 
jobs  it  must  be  called  a  disappointment,  cornphcate  and  harden  the  situation  by 
Whereas  in  this  country  we  have  twelve  lessening  the  consumption  power  of  the 
telephone  stations  per  hundred  of  popu-  working  class  ?  To  what  extent,  further, 
lation,  in  Great  Britain  they  have  two !  is  it  all  compHcated  by  the  unfavorable 

Mention  should  be  made  in  this  con-  influence  of  the  educational  and  other 

nection  of   the   co-operative  movement  class  limitations  upon  the  exhibition  of  the 

which  has  come  to  handle  a  very  large  initiative  of  the  inventor  and  the  pioneer, 

proportion  of  Britain's  business  in  groc-  as  mentioned  earlier? 

eries,  clothing,  and  similar  lines.    It  must  Well,  it  must  be  confessed  that  such 

be  accounted  a  real  factor  in  reducing  liv-  questions  call  for  an  economist,  though 

ing  costs.    But  it  hardly  answers  deci-  that  does  not  seem  to  lessen  the  zeal  with 

sively  this  question  of  "more  jobs, "for  the  which  they  are  discussed  by  the  crowd  in 

reason  that  these  enterprises  are  mainly  Glasgow  Green.     Perhaps  it  is  possible, 

in  the  field  of  well-estabHshed  needs  and  however,  for  even  the  lay  observer  like 

as  yet  have  done  little  in  the  way  of  ap-  myself  to  make  certain  helpful  sugges- 

plying  the  initiative  of  the  inventor  or  tions,  and  that  without  getting  into  the 

the  pioneer  for  creating  or  meeting  new  discussion   of   such    definite    factors    as 

needs,  with  all  the  risk  that  this  involves.  Britain's  comparatively  scanty  natural 
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resources,  her  exceptional  relations  with 
world-wide  markets,  and  her  outstanding 
experience  and  position  in  world-wide 
finance. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  said  that  a  very 
real  factor  in  the  problem  of  finding  the 
way  out  is  this:  that  all  groups  of  people 
in  Britain  seem  still  to  take  very  seriously 
indeed   the  old  ^'lump-of -labor"  theory 


matter  of  fact,  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
amazing  amount  of  imagination  in  cre- 
ating new  wants  in  the  minds  of  the  city's 
buyers,  he  felt  that  he  had  considerably 
increased  the  city's  total  expenditures  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  himself  but  of  his 
fellow  merchants. 

Even  though  the  lump-of-trade  concep- 
tion may  be  held  somewhat  unconsciously, 


Glasgow  blowing  oflf  steam  at  the  Nelson  Monument,  Glasgow  Green. 
Discussions  occur  here  on  every  possible  subject — mostly  radical. 


and  its  derivatives.  All  appear — as  a  sort 
of  hang-over  from  the  days  of  the  early 
economists — to  assume  that  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  number  of  jobs  in  the 
country  must  be  considered  definitely 
limited  and  fixed.  With  this  "lump-of- 
labor"  idea  of  limited  jobs  goes  what 
might  be  called  the  "lump-of-trade" 
idea  of  limited  potential  business.  The 
amount  of  possible  consumption  in  any 
market  appears  to  the  English  mind  quite 
as  definitely  fixed  and  limited  as  the  num- 
ber of  jobs.  Thus  a  certain  merchant 
found  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  his  es- 
tablishing a  store  in  London.  It  was  as- 
sumed, of  course,  that  his  entry  would 
subtract  just  exactly  that  much  business 
from  those  already  in  the  field.     As  a 


nevertheless  it  has  its  very  serious  aspects. 
To-day  Great  Britain  and  its  people  ap- 
pear nervous — ''jumpy."  British  papers 
seem  regularly  to  view  with  unconcealed 
alarm  any  entry  of  other  countries  into 
some  new  field  of  international  commerce. 
The  basis  of  the  fear  seems  to  be  the  as- 
sumption that  this  must  mean  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  a  directly  proportionate 
reduction  of  the  business  to  be  done  by 
the  other  merchant  nations  already  in  that 
field.  It  is  conceivable,  accordingly,  that 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  hinges  upon 
the  answer  of  this  question:  "Can  Great 
Britain  come  to  possess  something  like 
the  opinion  more  or  less  common  to  the 
American  business  men,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  fixed  and  limited  number  of 
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jobs  because  there  is  no  fixed  and  limited 
number  of  fields  of  demand,  nor  any  fixed 
and  limited  volume  of  demand  in  any  one 
of  this  hmitless  number  of  present  and 
future  competitive  fields?" 

The  hope  of  a  peaceful  world  would 
seem  to  hang  upon  the  belief — the  Amer- 
ican belief,  at  least — that  just  as  the 
motor  industry  has  come  to  invest  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  securing  both  profits 
and  jobs  in  a  field  which  was  non-existent 
and  undreamed  of  thirty-five  years  ago, 
so  this  year  or  next  may  see  the  develop- 
ment of  some  new  and  unheard-of  field  for 
new  billions  of  capital  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs. 

The  first  essential  for  developing  a 
larger  number  of  jobs,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  be  a  general  philosophy  favoring 
a  sort  of  "creative  evolution"  in  business. 
With  that  in  mind,  a  nation  must  make 
sure  that  within  its  own  borders  it  keeps 
constantly  planning  for  the  increase  of 
the  wants  and  the  buying  powers  of  all  its 
groups  as  well  as  their  productive  powers, 
and  that  outside  its  borders  it  also  works 
toward  raising  new  peoples  up  to  the  level 
of  civilized  wanters  and  buyers.    If  the 


results  of  such  a  process  are  shared  with 
anything  like  fairness  between  producers, 
distributors,  and  consumers  the  process 
becomes  a  beneficent  circle  with  limitless 
and  inspiriting  possibilities.  Rightly  de- 
veloped, such  a  process  would  save  the 
world  from  the  fear  of  war;  for  it  would 
favor  among  the  nations  the  growth  of 
much  the  same  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry 
in  a  limitless  competition  to  serve  as 
brings  the  American  business  man  into 
the  comparatively  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tionships which  characterize  present-day 
American  competition  in  business. 

In  the  way  of  developing  its  internal 
productive  powers,  it  would  certainly 
seem  that  Great  Britain  should  produce  a 
larger  percentage  of  its  own  food.  Just 
what  had  happened  to  the  government's 
proposal  to  approach  this  through  the  re- 
vision of  land  taxes  no  one  seems  exactly 
to  know.  Apparently  it  is  one  of  the 
war's  casualties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  war  has  un- 
doubtedly served  to  bring  home  to  the 
authorities  the  need  for  better  technical 
and  scientific  education.  The  country's 
overvaluation  of  experience  as  compared 


Chinese  coolies  unloading  refuse  from  a  British  steamer  in  Glasgow. 

These  and  Lascars  from  India  cause  much  complaint  by  British  laborers,  who  resent  their  competition 

for  the  jobs  of  the  sea. 


Miners  returning  from  work  in  a  coal  town  in  the  Rhondda  district,  South  Wales. 

The  coal  from  this  district  is  world  famous.     When  the  ships  which  come  for  it  have  to  wait  unduly  because 

those  who  mine  it  are  unhappy,  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  declines — and 

American  products  become  too  dear. 


with  scientific  training  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  desire  of  those  already  on  the 
job  to  prevent  others  from  coming  iiito  it 
by  any  white-collared  by-pass.  But  it  is 
a  short-sighted  and  expensive  exclusion 
of  those  who  could  furnish  the  job-making 
advantages  of  the  inventor. 

Renewed  competition  with  other  na- 
tions, particularly  with  a  restored  Ger- 
many, is  likely  to  bring  home  this  need. 
Perhaps  it  will  also  bring  home  the  need 
of  a  more  sober  British  workman.  Be- 
sides improving  his  productive  abilities 
this  would  undoubtedly  permit  an  im- 
mense increase  of  the  worker's  capacities 
for  goods  consumption.  As  it  is  to-day 
there  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  citi- 
zen will  utilize  a  considerable  proportion 
of  his  increased  income  by  purchasing 
more  expensive  drinks — to  say  nothing  of 
the  possibility  that  the  lubricant  of  al- 
cohol will  lessen  his  desire  to  improve  his 
standard  of  living.      - 

With  competition  underscoring  the 
need  of  more  technical  and  commercial 
education  in  addition  to  or  in  close  con- 
junction with  college  culture,  many  uni- 


versity graduates  of  the  future  are  likely 
to  seek  careers  in  business.  In  that  case 
the  chances  are  good  that  they  will  wish 
to  do  more  than  simply  maintain  the 
manufacturing  or  other  enterprise  in  the 
same  conditions  and  within  the  same 
limits  as  inherited.  That  will  mean  some 
element  of  risk,  but  it  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  interest  to  the  man  who 
comes  into  the  business  with  a  full  quota 
of  technical  training  or  practical  philos- 
ophy itching  for  application.  That,  aided 
by  satisfactory  patent  regulations  provid- 
ing sure  rewards  for  inventive  ability, 
would  hardly  fail  to  further  the  concep- 
tion of  '^creative  business"  and  so  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  jobs,  besides  set- 
ting an  example  of  the  wisdom  of  taking 
chances  and  the  folly  of  a  people's  put- 
ting too  high  a  value  on  "playing  safe." 
As  such  it  would  go  far  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  the  democracy  of  friendly  though 
competitive  trade.  ^ 

Something  Hke  the  above  points,  with 
others,  must  be  given  thought  for  finding 
the  way  out  of  a  crowded  country — at 
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least  if  the  number  of  jobs  in  a  nation  de- 
pends to  any  large  extent  upon  other 
factors  besides  its  natural  equipment  and 
resources. 

Certainly  all  here  must  hope  that  these 
natural  resources  are  not  the  whole  of  the 
matter  of  the  abundant  job.  If  they  are, 
then  we  must  boast  considerably  less  than 
we  do  of  our  spiritual  resources^our 
''American  spirit"  of  initiative  and  prog- 
ress— besides  doing  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  have  done  as  yet  toward  con- 
serving our  natural  resources.  Whatever 
the  exact  proportions  of  the  importance 
of  the-  two  kinds  of  national  endowment, 
material  and  spiritual,  a  suggestive  treatise 
could  certainly  be  written  on  America  as 
the  land  of  enterprise  and  initiative  be- 
cause it  is  the  land  of  the  abundant  job, 
because,  in  turn,  it  is  the  land  of  prodigal 
and  abundant  nature. 

Such  a  study  would  probably  make  it 
evident  that  the  day  when  a  country's 
frontier  ends — as  ours  has  ended — is  the 
day  when  jobs  first  begin  to  grow  scarce. 
That  same  day  any  nation  will  do  well  to 
begin  to  think  more  carefully  both  of  the 
use  of  its  internal  resources  of  nature  and 
also  of  the  need  of  fitting  itself  for  entering 
world  commerce.  On  that  day  it  should 
organize  to  conserve  its  natural  resources 
as  its  chief  internal  job  reservoirs  and  to 
create  other  jobs  at  home  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  needs  of  those  who  still 
live  on  the  world's  frontiers.  Such  a  na- 
tion, it  goes  without  saying,  should  throw 
aside  the  childlike  ''frontierism"  with 
which  it  says  to  all  the  world:  ''You  take 
care  of  yourself  and  let  us  alone." 

Our  national  life  cannot  be  lived  that 
way — no  successful  national  life  where  the 
frontier  is  ended  can.    The  restlessness  of 


my  South  Wales  miner  friends  made  them 
bring  up  a  minimum  of  coal.  That  rest- 
lessness was  to  some  extent  the  result  of 
the  restlessness  of  the  workers  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Continent,  where  men  by 
thousands  and  thousands  have  no  jobs 
to-day — also  no  credit  for  buying  coal 
from  Wales.  Because  of  the  combined 
unhappiness  and  unproductiveness  of 
them  all,  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling 
went  down.  Because  it  went  down  Amer- 
ican automobiles  became  too  expensive 
for  a  British  citizen.  Because  of  the  can- 
cellations which  followed,  thousands  of 
workers  had  to  be  released  from  their  jobs 
in  Detroit  and  other  cities  in  this  coun- 
try. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  which  it  would 
seem  that  we  should  learn  from  Britain 
several  things.  First,  the  supreme  wis- 
dom of  devoting  ourselves  to  the  careful 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  as 
a  chief  storehouse  of  our  jobs.  Secondly, 
to  devote  ourselves  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  industry  and  a  commerce  which  will 
offer  to  every  individual  in  it  the  maxi- 
mum of  individual  opportunity  to  ''get 
on"  and  to  make  the  most  of  himself  as  a 
person  and  a  citizen  among  other  growing 
persons  and  citizens,  and  incidentally  as 
a  producer  and  a  consumer  to  enjoy  with 
others  the  highest  feasible  standard  of 
living.  Thirdly,  to  acknowledge  that  in 
neither  of  these  efforts  can  we  pull  our- 
selves up  by  our  own  boot-straps. 

Good  advice  in  this  connection  came 
from  one  of  my  friends  on  a  London  dock: 

"It's  'awnd  in  'awnd — thot's  the  wye 
thot  you  Johnnie  Browns  over  there 
'awnd  we  Johnnie  Bulls  over  'ere  should 
go.  Thot's  the  wye,  I  sye,  to  myke  things 
work  out  right  fer  the  whool  of  oos  ! " 
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T  was  a  sad  change  to  the 
three  young  American 
children  to  settle  in  Dres- 
den in  two  German  fami- 
nes, after  the  care-free  and 
stimulating  experiences  of 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Our  wise  par- 
ents, however,  realized  that  a  whole  year 
of  irregularity  was  a  serious  mistake  in  that 
formative  period  of  our  lives,  and  they  also 
wished  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  give 
us  every  educational  advantage  during 
our  twelve  months'  absence  from  home 
and  country.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
that  the  two  boys  should  be  placed  in  the 
family  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Minckwitz, 
while  I,  a  very  lone  and  homesick  small 
girl,  was  put  with  some  kind  but  far  too 
elderly  people.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Wack- 
ernagel.  This  last  arrangement  was  sup- 
posed to  be  advantageous,  so  that  the 
brothers  and  sister  should  not  speak  too 
much  English  together.  The  kind  old 
professor  and  his  wife  and  the  daughters, 
who  seemed  to  the  little  girl  of  eleven 
years  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  (although 
only  about  forty  years  of  age),  did  all  that 
was  in  their  power  to  lighten  the  ago- 
nized longing  in  the  child's  heart  for  her 
mother  and  sister  but  to  no  avail,  for  I 
write  to  my  mother,  who  had  gone  to 
Carlsbad  for  a  cure:  "I  was  perfectly 
miserable  and  very  much  unstrung  when 
Aunt  Lucy  wrote  to  you  that  no  one  could 
mention  your  name  or  I  would  instantly 
begin  to  cry.  Oh  !  Mother  darling,  some- 
times I  feel  that  I  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  follow  a 
motto  which  Father  wrote  to  me,  '  Try  to 
have  the  best  time  you  can.'    I  should  be 


very  sorry  to  disappoint  Father  but  some- 
times I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  We  will  talk  it  over  when  you 
come.    Your  own  little  Conie." 

Poor  little  girl,  I  was  trying  to  be  noble; 
for  my  father,  who  had  been  obUged  to  re- 
turn to  America  for  business  reasons,  had 
impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  to  spend 
part  of  the  summer  in  a  German  family 
and  thus  learn  the  language  was  an  un- 
usual opportunity,  and  one  that  must  be 
seized  upon.  My  spirit  was  willing,  but 
my  flesh  was  very,  very  weak,  and  the  age 
of  the  kind  people  with  whom  I  had  been 
placed,  the  strange,  dreadful,  black  bread, 
the  meat  that  was  given  only  as  a  great 
treat  after  it  had  been  boiled  for  soup — 
everything,  in  fact,  conduced  to  a  feeling 
of  great  distance  from  the  lovely  land  of 
buckwheat  cakes  and  rare  steak,  not  to 
mention  the  separation  from  the  beloved 
brothers  whom  I  was  allowed  to  see  only 
at  rare  intervals  during  the  week.  The 
consequence  was  that  very  soon  my 
mother  came  back  to  Dresden  in  answer 
to  the  pathos  of  my  letters,  for  I  found  it 
impossible  to  follow  that  motto,  so  char- 
acteristic of  my  father,  "Try  to  have  the 
best  time  you  can."  I  began  to  sicken 
very  much  as  the  Swiss  mountaineers  are 
said  to  lose  their  spirits  and  appetites 
when  separated  from  their  beloved  moun- 
tains; so  my  mother  persuaded  the  kind 
Minckwitz  family  to  take  me  under  their 
roof,  as  well  as  my  brothers,  and  from 
that  time  forth  there  was  no  more  melan- 
choly, no  bursting  into  poetic  dirges  con- 
stantly celebrating  the  misery  of  a  young 
American  in  a  German  family. 

From  the  time  that  I  was  allowed  to  be 
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part  of  the  Minckwitz  family  everything 
seemed  to  be  fraught  with  interest  and 
many  pleasures  as  well  as  with  systematic 
good  hard  work.  In  these  days,  when  the 
word  ''German"  has  almost  a  sinister 
sound  to  the  ears  of  an  American,  I 
should  like  to  speak  with  affectionate  re- 
spect of  that  German  family  in  which  the 
three  little  American  children  passed  sev- 
eral happy  months.  The  members  of  the 
family  were  typically  Teutonic  in  many 
ways:  the  Herr  Hofsrath  was  the  kindli- 
est of  creatures,  and  his  rubicund,  smil- 
ing wife  paid  him  the  most  loving  court; 
the  three  daughters — gay,  well-educated, 
and  very  temperamental  young  women — 
threw  themselves  into  the  work  of  teach- 
ing us  with  a  hearty  will,  a  will  which  met 
with  real  response  from  us,  as  that  kind 
of  effort  invariably  does.  Our  two  cousins, 
the  same  little  cousins  who  had  shared 
the  happy  summer  memories  of  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  when  we  were  much  younger, 
were  also  in  Dresden  with  their  mother, 
Mrs.  Stuart  Elliott,  the  "Aunt  Lucy"  re- 
ferred to  frequently  in  our  letters.  Aunt 
Lucy  was  bravely  facing  the  results  of  the 
sad  Civil  War,  and  her  only  chance  of  giv- 
ing her  children  a  proper  education  was 
to  take  them  to  a  foreign  country  where 
the  possibility  of  good  schools,  combined 
with  inexpensive  living,  suited  her  de- 
pleted income.  Her  little  apartment  on 
Sunday  afternoons  was  always  open  to 
us  all,  and  there  we  five  little  cousins 
formed  the  celebrated  ''D.  L.  A.  C." 
(Dresden  Literary  American  Club  !) 

On  June  2nd  I  wrote  to  my  friend 
"Edie":  "We  five  children  have  gotten 
up  a  club  and  meet  every  Sunday  at  Aunt 
Lucy's,  and  read  the  poetry  and  stories 
that  we  have  written  during  the  week. 
When  the  book  is  all  done,  we  will  sell 
the  book  either  to  mother  or  Aunt  Annie 
and  divide  the  money ;  (although  on  erudi- 
tion bent,  still  of  commercial  mind!).  / 
am  going  to  write  poetry  all  the  time. 
My  first  poem  was  called  '  A  Sunny  Day 
in  June.'  Next  time  I  am  going  to  give 
'The  Lament  of  an  American  in  a  Ger- 
man Family.'  It  is  an  entirely  different 
style  I  assure  you."  The  "different 
style"  is  so  very  poor  that  I  refrain  from 
quoting  that  illustrious  poem. 

The  work  for  the  D.  L.  A.  C.  proved 
to  be  a  very  entertaining  pastime  and 


great  competition  ensued.  A  motto  was 
chosen  by  "Jo^m^ie"  and  "Ellie,"  who 
were  the  wits  of  the  society.  The  motto 
was  spoken  of  with  .bated  breath  and 
mysteriously  inscribed  W.  A.  N.  A.  un- 
derneath the  mystic  signs  of  D.  L.  A.  C. 
For  many  a  long  year  no  one  but  those  in 
our  strictest  confidence  were  allowed  to 
know  that  "W.  A.  N.  A."  stood  for 
"We  Are  No  Asses."  This,  perhaps 
somewhat  untruthful  statement,  was  ob- 
jected to  originally  by  Teedie,  who  firmly 
maintained  that  the  mere  making  of  such 
a  motto  showed  that  "Johnnie"  and 
"Ellie"  were  certainly  exceptions  that 
proved  that  rule.  Teedie  himself,  strug- 
gling as  usual  with  terrible  attacks  of 
asthma  that  perpetually  undermined  his 
health  and  strength,  was  all  the  same,  be- 
tween the  attacks,  the  ring-leader  in  fun 
and  gayety  and  every  imaginable  humor- 
ous adventure.  He  was  a  slender,  over- 
grown boy  at  the  time,  and  wore  his  hair 
long  in  true  German  student  fashion,  and 
adopted  a  would-be  philosopher  type  of 
look,  effectively  enhanced  by  trousers 
that  were  outgrown,  and  coat  sleeves  so 
short  that  they  gave  him  a  "Smike"-like 
appearance.  His  contributions  to  the  im- 
mortal literary  club  were  either  serious 
and  very  accurate  from  a  natural-his- 
torical standpoint,  or  else  they  showed, 
as  comparatively  few  of  his  later  writings 
have  shown,  the  delightful  quality  of 
humor  which,  through  his  whole  busy 
life,  lightened  for  him  every  load  and 
criticism.  I  cannot  resist  giving  in  full 
the  fascinating  little  story  called  "Mrs. 
Field  Mouse's  Dinner  Party,"  in  which 
the  personified  animals  played  social 
parts,  in  the  portrayal  of  which  my 
brother  divulged  (my  readers  must  re- 
member he  was  only  fourteen)  a  knowl- 
edge of  "society"  life,  its  acrid  jealousies 
and  hypocrisies,  of  which  he  never  again 
seemed  to  be  conscious. 

MRS.   FIELD   MOUSE'S   DINNER   PARTY 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt — Aged  Fourteen 

"My  Dear,"  said  Mrs.  M.  to  Mr.  M.  one  day 
as  they  were  sitting  on  an  elegant  acorn  sofa, 
just  after  breakfast,  "My  Dear,  I  think  that  we 
really  must  give  a  dinner  party."  "A  What, 
my  love?"  exclaimed  Mr.  M.  in  a  surprised  tone. 
"A  Dinner  Party";  returned  Mrs.  M.  firmly, 
"you  have  no  objections  I  suppose?" 
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"Of  course  not,  of  course  not,"  said  Mr.  M. 
hastily,  for  there  was  an  ominous  gleam  in  his 
wife's  eye.  "But — but  why  have  it  yet  for  a 
while,  my  love?"  "Why  indeed!  A  pretty 
question !  After  that  odious  Mrs.  Frog's  great 
tea  party  the  other  evening !  But  that  is  just  it, 
you  never  have  any  proper  regard  for  your  sta- 
tion in  life,  and  on  me  involves  all  the  duty  of 
keeping  up  appearances,  and  after  all  this  is  the 
gratitude  I  get  for  it!"  And  Mrs.  M.  covered 
her  eyes  and  fell  into  hysterics  of  50  flea  power. 
Of  course,  Mr.  M.  had  to  promise  to  have  it 
whenever  she  liked. 

"Then  the  day  after  tomorrow  would  not  be 
too  early,  I  suppose?"  "My  Dear,"  remon- 
strated the  unfortunate  Mr.  M.,  but  Mrs.  M. 
did  not  heed  him  and  continued:  "You  could  get 
the  cheese  and  bread  from  Squeak,  Nibble  &  Co. 
with  great  ease,  and  the  firm  of  Brown  House 
and  Wood  Rats,  with  whom  you  have  business 
relations,  you  told  me,  could  get  the  other  nec- 
essaries." 

"But  in  such  a  short  time,"  commenced  Mr. 
M.  but  was  sharply  cut  off  by  the  lady;  "Just 
like  you,  Mr.  M. !  Always  raising  objections ! 
and  when  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  help  you!" 
Symptoms  of  hysterics  and  Mr.  M.  entirely  con- 
vinced, the  lady  continues:  "Well,  then  we  will 
have  it  the  day  after  tomorrow.  By  the  way,  I 
hear  that  Mr,  Chipmunck  has  got  in  a  new  supply 
of  nuts,  and  you  might  as  well  go  over  after 
breakfast  and  get  them,  before  they  are  bought 
by  someone  else." 

"I  have  a  business  engagement  with  Sir  But- 
terfly in  an  hour,"  began  Mr.  M.  but  stopped, 
meekly  got  his  hat  and  went  off  at  a  glance  from 
Mrs.  M.'s  eye. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  lady  called  down  her 
eldest  daughter,  the  charming  Miss  M.  and  com- 
menced to  arrange  for  the  party. 

"We  will  use  the  birch  bark  plates," — com- 
menced Mrs.  M. 

"And  the  chestnut  'tea  set,'"  put  in  her 
daughter. 

"With  the  maple  leaf  vases,  of  course,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  M. 

"And  the  eel  bone  spoons  and  forks,"  added 
Miss  M. 

"And  the  dog  tooth  knives,"  said  the  lady. 

"And  the  slate  table  cloth,"  replied  her 
daughter. 

"Where  shall  we  have  the  ball  anyhow,"  said 
Mrs.  M. 

"Why,  Mr.  Blind  Mole  has  let  his  large  sub- 
terranean apartments  and  that  would  be  the  best 
place,"  said  Miss  M. 

"Sir  Lizard's  place,  'Shady  Nook,'  which  we 
bought  the  other  day,  is  far  better  /  think,"  said 
Mrs.  M.  "But  /  don't,"  returned  her  daughter. 
"Miss  M.  be  still,"  said  her  mother  sternly,  and 
Miss  M.  was  still.  So  it  was  settled  that  the  ball 
was  to  be  held  at  'Shady  Nook.' 

"As  for  the  invitations.  Tommy  Cricket  will 
carry  them  around,"  said  Mrs.  M.  "But  who 
shall  we  have  ?  "  asked  her  daughter.  After  some 
discussion,  the  guests  were  determined  on. 
Among  them  were  all  the  Family  of  Mice  and 
Rats,  Sir  Lizard,  Mr.  Chipmunck,  Sir  Shrew,  Mrs. 
Shrew,  Mrs.  Bullfrog,  Miss  Katydid,  Sir  Grass- 
hopper, Lord  Beetle,  Mr.  Ant,  Sir  Butterfly,  Miss 


Dragonfly,  Mr.  Bee,  Mr.  Wasp,  Mr.  Hornet, 
Madame  Maybug,  Miss  Lady  Bird,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others.  Messrs.  Gloworm  and  Firefly 
agreed  to  provide  lamps  as  the  party  was  to  be 
had  at  night.  .  Mr.  M.,  by  a  great  deal  of  exer- 
tion, got  the  provisions  together  in  time,  and 
Miss  M.  did  the  same  with  the  furniture,  while 
Mrs.  M.  superintended  generally,  and  was  a  great 
bother. 

Water  Bug  &  Co.  conveyed  everything  to 
Shady  Nook,  and  so  at  the  appointed  time  every- 
thing was  ready,  and  the  whole  family,  in  their 
best  ball  dresses,  waited  for  the  visitors. 


The  first  visitor  to  arrive  was  Lady  Maybug. 
"Stupid  old  thing;  always  first,"  muttered  Mrs. 
M.,  and  then  aloud,  "How  charming  it  is  to  see 
you  so  prompt,  Mrs.  Maybug;  I  can  always  rely 
on  your  being  here  in  time." 

"Yes  Ma'am,  oh  law!  but  it  is  so  hot — oh 
law !  and  the  carriage,  oh  law !  almost  broke 
down;  oh  law !  I  did  really  think  I  never 
should  get  here — oh  law ! "  and  Mrs.  Maybug 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa;  but  the  sofa  unfor- 
tunately had  one  weak  leg,  and  as  Mrs.  Maybug 
was  no  light  weight,  over  she  went.  While  Mrs. 
M.  (inwardly  swearing  if  ever  a  mouse  swore) 
hastened  to  her  assistance,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  caused  by  this  incident.  Tommy 
Cricket  (who  had  been  hired  for  waiter  and 
dressed  in  red  trousers  accordingly)  threw  open 
the  door  and  announced  in  a  shril]  pipe,  "Nibble 
Squeak  &  Co.,  Mum,"  then  hastily  correcting 
himself,  as  be  received  a  dagger  like  glance  from 
Mrs.  M.,  "Mr.  Nibble  and  Mr.  Squeak,  Ma'am," 
and  precipitately  retreated  through  the  door. 
Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Messrs.  Nibble  and 
Squeak,  who  while  trjdng  to  look  easy  in  their 
new  clothes,  had  luckily  not  heard  the  introduc- 
tion, were  doing  their  best  to  bow  gracefully  to 
Miss  Maybug  and  Miss  Mouse,  the  respective 
mamas  of  these  young  ladies  having  pushed 
them  rapidly  forward  as  each  of  the  ladies  was 
trying  to  get  up  a  match  between  the  rich  Mr. 
Squeak  and  her  daughter,  although  Miss  M.  pre- 
ferred Mr.  Woodmouse  and  Miss  Maybug,  Mr. 
Hornet.  In  the  next  few  minutes  the  company 
came  pouring  in  (among  them  Mr.  Woodmouse, 
accompan3ang  Miss  Katydid),  at  which  sight 
Miss  M.  turned  green  with  envy,  and  after  a  very 
short  period  the  party  was  called  in  to  dinner, 
for  the  cook  had  boiled  the  hickory  nuts  too  long 
and  they  had  to  be  sent  up  immediately  or  they 
would  be  spoiled.  Mrs.  M.  displayed  great  gen- 
eralship in  the  arrangement  of  the  people,  Mr. 
Squeak  taking  in  Miss  M.,  Mr.  Hornet,  Miss 
Maybug,  and  Mr.  Woodmouse,  Miss  Katydid. 
But  now  Mr.  M.  had  invited  one  person  too 
many  for  the  plates,  and  so  Mr.  M.  had  to  do 
without  one.  At  first  this  was  not  noticed,  as 
each  person  was  seeing  who  could  get  the  most 
to  eat,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  love- 
making,  but  after  a  while.  Sir  Lizard,  (a  great 
swell  and  a  very  high  liver)  turned  round  and  re- 
marked, "Ee-aw,  I  say,  Mr.  M.,  why  don't  you 
take  something  more  to  eat?"  "Mr.  M.  is  not 
at  all  hungry  tonight,  are  you  my  dear?"  put  in 
Mrs.  M.  smiling  at  Sir  Lizard,  and  frowning  at 
Mr.  M.     "Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  replied  the 
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latter  hastily.  Sir  Lizard  seemed  disposed  to 
continue  the  subject,  but  Mr.  Moth,  (a  very 
scientific  gentleman)  made  a  diversion  by  saying, 
"Have  you  seen  my  work  on  *  Various  Antenae'? 
In  it  I  demonstrated  clearly  the  superiority  of 
feathered  to  knobbed  Antenae  and" — "Excuse 
me,  Sir,"  interrupted  Sir  Butterfly,  "but  you 
surely  don't  mean  to  say, — " 

"Excuse  me,  if  you  please,"  replied  Mr.  Moth 
sharply,  "but  I  do  mean  it,  and  if  you  read  my 
work,  you  will  perceive  that  the  rays  of  feather- 
like particles  on  the  trunk  of  the  Antenae  deriv- 
ing from  the  center  in  straight  or  curved  lines 
generally" — at  this  moment  Mr.  Moth  luckily 
choked  himself  and  seizing  the  lucky  instant, 
Mrs.  M.  rang  for  the  desert. 

There  was  a  sort  of  struggling  noise  in  the 
pantry,  but  that  was  the  only  answer.  A  second 
ring,  no  answer.  A  third  ring;  and  Mrs.  M.  rose 
in  majestic  wrath,  and  in  dashed  the  unlucky 
Tommy  Cricket  with  the  cheese,  but  alas,  while 
half  way  in  the  room,  the  beautiful  new  red 
trousers  came  down,  and  Tommy  and  cheese 
rolled  straight  into  Miss  Dragon  Fly  who  fainted 
without  any  unnecessary  delay,  while  the  noise  of 
Tommy's  howls  made  the  room  ring.  There  was 
great  confusion  immediately,  and  while  Tommy 
was  being  kicked  out  of  the  room,  and  while 
Lord  Beetle  was  emptying  a  bottle  of  rare  rosap 
over  Miss  Dragon  Fly,  in  mistake  for  water,  Mrs. 
M.  gave  a  glance  at  Mr.  M.,  which  made  him 
quake  in  his  shoes,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Provoking  thing !  now  you  see  the  good  of  no 
suspenders" — "But  my  dear,  you  told  me  not 
to  " — began  Mr.  M.,  but  was  interrupted  by  Mrs. 
M.  "Don't  speak  to  me,  you — "  but  here  Miss 
Katydid's  little  sister  struck  in  on  a  sharp  squeak. 
"Katy  kissed  Mr.  Woodmouse!"  "Katy 
didn't,"  returned  her  brother.  "Katy  did," 
"Katy  didn't,"  "Katy  did,"  "Katy  didn't." 
All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  the  crimsoning  Miss 
Katydid,  but  she  was  unexpectedly  saved  by  the 
lamps  suddenly  commencing  to  burn  blue ! 

"There,  Mr.  M. !  Now  you  see  what  you  have 
done!"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  sternly. 

"My  dear,  I  told  you  they  could  not  get 
enough  oil  if  you  had  the  party  so  early.  It  was 
your  own  fault,"  said  Mr.  M.  worked  up  to  des- 
peration. 

Mrs.  M.  gave  him  a  glance  that  would  have 
annihilated  three  millstones  of  moderate  size, 
from  its  sharpness,  and  would  have  followed  the 
example  of  Miss  Dragon  Fly,  but  was  anticipated 
by  Madame  Maybug,  who,  as  three  of  the  lamps 
above  her  went  out,  fell  into  blue  convulsions  on 
the  sofa.  As  the  whole  room  was  now  subsiding 
into  darkness,  the  company  broke  up  and  went 
off  with  some  abruptness  and  confusion,  and 
when  they  were  gone,  Mrs.  M.  turned  (by  the 
light  of  one  bad  lamp)  an  eagle  eye  on  Mr.  M. 
and  said — ,  but  we  will  now  draw  a  curtain  over 
the  harrowing  scene  that  ensued  and  say, 

"Good  Bye." 

"Teedie"  not  only  indulged  in  the  free 
play  of  fancy  such  as  the  above,  but 
wrote  with  extraordinary  system  and 
regularity  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  his 
mother  and  father,  and  perhaps  these 


letters,  written  in  the  far-away  Dresden 
atmosphere,  show  more  conclusively  than 
almost  any  others  the  character,  the 
awakening  mind,  the  forceful  mentality 
of  the  young  and  delicate  boy.  On  May 
29,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  a  very  pa- 
rental letter  about  his  homesick  little 
sister  who  had  not  yet  been  taken  from 
the  elderly  family  in  which  she  was  so 
unhappy,  he  drops  into  a  lighter  vein  and 
says:  "I  have  overheard  a  good  deal  of 
Minckwitz  conversation  which  they  did 
not  think  I  understood;  Father  was  con- 
sidered *very  pretty'  {sehr  hUhsch)  and 
his  German  'exceedingly  beautiful,' 
neither  of  which  statements  I  quite  agree 
with."  And  a  week  or  two  later,  writing 
to  his  father,  he  describes,  after  referring 
casually  to  a  bad  attack  of  asthma,  an 
afternoon  of  tag  and  climbing  trees,  sup- 
per out  in  the  open  air,  and  long  walks 
through  the  green  fields  dotted  with  the 
blue  cornflowers  and  brilliant  red  poppies. 
True  to  his  individual  tastes,  he  says: 
"When  I  am  not  studying  my  lessons  or 
out  walking  I  spend  all  my  time  in  trans- 
lating natural  history,  wrestling  with 
Richard,  a  young  cousin  of  the  Minck- 
witz' whom  I  can  throw  as  often  as  he 
throws  me,  and  I  also  sometimes  cook, 
although  my  efforts  in  the  culinary  art 
are  really  confined  to  grinding  coffee, 
beating  eggs  or  making  hash,  and  such 
light  labors."  Later  he  writes  again: 
"The  boxing  gloves  are  a  source  of  great 
amusement;  you  ought  to  have  seen  us 
after  our  'rounds'  yesterday."  The  fore- 
going "rounds"  were  described  even  more 
graphically  by  "Ellie"  in  a  letter  to  our 
uncle,  Mr.  Gracie,  as  follows:  "Father, 
you  know,  sent  us  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves 
apiece  and  Teedie,  Johnnie,  and  I  have 
had  jolly  fun  with  them.  Last  night  in  a 
round  of  one  minute  and  a  half  with 
Teedie,  he  got  a  bloody  nose  and  I  got  a 
bloody  mouth,  and  in  a  round  with 
Johnnie,  I  got  a  bloody  mouth  again  and 
he  a  pair  of  purple  eyes.  Then  Johnnie 
gave  Teedie  another  bloody  nose.  [The 
boys  by  this  time  seemed  to  have  multi- 
plied their  features  indefinitely  with  more 
purple  eyes !]  We  do  enjoy  them  so ! 
Boxing  is  one  of  Teedie's  and  my  favor- 
ite amusements;  it  is  such  a  novelty  to  be 
made  to  see  stars  when  it  is  not  night." 
No  wonder  that  later  "  EUie"  contributed 
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what  I  called  in  one  of  my  later  letters  a 
''tragical"  article  called  "Bloody  Hand" 
for  the  D.  L.  A.  C,  perhaps  engendered 
by  the  memory  of  all  those  bloody  mouths 
and  noses. 

"Teedie"  himself,  in  writing  to  his 
Aunt  Annie,  describes  himself  as  a 
''bully  boy  with  a  black  eye,"  and  in  the 
same  letter,  which  seems  to  be  in  answer 
to  one  in  which  this  devoted  aunt  had 


proach  a  refractory  female,  mouse  in 
hand,  corner  her,  and  bang  the  mouse 
very  near  her  face  until  she  was  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  wickedness  of 
her  actions.  Here  is  a  view  of  such  a 
scene.  I  am  getting  along  very  well  with 
German  and  studying  really  hard.  Your 
loving  T.  R.,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of 
Roosevelt  Museum.  (Shall  I  soon  hail 
you  as  a  brother,  I  mean  sister  member 
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described  an  unusual  specimen  to  interest 
him,  he  says:  "Dear  darling  little  Nancy: 
I  have  received  your  letter  concerning 
the  wonderful  animal  and  although  the 
fact  of  your  having  described  it  as  having 
horns  and  being  carnivorous  has  oc- 
casioned me  grave  doubts  as  to  your 
veracity,  yet  I  think  in  course  of  time  a 
meeting  may  be  called  by  the  Roosevelt 
Museum  and  the  matter  taken  into  con- 
sideration, although  this  will  not  happen 
until  after  we  have  reached  America. 
The  Minckwitz  family  are  all  splendid 
but  very  superstitious.  My  scientific 
pursuits  cause  the  family  a  good  deal  of 
consternation. 

"My  arsenic  was  confiscated  and  my 
mice  thrown  (with  the  tongs)  out  of  the 
window.    In  cases  like  this  I  would  ap- 


of  the  Museum?)"  Evidently  the  car- 
nivorous animal  with  horns  was  a  step- 
ping-stone, to  membership  in  the  exclu- 
sive Roosevelt  Museum ! 

The  Dresden  memories  include  many 
happy  excursions,  happy  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  sometimes  taken  be- 
cause of  poor  "Teedie's"  severe  attacks 
of  asthma.  On  June  29th  he  writes  his 
father:  "I  have  a  conglomerate  of  good 
news  and  bad  news  to  report  to  you;  the 
former  far  outweighs  the  latter,  however. 
I  am  at  present  suffering  from  a  slight  at- 
tack of  asthma.  However,  it  is  only  a 
small  attack  and  except  for  the  fact  that 
I  cannot  speak  without  blowing  like  an 
abridged  hippopotamus,  it  does  not  in- 
convenience me  very  much.  We  are  now 
studying  hard  and  everything  is  system- 
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atized.  Excuse  my  writing,  the  asthma 
has  made  my  hand  tremble  awfully." 
The  asthma  which  he  makes  so  light  of 
became  unbearable  and  the  next  letter,  on 
June  30  from  the  Bastei  in  Saxon  Switzer- 
land, says:  "You  will  doubtless  be  sur- 
prised at  the  heading  of  this  letter,  but  as 
the  asthma  did  not  get  any  better,  I  con- 
cluded to  come  out  here.  Elliott  and 
Corinne  and  Fraulein  Anna  and  Fraulein 
Emma  came  with  me  for  the  excursion. 
We  started  in  the  train  and  then  got  out 
at  a  place  some  distance  below  these 
rocks  where  we  children  took  horses  and 
came  up  here,  the  two  ladies  following  on 
foot.  The  scenery  on  the  way  and  all 
about  here  was  exceedingly  bold  and 
beautiful.  All  the  mountains,  if  they 
deserve  the  name  of  mountains,  have 
scarcely  any  gradual  decline.  They  de- 
scend abruptly  and  precipitously  to  the 
plain.  In  fact,  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains in  most  parts  are  bare  while  the 
tops  are  covered  with  pine  forests  with 
here  and  there  jagged  conical  peaks  ris- 
ing from  the  foliage.  There  are  no  long 
ranges,  simply  a  number  of  sharp  high 
hills  rising  from  a  green  fertile  plain 
through  which  the  river  Elbe  wanders. 
You  can  judge  from  this  that  the  scenery 
is  really  magnificent.  I  have  been  walk- 
ing in  the  forests  collecting  butterflies.  I 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  differ- 
ence between  the  animal  life  of  these  for- 
ests and  the  palm  groves  of  Egypt,  (auld 
lang  syne  now).  Although  this  is  in  one 
of  the  wildest  parts  of  Saxony  and  South 
Germany,  yet  I  do  not  think  the  pro- 
portion is  as  much  as  one  here  for  twenty 
there  or  around  Jericho,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  proportion  of  species  is  even 
greater, — still  the  woods  are  by  no  means 
totally  devoid  of  inhabitants.  Most  of 
these  I  had  become  acquainted  with  in 
Syria,  and  a  few  in  Egypt.  The  only 
birds  I  had  not  seen  before  were  a  jay 
and  a  bullfinch." 

The  above  letter  shows  how  true  the 
boy  was  to  his  marked  tastes  and  his  close 
observation  of  nature  and  natural  history  ! 

After  his  return  from  the  Bastei  my 
brother's  asthma  was  somewhat  less 
troublesome,  and,  to  show  the  vital  qual- 
ity which  could  never  be  downed,  I  quote 
a  letter  from  "EUie"  to  his  aunt:  "Sud- 
denly an  idea  has  got  hold  of  Teedie  that 
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we  did  not  know  enough  German  for  the 
time  that  we  have  been  here,  so  he  has 
asked  Miss  Anna  to  give  him  larger  les- 
sons and  of  course  I  could  not  be  left  be- 
hind so  we  are  working  harder  than  ever  in 
our  lives."  How  wonderful  the  evidence 
of  leadership  is  in  this  young  boy  of  not 
yet  fifteen,  who  already  inspires  his 
pleasure-loving  little  brother  to  work 
"harder  than  ever  before  in  our  lives." 
Many  memories  crowd  back  upon  me  as  I 
think  of  those  days  in  the  kind  German 
family.  The  two  sons,  Herr  Oswald  and 
Herr  Ulrich,  would  occasionally  return 
from  Leipsig  where  they  were  students, 
and  always  brought  with  them  an  aroma 
of  duels  and  thrilling  excitement.  Ulrich, 
in  college,  went  by  the  nickname  of  "Der 
Rothe  Herzog,"  The  Red  Duke,  the  ap- 
pellation being  applied  to  him  on  account 
of  his  scarlet  hair,  his  equally  rubicund 
face,  and  a  red  gash  down  the  left  side  of 
his  face  from  the  sword  of  an  antagonist. 
Oswald  had  a  very  extraordinary  expres- 
sion due  to  the  fact  that  the  tip  end  of  his 
nose  had  been  nearly  severed  from  his 
face  in  one  of  these  same,  apparently, 
every-day  affairs,  and  the  physician  who 
had  restored  the  injured  feature  to  its 
proper  environment  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  sewing  it  a  little  on  the  bias, 
which  gave  this  kind  and  gentle  young 
man  a  very  sinister  expression.  In  spite 
of  their  practice  in  the  art  of  duelling  and 
a  general  ferocity  of  appearance,  they 
were  sentimental  to  the  last  extent,  and 
many  a  time  when  I  have  been  asked  by 
Herr  Oswald  and  Herr  Ulrich  to  read 
aloud  to  them  from  the  dear  old  books 
"Gold  Elsie"  or  "Old  Mam'selle's  Se- 
cret," they  would  fall  upon  the  sofa  be- 
side me  and  dissolve  in  tears  over  any 
melancholy  or  romantic  situation.  Their 
sensibilities  and  sentimentalities  were 
perfectly  incomprehensible  to  the  some- 
what matter-of-fact  and  distinctly  cour- 
ageous trio  of  young  Americans,  and  while 
we  could  not  understand  the  spirit  which 
made  them  willing,  quite  casually,  to  cut 
off  each  other's  noses,  we  could  even  less 
understand  their  lachrymose  response  to 
sentimental  tales  and  their  genuine  terror 
should  a  thunder-storm  occur.  *'Ellie" 
describes  in  another  letter  how  all  the 
family,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  be- 
cause of  a  sudden  thunder-storm,  crawled 
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in  between  their  mattresses  and  woke  the 
irrelevant  and  uninterested  small  Amer- 
icans from  their  slumbers  to  incite  them 
to  the  same  attitude  of  mind  and  body. 
His  description  of  Teedie  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  very  amusing,  for  he  says: 
^'Teedie  woke  up  only  for  one  minute, 
turned  over  and  said,  'Oh — it's  raining 
and  my  hedgehog  will  be  all  spoiled.'  " 
He  was  speaking  of  a  hedgehog  that  he 
had  skinned  the  day  before  and  hung  out 
of  his  window,  but  even  his  hedgehog  did 
not  keep  him  awake  and,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  frightened  Minckwitz 
family,  he  fell  back  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

In  spite  of  the  sentimentalities,  in  spite 

of  the  racial  differences  of  attitude  about 

many  things,  the  American  children  owe 

much  to  the  hterary  atmosphere  that  sur- 
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rounded  the  family  life  of  their  kind  Ger- 
man friends.  In  those  days  in  Dresden 
the  most  beautiful  representations  of 
Shakespeare  were  given  in  German,  and, 
as  the  hour  for  the  theatre  to  begin  was  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  plays  were 
finished  by  nine  o'clock,  many  were  the 
evenings  when  we  enjoyed  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  "Twelfth  Night," 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  many 
more  of  Shakespeare's  wonderful  fanci- 
ful creations,  given  as  they  were  with  un- 
usual sympathy  and  ability  by  the  actors 
of  the  German  Theatre. 

Perhaps  because  of  our  literary  studies 
and  our  ever-growing  interest  in  our  own 
efforts  in  the  famous  Dresden  Literary 
American  Club,  we  decided  that  the  vol- 
ume  which   became   so  precious   to  us 
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should,  after  all,  have  no  commercial 
value,  and  in  July  I  write  to  my  aunt 
the  news  which  I  evidently  feel  will  be  a 
serious  blow  to  her — that  we  have  de- 
cided that  we  cannot  sell  the  famous 
poems  and  stories  gathered  into  that  im- 
mortal volume ! 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  Dresden 
and  my  mother  hurriedly  took  us  to  the 
Engadine,  and  there,  at  Samaden,  we 
lived  somewhat  the  life  of  our  beloved 
Madison  and  Hudson  River  days.  Our 
cousin  John  Elliott  accompanied  us,  and 
the  three  boys  and  their  ardent  little 
follower,  myself,  spent  endless  happy 
hours  in  climbing  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, only  occasionally  recalled  by  the 
lenient  "Fraulein  Anna"  to  what  were 


already  almost  forgotten  Teutonic  stud- 
ies. Later  we  returned  to  Dresden,  and 
in  spite  of  the  longing  in  our  patriotic 
young  hearts  to  be  once  more  in  the  land 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  I  remember  that 
we  all  parted  with  keen  regret  from  the 
kind  family  who  had  made  their  little 
American  visitors  so  much  at  home. 

A  couple  of  letters  from  Theodore, 
dated  September  21  and  October  5,  bring 
to  a  close  the  experiences  in  Dresden, 
and  show  in  a  special  way  the  boy's 
humor  and  the  original  incUnation  to  the 
quaint  drawings  which  have  become  fa- 
mihar  to  the  American  people  through 
the  book,  lately  published,  called  "Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Chil- 
dren." On  September  21,  1873,  he  writes 
to  his  older  sister:    **My  dear  darling 
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Bamie, — I  wrote  a  letter  on  the  receipt  of 
yours,  but  Corinne  lost  it  and  so  I  write 
this.  Health;  good.  Lessons;  good. 
Play  hours;  bad.  Appetite;  good.  Ac- 
counts; good.  Clothes;  greasy.  Shoes; 
holey.  Hair;  more  'a-la-Mop'  than 
ever.  Nails;  dirty,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing an  ink  bottle  upset  over  them.  Li- 
brary; beautiful.  Museum;  so  so.  Club; 
splendid. ,  Our  journey  home  from  Sama- 
den  was  beautiful,  except  for  the  fact  that 
we  lost  our  keys  but  even  this  incident 
was  not  without  its  pleasing  side.  I  rea- 
soned philosophically  on  the  subject;  I 
said:  'Well,  everything  is  for  the  best. 
For  example,  if  I  cannot  use  my  tooth 
brush  tonight,  at  least,  I  cannot  forget  it 
tomorrow  morning.  Ditto  with  comb  and 
night  shirt.'  In  these  efforts  of  high  art, 
I  have  taken  particular  care  to  imitate 
truthfully  the  Chignons,  bustles,  grease- 
spots,  bristles,  and  especially  my  own 
mop  of  hair.  The  other  day  I  much  hor- 
rified the  female  portion  of  the  Minck- 
witz  Tribe  by  bringing  home  a  dead  bat. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  they  thought  I 
intended  to  use  it  as  some  sorcerer's 
charm  to  injure  a  foe's  constitution,  mind 
and  appetite.  As  I  have  no  more  news  to 
write,  I  will  close  with  some  illustrations 
on  the  Darwinian  theory.  Your  brother 
— Teedie." 

The  last  letter,  on  October  5,  was  to 
his  mother,  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
''Corinne  has  been  sick  but  is  now  well, 
at  least,  she  does  not  have  the  same  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  a  half-starved  raccoon 
as  she  did  in  the  severe  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease." After  a  humorous  description  of  a 
German  conversation  between  several 
members  of  his  aunt's  family,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  "further  illustrations  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory"  and  closes  his  letter  by 
signing  himself  ''Your  affectionate  son, 
Cranibus  Giraffinus." 

Shortly  before  leaving  Dresden  I  had 
my  twelfth  birthday  and  the  Minckwitz 
clan  made  every  effort  to  make  it  a  gay 
festival,  but  perhaps  the  gift  which  I 
loved  best  was  a  letter  received  that  very 
morning  from  my  beloved  father ;  and  in 
closing  this  brief  account  of  those  days 
spent  in  Germany,  because  of  his  wise  de- 
cision to  broaden  our  young  horizons  by 
new  thoughts  and  new  studies,  I  wish 
once  more,  as  I  have  done  several  times 


in  these  pages,  to  quote  from  his  words  to 
the  little  girl  in  whom  he  was  trying  to 
instil  his  own  beautiful  attitude  toward 
life:  "Remember  that  almost  every  one 
will  be  kind  to  you  and  will  love  you  if  you 
are  only  wilhng  to  receive  their  love  and 
are  unselfish  yourself.  Unselfishness,  you 
know,  is  the  virtue  that  I  put  above  all 
others,  and  while  it  increases  so  much  the 
enjoyment  of  those  about  you,  it  adds  in- 
finitely more  to  your  own  pleasure.  Your 
future,  in  fact,  depends  very  much  upon 
the  cultivation  of  unselfishness,  and  I 
know  that  my  darling  little  girl  wishes  to 
practise  this  quality,  but  I  do  wish  to  im- 
press upon  you  its  importance.  As  each 
year  passes  by,  we  ought  to  look  back  to 
see  what  we  have  accomplished,  and  also 
look  forward  to  the  future  to  make  up  for 
any  deficiencies,  showing  thus  a  jjeter- 
mination  to  do  better,  not  wasting  time 
in  vain  regrets."  In  many  ways  these 
words  of  my  father,  written  when  we  were 
so  young  and  so  malleable,  and  impressed 
upon  us  by  his  ever-encouraging  example, 
became  one  of  the  great  factors  in  making 
my  brother  into  the  type  of  man  who  will 
always  be  remembered  for  that  unselfish- 
ness instilled  into  him  by  his  father,  and 
for  the  determination  to  do  better  each 
day  of  his  life  without  vain  regret  for  what 
was  already  beyond  recall. 

OYSTER  BAY — THE  HAPPY  LAND  OF  WOODS 
AND  WATERS 

After  our  return  to  America  the  winter 
of  1874  was  passed  at  our  new  home  at 
6  West  57th  Street.  My  brother  was 
still  considered  too  dehcate  to  send  to  a 
boatrding-school,  and  various  tutors  were 
engaged  for  his  education,  in  which  my 
brother  Elliott  and  I  shared.  Friendships 
of  various  kinds  were  begun  and  aug- 
mented, especially  the  friendship  between 
the  little  girl  Edith  Carow,  our  babyhood 
friend,  and  another  little  girl,  Frances 
Theodora  Smith,  now  Mrs.  James  Rus- 
sell Parsons,  to  whose  friendship  and 
comprehension  my  brother  always  turned 
with  affectionate  appreciation.  Inspired 
by  the  Dresden  Literary  American 
Club,  the  female  members  of  our  little 
coterie  formed  a  circle  known  by  the 
name  of  P.  O.  R.  E.,  to  which  the  "boys" 
were  admitted  on  rare  occasions.  The 
P.  0.  R.  E.  had  also  literary  ambitions, 
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and  they  proved  a  fit  sequel  to  the  erudi- 
tionary  D.  L.  A.  C,  which  originated  in 
the  German  family ! 

The  summer  of  1874  proved  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  the  happiest  summers  of 
our  lives,  as  my  father  decided  to  join  the 
colony  which  had  been  started  by  his 
family  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  and 
we  rented  a  country  place  which,  much 
to   the   amusement   of   our   friends,  we 


named  "Tranquillity."  Anything  less 
tranquil  than  that  happy  home  at  Oyster 
Bay  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Endless 
young  cousins  and  friends  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  kind  of  varied  interest  al- 
ways filled  the  simple  rooms  and  shared 
the  delightful  and  unconventional  life 
which  we  led  in  that  enchanted  spot. 
Again  I  cannot  say  too  much  of  the  way 
in  which  our  parents  allowed  us  liberty 
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without  license.  During  those  years — 
when  Theodore  was  fifteen,  sixteen,  and 
seventeen — every  special  delight  seems 
connected  with  Oyster  Bay.  We  took 
long  rides  on  horseback  through  the  lanes 
then  so  seemingly  remote,  so  far  from  the 
thought  of  the  broad  highways  which 
now  are  traversed  by  thousands  of  mo- 
tors, but  were  then  the  scenes  of  picnics 
and  every  imaginable  spree.    Our  parents 


obhged  to  answer  the  question  and  bring 
in  the  word  in  a  verse.  Amongst  my 
papers  I  find  some  of  the  old  poetic  ef- 
forts of  those  happy  summer  days.  One 
is  dated  Plum  Point,  Oyster  Bay,  1875. 
I  remember  the  day  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day; Theodore,  who  loved  to  row  in  the 
hottest  sun,  over  the  roughest  water,  in  the 
smallest  boat,  had  chosen  his  friend  Edith 
as  a  companion;  my  cousin  West  Roose- 
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September  21,  1875. 


encouraged  all  mental  and  physical  activ- 
ity and  having,  as  I  say,  a  large  circle  of 
young  cousins  settled  around  us,  we  were 
never  at  a  loss  for  companionship.  One 
of  our  greatest  delights  was  to  take  the 
small  rowboats  with  which  we  were  pro- 
vided and  row  away  for  long  days  of 
happy  leisure  to  what  then  seemed  a 
somewhat  distant  spot  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bay,  called  Yellow  Banks,  where 
we  would  have  our  picnic  lunch  and  climb 
the  famous  Cooper's  Bluff,  and  read  aloud 
or  indulge  in  poetry  contests  and  games 
which  afforded  us  infinite  amusement. 
One  of  our  favorite  games  was  called 
Crambo.  We  each  wrote  a  question  and 
each  wrote  a  word,  then  all  the  words  were 
put  into  one  hat  and  all  the  questions  \w\.% 
another,  and  after  each  child  had  drawn 
a  question  and  a  word,  he  or  she  was 


velt,  the  "Jimmie"  of  earlier  childhood, 
whose  love  of  science  and  natural  history 
was  one  of  the  joys  that  Theodore  found 
in  his  companionship,  took  as  his  com- 
panion my  friend  Fannie  Smith,  now 
Mrs.  Parsons,  and  my  brother  Elliott  and 
I  made  up  the  happy  six.  Lying  on  the 
soft  sand  of  the  Point  after  a  jolly  lunch- 
eon, we  played  our  favorite  game,  and 
Theodore  drew  the  question:  "Why  does 
West  enjoy  such  a  dirty  picnic?"  The 
word  which  he  drew  was  "golosh,"  and 
written  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper  in 
his  own  boyish  handwriting  is  his  attempt 
to  assimilate  the  query  and  the  word ! 

"Because  it  is  his  nature  to, 
He  finds  his  idyl  in  the  dirt, 
And  if  you  do  not  sympathize  but  find  yours  in 

some  saucy  flirt, 
Why  that  is  your  affair  you  know, 


^■^ccuae  t^t  -tA.  -^  '^o.tZk^  ^ 


C^MT 


(r)y/od^ 


cJictM/yiA    o 


Facsimile  of  verses  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  a  favorite  game. 

It's  like  the  choosing  a  golosh,  career.     My  father  had   many   serious 

Foz^  doat  upon  a  pretty  face,  ^^jj^g  ^j^j^  j^jj^  ^^^  ^j^^  subject.     He  im- 

fl^e  takes  to  carrots  and  hog- wash.  ,  ,,      ,            '^i   ^i     r     i-       .i     ^   -i-i 

pressed  the  boy  with  the  leeling  that,  if  he 

Perhaps  this  sample  of  early  verse  may  should  thus  decide  upon  a  career  which 

have  led  him  later  into  other  paths  than  of  necessity  could  not  be  lucrative,  it 

poetry !  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  the 

We  did  not  always  indulge  in  anything  pleasures  of  which  our  parents'  environ- 
as  light  and  humorous  as  the  above  ex-  ment  had  enabled  us  to  partake.  My 
ample  of  poetic  fervor.  I  have  in  my  father,  however,  also  told  the  earnest 
possession  all  kinds  of  competitive  essays  young  naturalist  that  he  would  provide  a 
— on  William  Wordsworth,  "Washington  small  income  for  him,  enabling  him  to 
Irving,  and  Plutarch's  '^  Lives,"  written  live  simply,  should  he  decide  to  give  him- 
by  various  members  of  the  happy  group  self  up  to  scientific  research  work  as  the 
of  young  people  at  Oyster  Bay;  but  when  object  of  his  life.  During  all  those  sum- 
not  indulging  in  these  literary  efforts  mers  at  Oyster  Bay  and  the  winters  in 
"Teedie"  was  always  studying  his  be-  New  York  City,  before  going  to  college, 
loved,  natural  history.  At  that  time  in  ''Teedie"  worked  along  the  line  of  his 
his  life  he  became  more  and  more  deter-  chief  interest  with  a  very  definite  deter- 
mined to  take  up  this  study  as  an  actual  mination  to  devote  himself  permanently 
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My  Brother  Theodore  Roosevelt 


to  that  type  of  study.  Our  parents  real- 
ized fully  the  unusual  quality  of  their 
son,  they  recognized  the  strength  and 
power  of  his  character,  the  focussed  and 
reasoning  superiority  of  his  mentality, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  fully  realized  the 
extraordinary  quality  of  leadership  which, 
hitherto  somewhat  hampered  by  his  ill 
health,  was   later  to  prove  so  great  a 


two  boys,  and  with  his  able  assistance 
my  brother  was  well  prepared  for  Har- 
vard College,  which  he  entered  in  Sep- 
tember, 1876.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  the  puny,  delicate  child,  so  suffering 
even  three  years  befdre,  could  have 
started  his  college  life  the  peer,  from  a 
physical  standpoint,  of  any  of  his  class- 
mates.    A   light-weight   boxer,   a   swift 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  December,  1876, 
aged  eighteen. 


factor,  not  only  in  the  circle  of  his  im- 
mediate family  and  friends  but  in  the 
broader  field  of  the  whole  country.  He 
was  growing  stronger  day  by  day;  al- 
ready he  had  learned  from  those  fine 
lumbermen,  "Bill  Dow"  and  "Bill  Sew- 
all,"  who  were  his  guides  on  long  hunt- 
ing trips  in  the  Maine  woods,  how  to 
endure  hardship  and  how  to  use  his  rifle 
as  an  adept  and  his  paddle  as  an  ex- 
pert. 

His  body,  answering  to  the  insistence  of 
his  character,  was  growing  stronger  day 
by  day,  and  was  soon  to  be  an  instrument 
of  iron  to  use  in  the  future  years. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cutler  was  engaged  by  my 
parents  to  be  at  Oyster  Bay  during  these 
summers  to  superintend  the  studies  of  the 


runner,  and  in  every  way  fitted  to  take 
his  place,  physically  as  well  as  mentally, 
in  the  arena  of  college  life,  he  entered 
Harvard  College. 

In  looking  back  over  our  early  child- 
hood there  stands  out  clearly  before  me, 
as  the  most  important  asset  of  the  en- 
vironment of  our  home,  the  joy  of  life, 
combined  with  an  earnest  effort  for 
spiritual  and  intellectual  benefit.  As  I 
write  I  can  hear  my  father's  voice  call- 
ing us  to  early  "Morning  Prayers"  which 
it  was  his  invariable  custom  to  read  just 
before  breakfast.  Even  this  religious 
service  was  entered  into  with  the  same 
joyous  zest  which  my  father  had  the 
power  of  putting  into  every  act  of  his 
life,  and  he  had  imbued  us  with  the  feel- 
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ing  that  it  was  a  privilege  rather  than  a  that  when  the  boy  of  eighteen  left  Oyster 
duty  to  be  present,  and  that  also  the  Bay  that  September  afternoon  in  1876,  to 
place  of  honor  while  we  listened  to  the  take  up  the  new  life  which  the  entrance 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  the  seat  on  the  into  college  always  means  for  a  young 
sofa  between  him  and  the  end  of  the  sofa,  man,  he  took  with  him  as  the  heritage  of 
When  we  were  little  children  in  the  nurs-  his  boyhood  not  only  keen  joy  in  the 
ery,  as  he  called  to  us  to  come  to  prayers,  panorama  of  life  which  now  unrolled  be- 
there  would  be  a  universal  shout  of  "I  fore  him  but  the  sense  of  duty  to  be  per- 
speak  for  you  and  the  cubby-hole  too,"  formed,  of  opportunity  to  be  seized,  of 
the  "cubby-hole"  being  this  much-de-  high  resolve  to  be  squared  with  practical 
sired  seat;  and  as  my  brother  grew  to  and  effective  action,  all  of  which  had  been 
man's  estate  these  happy  and  yet  seri-  part  of  the  teaching  of  his  father,  the  first 
ous  memories  were  so  much  a  part  of  him  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

(To  be  continued.) 


CREATION 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

One  must  say  it;    it  presses  against  the  brain; 

It  pours  through  the  pulse  like  a  deluge  of  mad,  sweet  spring  rain; 

How  may  one  say  it — the  aching  thing  that  is  wordless,  evanescent,  concrete — 

Jubilant,  sorrowful,  trumpet- toned,  whispering;  sometimes  terrible,  sometimes 
sweet  ? 

How  may  one  trap  the  flash  of  the  wing  of  a  passing  bird? 

How  fold  the  rustle — and  then  the  stillness — of  the  forest  into  a  word? 

It  is  life.     Pushing,  singing,  dragging,  winging,  always  rushing  to  be  spoken; 

Life,  big  in  the  hop  of  a  sparrow,  in  adoring  eyes  of  a  dog — life,  tender,  fierce,  joy- 
ful, heart-broken; 

How,  when  it  floods  being,  may  we,  going  down  under  the  rolling  wave, 
many-splendored,  unswerving. 

Stand  again,  dripping  wet  with  life,  and  catch  the  glory  of  it  in  a  cupped 
palm  curving? 

How  may  one  say  it?     For  it  urges,  it  aches  in  the  nerves  to  be  said; 

Are  they  fools  then,  they  who  eagerly  shoulder  that  pressure,  and  stammer  pale 
words — so  few — and  are  dead? 

On  sweeps  the  beautiful — universal  ocean  through  racked,  inadequate  finite  souls. 

On  and  on;  and  one  paints,  and  one  writes;  such  a  little — the  fringe  of  creating; 
and  the  day  is  done;    and  on  and  on  life  rolls. 

Against  a  copper-pink  sunset  sky 

Black  laces  of  tree- tops  peacefully  lie; 

A  robin,  with  antique  art  untold,  * 

Both  light  feet  together,  is  tearing  the  mould; 

The  sea  roars  with  storms — is  dimpled  with  calms; 

A  child  runs,  shouting,  to  its  father's  arms; 

Lord,  who  are  we  to  catalogue  living? 

Yet,  Lord  of  life,  'tis  to  us  you  are  giving 

To  suffer  the  joy,  to  exult  in  the  pain  of  the  glory  of  every  day; 

To  see  the  thing,  and  to  feel  the  thing,  and  forever  be  trying. 

Till  the  day  we  are  dying. 

To  say  the  thing  some  other  way. 


A    BILLION-AND-A-HALF-DOLLAR 
EXPERIMENT   IN    GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 

By  William  E.   Hooper 


OVERNMENT  ownership 
of  railroads  and  govern- 
ment operation  are  two 
entirely  different  things. 
The  United  States  had  two 
^  years  of  government  opera- 
tion of  raihoads,  but  has  never  entered 
on  government  ownership.  Canada  has 
had  for  a  number  of  years  a  government 
owned  and  operated  raihoad — the  Inter- 
colonial— but  during  the  war  the  other 
roads,  that  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the  rail- 
road mileage  of  Canada,  remained  pri- 
vately operated.  A  situation  having 
only  incidentally  to  do  with  the  war  has 
developed  which  now  forces  on  Canada 
government  ownership  of  a  little  over 
half  of  all  the  railroad  mileage  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  experiment  in  respect  to  about 
17,000  miles  has  been  going  on  for  two 
years,  and  the  Canadian  Government  is 
now  completing  arrangements  to  take 
over  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which 
will  give  it  a  railroad  system  of  about 
24,000  miles,  and  which  will  have  cost 
the  government  about  $1,500,000,000. 
When  the  Grand  Trunk  is  formally  taken 
over,  there  will  be  just  two  large  railroad 
systems  in  Canada — the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railway  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
— the  one  owned  by  the  government  and 
the  other  by  private  investors. 

This  is  the  largest  scale  experiment  in 
government  ownership  that  has  ever 
been  undertaken  by  an  English-speaking 
people,  or,  for  that  matter,  by  a  democ- 
racy. By  far  the  most  interesting  feature 
about  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt 
to  have  private  operation  with  public 
ownership.  There  is  no  man  in  public 
life  either  in  Canada  or  the  United  States 
who  is  a  more  ardent  believer  in  private 
railroad  operation  than  the  executive 
head  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 
Furthermore,  he  probably  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  in  the  past  two  years  he  has 
achieved,  virtually,  private  operation  of 
the  government-owned  railroads. 
428 


In  the  last  analysis,  however,  this  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  lease  of  the 
government-owned  roads  to  a  private 
corporation.  This  is  not  the  form  the 
experiment  has  taken  in  Canada.  What 
has  been  done  is  this :  the  government  has 
appointed  a  board  of  directors  to  conduct 
the  management  of  its  railroad  system. 
Appointments  to  this  board  are  supposed 
to  be  absolutely  non-political,  and  a 
change  in  the  party  in  power  is  supposed 
not  to  cause  any  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Railways.  It  is  argued  that  in  England 
experts  in  certain  branches  of  govern- 
ment hold  office  under  the  title  of  per- 
manent secretary  regardless  of  changes  of 
the  political  party  in  power.  If  this  has 
been  possible  and  successful  in  England 
for  a  great  many  years — and  it  has — why 
should  it  not  be  possible  to  establish  the 
directors  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways on  the  same  non-political  basis? 
These  directors  are  representative  of  the 
more  important  geographical  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  Dominion.  The 
directors  elect  a  president  to  operate  the 
railroad  system  in  the  same  way  that  the 
directors  of  a  private  corporation  would — 
without  political  considerations.  The 
president  manages  his  road  in  the  same 
way  as  he  would  were  his  salary  being 
paid  by  a  private  corporation.  This  is 
what  is  meant  in  Canada  when  it  is  said 
that  the  Canadian  National  Railways  are 
owned  by  the  government  but  privately 
operated. 

To  form  any  judgment  as  to  how  this 
experiment  is  working  out,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  fairly  familiar  with  the  conditions 
which  led  to  its  being  undertaken. 

The  Canadian  Pacific,  which  was  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  built  in 
Canada,  while  materially  aided  through 
great  land  grants  and  otherwise  by  the 
government,  was  essentially  a  private 
enterprise.  The  private  capital  was 
raised  in  part  in  North  America.  The 
Grand  Trunk,  which  serves  only  the  mid- 
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die  eastern  provinces  and  which  has  a 
large  mileage  in  the  United  States,  was 
built  with  private  capital — largely  Eng- 
lish capital. 

That  was  the  railway  situation  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  when  D.  B.  Hanna,  who 
is  now  the  president  of  the  17,000  miles 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  be- 
gan the  operation  of  the  first  100  miles 
of  what  was  to  become  the  Canadian 
Northern — the  second  transcontinental 
railroad  built  through  Canada.  It  is  not 
germane  to  the  story,  but  interesting  in 
itself,  that  the  operating,  mechanical,  en- 
gineering, legal,  accounting,  and  traffic 
forces  of  this  100  miles  of  railroad  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  men  and  a  boy.  There 
was  only  one  locomotive,  and  the  time- 
table, with  a  touch  of  Scotch  humor,  an- 
nounced that  Number  4,  the  east-bound 
train,  would  not  leave  until  the  arrival  of 
Number  5,  the  west-bound  train.  It  may 
have  been  a  Scotch  sense  which  aided  in 
the  financial  result  obtained  in  the  first 
year.  The  gross  revenue  amounted  to 
$62,000,  and  out  of  this  $31,000  was 
saved  for  profit.  Technically  speaking, 
an  operating  ratio  of  50.  James  J.  Hill's 
roads  even  in  their  best  days  considered 
an  operating  ratio  of  60  extraordinarily 
low. 

This  100  miles  of  line  was  rapidly  ex- 
tended under  the  auspices  of  two  re- 
markably clever  contractors — William 
MacKenzie  and  Donald  Mann.  They 
became  financiers  on  a  large  scale — what 
the  American  newspaper  might  refer  to 
as  financial  wizards.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railroad  system  was  the  out- 
come of  their  efforts.  It  was  built  with 
private  capital,  raised  through  the  aid  of 
government  and  provincial  credit.  This 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  aid  by 
means  of  land  grants.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  could  have  failed  and  the  govern- 
ment could  have  taken  back  its  land  and 
been  in  no  way  directly  involved  in  the 
failure,  but  the  government  as  guarantor 
of  securities  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
could  not  let  that  company  fail  without 
repudiating  its  own  promises. 

By  the  time  the  Canadian  Northern 
was  well  under  way  railroad-building  had 
become  a  craze  in  Canada.  The  staid 
and  prosperous  Grand  Trunk  undertook 
to  build  an  extension  west,  which  in  con- 


nection with  an  extension  through  the 
eastern  provinces  which  the  govern- 
ment itself  undertook  to  build,  would 
form  a  third  Canadian  transcontinental. 
Both  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  government  lent  their 
credit,  through  the  guaranty  of  securi- 
ties to  the  company  which  built  the  west- 
ern extension,  called  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  The  understanding  was  that 
when  the  government  completed  the 
eastern  extension,  called  the  National 
Transcontinental,  the  Grand  Trunk  was 
to  operate  the  road. 

Thus,  had  the  whole  scheme  worked 
out,  there  would  have  been  three  private- 
ly operated  competing  transcontinental 
lines  in  Canada — the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Canadian  Northern,  and  the  extended 
Grand  Trunk  system,  named  in  order 
from  south  to  north.  The  scheme  broke 
down.  The  Canadian  Northern  failed  to 
earn  its  interest  charges,  and  came  again 
and  again  to  the  government  for  loans. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  could  not  earn 
its  interest  charges,  and  the  government 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  were  called  upon  to 
make  up  the  deficits.  Lastly,  the  Na- 
tional Transcontinental  proved  so  un- 
profitable that  the  Grand  Trunk  refused 
to  operate  it. 

The  government,  as  a  last  resort,  took 
over  the  ownership  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  (bought  MacKenzie's  and 
Mann's  stock)  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  and  these  roads,  together  with 
the  National  Transcontinental  and  the 
Intercolonial,  etc.,  were  two  years  ago 
formed  into  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways. The  government  refused  to  take 
the  millstone — the  unprofitable  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific — from  the  neck  of  the 
profitable  Grand  Trunk  without  some 
counter-concession  from  Grand  Trunk 
security-holders,  and  has  now  ended  by 
buying,  at  a  price  fixed  by  arbitration, 
the  Grand  Trunk  itself. 

The  organization  for  the  control  and 
management  of  this  24,000-mile  railroad 
system  is  variously  described  as  com- 
plicated and  clumsy,  and  as  simple  and 
practical.  The  reader  can  judge  for  him- 
self. 

There  is  first  the  minister  of  railways 
and  canals,  who  is  a  member  of  the  King's 
Privy  Council,  that  is,  a  member  of  the 
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government,  holding  office  only  so  long  as  motives,  one  in  charge  of  mechanical 
his  party  is  in  power.  Railroad  exten-  matters  relating  to  freight  and  passenger 
sions  and  the  building  of  new  facilities,  cars,  and  one  an  operating  man  dealing 
such  as  a  new  station,  come  under  his  with  train  movement.  The  24,000  miles 
jurisdiction.  His  relations  are  the  same  of  line  will  be  divided  into  lines  east  and 
toward  the  National  Railways  and  the  lines  west,  each  with  a  general  manager, 
Canadian  Pacific.  The  fact  that  this  and  these  lines  are  divided  into  districts 
function  of  approving  or  disapproving  each  in  charge  of  a  general  superinten- 
new-railroad  building  is  entirely  sepa-  dent  who  reports  directly  to  the  general 
rated  from  the  organization  that  manages  manager,  and  to  whom  report  the  division 
the  National  Railways  is  important.  It  superintendents.  This  is  what  is  known 
prevents  political  pressure  being  brought  as  a  divisional  organization,  and  is  the 
to  bear  on  the  National  Railways  manage-  form  most  generally  in  use  in  the  United 
ment  for  a  new  station  to  please  a  local  States.  It  differs  from  the  departmental 
politician's  constituents,  a  new  line  to  organization  in  general  use  in  England, 
increase  local  land  values,  etc.  These  principally  in  that  it  gives  the  local  man 
demands  can  be  made  in  a  way  very  hard  —  the  division  superintendent  —  fairly 
to  resist  in  a  new  country  like  Canada,  broad  authority  over  all  departments  in 
Taken  in  the  aggregate,  they  were  the  his  territory.  It  decentralizes  authority, 
cause  of  three  transcontinental  railroads  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  a  divisional 
being  built  in  Canada,  where  there  is  organization.  The  Canadian  Northern 
barely  business  enough  for  two.  At  least,  had  a  somewhat  departmentalized  divi- 
however,  political  pressure  must  be  ex-  sional  organization,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
erted  on  a  political  office-holder  and  not  had  a  departmental  organization  mod- 
on  the  directors  of  the  National  Railways,  elled  on  the  English  system, 
so  that  in  this  respect  the  government-  These  seemingly  rather  technical  de- 
owned  roads  are  under  no  special  disad-  tails  are  necessary  in  forming  any  opinion 
vantage,  as  compared  with  the  privately  as  to  possibiHties  of  success  of  this  Cana- 
owned  Canadian  Pacific.  dian  railroad  experiment.    Nearly  all  of 

Railroad  freight  and  passenger  rates  the  bad  mistakes  made  by  the  McAdoo 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rail-  administration  of  the  United  States  rail- 
way Commission,  which  is  a  body  corre-  roads  are  directly  traceable  to  the  at- 
sponding  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  tempt  to  centralize  the  management  of 
Commission  of  the  United  States.  The  260,000  miles  of  railroad  at  Washington. 
National  Railways  are  on  a  par  with  the  It  led  to  nearly  all  of  the  labor  troubles  of 
Canadian  Pacific  before  the  Railway  the  railroads,  it  led  to  the  breaking  down 
Commissioners,  and  therefore  as  regards  of  morale  and  lowering  of  individual  ef- 
rates.  Both  extensions  and  rates  are  a  ficiency  in  railroad  employees,  and,  most 
matter  of  regulation,  not  management,  in  important  of  all,  it  led  to  public  dissatis- 
Canada  as  they  are  now  under  the  Trans-  faction.  This  dissatisfaction  was  so 
portation  Act  in  the  United  States.  heartfelt  that  it  brushed  Mr.  McAdoo's 

We  come  then  to  actual  management  proposal  to  extend  government  operation 

and  operation  of  the  Canadian  National  for  two  years  aside  emphatically.    Hardly 

Railways.     Under  the  president,  who  it  a  Congressman  dared  lift  his  voice  in 

will  be  remembered  is  elected  by  the  board  favor  of  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 

of  directors,  there  are  vice-presidents  in  largely  due   to   the  measure  of  decen- 

charge  of  the  different  departments,  traf-  tralization  in  management  which  A.  H. 

fie,  operating,  legal  and  accounting,  etc.  Smith,  first    assistant    to    the   director- 

This  is  the  same  form  of  organization  general,  McAdoo,  was  able  to  preserve 

found  on  privately  owned  roads  both  in  through  dividing  the  railroads  up  into 

the  United  States  and  Canada.  regions  each  in  charge  of  a  regional  di- 

The  vice-president  in  charge  of  opera-  rector,    that    made    the    United    States 

tion  has  four  assistants — one  in  charge  of  Government's    experiment    in    railroad 

maintenance  of  roadway  and  track  and  of  operation  a  success  as  compared  with  its 

additions  and  betterments,  one  in  charge  venture    into    ship-building,    aeroplane 

of  mechanical  matters  relating  to  loco-  manufacture,  etc. 
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The  operation  of  a  300-mile  division 
of  a  railroad  must  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  operation  of  the  rest  of  the  system,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  in  essence  a  local  afifair, 
and  the  division  superintendent  must 
have  sufficient  authority  to  meet  local 
conditions.  The  organization  of  the 
Canadian  railways  has  this  principle 
plainly  in  view.  Is  it  practical  of  achieve- 
ment? 

The  Harriman  lines  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific 
formed  a  railroad  system  of  about  21,000 
miles.  This  system  was  most  success- 
fully managed  by  one  organization.  One 
man  was  at  the  head  of  it  all,  with  his 
simple  staff,  consisting  of  a  director  of 
operation,  a  director  of  traffic,  and  a  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  accounting.  The 
form  of  organization  gave  unusually 
broad  authority  and  responsibility  to  the 
local  officers,  but  what  part  of  the  success 
was  due  to  the  form  of  organization  and 
what  part  to  the  unique  genius  of  Mr. 
Harriman,  it  is  hard  to  say.  An  ag- 
gregation of  railroad  lines  nearly  as  vast 
as  that  of  the  proposed  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  has  been  successfully 
operated  under  private  management. 

Heretofore  a  discussion  of  government 
ownership  has  had  to  rest  on  comparisons 
with  private  operation  where  conditions 
have  not  been  the  same.  Now  in  Canada 
we  have  government  ownership  and 
private  ownership  competing  face  to  face 
under  identical  general  conditions.  The 
profits  that  are  made  from  the  operation 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  taken  away 
from  the  people  of  Canada,  and  go  into 
the  pockets  of  private  investors.  The 
profits  that  are  made  from  the  operation 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  goes 
back  to  the  Canadian  people.  The  rates 
on  the  two  roads  are  the  same.  There  is, 
however,  a  possibility  of  a  considerable 
difference  in  service.  One  road  may  run 
more  passenger-trains,  better  equipped, 
with  faster  schedules,  more  regularly 
lived  up  to,  than  the  other.  One  road 
may  handle  freight  much  more  expedi- 
tiously and  with  less  loss  and  damage 
than  the  other.  The  road  that  gives  the 
better  service  will  get  the  most  of  and 
the  best  of  competitive  business. 

There  has  been  much  less  well-founded 
criticism  of  the  service  of  the  Canadian 


Pacific  than  there  has  been  of  most  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States.  American 
railroad  men  very  generally  concede  that 
the  Canadian  Pacific  ranks  in  respect  to 
service  with  the  very  best  of  American 
railroads.  It  is  conceivable,  but  hardly 
likely,  that  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways will  greatly  raise  this  standard 
which  has  been  set  by  its  privately  owned 
competitor.  Assuming  that  the  service  is 
equally  good  on  the  two  roads,  then,  if 
both  earn  a  profit,  advocates  of  govern- 
ment ownership  would  have  a  most  con- 
vincing argument  in  their  favor.  Tt  js  im- 
portant to  recall  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
matured  judgment  of  the  men  on  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  of  attaining  this 
result,  that  the  best  way,  in  fact  the  only 
possible  way  to  do  so,  is  to  approximate 
as  nearly  as  possible  private  operation. 

The  experiment  is  just  in  its  beginning. 
For  two  years  17,000  miles  of  the  total 
of  24,000  miles  that  will  constitute  the 
National  Railways  has  been  operated 
in  accordance  with  these  principles.  It 
is  the  less  profitable  three-quarters  of  the 
whole,  however,  and  the  conditions  both 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
been  most  unfavorable  to  profitable  rail- 
road operation.  Canada  was  forced  to 
grant  the  same  wage  increases  that  were 
granted  by  the  McAdoo  railroad  ad- 
ministration in  the  United  States  and 
make  wages  uniform  regardless  of  local 
cost  of  living  and  local  wage-scales  in 
other  industries.  This  is  said  to  have 
borne  particularly  heavily  on  the  Na- 
tional Railways.  During  this  period,  for 
every  dollar  of  earnings  of  the  National 
Railways  there  has  been  incurred  about 
$1.10  of  expenses.  On  a  total  revenue  of 
$150,000,000  this  would  mean  a  deficit, 
which  the  Canadian  people  would  have 
to  make  up  from  taxes,  of  $15,000,000. 
But  besides  this  there  is  the  loss  of  interest 
on  the  investment.  It  is  estimated  the 
total  income  of  the  system  when  the 
Grand  Trunk  is  added  to  it  will  be  about 
$225,000,000.  The  Grand  Trunk  is 
about  breaking  even  on  revehues  and  ex- 
penses, so  that  its  inclusion  in  the  system 
will  neither  add  to  nor  subtract  much  from 
the  $15,000,000  deficit.  At  6  per  cent 
the  interest  charges  on  the  total  invest- 
ment, which  it  will  be  recalled  is  $1,500,- 
000,000,  would  be  $90,000,000;    a  total 
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yearly  loss  to  the  Canadian  people  of  ap-  seniority  rights.     The  railroad  manage- 

proximately  $100,000,000  a  year.  ment  is  insisting   that  if  a  man  takes 

Under  the  same  rates  and  with  the  public  office  he  automatically  severs  his 

same  wage-scales,  the  Canadian  Pacific  connection  with  the  railroad  company, 
has   earned   its   operating   expenses,   its        The  total  number  of  employees  on  the 

fixed  interest  charges,  and  10  per  cent  completed  system  of  the  Canadian  Na- 

profit  for  the  holders  of  its  $260,000,000  tional  Railways  will  be  about  100,000. 

common  stock.  If  these  men  were  to  be  welded  into  a 

This  comparison  is  not  meant  to  imply  political  machine  with  spokesmen  in  par- 
that  the  Canadian  National  Railways  is  liament,  they  would  be  strong  enough  to 
foredoomed  to  be  a  burden  on  the  Cana-  swing  an  election  from  one  party  to  the 
dian  people  and  a  failure.  It  does,  how-  other,  and  thus  impose  their  class  de- 
ever,  emphasize  the  vastness  of  the  enter-  mands  almost  at  will  on  the  other  tax- 
prise  '^^hich  Canadian  people  are  involved  payers  of  Canada. 

in  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Can-  We  have  now  in  Canada  a  government- 
ada  has  only  about  9,000,000  people.  A  owned  railroad  competing  with  a  private- 
corresponding  loss  per  person  in  the  ly  owned  and  operated  railroad,  well  es- 
United  States  would  be  over  $1,000,-  tablished  and  prosperous.  The  govern- 
000,000  on  the  operation  and  interest  ment-owned  road  could  never  have  been 
charges  of  half  the  United  States  railroad  built  had  it  depended  on  private  credit  to 
mileage.  raise  private  capital.    This  railroad  sys- 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  is  that  tem   contains   much   duplicate  mileage, 

Canadian  statesmen  and  politicians  gen-  and  is  so  far  in  excess  of  the  present  needs 

erally  have  at  present  a  vivid  conception  of  the  country  that  the  best  that  can  be 

of  the  responsibility  which  they  are  under,  hoped  for  in  the  immediate  future  is  to 

Railroad  freight  rates  were  raised  35  per  earn  enough  revenue  to  pay  actual  operat- 

cent  in  the  West  and  30  per  cent  in  the  ing  expenses.    The  prospects  are  that  for 

East  last  year,  but  automatically,  under  many  years   the   Canadian  people  will 

the  order  of  the  commission  granting  the  have  to  bear  the  annual  loss,  possibly 

increase,  they  were  reduced  on  January  amounting  to  as  much  as  $10  per  man, 

I,  1 92 1,  to  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  woman,  and  child,  of  interest  on  the  in- 

the  West  and  25  per  cent  in  the  East,  vestments.    This  loss  is  just  as  real  as  if 

With  an  increase  in  traffic  the  Canadian  the  government  paid  each  year  the  cou- 

National  Railways,  even  under  present  pons  on  bonds  issued  by  a  private  cor- 

wage-scales,  can,  after  the  Grand  Trunk  poration.    The  government  pays  this  in- 

is  taken  in,  make  its  revenue  meet  its  ex-  terest  to  private  investors  in  arid  out  of 

penses.    The  present  mood  of  dead  ear-  Canada   who   hold   government   bonds, 

nestness  on  the  part  of  politicians  and  of-  and  must  raise  the  money  by  taxation, 
ficers  and  employees  is  all  in  the  road's        This  loss  was  inevitable  from  the  time 

favor.  that  the  government  authorized  its  credit 

How  difficult  it  is,  even  under  these  to  be  used  to  build  railroads  that  could 

circumstances,  to  prevent  the  thin  edge  not  be  made  profitable  for  many  years, 

of  the  wedge  of  politics  from  being  driven  By  adopting  government  ownership  the 

into  a  government-owned  railroad  is  illus-  state  reserves  to  itself  the  profits  which 

trated  by  the  fight  being  made  over  em-  may  be  made  when  the  population  and 

ployees  taking  government  office.    Train-  traffic  of  the  country  have  grown  up  to 

men  and  others  whose  pay  and  promotion  its  railroad  facilities.     In  exchange  for 

depend  on  length  of  continuous  service  this  chance  of  future  gain  the  Canadian 

claim  the  right  to  accept  a  government  people  are  carrying  the  risk  that,  despite 

office  when  their  party  is  in  power  and  to  all  good  intentions  to  the  contrary,  the 

return,  when  they  lose  office,  to  the  rail-  well-recognized  evils  of  political  railroad 

road  at  their  old  job  and  with  their  old  management  may  befall  them. 
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T  was  old  Babuquivari  that 
got  us  started.  She  stood 
up  against  the  sky-Hne  like 
she  was  in  our  back  yard, 
instead  of  fifty  miles  away. 
It's  funny  the  way  a  moun-^ 
tain  pulls  at  a  man.  Every  night  I  used 
to  walk  down  by  the  picket-line  after  mess 
and  watch  the  sun  set  behind  the  "Lady's 
Needle."  Babuquivari  would  shoot  up. 
out  of  that  glory  of  red  and  gold  like  she 
was  made  of  cool  velvet.  You' felt  like 
laying  your  cheek  against  her.  Once  in  a 
while  you  would  see  her  with  the  tip. of 
the  "Needle"  broken  off  when  a  cloud 
floated  across.  She  seemed  to  call  to  you, 
and  you  had  a  feeling  that  you  wouldn't 
be  satisfied  to  leave  the  country  until  you 
had  paid  her  a  visit. 

I  am  telling  you  this  so  you  won't  be 
surprised  when  I  say  that  Joe  and  I 
were  saving  up  our  time  when  the  other 
men  were  getting  passes  to  Tucson,  with 
the  hope  of  getting  the  Old  Man  to  give 
us  a  few  days  off  to  climb  her.  We  had 
got  our  plans  all  laid  when  Campbell, 
the  cow-puncher,  came  along  one  night 
and  side-tracked  them. 

We  were  doing  guard  duty  that  night 
on  the  picket-line  when  Campbell  rode  in 
on  his  white  cayuse.  He  had  promised 
the  Old  Man  to  take  the  troop  on  some 
new  trail  the  next  day,  and  we  were  telling 
him  how  sore  we  were  because  the  troop 
was  to  start  before  the  new  guard  went  on. 
"Cheer  up,"  he  said  with  a  grin,  "I'll 
take  you  down  into  Rattlesnake  Valley 
some  day  and  let  you  climb  the  Thimble." 
"How  about  the  Needle  over  there?" 
asked  Joe,  nodding  toward  old  Babu- 
quivari, standing  up  against  the  stars 
like  a  dog-tooth. 

"A  white  man  has  climbed  that,"  an- 
swered Campbell,  "although  they  say  he 
never  came  down  to  tell  about  it.  But 
none  has  ever  got  to  the  top  of  the  Thim- 
ble." 
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We  had  heard  that  yarn  before  about 
Babuquivari,  but  it  didn't  make  it  any 
less  interesting  to  us.  Yet  I  knew  that 
if  we  could  get  Campbell  to  go  with  us  it 
would  make  it  just  so  much  easier  to  win 
over  the  captain,  for  Campbell  was  a 
greatfayorite  with  him.  . 

"Where    is'  Rattlesnake    Valley    and 
what  is' the  Thimble?"  I  asked. 
'  "  Down  riear  the  border,  and  the  Thim- 
ble is  a  butte  sticking  up  in  the  middle  of 
it  like  a  quoit  peg." 

"More  fun  climbing  Babuquivari,"  I 
airgued.'  "There's  a  dead  man  on  top  of 
that."  ^      :  . 

"And  what  do  you  think  is  on  top  of 
the  Thimble?"  Campbell  came  back 
quick., 

"Nothing,  if  no  one  ever  got  up  there," 
said  Joe. 

"I  said  no  white  man  ever  climbed  it," 
countered  Campbell.  "That  don't  in- 
clude women,  does  it?" 

Joe  looked  him  up  and  down. 

"Say,  Campbell,"  he  drawled,  kind  of 
dry,  "just  because  we  happen  to  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  it 
don't  mean  that  we  are  targets  for  any 
of  that  stuff." 

The  cow-puncher  got  mad  at  that. 

"I  reckon  there  ain't  anything  you 
fellows  don't  know,"  he  snorted,  and 
started  for  the  captain's  tent. 

Just  then  the  Old  Man's  ''Border 
Boy^''  got  hung  up,  and  it  took  both  Joe 
and  me  to  unsnap  the  halter-shank.  By 
the  time  we  got  the  big  brute  straight- 
ened out  Campbell  was  out  of  call. 

Joe  and  I  talked  it  over  down  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  picket-line  after  we 
had  made  our  count  of  the  horses  and 
tallied  them  up. 

We  were  pretty  sure  the  cow-punch  was 
jollying  us,  but,  as  Joe  said,  there  would 
be  some  fun  in  calling  his  bluff.  He  had 
told  some  pretty  stiff  ones  to  the  officers, 
which  had  leaked  along  down  through 
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the  captain's  orderly,  but  there  was  no 
one  tJiereabouts  who  knew  the  country 
as  he  did  and  no  one  had  made  him  out  a 
liar  at  least. 

So  we  waited  for  him  out  by  the  forage 
tent  that  same  night  when  our  rehef  was 
on  and  told  him  we  hadn't  meant  any 
offense,  but  we  had  been  told  so  many 
things  since  we  had  been  down  in  the 
desert  country  that  we  were  just  natu- 
rally leery.     . 

I  guess  the  captain  had  taken  pretty 
good  care  of  him,  for  he  warmed  up  at 
once  and  told  us  more  about  the  Thim- 
ble that  was  harder  to  swallow  than  the 
other. 

It  seems  the  Thimble  was  one  of  the 
old  Aztec  altar-places.  Campbell  put  it 
at  about  a  thousand  feet  high.  Its  sides 
were  squared  like  a  monument,  and  how 
any  one  could  climb  it  was  beyond  him, 
for  the  sides  were  so  smooth  that  the 
mesquite  bushes  couldn't  cling  to  them. 
Yet  every  so  often  a  cow-man  would  see 
smoke  drifting  off  the  top  of  it. 

The  woman  part  of  the  story  was  the 
stiffest  of  all.  Campbell  claimed  to  have 
got  this  from  a  Mexican  who  had  lived 
among  the  Yaquis  most  of  his  life.  It 
seems  there  was  an  altar  on  top  of  the 
Thimble  that  was  kept  lighted  by  an 
Indian  girl.  She  lived  there  alone  for  a 
year,  though  how,  she  got  there  the  Mex- 
ican didn't  know.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  another  was  sent  up  to_  take  her 
place  and  she  was  "made  a  bride  to  the 
gods,"  as  he  put.it..  That  is,  she  had  to 
jump  "off  the  top  of  the  butte  to  the  plain 
below.  The  Mexican  claimed  X6  have 
seen  one  of  these  ''brides"  after  she  had 
landed,  and  from  the  way  he  told  it, 
Campbell  said,  she  might  have  got  in  the 
way  of  a  steam-roller. 

The  Mexican  had  been  looking  for  a 
way  up,  when  a  party  of  his  ..Yaqui 
friends  came  along  and  opened  fire  on 
him.  They  ran  him  out  of  the  country, 
and  love  or  money  wouldn't  make  him  go 
back. 

We  had  had  our  lesson,  so  we  swallowed 
this  yarn  without  batting  an  eyelid  and 
got  Campbell  to  promise  to  take  us.  down 
to  have  a  look  at  the  Thimble.  Then  we 
put  it  up  to  the  captain  a  few  days  later. 

He  wouldn't  hear  of  it  at  first,  al- 
though we  didn't  tell  him  all  that  Camp- 


bell had  said.  He  was  afraid  we  would 
get  mixed  up  with  the  Yaquis  and  Wash- 
ington would  take  a  hand  in  it.  But  we 
had  brought  Campbell  along,  and  the 
cow-punch  won  him  over.  We  had  to 
leave  our  Springfields  and  Colts  behind, 
though,  and  ride  cayuses  of  Campbell's 
instead  of  our  good  old  cavalry  caballos. 

We  got  away  one  noon  afttr  mess  and 
the  troop  all  gathered  around  to  see  us  off. 
The  ponies  we  rode  kicked  with  all  four 
legs,  and  when  they  didn't  kick  they  bit. 
Joe's  nearly  bucked  him  off  when  one  of 
his  squad  touched  it  up  with  a  lariat 
end,  but  we  got  clear  of  them  at  last, 
though  not  before  they  had  given  us  all 
kinds  of  talk  about  climbing  the  Thimble. 

We  got  into  the  mountains  that  after- 
noon and  followed  the  old  Ora  Blanca 
Trail,  which  we  had  been  over  before. 
But  Campbell  struck  off  this  into  a 
cafion  just  before  dark,  and  we  halted  at 
a  pool  a  few  hundred  yards  in  and  cooked 
our  supper. 

After  mess  I  started  to  shake  out  my 
blanket-roll,  but  Campbell  stopped  me. 

*'I  reckon  we'll  have  to  make  a  night 
march  of  this,"'he  said.  ''We're  likely  to 
run  into  a  bunch  of  Yaquis  in  the  day- 
time and  that  wouldn't  be  healthy  with 
this  small  party."  ."        .      -^ 

So  we  threw  the  saddles  back  on  our 
cayuses  and  set  out  again  just  as  the 
moon  came  up  out  of  the  Mexican  moun- 
tains. ,■  .  •  .'  .\. 

I  thought  afterward  thiat  I  had  rather 
tackle  that  trail  at  night  than  bj^  day. 
We  climbed  out  of  the  canon  thfbugh'a 
rift  and  went  winding  up  the  side  of  a 
mountain  that  seemed  to  go  clear  to 
heaven.  We  had  been  sore  because  the 
Old  Man  wouldn't  let  us  take  our  own 
horses,  but  I  could  see  now  that  a  ten- 
hundred-pound  cavalry  horse  couldn't 
find  room  for  his  feet  on  sorhe  of  those 
ledges  Campbell  led  us  along.'  Half  the 
time  my  near  foot  would  be  rUbbing  the 
side  of  a  cliff  while  my  off  was  stick- 
ing out  over  a  mile  or  so  of  Arizona  air. 
Joe,  who  rode  ahead  of  me,  nearly  passed 
out  with  fright  when  his  animal  stumbled 
on  a  loose  stone  and  went  down  to  his 
knees.  It  didn't  bother  the  cayuse  much, 
though.  He  just  picked  himself  up  and 
ambled  along  as  if  he  had  been  on  a 
sand  road  in  the  valley. 


Drawn  by  W.  Herberi  Dunlon. 

"Cheer  up,  .  .  .  I'll  take  you  down  into  Rattlesnake  Valley  some  day." — Page  433. 
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It  didn't  appear  to  bother  Campbell 
any  either.  He  just  casually  looked 
around  and  kept  on  jigging  along  in  that 
running  walk  that  those  cayuses  take  on 
a  long  march. 

We  came  out  on  top  of  the  mountain  at 
last,  and  it  seemed  as  though  we  could  see 
half-way  down  into  Mexico.  Range 
after  range  stretched  away  in  the  moon- 
light, all  as  cold  and  lonesome  as  if  we 
had  been  the  first  ones  to  see  them.  It 
sent  a  shiver  through  me,  and  I  felt  as 
though  I  hadn't  any  business  there, 
which  I  hadn't. 

But  Campbell  pointed  out  a  hollow 
'way  off  to  the  right  that  lay  so  deep  in 
the  shadows  you  couldn't  see  the  bottom 
of  it  and  said  that  Rattlesnake  Valley 
lay  there. 

Then  we  started  down  the  mountain. 

It  was  bad  enough  climbing  it,  but  you 
could  twist  both  hands  in  your  cayuse's 
mane  and  hang  on  when  it  got  too  steep. 
But,  going  down,  the  Mexican  saddle 
wouldn't  let  you  Ue  back,  and  all  you 
could  do  was  to  get  as  good  a  knee  grip 
as  you  could  and  push  back  on  the  pom- 
mel, letting  the  cayuse  guide  himself. 
Mostly  you  were  looking  on  down  over 
his  head  into  the  pit  below  and  wonder- 
ing how  he  could  keep  his  footing  and 
what  would  happen  if  he  couldn't. 
Sometimes  he  didn't,  and  would  slide 
with  his  forefeet  out  in  front  of  him  like 
a  dog  on  ice.  But  he  always  brought  up 
somehow  or  other,  and  even  took  some  of 
the  trail  at  the  trot  when  the  other  horses 
got  too  far  ahead  of  him. 

It  was  a  cool  night  up  in  those  moun- 
tains, but  when  I  pulled  up  beside  Camp- 
bell and  Joe  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  ravine  I 
was  wringing  wet ! 

I  started  to  say  something,  but  Camp- 
bell shut  me  up.  ''Cut  out  the  talk- 
ing," he  whispered  hoarsely,  ''and  don't 
knock  over  any  more  loose  stones  than 
you  have  to.  This  caiion  leads  into  the 
valley."  He  took  up  the  march  again 
and  we  followed  him. 

The  ravine  we  were  in  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  a  dozen  feet  wide  and  it 
was  so  deep  that  I  could  hardly  see  Joe 
as  he  rode  a  few  feet  ahead  of  me.  It 
was  rocky  underfoot,  and  the  mesquite 
bushes  reached  out  from  the  sides  and 
tore  at  your  clothes  with  their  thorns.    It 


wound  in  and  out  like  a  snake,  but  seemed 
to  widen  as  we  went  on. 

We  had  ridden  on  for  some  minutes 
when  my  cayuse  came  to  a  sudden  stop 
and  I  saw  that  Joe  had  stopped  ahead  of 
me.  I  looked  on  beyond  him.  The  ra- 
vine had  opened  into  a  valley.  I  be- 
lieved everything  that  Campbell  had 
told  us  then  and  was  ready  to  believe 
more,  for  sticking  right  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  as  though  it  had  been 
punched  up  through  the  earth,  was  a 
lofty  finger  of  rock.  The  moon  just  over 
high  mountains  to  the  east  played  on 
the  top  of  it  like  a  spot-light.  Below,  it 
faded  away  into  the  gloom  of  the  valley. 
It  stood,  four  square,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  monument  in  a  park,  only  the 
monument  was  bigger  and  more  savage 
and  the  valley  wilder  than  anything  I  had 
ever  seen  or  hope  to  see.  If  a  girl  had 
walked  out  on  the  edge  and  jumped  off  I 
wouldn't  have  been  surprised. 

But  nothing  like  that  happened.  It 
just  stood  there  like  a  sentry  in  the  val- 
ley, and  I  wondered  how  long  it  had 
stood  there  and  how  many  things  it  had 
seen.  All  that  country  is  cruel,  but  this 
seemed  the  cruelest  thing  in  it,  and  I 
don't  mind  saying  that  if  Campbell  or 
Joe  had  said,  "We've  seen  it.  Let's  go 
home,"  I  wouldn't  have  raised  a  peep 
against  it. 

But  the  cow-punch  got  off  his  horse 
and  Joe  and  I  followed  suit,  joining  him 
at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it  now?"  he 
whispered.    "Ain't  it  a  beauty?" 

"It's  as  handsome  as  my  grandfather's 
tombstone,"  growled  Joe. 

"Got  you  buffaloed,  eh?"  said  Camp- 
bell. "Wait  until  you  see  it  by  day- 
light." 

"It  can't  come  any  too  soon  to  suit 
me,"  I  owned  up. 

"Well,  now  you  are  here,  do  you 
reckon  to  look  it  over  or  shall  we  take  the 
back  trail?"  he  asked,  with  kind  of  a 
sneer. 

We  couldn't  stand  for  that,  of  course, 
being  soldats. 

"I'm  ready  to  go  anywhere  you'll  take 
me,"  said  Joe. 

"  Give  me  the  same,"  I  put  in. 

"Come  on,  then,"  said  Campbell. 

He  took  his  rifle  out  of  its  boot,  slipped 
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his  reins  over  one  arm,  and  set  out  close 
to  the  east  wall  of  the  valley  in  the  shad- 
ow. We  shuffled  through  the  sand  after 
him,  cussing  out  the  captain  for  making 
us  leave  our  Colts  and  Springfields  be- 
hind. 

We  about  half -circled  the  big  rock, 
craning  our  necks  up  like  a  couple  of 
hicks  in  the  Big  City,  when  Campbell 
stopped  again. 

"Notice  anything?"  he  whispered  as 
we  came  up.    I  hadn't. 

"All  I  notice  is  that  there  ain't  any- 
thing to  notice,"  Joe  grunted. 

"Don't  you  smell  smoke?"  snapped 
Campbell.  "You  fellows  want  to  re- 
member there  are  a  few  things  down  here 
that  you  can't  see  with  your  eyes." 

I  had  smelled  mesquite  burning,  but  I 
was  so  used  to  it  about  camp  I  hadn't 
really  sensed  it.  I  admitted  as  much  to 
Campbell.  He  wetted  a  finger  and  held 
it  up  to  get  the  direction  of  the  wind.  I 
never  had  much  luck  this  way,  but 
Campbell  claimed  it  came  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  Thimble,  and  so  the  smell 
of  the  smoke  must  come  from  the  same 
place. 

The  valley  was  as  quiet  as  a  cemetery, 
which  I  had  been  comparing  it  to  since 
Joe  spoke  of  his  grandfather's  tomb- 
stone. As  for  any  signs  of  life,  the  Thim- 
ble might  have  been  painted  there,  it  was 
so  silent. 

The  valley  was  maybe  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  here  and  the  Thimble  about 
half-way  across,  but  between  us  and  it 
the  sand  stretched  without  even  a  mes- 
quite bush  for  cover  and  the  moonlight 
was  creeping  down  the  shaft,  making  it 
lighter  every  minute. 

We  talked  it  over  before  making  the 
next  move.  It  didn't  seem  as  though 
any  one  could  be  within  miles  of  the 
place,  and  Joe  and  I  were  for  mounting 
up  and  riding  over  to  the  big  stone.  But 
Campbell  wouldn't  listen  to  it.  Where 
there  was  smoke  there  must  be  humans. 
Our  horses  would  give  us  away.  There 
was  nothing  to  it  but  we  must  crawl  over, 
leaving  one  man  as  horse  tender  at  that. 

We  drew  lots  with  broken  matches, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  my  luck  to  have  to 
stay  behind.  I  led  the  horses  into  a 
thicket  of  mesquite  close  to  the  wall  of 
the  valley  and  watched  Campbell  and 


Joe  hitch  across  in  the  shadow  until  they 
were  lost  to  sight  against  the  base  of  the 
cliff.  If  any  one  saw  them  he  kept  quiet 
about  it,  for  the  valley  was  as  silent  as 
ever. 

I  had  heard  a  lot  about  these  cayuses 
that  will  stand  until  they  starve  when  the 
reins  are  "tied  to  the  ground."  Perhaps 
they  will  for  the  man  that  owns  them.  I 
had  seen  Campbell  do  it  with  his — just 
throw  the  reins  over  his  horse's  head  and 
let  them  trail  on  the  sand  and  the  cayuse 
would  never  move.  I  thought  I  would 
try  it  with  these  animals  while  I  rolled  a 
cigarette. 

And  they  didn't  move  very  far  from 
me.  I  remembered  that  I  could  not  light 
the  cigarette  after  I  had  rolled  it,  and  bent 
over  to  pick  up  the  reins  of  my  own 
mount.  He  presented  the  business  end 
right  off  and  I  just  dodged  his  heels. 
Then  I  tried  Campbell's  horse  and  got  a 
wallop  in  the  thigh  that  made  me  sit 
down  and  take  the  count.  By  the  time  I 
had  got  up  aU  their  animals  were  well  into 
the  mesquite  thicket,  snipping  away  at 
the  prickly  branches  as  though  it  was 
alfalfa.  I  limped  after  them  and  found 
they  had  gone  on  into  a  blind  caiion  that 
opened  into  the  valley  wall.  The  bunch- 
grass  grew  thick  here  and  the  cayuses 
settled  down  for  a  good  meal. 

Joe's  animal  was  the  nearest  to  me, 
and  as  I  hadn't  tried  him  and  he  looked 
to  be  pretty  well  occupied,  I  walked  right 
up  to  him. 

He  wheeled  on  me  when  I  was  a  yard 
away  and  I  went  to  sleep. 

When  I  came  to,  a  young  girl  was  bend- 
ing over  me.  Her  eyes  were  big  and  dark 
and  scared.  I  thought  I  was  in  heaven  at 
first  and  she  was  a  female  angel.  But 
then  she  drew  back  with  a  jump  and  I 
guessed  that  she  was  a  Yaqui  from  the 
breadth  of  her  face,  but  a  prettier  one 
than  I  had  ever  seen. 

The  moon  was  gone,  but  it  was  light, 
and  looking  about  I  saw  that  it  was  the 
first  gray  of  dawn.  I  tried  to  get  to  my 
feet,  and  sank  back  with  a  groan — the 
cayuse  had  caught  me  in  the  region  of 
the  solar  plexus,  and  if  he  had  been  shod 
I  guess  it  would  have  been  all  over  with 
me. 

As  it  was,  I  was  just  sore  and  stiffened 
up  a  bit,  and  on  a  second  try  got  to  my 
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knees  and  then  to  my  feet.  When  I 
looked  around  I  found  myself  alone.  The 
girl  was  gone. 

I  had  begun  to  think  that  part  of  it 
was  a  dream  when  I  noticed  a  hole  in 
the  canon  wall  not  a  dozen  feet  away 
and  two  eyes  looking  out  of  it  at  me  like 
a  cottontail's. 

I  walked  toward  the  opening,  and  the 
eyes  disappeared.  When  I  got  there  all 
I  saw  was  a  dark  hole  that  ran  straight 
in,  about  the  height  of  a  man  and  no 
wider,  and  empty. 

*'HeUo !"  I  called.  ''Don't  be  scared. 
Come  out.    No  one's  going  to  eat  you." 

But  the  girl  didn't  come  and  I  didn't 
much  blame  her,  because,  on  thinking  it 
over,  I  guessed  that  she  didn't  savvy 
English  and,  being  an  Indian,  might  not 
have  believed  me  if  she  had. 

I  ought  to  have  gone  back  then  and 
himted  up  Joe  and  Campbell,  but  being 
just  an  ordinary  man,  and  curious,  I 
stepped  in  the  hole. 

It  was  cold  and  clammy  inside  and 
blacker  than  the  ace  of  spades,  but  I 
kept  on  for  a  few  steps,  feeling  of  the 
walls  on  either  side  of  me  and  putting 
down  my  feet  kind  of  cautious  ahead. 
Then  I  couldn't  find  bottom  with  my 
forefoot  and  it  gave  me  quite  a  shiver. 
I  felt  all  around  and  down  as  far  as  I 
could  reach  without  losing  my  balance, 
but  my  foot  waved  around  in  space. 
There  wasn't  anything  there. 

It  was  funny  where  the  girl  had  gone. 
Perhaps  she  had  fallen  in,  I  thought. 
If  I  only  had  a  light  I  could  have  seen. 
And  then  I  remembered  I  did  have  a 
light — a  box  of  matches  in  my  pocket — 
and  I  was  reaching  for  them  when  I 
heard  voices  outside.  I  turned  around  in 
the  passage  and  looked  out.  Three 
Yaquis,  each  with  a  gun,  had  dismounted 
in  the  ravine  and  were  walking  toward 
the  opening. 

I  didn't  Jcnow  what  to  do  at  that.  I 
felt  like  a  trapped  rat.  I  knew  that  these 
Indians  would  shoot  me  out  of  hand  in 
this  place  for  the  shirt  on  my  back. 

I  had  about  made  up  my  mind  to  try 
that  hole  again  when  I  nearly  jumped  out 
of  my  skin,  for  something  soft  struck  me 
on  top  of  the  head. 

I  ducked  and  looked  up,  expecting  to 
see  a  rattler.     Instead,   there  was  the 


girl  looking  down  at  me  from  a  ledge. 
She  had  reached  over  and  struck  me  with 
her  hand. 

''  Quick  ! "  she  said.     "  Climb  up  here." 

I  didn't  take  time  to  wonder  how  it 
was  she  spoke  better  English  than  I  did. 
I  made  a  jump  for  the  ledge,  found  a  foot- 
hold that  I  hadn't  noticed  was  there, 
and  swung  myself  up.  The  girl  had  me 
by  the  hand  before  I  was  fairly  on  my  feet. 

''Hurry,"  she  said,  and  led  me  away  in 
the  dark,  just  as  I  heard  the  sound  of 
footsteps  at  the  entrance  to  the  hole. 

It  looked  like  the  shaft  of  an  old  mine 
along  which  the  girl  led  me. 

How  she  could  find  her  way  was  a 
puzzle  to  me,  but  on  she  went  without  a 
misstep,  and  I  trailed  along  behind  her, 
feeling  rather  foolish  and  a  bit  ashamed 
to  be  led  Hke  a  small  boy. 

Then  we  came  to  a  turn  in  the  passage 
and  she  stopped.  "Listen!"  she  whis- 
pered, and  listen  we  did. 

It  was  as  still  as  the  grave  and  alto- 
gether too  much  like  it  to  suit  me. 

"Say,  what's  the  idea?"  I  whispered 
after  a  while.  It  sounded  like  the  croak 
of  a  frog.  She  had  let  go  of  my  hand 
now  and  I  couldn't  see  her  even,  but  I 
could  hear  her  breathing  close  to  me. 

"The  idea  is  that  if  they  find  you  here 
they  will  kill  you,"  she  said  short-like. 

"I  know  tiiat,"  I  came  back;  "but 
what's  that  to  you  and  where  did  you 
learn  to  talk  like  a  college  professor?" 

She  gave  a  low  laugh  at  that.  "Be- 
cause they  will  kill  me,  too — if  they  find 
you  here.  As  to  your  second  question,  I 
suppose  I  talk  English  like  a  college  pro- 
fessor because  it  was  from  college  pro- 
fessors that  I  learned  English." 

I  whistled  at  this.  "Ain't  you  the  In- 
dian girl  that  woke  me  up?"  I  asked, 
pretty  much  puzzled. 

"Yes — but  even  Indian  girls  can  go  to 
college,  you  know,"  she  answered,  a  bit 
stiff. 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said,  "but  you 
don't  usually  find  that  kind  hiding  in 
caves  down  around  Sonora." 

I  don't  know  what  she  would  have  said 
to  that,  but  just  then  there  came  a  flare 
down  the  tunnel  from  the  way  we  had 
come  and  there  stood  one  of  the  Yaquis, 
not  a  hundred  yards  away,  with  a  lighted 
match  in  his  fingers. 
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We  could  see  him  better  than  he  could 
see  us.  I  guess  he  didn't  see  us  at  all,  as 
far  as  that  goes,  although  he  may  have 
heard  us  whispering. 

But,  anyway,  the  girl  grabbed  my  hand 
again  and  pulled  me  along  after  her. 

We  were  going  down-hill  now,  bearing 
off  to  the  left.  I  wouldn't  have  dared  go 
along  at  the  pace  the  girl  led  me  if  I  had 
been  alone.  She  either  knew  her  way 
pretty  well  or  had  eyes  like  a  cat.  First 
and  last,  she  had  me  thinking  more  about 
her  than  I  did  about  the  Yaquis  behind 
us.  The  hand  I  held  had  never  pounded 
corn  with  a  boulder  or  scrubbed  clothes 
in  an  alkali  stream.  I  could  tell  that  easy 
enough.  It  was  smaller  and  softer  than 
any  white  girl's  I  ever  held,  and  as  for 
her  voice,  in  the  dark  it  sounded  like  a 
society  girl's,  with  its  "ahs"  and  drawls. 

"Say,  would  you  mind  telling  me 
where  I  am  going  ?'^  I  asked,  after  we 
had  been  walking  for  some  minutes. 

"Where  no  white  man  has  been  be- 
fore,'' she  came  back  short. 

"Thanks,"  I  answered  sort  of  peeved. 
I  let  go  of  her  hand  and  stopped. 

"What!  You  are  not  afraid?"  she 
asked  scornfully. 

"I  haven't  got  any  kick  against  my 
kind,"  I  answered.  "Where  white  folks 
are  is  plenty  good  enough  for  me." 

She  didn't  say  anything  for  a  minute 
then.  "I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  and 
let  you  stay  and  be  killed,"  she  said. 

"Don't  you  worry  too  much  about 
that  either,"  I  came  back.  "  I  have  never 
been  killed  before  and  I  don't  intend  to 
be  now." 

She  didn't  say  anything  to  that  right 
away.    Perhaps  she  was  thinking. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "I  don't  want 
you  killed.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
mean  my  death,  too;  in  the  second  I 
have  been  taught  that  it  isn't  right.  So 
I'll  tell  you.  I  am  taking  you  to  the  top 
of  the  Thimble." 

I  whistled  again.  "  Don't  do  that,"  she 
ordered.  "I  should  think  that  would  be 
one  of  the  first  things  they  taught  you 
soldiers — not  to  whistle  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy." 

"  You're  right,  "  I  said,  "  lead  on.  Only 
let  me  hold  your  hand  again." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  if  you  had 
both  hands  free,"  she  answered  sort  of 


sarcastic.  "I  will  tell  you  when  we  reach 
any  obstacles." 

I  didn't  like  that  a  bit,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  so  I  followed  along 
after  her  in  the  dark. 

We  kept  on  going  down  until  we  struck 
a  level.  Then  we  must  have  gone  ahead 
several  hundred  yards  along  this  when 
the  girl  called  out:  "Steep  rise." 

It  was  steep — so  steep  that  I  stum- 
bled and  fell  into  the  girl,  nearly  knock- 
ing her  down. 

"Clumsy!"  she  scolded.  "For  that 
you  can  go  first." 

That  made  me  rather  mad,  for  how 
was  I  to  know  where  to  put  my  feet? 
But  I  started  ahead.  "Follow  the  left 
wall,"  said  the  girl,  and  feeling  my  way 
along  the  rocky  wall,  I  began  to  climb. 
And  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  felt  like  a 
diver  who  had  gone  down  deeper  than  he 
meant  to.  I  couldn't  get  to  the  surface 
any  too  quick  to  suit  me. 

I  began  to  get  dizzy  and  tired  after  a 
while  and  I  reckoned  it  was  because  we 
were  going  round  and  round  inside  the 
Thimble.  Then  it  seemed  to  grow  lighter 
and  I  speeded  up,  thinking  we  were  near- 
ing  the  top. 

But  it  wasn't — only  a  sort  of  loophole 
in  the  solid  rock.  It  slanted  downward 
and  gave  me  a  dizzy  feeling,  for  it  pointed 
right  up  the  valley  like  a  gun-barrel,  and 
the  wall  was  so  thick  that  all  you  could 
see  was  a  round  circle  just  covering  the 
entrance  to  the  canon. 

I  stood  there  with  my  eye  to  it  for  a 
minute  or  more  until  the  girl  spoke  up. 

"No  use  of  wasting  your  time  here," 
she  said.    "There's  a  better  view  on  top." 

I  looked  around  at  her  and  it  gave  me 
a  sort  of  shock.  In  the  dark,  talking  as 
she  did,  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind 
that  she  must  be  white.  But  she  wasn't. 
She  was  brown,  all  right,  although  no 
browner  than  many  a  white  girl  at  a  sea- 
shore resort.  Her  cheek-bones  gave  her 
away,  though.  Except  for  that  she  would 
have  been  a  pippin. 

"Ain't  you  tired?"  I  asked. 

"Tired?    No.    Why  should  I  be?" 

I  tried  to  whistle  again,  but  I  didn't 
have  wind  enough.  "Say,"  I  said,  for 
there  was  no  getting  away  from  it,  she 
was  plucky,  "I  take  back  anything  I 
may  have  said   to  hurt  your  feelings. 
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You're  all  right.  Would  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  why  you  are  here?" 

''You  are  a  Yankee,  I  should  say,  from 
your  speech,"  she  answered,  "and  they 
say  that  a  Yankee  always  answers  a 
question  by  asking  another.  Suppose  you 
tell  me  first  why  you  are  here." 

That  seemed  fair  enough.  I  told  her 
about  Joe  and  Campbell  and  the  story 
the  puncher  had  told  us  that  brought  us 
down  here. 

She  was  silent  for  some  time  when  I 
had  got  through.  Then,  "That  explains 
pretty  much  everything,"  she  said. 

"So  it's  true?"  I  asked  her,  wondering 
if  old  Campbell  had  hit  it  straight  after  all. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  sort  of 
like  a  Mex. 

"I  will  tell  you  all  I  know,"  she  an- 
swered. "You  know  what  women  are 
among  the  Yaqui — beasts  of  the  field, 
slaves,  chattels  of  the  men."  She  seemed 
to  get  bitter  as  she  went  along. 

"Every  so  often  a  young  girl  disap- 
peared and  never  came  back.  That  much 
my  mother  told  me  before  she  died  ten 
years  ago  and  I  went  East  to  school. 
But  I  had  forgotten  all  about  that. 
When  my  father  died  they  sent  for  me 
to  come  back.  As  his  daughter  I  was  the 
head  of  the  tribe. 

"If  I  had  been  satisfied  to  sit  in  my 
Mobe  hut  and  take  what  was  given  me, 
I  suppose  everything  would  have  been 
all  right.  But  my  father  was  a  chief. 
He  ruled  his  people  rightly  but  sternly. 
I  tried  to  do  the  same. 

"Even  among  your  people  it  seems  to 
be  the  thing  for  a  woman  to  be  seen  and 
not  heard  in  public.  You  can  imagine 
what  it  might  be  in  an  Indian  tribe.  My 
orders  were  laughed  at  and  not  obeyed. 
Crimes  went  unpunished  and  lives  and 
cattle  were  no  longer  safe.  My  uncle 
urged  me  to  marry  the  chief  of  a  tribe 
in  the  next  valley  whom  I  had  never  seen. 
But  I  didn't  care  to  marry.  I  had  seen 
enough  of  men  as  it  was.  Then  my  uncle 
deserted  me.  Night  before  last  I  was 
attacked,  bound  and  blindfolded,  and 
carried  to  the  opening.  There  I  was  left, 
still  bound,  and  told  that  one  would  come 
to  release  me  and  'instruct'  me.  That 
puzzled  me  a  great  deal,  but  it  appears 
plain  enough  now. 

"I  wore   the   thong   that  bound  my 


hands  through  on  a  rock  and  looked  out 
the  opening.  Two  men  were  on  guard, 
so  I  followed  the  windings  of  this  tunnel 
until  I  had  reached  the  top.  I  think  it 
was  the  top,  at  least,  for  there  was  a  big 
boulder  that  filled  it,  and  through  the 
chinks  between  it  and  the  walls  of  the 
tunnel  I  could  see  the  sky.  So  I  climbed 
down  again  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the 
way  I  had  come  in.  The  guard  was  gone. 
Perhaps  they  had  seen  you  and  your 
friends  and  went  to  give  warning.  I 
slipped  out  and  stumbled  over  you." 

I  guess  I  was  too  much  surprised  to 
whistle  even  when  she  had  finished. 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  climbing  to  the 
top  of  the  tunnel  if  it  is  blocked  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  looked  me  over. 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  could  move 
the  stone,"  she  answered. 

I  saw  then  why  she  had  made  me  so 
welcome.  Don't  think  because  I  was 
taking  in  the  Indian  girl's  story  with  both 
ears  that  my  eyes  weren't  busy,  too.  I 
knew  if  we  could  find  our  way  up  that 
tunnel  in  the  dark,  so  could  some  one  else. 

So  I  watched  the  hole  that  ran  slanting 
into  pitch  black  up  which  we  had  come 
while  the  girl  was  talking. 

She  had  said  her  say  and  I  was  just 
about  to  ask  her  one  or  two  things  on  my 
own  hook  when,  as  noiseless  as  a  cat,  a 
big  Yaqui  buck  covered  the  lighted  space 
between  us  and  had  his  arms  around  me. 

I  am  in  the  heavy-weight  class  myself 
and  know  a  few  things  about  the  mat 
and  the  ring,  but  that  Indian  put  some 
kind  of  a  jiu-jitsu  on  me  and  had  me 
down  on  my  face  with  my  right  arm  bent 
like  a  bow  up  my  back. 

I  yelled  at  that.  I  couldn't  help  it  and 
tried  to  kick  him  off.  Then  some  one 
grabbed  my  legs  and  I  felt  a  noose  tighten 
around  them. 

The  big  Indian  let  go  of  me  then  and 
I  turned  over  and  sat  up  with  my  legs 
bound  to  the  knees. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the  girl. 
She  had  shrunk  back  against  the  wall  of 
the  shaft.  But  she  didn't  look  scared. 
Her  chin  was  up  and  her  eyes  snapped. 
The  big  buck  stood  beside  her  looking 
down  at  me  while  a  third  Indian  held  the 
end  of  a  lariat,  ready  to  pull  my  feet  out 
from  under  me,  I  suppose,  if  I  tried  to 
get  up. 
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I  wasn't  over  the  pain  of  my  arm  by  But  I  had  heard  of  you,  and  was  sorry  you 

any  means  and  was  mad  enough  to  eat  did  not  care  to — meet  me." 

the  big  Indian.  Then  they  both  laughed,  just  as  though 

** You'll  pay  for  this,  you  big  stiff,"  I  they  had  been  white.     "You  must  ad- 
yelled  at  him.  mit  that  the  proposition  was  rather  ele- 

BeHeve  it  or  not,  he  grinned  at  me  mental,"  she  cooed, 

then,  and  I  saw  that  good  United  States  "Yes,  there  is  something  to  be  said 

was  wasted  on  him.  •  for  the  more — conventional  way  of  the 

"  If  I  had  you  in  the  open — "I  went  on.  whites."    They  were  looking  each  other 

"Yes?     What  then?"  he  asked,  and  over  pretty  thoroughly   by   that   time, 

all  I  could  do  was  to  stare  at  him.    It  and  I  could  see  they  were  getting  along 

was  getting  to  a  pretty  pass  when  the  fast. 

Indians  were  talking  better  English  than  "On  the  other  hand,"  he  went  on 
the  whites,  I  thought.  -The  girl  was  sur-  slowly,  "  there  are  your  people  to  con- 
prised,  too.  I  could  see  that.  I  looked  sider,  and — well,  our  people  have  always 
from  her  back  to  him.  There  was  some-  done  it  that  way  and  I  don't  remember 
thing  about  him  that  reminded  me  of  of  any  divorces,  do  you?" 
someonelknew,  even  if  he  was  an  Indian.  She  hung  her  head  again  at  that. 

"Who  are  you,  anyway?"  I  asked.  "I  might  do  it  for  the — sake  of  my 

"It's  none  of  your  business,  of  course,"  people,"  she  admitted,  talking  pretty  low. 

he  answered  as  easily  g,s  you  please.    "On  He  was  silent  a  minute  and  she  looked 

the  other  hand,  I  don't  know  any  harm  up  at  him  again.    I  think  they  must  have 

it  can  do  to  tell  you.    My  name  is  Little  hypnotized  each  other  then,  for  he  said: 

Big  Sun."  "Would  that  be  the  only  reason?" 

The  girl  cried  out  at  that,  but  I  hardly  "I   can  think  of  another,   too,"   she 

noticed  it,  for  I  was  trying  to  think  where  came  back.    And  even  I  knew  what  she 

I  had  heard  that  name  before.  meant  from  the  look  she  gave  him. 

The  big  fellow  turned  to  the  girl  then.  They  shook  hands  then  as  though  to 

"  Sorry  to  make  you  all  this  trouble.  Miss  seal  the  bargain  and  he  turned  to  me. 

Cafion-Lily.     Your  uncle  told  me  your  "  What  shall  we  do  with  your  friend  ?  " 

people  had  taken  the  bit  in  their  teeth  he  asked,  as  though  I  had  been  a  sack  of 

and  carried  you  here,  so  I  rode  over  to  oats, 

see  if  I  could  be  of  assistance."  "He  is — no  worse  than  his  kind,  at 

It  came  to  me  then,  "Little  Big  Sun,"  least,"  she  answered,  throwing  me  down 

or  I  thought  it  did.  cold.      "You    might   let   him    join   his 

"Say,"  I  asked,  "did  you  ever  play  friends  on  condition  he  will  leave  the 

football?"  valley  at  once  and  not  come  back." 

"Several  times,"  he  answered.  "Very  well,"  he  agreed.     He  got  off 

"And  do  you  know  what  a  pentathlon  some  guttural  talk  to  the  Indian  who 

is?"  had  trussed  me  up,  and  the  buck  untied 

He  grinned  again.     "I  see  you  know  me  and  motioned  me  to  follow  him. 

me,"  he  said.  "  Say,"  I  asked,  "aren't  you  going  to  let 

And    I    did.      Carlisle;    all- American  me  see  the  top  now  I  am  as  far  as  this ?  " 

guard;  intercollegiate  winner  of  the  pen-  He  stiffened  up  at  this.     "We've  got 

tathlon;  the  Indian  that  had  beat  all  the  more   important   things   to   do   than   to 

white  hopes  at   their  own   sports — and  satisfy  your  curiosity,"  he  said  short-like, 

down  here  in  cotton  shirt  and  buckskin  "But  we  will  release  the  girl?"   she 

breeches  leading  a  Yaqui  band !  interrupted  him.    He  said  something  to 

I  looked  again  at  the  girl.    She  was  as  her  in  Yaqui  then  and  she  nodded  her 

droopy  as  a  schoolgirl  now.  head.    Then  he  motioned  to  his  man  to 

"I — I  had  not  any  idea  that  you  were  take  me  away, 

the  chief  of  the  Green  Valley  Yaqui,"  There  was  nothing  I  could  do,  so  I 

she  stammered,  as  coy  as  you  please,  went. 

"They  told  me  nothing  of  that."  "Sorry  I  can't  send  you  a  wedding- 

"They  wouldn't,"  he  said.   "My  train-  present,"  I  said  sour-like, 

ing  is  a  fault,  not  an  asset,  down  here.  He  didn't  like  that,  but  the  girl  only 
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laughed;  then  they  turned  and  went  on 
up  the  passage  while  I  followed  the  Ya- 
qui  down. 

My  guide  took  me  up  to  the  top  of  the 
big  mountain  we  had  crossed  the  night 
before.  It  was  dark  again  by  that  time. 
He  stopped  a  short  distance  away  from 
a  camp-fire  and  made  signs  for  me  to  go 
to  it. 

I  did — and  nearly  got  shot  by  Camp- 
bell, who  took  me  for  an  Indian. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  asked  Joe. 

"I  took  a  little  walk  to  the  top  of  the 
Thimble,"  I  said  easy-like,  and  I  told 
them  what  had  happened. 

"I've  got  to  hand  it  to  you  men  from 
the  East,"  said  Campbell  when  I  had 
finished.  "I  have  to  spend  my  time 
making  up  my  lies,  but  you  go  to  sleep 
and  dream  them." 


I  knew  then  how  he  felt  that  night  at 
the  picket-line  when  we  had  doubted 
him,  and  it  didn't  help  his  disposition 
that  the  Yaquis  had  run  him  and  Joe 
out  of  the  valley. 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "We'll  get  the 
captain  to  take  the  troop  down  there  and 
I'll  show  you  the  tunnel." 

"If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  tell  the  cap- 
tain anything  about  it,"  said  Campbell. 
"The  facts  are,  I  got  over  a  mile  or  two 
into  Mexico,  and  he  might  not  like  to 
know  it." 

He  didn't  need  to  say  any  more.  It 
meant  court  martial  if  we  were  caught 
over  the  line. 

Some  time  when  our  time  is  up  Joe 
and  I  mean  to  find  out  just  what  is  on 
top  of  the  Thimble.  Meanwhile  we'll 
leave  it  to  Little  Big  Sun  and  Canon- 
Lily. 


AMBUSHING    LIONS   AT    NIGHT 
By  John  T.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Illustrations  from  drawings  and  photographs  by  the  Author 


OU  will  have  to  flatfoot  it  to 
the  Lumi,"  said  Percival, 
the  game-ranger.  ' '  A  mule 
would  be  killed  by  the  fly, 
and  there  is  no  water  for 
three  days.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  game  and  a  good  chance  for 
lions.  You  photographers  can't  afford  to 
frighten  the  game  by  shooting,  otherwise 
I  would  not  tell  you  the  good  places." 

"A  good  chance  for  lions,"  thought  I. 
"Lumi  it  will  be,  tsetse  fly  or  no  tsetse 
fly." 

I  put  twenty  Wakamba  and  Kikuyu 
porters  on  the  train,  and  we  clattered 
through  the  Athi  plains  on  our  way  to  Voi. 
"Do  you  expect  to  find  lions?  Well,  I 
have  spent  four  years  here  without  a 
glimpse  of  one,"  said  an  occupant  of  my 
compartment.  Half  an  hour  later,  near 
Sultan  Hamud  station,  another  fellow 
traveller  suggested  that  our  friend  take  a 
look  out  of  the  window,  if  he  had  never 
seen  a  lion.  Scarcely  a  hundred  yards 
away  we  beheld  the  spectacle  of  a  lifetime. 


A  cow  giraffe  stood  over  her  calf,  making 
clumsy  forward  kicks  at  a  lioness  which 
crouched  on  the  ground  in  menacing  fash- 
ion, awaiting  an  opportunity  to  seize  the 
baby.  The  lioness  was  far  too  agile  to  be 
caught  by  the  hoofs,  which  were  occasion- 
ally striking  the  poor  little  calf.  The 
train  was  running  slowly  enough  to  per- 
mit me  to  jump  off  with  my  camera,  but 
unfortunately  the  lioness  became  alarmed 
and  slunk  off  into  the  long  grass.  The 
poor  calf  was  suffering  from  a  broken  leg 
and  scratches  on  the  head  and  neck.  I 
thought  it  best  to  put  it  out  of  pain  with 
my  six-shooter  and  report  the  occurrence 
to  the  game-ranger. 

I  walked  to  Sultan  Hamud,  and  took  a 
freight  next  day  to  Voi,  whence  a  runner 
was  sent  to  collect  ten  Wataita  water-car- 
riers. These  arrangements  completed,  I 
had  my  tent  pitched  and  settled  down 
patiently  to  the  reading  of  a  stout  book, 
for  the  East  cannot  be  hustled. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  a  group 
of  eleven  half-naked,  unwashed  savages 
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collected,  scowling  at  me,  in  front  of  the 
tent  door.  Their  leader  was  a  half- 
starved  little  creature,  less  intelligent 
than  any  of  the  others,  but  clothed  with 
due  regard  to  his  prominence  in  a  fez  and 
khaki  jacket.  The  only  reason  I  could 
discover  for  his  position  was  his  inability 
to  carry  a  load.  My  porters  from  up- 
country  were  scornful  of  these  Wataita, 
and  the  two  contingents  had  to  be  han- 
dled separately,  each  with  its  own  head 
man.  There  was  general  rejoicing  in  ex- 
pectation of  starting  out  over  the  trail  to 
Kilimanjaro  in  the  morning.  Once  in  the 
bush,  the  boys  would  have  meat,  and  meat 
is  a  greater  attraction  to  them  than  wages. 
It  was  still  dark  next  morning  when  we 
struck  tents,  distributed  the  various  bur- 
dens, and  filed  out  of  Voi  in  long  proces- 
sion to  the  southward.  The  trail  was  not 
difficult  to  follow  in  the  darkness,  thanks 
to  the  almost  impenetrable  wall  of  bush 
on  each  side,  which  prevented  deviation 
from  the  path.  The  sun  rose  with  that 
suddenness  so  peculiar  to  Africa,  disclos- 
ing the  nature  of  the  wilderness  through 
which  we  were  travelling.  Towering 
candelabra  -  trees  rose  above  the  sur- 
rounding tangle  of  parched  bush-veldt 


intertwined  with  an  impassable  mesh  of 
brambles  and  creepers.  Here  and  there  a 
giant  baobab,  its  meagre  foliage  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  distorted  trunk,  defied 
the  severest  drought  to  exhaust  its  res- 
ervoir of  moisture.  In  the  more  favored 
spots  a  few  bushes  were  still  in  leaf  in 
spite  of  the  withering  sun.  Here  also  a 
variety  of  grasses,  cacti,  clustered  green 
bayonets  of  hemp,  and  rambling  vines  of 
purple  or  white  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
made  the  best  of  what  moisture  remained 
from  the  last  rains. 

A  march  of  twelve  miles  brought  us  to 
a  clearing,  affording  a  distant  view  of  a 
winding  river  lined  with  banana  palms, 
orange  and  cocoanut  trees.  Across  the 
river  were  the  huts  of  the  native  village 
of  Mwatate.  This  was  a  sufficient  jour- 
ney for  unseasoned  porters  at  the  start, 
especially  as  the  Wataita,  being  near  their 
homes,  could  escape  into  the  bush  if  dis- 
couraged by  too  hard  a  march  on  the  first 
day.  The  arrival  of  a  white  man  aroused 
no  little  curiosity  among  the  black  in- 
habitants, most  of  whom  were  lounging 
about  the  store  of  an  Indian  merchant 
who  displayed  tempting  rows  of  beads, 
brass  wire,  broken  umbrellas,  machetes 
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and  sheath-knives  from  Sheffield,  empty  ity  to  save  them  from  any  emergency. 
Standard  oil  tins,  and  caHco  from  Fall  He  sauntered  leisurely  up  until  he  was 
River  of  patterns  designed  to  please  the  abreast  of  me,  contemplating  the  troop 
savage  taste.  of  lions  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
I  do  not  propose  to  relate  the  discom-  scorn.  Perhaps  this  had  its  effect  in  dis- 
forts  of  the  next  three  days  in  waterless  persing  them,  for  animals  have  remark- 
camps,  or  the  events  during  weeks  spent  able  intuition  in  discovering  whether  or 
searching  the  Seringetti  plains  for  lions,  not  a  man  is  afraid,  and  are  encouraged 
or  to  tell  of  many  nights  in  hiding  beside  to  attack  a  wavering  or  retreating  adver- 
baits  which  the  lions  were  too  wary  to  ap-  sary,  whereas  they  prefer  to  avoid  an  en- 
proach.  Instead  I  shall  confine  my  nar-  counter  with  one  who  shows  no  fear  of 
rativ,e  to  those  exceptional  occasions  when  them.  If  they  discovered  by  my  de- 
I  did  come  across  the  king  of  beasts.  meanor  that  I  was  anxious  to  be  else- 
Near  a  thorn  hiding-place  which  I  had  where,  and  only  stood  my  ground  because 
built  at  a  salt-lick,  some  lions  pulled  down  I  feared  the  consequence  of  a  retreat,  they 
a  zebra  one  evening  a  few  yards  from  the  must  have  been  awed  by  the  ill-judged 
blind  and  spent  the  night  devouring  it.  confidence  of  the  native,  who,  no  doubt, 
An  hour  before  sunrise  I  was  on  my  way  would  have  bolted  for  a  tree  had  he  been 
to  the  lick,  accompanied  by  Karanja,  a  alone.  At  last,  after  finding  that  their 
Kikuyu,  bearing  a  cinematograph,  both  of  threatening  grunts  failed  to  move  us  from 
us  unaware  of  what  had  happened  earlier  the  spot,  they  began  to  stare  with  less  de- 
in  the  night.  The  lions  were  in  a  hollow  termination,  glancing  occasionally  over 
concealed  from  us  by  a  small  ridge.  As  their  shoulders,  as  if  contemplating  re- 
we  ascended  this  rise,  approaching  the  treat,  until  at  last  a  young  lioness  turned 
lick  quietly  from  the  down-wind  side,  we  slowly  around  and  paced  off  through  the 
noticed  the  outline  of  a  jackal  against  the  grass,  to  be  followed  by  the  other  four  at 
night  sky,  but  attached  no  significance  to  a  slow  gallop. 

it.    Suddenly,  when  I  reached  the  crest,  How  I  longed  for  the  Winchester  use- 

with  the  native  a  few  yards  behind,  a  lessly  hanging  to  a  tent-pole  in  camp ! 

whiff  of  carrion  reached  me,  causing  me  to  To  feel  the  cold  steel  barrel  makes  every 

stop  short,  as  I  was  quite  unarmed  and  difference  in  one's  confidence  in  the  pres- 

not  anxious  to  intrude  upon  lions  without  ence  of  dangerous  game.     Unarmed,  I 

a  rifle.    Immediately  there  followed  some  was  crippled  and  helpless,  without  even 

angry,   deep   grunts  and  low  rumbling  the  comfort  of  having  something  to  do, 

growls  in  front,  and  I  distinguished  in  the  however  ineffectual,  in  case  of  emergency, 

dusk,  not  twenty  yards  away,  five  lions  on  Furthermore,  one  of  the  lions  had  a  fairly 

the  carcass  of  a  zebra,  eying  us  with  jaws  good  mane  and  made  an  easy  target  at 

hanging  open  and  ears  pricked  forward,  twenty  yards.     Thereafter  I  resolved  al- 

their  heads  cocked  slightly  to  one  side  ways  to  carry  a  rifle  slung  to  my  shoulder, 

and  their  five  tails  lashing  back  and  forth,  even  when  encumbered  by  the  camera, 

The  situation  was  extremely  awkward,  preferring  to  leave  gun-bearers  behind,  as 

as  to  have  turned  and  run  would  have  they  did  not  understand  the  purpose  of 

been  the  surest  way  to  encourage  an  at-  the  cinematograph,  and  often  interfered 

tack.    The  only  course  was  to  stand  fast,  by  showing  themselves  or  making  a  noise 

pretending  not  to  be  concerned,  in  hopes  at  the  wrong  time, 

that  the  lions  would  be  bluffed  into  re-  This  good  resolution  never  to  go  un- 

treating.  They  remained  for  what  seemed  armed  was  soon  waived  in  view  of  the 

an  unendurable  length  of  time,  voicing  annoyance  of  carrying  additional  gear  in 

their  anger  at  being  disturbed  with  deep  the  hot  sun.    Only  a  few  days  after  I  had 

rumblings,  while  I  cast  wistful  glances  to  returned  to  the  practice  of  leaving  the 

the  side  to  take  account  of  the  trees  close  Winchester  behind,  except  when  actually 

at  hand,  but  found  nothing  large  enough  hunting  for  meat,  I  had  occasion  to  climb 

to  climb.  a  rocky  kopje  with  Karanja.    We  made 

Karanja  was  as  much  at  his  ease  as  if  no  noise  in  crossing  these  rocks,  as  Karan- 

the   lions   had   been   so   many   rabbits,  ja's  feet  were  bare  and  mine  were  shod 

thanks    to    an    unreasoning    confidence  with  sneakers.    Karanja,  who  was  a  few 

which  natives  have  in  a  white  man's  abil-  paces  ahead  of  me,  suddenly  became  in- 
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tensely  interested  in  something  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  him.  He  turned  to  me, 
eyes  sparkling  and  mouth  wide  open, 
whispering  in  Swahih:  "Lions."  Sure 
enough,  there  were  three  lionesses  asleep 
in  a  depression  between  the  rocks,  only 
ten  yards  from  Karanja,  and  fifteen  yards 


hesitated  for  a  few  seconds,  then  quickly 
trotted  down  the  farther  side  of  the  hill. 
To  our  astonishment,  a  male  lion  sud- 
denly galloped  into  the  open  from  behind 
a  high  rock,  stopping  short  when  he  dis- 
covered us  at  the  exact  spot  where  the 
lionesses  had  been  sleeping.    Pausing  only 


One  of  the  porters  carrying  a  load  of  hides  to  camp  was  halted  by  a 
lion  and  forced  to  make  a  detour. 


ahead^of  me.  Again  no  rifle !  But  this 
was  not  so  alarming  in  broad  daylight,  as 
before. 

I  came  up  to  Karanja  and  attempted  to 
set  up  the  cinematograph  which  he  car- 
ried. This  made  an  accidental  grating 
sound  as  the  tripod  slipped  against  a  rock, 
and  we  heard  the  familiar  rumbling  grunt 
of  a  startled  lion.  One  of  the  lionesses  was 
on  her  feet,  looking  up,  with  nose  wrinkled 
and  fangs  bared.  The  two  others  awoke 
like  a  flash,  and  leaped  up,  dropping  their 
jaws  and  swinging  their  tails  exactly  like 
the  troop  of  five  in  the  dark.  Had  we 
been  in  a  menagerie,  we  could  not  have 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  observe  ani- 
mals in  every  detail,  at  close  range  with 
no  obstruction  to  conceal  them.     They 


long  enough  to  take  a  quick  look  at  us 
and  growl  angrily,  he  turned  away, 
sprang  from  rock  to  rock,  and  disappeared 
down  the  hillside.  No  sooner  was  he  out 
of  sight  than  a  cub  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
cat  appeared  from  behind  the  high  rock, 
clumsily  scrambling  with  his  large,  ill- 
proportioned  paws  in  our  direction,  over 
the  stones.  He  took  no  notice  of  us  until 
he  was  only  five  yards  away,  whereupon 
he  suddenly  discovered  the  intrusion  and 
started  baring  his  fangs,  assuming  a  threat- 
ening demeanor,  as  if  confident  that  he 
could  frighten  us  away.  His  boldness  far 
surpassed  that  of  the  full-grown  lions. 

When  the  first  lioness  had  started  down 
the  hill  I  had  felt  no  further  concern,  as  I 
knew   that   the  others,   no  matter  how 
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many  there  might  be,  would  follow  her    there  were  eleven  in  all,  some  of  them  not 

example.    When,  however,  another  lioness    quite  full-grown. 

appeared  from  behind  the  rock  and  saw        When  the  long  procession  of  lions  had 

us  standing  within  five  yards  of  her  cub,  stopped  issuing  from  the  rocks  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  where  I  waited 
while  Karanja  fetched 
the  rifle  from  camp.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  a  fruitless  search 
through  the  rocks.  The 
troop  evidently  had  been 
thoroughly  alarmed  and 
had  moved  off  some  dis- 
tance from  the  kopje. 

This    discovery    of    a 
troop  of  eleven  lions  was 
rare  luck  indeed.     I 
hoped  to  take  a  flashlight 
picture  by  hiding  near  a 
kill,  a  method  which  of- 
fered fair  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  a  neighborhood 
where   lions  were   so 
numerous  and  where,  so  I  judged,  th«y 
had   not  been  disturbed  enough   to  ex- 
ercise  much   caution   in   approaching  a 
bait  at  night.    I  had  attempted  to  take 
lion  flashlights  with  an  automatic  device, 

enraged  the  lioness  into  making  an  at-    an  arrangement  which  jackals  and  hyenas 


Leopards  are  almost  strictly  nocturnal — photographs  of  them  at 
large  are  extremely  rare. 


the  situation  again  became  awkward. 
Had  the  baby  lion,  which  was  growing 
more  and  more  indignant  at  our  refusal 
to  retreat,  uttered  any  sounds  of  distress 
at  this  juncture,  it  doubtless  would  have 


always  interfered  with  by  visiting  the  bait 
in  advance  of  lions,  leaving  their  pictures 
instead.  Several  times,  to  be  sure,  I  was 
amply  rewarded  by  finding  an  image  of 
that  evasive  prowler,  the  leopard. 
A  zebra  was  shot  for  them,  and  dragged 


tark,  which  we  would  have  been  power- 
less to  escape  or  defend  ourselves  against. 
Fortunately,  the  cub  abandoned  his  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  us  and  scrambled 
back  to  his  mother,  while  I  watched  him, 
anxiously  fearing  lest  he  might  stub  his 
toe  and  squeal  (Karanja, 
as    usual,    did   not   know 
enough   to   be   anxious), 
but  he  reached  his  parent 
safely,  and  the  two  made 
off  like  the  others. 

Before  he  had  disap- 
peared another  lioness 
rounded  the  corner,  plant- 
ing all  four  feet  ten  yards 
in  front  of  us  when  she 
came  into  the  open, 
growled  a  surprised  growl 
at  seeing  us  so  near,  and 
retreated  as  the  others  had 
done.  There  seemed  no 
end  to  the  lions  behind  the 

steep  rock,  waking  up  one  by  one  and  ap-  to  a  clump  of  thorn-bushes  utilized  for  the 
pearing  in  front  of  us,  each  one  stopping  framework  of  ^  small  stockade.  A  piece 
to  growl  at  the  spot  where  the  lionesses  of  the  zebra's  flesh  was  trailed  along  the 
had  been  asleep.     Including  three  cubs,    ground  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  at- 


Willetts  and  Dana  with  dead  lioness. 
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tract  lions  to  the  carcass.  I  left  it  alone  and  an  English  double-barrelled  .450  cor- 
for  the  first  night,  partly  to  ascertain  dite  rifle,  a  powerful  weapon  of  great 
whether  hiding  there  would  be  worth  stopping  power.  A  Mkamba  whom  I  had 
while,  and  partly  to  encourage  the  lions  in  selected  to  accompany  me  fell  asleep, 
the  event  of  a  visit,  by  letting  them  feast  rolled  up  in  his  blankets  in  a  corner  of  the 
there  undisturbed.  In  the  morning  we  thorn  protection,  while  I  occupied  myself 
found  the  zebra  ripped  open,  the  entrails  with,  arranging  the  rifles  in  a  position 
neatly  removed  and  dragged  to  one  side,  where  they  could  be  picked  up  quickly  in 
and   the   loins  and  . 

buttocks  eaten 
away.  Had  a  leop- 
ard visited  the  car- 
cass, he  probably 
would  have  attack- 
ed the  breast,  where- 
as hyenas  would 
have  crunched  the 
bones  with  their 
powerful  jaws  and 
left  the  entrails  in 
the  carcass  in  dis- 
orderly fashion. 
The  condition  of  the 
zebra  was  unmis- 
takable evidence  of 
a  lion's  visit. 

The  blacks  set  to 
work  at  once  to 
complete  the  stock- 
ade, loopholing  it 
on  three  sides,  and 
strengthening  its 
lower   part  with 

heavy  branches,  into  which  were  thrust  case  of  emergency.  The  porter  lost  no 
brambles  of  acacia  thorn.  The  door,  a  time  in  hurrying  back  to  camp,  feeling 
small  opening  close  to  the  ground,  could  none  too  secure  in  the  growing  darkness, 
be  closed  by  wedging  into  it  a  taper-  The  early  hours  of  the  night  were  quite 
ing  thorn  branch.  In  order  to  prevent  still  save  for  the  almost  inaudible  rattling 
vultures  from  picking  the  carcass  clean  of  a  tiny  leaf  overhead  in  the  gentle  wind, 
before  nightfall,  we  lashed  a  white  shirt  A  few  hours  later  something  struck  the 
to  the  head  of  a  spear  and  left  it  waving  dry  twigs  behind  us,  breaking  the  stfllness 
in  the  wind  over  the  zebra.       .     ?  ;  i  • ..      so  suddenly  that  the  Mkamba  awoke,  to 

For  one  more  night  the  lions  were  al-  inform  me  after  a  few  rapid  glances  about 
lowed  to  feast  undisturbed,  an  opportu-  that  it  was  only  a  bat.  The  moon  was 
nity  which  they  made  use  of  to  such  ad-  now  shining  with  a  brightness  peculiar  to 
vantage  that  nothing  but  hide  and  bones    the  tropics,  illuminating  the  valley  so  bril- 


Flashlight  of  a  lioness  attracted  to  some  carrion  fifteen  feet  from  the 
photographer's  thorn  stockade. 

The  camera  shutter  was  open  all  night,  and  the  sky  was  exposed  by  starlight.  , 


was  left  of  the  zebra  in  the  morning.  1  This 
made  it  necessary  to  shoot  a  hartebeest 
to  provide  further  attraction  for  them. 

On  the  third  night  I  set  two  cameras 
outside  the  stockade,  connected  in  such  a 
way  that,  by  pulling  a  wire  from  within, 
I  could  fire  the  flash  and  operate  both 
shutters  simultaneously.  Shortly  before 
dark  I  went  to  the  stockade,  accompanied 
by  a  porter  carrying  a  thermos  flask  of 
cocoa,  some  sandwiches,  the  trusty  .405, 


liantly  that  we  could  have  left  our  retreat 
with  almost  as  much  security  as  in  broad 
daylight.  Lions  grow  more  timid  the 
brighter  the  light,  just  as  a  man's  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation  have  a  stronger 
hold  on  him  in  the  dark  where  he  is  help- 
less in  an  encounter  with  a  nocturnal 
beast.  For  this  reason,  the  lions,  which 
the  Mkamba  believes  were  aware  of  our 
presence,  preferred  not  to  venture  up  to 
the  hartebeest  in  the  moonlight. 
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At  two  o'clock  some  jackals  came  to    pair  of  lions.     Unluckily,  in  my  hurry  to 
the  carcass,  nibbling  bits  of  meat,  then    get  back  to  safety,  I  had  set  the  cameras 


slinking  back  into  the  shadows.  Very 
soon  they  disappeared  without  a  sound, 
alarmed  by  a  spotted  hyena  which  set  to 
work  to  crunch  bones  and  rip  off  great 
pieces  of  flesh  with  enough  noise  to  do 
credit  to  a  large  lion. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  moon  set 
the  hyena  slipped 
away  at  the  sound 
of  footfalls  of  some 
heavy  animal  trot- 
ting up  to  the 
hartebeest.  The 
Mkamba  touched 
me  without  a  word, 
and  I  peered 
through  a  loophole 
into  the  darkness 
to  see  the  hazy  form 
of  a  lioness  stop  at 
the  kill  fifteen  feet 
away.  She  could 
not  have  suspected 
our  presence,  or  she 
would  have  ap- 
proached noise- 
lessly. 

A  pull  at  the  wire 
produced  a  blind- 
ing flash  and  deto- 
nation from  out- 
side, followed  by 
the  sound  of  the 
astonished  lioness 
galloping  away,  ter- 
rified, and  momen- 
tarily blinded  by 
the  glare  of  light. 


"#■■ 


C'  ^ 
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K\  ■% 


Young  giraffe  wounded  by  lioness. 


SO  carelessly  that  no  exposures  were  made. 
For  some  reason  which  was  never  clear 
to  me,  the  tracker  did  not  warn  me  when  I 
crawled  out  the  door  a  second  time  to  get 
the  cameras  ready  for  another  picture 
that  he  had  discovered  a  Hon  crouching 
on  the  ground  sixty  feet  from  us.     I  felt 

much  more  at  ease 
this  time,  having 
ventured  out  before 
without  disaster, 
never  thinking,  as  I 
listened  to  the  pair 
of  lions  galloping 
away,  that  there 
might  be  others 
close  at  hand.  One 
of  the  cameras  was 
directly  under  the 
stockade,  and  the 
other  about  twenty 
feet  from  it,  in  the 
direction  of  the 
lion.  When  the 
first  was  made 
ready  for  another 
picture,  I  groped 
my  way  to  the  sec- 
ond, quite  unaware 
that  a  lion  was 
watching  me  only 
forty  feet  away,  as 
his  footprints 
proved  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

What  followed 
took  place  so  quick- 
ly  that    I   would 


The  sound  of  galloping  lasted  for  some  hardly  know  now  what  had   happened 

time,  growing  fainter  and  fainter.    This  had  not  the  tracks  told  the  story  after- 

was  obviously  the  safest  moment  to  ven-  ward.     I  remember  hearing  a  soul-har- 

ture  out  into  the  dark  to  reset  the  cam-  rowing  half-roar,  half-grunt,  and  finding 

eras.     With  many  misgivings,  I  groped  myself  not  at  the  camera  but  safe  inside 

about  in  the  pitch  darkness,  haunted  by  the  thorns,  ramming  a  branch  into  the 

imaginary  prowling  shapes  creeping  up  doorway  to  block  it,  with  a  large  bump 

from  every  shadow,  and  felt  more  at  ease  on  my  head  where  I  had  hit  a  stone  while 

when,  after  five  minutes  of  anxious  work,  diving  into  the  opening. 


I  reached  the  interior  of  the  thorn  retreat 
safely. 

Before  an  hour  had  passed,  I  was  star- 
tled to  hear  a  bone  crunch  in  front  of  the 
stockade.  I  took  the  animal  for  a  hyena, 
but  the  native  poked  me  so  eagerly  that 
I  knew  he  recognized  it  as  a  lion. 

Bang  went  the  flash,  and  off  galloped  a 


I  still  held  the  cordite  rifle,  but  how  I 
ever  got  through  the  tiny  door  with  it  I 
cannot  imagine.  Getting  my  shoulders 
through  the  opening  previously  had  re- 
quired at  least  a  minute  to  find  the  exact 
relation  of  shoulders  to  doorway  which 
made  passage  through  it  possible,  so  tight 
was  the  fit.    When  the  lion  was  in  pur- 
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suit,  I  had  shot  through  it  so  fast  that  I 
almost  came  out  at  the  farther  side. 

It  was  well  that  I  had  not  stayed  out- 
side to  try  to  shoot,  as  the  sights  were  not 
visible  in  the  darkness,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  by  a  lion's  grunt  from 
what  direction  the  sound  comes. 

The  lion,  now  close  to  the  thorns,  was 
joined  by  two  lionesses  who,  no  doubt, 
had  been  near  when  I  went  outside.  The 
three  animals  paced  around  the  enclosure, 
only  a  few  feet  away,  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  At  times,  when  one  came  partic- 
ularly near,  I  felt  so  sure  of  locating  him 
by  his  growling  that  I  was  tempted  to 
shoot,  but  then  the  same  sound  seemed  to 
come  from  a  different  quarter.  The  voice 
of  a  lion  is  always  deceptive  to  locate, 
sometimes  sounding  as  if  it  came  from  all 
directions  at  once,  and  again  apparently 
coming  from  a  quarter  where  there  is  no 
lion.  In  spite  of  their  proximity  and 
their  incessant  moans  and  grunts,  I  never 
had  a  chance  to  get  a  shot  at  any  of 
them. 

In  the  morning  I  hoped  that  the  lions 
would  remain  until  there  was  light  enough 
to  see  the  rifle  sights,  but  they  knew 
enough  to  trot  away  before  the  first  pink 
of  dawn.  We  examined  the  ground,  to 
learn  for  the  first  time  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  dark,  when  in  the  confusion, 


and  the  rapidity  with  which  my  pursuit 
and  flight  had  begun  and  ended,  there  had 
been  no  time  for  events  to  be  impressed 
on  my  memory.  The  lion  had  been  lying 
on  the  dusty  ground  forty  feet  from  the 
second  camera,  and  had  galloped  up  to 
within  five  feet  of  the  door.  That  I  had 
covered  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  at  top 
speed  was  apparent  from  the  depth  of  my 
toe-marks  in  the  sand.  Just  how  I  found 
the  door  in  the  dark,  I  do  not  know. 

An  unprovoked  charge  from  a  lion,  like 
this  one,  even  in  the  dark,  is  exceptional; 
but  lions,  like  people,  are  not  all  alike, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  sweeping 
generalizations  which  will  be  true  of  the 
behavior  of  every  individual. 

After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  foot- 
prints and  the  carcass,  we  collected  the 
cameras  and  returned  to  camp,  where  the 
Mkamba  spent  the  day  entertaining  the 
carriers  with  an  exaggerated  account  of 
the  night's  experiences,  emphasizing  his 
excitement  by  shifting  into  a  falsetto 
voice,  the  usual  vehicle  of  expression 
used  by  natives  for  this  purpose;  espe- 
cially when  he  came  to  the  account  of  the 
lion's  rush.  According  to  his  version  of 
the  story,  the  lion  had  seized  me  by  a 
fold  of  my  shirt,  and  would  have  done  for 
me  had  it  not  been  for  his  timely  assis- 
tance. 


Flash-light  of  a  leopard. 
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^PON  arrival,  the  first  sound 
I  noticed  was  the  soothing 
boom  of  .  the  ocean,  then 
too  dark  to  see. .  But  an- 
other sound  broke  in  in- 
sistently, a  man's  voice 
calling  my  college  nickname,  my  unfortu- 
nate initials,  "P.  D.  Q.,  hello!  Hello, 
P.  D.  Q. ! "  (Once  more  I  wondered  why, 
with  "Peter  Dana"  a  family  tradition, 
my  mother  should  have  married  a  Quin- 
cy.)  Then  came  a  slap  on  the  back,  a 
hearty  handshake,  and  jovial  introduc- 
tions to  nearly  every  one  in  the  hotel. 

In  my  dazed  state,  the  people  seemed 
like  so  many  imaginary  characters  just 
forming  into  personalities.  I  looked  at 
them  as  at  a  vivid  dream  of  people  in  a 
novel — or  who  soon  would  be.  For  al- 
ready I  was  beginning  to  plan  a  second 
book  as  a  relief  from  wondering  whether 
my  first  would  be  accepted.  Already  I 
picked  the  handsome  Englishman,  ath- 
letic and  reputed  wealthy,  as  an  almost 
"ready-to-wear"  hero.  He  had  the 
charm  of  the  man  who  seldom  talks,  and 
even  his  commonplaces  sounded  attrac- 
tive in  his  cultured  English  voice.  In 
time,  I  observed  that  he  was  usually  to  be 
found  wherever  there  were  parasols  and 
picture  hats  and  slender,  pointed  slippers. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  particular 
picture  hat.  Earnestly  he  gazed  into  eyes 
of  brown  or  gray  or  blue  until  the  Rock- 
ingchair  Fleet  began  to  speculate  upon 
which  pair  of  twin  lights  would  finally 
bring  him  into  port. 

Eventually  came  the  Prettiest  Lady  of 
all.  She  rode  down  the  glow  of  the  sun- 
set in  the  most  luxurious  touring-car  I 
ever  saw.  When  she  alighted,  followed 
by  her  mother  and  little  sister,  it  seemed 
as  though  a  sudden  breeze  had  animated 
the  whole  Rockingchair  Fleet  as  it  rode  at 
anchor  along  the  piazza. 

As  a  prospective  novelist,  I  should  have 
observed  the  Englishman's  expression 
when  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  but,  to 
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tell  the  truth,  I  forgot  all  about  him  until 
quite  a  while  afterward.  When  I  did 
notice  him,  he  seemed  a  changed  man. 
He  hardly  spoke  to  any  one.  He  ap- 
peared totally  blind  to  every  color  except 
a  certain  delicate  shade  of  orchid.  Pre- 
viously, the  fleet  had  not  remarked  upon 
his  being  particularly  literary  but  now  he 
sat  for  hours  on  the  piazza  holding  a  book 
with  a  cover  of  pale  lavender — sympa- 
thetic echo  of  orchid,  perhaps. 

The  Prettiest  Lady  apparently  knew 
no  one  in  the  hotel.  She  seemed  not  even 
to  see  any  one  except  her  mother  and 
little  sister.  These  three  spoke  together 
in  soft  voices  arid  there  was  no  getting 
near  them.  The  music  of  the  orchestra, 
however,  attracted  them  to  the  ballroom, 
where  the  Prettiest  Lady,  swaying  like  a 
flower,  and  Little  Sister,  fluffy  as  thistle- 
down, rose  and  danced  together.  ...  I 
could  watch  them  with  a  certain  detached 
calm,  for  life,  at  the  beginning  of  the  long 
road  of  literary  art,  was  only  a  pageant 
to  me.  But  with  the  Englishman  it  was 
different.  He  could  afford  to  look  on  in  a 
personal  way  and  his  view  seemed  neither 
detached  nor  calm. 

"Beastly  shame!"  he  growled.  "She 
ought  to  have  a  man  to  dance  with. 
Beastly  American  etiquette  !  I  can't  get 
introduced,  you  know.  If  this  was  in 
England,  now,  I'd  have  known  her  long 
ago.  I  say,  I'm  going  to  ask  the  pro- 
prietor for  an  introduction." 

"You  couldn't  in  this  kind  of  a  hotel," 
I  objected.  "But — but  why  don't  you 
write  her  some  sort  of  a  letter  ?  Then  she 
could  ignore  it  or  answer  it  convention- 
ally." 

He  jumped  at  the  idea,  then  scoffed  at 
it. 

"Letter !  I  say,  that's  deucedly  jolly  ! 
But  how  could  I  write  her  a  letter !  What 
could  I  say  that  wouldn't  be  rot?" 

"I  might  start  you  off,"  I  suggested, 
automatically  unlimbering  my  fountain 
pen. 


I  wondered  if  some  day  she  might  so  read  a  story  of  mine. — Page  452. 


He  brought  some  paper  from  the  desk 
and  I  stared  at  the  empty  sheet.  It  was 
a  pretty  problem  for  an  untra veiled  Amer- 
ican to  compose  in  Piccadilly  English  a 
letter  characteristic  of  ''Our  Hero."  Be- 
sides, he  spoke  so  seldom  and  said  so  little 
even  then,  that  I  couldn't  imagine  any- 
thing adequate  and  yet  like  him.  Surely 
some  very  great-grandfather  of  his  in  ye 
olden  "time  would  have  used  the  King's 
English  more  flowingly.  Which  thought 
started  the  pen  off  by  itself  spelling 
strange  words: 

'To  Ye  Faire  Ladie  Unknown,  Greeting — 
"Somewhere  in  ye  wide  world,  there 
must  be  even  one  mutual  friend,  but 
where,  by  myself  alone,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. If  only,  as  under  ye  flag  of  truce, 
I  might  speak  with  ye  faire  ladie,  in  one 


brief  moment  ye  friend's  identity  might 
be  disclosed.  If  contrarywise,  alas,  ye 
truce  must  end,  leaving  me,  as  now,  to  ye 
ladie,  a  total  stranger.  But  if,  more  hap- 
pily, ye  mutual  friend  be  found,  with  joy- 
fulness  would  I  await  ye  gentle  letter  of 
introduction.  Will  ye  ladie  faire  gra- 
ciously so  deign  to  parley  with 

Ye  Knight  of  Ye 
Gold-Rimmed  Monocle?" 

"Thanks  awfully,"  he  said  and  walked 
off  toward  the  writing-room,  reading  it 
over  on  the  way. 

I  opened  my  book  in  the  hope  of  calm- 
ing my  slightly  flustered  thoughts  before 
going  to  bed,  but  just  then  the  Prettiest 
Lady  came  in  from  the  piazza  and  took  a 
chair  quite  near  to  me,  though  partly 
turned  away.    Her  slender  fingers  began 
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busily  knitting  while  her  thoughts  seemed  listener,  giving  the  centre  to  the  hero  and 

caught  in  the  swift  current  of  a  book  she  heroine,  but  mysteriously  the  conversa- 

had  spread  open  before  her  on  her  lap.  tion  happened  just  then  to  catch  fire  like 

I  wondered  if  some  day  she  might  so  read  a  powder  train  and  run  in  sudden  flashes 

a  story  of  mine  and  never  know  .  .  .  while  Little  Sister,  wide-eyed  and  silent, 

Unpubhshed  young  novelists  may  be  and  the  Englishman,  not  always  on  time, 
permitted  the  abstractly  theoretical  sen-  hung  on  the  Prettiest  One's  every  word, 
timents  pertaining  to  their  art,  but  in  real  When  the  music  sounded  from  the  ball- 
life  they  can  only  trudge  along  by  the  room,  I  asked  her  to  dance.    Of  course 
roadside  weary  miles  behind  heroines  of  she  was  already  engaged  for  the  first  with 
luxurious  touring-cars.     So  it  was  with  the  Englishman  and  I  had  to  be  content 
a  shock   of  self-distrust  and  a  mental  with  a  smile  back  to  me  as  she  drifted  off 
reprimand  that  I  discovered  that  even  I  on  his  arm. 
was  reading  over  and  over  the  top  lines  I  danced  with  Little  Sister ! 
of  my  pages.  The  next  noon,  from  the  quarter-deck 

At  the  end  of  her  chapter,  the  Prettiest  of  the  piazza,  I  noticed  the  Englishman 

Lady  gathered  up  her  knitting  and  book,  and  the  Prettiest  Lady  coming  in  to- 

and  walked  with  her  peculiarly  graceful  gether  from  a  game  of  golf.    The  Prettiest 

drift  across  the  office  toward  the  elevator.  Lady  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair  and 

At  the  same  time  from  the  writing-room  looked  at  me  with  laughing  eyes, 

sauntered  the  Englishman.    To  my  utter  "I  know  something  you  don't  know  I 

amazement,  he  blocked  her  path  and  held  know,"  she  declared.     "I  was  compli- 

out  a  letter.    I  couldn't  see  her  face,  but  menting   'his   Lordship'  " — that  was  a 

the  back  of  her  head,  poised  so  daintily  play  name  she  had  given  him  almost  from 

on   her    shoulders,    seemed   particularly  the    first — "upon    his    very    interesting 

erect.     So  they  stood  like  statues  until  handwriting,  when  he  confessed  that  it 

finally  she  disengaged  one  hand  from  her  wasn't  his.     He  said  he  had  started  to 

knitting  to  take  the  letter,  then  passed  in  copy  what  you  had  written  for  him  but 

silence.  he  hadn't  quite  finished  when  he  saw  me 

I  ran  up-stairs  to  my  room  without  coming  toward  the  elevator,  so  he  just 
waiting  for  the  elevator.  It  was  hours  up  and  handed  me  the  original  instead, 
before  I  could  go  to  sleep  and  consequent-  That's  what  I  call  being  a  man  of  action  ! " 
ly,  the  next  morning,  I  came  down  rather  She  bowed  her  head  toward  the  English- 
late.  I  picked  up  a  mooring  among  the  man,  who  beamed  with  delight  at  what 
Rockingchair  Fleet,  and  casually  learned  sounded  like  a  compliment.  "Do  you 
that  the  Prettiest  Lady  had  started  out  suppose  the  letter  of  introduction  could 
early  in  the  touring-car,  and  that  the  Eng-  possibly  have  come  yet  ?  "  she  continued, 
lishman  had  gone  to  play  golf  by  himself.  "We're  still  only  under  a  flag  of  truce. 
Not  until  evening  did  I  see  him.  you  know." 

"What  happened?"  I  demanded.  "I'll  see,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  it's  all  right;  come,  "Inquire   if   there's  anything  for  me 

I'll  introduce  you."  too,  please,"  the  Prettiest  Lady  called 

"No,  thank  you!"  I  answered  with  after  him,  and  I  thought  how  proud  she 
emphasis,  for  I  felt  that  his  effrontery  in  must  have  made  him  by  giving  the  au- 
presenting  the  note  himself  had  de-  thority  to  ask  for  her  letters, 
stroyed  its  intended  character.  I  was  "Before  he  comes  back,"  she  said,  lean- 
about  to  suggest  that  he  might  have  put  ing  toward  me  ever  so  little,  as  in  con- 
it  in  her  letter-box  in  the  office  when  I  ac-  fidence,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
tually  heard  myself  being  introduced  to  When  he  gave  me  that  quaint  little  letter, 
the  Prettiest  Lady  and  Little  Sister,  who  I  went  into  the  writing-room  to  read  it. 
came  promenading  along  the  piazza.  ...  Of  course  I've  been  brought  up  thus  and 
Indeed,  indeed,  if  ever  there  was  one  so,  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  And 
worthy  to  be  a  heroine,  it  was  the  Pret-  there  wasn't  time  to  think  because,  al- 
tiest  Lady  of  All !  most  right  away,  he  came  wandering  in 

With  accustomed  regard  for  dramatic  and  picked  up  a  magazine.    I  pretended 

values,  I  should  have  dropped  back  as  a  to  be  reading  the  note  but  by  that  time  I 
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To  my  utter  amazement,  he  blocked  her  path  and  held  out  a  letter. — Page  452. 


was  so  fussed  I  seemed  to  see  only  the 
handwriting  without  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  It  looked  so  interesting,  so  really 
distinguished,  that  I  heard  myself  saying 
before  I  meant  to — 'Whom  do  you  know  ? ' 
I  expected  him  to  begin  with  something 
fantastic  like,  well — 'I  know  the  Man  in 
the  Moon.'  But  instead,  he  took  out  a 
pocket  address-book  and  began  solemnly 
to  read  the  names  beginning  with  A. 


Then  he  read  through  the  B's  and  C's 
and  D's,  regardless  of  where  they  lived. 
Finally,  way  down  among  the  V's,  he 
came  upon  Sally  Van  Deusen.  And  all 
the  while  I  was  wondering  how  he  could 
be  so  out  of  character  with  the  tall  b's 
and  I's  and  t's  of  the  letter.  I've  read 
John  Rexford's  book,  you  know,  'What 
Handwriting  Indicates,'  but  I  haven't 
studied  it  enough  to  analyze  so  complex  a 
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thing  as  a  dual  personality.  I  was  so 
puzzled  !  And  all  this  morning  I  was  try- 
ing to  discover  in  him  the  playful  imag- 
inative quality,  the  shy  fancifulness,  that 
he  seemed  persistently  to  hide,  until  I 


to  read  your  characters  when  I  get  home. 
And  don't  forget  to  put  down  your  ad- 
dresses so  that  I  can  send  you  what  he 
says."  By  including  me,  the  offer  ap- 
peared so  general  that  I  doubted  if  the 


He  was  habitually  to  be  found  sitting  somewhere  near  the  elevator  where 
he  could  see  her  the  moment  she  came  down. — Page  455. 


found  out  that  it  wasn't  his  handwrit- 
ing!" 

The  Englishman  returned,  handing  her 
several  letters,  but  said  that  the  letter  had 
not  come;  indeed,  that  it  was  too  soon  to 
expect  it. 

''We  were  just  speaking  of  telling  char- 
acter from  handwriting,"  explained  the 
Prettiest  Lady.  "John  Rexford  lives 
just  up  the  street  from  our  house.  If 
you'll  each  write  something,  I'll  ask  him 


Englishman  realized  that  she  was  inci- 
dentally opening  a  way  for  a  correspon- 
dence with  him,  but  of  course  the  practice 
of  story-writing  had  made  me  habitually 
on  the  lookout  for  motives.  The  Eng- 
lishman finally  wrote  something,  folded 
the  paper,  and  handed  it  to  her  with  a 
look  full  of  meaning. 

''Now  it's  your  turn." 

"But  you  already  have  a  sample  of  my 
handwriting," 
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"Oh,  no,  not  exactly  yours.  You  wrote 
it  pretending  you  were  somebody  else." 

"That's  all  the  life  I  have,  just  pre- 
tending." 

The  bitter,  unhappy  sentence  just 
broke  away  and  said  itself. 

"I  wonder  where  that  ship  is  sailing 
to,"  she  said  irrelevantly. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  trying  to  write  for 
her  a  funny  little  jingle,  but  somehow  it 
didn't  turn  out  to  be  so  very  funny: 

"Ye  faire  ladie  doth  command 
Me  to  give  to  her  my  hand- 
Writing  for  a  sage"  to  see, 
So  to  vivisect  poor  me. 

Here  I  write  accordingly 
What  may  strangely  seem  to  be 
Lacking,  inadvertently, 
Any  personality. 

If  ye  learned  one  perceive 
Nothing  here  but  make-believe. 
Mayhap  only  dreams  are  where 
Life  should  be,  my  ladie  faire." 

She  raised  her  eyes  with  misty  ques- 
tioning but  only  said — ^"Your  address; 
you  forgot  that." 

As  I  added  it,  I  reflected  how  finished 
she  was  in  every  move,  not  forgetting 
that  she  had  asked  for  my  address  even 
though  she  already  had  his  Lordship's  safe 
in  her  possession. 

"Oh,  I  say,  I'm  jolly  well  famished. 
It  must  be  lunch-time,"  exclairned  the 
Englishman,  who  evidently  was  fed  up  on 
all  this  letter-writing  business.       :I  . 

From  the  very  first  the  Englishman  was 
serenely  unabashed  in  his  open  adoration 
of  the  Prettiest  Lady.  Whenever  they 
were  not  together  on  the  golf  course,  on 
the  beach,  or  yachting  or  dancing,  he  was 
habitually  to  be  found  sitting  somewhere 
near  the  elevator  where  he  could  see  her 
the  moment  she  came  down.  In  the 
course  of  true  love  there  seemed  to  be 
only  one  disturbing  factor,  and  that  was 
the  indefatigable  persistence  of  Little 
Sister.  She  never  would  be  left  behind 
and  always  and  always  tagged  along  no 
matter  where  they  went.-  She  seemed  a 
very  intelligent  child  in  other  ways,  and 
rather  unusually  observing,  but  absolute- 
ly, opaquely  dense  to  any  suspicion  that 
she  might  be  de  trop.  One  day  I  gently 
hinted  that  sometimes  three  is  considered 
a  crowd,  but  without  a  moment's  hesita- 


tion she  said:  "But  sister  always  wants 
me  to  come  too." 

She  used  to  perch  on  the  arm  of  my 
chair  and  tease  for  stories  and  more 
stories,  but  no  matter  what  thrilling  ac- 
tion hung  in  the  balance,  the  moment  the 
Prettiest  Lady  and  the  Englishman  came 
out  to  go  anywhere,  she  would  precipi- 
tantly  excuse  herself  and  run  after  them. 

One  morning  of  brilliant  sunshine  that 
seemed  at  cross-purposes  with  a  wind  that 
was  blowing  half  a  gale,  I  strolled  down 
to  the  bathing-beach  alone.  I  had  just 
left  the  Englishman  waiting  by  the  ele- 
vator and  consequently  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  eyes  when,  as  I  came  over  the 
sand-dunes,  I  saw  the  Prettiest  Lady  and 
Little  Sister  wading  into  the  surf.  She 
must,  she  absolutely  must,  have  gone 
down  the  back  stairs ! 

I  hurried  into 'my  bathing-suit,  dove 
through  a  wave,  and  swam  out  to  the 
float.  The  wind  had  kicked  up  such  a 
sea  that  not  many  had  gone  in  and  no  one 
had  ventured  out  so  far  except  the  Pret- 
tiest Lady,  who  was  breathing  quickly, 
and  Little  Sister,  whose  teeth  chattered. 

Said  the  Prettiest  Lady — "She  swam 
too  far  out  and  swallowed  a  wave." 

Little  Sister,  shivering  and  quivering, 
protested:  "I'm  g-going  to  stay  here  till 
1-low  t-t-tide.  Won't  go  in  w-waves 
again.    I'll  get  d-dr owned  I " 

Here  was  a  dramatic  situation  and 
"our  hero"  back  in  the  hotel  watching 
the  elevator !  How  easily  he  could  have 
taken  Little  Sister  ashore  on  his  athletic 
shoulders  while  the  crowd  would  gather 
to  admire ! 

"Ahoy,  cap'n!"  I  shouted  to  Little 
Sister.  "Ahoy!  I'm  a  poor  sailorman 
just  swimmin'  'round  lookin'  fer  a  va- 
cancy. I  see  you're  short-handed,  lost 
yer  crew  but  saved  the  lady.  You'll  be 
recommended  fer  gallantry,  sir.  If  you'll 
take  me  aboard,  I'll  be  yer  first  mate, 
second  mate,  cabin-boy,  and  cook;  stand 
both  watches,  bail  out  the  lee  scuppers, 
and  holystone  the  decks." 

"W-will  you  stay  with  me  t-till  the 
t-t-tide  goes  down?" 

"Aye,  aye,  cap'n,  shiver  me  timbers,  I 
swears  to  stay  with  ye." 

"W-when  will  it  be  1-low  tide?" 

"In  six  hours,  cap'n." 

"W-what'll  we  do?" 
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''Well,  cap'n,  ye  might  divide  yer 
crew,  meanin'  me,  into  port  an'  starboard 
watches,  wind  'em  up,  an'  order  'em  aloft 
to  look  out  fer  a  sail.  That'd  pass  the 
time  pleasantly  fer  six  hours,  sir." 

''But  we  w-wouldn't  have  any  lunch. 
I  guess  I  don't  w-want  to  wait  for  six 
hours ! " 

I  stood  up  as  best  I  could  while  a  great 
wave  lifted  under  the  raft.  Shading  my 
eyes  and  staggering  about,  I  gazed  off 
toward  the  beach.  "Land  ho!"  I  cried. 
"Land  ho,  two  points  off  to  starboard  ! — 
I'm  only  a  poor  sailorman,  cap'n,  an'  not 
a  brave  an'  gallant  officer  like  you,  sir, 
but,  shiver  me  timbers,  I'll  follow  wher- 


ever ye  lead  if  you'll  let  me  keep  close 
alongside  yer  so  I  can  grab  holt  on  yer  if 
I  feel  me  courage  or  any  other  part  o'  me 
sinkin',  sir." 

"You're  not  really  afraid  to  swim  back, 
are  you?"  she  asked,  half  credulous. 

"Not  if  you'll  let  me  keep  close  to  ye, 
cap'n.  I've  a  great  confidence  in  yer. 
Ye've  swum  as  fur  as  that  agin  a  head 
sea  an'  it  'ud  be  easy  ridin'  in  wi'  the 
waves." 

She  gazed  longingly  toward  the  sunlit 
sand  beyond  the  white  water  of  tumbling 
breakers  and  seemed  to  be  measuring  the 
distance.  "Well,  if  you  will  keep  very, 
very  close  to  me,  I  guess — I  guess  I  could 
lead  you  to  shore — my  good  sailorman. 
Ready?" 

She  shivered,  shut  her  teeth,  slid  off 
into  the  water,  and  struck  out  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  wave.  The  Prettiest  Lady  and  I 
dove  together  and  came  up  on  either  side 
of  her,  and  so  we  swam  to  shore. 

As  we  separated  to  go  to  our  bath- 
houses, the  Prettiest  Lady  said:  "If  you 
are  ready  before  we  are,  won't  you  wait 
and  walk  back  to  the  hotel  with  us?" 

The  Prettiest  Lady  chose  the  path  that 
follows  the  shore,  which  is  the  "long  way 
'round,"  but  Little  Sister  wanted  to  get 
her  hair  dry  before  lunch,  so  scampered 
off  the  shortest  way. 

As  we  watched  her  fluttering  before  the 
wind  like  a  white  butterfly  over  the  sand- 
dunes,  I  couldn't  help  saying:  "I  wish  I 
had  a  little  sister;   I  never  did  have." 

"And  she  never  had  a  brother.  She 
thinks  real  brothers  couldn't  be  so  nice 
because  Anna  Claire's  brother  never  tells 
her  stories.  When  we  are  out  motoring, 
*  Little  Sister'  entertains  me  with  your 
stories,  almost  word  for  word,  I  guess — 
I  think  they're  very  interesting  and  often 
very  beautiful,  even  second-hand." 

"She  must  improve  them." 

"Oh,  no,  she  couldn't  do  that —  But 
I  wish  I  were  little  enough  to  be  told 
stories  to — or  big  enough." 

"How  do  you  mean,  'big  enough'?" 

"Oh,  big  enough  in  understanding — 
and  appreciation — and — and  things  like 
that." 

A  sudden  puff  of  wind  blew  down  the 
floppy  brim  of  her  hat,  with  its  orchid 
ribbons,  till  I  could  see  only  her  mouth 
and  chin — not  that  this  had  anything  to 
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do  with  the  words  her  lips  were  shaping, 
but  just  that  I  like  to  remember  the  color- 
ful, wind-blown  picture  of  her  against  the 
sand  and  sky. 

"I  know  a  little  more  about  you  than 
you  think,''  she  continued,  ''This  morn- 
ing on  the  way  to  breakfast,  I  bought  a 
copy  of  Scribner's  that  had  just  been  put 
on  the  news-stand.  I  found  in  it  a  story 
by  Peter  Dana  Quincy  I — surely  no  one 
else  could  have  a  name  like  that — and  I 
think  it's  just  beautiful — the  story,  I 
mean.     And  now  I  understand  about 

"  *  If  ye  learned  one  perceive 

Nothing  here  but  make-believe.' 

You've  no  idea  how  curious  the  Rocking- 
chair  fleet  is  about  you.  They've  all 
been  guessing  what  you  are.  And  I  am 
the  only  one  who  knows!" 

"They  may  all  know  by  now." 

''Not  yet.  You  hadn't  told  anybody 
you  were  an  author,  so  I  supposed,  may- 
be, in  a  place  like  this,  you  mightn't  want 
to.  There  were  only  a  dozen  copies  on 
the  news-stand  and  now  there  aren't  any. 
I  bought  them  all." 

"Not  really!  I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
thank  you.  If  every  one  could  under- 
stand as  you  do,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
need  of  secrets." 

"You  might  tell  me  some." 

"Of  course.  The  principal  one  is  a 
book  I've  just  finished — that  nearly  fin- 
ished me.  I  had  to  have  a  vacation — to 
go  where  no  one  would  know  that  I  was 
interested  in  this  sort  of  thing.  But  even 
here  I  couldn't  stop  thinking.  I  must 
have  been  all  wound  up  like  those  clocks 
that  run  a  year  with  only  one  winding, 
and  I  just  went  on  ticking  and  ticking  till 
your  little  sister  made  some  kind  of  magic 
and  took  me  off  to  play  in  fairy-land,  the 
only  place  there  is,  I  guess,  where  im- 
practical folks  ever  have  a  real  vacation." 

"But  you  can  be  practical,  too." 

"If  only  my  uncle  could  hear  you  say 
that !  He  most  generously  offered  to  take 
me  into  his  brokers'  office,  where  I  would 
be  expected  to  make  enough  to  buy  a 
steam-yacht  some  day.  He  had  been  so 
awfully  good  to  me  that  I  hated  to  de- 
cline to  make  so  much  money,  particular- 
ly as  I  never  could  explain,  quite  to  his 
satisfaction,  why  I  preferred  imaginary 
'shoes  and  ships  and  sealing-wax'  even 


to  owning  a  whole  fleet.  As  it  is,  the  one 
luxury  I  have  is  a  second-hand  type- 
writer, a  bit  rackety  but  a  ripping  travel- 
ler. You  just  ought  to  see  the  miles  go 
clicking  off,  faster  than  on  any  private 
car  of  any  special  train  !    But  sometimes 
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'Come  and  be  in  it,  too.    You  give  her  such  a 
pleasant  expression." — Page  458. 
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imagination  gets  sick  for  the  tonic  of  a 
little  reality.  That's  why  I  am  here, 
though  it's  much  too  expensive.  Now 
you  know  what  I  meant  by 

"  '  Mayhap  only  dreams  are  where 
Life  should  be,  my  ladie  faire.'  " 

"I'm  so  sorry! — But  you  were  prac- 
tical in  choosing  a  vacation  rather  than 
illness  and  the  doctor,  and  surely  the  hap- 
piness of  a  profession  you  like  couldn't  be 
bought  with  money  earned  in  any  other." 

*'If  you  should  ever  meet  uncle,  do 
please  explain  it  to  him," 

''Oh,  I  could  do  better  than  that,"  she 
said,  laughing.  "I  could  prove  to  him 
that  you  are  super-prsiCtical.  You  choose 
what  you  know  you  want,  not  what  some- 
body thinks  you  ought  to  want.  That's 
where  you  begin.  Then  you  take  the 
necessary  means,  no  matter  how  unusual. 
That's  how  you  arrive.  I  could  illustrate 
by  what  you  did  this  morning.  If  you  had 
been  just  ordinary-practical,  you  might 
have  brought  Little  Sister  to  shore  in  a 
life-boat,  but  her  courage  would  have  been 
left  out  on  the  raft,  and  goodness  knows 
when  she  could  ever  have  been  induced  to 
swim  out  after  it.  But  being  super- 
practical,  you  took  the  necessary  unusual 
means.  Oh,  I  see,  now — you  couldn't  pos- 
sibly, not  possibly  be  so  completely,  hard- 
headedly  practical  without  a  perfectly  fan- 
tastic imagination — •  Good  heavens ! 
Here  comes  his  Lordship  !" 

He  was  just  turning  the  corner,  his  face 
flushed  and  accusing.  ''Oh,  I  say,"  he 
began,  but  immediately  after  him  ran 
Little  Sister  panting  into  the  Prettiest 
Lady's  arms. 

The  Englishman  frowned  upon  the  in- 
evitable, but  presently  I  heard  him 
inviting  the  Prettiest  Lady  to  go  motor- 
boating  in  the  afternoon.  She  answered 
with  a  sweet  humility  that  she  and  Little 
Sister  would  be  happy  to  accept. 

After  lunch,  the  Prettiest  Lady,  among 
the  flower-beds,  was  aiming  her  kodak  at 
Little  Sister.  Before  it  clicked,  however, 
she  called  to  me:  "Come  and  be  in  it, 
too.  You  give  her  such  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression. And,  besides,  I — I  like  to  think 
of  you  in  the  same  picture  at  Sandy 
Point." 

"Oh,  you  gave  me  such  a  shock  saying 
it  that  way — as  though  Sandy  Point  was 


to  be  only  a  memory,  as  though  we  were 
not  all  going  to  stay  just  like  this  for- 
ever." 

"But — but  we're  going— we're  going 
home  to-morrow." 

Clattering  down  the  steps  came  the 
Englishman,  carrying  rubber  coats  and 
sweaters.  With  a  look  of  solemn  obe- 
dience, the  Prettiest  Lady  met  him  and 
together  they  disappeared  down  the  path 
toward  the  boat-landing,  Little  Sister — 
as  always  and  always — tagging  serenely 
behind, 

I  went  to  walk  alone. 
-  As  the  Prettiest  Lady  took  pictures 
only  on  sunny  days,  so  will  I,  in  this  post 
facto  diary,  omit  to  record  some  shadowy 
thoughts,  and  most  especially  the  mental 
cyclone  of  that  afternoon.  But  I  must 
put  down  the  consequent  curiously  inter- 
locking chain  of  decisions,  else,  some 
time,  I  may  forget  how  I  ever  could  have 
arrived  at  so  odd  a  final  conclusion. 

The  first,  in  sequence,  was  the  old  one, 
many  times  decided  but  always  recur- 
ring, that  I  was  completely  tied,  hand, 
foot,  and  tongue,  with  the  strings  of  my 
empty  purse.  Being  so  tied,  obviously  I 
could  make  no  move  for  myself,  nor  speak 
for  myself,  honorably,  nor  even  hope  any- 
thing for  myseK  without  a  miracle.  Thus 
personally  eliminated,  my  love  alone 
sought  expression  through  some  indirect 
gift  of  service.  Desperately  I  wanted  to 
contribute  something,  anything,  to  the 
Prettiest  Lady's  happiness.  This  want 
was  practical,  or  rather,  super-practical — 
according  to  her  definition — only  if  it 
might  be  attained  by  the  "necessary 
means  however  unusual."  In  this  con- 
nection I  remembered  a  motif  running 
through  my  novel  (a  truth  captured  but 
still  untamed),  that  "He  who  loves 
enough  will  find  a  way  to  serve."  A  sin- 
gularly important  corollary  appeared  to 
be  that  the  least  little  opportunity  must 
be  improved  or  the  bigger  ones  will  never 
come. 

There  was  one  opportunity,  glaringly 
obvious,  but  so  humble,  even  humiliating, 
that  my  spirit  rebelled  against  it.  Little 
Sister  might  possibly,  by  a  supreme  ef- 
fort, be  so  tenaciously  entertained  that 
the  lovers  might  have  their  last  evening 
together  alone.  To  do  this  implied  com- 
pletely playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
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lishman.  To  refuse  to  do  it  would  be 
to  admit  that  my  jealousy  of  him  was 
stronger  than  my  love  for  the  Prettiest 
Lady.  And  so  inevitably  I  arrived  at  the 
final  conclusion  to  try  to  serve  the  Pret- 
tiest Lady  in  this  littlest  thing,  which 
might  loom  large  and  critically  at  some 


Presently  I  no  longer  heard  the  voices  of 
the  Prettiest  Lady  and  his  Lordship. 
They  had  stolen  away  together  out  on  the 
piazza,  into  the  moonlight — into  the 
future —  But  I  must  not  stop  a  second. 
I  must  go  on  talking,  talking  to  Little 
Sister,  fast  and  faster,  not  to  let  her  at- 


I  would  tell  that  child  a  Thriller! 


easily  to  be  imagined  psychological  mo- 
ment. 

I  would  tell  that  child  a  Thriller  ! 

In  the  evening  after  the  dancing  was 
over,  while  the  four  of  us  were  still  sitting 
together  in  the  ballroom,  the  time  came. 

"A  story,  please,  Mr.  P.  D.  Q.,  a  hap- 
py-ever-after one  to  tell  to  sister  on  the 
road  to-morrow,"  that  was  the  special 
demand.  But  she  was  not  to  have  any- 
thing so  tame  as  that  to  drop  and  pick  up 
at  her  convenience.  She  was  to  have  the 
Thriller.    And  so  I  began. 

Little  Sister's  eyes  grew  big  and  bigger. 


tention  wander,  not  to  break  the  spell  of 
the  story,  not  to  let  her  run  after  them  to 
spoil  the  supreme  moment  of  their  lives. 
But  after  them  had  run  my  truant 
thoughts.  The  story  faltered  just  an  in- 
stant, just  a  little  instant,  when  a  lovely 
voice  demanded,  "And  then  ?  And  then  ? 
What  happened  then?"  and  I  turned  to 
see  the  Prettiest  Lady  and  the  English- 
man both  leaning  forward  listening  to  the 
Thriller. 

Automatically  I  continued  to  the  grand 
climax  and  ended  abruptly. 

Not  only  Little  Sister's  eyes  but  her 
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mouth  was  open  as  well,  yet  the  English- 
man was  the  first  to  speak. 

''I  say,  if  North  Dakota  is  anything 
like  that,  I'm  going  out  to  see  it." 

^'I  want  to  go  too,"  piped  up  Little 
Sister,  at  which  his  Lordship  glowered. 

''It  isn't  at  all  like  that,"  declared  the 
Prettiest  Lady,  ''but  I'm  sure  Mr.  P.  D. 
Q.'s  North  Dakota  might  easily  be  the  hit 
of  the  season  in  melodrama  and  a  great 
scenario  besides." 

"But  I  only  made  it  up  this  afternoon 
for  Little  Sister !"  I  gasped,  staggered  by 
a  possibility  I  then  recognized  but  had 
not  thought  of  in  my  preoccupation. 

"And  isn't  it  wonderful,"  continued  the 
Prettiest  Lady,  "to  think  that  Mr.  P.  D. 
Q.  can  play  with  an  idea  like  that  just  as 
a  relaxation  from  his  seriously  beautiful 
work,  and  incidentally  receive  for  it  in 
royalties  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars!" 

That  put'my  thoughts  in  a  whirl  but  I 
clung  to  a  restraining  idea  in  a  kind  of 
rhythm: 

"  Mayhap  life  is  only  where 
Dreams  come  true,  my  ladie  faire." 

The  Prettiest  Lady  calmly  turned  to 
the  Englishman,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  so  good  as  to  try  to- find  their 
chauffeur,  as  her  mother  wished  to  speak 
to  him.  He  went  off  with  his  usual  proud 
air  of  one  intrusted  with  an  intimate  mis- 
sion. From  following  his  retreating 
figure,  I  turned  quickly  and  I  thought  I 
saw  the  Prettiest  Lady  nod  to  Little  Sis- 
ter. Anyway,  Little  Sister  ran  off  to  get 
a  drink  of  water. 

Then  the  Prettiest  Lady  said:  "I  just 
don't  know  how  to  say  'Good-by.'  It 
ought  to  be — now — because  to-morrow, 
early  in  the  morning,  you  know,  and  only 
half  awake  maybe —  But  to-night,  I'm 
all  dressed  up  in  the  dress  you  liked.  I 
put  it  on  just  because  I  wanted  you  to 
remember  me  the  way  you  said  I  looked 
the  first  time  we  danced  together.  You 
see,  I  think  that  friendship  should  have 
its  ritual  just  as  much  as — as  any- 
thing." 

She  rose,  swaying  like  a  flower,  and 
stood,  very  beautiful,  extending  her  hand 
to  me. 

I  took  it  in  both  of  mine  but  couldn't 


say  anything  at  all.  Little  Sister  came 
skipping  back,  and  somehow  we  all  three 
arrived  at  the  elevator. 

"Good-by,  Mr.  P.  D.  Q.,"  said  Little 
Sister,  making  a  child's  formal  courtesy. 
"Good-by." 

They  entered  the  elevator.  But  Little 
Sister  looked  back  and  suddenly  fluttered 
out  to  me.  Catching  my  coat  lapels  with 
both  hands,  she  pulled  my  face  down  to 
hers.  After  that  pretty  moment,  as  I 
looked  above  her  curls,  I  saw  the  Pret- 
tiest Lady  smiling — smiling  yet  somehow 
wistful.  It  was  almost  as  though — 
But  I  couldn't  allow  myself  to  think  that ! 
And  yet,  just  as  the  elevator  door  was 
closing — she  stooped  and  kissed  Little 
Sister. 

In  the  writing-room  my  pen  began 
spelling  strange  words: 

'To  ye  Faire  Ladie,  in  all  ye  Lande  ye 
Dearest,  Greeting — 
"Mayhap  ye  things  shall  e'en  come 
true  whereon  ye  spoke  but  now.  Then 
from  ye  fountain  pen  may  flow  real  shoes 
and  ships  and  sealing-wax — ye  shoes  of 
velvet  for  a  ladle's  feete,  ye  ships  of  stur- 
dy Steele  to  sail  ye  ocean  blue,  ye  sealing- 
wax  to  seal  ye  promise  of  True  Love.  So 
with  ye  morrow's  sun  I  go  full-armored  in 
thy  faith  to  fight  for  Fortune.  And  if,  by 
superpractice,  getting  down  to  tacks  of 
brass  and  goodlie  worke,  ye  magic  may 
take  shape  in  assets  tangible,  anon  I  will 
return  to  lay  my  love  before  my  Ladie. 
Prithee,  Ladie  deare,  vouchsafe,  ye  while, 
some  little  gage,  a  knot  of  orchid,  haply. 

Ye  Knight 
OF  YE  Olden  Typewriter." 

A  bell-boy  with  the  letter  vanished  up 
the  stairs,  and  presently  to  my  room  was 
brought  a  note  tied  fast  with  orchid  rib- 
bon: 

"Peter,  dear:  Mother  says  won't  you 
ride  back  to  town  with  us  to-morrow? 
We'll  go  by  the  shore  road — 'the  long 
way  'round' — that  is,  if  you  will  come. 
Little  Sister,  inquisitive,  peeked  into  your 
knightly  letter.  She  couldn't  understand 
it,  declared  it  didn't  make  any  sense.  I 
said  it  made  me  very  happy.  She  said, 
'Then  why  are  you  crying?'" 
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FREDERICK    LOCKER     (LAMP-  of  the  most  pacific  habits  possible— one 

SON),  poet  and  collector,  was  born  John  Locker,  a  scrivener,  a  man  of  so 

in  182 1  at  Greenwich,  and  came  of  a  bookish  a  turn  that  he  drew  the  attention 

stock  which  was  notable  in  its  simple,  of   the   mighty   lord   of   letters   himself, 

sturdy  way.     One  grandfather,  Captain  Samuel  Johnson,  who  goes  out  of  his  way 

Locker,  commanded  the  Lowestoft  when  to  speak  of  him  as  "  Eminent  for  curiosity 

a  certain  middy,  Horatio  Nelson,  first  and    literature,"    epithets    (it    may    be 

joined,  and  years  later  this  middy — now  noted)  which  might  as  justly  have  been 


the  greatest  of  Englishmen 
— was  to  write  to  his  elderly 
shipmate:  "My  dear  friend, 
After  27  years  acquaint- 
ance, you  know  that  noth- 
ing can  alter  my  attach- 
ment and  gratitude  to  you. 
I  have  been  your  scholar. 
It  is  you  who  taught  me  to 
board  a  Frenchman  by  your 
conduct  when  in  the  'Ex- 
periment ' !  It  is  you  who 
always  said,  'Lay  a  French- 
man close  and  you  will  beat 
him,'  and  my  only  merit  in 
my  profession  is  being  a 
good  scholar."  The  other 
grandfather  was  Jonathan 
Boucher,  well  known  in  lo- 
cal State  history  as  a  loyal- 
ist parson  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,   who    took   for 


Frederick  Locker,  three 
years  old. 


selected  to  describe  his 
great-grandson,  of  whom 
here  we  treat. 

Frederick  Locker's  father 
was  a  civil  commissioner  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
the  son  has  written  feelingly 
of  his  attachment  to  the 
colonnaded  facade  upon  the 
Thames,  and  the  faint  visit- 
ings  of  nostalgia  when  he 
thought  of  his  home  there. 
He  seeixis  to  have  been  an 
attractive  child  if  the  dusky 
silhouette  of  him  aged  three 
speaks  true;  and  fond 
friends  maintained  that  he 
said  funny,  freakish  things 
with  eager  glances.  He  was 
rather  afraid  of  his  rather 
rigid  father,  and  scuttled 
away  on  this  parent's  ap- 


pupil  by  chance  one  day  the  stepson  of  a  proach  lest  he  be  sent  to  find  something 

neighboring  squire,  George  Washington,  and  return  empty-handed.     When  he  be- 

and  who  subsequently  preached  his  last  came  a  father  himself  he  does  not  appear 

sermon  in  America  with  pistols  on  the  to  have  excited  similar  apprehension  in 

pulpit-cushion  and  these  words  by  way  of  his  offspring;  for  after  describing  his  own 

peroration:  "As  long  as  I  live,  yea,  while  tremors  he  adds  this  characteristic  com- 


I  have  my  being,  will  I  proclaim,  'God 
save  the  King.'  " 

Antecedents  so  combative  do  not 
usually  usher  in  a  man  of  letters.  And 
indeed  they  might  not  have  done  so  on 
this  occasion  had  they  not  been  judicious- 
ly diluted  by  the  infusion  of  an  ancestor 

*A  biography  of  Frederick  Locker  Lampson  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Augustine  Birrell,  entitled  "  Frederick  Locker  Lamp- 
son,  a  Character  Sketch,"  was  published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1920. 


ment:  *'Now  and  then  I  propose  to  send 
my  children  on  an^errand,  and  apologize 
for  doing  so.  They  accept  the  apology, 
but  they  do  not  go." 

But  he  was  to  experience  worse  tremors 
at  school.  First  under  Miss  Griffin, 
''who  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  kitchen 
poker  except  its  occasional  warmth"; 
next  under  old  Barnett,  who  beat  him 
with  the  buckle-end  of  his  own  braces,  and 
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then  under  Mrs.  Wight,  of  whom  he  only 
remembers  ''that  she  was  remote  from 
beautiful,  and  not  quite  aware  of  the  dis- 
tance." Later  he  reached  a  bully ing- 
school  kept  by  Burney,  the  grandson  of 
Doctor  Johnson's  friend,  where  it  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  that  the  only  thing 
he  did  pretty  well  was  poetry.  But  the 
credit  tends  to  evaporate  when  we  learn 
that  ''a  subject  was  given  us,  and  by  a 
certain  day  we  produced  a  poem.  My 
mother  wrote  most  of  mine!" 

In  fact,  school  life  did  not  wholly  pros- 
per, and  in  some  despair  he  was  sent  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  to  a  colonial  broker's, 
where,  on  his  own  admission,  he  paid  less 
attention  to  the  counting-house  than  to 
the  cut  of  his  trousers,  and  where  he  de- 
veloped a  turn  for  humor  dangerous  to 
business  solidarity.  "I  was  pensively 
sarcastic,"  he  records,  "but  my  wit  was 
empty — a  sneeze  of  the  mind." 

Business  having  proved  not  much  more 
successful  than  school,  Frederick  Locker 
now  secured,  through  the  influence  of 
friends,  a  clerkship  in  Somerset  House, 
and  thence  he  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  Admiralty,  a  fitting  theatre  for  one 
so  nautically  descended.  Here  he  was 
placed  as  a  junior  in  Lord  Haddington's 
private  ofiice.  Nor  does  his  humor  ap- 
pear to  have  desefted  him  even  in  these 
arid  surroundings,  for  he  is  ere  long  found 
inditing  an  appeal  to  his  chief  in  poetry, 
the  first  stanza  of  which  ran  thus: 

To  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  K.T.,  etc.,  etc. 

"I  humbly  beg  but  once  again,  Right  Honor- 
able Lord, 

To  crave  your  grace,  and  place  my  case  before 
you  and  the  Board 

Your  Lordship  knows  I've  written  prose,  but 
here's  a  rhyming  fit, 

And  though  it  is  a  verse  to  you,  don't  be  averse 
to  it." 

It  was  the  first  sign  of  that  subtle  mar- 
riage of  a  sense  of  rhyme  with  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  which  was  to  make  a  cer- 
tain slender  volume  of  verse  famous  in  its 
smaU  way  ere  long.  But  it  cannot  can- 
didly have  promoted  official  relations; 
and,  while  he  did  his  duty  trimly  enough, 
these  days  looked  rather  lackadaisical  in 
retrospect,  full  of  a  ''halcyon  impecunios- 
ity,"  of  practical  jokes,  and  stirrings  and 
strivings  remote  from  the  allotted  task. 
The  hidden  fermentation  went  on,  and 


was  suddenly  stimulated,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, by  the  yeast  of  ill  health.  The 
demon  of  dyspepsia,  which  had  been  the 
rage  of  Coleridge  and  the  curse  of  Carlyle, 
descended  upon  him,  and  his  one  solace 
became  poetry  and  its  inspiration.  He 
hugged  this  comfort  to  him  even  as  he 
settled  down  into  the  condition  of  a 
"shivery  animal,"  and  became  more  or 
less  of  a  valetudinarian  through  life.  He 
was  forced  to  take  long  leave  of  absence, 
and  fled  to  Paris  for  change,  little  dream- 
ing what  change  awaited  him.  For  there 
he  met  Lady  Charlotte  Bruce,  to  whom 
he  became  engaged,  and  whom  he  married 
in  the  following  year.  This  is  how  he 
proposed: 

.  "We  had  seated  ourselves  on  a  bench, 
and  neither  spoke.    I  took  her  hand. 

"'This  is  the  prettiest  hand  in  all. the 
world,'  said  I.  "  ,  r 

" '  I  happen  to  know  of  one  that's  iquite 
as  pretty,'  said  she.  Another  silence. 
Perhaps  I  was  incredulous,  but  when  *she 
put  the  other  pretty  hand  into  min^  I 
knew  that  we  both  were  very  happy.". 

He  was  now  freed  from  official  fetters, 
and  planted  in  soil  more  congenial  than 
the  Admiralty  for  the  nurture  of  tender 
poetic  bulbs.  There  was  Praed  as  chjef 
exemplar  in  the  pantheon  of  light  verse, 
and  he  was  himself  now  a  unit  of  the 
society  in  whose  honor  there  had  arisen 
those  vers  de  societe  which  he  aimed  at 
writing.  He  persisted  in  production,  he 
toiled  at  revision,  and  then,  one  day  in 
1857,  almost  by  accident,  there  came  into 
being  a  book,  his  solitary  work  in  rhyme, 
"London  Lyrics,"  which  peeped  shyly 
forth  from  a  few  kindly  shop-windows 
and  counters.  "A  thin  volume,"  he  calls 
it,  containing  "certain  sparrow  flights  of 
song,"  and  to  the  end  he  spoke  deprecat- 
ingly  of  his  "small  faculty"  and  "the 
narrowness  of  scope  of  his  little  pipe." 

Witness  this  stanza: 

"Oh,  for  the  Poet- Voice  that  swells 
To  lofty  truths,  or  noble  curses — 
I  only  wear  the  cap  and  bells, 
And  yet  some  tears  are  in  my  verses. 
I  softly  trill  my  sparrow  reed. 
Pleased  if  but  one  should  like  the  tv/itter: 
Humbly  I  lay  it  down  to  heed 
A  music  or  a  minsljrel  fitter." 

But  even  if  the  songs  were  sparrow 
flights,   "better  a  live  sparrow  than  a 
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stuffed  eagle,"  as  Fitzgerald  reminds  us, 
and  the  reception  of  the  book  made  the 
reality  of  his  gift  undoubted.  It  ran 
through  countless  editions,  each  of  which 
was  an  advance  in  polish  upon  the  past, 
and  to  each  of  which  my  father  added 
slightly ;  and,  from  the  first  days  of 
publication,  passages  were  in  constant 
use   by    the    cultured    circles   to   which 


they  were  addressed;  while  to  this  day, 
and  (please  God)  for  many  a  day  more, 
there  will  be  found  in  most  lettered  com- 
munities a  few  to  whose  smiling  lips 
some  quaint  conceit  from  "London  Lyr- 
ics," or  rueful-sweet  stanza  of  rhymed 
wisdom,  will  upon  occasion  involuntarily 
rise. 

Lovers  will  quote: 
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"Beneath  a  Summer  tree 
Her  maiden  reverie 

Has  a  charm: 
Her  ringlets  are  in  taste: 
What  an  arm !  and  what  a  waist 

For  an  arm !" 

The  worldly  will  remember: 

*'They  eat,  and  drink,  and  scheme,  and  plod,- 
They  go  to  church  on  Sunday: 
And  many  are  afraid  of  God — 
And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy." 


The  success  of  the  poems  helped  to  im- 
prove his  health,  and  he  wandered  fitful- 
ly through  the  society  which  had  made 
them  so  welcome.  He  became  acquainted 
with  and  then  the  friend  of  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Carlyle, 
until  he  knew  everybody,  which,  as  he 
says,  only  meant  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  those  whom  everybody  desired  to 
know.  But  general  society,  which  was  al- 
ways an  efifort,  soon  became  an  ordeal, 
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A  description  of  Frederick  Locker  as  a  young  boy. 


The  raconteur  will  recall: 

"He  cannot  be  complete  in  aught 
Who  is  not  humorously  prone, — 
A  man  without  a  merry  thought      > 
Can  hardly  have  a  funny  bone." 

The  disillusioned  will  ask:  .  t  .. . 

"But  where  is  now  the  courtly  troop  .  - 

That  once  rode  laughing  by? 
I  miss  the  curls  of  Cantelupe, 
The  laugh  of  Lady  Di:  .  ,.^.  .         -v 

They  all  could  laugh  from  night  to  mom, 
And  time  has  laughed  them  all  to  scorn." 

The  pious  will  pray:  .  ' 

,  : '  ,' 
'That  like  yon  clock,  when  twelve  shall  sound 
To  call  our  souls  away,  '   •  ~ 

Together  may  our  hands-  be  found 
An  earnest  that  we  pray." 


and  ''nature  not" haymg  bestowed  upon 
him  a  sufficiently  flexible  spine,"  he  came 
with  regrets  to  compare  the  opulence  of 
their  opportunities  with  the  penury  of 
their  ideas.  This  is  perhaps  why  he  made 
friends  so  easily  "in"  out-of-the-way  walks 
of  life,iand  could*  count .  as  comrades 
creatures  as  dissimilar ''as.  Tom  Sayers, 
the  mighty  bruiser,  or  Gibbs,-  the'  antique- 
dealer.  .^*----'V-  ■  •  „>  ■- 

^"  As  for  dealers;"  many  were  :his  cronies 
from  among  the  tribe.'  For  after  poetry 
his  passion  was  the  pursuit  of -the  rare, 
and  h"e%ecame  the  slave  of  shelf  and  stall 
from  the  days  when'he  saved  pennies  for 
prints  until  the  hour  when  he  "could  afford 
a  Shakespeare  folio.  Having  married  and 
got  a  roof  over  his  head,  he  confesses  that 
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collecting  became  his  amiable  madness 
and  curio-hunting  a  craze.  And  he  justi- 
fies the  insanity  in  his  own  whimsical 
way.  "It  is  not  a  misfortune  to  be  born 
with  a  feeling  for  association.  I  seem 
nearer  to  Shakespeare  when  I  have  his 
volume  of  'Sonnets'  (edition  1609)  open 


joy,  if  it  were  not  so  often  pierced  with 
despair."  From  bric-a-brac,  gimcracks, 
furniture,  and  china  he  drifted  inevitably 
and  conclusively  to  books.  The  call  could 
not  be  gainsaid,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
into  what  labyrinths  he  might  not  have 
been  lured.     But  the  growing  greed  of 
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A  rough  drawing  of  Frederick  Locker. 


before  me.  This  enjoyment  is  not  given 
to  everybody.  Tennyson  would  not  give 
a  dam  (a  very  small  Indian  copper  coin) 
for  a  letter  in  Adam's  handwriting,  ex- 
cept from  curiosity  to  know  in  what  char- 
acters Adam  had  expressed  himself.  The 
influence  of  the  associating  principle  is 
exemplified  in  the  constant  Penelope, 
when  she  shed  tears  over  the  bow  of 
Ulysses.  Believe  me,  there  is  exhilaration 
in  collecting.  I  would  call  it  a  perennial 
Vol.  LXIX.— 30 


long-pursed  rivalspmade  the  conflict  un- 
even, and  he  was  forced  to  specialize, 
turning  at  the  last  to  old  books  of  one 
period — little  volumes  of  poetry  and  the 
drama  from  about  1590  to  1610. 

Listen  to  the  bookman  himseK  and  the 
tale  of  far-flung  adventures  on  that  lore- 
lorn  quest: 

''I  haunted  the  second-hand  bookshops 
in  many  a  by-street  of  London,  and 
studied   the   catalogues,  giving  out  my 
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heart  in  usury  to  such  pastime.  I  was 
often  unsuccessful :  at  other  times  my  suc- 
cess was  quaUfied,  for  I  had  to  pay 
ruinous  prices.  But  sometimes  I  have 
been  lucky,  and  these  shabby-looking  lit- 
tle fellows  now  form  a  limited  but  curi- 
ously rare  and  highly  interesting  library 
of  imaginative  literature — a  dukedom 
large  enough  for  poor  me." 

Then  Lady  Charlotte  died  in  1872,  and 
his  only  child  Eleanor  became  the  wife 
of  Tennyson's  second  son,  Lionel,  and  the 
fate  of  the  books  hung  doubtful,  in  the 
absence  of  a  home.  But  two  years  later 
Frederick  Locker  married  again.  His 
second  wife  was  Jane  Lampson,  daughter 
of  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  first  American  to  receive  a 
title  in  England.  His  first  marriage  had 
brought  him  friends,  his  second  gave  him 
wealth;  and  upon  Sir  Curtis's  death  he  and 
his  wife  inherited  the  Lampson  house  and 
estate  of  Rowfant,  in  pursuance  of  which 
they  must  add  the  name  Lampson  to 
Locker.  To  Rowfant  then  the  drawings, 
etchings,  porcelain,  and,  lastly,  the  books 
were  brought,  and  there  grew  to  be  a 
*' Strong  Room,"  where  the  priceless 
quartos  might  dwell  secure;  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  ''Rowfant  Library"  came 
by  its  name.  Thus,  too,  it  is  that  a  cer- 
tain select  coterie  of  cultivated  Ohio 
citizens  chose  to  christen  their  meeting- 
place  in  Cleveland  ''the  Rowfant  Club." 
And,  indeed,  as  the  library  of  an  author 
and  connoisseur,  this  collection  of  war- 
worn quartos  was  unique.  They  were 
diminutive  darlings  for  the  most  part, 
trimly  coated  in  russia  or  morocco,  and 
so  rare  that  to  see  them  was  to  won- 
der whether  any  human  could  have  as- 
sembled them;  whether  indeed  they  were 
not  self-selected,  and  had  each  picked 
the  other  for  fellow  so  as  to  form  a  fra- 
ternity apart  from  every-day  volumes 
of  the  world.  At  least  one  who  knew 
once  proclaimed  them  the  "rarest  libra- 
ry in  existence";  and  have  not  poets 
— Lord  Crewe,  Austin  Dobson,  and 
Andrew  Lang — sung  enchantingly  their 
charms  ? 

"The  Rowfant  books,  how  fair  they  show, 
The  Quarto  quaint,  the  Aldine  tall, 

Print,  autograph,  portfoHo ! 

Back  from  the  outer  air  they  call 

The  athletes  from  the  Tennis  ball, 


This  Rhymer  from  his  rod  and  hooks; 
Would  I  could  sing  them  one  and  all, 
The  Rowfant  books ! 

The  Rowfant  books !     In  sun  and  snow 

They're  dear,  but  most  when  tempests  fall: 
The  folio  towers  above  the  row 

As  once  o'er  minor  prophets — Saul ! 
What  jolly  jest  books  and  what  small 

'Dear  Dumpy  Twelves'  to  fill  the  nooks! 
You  do  not  find  on  every  stall 

The  Rowfant  books." 

The  rest  of  Frederick  Locker  Lamp- 
son's  life  slipped  by  very  discreetly,  very 
urbanely,  at  Rowfant  among  these  trea- 
sures. The  pangs  of  poetry  were  over, 
and  there  remained  but  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  talking  friends  and  that  of  the 
dear  dumb  ones  in  the  Strong  Room. 
Every  day  he  spent  hours  in  mute  con- 
clave with  the  books:  measuring  them, 
cataloguing,  dusting ;  but  he  always 
emerged  the  same  courtly,  considerate, 
humorous  man  of  the  world  and  father. 
There  was  a  deftness  about  his  little  secret 
acts  of  kindness  and  generosity  which  rec- 
onciled them  to  the  proudest  recipient, 
and  there  was  a  whimsical  sadness  in  his 
sympathy  which  reached  the  heart's  core. 

In  conversation  he  did  not  argue  or 
exhort,  he  indicated;  and  there  was  a  turn 
to  his  fancy  which  even  stupid  people 
found  arch  and  individual.  For  his 
humor  was  ever  with  him.  It  had  never 
been  the  robust,  side-splitting  sort;  he 
did  not  smack  people  upon  the  back 
either  in  fact  or  metaphor.  He  amused 
by  suggestion,  in  hints;  and  over  all  lay 
the  finest  varnish  of  humane  common 
sense. 

In  the  preliminary  chapter  to  his  "My 
Confidences"  he  says  that  he  is  ashamed 
to  think  how  much  nonsense  he  talked  in 
his  day,  but  "I  hope,"  says  he,  "that  I 
have  not  thought  nonsensically — that  'I 
wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.'  " 

That,  indeed,  he  had  not  thought  non- 
sensically this  volume  of  reminiscences — 
"My  Confidences" — assuredly  proves. 
It  was  written  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  but  was  not  published  until  after 
his  death,  and  it  contains  his  recollections, 
his  fancies,  his  philosophy  of  life.  "This 
is  a  volume,"  he  explains,  "which  it  will 
be  found  exceedingly  easy  to  leave  alone: 
an  old  book-collector  like  myself  thinks 
none  the  less  of  a  volume  on  that  account. 
But  as  a  book-collector  I  am  able  clearly 
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to  perceive  that  my  best  chance  of  ac- 
complishing my  purpose  is  to  bury  my 
treasure  in  print.  A  well-bound  book 
mocks  at  time."  Many  may  have  left 
and  many  no  doubt  will  leave  this  book 
alone;  but  here  is  an  autobiography,  too 
honest,  too  profound,  and  too  self-reveal- 
ing for  any  generation  wholly  to  ignore. 
It  is  a  sad  book.  It  reflects  ill  health  and 
age.  The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things 
and  of  the  transitory  nature  of  everything 
had  taken  hold  of  him  early,  and  a  resigned 
melancholy  breathes  from  the  pages. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  declares,  ''that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this 
world,  or  our  sojourn  here  upon  it;  but 
it  has  pleased  God  so  to  place  us,  and  it 
must  please  me  also.  I  ask  you,  what  is 
human  life?  Is  it  not  a  maimed  hap- 
piness— care  and  weariness,  weariness 
and  care,  with  the  baseless  expectation, 
the  strange  cozenage  of  a  brighter  to- 
morrow?" 

This  is  the  li  iguage  of  low  spirits,  and 
the  best  comment  upon  it  must  be  the 


fact  that  he  lived  very  happily  at  Row- 
fant,  and  died  there  very  peacefully  in 
May,  1894,  surrounded  by  loving  relatives 
and  beloved  books.  His  "My  Confi- 
dences" was  published  within  a  year  of 
his  death.  It  was  not  possible  at  the  time 
to  produce  the'  work  complete.  Con- 
fidences must  be  respected  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  living  considered;  and  so  a 
few  chapters  were  held  back,  of  which  the 
following  articles  and  poems  form  the 
most  notable  part. 

It  seems  but  fit  and  right  that  they 
should  first  see  the  light  in  the  United 
States,  where  his  slender  volume  of  verse 
was  made  so  welcome,  where  his  memory 
as  collector  is  held  so  dear,  and  whither 
the  library  he  loved  has  now  emigrated 
into  honorable  keeping.  Indeed,  if  the 
spirits  of  the  dear  departed  do  visit  this 
earth,  then  I  fancy  it  must  be  in  America 
that  my  father's  gentle  ghost  now  wan- 
ders, haunting  the  shelves  where  the 
famed  quartos  now  lie  and  making  cer- 
tain that  all  is  well. 


UNPUBLISHED    SKETCHES    AND    POEMS 


By   Frederick   Locker  Lampson 


SIR   EDWIN    LANDSEER        , 

I  used  to  wonder  what  it  was  that  late 
in  life  made  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  so  pecu- 
liar; I  think  it  must  have  been  a  certain 
crackiness,  said  to  be  the  result  of  a 
serious  railway  accident.  My  unimag- 
inative friend  D says  he  once  met  him 

in  St.  John's  Wood,  dressed  entirely  in 
green.  He  had  green  shoe-strings.  This 
seems  hardly  credible,  but  who  can  say 
that  Landseer  was  never  so  equipped,  and 
who  can  disprove  it  ?  *  He  had  always  had 
a  very  susceptible  nervous  system,  and 
often  suffered  from  depressing  gloom, 
but  before  he  became  more  seriously  dis- 
ordered, he  was  exceedingly  agreeable. 

*  I  have  somewhere  read  of  an  afflicted  gentleman,  not 
in  his  right  mind,  who,  dining  with  some  people,  returned  to 
the  footman  the  plate  of  meat  to  which  he  had  just  been 
helped.  "Take  this  mutton,"  said  he,  "to  the  hungry  old 
man  at  the  back  door."  On  which  one  who  had  charge  of 
him  exclaimed:  "Now,  you  know,  perfectly  well,  that  there 
is  no  old  man  at  the  back  door."  On  this  the  lunatic  re- 
torted: "How  can  you  possibly  tell  that  there  is  no  hungry 
old  man  at  the  back  door?"  There  was  no  renly  to  this 
remark;  it  did  not  appear  to  admit  of  any;  and  for  the  same 

reason  I  did  not  venture  to  question  what  D had  said 

about  Landseer. 


A  finished  mimic,  he  could  imitate  the 
voices  of  certain  beasts — a  cat's  dialogue, 
in  feline  tones. 

"Naomi!  won't  you  come  over  the  wall?    No, 
I  can't — 
Why  not,  Naomi? — Because  of  the  broken 
bottles,"  etc. 

He  could  roar  like  a  lion,  and  look  the 
animal  as  he  roared.  His  impersonation 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Bulwer,  and 
d'Orsay,  all  lions  in  their  way,  and  of 
others,  were  very  clever,  and  his  anec- 
dotes also  were  amusing,  in  spite  of 
rather  an  affected  and  mincing  manner. 
Landseer  was  a  rapid  worker,  but  he 
had  a  curious  dislike  to  letting  anybody 
with  only  two  legs  into  his  studio,  espe- 
cially while  he  was  at  work;  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  the  president  R.  A.,  told  me  that 
during  all  the  years  of  their  intimacy  and 
propinquity,  he  was  only  twice  or  thrice 
admitted,  whereas  Landseer  continually, 
and  at  all  hours,  dropped  in  on  Grant. 
It  no  longer  exists,  but  I  remember  there 
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used  to  be  a  very  clever  life-sized  black 
chalk  sketch  of  a  young  hound,  by  Land- 
seer,  on  the  plaster  wall  of  Grant's  studio. 
Dogs  were  the  only  privileged  intruders; 
they  were  always  free  of  Landseer's  ate- 
lier, but  then  he  painted  dogs  better  than 
human  beings.  Perhaps  if  he  had  painted 
men  and  women  as  skilfully  as  he  painted 
dogs  he  would  have  been  more  accessible. 
Once  on  a  time  there  was  an  artist  who 
greatly  admired  poultry,  and  who  was 
painting  them,  but  he  did  it  so  indiffer- 
ently that  he  forbade  his  servant  to  al- 
low any  real  cocks  and  hens  to  enter  his 
premises.    Here  is  food  for  reflection. 

MR.    SWINBURNE 

Did  you  ever  see  the  high-bred-looking, 
the  gifted,  the  irreproachable  Duke  of 
Argyll  ?  Swinburne  in  a  way  is  like  him, 
but  he  is  smaller;  and  there  is  a  slightly 
sinister  expression  about  the  lower  part 
of  his  poet-face;  however,  the  likeness  and 
unlikeness  justify  Stirling  of  Keir's  com- 
ical remark:  '' Swinburne  looks  as  if  the 
devil  had  lately  entered  into  the  duke." 

They  have,  or  perhaps  they  had,  much 
the  same  colored  hair,  and  in  the  same 
abundance.  It  is  well  known  that  a  lock 
of  MacCuUum  More's  is  much  prized 
by  the  angler — it  makes  a  very  deadly 
salmon  fly.  MacCullum  More  will  par- 
don me  for  saying  this. 

I  first  knew  Swinburne  when  I  had  an 
apartment  in  91,  Victoria  Street.  He 
lived  near  Henley-on-Thames,  with  his 
father.  Admiral  Swinburne,  and  occa- 
sionally did  me  the  honor  of  coming  to 
my  house;  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was 
a  gleam  of  friendship  in*  our  cordial  ac- 
quaintance. 

He  read  poetry  to  us,  his  own  as  well 
as  that  of  other  people ;  and  he  wrote  his 
name  in  some  of  his  books  and  gave  them 
to  us.  He  was  very  amiable.  However, 
as  time  ran  on,  the  association,  though  I 
hope  and  believe  not  the  kind  feeling, 
gradually  died  out.  At  long  intervals  I 
still  ask  him  to  come  and  see  me,  and  at 
still  longer  intervals  he  appears.  I  am 
sure  the  reluctance,  if  it  amounts  to  re- 
luctance, is  more  on  his  side  than  on 
mine. 

I  have  always  felt  drawn  to  Swinburne, 
and  have  appreciated  his  conversation; 
indeed,  when  at  his  best  he  is  singularly 


pleasing.  At  such  times  he  gives  me  the 
impression  of  being  a  man  of  more  ur- 
banity than  any  of  our  foremost  poets; 
but  he  is  so  exaggerated  in  his  likes,  and 
so  vehement  in  his  dislikes,  so  capricious 
withal — and  so  carried  away  by  passion, 
that,  unlike  his  poems,  I  do  not  think  his 
judgments,  either  personal  or  literary, 
are  of  sterling  value. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing his  genius  and  remarkable  power 
as  a  prose-writer,  I  am  surprised  that  he 
was  invited  to  write  the  biographies  of 
Gray,  Collins,  and  others,  for  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,  One  would  have 
supposed  that  a  more  judicial,  a  more 
temperate,  spirit,  with  more  self-control, 
would  have  been  better  fitted  for  such 
work. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Swinburne 
came  to  see  Janie.  Godfrey,  a  round- 
faced  little  urchin,  was  with  her.  Swin- 
burne made  himself  exceedingly  agree- 
able; he  spoke  with  a  gentle  gravity  of 
his  peculiar  feeling  for  children,  that  he 
always  esteemed  that  day  a  good  one 
when  he  spent  a  portion  of  it  with  a  child, 
but  that  it  was  his  fate  to  be  "a  barren 
bough" — Janie  was  quite  won  by  this 
view  of  things. 

Swinburne  is  a  pussophilist,  he  has  a 
passion  for  cats.  He  says  he  appreciates 
their  nature,  and  that  they  understand 
him;  also  that  he  is  certain  that  in  some 
former  state  of  existence  he  himself  was 
a  cat,  and  that  hereafter  he  will  probably 
return  to  his  cat  condition.* 

Swinburne  has  a  passionate  regard  for 
literature;  the  work  of  his  life,  therefore, 
has  been  the  expression  of  his  love. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  his  poetry; 
surely  the  sweetness  of  its  musical  ca- 
dences is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  though  still  there  are 
paradoxical  people  who  assert  that  Swin- 
burne's worst  poetry  is  his  best,  and  that 
he  rises  highest  when  he  sinks  lowest. 

*  I  have  heard  the  distinguished  Mr.  Blank  talk  in  much 
the  same  strain  ;  but  his  conjecture  about  himself  was  a 
more  ambitious  one.  He  had  been  a  tiger!  I  never  heard 
of  anybody  who  was  eager  to  resemble  that  ubiquito'us 

animal  the  bore,  but  Sir had  this  quadruped  for  his 

armorial,  and  set  up  two  huge  boars  on  his  park  gates,  which 
inspired  my  friend  Admiral  John  Elphinstone  Erskine  with 
the  following: 

"  Our  noble  host. 
More  kind  than  most, 

Our  gratitude  must  win; 
He  puts  his  bores 
Outside  his  doors 

And  keeps  his  wits  within." 
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RANDOLPH   CALDECOTT 


I  have  nothing  further  to  tell  you  about  health  obliged  him  to  forego  them,  but 
this  distinguished  man;  though  all  that  even  then  he  would  sometimes  forget 
I  could  say  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  himself.  One  day,  at  Rowfant,  he  in- 
sisted on  mounting  a  tricycle,  which  he 
had  never  before  attempted,  and  which 

Randolph  Caldecott  must  have  a  leaf  was  evidently  too  great  an  exertion  for 
to  himself,  and  of  sad  necessity  it  must  him.  He  would  also  play  with  my  chil- 
be  a  serious  one.  I  saw  him  for  the  first  dren  with  an  energy  and  enjoyment  that 
time  in  1877,  at  46,  Great  Russell  Street;  filled  us  with  apprehension, 
he  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  pale  and  thin,  and  I  am  sure  that  Caldecott's  artistic 
looking  so  delicate  that  it  struck  me  forci-    powers  were  affected  by  his  feeble  health. 


bly  I  might  never  see 
him  a  second  time.  I 
had  much  the  same 
feeling  about  him  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  far 
too  brief  years  of  our 
acquaintance  and 
friendship.  I  never 
bade  him  ''good-by" 
without  fearing  I  was 
doing  so  for  the  last 
time. 

Caldecott  was  very 
good-looking  and  very 
attractive — there  was 
a  peculiar  consistency 
and  harmony  about 
him.  His  self-pos- 
sessed manners,  his 
graceful  carriage,  his 
reposeful  voice — his 
costume,  so  soigne  and 
yet  so  simple,  and  his 
rare  artistic  gift — all 
were  in  harmony.     He  was  not  a  man  of 


Frederick  Locker's  book-plate. 


He  was  incapable, 
especially  during  the 
last  year  or  two  of  his 
life,  of  any  persistent 
artistic  effort.  He  had 
no  jealousies,  and  was 
destitute  of  vanity;  he 
rarely  talked  of  him- 
self. I  never  heard 
him  say  an  unkind 
word  of  anybody.  In- 
deed, my  poor  friend 
was  an  essentially  kind 
and  honorable  man. 

Caldecott  was  a  keen 
critic,  but  a  generous. 
His  praise  was  always 
tempered  by  sound 
judgment  and  good 
sense,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  his  own  gift 
was  of  a  quality  and 
scope  that  is  rarely  met 
with.     It  was  as  racy 


and  genial  as  it  was  refined  and  delicate, 

much  conversational  power,  but  a  thread  and  no  doubt  the  life  which  he  so  graphi- 

of   pleasant  humor  brightened   his  dis-  cally  delineated   came   direct   from   his 

course.  recollections  of  the  picturesque  old  town 

In  our  social  relations  he  always  met  where  he  was  born  and  the  rural  scenes 

me  half-way,  seemed  to  be  pleased  to  be  among  which  he  had  grown  up.    His  work 

asked  to  my  house  and  satisfied  to  come,  had    delightful    characteristics.     It    had 

Society  is  no  comfort  to  one  not  sociable,  charm,  and  I  dare  to  think  that  Goldsmith 

but  Caldecott  was  very  companionable;  and  Caldecott,  between  them,  equally  di- 

he  even  recognized  his  responsibilities  as  vide  the  honors  of  the  immortal  "elegy  on 


regards  those  morning  calls  which  most  of 
us  have  either  to  make  or  to  endure.  My 
poor  friend  was  a  very  gentle  being,  and 
had  an  amiable  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others. 

If  you  had  not  been  aware  of  Calde- 
cott's constitutional  delicacy  you  might 
have  judged  from  his  conversation  that 
he  was  a  man  of  action,  for  he  delighted 
in  hounds  and  horses — such  were  his  nat- 
ural  surroundings   until  increasing  bad 


a  mad  dog." 

Marriages,  when  the  married  are  really 
united,  often  seem  monotonous  to  an  out- 
side world,  and  this  may  or  may  not  have 
seemed  the  case  as  regards  that  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Caldecott's.  Janie  and  I  have 
a  sincere  regard  for  the  lady  who  made 
her  husband  so  happy. 

Caldecott  made  several  drawings  for 
my  "London  Lyrics."  Some  have  been 
engraved  and  privately  printed,  but  none 
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he  is  good  as  he  is 
gifted,  and   that  he 
has  a  wife  well  worthy 
of  him. 

BOHEMIA — THE     SAV- 
AGES—MR. HENRY 
LEIGH 


have  been  published.  He  flattered  me  by  its;  the  region  where  the  literary  drudge 
being  anxious  to  illustrate  my  '^  Pilgrims  becomes  a  dithyrambic  in  praise  of  sunny 
of  Pall  Mall."  He  told  me  that  it  would  pastures  and  the  less  stuffy  valleys  of 
be  very  difiicult,  that  he  had  more  than  Haemus;  the  territory  of  which  Leicester 
once  attempted  it  and  failed,  "but,"  said  Square  may  be  called  the  heart,  and  the 
he,  "I  mean  to  do  it" — however,  it  was  Strand  the  principal  artery, 
never  done.  But  to  return  to  my  gentle  and  hos- 

I  never  see  him  now,  but  I  know  that    pitable    entertainers.      Lord    Dunraven 

took   the  chair,  and 
^^  both   he   and   Mr. 

^|^§^^^  Gladstone  made  ex- 

jj^SW^^  cellent     speeches. 

^i^wHHHI  Lord  Dunraven's  was 

I^SMkSJMIWBLv  not   the   worst.     In- 

,MhPWIQ9U  deed,  the  only  very 

'WKM^KHjy  dull  speech  was  By- 

On  a  day  in  1870  I  q^       i  y ffl  ILjffmKl  ron's   own,   and,  he 

was  walking  through  ^^81) JmIS  ST^fflP^  being   a  professional 

Leicester  Square  and  W/Wj^^ffl  W  "^SL^  ^^^'  there  was  some- 

met  Mr.  Henry  By-  mK^^Mim     m^  thing  comic  in  that, 

ron,    the    dramatist,  ^^^^^X^im^  ^  ^^^  between  Byron 

the   comedian,   and  _I^^|j|^ I » M^^.  and  Frith  (the  Acad- 

the  wit.*  ^S^^BmMtVlL^S^^^.  emician) ;    Got,    of 

"I  wonder,"    says  Jn^Sl^m^/t^m^S^B^        ^^^    FranqaiSj    was 

he,    '' whether   you  iMjK^^rjSSK^SSSS^^Sf       close  to  the  chairman, 

would   like   to   dine  W//W^^^^^^^^UaSK^^^        '^^^   entertainment 

with  the  Savages,  to  fff/S^^^^^^^TR^aW^^^  ^^^   most   agreeably 

meet    Mr.    Glad-  '^^^^^^f^^^^^  diversified  by  music, 

stone?"     "Indeed  I  declamation,   etc. — I 

should,"  said  I  with  -^  thoroughly    enjoyed 

alacrity,  so  that  was  -  uOv^wUb  (L^0^\/\^    it- 

settled.     If  I  remem-  ^  I  forget  the  names 

ber  aright,  though  the  of  most  of  the  per- 

banquet  was  held  in  Head  of  Frederick  Locker  by  Du  Maurier.  formers,  but  Hilary 
Willis's   Rooms,    the  Joynes  was  facetious, 

habitat  of  the  club  was  and  then  there  was  a 

in  the  Adelphi — it  used  to  be  in  the  Mr.  Montgomery  tall  and  elderly — a  lean 
Strand.  Once  upon  a  time  it  was  in  Gov-  and  long-haired  jester,  a  Jingle,  a  trans- 
ent  Garden.  pontine  Irving,  who  went  through  a  pain- 

These  Savages,  a  thirsty  people,  have  fully  exaggerated  piece  of  mouthing  and 
always  favored  the  neighborhood  of  our  buffoonery — clever  but  none  the  better, 
dimpling  and  gas-lit  Thames,  and  have  infinitely  the  worse,  on  that  account:  a 
specially  affected  the  hunting-grounds  mountebank  ought  to  make  one  laugh, 
of  Bohemia.  Bohemia!  that  enchanted  mais  toujours  vieux  singe  est  desplaisant. 
country  canopied  by  a  perpetual  tobacco  The  impersonation  conveyed  the  infatu- 
cloud,  and  traversed  by  the  fervid  wheels  ated  performer  to  the  extreme  verge  of 
of  precipitate  hansoms.     Bohemia!  the    histrionic  degradation,  at  least  so  it  seemed 


land  of  pick-me-ups  and  oysters — latch- 
keys, billiards,  and  song — the  land  of  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment  and  animal  spir- 

*  Henry  Byron  suffered  from  E)oor  health  and  low  spirits. 
He  was  advised  to  try  horse  exercise,  and  did  so,  but  his 
horse  was  a  burden  to  him,  and  like  himself  it  always  had 
something  the  matter  with  it.  One  day  his  groom  wrote 
from  the  country  that  the  unfortunate  beast  was  ill,  and  he 
wound  up  the  letter  with — "Shall  I  give  him  a  ball?"  On 
this  the  much-bored  and  melancholy  farce-writer  took  up 
his  pen  in  despair — "Do  anything  you  like  with  him,  give 
him  a  ball  if  you  like,  but  do  not  ask  too  many  people." 


to  me.* 

However,  he  got  his  meed  of  applause; 
pour  les  mauvais  acteurs  Dieu  crea  les  faux 
gouts  et  les  sots  spectateurs. 

*  I  was  told  that  this  artist  at  one  time  had  a  reputation 
as  a  ballad-singer,  that  he  had  an  enchanting  baritone,  and 
that  his  beginnings  were  humble;  his  name  had  been  Mum- 
mery; he  had  been  a  crow-boy,  and  some  lady,  chancing  to 
hear  him  hallooing  rooks  out  of  a  6eld,  was  so  pleased  with 
his  voice  that  she  put  him  into  the  church  choir;  from  thence 
he  went  on  the  stage,  where  at  one  time  he  had  made  £io 
a  week. 
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I  mention  Mr.  Montgomery  because  I 
was  amused  with  Got's  inscrutable  coun- 
tenance and  rapt  attention;  he  sat  and 
watched  him  with  a  keen  and  serious  in- 
terest; he  looked  as  Darwin  might  have 
looked  when  studying  the  contortions  of 
a  newly  discovered  reptile.  He,  never 
took  his  eyes  off  Mr.  Montgomery  till  that 
gentleman  had  quite  finished,  and  then, 
when  the  applause  came,  he  started,  pulled 
himself  together  on  his  chair,  and  clapped 
his  hands  very  softly  together,  some  four 
or  five  times.  It  was  possible  that  he  saw 
merit  which  was  beyond  me — difficulties 
overcome  that  I  could  not  appreciate. 

After  this  dinner  the  Savages  most 
courteously  invited  me,  through  that 
friendly  Mr.  E.  J.  Goodman,  permanently 
to  throw  in  my  lot  with  them  and  join  their 
unsophisticated  orgies,  and  I  would  gladly 
have  done  so  if  health  and  advancing  years 
had  not  stood  warningly  in  my  path. 

While  I  am  in  Bohemia  I  must  not  for- 
get my  old  acquaintance  Henry  Leigh, 
the  poet.  He  lived  in  one  of  the  smaller 
inns  of  court,  those  localities  which,  with 
their  pauper  vegetation  and  smoky  spar- 
row-folk, seem  the  hiding-places  of  melan- 
choly. Yet,  as  I  have  just  said,  it  is  in 
these  regions  that  the  Bohemian  becomes 
articulate. 

The  festive  Leigh  and  I  were  always 
cordial.  I  christened  two  of  his  volumes 
for  him,  for  I  admired  many  of  his  carols, 
and  so  did  Eleanor.  I  believe,  in  her 
heart,  she  prefers  Leigh's  urban  pipe  to 
either  Gilbert  or  Calverly;  if  this  is  so  it 
must  be  a  foible  of  her  fancy.  Her  '' be- 
cause I  do"  justification  of  her  preference 
is  unanswerable.  Some  people  said  that 
Leigh's  cockney  harmonies  and  music- 
hall  gusto  were  displeasing;  perhaps  so, 
but  they  did  not  annoy  me.  We  are  many 
singers,  we  are  very  small  fry  and  the 
world  is  wide — so  there  is  room  and  to 
spare  for  all  of  us.  Why  should  not  each 
Paris  have  its  own  poet,  always  provided 
the  poet  has  a  genuine  twitter?  Leigh's 
genre  was  not  great,  but  he  was  distin- 
guished in  his  genre.  His  verses  were 
witty  and  humorous  and  whimsical;  some 
of  them  were  excellent.  He  was  very 
rarely  pathetic;  the  suggestion  might  be 
there,  but  was  almost  never  expressed; 
however,  when  he  did  strike  those  chords, 
they  did  not  jar. 


Your  soaring  bards  may  for  a  while 
mystify  the  public  with  their  highly 
pitched  falutin,  but  humor  is  a  serious 
thing,  so  let  them  beware.  Leigh  was  not 
an  assuming  minstrel,  but  his  flowers  were 
indigenous  to  the  soil;  he  was  a  child  of 
Bohemia,  and  his  verse  was  racy  of  the 
gas  and  the  green  room.  All  his  poems 
are  not  equal  in  merit — whose  are  ?  The 
strength  of  a  chain  is  determined  by  its 
weakest  link,  but  that  of  the  poet  by  his 
strongest  poem — the  offspring  of  his  hap- 
piest hour.  I  hope  Leigh's  boon  com- 
panions still  remember  him  in  their  songs 
and  wine. 

I  followed  Leigh  to  his  grave  in  B romp- 
ton  Cemetery;  his  career  was  another  in- 
stance of  the  painful  struggle  of  the  poetic 
temperament  with  the  every-day  diffi- 
culties of  nineteenth-century  existence. 

Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  at  this  moment 
he  is  making  pleasant  music — perhaps  the 
song  is  "Nelly  Moore."  Let  me  hope,  poor 
sprite,  sit  anima  tua  cum  Helena  Moore. 

TO    MRS.    LANGTRY 

When  Youth,  and  Wit,  and  Beauty  call, 
I  never  walk  away; 
When  Mrs.  Langtry  leaves  the  ball, 
I  do  not  care  to  stay. 

I  cannot  sketch  like  Francis  Miles, 
Or  play  like  Mr.  Hare, 
Or  sing  how  Mrs.  Langtry  smiles, 
Or  how  she  wore  her  hair. 

And  yet  I  wish  to  play  my  part 
Like  any  other  swain; 
To  fracture  Mrs.  Langtry's  heart, 
And  patch  it  up  again. 

TO   EDMUND    GOSSE 
( With  a  volume  of  "  London  Lyrics  " ) 

Our  Poets,  write  they  ill  or  well, 
Complain  their  poems  do  not  sell; 
And  yet  how  often  are  we  told 
The  poet  does  not  rhyme  for  gold. 
I'm  satisfied  that  gold  is  dross. 
And  so  I  give  my  rhymes  to  Gosse. 


THE  TWINS*  TO  MRS 


IN  THANKS  FOR 


HER   PRESENT 


The  twins  in  borrowed  lispings  crave 
To  thank  you  for  the  mugs  you  gave, 

*  Frederick  Locker's  youngest  children  were  twins,  and 
he  sent  this  poem  to  the  godmother  who  had  presented 
them  with  a  raug  each. 


By  Mail 
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And  now,  on  nurse's  lap, 
01  says  for  Maud,  as  she  for  him, 
''We'll  fill  our  beakers  to  the  brim 

And  drink  your  health  in  pap." 

In  payment  for  your  goodly  boon 
We  hope  to  give  you  very  soon 

A  pair  of  hearty  hugs: 
And  yet  Vv^e  fear  that  wags  will  vow 
That  Mama's  twins  had  not  till  now 

A  handsome  pair  of  mugs. 

TO   LORD   ROSSLYN 

( With  a  Book ) 

I'm  fond  of  Francis,  this  is  why 
He  thinks  and  sees  and  feels  as  I. 


Has  Francis  Faults?     Thank  goodness, 

yes ! 
And  I  esteem  him  none  the  less. 
And  so  the  flower  of  all  my  fancies, 
Collected  here,  I  give  to  Francis. 

UNDER   A   PICTURE 

A  soft  shy  glance,   the  sweetest  in  the 
land, 
A  gathered  rose,  the  burthen  of  an  air, 
A  soul  that  tells  us  of  the  soul  that's 
there, 
A  fan  that  seems  a  sceptre  in  her  hand, 
A  beauty  half  entreaty, — half  command, 
On  these  we  live,  all  thankful  for  our 

share 
And  tho'  the  fare  we've  got  is  frugal  fare. 


BY    MAIL 

By  Viola   I.   Paradise 

Author  of  "Trailing  Statistics  on  an  American  Frontier,"   "Matches,"  etc. 


J^^^^^gjHE  tiny  Western  town 
which  flashed  a  short  Main 
Street  of  one  and  two  story 
frame  b.uildings  at  the 
daily  railroad  train  sur- 
prised me  by  having  a  shoe- 
shining  parlor.  Still  more  surprising  was 
the  thirteen-year-old  bootblack.  He  had 
much  conversation,  but  answered  ques- 
tions with  caution.  He  would  not  say 
what  he  wanted  to  be  when  he  grew  up, 
because  then  it  might  not  happen.  A 
teacher  back  East  had  said  that  if  any 
one  had  told  her  she  would  be  a  teacher — 
well !  "  Still,  there  she  was,  so  I'm  not 
talkin'.  Teachers  have  a  hard  time.  Us 
kids  give  'em  plenty  to  do.  That  teacher 
used  to  say  she  wished  we  was  in  her 
place  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  we'd 
know  what  she  had  to  go  through.  / 
know,  because  I  tried  to  show  a  friend  of 
mine  how  to  play  the  violin.  No,  I  can't 
play,  not  real  playing,  that  is;  but  I 
learned  a  lot  out  of  the  Sears  Roebuck 
book  about  playing.  And  that  boy,  that 
friend  of  mine,  he  went  and  did  just  the 
opposite  of  what  I  told  him.  ..." 

I  lost  the  technical  details  which  fol- 
lowed in  wonder  at  this  new  role  for  the 


mail-order  catalogue.  That  one  could 
buy  ploughs  and  primers  and  plumbing 
and  organs  and  ear-spoons  and  cod-liver 
oil  and  bird-gravel  and  ammunition,  as 
well  as  more  commonly  desired  articles,  I 
had  known ;  but  that  along  with  a  viohn 
one  could  buy  instruction  was  a  further 
enlightenment,  even  though  I  had  just 
come  from  homesteading  plains,  where 
the  mail-order  catalogue  was  called  the 
"homesteader's  Bible,"  and  where  it 
served  not  only  as  store  and  salesman 
but  provided  reading  matter  for  the  en- 
tire family,  and  served  many  other  pur- 
poses. Some  months  later,  down  in  the 
Georgia  mountains,  a  mother  explained 
that  she  had  found  the  rather  fanciful 
name  of  her  young  son  from  a  mail-order 
catalogue.  In  another  community  a 
school-teacher  told  of  an  emergency, 
when  the  text-books  did  not  come  in 
time,  in  which  she  used  the  catalogues, 
teaching  reading,  arithmetic — the  chil- 
dren were  asked  to  make  out  orders,  add- 
ing the  items,  etc. — drawing,  and  even 
geography — the  last  from  the  postal-zone 
maps  which  serve  as  guides  to  customers 
in  computing  postage.  These  incidents, 
together  with  what  I  had  seen  of  the  im- 
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portance  to  the  rural  family  of  the  cata- 
logue, suggested  that  perhaps  these  cata- 
logues should  be  classed  with  good  roads, 
the  telephone,  the  rural  mail-routes,  the 
cheap  automobile,  the  magazine,  and  the 
movie,  as  a  factor  in  broadening  country 
life.  Certain  it  is  that  our  rural  popula- 
tion is  much  better  equipped  than  it 
ever  has  been,  and  that  not  the  least  im- 
portant agent  of  equipment  [is  the  mail- 
order catalogue.  Time  was  when  we  ex- 
pected the  farmer  to  look  the  *' hayseed," 
and  his  wife  to  be  an  outlandish  figure 
in  grotesque,  years-out-of-date  clothes. 
That  time  has  passed.  To  be  sure  there 
are  remote  corners  of  the  country  where 
new  styles  have  not  penetrated.  Indeed, 
one  mail-order  house  recently  received 
the  following  letter: 

^'I  enclose  a  sample  of  a  black  dress 
which  was  bought  of  you  thirty  years 
ago.  It  is  a  beautiful  dress,  and  my  wife 
likes  it  very  much,  but  after  thirty  years 
wearing  I  think  she  ought  to  have  an- 
other one,  as  it  is  geting  worn,  so  please 
duplicate  the  enclosed  sample,  telling  me 
present  price.  Maybe  it  has  gone  up 
since  I  bought  it." 

Such  instances,  however,  are  unusual. 
More  common  is  the  demand  for  ''the 
very  latest  thing."  Silk  underwear  is  one 
of  the  best  sellers.  The  farmer,  like  the 
city-dweller,  can  now  find  cheap  as  well 
as  expensive  clothing  in  the  style  of  the 
day.  Even  out  in  new  homesteading 
country,  where  a  family  may  live  over  a 
hundred  miles  from  a  railroad  or  a  tele- 
phone, and  beyond  the  range  of  vision  of 
its  nearest  neighbor,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren wear  much  the  same  kind  of  clothes 
as  are  worn  in  the  cities.  Many  women 
who  do  not  buy  their  clothing^  from  the 
catalogue,  but  who  do  their  own  sewing, 
use  the  catalogue  illustrations  as  models. 
Indeed,  the  mail-order  houses  receive 
quantities  of  letters  asking  advice  in  re- 
gard to  fashions.  Are  dresses  to  be  worn 
long  or  short,  narrow  or  wide,  next  season  ? 
How  can  a  seven-gored  skirt  be  made 
over  into  one  of  the  latest  models  ?  And 
even  ''How  are  young  girls  wearing  their 
hair  in  cities  now?"  Sometimes  such  an 
inquiry  is  accompanied  by  a  photograph, 
and  asks  advice  as  to  which  current  city 
fashion  would  be  most  becoming.  This 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  rural  popula- 


tion to  be  well  dressed  means,  to  be  sure, 
a  real  loss  to  the  funny-paper  artists — or 
would  if  they  did  not  have  the  privilege 
of  falling  back  on  tradition,  instead  of 
drawing  from  life. 

New  Yorkers,  when  the  whim  strikes 
them,  go  shopping  or  window-wishing 
along  Fifth  Avenue.  The  mail-order 
catalogue  is  to  the  country-dweller  his 
Fifth  Avenue,  as  well  as  his  bargain- 
counter.  When  he  wants  to  play  the  age- 
old  "  if-I-were-rich  "  game,  he  has  only  to 
sit  by  the  fire  and  turn  pages.  Man, 
woman,  and  child  can  find  rich  food  for 
wishing — the  coveted  rifle,  the  speed- 
ometer, the  fur  coat,  the  phonograph, 
the  doll  or  mechanical  toy — hundreds  of 
things,  ranging  from  desires  just  out  of 
reach  to  those  quite  out  of  reach  and 
only  just  within  range  of  a  good  husky 
wish.  Imagination  must  supply  color 
and  texture  and  third  dimension.  Yet 
not  always  color  and  texture,  for  many 
of  the  plates  are  colored,  and  the  effect 
of  texture  is  often  so  cunningly  conveyed 
that  one  is  impelled  to  run  one's  finger 
over  the  printed  sample  to  assure  one- 
self that  it  is  not  cloth  pasted  on.  The 
imagination  is  assisted,  too,  by  the  de- 
scriptions— descriptions  which  aim  not 
only  to  entice  but  to  make  the  customer 
visualize  with  a  maximum  of  accuracy 
the  article  for  sale.  Articles  must  be 
described  faithfully  and  briefly.  Not 
only  must  the  customer  be  persuaded,  he 
must  be  satisfied,  whether  his  purchase  is 
a  book  or  a  barn,  shoes  or  sheep-dip,  or 
any  one  of  the  quarter-million  articles  set 
forth  in  the  catalogue.  The  poHcy  of 
the  big  mail-order  houses  is  to  let  the 
customer  know  exactly  what  he  is  get- 
ting. Instead  of  describing  an  article  as 
"woollen,"  it  will  be  noted  "twenty  per 
cent  wool,"  or  "seventy  per  cent  wool," 
or  "  all  wool,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  Sears  Roebuck,  the  Na- 
tional Cloak  and  Suit  Co. — a  mail-order 
house  which  confines  its  business  almost 
entirely  to  wearing  apparel — maintain 
service  departments  and  laboratories,  in 
which  materials  are  tested  before  they 
are  included  in  the  catalogues — a  service 
which  protects  the  company  as  well  as 
the  customer,  for  all  goods  are  guaran- 
teed, and  can  be  returned  at  the  com- 
pany's expense  if  they  are  unsatisfactory. 
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(Other  companies  may  also  maintain  such 
departments.)  "The  mail-order  business 
is  a  faith  business,"  said  the  advertis- 
ing manager  of  one  of  the  large  firms, 
"built  and  depending  entirely  upon  the 
customer's  faith  in  us.  The  book  is  our 
store,  and  we  ask  the  customer  not  only 
to  buy,  'sight  unseen,'  but  to  be  his  own 
clerk  and  bookkeeper,  to  make  out  the 
bill,  and  to  send  his  money  to  us  before 
he  gets  his  goods.  Often  he  sends  us  a 
signed  blank  check,  asking  us  to  fill  in  the 
amount.  (We  get  hundreds  of  such 
checks  a  year.)  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  our  faith  in  the  customer.  We  take 
personal  checks,  many  of  them  written 
in  pencil,  and  send  the  goods  out  imme- 
diately upon  their  receipt,  without  wait- 
ing to  see  if  the  checks  are  all  right. 
When  a  customer  complains  that  he  has 
not  received  the  goods,  or  that  they  were 
received  in  bad  condition,  we  duplicate 
his  order.  And  our  losses  from  dis- 
honesty of  customers  are  so  small  they 
can  hardly  be  figured."  Both  the  general 
mail-order  houses  spoke  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  their  losses  from  fraudulent  cus- 
tomers, and  emphasized  the  honesty  of 
the  American  pubHc.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  individuals  who  attempt  to  get 
dupHcate  orders,  or  who  ask  for  their 
money  back  on  some  order  which  they 
claim  not  to  have  received,  and  the  houses 
have  a  special  technic  for  detecting  such 
impostors.  But,  as  has  been  said,  they 
are  few  and  far  between. 

"Anything  you  need  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  "  was  once  the  slogan  of  a  mail- 
order house  which  sold  baby  ribbons, 
wedding-rings,  tombstones,  and  nearly 
everything  in  between.  Coffins,  however, 
are  not  available :  the  bereft  cannot  wait 
for  a  shipment  from  Chicago.  A  special 
baby  catalogue  sets  forth  nearly  all  the 
material  wants  of  infants;  a  special 
tombstone  catalogue  provides  not  only 
pictures  and  descriptions  of  tombstones 
but  a  page  of  sentiments,  ranging  from 
the  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive 
"Gone  to  be  an  angel"  to  costly  and 
elaborate  rhymed  stanzas,  which  I  re- 
frain from  quoting. 

But  there  are  wants,  besides  coffins, 
not  to  be  satisfied  by  mail.  The  occa- 
sional demand  from  a  remote  mountain 
district  for  a  spinning-wheel  cannot  be 


met.  The  unfortunate  customer  who 
adds  to  his  order  for  hnoleum  and  an 
alarm-clock  a  request  for  a  combination 
knife  and  fork  for  a  one-armed  man  must 
be  disappointed.  The  hundreds  of  letters 
asking  for  stills — "and  Hterally  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  these  have  poured  in 
since  prohibition,"  said  the  head  of  the 
correspondence  department  of  one  of  the 
houses — must  be  refused.  (One  customer 
writes  asking  how  he  can  get  the  steam 
food-cooker  which  was  seized  at  the 
freight-office  by  an  alert  if  too  suspicious 
sheriff!)  Less  heart-wrung  refusals  can 
be  sent  to  the  wicked  would-be  customer 
who  asks  in  an  illiterate  scrawl  for  the 
price  of  counterfeiting  tools  and  a  "com- 
plete book  of  crooks'  work  "  ;  to  the  shady 
sinner  who  wants  to  buy  "brass  knucks"; 
to  the  unfortunate  dope  victim  begging 
for  morphine;  to  the  many  afflicted  who 
want  sure-cure  patent  medicines.  (Time 
was  when  patent  medicines  were  hsted 
in  the  catalogue,  "but  we  got  rehgion  and 
now  handle  only  reputable  drugs.") 

Requests  are  not  always  for  material 
things.  There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel  and  general  information. 
"  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  some  good 
squire  or  lawyer  who  would  be  hostile  to 

the company?    I  sent  them  $87.50 

and  they  are  trying  to  beat  me  out  of  it." 
"You  is  my  merchant,"  writes  a  woman 
from  the  West,  "and  I  want  you  to  help 
me  sue  the  government.  They  put  me 
off  my  claim."  "We  want  you  to  send 
some  one  out  to  expert  our  county  rec- 
ords. We  had  some  one  to  do  it,  but  we 
lost  his  address."  "Do  you  know  of  any 
babies  to  adopt ? "  "I  want  a  good  hired 
girl."  Letters  inquiring  about  the  re- 
liability of  other  mail-order  houses  and 
of  other  business  firms  are  common. 
" Is  Wanamaker's  a  reHable  place ? "  "Is 
it  safe  to  send  money  with  an  order  to 
Marshall  Field's?"  Another  type  of 
letter  asks,  "  How  can  I  make  my  chickens 
lay  more  eggs?"  and  gives  the  company 
an  opportunity  to  point  out  the  virtue 
inherent  in  its  chicken-feed. 

Then,  too,  there  are  many  pathetic 
letters.  "I  want  you  to  help  me  find  a 
boy  who  left  home  two  years  ago,"  and, 
after  a  detailed  description  of  the  boy, 
"if  he  orders  anything  from  you,  you 
must  have  his  address.    I  will  pay  what- 
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ever  you  think  is  right.''    Again  a  letter  your  catalogue"  (a  real  tribute  to  the  art 

"wdll  urge  the  mail-order  house  to  refuse  department!).     "I  want  you  to  help  me 

to  sell  a  revolver  or  poison  to  a  certain  get  a  wife,"  writes  a  blacksmith.     "I'm 

person.      Sometimes    advice    as    to    the  thirty  four  years  old,  and  have  inherited 

handhng  of  an  unruly  boy,  a  headstrong  money.     She  must  be  good-looking  and 

girl,  as  to  how  to  keep  a  husband's  love,  good-natured,   I   don't   care   about   her 

is  besought.     Sometimes  a  woman  com-  reputation."     Another  man  states  spe- 

plains  of  her  husband.    Thus:  cifically  the  number  of  his  pigs,  cows,  and 

"  I  got  your  samples,  also  book,  and  am  chickens. 

SO  pleased.    But  if  one  has  a  husband  as  The    writer    of    the    following    letter 

stingy  and  close  as  the  bark  on  a  hickory  specifies  size  and  style,  as  if  he  were  or- 

tree,  what  can  one  do?    I  thought  sure  I  dering  a  suit  of  clothes: 

would  get  a  new  suit  from  you  if  Harding  *'  Please  send  me  a  good  wife.    She  must 

was  elected,  but  I  see  no  signs  of  prosper-  be  a  good  housekeeper  and  able  to  do  all 

ity  rolling  my  way.  household  duty.     She  must  be  5  feet  6 

"My  husband  has  no  excuse,  for  he  inches  in  height.  Weight  1 50  lbs.  Black 
collects  in  rents  the  amount  of  $275  or  hair  and  brown  eyes,  either  fair  or  dark. 
$300  every  month.  It  is  only  stingyness.  "  I  am  45  years  old,  six  feet,  am  con- 
As  I  said,  I  will  try  and  get  a  cloak  and  sidered  a  good  looking  man.  I  have  black 
suit  out  of  him,  but  if  everyone  is  like  me  hair  and  blue  eyes.  I  own  quite  a  lot  of 
they  would  rather  do  without.  stock  and  land.     I  am  tired  of  living  a 

"  I  send  you  this  letter  to  explain  why  bachelor  life  and  wish  to  lead  a  better 

I  have  never  sent  after  getting  the  cata-  life  and  more  favorable, 

logue  and  samples  and  perhaps  there  are  "Please  write  and  let  me  know  what 

a  thousand  women  in  the  same  fix."  you  can  do  for  me." 

Then  there  are  frequent  letters  asking  The  reply  of  the  house  was  as  follows: 

nothing  at  all,  but  pouring  forth  a  tale  of  "We  have  your  letter  of  March  29th 

distress,  evidently  for  the  sheer  relief  of  in  which  you  ask  us  to  send  you  a  good 

expression.  wife.    Good  wives  are  scarce,  but  we  do 

Sometimes  a  man  will  write  his  opinion  not  believe  that  even  if  there  were  a  good 

of  a  poHtical  candidate,  or,  in  a  conversa-  selection  available  you  would  be  wise  in 

tional  tone,  will  ask:  "How  long  do  you  choosing  one  by  mail, 

think  these  high  prices  will  last  ?  "    Some-  "The  writer  of  this  letter  was  in  Oregon 

times  a  disappointed  author  will  send  a  about  two  years  ago  and  believes  that  if 

manuscript,  saying  that  it  has  been  re-  you  took  a  trip  to  either  Spokane,  Seattle 

fused  by  every  magazine  to  which  it  had  or  Tacoma,  you  would  probably  be  able 

been  sent,  and  offering  it,  free  of  charge,  to   get   some   introductions   to   suitable 

for  publication  in  the  catalogue,  for  the  ladies  and  could  pick  out  your  own  wife, 

gratification,  as  one  man  put  it,  of  seeing  In  fact,  we  think  that  is  about  the  only 

his  work  in  "cold  type."  satisfactory  method. 

A  type  of  inquiry  not  uncommon  is  for  "After  you  get  the  wife  and  you  find 

a  "hidden-treasure  rod,  to  discover  hid-  that  she  needs  some  wearing  apparel  or 

den  treasures."    Such  letters  are  usually  household  goods,  we  feel  sure  we  could 

written  in  a  laborious  hand,  and  may  pos-  serve  both  you  and  her  to  good  advantage, 

sibly  come  from  children.     The  request  "  With  best  wishes. 

for  a  divining  branch  for  locating  water  " 

is  also  frequent,  especially  from  dry,  tree-  Usually  the  requests  for  a  mate  are 

less  areas  in  the  West.  from  the  men,  but  occasionally  a  woman 

The  demand  for  assistance  in  matri-  is  willing  to  risk  ordering  a  husband  by 

monial  ventures  is  heavy — several  hun-    mail.    Thus:   " This  is  Angeline .    Is 

dred  letters  a  year,  one  house  reports,  you  white  or  is  you  colored  and  send  your 

They  vary  from  such  vague  and  general  pitcher."    Sometimes  an  attempt  is  made 

requests  as  " Can  you  recommend  me  one  to  locate  an  old  flame.    "The  girl  on  page 

of  the  young  ladies  in  your  employ?"  to    89   looks  Hke   Mamie  .     Does   she 

the    specific    picking    out   of    "the   girl  work  for  you,  or  do  you  know  her  ad- 
wearing  hat  number  —  on  page  153  of  dress?" 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  like  the  fol- 
lowing tells  a  gloomy  tale: 

"  I  want  you  to  take  back  a  ring,  I  aint 
got  no  more  use  for  it  than  a  rabbit,  be- 
cause I  bought  this  here  ring  for  an  en- 
gagement ring  and  I  was  drafted  and 
went  to  France  and  when  I  come  back 
my  girl  she  had  went  and  married  a  no 
count  guy  what  didn't  have  guts  enuf 
to  go  nowheres,  much  less  war.  I  always 
did  hate  the  guy  and  thats  what  I  get 
for  fighten  for  my  country.  To  hell  with 
war  is  what  I  says." 

The  above  letter,  however,  is  less  com- 
mon than  a  lyric  in  praise  of  a  new  suit 
which  brought  the  lady  round,  even 
though  a  regrettable  coolness  had  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  donning  of  the  new  rai- 
ment. 

Customers  frequently  ask  if  they  may 
pay  in  produce  instead  of  in  cash,  and, 
indeed,  often  offer  to  sell  to  the  mail- 
order houses  butter,  eggs,  second-hand 
furniture  and  farm  implements,  and  even 
live  stock.  "I  have  a  fine  dappled  grey 
horse  for  sale.  Will  you  send  some  one 
down  to  look  him  over?"  writes  one  cus- 
tomer. And  another:  '*I  stand  to  buy 
four  or  five  looms.  Would  you  buy 
eight  or  ten  pieces  of  fabric  a  week  from 
me?  I  am  an  old  customer.  I  still  owe 
2  2^  but  will  pay  it  with  my  next  order." 

Men  wanting  to  go  into  business  often 
write  for  equipment.  Thus  one  man  asks 
for  an  electric  shoe-repairing  machine; 
another  for  a  pop-corn  machine;  another, 
whose  enterprise  is  less  obvious,  and 
whose  request  should  possibly  have  been 
mentioned  with  the  requests  for  stills, 
wants  a  500-gallon  iron  tank.  A  man 
who  says  he  wants  to  go  into  the  under- 
taking business  asks  for  coffin-handles 
and  "plush  cornerings." 

To  the  small-town  dweller,  and  to  the 
more  isolated  farmer,  the  mail-order 
house  is  often  not  realized  as  an  enormous 
impersonal  institution.  Even  the  huge 
size  of  the  general  catalogue,  from  which 
they  order,  the  fact  that  most  of  their 
neighbors  receive  these  catalogues,  in- 
deed even  the  advertised  fact  (of  one 
house)  that  catalogues  are  sent  to  more 
than  8,000,000  families,  do  not  prevent 
large  numbers  of  customers  from  thinking 
of  the  mail-order  house  much  as  he  thinks 
of  his  local  merchant.     "Does  it  some- 


times happen,"  I  asked,  "that  customers 
coming  to  the  city  for  the  first  time  stop 
to  call?"  and  was  told  that  from  250  to 
300  visiting  customers  a  day  was  the 
average.  It  is,  of  course,  the  policy  of 
the  mail-order  houses  to  preserve  as  far 
as  possible  a  personal  tone  in  dealing  with 
their  clientele.  When  a  man  writes:  "I 
suppose  you  wonder  why  we  haven't 
ordered  anything  from  you  since  the  fall. 
Well,  the  cow  kicked  my  arm  and  broke 
it,  and  besides  my  wife  was  sick,  and 
there  was  the  doctor  bill.  But  now, 
thank  God,  that  is  paid,  and  we  are  all 
well  again,  and  we  have  a  fine  new  baby 
boy,  and  please  send  plush  bonnet  num- 
ber 29d8o77  .  .  ." — when  a  man  writes 
such  a  letter,  not  only  is  the  plush  bonnet 
sent  to  him,  but  every  point  in  his  letter 
is  answered.  The  reply  states  that  the 
company  deeply  regrets  his  accident,  is 
glad  to  hear  of  his  recovery,  trusts  his 
wife  is  quite  well,  congratulates  him  on 
his  new  son,  and  hopes  the  boy  will  thrive. 
The  letter  might  also  call  attention  to  the 
anti-cow-kicker  shown  in  the  catalogue. 
This  personal  tone  in  the  correspondence 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
huge  bulk  of  mail  received.  Sears  Roe- 
buck receives  from  90,000  to  190,000  let- 
ters a  day.  These  letters  are  opened  by 
a  machine,  which  at  the  same  time  stamps 
them  with  the  date  and  hour  of  receipt, 
at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  600  letters  per 
minute.  In  a  single  year  (1919)  436,- 
000,000  stamps — over  $7,000,000  worth — 
were  used,  to  send  out  letters,  catalogues, 
and  parcel-post  packages.  (The  greater 
bulk  of  merchandise  is  shipped  by  freight 
and  express.)  In  order  to  minimize  the 
postage  cost  of  distributing  the  big  cata- 
logues, they  are  sent  by  freight  to  dis- 
tributing warehouses,  and  mailed  from 
these. 

The  maihng-list  is,  of  course,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  mail-order  business.  In 
the  early  days,  the  building  up  of  these 
lists  was  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  enterprise.  Names  were 
purchased  from  tax-collectors,  county 
clerks,  granges;  and  later  from  persons 
and  companies  making  a  business  of  col- 
lecting and  selling  names.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  in  a  farm 
journal  an  advertisement  reading  "Lots 
of  mail  for  ten  cents."    Evidently,  enough 
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persons  eager  to  get  mail  of  any  sort  an- 
swered such  advertisements  to  make  the 
collecting  of  names  a  profitable  business. 
This  was  in  the  days  before  the  extensive 
use  of  the  rural  telephone,  when,  espe- 
cially during  the  long  and  lonely  winter 
months,  any  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  even  an  advertisement,  was  wel- 
comed as  something  upon  which  to  focus 
attention  and  interest.  Even  now  in  the 
country  where  the  home  library  is  nar- 
rowly limited,  and  where  what  books 
there  are  have  been  read  and  reread, 
advertisements  are  not  dropped  carelessly 
into  the  waste-basket,  but  are  first  treated 
as  reading  matter — a  courtesy  not  so 
often  accorded  them  in  city  homes.  "I 
don't  buy  much  from  the  catalogue,"  said 
one  woman  on  a  lonely  Western  home- 
stead, "but  I  don't  know  what  we'd  do 
without  it.  Hardly  an  evening  goes  by 
in  winter  that  some  of  us  don't  look  it 
over.  And  what  the  children  would  do 
for  paper  dolls  without  it,  I  don't  know. 
I  try  to  keep  one  catalogue  whole  till 
another  comes  along,  but  as  long  as 
there's  a  pair  of  scissors  in  the  house,  it 
isn't  safe.  The  girls  cut  out  dolls  and 
children  and  clothing.  There  are  long 
arguments  and  sometimes  fights  as  to 
which  side  of  a  page  should  be  chosen 
for  cutting.  Any  little  girl  can  have  an 
attractive  and  extensive  paper  family,  an 
almost  unUmited  wardrobe,  not  to  men- 
tion house-furnishings.  The  boys  cut  out 
the  pictures  of  saddles  and  guns  and  toy 
airships  and  engines,  but  somehow  they 
don't  seem  to  get  the  same  satisfaction 
from  the  cut-outs  that  the  girls  get.  Back 
in  the  city  none  of  us  would  have  paid 
any  attention  to  an  advertisement." 

Though  the  mailing-list  business  is 
still  a  thriving  business  in  itself,  the  big 
mail-order  houses  have  become  such  na- 
tional institutions,  and  their  catalogues 
are  in  such  demand,  that,  except  when 
they  wish  to  "open  up  new  territory,"  or 
to  take  advantage  of  a  sudden  boom  in 
some  community,  they  do  not  buy  names. 
Indeed,  in  their  advertising  they  do  not 
urge  people  to  send  for  their  catalogues. 
The  policy  is  rather  to  advertise  one  or 
two  items,  illustrated,  described,  and 
priced,  and  to  state  that  these  are  sam- 
ples of  values  which  the  buyer  can  ob- 
tain.   The  people  who,  in  answer  to  such 


an  advertisement,  write  for  catalogues  are 
people  with  some  intent  to  buy.  In  this 
way  much  waste  is  avoided.  The  big 
catalogues  cost  the  houses  from  sixty 
cents  to  a  dollar  apiece,  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution is  considerable,  and  although 
any  one  who  asks  for  a  catalogue  can  ob- 
tain it,  they  are  not  scattered  about  reck- 
lessly. Time  was  when  the  customer  was 
charged  for  the  catalogues  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  cents.  This  charge,  however,  has 
long  since  been  done  away  with.  Sears 
Roebuck  twice  a  year  distributes  its  large 
catalogues  to  over  six  million  families, 
Montgomery  Ward  to  about  three  and  a 
half  million,  the  National  Cloak  and  Suit 
Co.  to  three  million,  not  to  mention  the 
large  number  of  families  receiving  special 
catalogues.  Sears  Roebuck  maintains  its 
own  printing-plant,  with  a  press-room 
that  can  turn  out  8,000,000  catalogue 
pages  an  hour,  and  which  uses  three  and 
a  half  tons  of  ink  and  over  five  car-loads 
of  paper  every  working  day. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  only  the 
struggling  farmer,  middling  poor  and  not 
provided  with  an  automobile  to  take  him 
to  a  large  shopping  centre,  buys  by  mail. 
By  no  means.  To  be  sure,  the  middle- 
class  farmer  is  more  dependent  upon  the 
catalogue  than  his  better- to-do  neighbor; 
but  it  is  not  the  poor  man  who  buys  by 
mail  a  ready-built  house,  automobile 
accessories,  individual  electric-lighting 
plants,  grand  pianos,  modern  plumbing. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States — ^48.1  per 
cent — live  in  communities  of  2,500  or 
less,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  mail- 
order houses  should  draw  their  customers 
from  every  class  of  rural-dweller.  The 
most  thriving  small-town  store — in  towns 
much  larger  than  2,500 ! — cannot  carry 
a  wide  enough  assortment  of  styles  to 
satisfy  the  present-day  rural  demands. 
"We  handle  many  things  which  you 
would  not  find  even  in  the  average  city 
grocery,"  said  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  houses,  and,  by  way  of  example, 
showed  shelves  of  cans  of  imported  cav- 
iare and  truffles. 

Recently  city  people  have  begun  in 
large  numbers  to  buy  from  the  mail-order 
houses.  The  richest  man  in  America, 
several  university  presidents,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  railroad,  are  among  the 
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customers.     New  York  City  buys  great  a  British  charge  d'affaires,  and  included, 

quantities  of  goods  by  mail  from  Chicago,  among   other   things,   white   shoe-paste, 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  and  the  two  dozen  pairs  of  white  tennis  shoe-laces. 
National  Cloak  and  Suit  Co.  maintain  a  polo  coat,  bath  salts,  etc.,  suggesting 
export  departments.  Among  the  patrons  with  some  vividness  the  pleasures  of  for- 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  are  mem-  eign  diplomacy.  Many  members  of  the 
bers  of  a  number  of  royal  families.  The  consular  and  diplomatic  corps  are  among 
private  secretary  to  His  Highness  the  the  customers  of  Montgomery  Ward. 
Shaik  Saheb  of  Mangrol,  Kathiawar,  A  lively  demand  for  goods  from  Amer- 
India,  transmits  for  His  Highness,  on  ica  has,  of  course,  followed  in  the  wake  of 
crested  stationary,  an  order  for  various  the  missionaries.  From  the  Belgian  Con- 
tools,  aluminum  ware,  grist-mills,  anvils,  go  comes  the  order  for  cotton  cloth  to 
a  hoof-trimmer,  and  some  teapots.  The  cover  previously  naked  natives.  There  is 
secretary  of  Her  Highness  Fatima  Sid-  a  heavy  traffic  in  Bibles.  The  export  de- 
dika.  Begum  (Ruler)  Saheba,  Mandavar  partment  tells  the  tale  of  one  Bible, 
State,  orders  for  Her  Highness  a  mantel  shipped  to  a  man  in  West  Africa,  which 
clock  for  $13,  an  eight-day  clock  for  $6.25,  started  its  journey  on  the  first  boat  tor- 
and  four  curtains  for  $9.  The  secretary,  pedoed  during  the  war.  It  was  picked  up 
in  sending  this  order,  adds:  "I  must  not  many  weeks  afterward,  on  the  west  coast 
omit  to  mention  that  Her  Highness  Fa-  of  Ireland,  badly  soaked,  but  with  the 
tima  Siddika  is  a  daughter  of  your  usual  name  ^'Montgomery  Ward"  just  barely 
customer  H.  H.  Shaik  Saheb  of  Mangrol,  decipherable,  and  it  is  now  cherished  as  a 
and  it  is  at  his  recommendation  that  Her  souvenir  by  this  firm. 
Highness  has  been  pleased  to  order  the  Church-bells,  too,  are  in  demand.  One 
things  from  you."  church-bell,    going    to    northern    India, 

A  very  different  type  of  letter  is  the  travelled  by  boat  to  Bombay,  then  many 

following,  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa !  miles  by  train,  and  finally  by  carriers  to 

its  destination.     There,  just  as  it  was 

My  dear  Sirs:  being  hoisted  to  the  steeple,  the  structure 

''Oh!  good  morning.     Will  you  please  collapsed,  the  bell  cracked,  and  a  new 

kindly  four  this  six  folding  camp  cots  bell  had  to  be  started  on  the  same  long 

with  my  goods  and  send  it  urgent.     I  am  journey. 

very  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  third  I  regis-  Much  of  the  goods  going  to  the  interior 
tered  that  first  I  see  this  again  your  cata-  of  China,  India,  and  Africa,  and  indeed 
logue;  please  you  will  find  10/.  as  post-  to  many  other  countries,  has  to  be  spe- 
age  please  record  his  amount  to  first.  I  cially  packed  for  the  journey.  The  backs 
shall  be  expecting  the  goods  already;  send  of  natives  are  almost  as  important  a  fac- 
to me  about  the  Motor  and  gun  as  soon;  tor  in  transportation  as  steamers  and 
because  I  want  it  please  I  want  to  be  as  trains;  therefore  goods  going  off  the 
your  agent  here  expect  for  discount  1/  on  beaten  track  must  be  packed  in  crates  to 
£1.  weigh  not  more  than  100  pounds.     Cus- 

"I  am  sorry  tQ  say  that  I  have  close  tomers  often  request  that  rope  handles  be 
that  first  before  I  see  this  mantle;  And  I  attached  to  the  cases  to  facilitate  carry- 
wish  you  to  put  it  in  the  case  for  me;  ing.  The  climate,  too,  must  be  taken 
please  send  the  goods  already  urgent;  into  consideration.     A  large  proportion 

"I  remain,  of  the  cereals  sent  abroad  are  put  up  in 

Yours  truly,  one-pound  tin  boxes — the  tin  to  exclude 

,  Esq."  insects  and  moisture,  the  small  size  to 

prevent  the  goods  from  spoiling  after  the 

This   letter,   which  appears   to   the   un-  containers  have  been  opened,  and  before 

initiate  good  cause  for  the  calling  in  of  the  contents  have  been  used  up.     The 

Sherlock  Holmes  is  entirely  clear  to  the  cost    of    packing    such    orders    usually 

export  department,  after  long  years  of  amounts  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  value 

experience  in  serving  natives  of  the  west  of    the    goods.     Of    course    the    metric 

coast  of  Africa.  system  is  used  in  these  foreign  shipments. 

Still  another  type  of  order  came  from    Some  of  the  goods  is  sent  by  mail,  and 
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some  countries  have  even  a  C.  O.  D.  ser- 
vice. 

The  bulk  of  Montgomery  Ward's  an- 
nual three-million-dollar  export  business 
is  in  the  more  ordinary  articles — gro- 
ceries, house-furnishings,  clothing,  ma- 
chinery, automobile  tires,  etc. — and  the 
bulk  of  the  customers  are  probably  Amer- 
ican and  British  citizens  who  depend 
upon  the  mail-order  house  to  supply  them 
with  the  things  they  are  accustomed  to 
using  at  home;  their  neighbors,  who  are 
stimulated  to  buy  by  the  purchases  of 
the  foreigners  among  them,  and  native 
merchants,  who  patronize  Montgomery 
Ward's  wholesale  branch.  (One  mer- 
chant buys  about  $25,000  worth  of  goods 
a  year.)  A  wholesale  catalogue  is-issued 
in  English  with  Spanish  and  French  sup- 
plements for  the  merchants  and  jobbing 
trade  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  more 
business  comes  from  China  than  from 
any  other  country.  The  next  countries 
in  order  are:  the  Philippines,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Peru,  and  Japan.  Further,  in  re- 
gard to  China,  every  order  must  be  care- 
fully censored  to  see  that  no  goods  shipped 
were  manufactured  in  Japan.  The  Chi- 
nese are  now  boycotting  Japanese  goods, 
and  apparently  the  foreigners  living  in 
China  sympathize  with  the  boycott. 

To  an  American  it  seems  strange  that 
any  one  in  China  should  order  from  Amer- 
ica a  cut-glass  fruit-bowl,  a  gold-band 
dinner-set,  and  a  crumb-tray.  The  order 
for  an  egg-beater  and  a  waffle-iron,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  quite  comprehensible, 
and  conjures  up  a  pleasant  picture  of  the 
deep  content  of  the  first  Sunday-morning 
breakfast  after  the  shipment  arrives.  An 
order  for  many  pounds  of  goose-feathers 


piques  the  curiosity,  and  makes  one  won- 
der that  any  land  could  lack  these  im- 
pudent fowl.  That  some  one  in  Japan 
should  send  to  an  American  mail-order 
house  for  monogrammed  bed-linen  is  also 
of  interest,  considering  the  high  esteem 
in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hold  Japa- 
nese embroidery. 

In  view  of  the  fickleness  of  foreign  ex- 
change, I  inquired  about  the  difficulties 
entailed  in  the  money  side  of  foreign 
transactions.  These  difficulties,  it  ap- 
pears, are  neghgible.  Gold  drafts  are 
customarily  sent.  The  business  in  Africa 
was  adversely  affected  by  the  fall  of  the 
British  exchange  rate,  but  the  difficulty 
did  not  lie  in  the  transmission  of  money. 
Very  little  business,  at  present,  comes 
from  Central  Europe,  although  there  are 
a  number  of  active  customers  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Thus,  it  is  not  only  in  America,  but 
abroad,  that  the  mail-order  house  has 
a  firm  foothold.  Small- town  merchants 
may  feel  aggrieved  at  being  compelled  to 
compete  with  the  prices  which  three  firms 
who  sold  $45,000,000,  $100,000,000,  and 
$259,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  19 19,  re- 
spectively, can  afford  to  offer;  small- 
town youths  may  argue  in  high-school 
debating  societies  on  the  ethics  of  buying 
away  from  the  home  town  (and  the  nega- 
tive will  always  win);  but  mail-order 
buying  has  become  a  national  habit,  an 
American  institution;  so  much  so  that 
a  country  Sunday-school  teacher  was 
amused  but  hardly  surprised  when,  in 
answer  to  the  question  '^  Where  did 
Moses  get  the  Ten  Commandments?" 
a  youngster  raised  his  hand  and  said 
brightly:    ''From  Sear§  Roebuck." 
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GATHA  inclines  to  blame 
Fred  Allen  for  everything, 
because  it  was  Fred  who 
first  brought  Reggie  to  the 
house  to  call.  That  was 
toward  the  end  of  June. 
Fred's  introduction  was  perfectly  good, 
naturally — I  have  known  Fred  Allen  since 
he  was  in  knickers,  and  Agatha  has  known 
him — well,  not  quite  so  long.  Agatha  is 
my  sister. 

Reggie,  of  course,  took  the  lad's  eye; 
he  did  that  with  everybody  at  first — 
witness  even  Agatha !  The  fact  is,  you 
couldn't  see  much  else  with  Reggie  in  the 
offing.  Within  limits,  no  man  can  help 
his  looks,  and  if  Reggie's  awareness  of  his 
profile  had  been  a  shade  greater — or  less 
— it  would  have  ceased  to  be  amusing. 
Besides,  apart  from  his  astonishing  good 
looks,  there  was  a  spaciousness  about  him 
which  charmed,  an  abandon  in  the  draw- 
ing of  his  longest  bows,  a  splendor  of  in- 
vention in  the  saga  of  his  cosmopolitan 
adventures  which  made  disbelief  almost  a 
crime  in  the  face  of  such  consummate  art. 
Of  course  it  palled — more  especially 
must  it  have  palled  on  Agatha,  to  whom 
a  good  deal  of  it  very  soon  came  to  be  ad- 
dressed. ''That  man,"  she  brought  out 
crisply,  as  the  front  door  closed  on  Reg- 
gie's second  call,  "  that  man  has  too  much 
ego  in  his  cosmos."  After  which  citation 
from  her  favorite  raconteur,  Agatha  lapsed 
into  weeks  of  puzzling  silences. 

What  happened  was  mathematically 
inevitable — in  a  small  society  like  ours, 
Reggie  was  bound  to  be  conspicuous — 
the  more  so  as  an  apparently  complete 
lack  of  anything  to  do  made  him  so  social- 
ly available.  Most  of  us  in  Woodhill — 
the  men,  at  least — are  busy;  even  I  keep 
office  hours  of  sorts,  in  town.  But  Reggie 
was  that  bonanza  of  suburban  hostesses 
— a  presentable  youth  detached.  The 
result  was  that  he  cropped  up  continu- 
ally. Wherever  dinners  were,  or  bridge, 
there  was  Reggie — a  perfectly  gotten-up 
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certainty,  animated  by  phonographic  rec- 
ords of  his  own  thrilling  experiences.  No- 
body went  behind  his  sudden  appearance 
at  Mrs.  Mac's  wholly  respectable  board- 
ing-house in  Olive  Street;  apparently  no- 
body cared.  He  was,  socially,  a  gift  horse 
— nobody  save,  perhaps,  for  aesthetic 
reasons,  examined  his  very  even  teeth. 

Of  course,  eventually,  there  was  talk; 
even  Fred  Allen  began  to  sheer  off  finally. 
More  than  that,  there  came  to  be,  in 
purely  masculine  society  at  any  rate,  a 
curious  flattening  away  from  the  subject 
whenever  Reggie  Blaine's  name  rose  to 
the  surface  of  a  conversation — I  got  to 
watching  for  that  to  happen  in  the  smoker 
of  the  afternoon  train  out  from  town. 

Whatever  Agatha  may  have  thought, 
at  that  period  anyhow,  she  kept  discreet- 
ly to  herself.  Meantime,  even  after  it  be- 
came apparent  that  she  was  being  quite 
openly  discussed,  she  continued  more  or 
less  consistently  at  home  to  Reggie's 
thickening  visitations.  I  began  to  fancy 
that  there  was  something  a  shade  per- 
sonal in  these  conversational  gaps  in  the 
smoking-car  of  the  five-ten.  Ed  Jenkins, 
whom  among  others,  I  imagine,  Agatha 
had  refused  the  year  before,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  hint,  a  trifle  clumsily,  that  Reg- 
gie's background  was,  perhaps,  just  a 
thought  vague. 

"You  know,  Jim,"  he  floundered — we 
were  sitting  in  the  club  living-room  late 
one  Saturday  afternoon — "  he  is  coming 
it  a  bit  strong.    Of  course,  Agatha " 

"Yes,"  I  cut  in — it  was  pitiful  to  watch 
old  Ed  struggling — "of  course." 

Still,  I  worried.  Anybody  would,  espe- 
cially as  the  least  discussion,  apart  from 
one  of  Agatha's  introduction,  might  well 
have  ended  fatally.  And  Agatha  con- 
sistently introduced  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Agatha  has  what  Aunt  Eunice,  with  the 
complacency  of  one  similarly  endowed, 
calls  "  the  Russell  hair."  Neither  of  these 
ladies  ca,n  wear  pink.  I  have  wished,  oc- 
casionally, so  far  at  least  as  Agatha  is 
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concerned,  that  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise. As  it  was,  I  was  left  to  guess  in 
silence  at  the  significance  of  Agatha's  odd- 
ly spaced  reserves. 

Meantime,  Aunt  Eunice,  coming  out 
from  tow^n  to  open  ''Ashcroft"  for  her 
regular  Christmas  house-party,  was  in- 
stantly submerged  in  waves  of  gossip. 

''I'll  have  that  man  to  dinner,"  she 
elected  briskly — I  was  makihg  my  duty 
call  on  the  afternoon  of  her  arrival. 
''That's  the  first  thing — you  and  Agatha 
and  Mary  Westerveldt  and  this — this 
latest  indiscretion.  Then  we'll  know 
better  how  we  stand.  You  really  ought 
to  have  written  me,  Jim.  Yes,"^she 
snapped  the  clasp  of  her  engagement 
book  together- — "on  the  21st.  Before 
my  party  comes.  Eight. o'clock — you  tell 
Agatha.  I'll  ask  Ed  Jenkins,  too — Ed's 
sensible.  It  can't  be  any  of  the  Hartly 
Blaines,"  she  ruminated,  "can't  be  Ad- 
die's  youngster^he's  in  college.  Besides, 
none  of  'em  are  blond  " — whence  I  guessed 
at  the  particularity  of  her  information. 

It  was  during  dinner  that  evening,  as  I 
was  in  the  act  of  passing  Aunt  Eunice's 
invitation  on  to  Agatha,  that  the  flood- 
gates lifted  at  last  on  Agatha's  reserve. 
Even  then,  elevated  as  she  became — it 
was  an  apotheosis  of  "  the  hair  " — Agatha 
vouchsafed  no  information.  Other  than 
that,  she  made  herself  wholly  clear — so 
much  so  that,  later  in  the  evening,il  gave 
Aunt  Eunice  to  understand  privately,  by 
telephone,  that  the  dinner  of  the  21st 
would  be  purely  a  waste  of  food.  It 
was  too  late;  the  invitations  were  already 
in  the  mail — promptness  being  a  char- 
acteristic of  my  paternal*  aunt.  "Be- 
sides," she  said,  "it  will  be  interesting." 

It  was — at  least,  in  retrospect. 

That  was  the  day — the  21st — that 
Chet,  my  seventeen -year -old  brother, 
came  home  from  boarding-school — furi- 
ous at  not  being  met.  The  fact  is,  we  had 
forgotten  Chester — ours  is  a  casual  menage 
— I,  quite  frankly,  and  Agatha  under  a 
vague  notion  that  Chet  was  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  the  youngest  Davenport  in 
Boston.  It  developed  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  youngest  Davenport  was  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  us;  indeed  he 
turned  up  informally  at  tea  time,  having 
lingered  in  the  city  to  replenish  an  already 
extensive  wardrobe. 


The  two  of  them  dined  that  evening  in 
the  kitchen.  Aunt  Eunice  manifesting  no 
invitatory  enthusiasm  when  informed  of 
their  arrival,  and  Agatha's  new  cook  find- 
ing it  a  convenient  arrangement.  The 
cook's  suitor  dined  there  also — a  circum- 
stance which  transpired  during  revela- 
tions next  day  at  breakfast. 

"Wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  any- 
thing," the  youngest  Davenport  com- 
mented pleasantly.  "Name  of  Flynn" — 
with  a  retrospective  chuckle — "a  police- 
man." 

"Flynn!"  Agatha  instantly  gave 
tongue — "  Si  policeman  ?'' 

"Don't  howl,"  Chet  brought  out  in- 
elegantly, "he  didn't  eat  much.  There 
wasn't  much."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Agatha  had  forgotten  to  order  dinner. 
"Besides,  he's  head  and  shoulders  over 
that  yellow  wop  of  yours,  Agatha."  Chet, 
it  seems,  had  assisted  at  Agatha's  depar- 
ture dinnerward.  "That  white  hat  he 
had  on — zowie  ! — and  with  evening 
clothes  !  And,  anyhow,"  Chet  manoeu- 
vred brilliantly,  "you  ought  to  be  glad  to 
have  a  cop  friendly  in  the  kitchen — this 
town's  a  crooks'  paradise.  Why,  it's  even 
in  the  New  England  papers" — this  ob- 
viously by  way  of  diverting  Agatha  from 
cook's  illicit  hospitality — "all  about  old 
lady  Hamilton's  diamond  cross.  It's  put 
this  town  on  the  map — ^four  hauls  last 
month,  Flynn  told  us — it's  a  scandal." 
Evidently,  in  the  stimulating  society  of 
the  youngest  son  of  the  house,  cook's 
friend  had  talked.  "Why  don't  you 
guys  shake  a  leg?" — this  last  to  my  ad- 
dress. 

Oddly  enough,  Reggie  had  made  a  sim- 
ilar suggestion  at  Aunt  Eunice's.  The 
thing  was  making  talk,  as  Chet  intimated. 
Reggie's  idea  had  involved  a  sort  of  volun- 
teer patrol,  the  details  of  which  he  elab- 
orated characteristically.  It  was  indeed 
Reggie  at  his  highest  best. 

Dinner  that  night  threatened  to  be  tem- 
pestuous. I  had  just  finished  dressing 
when  Chet  fumed  into  my  room  in  a  fog 
of  incoherent  rage.  The  boys  had  spent 
the  morning  skating;  the  only  definite 
statement  that  Walter  Davenport  could 
ever  be  got  to  make  was  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  lunched,  somewhere,  in  a  dog 
wagon.  Afterward,  they  went  to  the 
club  for  billiards.    There  they  encoun- 
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tered  Reggie.  I  gathered  that  the  after- 
noon furnished  a  convincing  enough  com- 
mentary on  whatever  Chet  may  have 
heard  at  the  rink.  As  I  said  before, 
Agatha  was  being  discussed. 

"Look  here,  Jim,"  he  flung  at  me,  ''are 
you  going  to  let  Agatha  pin  a  simp  like 
that  to  the  family  tree?"  Obviously,  it 
had  been  a  poor  day's  sport;  there  were 
actually  tears  in  the  boy's  eyes — a  tragedy 
at  seventeen.  "You  ought  to  have  heard 
the  stuff  he  tried  to  pull  this  afternoon — 
just  ask  Walter  ! "  It  occurred  to  me  sud- 
denly that  Chet  was  growing  up;  I  re- 
member presenting  him  with  my  best 
razor  when  I  had  finished  what  I  had  to 


say. 


Anyhow,"  he  threw  back  from  the 


doorway  when  it  was  over,  "I'm  going  to 
spike  that  lizzie,  you  see  if  I  don't !" 

It  was  only  when  Reggie  walked  into 
the  drawing-room  shortly  after  dinner, 
that  I  remembered  that  Wednesday  was 
one  of  his  nights  to  call.  Otherwise  Chet 
would  have  been  at  the  theatre,  at  my  ex- 
pense, and  in  the  company  of  the  youngest 
Davenport. 

There  was  a  slight  tightness  about 
Chet's  mouth  as  Reggie  came  down  the 
room;  the  youngest  Davenport  modu- 
lated deftly  into  the  dominant  and  got 
up  from  the  piano;  the  telephone  was 
ringing — Agatha  went  into  the  hall  to  an- 
swer it.  After  all,  the  Realists  are  right — 
things  happen  so.  It  was  the  expression 
on  Agatha's  face,  when  she  came  back  a 
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little  later,  which  supplied  the  note  of  ar- 
tistic contrast. 

''Aunt  Eunice — "  she  began  jerkily. 

''What!"  Chet  exploded— Chet  is  not 
popular  at  Ashcroft — "is  she  here  V 

"  No."  Agatha  had  lapsed  into  a  chair. 
"  She  just  telephoned.  It's  grandmother's 
pearls !" 

"  Grandmother's  cat's  pants  ! " — Chefs 
self-control  had  been  oozing  visibly. 
"  Well,"  after  a  second's  pause,  "  tell  us — 
tell  us!"  he  demanded. 

"Why" — Agatha  laughed,  a  little  hys- 
terically— "they're — they're  gone,  that's 
all.    She  can't  find  them." 

"Gone!"  echoed  Reggie.  "You  don't 
mean  to  say  they're " 

"Yes,"  she  said  weakly,  "stolen." 

"Why,  last  night " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Agatha  interrupted. 
"She  says  she  put  them  away  herself — 
after  we  left." 

^^ Some  haul!"  gasped  Chet,  "some 
hau " 

"Enough  to  make  it  worth  while,  I 
imagine,"  Reggie  cut  in.  "You  don't 
see  many  finer  strings.  By  George,  Miss 
Agatha" — he  sat  down  on  the  couch  be- 
side Walter  Davenport — "  that's  coming 
pretty  near  home — what?  It's  just  as  I 
said  last  night — we've  simply  got  to  make 
a  move,  Russell." 

"I  suppose  you  mean" — Chet's  voice 
was  coldly  polite — "  I  suppose  you  mean 
what  Jim  was  telling  us  about  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"I  do  think" — Agatha  had  caught  up 
her  work-bag  from  the  table  and  was 
knitting  spasmodically — "  that  it's  about 
time  you  men  here  in  Woodhill  did  some- 
thing.^^ 

"Because  if  it  i^,"  Chet  vaulted  deter- 
minedly over  Agatha's  remark,  "you're 
likely  to  get  the  buttons  stolen  off  your 
clothes  looking  for  the  man  bright  enough 
to  crook  anything  off  Aunt  Eunice." 

Personal  antagonisms  are  curiously 
subtile.  Reggie's  eyes  narrowed  for  a 
second.  "Possibly" — the  word  labored 
with  condescension.  I  could  see  Chet's 
jaw  set;  I  caught  myself  wondering  what 
would  happen  if  the  boy's  restraint  slipped 
another  quarter-inch.  The  half-smile  still 
lingered  on  Reggie's  face,  mocking,  con- 
temptuous. There  was  an  oddly  discon- 
certing pause. 


"I  should  think,"  Walter  Davenport 
leaned  forward  and  picked  up  Agatha's 
ball  of  yarn — "  I  mean,"  he  fumbled,  turn- 
ir^  toward  Reggie,  "like  that  story,  you 
know.  About  the  French  doctor — the 
one  you  were  telling  at  the  club  this  after- 
noon." 

It  was  as  though  he  had  moved  a 
stalled  engine  from  the  dead  centre;  the 
conversation  started  instantly  ahead. 

"What  story?"  Agatha  questioned. 
"Thanks,  Walter — I'm  always  dropping 
it." 

Reggie  took  a  cigarette  from  the  box 
Agatha  was  holding  out.  "May  I? 
Why,"  he  went  on,  "it  wasn't  much  of  a 
story.  I  wrote  it  up  afterward,  I  remem- 
ber, for  one  of  the  Paris  scientific  jour- 
nals. The  case  was  rather  similar,  only 
it  was  bank-notes  that  disappeared.  In 
one  of  the  smaller  provincial  towns.  I 
was  visiting  an  old  friend  of  my  father's — 
a  doctor.  Rather  a  clever  fellow,  too — 
a  good  deal  interested  in  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion— a  good  deal  of  a  pioneer  that  way, 
in  fact.  There  really  isn't  any  story. 
Only" — he  paused  to  drop  the  ash  from 
his  cigarette  into  a  brass  bowl  on  the 
table  behind  the  couch — "it  turned  out 
that  I  had  a  little  ability  along  that  line. 
Never  suspected  it  before,  I  must  say ! 
Between  us,  though,  we  caught  the  gentle- 
man." 

Agatha  leaned  forward  curiously. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  "but  how?" 

"Why — well,  it's  a  little  complicated. 
You  see,"  he  went  on,  "under  certain 
conditions,  a  person  in  hypnosis  becomes 
— what  is  the  word — clairvoyant.  Not 
always,  of  course,"  he  put  in  hastily;  "in 
fact,  I  believe  it's  rather  rare.  We  hap- 
pened to  work  together,  that's  all.  My 
friend  acted  as  the  subject." 

"I  always  thought,"  Chet  interposed 
smoothly,  "that  all  that  stuff  was  fake." 

"  Fake  ! "  the  youngest  Davenport  flung 
back  at  him.  "Why,  don't  you  remem- 
ber old  Horse  Edmunds  lecturing  about 
it,  last  term,  in  psychology?" 

"  That  boob  ! "  spat  Chet.  "  You'd  soak 
up  anything,  Walter!" 

"I  read  the  whole  thing  up  afterward," 
Walter  went  on  calmly,  "in  encyclopae- 
dias and  things — there's  one  of  'em  up  in 
my  trunk  now.  I've  got  it  all  down  pat: 
Threshold  of  Consciousness,  Subliminal 
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Self" — he  ticked  them  off  on  his  finger- 
tips— ''Fixed  Idea.  You  plant  it  and  it 
grows — like  farming.  Focus  of  Apper- 
ception— Motor  Force  of  an  Idea,  tend- 
ing to  ultimate  realization  in  unconscious 
functioning  of  the  Personality,  apart  from 
Superliminal  Direction " 

''Rave  on,  rave  on!"  jeered  Chet. 
"Why  don't  you  hire  a  hall?" 

"All  the  same,"  Reggie's  confident  ac- 
cents rounded  Agatha's  titter  of  amuse- 
ment, "your  friend,  at  least,  seems  to 
have  some  intelligent  ideas." 

"Meaning — ?"    Chet  started  nastily. 

"Of  course,  Chet,"  Agatha  hastened  to 
cut  in,  "everybody  knows  that  it  can  be 
done."  / 

"Sure!"  Chet  agreed  spitefully,  "sure 
it  can — they  pay  these  hicks  you  see  in 
vaudeville  to  come  up  on  the  stage  and 
fake  it.    You're  easy,  Agatha!" 

"One  book  said,"  it  was  the  credulous 
Davenport  again,  "  that  a  red  circle  came 
out  on  a  man's  arm  three  days  after- 
ward." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Reggi^  easily,  "a  very 
common  demonstration.  Fixed  Idea,  it's 
called — you  tell  your  subject  to  do  a  given 
thing  at^a  given  time — impress  it  on  his 
subconscious  mind,  you  see — and,  when 
the  time  comes,  he  does  it." 

"  Not  knowing  ?  "  Agatha  had  put  her 
knitting  down. 

"Not  knowing  consciously,"  Reggie 
amended. 

"Just  what  I  said — 'apart  from  Super- 
liminal Direction,'  "  Walter  reiterated 
glibly. 

^^  All  right ! "  Chet's  voice  purred  with 
satisfaction.  "You'll  have  to  do  more 
than  just  talk  about  it,  though,  before  / 
suck  up  any  tosh  like  that."  He  stood 
up.  "I'm  from  Missouri,  I  am — you'll 
have  to  show  me !" 

"Show  you?"  Reggie  brought  out 
lazily;  it  was  the  indulgent  grown-up, 
humoring  an  interesting  child. 

"Yes — sure!  You  did  it  that  time  in 
France,  you  said" — there  was  just  a  tip  of 
accent  on  the  word.  "Well,  do  it  again, 
right  here  in  the  good  old  United  States — 
do  it  to  me.  I'd  like  to  see  you,  that's  all 
— or  anybody  else." 

"Well,  of  course — "  Reggie  deprecated. 

"I  thought  so,"  Chet  flung  out,  trium- 
phantly— "nobody  home  but  the  baker, 


and  he's  loafing."  He  sat  down,  re- 
signedly. "It's  like  these  ghost-stories 
people  tell;  it's  always  an  intimate  friend 
who  sees  the  headless  lady,  I  notice!" 

"What  I  started  to  say,  if  you'll  allow 
me" — Reggie  bowed  ironically  in  the 
boy's  direction — "was,  that  as  a  subject, 
you'd  hardly  do — at  least,  not  in  your 
present  frame  of  mind." 

"You  mean,"  put  in  Walter  Daven- 
port, "he's  out  of  sympathy — not  recep- 
tive?" 

"Receptive!"  echoed  Chet.  "You're 
off  your  base  there — I'm  as  receptive  as  a 
rent  collector.    You  just  try  me." 

"You're  certainly  rude  enough,  Chet." 
Agatha  held  her  knitting  to  the  light  crit- 
ically. 

"Oh,  come,"  laughed  Reggie.  "Look 
here,  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  take  you  on, 
Chet.  Only,"  he  went  on,  "you'll  have 
to  promise  me  a  square  deal." 

"I'll  eat  out  of  your  hand  if  that's  part 
of  it.  But  don't  horse  me,  will  you — 
these  are  my  Sunday  clothes." 

Reggie  was  dragging  an  armchair 
closer  into  the  circle  of  lamplight. 
"There,"  he  said,  "sit  down.  No,  don't 
cross  your  legs.  Relax.  Put  your  head 
back." 

There  was  a  gleam  in  Chet's  eyes  which 
seemed  to  belie  his  sudden  blandness ;  the 
experiment  was  going  to  be  interesting, 
obviously. 

"The  light  hurts  my  eyes,"  he  ob- 
jected. 

"Exactly — that's  part  of  it.  Look 
right  at  it.  I'll  have  to  take  my  coat  off  " 
— Reggie  glanced  inquiringly  at  Agatha; 
folded  the  coat  across  an  arm  of  the 
couch.  "Keep  your  eyes  on  that  light 
— don't  wink.    Now  then!" 

I  was  conscious,  for  a  moment,  of  won- 
dering how  best  to  put  an  end  to  the 
thing.  The  room  went  suddenly  quiet, 
as  though  a  noise  had  stopped ;  there  was 
not  even  the  click  of  Agatha's  needles,  her 
hands  were  folded  over  them  in  her  lap; 
she  was  watching  Reggie  motionless  be- 
hind the  boy's  chair.  In  a  second  the 
whole  atmosphere — it  happens  so  some- 
times— had  fused  into  unexpected  serious- 
ness. Reggie's  long  fingers  moved  twice 
across  the  boy's  forehead;  then  they 
moved  again.  That  was  all.  There  was 
a  flicker  of  the  eyelashes — I  could  see 
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quite  plainly  in  the  strong  light — then, 
slowly,  they  fell.  The  thing  was  done  per- 
fectly. Reggie  stepped  back,  looking  at 
Agatha;  Walter  Davenport  leaned  for- 
ward, curiously. 

^'Be-au-ti-iu\  corpse,  ain't  he!"  he 
whispered  unctuously. 

Not  a  quiver  of  the  lips;  the  boy's 
straight  features  in  the  glare  of  the  shaded 
lamp  were  absolutely  expressionless — it 
was  a  marvel  of  self-control, 

''Jingo!"  Walter  brought  out,  ''I'd 
have  sworn  that  he  was  faking  it !" 

I  fancied,  for  a  second,  that  I  had 
caught,  on  Reggie's  face,  an  expression  of 
complete  surprise.    It  faded  instantly. 

"Chet!"— it  was  Agatha.  "Chet!" 
she  called  again  peremptorily. 

"  No  good  " — Reggie  was  putting  on  his 
coat.  "  Complete  hypnosis — never  saw  a 
better  subject.    He'll  stay  like  that." 

"  D idn '  t  he  hear  me — at  all  ?  "  Agatha 
questioned  wonderingly. 

"No."  Then:  "Watch.  Chet!"  he 
said  sharply.  "  Fold  your  arms !  Now — 
you  can't  open  them.    Try!" 

I  could  see  the  muscles  lift  under  the 
jacket  sleeves. 

"Right!" 

"Oh— I  don't  like  it!"  Agatha  said 
nervously. 

"  Shall  I  waken  him  ?  "  Reggie  stepped 
back  in  front  of  the  boy's  chair. 

"Oh — yes  .^"  Agatha's  hand  went  out 
protectingly,  touched  Chet's  knee.  "It's 
—it's  too  awful!" 

"Could  Chet  do  it  now — I  mean  like 
the  French  doctor?" 

The  man  shot  a  quick  glance  in  Walter 
Davenport's  direction  at  the  question. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  after  just  a  per- 
ceptible hesitation.  "Likely  not — as  I 
said,  it's  rare." 

"You  mean — about  Aunt  Eunice?" 
Agatha's  voice  lifted  into  sudden  eager- 
ness. Something  in  Reggie  Blaine's  face 
seemed  to  crystallize  into  resolution.  He 
sat  down  on  the  wide  arm  of  the  chair. 

"It  won't  hurt  him?"  Agatha  asked 
anxiously. 

Apparently  he  had  not  heard  her;  he 
was  staring  at  the  boy's  shut  eyes. 
"Chet!"  The  head  turned  a  fraction 
toward  him.  "Tell  me" — he  spoke  the 
words  slowly,  firmly — "tell  me — what  is 
it — the  word  in  my  mind?    Say  it !" 


There  was  a  second's  pause;  instinc- 
tively the  three  of  us  drew  closer  about 
the  table.  I  felt  Agatha's  start  of  sur- 
prise as  the  set  lips  parted  stififly. 

"Ash tree."  There  was  a  puzzled  con- 
traction of  the  brows,  as  of  effort. 

"Once  more.  Try!"  Reggie  said 
soothingly.  The  cleft  in  the  boy's  fore- 
head deepened. 

"Ashtree,"  he  said  again.  Then  sud- 
denly: "Ashcroft!"  An  expression  of 
pleased  eagerness — of  relief — seemed  to 
flit  across  the  face.  "Round  things,"  he 
brought  out  jerkily — "on  a  string. 
Beads ! "  It  was  uncanny.  Agatha's  fin- 
gers shut  about  the  paper-cutter  she  was 
fingering,  white  at  the  knuckles;  the  air 
of  the  room  seemed  to  snap  with  strained 
attention.  "There's  some  one — with  a 
white  ska  ting-cap " 

The  man  made  a  quick  movement; 
there  was  a  sharp  exclamation — a  book 
fell  noisily  to  the  floor  as  Walter  Daven- 
port's elbow  jerked  across  the  table. 
There  was  a  sense  of  returning  to  the  nor- 
mal, a  consciousness  of  relief. 

Reggie  laughed  nervously.  "I  thought 
so !"    He  set  the  book  back  on  the  table. 

"  Faking  ?  "  It  was  Walter  who  put  the 
question. 

"Exactly."  Reggie  had  gone  back  to 
the  couch;  he  was  fumbling  for  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

"You're  sure?"  Agatha  brought  out 
incredulously. 

"Absolutely."  He  had  the  handker- 
chief and  was  wiping  his  forehead  as  he 
said  the  word.  "What  I  meant  was  that 
Chinese  jar" — he  pointed  to  the  corner 
where  the  thing  stood.  "  Chet,  of  course, 
took  a  chance.  Then  I  knew;  I  simply 
led  him  on  afterward  to  see  what —  It 
was  clever,  though — the  first  part." 

"Still,"  Agatha  began,  "you  stopped 
him.  I  wish —  Are  you  sure?"  She 
seemed  curiously  insistent.  "I  mean  to 
say,  couldn't  it  have  been  something" — 
she  searched  for  the  word — "something, 
well,  behind — deeper,  if  that  means  any- 
thing— something  back — in  your  real 
mind — couldn't  he  have  jumped,  per- 
haps, to  that?  Besides,"  she  went  on, 
"he's  still — still  that  same  way.  He 
hasn't — well,  look  at  him!" 

"  Naturally ! "  Reggie's  smile  seemed  a 
trifle  strained.     "  I  dare  say  he's  wonder- 
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ing  now  how  to  save  his  face,    I'll  show 
you." 

He  had  half  risen  from  his  seat. 

"  No,  wait,  please."  Agatha  laid  a  hand 
on  his  coat  sleeve.    '^  Don't  go  to  him." 

The  smile  on  the  man's  face  went  out; 
there  was  an  odd  expression  in  the  nar- 
rowed eyes. 

''Well?" 

''You  see,"  Agatha  went  on,  almost  ar- 
gumentatively,  "  it  was  your  stopping  him 
just  when — well,  just  at  the  point,  you 
might  say." 

"You  still  think,  then,  it's  genuine — I 
mean,  that  he's  not  shamming?"  There 
was  something  obnoxious  in  the  way  he 
put  the  question. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Agatha  said,  "but  I  don't 
— know.  You  see — well — you  did  stop 
him." 

"Of  course,  Chet'll  deny  everything," 
said  Walter. 

"Yes,  Walter,  that's  just  it— exactly  !" 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Agatha  was 
pushing  it  too  far.  Then  suddenly  it  was 
as  though,  by  some  miracle  of  gesture, 
the  fragments  of  the  jig-saw  puzzle  there 
on  the  table  had  been  clicked  together 
into  one  coherent  picture.  Agatha  had 
been  quicker.  I  saw,  now,  what  was  in 
her  mind.  Across  the  table,  under  the 
lamplight,  the  boy's  face,  with  its  shut 
eyes,  still  held  the  mask  of  an  utter  im- 
passivity. Suppose,  after  all,  it  was  gen- 
uine unconsciousness — that  the  boy,  by 
some  weird  clarity  of  vision,  actually  had 
looked  into  that  other  mind — the  real 
mind,  as  Agatha  had  put  it?  Such 
things  happened.  Suppose  the  story  of 
the  French  doctor  was  something  other 
than  a  mere  romance—that  the  man  ac- 
tually had  been  jeered  into  an  awkwardly 
successful  demonstration?  Or,  granting 
that  the  boy  were  shamming — why,  then, 
as  Agatha  insisted,  had  he  stopped  him  ? 

"  Well  ?  "  with  a  keen  glance  at  Agatha, 
oddly  at  variance  with  the  bored  polite- 
ness of  the  monosyllable. 

"Of  course,  as  it  stands,  there's  just 
one  way  to  put  the  kibosh  on  him 
now " 

"I  know,"  Reggie  rapped  out  sharply. 
"I  thought  of  that." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Walter?"  Aga- 
tha's tone  was  steadily  serious. 

"Why,"   the   boy   explaiiied,   eagerly, 


"it's  this  way — isn't  it?  Either  he  is 
faking  or — he  isn't.  If  he  is,  he'll  lie 
about  it.  /  would — anybody  would." 
He  grinned  reminiscently.  "Go  ahead 
and  call  his  bluff,  that's  all  you've  got  to 
do.  Some  of  that  posthypnotic  stuff, 
you  know" — he  turned  to  Reggie — "pull 
some  of  that  on  him — something  he 
wouldn't  dare  fake.  You'll  have  to  mix 
it  pretty  strong,  though,  or  he'll  bluff  it 
through,  somehow — I  know  Chet!" 

"  Yes,"  Agatha  admitted.  "  That  would 
settle  it,  I  suppose;  yes,  I  see  that." 

At  that  the  man  was  on  his  feet;  a  new 
look  of  determination  had  wiped  anything 
of  tolerant  amusement  from  his  face, 
"  I  think  " — there  was  an  unpleasant  edge 
in  the  level  voice — "I  think  we  can  mix  it 
strong  enough,  as  you  say — even  for  Miss 
Agatha."  He  was  standing  in  front  of 
Chet's  chair.  "Suppose,"  he  went  onj 
' '  we  stick  to  the  Ashcrof  t  episode.  That's 
uppermost,  I  fancy."  He  bent  over  the 
table  for  a  moment;  wrote  something  on 
a  sheet  of  monogrammed  paper  that  lay 
there.  I  knew,  from  Agatha's  quick 
breath,  that  the  shot  had  told.  "  Perhaps, 
then,"  he  went  on,  "we  can  drop  it." 
Then,  suddenly,  "  Chet ! "  It  was  a  com- 
mand. The  boy's  eyelids  quivered  slight- 
ly; there  was  again  that  scarcely  percep- 
tible shifting  of  the  head.  The  man 
glanced  quickly  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantel-shelf;  turned  again  to  the  limp 
figure  in  the  armchair,  the  folded  paper 
in  his  hand.  He  looked  intently  into  the 
white  face. 

"Chet."  There  was  a  deliberate  dis- 
tinctness in  the  slow  words.  "Listen! 
At  ten  o'clock,  exactly,  you  will  go  to 
Hoyt's  drug  store."  Then,  after  a  sec- 
ond's pause:  "There  is  a  folded  paper  in 
the  left-hand  pocket  of  your  coat.  Hand 
that  to  a  policeman — the  first  one  you 
see." 

Agatha's  fingers  shut  convulsively  into 
mine. 

"Hoyt's  corner,"  the  incisive  words 
came  again.     "Start  at  ten,  exactly." 

He  spread  the  paper,  open,  on  the  table; 
it  held  a  single  neatly  written  line. 

"Oh,  no!"  gasped  Agatha.  "You 
can't " 

Quick  as  light  the  man  whirled. 
"Right!"  he  said  sharply— " right,  Chet 
—right!" 
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The  boy's  eyes  blinked  for  a  second; 
he  stood  up  stiffly.  "Well,"  he  brought 
out  sheepishly,  ''it's  on  me,  all  right,  I 
guess.  What  happened  ?  Did  I —  What ! 
twenty-five  minutes  past  nine?^^  He 
stared  incredulously  at  the  clock. 

*'You  needn't  strain  yourself,"  sneered 
Reggie;  ''the  show's  over." 

Suddenly,  somewhere  in  the  distance, 
a  door  slammed.  Then,  from  the  hall- 
way: "It's  all  right,  Mary!" — it  was 
Ed  Jenkins's  voice — "it's  all  right — 
they're  still  up !  We  dropped  in,"  he  ex- 
plained— "  that  is,  w;e  m//  drop  in,  as  soon 
as  Mary  Westerveldt  finishes  powdering 
her  nose^ — for  a  hand-out.  She  suggested 
it.  Nice  little  party ! "  as  the  two  came 
down  the  .  room— "even  Reggie  Blaine. 
Even  Chet.  Hello,  Ghet !  school's  out, 
eh,  and  teacher's  dead?"  Ed's  big  laugh 
rolled  out  infectiously.  - 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  Mary  ex- 
claimed, "  that  the  party's  over  !  Look, 
Ed — they've  even  let  the  fire  go  out! 
Chet" — she  beckoned — "come  here;  I 
want  to  whisper." 

There  were  the  usual  banalities  of  greet- 
ing; a  shifting  readjustment  of  chairs; 
Walter  Davenport  laid  a  log  across  the - 
embers — fanned  it  into  flanie  with  a  news- 
paper; Chet  and  Mary  Westerveldt  tit- 
tered for  a  moment  over  their^ whispered 
consultation— it  was  as  though  nothing 
unusual  had  been  happening;  the  con- 
versation sprang  up  instantly.  I  caught 
my  name  at  the  end  of  another  burst  of 
Ed  Jenkins's  laughter. 

" — Tough  luck, -though;  Jim,  about 
your  aunt,"  he  was  saying.  •  "You  heard, 
I  suppose,  Reggie?  What's  she  done 
about  it — anything?"     <■      •,•-..%  -.m 

"Oh,  yes,  I  heard."  Reggie  looked 
across  at  Agatha.  "We've  been  discuss- 
ing it."  .     >   _  .    . 

"They  were  yours,  weren't  they,  Aga- 
tha— the  pearls?  Or  would  have  been" 
— Mary  drew  her  chair  nearer  the  fire — 
"at  least,  I  understood  that.  I  do  wish 
Chet  would  hurry!"  she  ended  inconse- 
quently. 

"Hurry?"  echoed  Agatha— "  Chet  ? 
Hurry  where  V 

"Why  back,  my  dear,  back!  I  sent 
him  to  raid  the  ice-box." 

"Jingo!  You  don't  suppose — "  Wal- 
ter Davenport  left  the  sentence  dangling. 


"I  said" — it  was  Reggie,  instantly 
aware  of  what  lay  behind  the  question — 
"at  ten  o'clock."' 

"I  wouldn't  mind  your  all  going  sud- 
denly insane,"  observed  Mary  primly,  "if 
I  had  food  before  me.    As  it  is " 

"That  clock,"  cut  in  Agatha,  ''is 
twenty-five  minutes  slow." 

"I  thought  they  looked  queer  when  we 
came  in,  Mary,"  Ed  brought  out  in  a  loud 
aside.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  though, 
Agatha,  you're  perfectly  correct  about 
that  clock."  Ed's  watch  snapped  shut. 
"It's  just  ten-eight." 
.  "When  in  doubt  about  the  time,  tele- 
phone," Mary  rattled  glibly.  "Sounds 
like  the  three  thousand  thistles  in  The- 
ophilus's  thumb,  doesn't  it?"  Then — 
"/'w  going  after  Chet." 

There  was  a  stir  of  movement  in  the 
doorway.  It  all  happened  quickly — a 
start  of  confused  surprise — the  sound  of 
a  chair  overturned.  Something  died  out 
of  the  face  I  had  been  watching. 

"Now,  then" — it  was  Chefs  voice; 
some  one  followed  closely  behind  him 
into  the  lamp-lit  circle — a  tall  man  in  a 
patrolman's  uniform — "I'll  take  that 
paper  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Blaine.  You 
see,"  he  went  on  quietly,  "it  seems  you 
forgot  to  put  it  in  my  pocket,  after  all." 

For  a  moment  no  one  stirred.  The 
color  was  coming  back  into  Reggie 
Blaine's  face.  He  stepped  forward  sud- 
denly; laid  something  white  on  the  table. 
He  was  smiling. 

"Is  that  it,  Agatha?"  Chet  asked  ab- 
ruptly.   "Read  what  it  says." 

Agatha  reached  out;  picked  up  the 
folded  paper.  Then,  in  a  wooden  voice, 
she  read  slowly:  "  'The  person  who 
robbed  Ashcroft  last  night  is  Reginald 
Oakes  Blaine.'  " 

"  Remember,  young  fellow  " — it  was  the 
officer — "anything  you  say  may  be  used 
against  you." 

Reggie  smiled  again  brilliantly.  "In 
that  case,"  he  bowed  ironically  to  Agatha, 
"I  think  I'll  just  say — good  night." 

"Of  course" — we  were  talking  it  over 
afterward — "when  I  found  Flynn  in  the 
kitchen  I  knew  I  could  get  away  with  it. 
You  see,"  Chet  explained  to  Mary  Wes- 
terveldt, "/  didn't  know  what  was  on  the 
paper." 
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"What  gets  me" — it  was  Ed  Jenkins— 
''is  his  writing  it  at  all." 

''Why,  it  was  simply  to  convince 
Agatha.  He  didn't  know,  even  then, 
whether  I  was  faking.  You  see,  if  I 
wasn't" — Chefs  grammar  yielded  to  his 
excitement — "nothing  would  have  come 
of  it — even  if  I  had  gone  to  Hoyt's  after- 


m- 


ward.  He'd  kept  the  paper, 
you  see.  And  if  I  was  faking — 
why,  he'd  banked  on  my  not 
having  nerve  enough  to  flash  the 
paper  anyhow — granting  he'd 
been  caught  juggling  it  and  been 
obliged  to  put  it  in  my  pocket 
after  all." 

"He    certainly   was    quick," 
said  Agatha. 

"Yes,"  Ed  said;  "they  have 
to  be!" 

"Besides,"  Chet  went  on, 
"Agatha  had  him  nailed  any- 
how— and  he  knew  it.  If  he'd 
only  let  me  burble  on  about 
Ashcroft — but  he  thought,  the 
conceited  idiot,  that  he  actually  had  put 
me  to  sleep,  or  whatever  you  call  it." 

"I  see,  of  course,"  Mary  put  in,  "that 
he  had  to  do  something.  But  why  " — she 
laid  a  finger  on  the  paper — "why  that  ex- 
actly? " 

"Listen,"  Walter  Davenport  called  out 


Agatha  .  .  .  picked  up  the  folded  paper.    Then  .  .  .  she 

read  slowly:  "  'The  person  who  robbed  Ashcroft 

last  night  is  .  .  .  .'  "—Page  488. 


excitedly,  "here  it  is!"  He  brought  the 
book  he  had  been  fumbling  closer  to  the 
light.  "Listen,"  he  said  again.  "I  told 
you  I  had  it  up  in  my  trunk.  Here :  '  The 
dominating  or  fixed  idea  tends  there- 
fore'— no,  wait  a  second — yes,  it's  here — 
'  the  dominating  or  fixed  idea  tends,  there- 
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fore,  to  determine  the  functioning  of  the  nal  detection.     You  see,  we'd  been  talk- 

personaUty  as  a  whole,  especially' —  just  ing  about  the  Ashcroft  business;  it  was 

listen  to  this — 'especially  in  moments  of  in   his   mind   all    the    time   anyhow,   of 

emotional  or  moral  crisis.    This  holds  true  course  —  'guilt-consciousness'    the    book 

even  in  contradiction  to  the  strongest  in-  calls  it.     That's  what  spilled  him,  really, 

stincts,  as,  for  example,  that  of  self-pres-  when  you  come  to  look  into  it.     I  told 

ervation.'     There   you   are — that's   it —  you" — he  shut  the  book — "I  told  you 

fixed  idea.    Like  a  man  jumping  off  some-  I  was  educated.     The  thing   that  does 

thing  high,  it  goes  on  to  say — he  can't  stick   me,   though,   is  why  Chet  didn't 

help  it.     There's  a  lot  more  about  crimi-  laugh  !" 


A    GREEK    SONG 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

When  Spring  sweeps  over  Zante 

In  such  enchanting  wise, 
And  o'er  the  ^Egean  the  empyrean 

Is  blue  as  Daphne's  eyes. 
When  nightingales  their  paean 

Lift  in  the  ilex  groves, 
In  their  green  alleys  my  footstep  dallies. 

For  there  sweet  Daphne  roves! 

When  Summer  broods  o'er  Zante, 

And  all  the  waters  wear, 
When  twilight's  falling,  a  hue  enthralling 

As  dusk  as  Daphne's  hair. 
When  boatmen  cease  their  calling 

Across  the  drowsing  tides, 
No  oars  lifting,  I  dream  a-drifting, 

For  there  sweet  Daphne  bides! 

When  Autumn  throws  o'er  Zante 

Its  rose-and-gold  eclipse. 
And  the  round  pomegranate,  if  you  but  scan  it, 

Is  red  as  Daphne's  lips, 
When  clear  the  noon-day  planet 

Beams  on  ripe  vineyard  ways, 
I  pluck  the  lustre  of  the  plump  cluster, 

For  there  sweet  Daphne  strays! 

When  Winter  over  Zante 

Swirls  with  its  icy  dart,  . 
And  fagots  glowing,  though  blasts  be  blowing, 

Are  warm  as  Daphne's  heart, 
When,  to  the  zither  flowing. 

The  low  hearth  song  beguiles, 
Content  I  hearken  till  daylight  darken, 

For  there  sweet  Daphne  smiles! 


PLAY-ACTING 

By  Annette  Esty 


Illustrations  by  W.  M.   Berger 


[E  two  stood  on  the  uneven 
bricks  of  the  herring-boned 
walk,  looking  up  at  the 
sagging  lines  of  the  gray- 
weathered  cottage.  The 
quaintness  of  the  little 
dwelling  had  tucked  itself  into  the  teach- 
er's heart.  Never  had  lover  more  eagerly 
desired  his  bride  than  she  this  particular 
small  shelter  where,  she  felt,  aesthetic 
longings  and^  a  State  pension  could  live 
reconciled. 

"There  isn't  the  least  chance  in  the 
world  that  she'll  sell,  is  there?"  she  asked 
the  real-estate  agent. 

A  cynical  gleam  flickered  across  the 
shrewd  eyes  of  the  old  man. 

"Not  if  she  can  help  it,"  he  answered 
with  a  shrug  of  his  bent  shoulders;  "and 
not  without  lashin'  herself  up  first  into 
one  o'  her  furies,  's  if  she  was  deedin'  away 
her  grandmother." 

"  Aurelia  Burdett,"  repeated  the  teach- 
er softly,  "I'd  like  to  see  you,  I  wish 
you'd  show  yourself." 

"Old  man's  name  was  Burdett,"  in- 
terpolated the  agent;  "she's  been  married 
twice;  she's  Mrs.  Aurelia  B.  Crance*" 

"Old,  you  say,  and  lived  here  all  her 
life — then  there's  really  no  hope  that  I 
can  get  the  place?" 

"Mortgaged  to  the  limit  .  .  .  she's 
awful  put  to  it  to  pay  her  bills.  Leave 
it  to  me,  marm;  if  anybody  can  push  the 
deal  through,  guess  I  can,  though  Aurely's 
one  woman  to  handle." 

For  three  days  the  teacher  had  yearned 
impatiently,  forced  to  wait  before  seeing 
the  inside  of  the  cottage.  Her  first 
glimpse  of  the  exterior  had  been  coin- 
cident with  the  death  of  its  owner,  old 
Mr.  Burdett. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  the  previous 
day  and  this  morning  the  land  agent  and, 
I  might  say,  verbal  historian  of  the  village 
had,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded 
Burdett's  daughter  to  let  him  show  the 
inside  of  the  house  and  its  furnishings 


with  view  to  a  possible  sale.  One  reserva- 
tion had  been  emphatic:  he  was  told  to 
understand  fully  that  Mrs.  Crance,  in 
the  retirement  of  deep  sorrow,  would  on 
no  account  suffer  intrusion  or  be  inter- 
viewed. The  hall  chamber,  over  the 
front  door,  was  reserved  for  her  occu- 
pancy during  their  inspection  of  the  rest 
of  the  house.  The  agent  was  to  be  the 
sole  means  of  communication  between 
the  two  women;  nothing  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  fine  feeling;  barriers  to  inter- 
course were  sufficiently  obtruded  to 
kindle  curiosity. 

From  top  to  bottom  the  old  cottage 
was  fascinatingly  unspoiled.  No  bath- 
tub, no  telephone !  In  the  ground-floor 
rooms,  stiff  furniture  of  former  days  was 
set  out  with  charm  in  its  placing,  touches 
of  a  deft  hand  showed  in  the  light  on  a 
picture  or  a  brightly  colored  bowl;  but  in 
the  corners  and  around  the  edges  of  the 
rooms  lay  disorder.  Prettily  arranged 
pewter  and  china  were  covered  with  dust, 
cupboards  bulged  with  unsightly  accu- 
mulations. Up  the  steep  stairway,  curv- 
ing before  the  massive  central  chimney, 
were  slim,  carved  columns  of  beds  and 
mirrors  looking  down  in  amazed  pre- 
cision on  ill-smoothed  covers  and  littered 
dresser-tops.  The  teacher's  neat  fingers 
itched  to  restore  their  heritage  of  prim- 
ness; also  she  felt  an  increasing  interest 
in  their  eccentric  possessor. 

"The  old  lady  can't  be  deeply  crushed 
by  her  father's  death — you  say  he  was 
over  ninety,"  she  said  to  the  agent  as, 
their  inspection  finished,  they  stepped 
onto  the  brick  walk  while  he  shut  the 
heavy  front  door  behind  them. 

"Crushed?"  he  sneered,  looking  up  at 
the  closed  and  curtained  dormer-window 
directly  over  their  heads.  "Aurely's 
about  as  much  crushed  as  a  stone-crush- 
er'd  be  if  you  threw  a  pebble  at  it.  She's 
just  up  thar  havin'  an  orgy  o'  feelin's, 
Aurelyis.  Been  her  life's  di- version.  .  .  . 
Never  had  no  feelin's,  but  playin'  they're 
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hurtin'  her  's  kep'  her  pretty  busy  .  .  . 
like  gittin'  drunk  on  milk." 

''I  don't  care,  it'll  certainly  be  hard  on 
Mrs.  Crance  if  she  has  to  sell  her  home." 
True  sympathy  sounded  in  the  teacher's 
voice. 

''Wouldn't  have  to  if  she'd  taken  the 
least  bit  of  care.  Old  Burdett  had 
enough — she's  run  through  it  like  a  sow 
suckin'  swill." 

"Didn't  her  husband  leave  her  any- 
thing?" 

"Leave?"  retorted  the  agent,  raising 
his  voice  so  imprudently  that  his  com- 
panion glanced  uneasily  toward  the 
closed  window  above  them  where  it  al- 
most seemed  as  if  the  curtains  stirred. 

"Leave!"  he  repeated,  unheeding  a 
gesture  of  warning.  "He  left  her  .  .  .  her 
.  .  .  Aurely  .  .  .  got  out  .  .  .  departed 
.  .  .  three  months  after  the  Veddin'. 
Jim  Crance  was  awful  set  but  he  warn't 
no  fool.  Aurely's  father  was  plain  as  a 
pie,  a  sensible  man  .  .  .  guess  her  mother 
was  some  different  ...  he  got  her  out 
from  the  city  'fore  I  can  remember. 
Never  heard  much  about  her  .  .  .  she 
had  black  eyes,  hard  black  eyes.  She 
died  producin'  Aurely  .  .  .  accomplished 
a  heap  o'  un comfortableness  by  that ! 
Aurely  with  her  flashy  looks  and  her  God 
Almighty  grand  ways !  I  never  had  much 
trouble  seein'  through  her.  An  artistic 
temperament !  All  right  in  a  zoo,  but  it 
don't  settle  down  well  fer  a  domestic  pet. 

" '  What's  the  use  o'  puttin'  your  finger 
in  front  o'  the  buzz-saw?'  I  use  to  say 
to  Jim.     '  Keep  away  from  Aurely ! ' 

''The  Crances  was  always  straight- 
minded  people,  stupid  in  everything  but 
business.  Jim  never  seemed  to  see  round 
Aurely's  curves  ...  so  dazzled  by  the 
light  she  kep'  flashin'  in  his  eyes  he  didn't 
feel  the  burn  .  .  .  said  he  never  had  and 
never  would  look  at  another  woman. 
Jim  was  a  good  fella  and,  knowin'  the 
Crance  tribe  like  I  do,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der, if  he's  alive  to-day,  if  he's  keepin' 
his  vow  to  the  grave." 

"Mr.  Crance  still  alive!"  exclaimed 
the  teacher. 

"Don't  nobody  round  here  really 
know.  The  very  day  after  they  was  mar- 
ried they  came  back  to  this  house.  Aure- 
ly's goin'  had  left  old  Burdett  alone.  Any 
one,  blind  in  the  front  of  his  head  as  in 


his  back  hair,  could  of  seen  trouble  risin' 
from  the  soft  pussiness  Aurely  was  la- 
dlin'  out  at  that  time  to  her  pa;  refused 
a  weddin'  trip  in  order  not  to  leave  him 
more'n  one  night  alone.  She  advertised 
the  matter  so  well  I  felt  suspicious  soon's 
I  heard  the  syrupy  stuff  she  was  smearin' 
round,  but  I  didn't  see  clean  through  her 
game  till  three  months  later  .  .  .  and 
Jim,  poor  Jim,  you  couldn't  make  clear 
Aurely's  ways  to  him  with  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  o'  heaven  unrolled ! 

"Old  Burdett  warn't  more'n  fifty  when 
Jim  married  his  daughter  .  .  .  had  a 
slight  shock  .  .  .  knocked  him  out  o' 
business  .  .  .  sorta  shaken  and  simple. 

"Aurely* didn't  need  her  father  to  sup- 
port her  now  she  was  married.  Her  fas- 
tidious tastes  was  continually  ground 
upon  by  the  old  man.  He  couldn't  do 
much  but  set  round  the  house  chewin', 
and  scratchin'.  Aurely  was  finicky;  she 
hadn't  an  inch  o'  conscience  or  affection 
fer  her  pa  .  .  .  thought  out  her  little 
play-game,  clever  as  Mr.  Shakespeare, 
only  not  quite  so  smart  at  controllin'  the 
endin'.  She  built  her  stage  on  sweeti- 
ness  over  givin'  up  the  honeymoon  to 
care  fer  father.  At  first  Jim  thought  the 
handsomeness  o'  his  wife  was  only  veneer 
over  the  loveliness  bustin'  within. 

"  She  got  her  scene  laid,  like  a  thee-ater 
.  .  .  waited  till  about  three  months  after 
the  weddin'  when  one  day  Jim,  feelin* 
good  and  not  overtried  at  the  moment  by 
the  lady  of  his  choice,  turned  some  little 
innocent  joke  on  his  new  father-in-law 
while  they  was  at  dinner.  Aurely  heard 
her  cue  and  rose,  pale  with  fury  (only 
person  I  ever  see  could  go  white  when  she 
wanted  to  'thout  usin'  cornstarch). 

"  'Begone!'  she  yelled  at  Jim,  settin' 
with  his  mouth  open  fer  the  next  forkful, 
'  go  from  this  house !  My  father  is  my 
first  care,  even  my  husband  shall  not 
come  between  me  and  my  duty ! '  .  .  . 
then  a  whole  lot  more  o'  flimsy  stuff  Jim 
repeated  to  me  afterward  in  my  office. 

"Jim,  old  blunderer,  literal  to  the  limit, 
a  little  frayed  by  this  time  with  the  jerki- 
ness  of  Aurely's  ways,  got  up  from  table, 
his  face  flushed  purple,  but  more  grieved 
than  angry,  an  innocent  heart  misunder- 
stood. Right  out  o'  this  house  he  walked 
then  and  thar. 

"  Aurelv  had  her  wind  knocked  out  .  .  . 


Drawn  byW.M.  Berger. 

"  Mortgaged  to  the  limit  .  .  .  she's  awful  put  to  it  to  pay  her  bills."— Page  491. 
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he  failed  to  play  up  to  his  part.  Ex- 
pected him  to  rush  in  rage  from  the  front 
door  all  right,  but  thought  he'd  have 
sense  enough  to  sneak  in  by  the  back  door 
when  his  anger'd  cooled. 

''Well,  Jim  didn't  .  .  .  no,  marm,  he 
didn't !  Terribly  shaken  .  .  .  couldn't 
understand  the  game.  Natural  he  should 
come  to  me  f er  sympathy  .  .  .  and  he  got 
it! 

'"What  shall  I  do  now?'  he  asked. 
'Does  my  wife  really  want  me  to  go?' 
His  bewilderment  over  Aurely's  ways 
was  pitiful. 

"You  bet  I  didn't  urge  him  none  to 
stay  after  I  heard  his  story.  In  fact  (it's 
never  galled  my  conscience  neither)  I 
speeded  him  on  his  way.  'Jim/  I  says, 
'leave  and  leave  quick.  That's  what 
Aurely  wants  ...  no  other  road  open  to 
ye ! '  He  put  his  business  affairs  in  my 
hands  .  .  .  they  was  in  the  absolutest 
order  .  .  .  said  he  was  leavin'  town. 

"The  truth?  I  kep'  it  from  him  as 
you'd  hide  the  revolver  your  closest 
friend  was  tryin'  to  commit  suicide  with. 
Aurely  was  in  love  with  Jim  all  right,  only 
she  was  a  heap  more  in  love  with  Aurely 
and  in  gittin'  her  own  way.  I  see  her 
little  game  plain  enough  even  if  I  didn't 
think  best  to  try  and  disclose  it  to  Jim. 
She  was  tired  o'  keepin'  house  fer  her  old 
pa,  wanted  to  live  with  Jim  alone.  Nicer 
and  easier  to  leave  a  dependent  parent 
because  your  husband  forces  you  to,  than 
to  just  plain  desert  him  through  selfish- 
ness. She  planned  to  give  out  her  hus- 
band and  father  couldn't  get  on  together, 
then  she  and  Jim  could  move  to  a  new 
home  and  hire  a  caretaker  fer  the  old 
man.  You  see,  what  Aurely  wanted 
wasn't  so  bad,  but  she  went  about  gittin' 
it  crookeder  than  a  cat  walks  through  a 
door. 

"I  didn't  pause  to  do  none  o'  this  ex- 
plaining o'  Aurely  to  Jim,  just  urged  him 
to  make  his  getaway.  Never  even  hinted 
Aurely'd  been  in  my  ofhce  only  the  day 
before  askin'  when  one  o'  those  new  flats 
in  the  Brink  Building'd  be  ready  fer 
occupancy.  Took  fer  granted  he'd  have 
to  go  and  stay  .  .  .  that  was  what  Aure- 
ly'd want  of  him.  Course  I  was  young 
.  .  .  can't  say  I'd  have  the  courage  now 
to  take  another  man's  happiness  in  my 
hands  as  I  did  then,  but  I  can't  say  I've 


ever  regretted  so  doin'.  After  all,  it 
wouldn't  of  done  any  good  to  of  tried  to 
explain  things  to  a  Crance.  Might  as 
well  of  put  an  old  rubber  boot  before  his 
eyes  and  told  him  to  see  through  it  clear 
and  rosy  as  a  church  window. 

"Jim  Crance  took  my  advice  .  .  . 
went  out  o'  town  that  day  .  .  .  never 
been  seen  here  since.  He  made  me  prom- 
ise to  telegraph  him  if  old  Burdett  died, 
said  he'd  come  back  then  and  see  if 
Aurelia  wanted  him.  He  and  everybody 
else  thought  Burdett  warn't  long  fer  this 
world.  That  was  forty-five  years  ago. 
The  old  man  was  buried  yesterday.  I 
telegraphed  Jim,  not  knowin'  whether 
he's  alive  or  dead,  haven't  had  no  answer. 
If  Aurely'd  found  out  I  had  his  address 
all  these  years,  she'd  never  left  me  quiet 
s' long's  a  minute.  It  ain't  likely  .  .  . 
but  if  he's  livin'  now,  I  guess  Jim  Crance, 
havin'  fer  forty-odd  years  enjoyed  the 
peace  I  helped  him  secure,  ain't  cravin' 
Aurely's  cantankerousness  at  the  grave's 
edge." 

"She's  lived  here  with  only  her  un- 
couth father  all  these  years?"  questioned 
the  teacher. 

"Had  to  ...  no  other  explanation  to 
give  out  fer  Jim's  going  off  but  he  and 
her  father  couldn't  git  along.  After 
statin'  she  was  a  martyr,  torn  between 
'em,  she  couldn't  very  well  go  away  and 
leave  her  old  pa  and  hope  to  save  her 
face.  Had  to  keep  right  on  playin'  her 
part  o'  tender  and  outraged  child,  like  the 
heroine  of  a  play  if  the  hero  skipped  from 
the  wing  and  never  answered  his  cue. 
She's  been  pretty  busy  tryin'  to  deceive 
everybody  includin'  herself.  Probably 
she's  expected  Jim  back  each  hour  for 
forty-five  years.  Perhaps  the  suspense 
has  been  wearin'.  Guess  the  lifelong  job 
o'  carin'  fer  her  dirty  old  pa's  borne  pretty 
heavy  on  the  lady.  But  she's  had  a  great 
time  pityin'  herself,  and  the  old  man, 
lucky,  was  too  simple  to  realize  that  this 
house  warn't  no  bower  o'  bliss.  But  I'll 
tell  ye,  marm,  I  can't  help  continually 
wondering  if  old  Jim's  had  a  peaceful 
life." 

"  In  spite  of  what  you  say,  I  am  afraid 
Mrs.  Crance  will  refuse  to  sell  her  home. 
Old  people  hate  to  move,  even  from  un- 
comfortable memories,"  said  his  listener. 
"The    house    must    be    stacked    with 


"  '  Begone! '  she  yelled  at  Jim,  settin'  with  his  mouth  open." — Page  492. 


old  yearnings  and  broken  desires  .  .  . 
haunted  with  regrets."  Her  eyes  strayed 
to  where  above  the  carved,  ancient  door- 
way two  crimson  ramblers  met.  ''Yes," 
she  continued,  "all  you  need  is  to  be  told 
the  place  is  haunted  to  find  it  irresisti- 
ble!" 

"Haunted!"  echoed  a  deep,  grating 
voice  from  over  their  heads,  while  as  if 
to  a  magic  opening  word  the  small  case- 
ment windows  of  the  central  dormer 
sprang  apart.  Dark  curtains  were  drawn 
slowly  aside  and  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  an  old  woman  thrust  themselves  into 
view,  scarcely  ten  feet  above  where  the 
agent  and  his  client  were  standing. 

The  school-teacher  retreated  a  quick 
step,  aghast.  One  word  of  the  conversa- 
tion so  easily  overheard !  Oh,  dear ! 
Then  the  window,  left  slightly  ajar,  must 
have  admitted  the  entire  tale  of  the  gar- 


rulous old  man  to  Aurelia's  listening  ears. 
From  her  sedulously  guarded  privacy 
she  had  witnessed  the  unfolding  of  her 
own  soul  like  soiled  linen  in  the  front 
yard. 

Aurelia  leaned  her  head  and  the  upper 
part  of  her  body  far  out  of  the  window, 
as  a  minister  looks  down  on  a  startled 
congregation,  above  her  snowy  and 
abundant  hair  her  shrivelled  arms  up- 
raised like  Barbara  Frietchie.  From  out 
her  white  face,  sharp  black  eyes  glowed 
under  heavy  brows.  The  selfish  droop  of 
puffy  lids  and  deep  lines  of  unhappiness 
scarred  the  handsome  old  face.  A 
knitted  red  jacket  pulled  tightly  across 
the  sagging  of  her  unused  breasts. 

"Haunted?"  she  screamed  like  a  fa- 
natic whose  explosive  temper  suddenly 
ignites.  "Haunted  ...  by  murdered 
soul.     No  drip  of  blood  ...  no  drip  of 
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blood,  but  the  seeping  away  of  love,  has 
left  the  stain !  Not  groans  from  an  in- 
sensible body  .  .  .  the  tortures  of  a  dying 
spirit,  the  tortures  of  a  dying  spirit,  shall 
wail  eternally  through  these  rooms!" 

With  this  Aurelia  lowered  her  arms 
and  drew  in  her  head.  The  woman  stand- 
ing below  watched  the  slowly  closing 
casements,  fascinated,  hypnotized,  her 
nerves,  always  good  emotional  conduc- 
tors, vibrating  with  feeling,  tingling  to 
the  call  of  that  dramatic  voice. 

The  banging  to  of  the  sashes,  like  the 
orchestra's  crash  at  the  end  of  a  well- 
acted  tragedy,  cut  sharply  through  the 
thread  of  her  finely  aroused  emotions. 
She  turned  to  the  old  land  agent.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  shamefacedly  upon  the 
ground,  yet  his  dejection  seemed  not  so 
much  from  disgrace  at  being  caught 
loosening  his  gossip  in  too  public  a  place 
as  from  masculine  objection  to  witness- 
ing prodigality  of  emotion. 

"She's  a  hot  cup  o'  tea !"  he  muttered, 
turning  without  raising  his  eyes  and 
shuffling  away. 

His  progress  was  interrupted  by  a  large 
limousine  which  stopped,  at  that  mo- 
ment, by  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  short 
brick  walk.  The  chauffeur  jumped  down, 
opened  the  door,  and  helped  out  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  who  was  alone  inside.  The 
man's  brisk  step  showed  him  little  in 
need  of  aid.  Erect,  handsomely  dressed, 
he  bowed  slightly  as  he  passed  the  two, 
without  looking  at  them.  His  face, 
round,  healthy,  unimaginative,  expressed 
a  character  that  fulfilled  its  destiny  calm- 
ly, finding  life  neither  difficult  nor  ob- 
scure. 

He  went  up  to  the  cottage,  entered  im- 
mediately after  knocking,  and  abruptly 
closed  behind  him  the  squeaking  old 
green  door. 

At  sight  of  this  man  the  agent's  face, 
above  his  short  grizzled  beard,  flushed 


crimson;  his  bent  legs  quivered  in  their 
unpressed  pants. 

" Jim  !"  he  whispered;  "Jim  Crance,  if 
I'm  still  brea thin'!" 

The  teacher  started  inquiringly  toward 
the  liveried  chauffeur  who  strolled  up 
and  down  before  the  car,  but  her  un- 
spoken question  was  quietly  answered  by 
the  monogram,  "J.  C,"  that  gleamed 
within  a  small  gold  circle  on  the  shiny 
dark-blue  paint  of  the  automobile  door. 

"Will  it  mean  .  .  .  will  it  mean  I  can 
buy  the  cottage?"  she  asked  the  agent 
excitedly,  after  he  had  pulled  himself 
from  his  surprise  and  was  walking  away 
by  her  side. 

"Jim!"  he  was  chuckling  with  every 
sucking  in  or  hissing  out  of  his  astonished 
breath;  "Jim,  Jim  Crance  .  .  .  pust-up 
quite  a  bit  after  all  these  years,  but  cool 
and  happy-lookin' ! "  Then.  .  .  .  "Yes 
marm,  yes  marm,"  he  replied  to  the 
teacher's  impatience.  "Don't  look  like 
there  was  an  atom  o'  chance  Jim  Crance 
']1  want  the  place.  And  Aurely.  .  .  .  Lord, 
I  know  Aurely !  .  .  .  she'll  be  willin'  to 
sell  even  her  stage-settin's  for  a  chance 
to  ride  off  in  that  parlor  car  drove  by 
that  costumed  monkey !  I'll  be  helpin' 
you  move  in  to-morrow,  marm." 

"I  hope  so.  .  .  .  Oh  !  I  hope  so  !"  ex- 
claimed his  companion.  Then  she  paused, 
unwilling  to  let  the  old  interloper  take 
hold  too  officiously  upon  her  plans. 
"You're  always  so  sure  just  how  Mrs. 
Crance  will  feel,"  she  said.  "Are  you 
really  so  intimate  with  her  that  you  can 
always  guess  exactly  what  she'll  do?" 

"Intimate?"  he  said,  ignoring  the 
sarcasm.  "Well,  yes,  you  might  say  I 
was  intimate  enough  with  her  once  to 
know  her  tastes  pretty  well.  You  see, 
marm,"  said  the  land  agent,  turning  to 
the  teacher,  "I  was  Aurely 's  husband  for 
a  year  or  so,  'fore  she  divorced  me  to 
marry  Jim  Crance." 


THACKERAY  AND  THE  THEATRE 


By  Brander  Matthews 


N  the  never-ending  com- 
parisons and  contrasts  be- 
tween Thackeray  and  Dick- 
ens— which  show  no  sign 
of  abating  even  now  when 
the  younger  of  the  two  has 
been  dead  for  half  a  century — one  striking 
difference  between  them  has  often  been 
dwelt  upon — Dickens  was  incessantly 
theatrical,  in  his  dress,  in  his  novels,  in 
his  readings,  whereas  Thackeray  shrank 
from  all  theatricality,  in  his  own  apparel, 
in  his  fiction,  and  in  his  lecturing.  Dick- 
ens delighted  in  reading  the  most  dramatic 
passages  from  his  novels,  actually  imper- 
sonating the  characters,  and  adjusting 
the  lighting  of  his  reading-desk  so  as  to 
enable  his  hearers  to  see  his  swiftly  chang- 
ing expression.  Thackeray's  lectures  were 
narratives  enhanced  in  interest  by  anec- 
dote and  by  criticism;  he  read  them 
simply,  seeking  no  surcharged  effects;  and 
he  disliked  his  task.  As  he  wrote  to  an 
American  friend:  ^'I  shall  go  on  my  way 
like  an  old  mountebank;  I  get  more  and 
more  ashamed  of  my  nostrums  daily." 

The  author  of  ^'Vanity  Fair"  might  in 
his  preface  feign  that  he  was  only  a  show- 
man in  a  booth,  and  he  might  talk  of 
''putting  the  puppets  away";  but  as 
Austin  Dobson  phrased  it  aptly  in  his 
centenary  tribute: 

"These  are  no  puppets,  smartly  dresst, 
But  jerked  by  strings  too  manifest; 
No  dummies  wearing  surface  skin 
Without  organic  frame  within; 
Nor  do  they  deal  in  words  and  looks 
Found  only  in  the  story-books. 
No  !     For  these  beings  use  their  brains, 
Have  pulse  and  vigor  in  their  veins; 
They  move,  they  act,  they  take  and  give 
E'en  as  the  master  wills;  they  live — 
Live  to  the  limit  of  their  scope. 
Their  anger,  pleasure,  terror,  hope." 

His  stories  are  never  puppet-plays  and 
they  never  have  the  concentrated  color 
which  the  theatre  demands.  This  was  not 
because  he  was  not  a  constant  playgoer, 
enjoying  the  drama  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions. Although  he  had  no  close  inti- 
macy with  actor  folk,  such  as  Dickens 
had  with  Macready  and  later  with 
Vol.  LXIX.— 32 


Fechter,  he  was  for  years  meeting  at  the 
weekly  Punch  dinners,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Mark  Lemon,  and  Tom  Taylor,  all  of 
them  playwrights  by  profession. 

Nor  were  his  novels  influenced  in  any 
marked  degree  by  the  dramatists,  since 
it  was  not  the  plays  of  Cervantes  and 
Fielding  and  Balzac  that  attracted  him, 
but  their  richer  and  more  varied  works  of 
fiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  novels  of 
Dickens  reveal  the  impress  made  upon 
him  by  the  melodramas  and  by  the 
farces  which  had  a  fleeting  vogue  in  his 
early  manhood;  he  relished  the  boldly 
melodramatic  and  he  revelled  in  the 
broadly  farcical.  More  especially  was 
Dickens  under  the  domination  of  Ben 
Jonson,  whose  plays  were  still  occasion- 
ally seen  on  the  stage  when  Dickens  was 
young  and  impressionable.  It  might  al- 
most be  said  that  Dickens  transferred  the 
method  of  the  Comedy  of  Humors  from 
the  play  to  the  novel;  and  it  is  significant 
that  when  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  amateur  it  was  to  assume  the  superbly 
caricatural  character  of  Captain  Bobadil. 
It  is  perhaps  because  of  Dickens's  the- 
atricality that  he  exerted  a  deep  and  wide 
influence  upon  the  British  playwrights 
from  1840  to  1870,  whereas  it  was  not  until 
Robertson  began  in  1865  to  deal  more 
simply  with  life  than  any  British  play- 
wright allowed  himself  to  do,  that  the 
English  writers  of  comedy  began  to  profit 
by  Thackeray's  less  highly  colored  por- 
trayals of  men  and  manners. 

Yet  Thackeray's  enjoyment  of  the  the- 
atre was  not  less  than  Dickens's.  His 
biographer,  Mr.  Lewis  Melville,  has  re- 
corded that  Thackeray  once  asked  a 
friend  if  he  loved  "  the  play,"  and  when  he 
received  the  qualified  answer,  "Ye-es,  I 
like  a  good  play,"  he  retorted,  ''Oh,  get 
out !  You  don't  even  understand  what  I 
mean ! "  Almost  his  first  published  effort 
as  a  draftsman  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  a 
ballet,  "Flore  et  Zephire";  and  toward 
the  end  of  his  life  in  1858,  he  presided  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  General 
Theatrical  Fund. 

In  his  days  of  arduous  hack-work  he 
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wrote  haK  a  dozen  papers  on  the  French 
stage.  One  of  these  essays  was  entitled 
''Dickens  in  France";  and  in  this  he  de- 
scribed with  abundant  gusto  the  gross 
absurdities  of  a  Parisian  perversion  of 
"Nicholas  Nickleby,"  produced  at  the 
Ambigu.  Another  is  called  "  English  His- 
tory and  Character  on  the  French  Stage  "; 
and  in  this  he  has  an  easy  task  to  show  up 
the  wilful  disregard  of  veracity  which 
taints  the  ingenious  "Verre  d'Eau"  of 
Scribe.  This  essay  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  honest  dramatic  criticism, 
searching,  even  scorching,  but  not  unfair 
and  not  unkind.  He  put  his  finger  on  the 
fact,  pointing  out  that  Scribe,  unexcelled 
as  a  weaver  of  pretty  little  plots,  lacked 
the  sincerity  and  the  amplitude  which  the 
loftier  kind  of  comedy  demands. 

A  third  paper  is  devoted  to  "French 
Dramas  and  Melodramas";  and  in  this  he 
begins  by  an  unfortunate  prediction,  that 
French  tragedy,  the  classic  plays  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine,  "in  which  half  a  dozen 
characters  appear  and  spout  sonorous 
alexandrines,"  was  dead  or  dying,  and 
that  Rachel  was  trying  in  vain  to  revive 
tragedy  and  "to  untomb  Racine;  but  do 
not  be  alarmed,  Racine  will  never  come 
to  life  again,  and  cause  audiences  to  weep 
as  of  yore.  Madam  Rachel  can  only 
galvanize  the  corpse,  not  revivify  it.  An- 
cient French  tragedy,  red-heeled,  patched 
and  beperiwigged,  lies  in  its  grave;  and 
it  is  only  the  ghost  of  it  that  we  see,  which 
the  fair  Jewess  has  raised."  Here  Thack- 
eray revealed  his  insularity,  his  inability 
to  "penetrate  French  literature  by  an  in- 
terior line."  Red-heeled,  patched  and 
beperiwigged  as  French  tragedy  may  be, 
and  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  some  of  its 
aspects,  it  is  not  dead  even  now,  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century  since 
Thackeray  preached  this  funeral  sermon, 
nor  is  it  dying.  After  the  fiery  fervor  of 
the  Romanticist  revolt  it  may  have 
needed  the  genius  of  Rachel  to  bring  it 
back  to  favor;  but  to-day  it  is  kept  alive 
by  the  more  modest  talent  of  Bartet. 


II 


Before  he  was  of  age  Dickens  had 
thought  seriously  of  becoming  an  actor; 
and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  apply  to  a 
manager  for  an  engagement.     Not  long 


after  he  wrote  a  farce  or  two;  and  he  was 
responsible  for  the  book  of  a  little  ballad- 
opera.  Late  in  his  career  he  collaborated 
with  Wilkie  Collins  in  writing  "No  Thor- 
oughfare," an  effective  melodrama,  com- 
pounded specifically  for  Charles  Fechter, 
who  acted  it  successfully,  first  in  London 
in  English  and  then  in  Paris  in  French 
(under  the  title  of  "L'Abime").  In 
Dickens's  letters  we  are  told  of  the  trou- 
ble he  took  in  getting  all  the  details  of 
stage-management  arranged  to  his  satis- 
faction. From  this  correspondence  it  is 
evident  enough  that  he  found  these  labors 
most  congenial  and  that  he  did  not  doubt 
his  possession  of  the  intuitive  qualities  of 
the  play-producer,  so  distinct  from  those 
of  the  artist  in  pure  narrative. 

Thackeray  also  made  one  or  two  juve- 
nile attempts  at  the  dramatic  form.  Per- 
haps it  is  safer  to  say  that  these  early  ef- 
forts were  dramatic  only  in  form,  in  their 
being  wholly  in  dialogue;  and  there  is  lit- 
tle reason  to  suppose  that  he  endeavored 
to  have  them  acted.  In  1840,  the  year  in 
which  the  "Paris  Sketch  Book"  was  pub- 
lished, there  was  produced  in  Paris  a 
melodrama  called  "L'Abbaye  de  Pen- 
marque"  and  founded  upon  Southey's 
"Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn."  Its  au- 
thors were  announced  as  MM.  Tourne- 
mine  and  Thackeray;  and  an  American 
translator  fearlessly  ascribed  it  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Paris  Sketch  Book,"  finding 
possible  justification  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  early  edition 
of  Shepard's  bibliography.  The  ascription 
was  erroneous;  and  the  "nautical  melo- 
drama" (as  the  translator  termed  it)  seems 
to  have  been  written  by  a  distant  kinsman 
of  the  novelist  otherwise  unknown  to  fame. 
The  explanation  recalls  that  given  by  an 
Irish  critic,  who  solved  his  doubts  as  to 
another  case  of  disputed  authorship  by 
the  opinion  that  "Shakspere's  plays  were 
not  written  by  Shakspere  himself,  but  by 
another  man  of  the  same  name." 

Once  and  once  only  did  Thackeray 
make  a  serious  effort  to  appear  before  the 
public  as  a  playwright.  In  1854,  after  he 
had  established  his  fame  by  "Vanity 
Fair"  and  consolidated  it  by  "Penden- 
nis"  and  the  "Newcomes,"  he  composed 
a  comedy  in  two  acts,  "The  Wolves  and 
the  Lamb."  He  proffered  the  play  to  two 
managers  in  turn,  Buckstone  of  the  Hay- 
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market  Theatre,  and  then  to  Alfred 
Wigan  of  the  Olympic.  They  declined  it, 
one  after  the  other;  and  apparently 
Thackeray  made  no  further  effort  to  have 
it  produced.  In  i860  he  utilized  the  plot 
of  his  play  in  a  story  "Lovel  the  Wid- 
ower," which  was  never  one  of  his  at- 
tractive novels,  perhaps  because  it  was 
more  or  less  deprived  of  spontaneity  by 
its  enforced  reliance  upon  a  plot  put  to- 
gether for  another  purpose. 

When  he  moved  into  his  own  home  in 
Kensington  in  1862,  only  a  few  months 
before  his  untimely  death,  he  arranged  an 
amateur  performance  of  "The  Wolves 
and  the  Lamb  "  as  a  special  attraction  for 
his  housewarming.  He  did  not  under- 
take any  part  in  his  own  play;  but  he  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  Bonnington 
just  before  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain,  and 
spoke  a  rhymed  epilogue,  by  way  of  salu- 
tation to  his  guests: 

"Our  drama  ends; 
Our  Landlord  gives  a  greeting  to  his  friends; 
Some  rich,  some  poor,  some  doubtful,  some  sin- 
cere, 
Some  tried  and  loved  for  many  a  faithful  year. 
He  looks  around  and  bids  all  welcome  here. 
And  as  we  players  unanimously  say 
A  little  speech  should  end  a  little  play; 
Through  me  he  tells  the  friendliest  of  pits 
He  built  this  story  with  his  little  wits; 
These  built  the  house  from  garret  down  to  hall; 
These  paid  the  bills, — at  least,  paid  nearly  all. 

And  though  it  seems  quite  large  enough  already, 
I  here  declare  the  Landlord's  purpose  steady 
Before  the  novel-writing  days  are  o'er 
To  raise  in  this  very  house  one  or  two  stories 
more." 

As  we  recall  the  pitiful  penury  of  the 
English  drama  in  the  mid-years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  stage  relied 
largely  upon  misleading  adaptations  of 
French  plays,  we  may  wonder  why  Buck- 
stone  and  Wigan  were  inhospitable  to 
"The  Wolves  and  the  Lamb."  It  is  true 
that  Thackeray's  little  piece  was  slight 
in  story,  devoid  of  novel  situations,  ob- 
vious in  its  humor,  simple  in  its  char- 
acter delineation,  and  traditional  in  its 
methods.  But  both  Buckstone  and 
Wigan  were  willing  enough  at  that  time 
to  risk  their  money  on  mounting  other 
plays  by  authors  of  less  authority,  plays 
which  were  quite  as  superficial  and  as  ar- 
tificial as  this.  Perhaps  the  two  managers 
were  moved  to  decline  it,  partly  because 


they  were  disappointed  in  that  it  had 
none  of  the  captivating  characteristics  of 
Thackeray's  major  fictions.  So  few  of 
these  qualities  did  the  play  possess  that  if 
it  had  been  published  anonymously  it 
might  have  been  attributed  to  some  un- 
known imitator  of  Thackeray,  never  to 
Thackeray  himself.  It  revealed  more  of 
his  mannerisms  than  of  his  merits. 

Obviously  he  did  not  take  his  little 
comedy  very  seriously;  he  did  not  put  his 
back  into  his  work;  he  was  content  to 
write  no  better  than  his  contemporary 
competitors  in  comedy  and  without  their 
experience  and  their  knack.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  deny  that  in  the  "Wolves  and  the 
Lamb"  most  of  the  characters  are  only 
puppets;  and  that  therefore  Thackeray 
was  for  once  well  advised  to  put  them 
away.  The  real  hero  of  the  play,  it  may 
be  amusing  to  remark,  is  John,  the  butler, 
who  has  a  soul  above  his  station  and  who 
is  a  sketchy  anticipation  of  Barrie's  Ad- 
mirable Crichton. , 

Setting  aside  this  single  attempt  at 
play  making  and  attempting  to  estimate 
Thackeray's  potentiality  as  a  playwright, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  lacks  the 
swift  concision,  the  immitigable  compres- 
sion, imposed  on  the  dramatist  by  the 
limitation  of  the  traffic  of  the  stage  to  two 
hours.  Also  he  rarely  reveals  his  posses- 
sion .of  the  architectonic  quality,  the 
logical  and  inevitable  structure,  which  is 
requisite  in  the  compacting  of  a  plot  and 
in  the  co-ordination  of  effective  incidents. 
Not  often  in  his  novels  does  he  rise  to  the 
handling  of  the  great  passionate  crises  of 
existence,  which,  so  Stevenson  tells  us, 
are  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  serious 
drama  is  made.  He  is  so  little  theatrical 
that  he  is  only  infrequently  dramatic,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  pre- 
fers the  sympathetic  portrayal  of  our 
common  humanity  in  its  moments  of 
leisurely  self -revelation. 

Finally,  if  Thackeray  had  made  him- 
self a  dramatist,  by  dint  of  determina- 
tion, he  would  have  lost  as  an  artist  more 
than  he  gained,  since  he  would  have  had 
perforce  to  forego  the  interpretative  com- 
ment in  which  his  narrative  is  perpetu- 
ally bathed.  In  his  unfolding  of  plot  and 
his  presentation  of  character,  Thackeray 
could  act  as  his  own  chorus,  his  own  ex- 
positor, his  own  raisonneur  (to  borrow  the 
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French  term  for  the  character  introduced 
into  a  play  not  for  its  own  sake  but  to 
serve  as  the  mouthpiece  of  its  author). 
"Thackeray,"  so  Mr.  Brownell  has  as- 
serted in  his  sympathetic  study,  ''en- 
wraps and  embroiders  his  story  with  his 
personal  philosophy,  charges  it  with  his 
personal  feeling,  draws  out  with  inex- 
haustible personal  zest  its  typical  sugges- 
tiveness,  and  deals  with  his  material 
directly  instead  of  dispassionately  and 
disinterestedly."  This  is  a  privilege  im- 
placably denied  to  the  playwright — even 
if  he  has  abundant  compensation  in  other 
ways.  As  Mr.  Brownell  also  reminds  us, 
the  novel  is  ''a  picture  of  life,  but  a  pic- 
ture that  not  only  portrays  but  shows  the 
significance  of  its  subject;  its  form  is  par- 
ticularly, uniquely  elastic,  and  it  pos- 
sesses epic  advantages  which  it  would 
fruitlessly  forego  in  conforming  itself  to 
purely  dramatic  canons." 


Ill 


Dickens's  novels  wxre  both  theatrical 
and  dramatic;  they  were  influenced  by 
the  melodramas  and  farces  of  his  youth, 
as  has  already  been  noted;  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  tempt  adapters 
to  dramatize  them.  They  abounded  in 
robustly  drawn  characters,  often  verging 
into  caricatures;  and  therefore  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  actor.  They  had  episodes 
of  violence  certain  to  prove  attractive  to 
the  public  which  liked  to  be  powerfully 
moved  and  which  had  little  delicacy  as  to 
the  passions  portrayed.  Dickens's  sprawl- 
ing serials  were  too  straggling  in  story 
ever  to  make  it  possible  to  compress  them 
into  a  solidly  built  framework  of  plot;  but 
it  was  not  difficult  to  disentangle  a  suc- 
cession of  situations  sufficient  to  make 
an  effective  panorama  of  action,  peopled 
with  familiar  figures.  And  of  these  there 
have  been  an  unnumbered  host. 

If  Thackeray's  novels  lend  themselves 
less  temptingly  to  this  paste-and-scissors 
method  of  the  dramatizer,  they  had  an 
immediate  vogue  and  an  enduring  repu- 
tation, which  have  allured  a  heterogeny 
of  dramatizers,  most  of  whom  have  con- 
fined their  exertion  to  the  singling  out  of  a 
salient  character  and  to  the  presentation 
in  a  play  of  the  more  important  situations 
in  which  this  captivating  personality  is 
involved,  utilizing  the  other  figures  and 


the  other  episodes  only  in  so  far  as  these 
might  be  necessary  to  set  off  the  chosen 
hero  or  heroine.  Naturally  enough  it  is 
upon  ''Vanity  Fair"  that  they  have  laid 
hands  most  assiduously.  The  final  month- 
ly part  of  the  original  publication  had 
scarcely  been  issued  when  John  Broug- 
ham ventured  upon  a  stage  version  of  it, 
which  he  produced  at  Burton's  Theatre  in 
New  York  in  1849. 

This  was  an  attempt  to  dramatize  the 
novel  as  a  whole,  although  necessarily 
Becky  Sharp  held  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
There  was  a  revival  of  Brougham's  adap- 
tation a  few  years  later;  there  was  an- 
other attempt  by  George  Fawcett  Rowe; 
and  then  in  1893  Sir  James  Barrie  made 
a  one-act  playlet  out  of  the  last  glimpse  of 
Becky  that  Thackeray  affords  us,  when 
she  and  Jos.  Sedley,  Amelia  and  Dobbin 
find  themselves  together  in  the  little  Ger- 
man watering-place  and  when  Amelia 
learns  the  truth  about  her  dead  husband's 
advances  to  Becky.  Sir  James  has  kindly 
informed  me  that  he  thinks  that  every 
word  spoken  in  his  little  piece  was  Thack- 
eray's— "but  some  of  them  were  prob- 
ably taken  from  different  chapters." 

A  few  years  later  two  other  Becky 
Sharp  pieces  were  produced,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  American  play 
was  adroitly  prepared  by  Mr.  Langdon 
Mitchell;  it  was  called  "Becky  Sharp"; 
it  was  produced  in  1899  and  it  has  been 
revived  at  least  once  since;  Mrs.  Fiske 
was  the  Becky.  The  British  play  was  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gor- 
don Lennox;  it  was  originally  performed 
in  London,  with  Miss  Marie  Tempest  as 
Becky;  and  she  came  over  to  the  United 
States  to  present  it  a  few  times  at  the  New 
Theatre  in  New  York  in  19 10. 

A  similar  method — the  method  of  focus- 
sing the  attention  of  the  audience  on  a 
single  dominating  personality  and  of  ex- 
cluding all  the  episodes  in  which  this  per- 
sonality was  not  supreme — was  followed 
in  more  recent  plays  cut  out  of  the  "New- 
comes"  and  "Pendennis."  No  doubt 
this  was  the  only  possible  way  of  dra- 
matizing novels  of  such  complexity  of 
episode.  Mr.  Brownell  declares  that  the 
range  of  the  "Newcomes"  is  extraordi- 
nary for  the  thread  of  a  single  story  to  fol- 
low. "Yet  all  its  parts  are  as  interde- 
pendent as  they  are  numerous  and  varied. 
It  is  Thackeray's  largest  canvas,  and  it  is 
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filled  with  the  greatest  ease  and  to  the  houses  of  either  New  York  or  London, 

borders.  ...      It    illustrates    manners  In  any  dramatization  one  scene  would 

with  an  unexampled  crowd  of  characters,  impose  itself,  the  scene  in  which  Esmond 

the  handling  of  which,  without  repeti-  breaks  his  sword  before  the  prince  whom 

tion  or  confusion,  without  digression  or  he  has  loyally  served,  the  scene  in  which 

discord,  exhibits  the  control  of  the  artist  Thackeray  is  most  truly  dramatic  in  the 

equally  with  the  imaginative  and  creative  noblest  sense  of  the  word.     If  this  had 

faculty  of  the  poet."    A  story  as  vast  as  been  put  on  the  stage  it  would  have  been 

the  '^Newcomes"  simply  defies  the  dra-  only  a  rendering  unto  the  theatre  of  a 

matizer;  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  build  his  thing  that  belonged  to  the  theatre,  since 

play  about  a  single  group,  or  better  still  Thackeray  probably  had  it  suggested  to 

around  a  single  character,  relentlessly  ex-  him  by  the  corresponding  scene  in  the 

eluding  all  the  other  allied  groups  of  per-  opera  of  ''La  Favorite" — although  the 

sonages,  not  less  interesting  in  themselves,  suggestion  may  also  have  come  from  the 

This  has  been  the  method,  it  may  be  re-  "Vicomte  de  Bragelonne"  or  from  the 

corded,   chosen   by   the   several  French  later  play  which  Dumas  made  out  of  his 

playwrights   who   have   been  moved   to  own  story. 

make  dramas  out  of  one  or  another  of  the        There  remains  to  be  mentioned  only 

almost  equally  complex  novels  of  Balzac,  one    other    dramatization,    that    of    the 

So  it  was  that  Mr.  Michael  Morton  ''Rose  and  the  Ring,"  made  by  Mr.  H. 

made  a  "Colonel  Newcome"  piece  for  Savile  Clark  in  1890.    From  all  accounts 

Sir   Beerbohm   Tree   in    1906   and   Mr.  the  performance  of  this  little  play,  with 

Langdon  Mitchell  made  a  "Major  Pen-  its  music  by  Mr.  Walter  Slaughter,  pro- 

dennis"  piece  for  Mr.  John  Drew  in  1916.  vided  a  charming  spectacle  for  children — 

So  it  was  that  Sir  Francis  Burnand  made  one  to  which  we  may  be  sure  that  Thack- 

a  "Jeames"  piece  for  Edward  Terry  in  eray  would  have  had  no  objection  and 

1878  out  of  the  "Diary  of  C.  Jeames  de  la  which  indeed  might  have  delighted  his 

Pluche."     Although  Edward  Terry  was  heart.    Although  the  play  was  successful 

an  amusing  Jeames  and  although  Nelly  in  London  and  although  it  has  been  re- 

Farren  was  an  amusing  Mary  Ann  Hog-  vived  there  more  than  once,  it  has  never 

gins,  the  "new  and  original  comedy"  (as  been  performed  in  New  York,  by  some 

its  adapter  styled  it)  did  not  strike  me  as  unaccountable  oversight  on  the  part  of 

amusing  in  itself;  it  was  three-quarters  American  managers. 
Burnand  and  barely  one-quarter  Thack- 
eray— and  the  blending  was  not  to  my  jy 
taste.    As  I  sat  through  the  performance 

patiently  I  came  to  understand  the  prov-        It  is  testimony  to  Thackeray's  own 

ocation  which  had  led  a  gallery  boy  to  liking  for  the  theatre  that  he  is  continu- 

shout  down  to  Burnand  as  he  took  the  ally  telling  us  that  this  or  that  character 

author's  curtain-call  on  the  first  night:  went  to  the  play.    He  also  informs  us  that 

"I  say,  Frank,  it's  a  good  thing  Thack-  Henry  Esmond  was  the  author  of  "The 

eray  is  dead,  isn't  it?"  Faithful  Fool,"  a  comedy  performed  by 

As  the  author  had  provided  the  "His-  Her  Majesty's  Servants  and  published 

tory  of  Henry  Esmond"  with  a  unifying  anonymously,   attaining  a   sale   of   nine 

figure,   the   dramatizers   have   only   too  copies,  whereupon  Esmond  had  the  whole 

abundant  material  for  a  chronicle-play  impression  destroyed.     And  the  first  of 

showing  him  at  different  periods  in  his  the  George  Warringtons  wrote  two  plays, 

long  and  honorable  career.     To  make  a  "Carpezan"  and  "Pocahontas,"  both  of 

compact  play,  a  true  drama,  out  of  the  them  tragedies,  the  first  of  which  caught 

protracted  story,  would  be  plainly  im-  the  public  taste  whereas  the  second  failed 

possible,  yet  it  might  not  be  so  difficult  to  prove  attractive.     We  are  all  aware 

to   select  salient  episodes  which  would  that  Becky  Sharp  took  part  in  the  private 

serve  as  a  succinct  summary  of  the  story,  theatricals  at   Gaunt  House,  making  a 

But  although  the  attempt  has  been  made  most  impressive  Clytemnestra;   but  we 

several  times — once  for  Henry  Irving — no  are  less  likely  to  recall  the  hesitating  sug- 

one  of  the  versions  has  ever  been  put  up  gestion  that  she  may  have  been  the  Ma- 

for  a  run  in  any  of  the  principal  play-  dame  Rebecque  who  failed  to  please  when 
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she  appeared  in  the  "Dame  Blanche"  at 
Strasburg  in  1830.  It  was  natural  enough 
that  Becky  should  go  on  the  stage,  since 
her  mother  had  been  a  ballet  dancer. 

Although  neither  Thackeray  nor  Dick- 
ens ever  attempted  to  write  a  novel  of 
theatrical  life,  each  of  them  gave  us  an 
inside  view  of  a  provincial  stock  company 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  ''Nicholas  Nickleby"  we  are 
introduced  to  the  actors  and  actresses 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Crummies; 
and  in  ''Pendennis"  we  have  a  less  elab- 
orate study  of  the  actors  and  actresses 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bingley. 
The  group  that  Dickens  portrays  is  more 
boldly  drawn  and  more  richly  colored 
than  the  group  that  Thackeray  sketches 
in  with  a  few  illuminating  strokes. 
*'What  a  light  of  benevolence  it  is  that 
plays  round  Crummies  and  the  Phenome- 
non and  all  those  poor  theatrical  people 
in  that  charming  book,"  said  Thackeray 
in  his  lecture  on  "Charity  and  Humor." 
"What  a  humor!  And  what  a  good 
humor!" 

Although  in  these  episodes  neither 
Dickens  nor  Thackeray  aimed  at  the 
penetrating  inquisition  into  the  his- 
trionic temperament  that  we  find  in 
Henry  James's  "Tragic  Muse"  and  in 
HoweUs's  "Story  of  a  Play,"  there  is  both 
validity  and  originality  in  Thackeray's 
portrait  of  Miss  Fotheringay.  In  all  the 
dozens  and  scores  of  theatrical  novels  that 
I  have  read,  I  do  not  recall  any  other  at- 
tempt to  show  the  actress  who  is  only  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  superior  in- 
telligence, a  woman  who  has  the  divine 
gift  yet  who  can  display  it  only  when  she 
is  taught,  perhaps  by  one  himself  defi- 
cient in  the  mimetic  faculty  but  possessed 
of  interpretative  imagination.  Possibly 
Thackeray  bestows  overmuch  stupidity 
on  the  Fotheringay;  but  she  was  not  too 
stupid  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  the 
devoted  Bows.  She  had  beauty,  voice, 
manner,  the  command  of  emotion,  with- 
out which  the  tragic  actor  is  naught;  and 
all  she  lacked  was  the  intelligence  which 
would  enable  her  to  make  the  most  of  her 
native  endowment. 

Except  when  she  was  on  the  stage  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  an  eminently  uninspired 
woman;  and  not  a  little  of  her  inspiration 
in  the  theatre  has  been  credited  to  the 
superior  intellect  of  her  brother,  John 


Philip  Kemble.  Rachel  was  intelligent, 
so  intelligent  that  she  was  always  eager 
to  be  aided  by  the  intelligence  of  others. 
Legouve  records  that  if  he  gave  her  a  sug- 
gestion, she  seized  on  it  and  transmuted 
his  copper  into  silver.  She  used  to  con- 
fess the  immensity  of  her  debt  to  Sam- 
son, a  little,  dried-up  actor  of  "old  men"; 
and  she  said  once  that  she  did,  not  play 
a  part  half  as  well  as  she  could  play  it, 
unless  she  had  had  the  counsel  of  Sam- 
son. Even  if  she  was  a  genius  she  was 
rather  a  marvellous  executant  than  a 
great  composer;  and  there  has  been  many 
another  actress,  even  in  our  own  time, 
who  has  owed  a  large  part  of  her  talent 
to  the  unsuspected  guidance  given  by 
some  one  unknown  to  the  public  which 
pressed  to  applaud  her. 

Miss  Fotheringay  was  not  intelligent 
like  Rachel  and  she  was  far  duller  than 
Mrs.  Siddons,  but  she  had  in  her  the  es- 
sential quality.  She  was  teachable  and 
Little  Bows  taught  her.  "He  shrieked 
out  in  his  cracked  voice  the  parts,  and 
his  pupil  learned  them  from  him  by  rote. 
He  indicated  the  attitudes,  and  set  and 
moved  those  beautiful  arias  of  hers.  .  .  . 
With  what  indomitable  patience  and  dul- 
ness  she  followed  him !  She  knew  that  he 
made  her;  and  she  let  herself  be  made. 
.  .  .  She  was  not  grateful,  or  ungrate- 
ful, or  unkind,  or  ill-humored."  She 
might  not  be  grateful,  but  she  knew  very 
well  who  had  made  her;  she  said  so  simply 
enough,  explaining  why  she  had  not 
earlier  played  the  more  important  parts: 
"I  didn't  take  the  leading  business  then; 
I  wasn't  fit  for  it  till  Bows  taught  me." 

So  it  was  that  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  in 
the  play  which  Scribe  and  Legouve  wrote 
for  Rachel,  thanked  the  little  old  prompt- 
er, Michonnet, who  had  taught  her:  "I 
was  ungrateful  in  saying  I  had  never  had 
a  teacher.  There  is  a  kind-hearted  man, 
a  sincere  friend,  whose  counsels  have  al- 
ways sustained  me."  And  Legouve  tells 
us  that  at  one  of  the  rehearsals  Rachel 
suddenly  turned  from  Regnier,  who  was 
the  Michonnet,  and  knelt  before  Sam- 
son, who  was  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  and 
addressed  this  speech  directly  to  him. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Thackeray  ever  saw  "Adrienne  Lecouv- 
reur," which  was  produced  in  Paris  in 
April,  1849,  six  months  before  "Pen- 
dennis  "  began  to  appear  in  monthly  parts. 


I 


LOVE  those  old  New  England  houses 
that  have  been  allowed  to  mellow  un- 
disturbed through  several  cultured  gen- 
erations, and  have  thus  been  given  atmos- 
phere and  personality  and  the  air  of  tran- 
quil   ease.      Their    mahogany    secretaries, 
The  Delight  their  thousand-legged  tables,  and 

of  Throwing  their  sleepy-hollow  chairs  have  a 

Things  Away  ^^^^  ^^  general  fitness,  a  way  of 
being  taken  for  granted  that  comes  only 
through  years  of  placid  association.  Fam- 
ilies who  have  clung  to  one  house  long 
enough  to  grow  white  lilacs  and  build  book- 
shelves to  fit  their  books,  who  have  in- 
herited the  acceptance  of  their  neighbors 
and  so  need  never  push  nor  crowd  nor  offer 
explanations,  leave  their  unmistakable  im- 
press on  their  furniture.  Only  steadfast 
years  and  family  unity  can  make  even  ugly 
chairs  and  tables  seem  to  belong.  I  regard 
such  houses  with  the  attentive  admiration 
we  bestow  upon  the  unattainable.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  I  covet  them,  because  I 
would  not  pay  the  price  of  freedom  and  ad- 
venture they  entail;  but  I  look  wistfully 
upon  their  polished  loveliness. 

My  ain  folk  come  of  peripatetic  stock.  I 
learned  when  very  young  to  bear  my  part 
in  the  periodic  family  arguments  as  to 
whether  we  moved  to  Kansas  City  in 
ninety-six  or  ninety-seven,  and  whether  our 
house  in  Council  Bluffs  faced  east  or  west, 
and  I  can  even  remember  joining  valiantly 
in  a  dispute  between  my  father  and  mother 
as  to  whether  I  was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
or  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Naturally,  such  rolling  stones  gathered 
neither  white  lilac  bushes  nor  atmosphere, 
nor  did  our  habits  breed  reverence  in  the 
hearts  of  the  younger  members  of  the  fam- 
ily for  their  elders'  choice  of  household  fur- 
niture and  decoration.  Instead  of  tending 
old  mahogany  and  patiently  darning  lovely 
hand-made  bedspreads,  I  learned  to  thrill 
and  pant  and  tremble  with  the  ever-new  de- 
light of  throwing  things  away.  Every  time 
we  moved,  we  got  rid  of  something.  In- 
terested always  in  the  new  and  darkly  sus- 
picious of  the  old,  I  came  to  love  those 
times  of  change  and  upheaval  and  of  cast- 
ing aside. 


Perhaps  the  stimulus  of  conflict  added 
zest  to  these  occasions,  for  it  was  not  with- 
out giving  battle  that  we  rid  ourselves  of 
such  cherished  family  treasures  as  the  clove- 
apple  and  the  wax  cross,  the  Rogers's  group, 
the  marble-topped  table,  the  chromo  of 
Landseer's  "Can't  You  Talk?"  and  the  old, 
comfortable,  red-plush  sofa.  Our  family 
was  disrupted  and  formed  into  two  hostile 
camps  when  we  young  radicals  essayed  to 
take  down  and  carry  to  the  attic  "Chris- 
tian's Vision"  and  "Mercy's  Dream," 
which^  framed  in  funereal  walnut,  had 
graced  our  parlors  in  six  or  seven  States. 
They  hung  at  opposite  ends  of  the  square 
piano  at  which  I  used  to  sit,  picking  out 
dementi's  finger  exercises  with  my  little 
starfishes  of  hands,  and  I  used  to  make  up 
stories  about  them  while  I  practised.  I  was 
really  fond  of  them,  and  yet  I  felt  undeni- 
able satisfaction  when  they  were  taken 
down  and  carried  off.  It  is  true  that  an 
Alma-Tadema,  which  at  that  time  expressed 
my  sisters'  artistic  leanings,  came  to  hang 
over  the  piano  instead,  and  I  had  no  more 
predilection  for  Alma-Tadema  then  than  I 
have  now,  but  he  could  not  totally  obscure 
the  sense  of  pleasant  vacancy  that  "  Mercy's 
Dream"  and  "Christian's  Vision"  left  be- 
hind. 

It  is  this  consciousness  of  space,  this  de- 
light in  breathing  spells  and  margins  that 
makes  me  enjoy  getting  rid  of  things.  I 
love  the  semiyearly  orgy  of  house  cleaning, 
with  its  charming  possibilities  of  elimina- 
tion. There  is  the  cracked  teapot,  last 
summer's  parasol  and  hats,  last  year's 
magazines,  the  stamp  box  and  cut-glass 
mucilage  bottle  that  have  graced  my  desk 
since  Christmas,  never  used  and  now  joy- 
fully discarded;  there  are  the  gift  books  I 
cannot  read,  the  work-bags  I  cannot  carry, 
all  the  things  that  cry,  "Come  and  use 
me,"  "  Come  and  dust  me,"  when  I  am  most 
desirous  of  being  left  alone.  I  give  them 
to  the  fat,  black  wash-lady,  who  receives 
them  with  effusion,  and  I  look  with  vast 
contentment  at  the  space  they  leave. 

I  am  not  maintaining  that  there  is  any 
consistency  nor  any  very  deep  philosophy 
about  this,  and  certainly  there  is  no  asceti- 
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cism.  I  am  capable  of  sensuous  delight  in 
the  things  I  choose  to  keep;  but  I  adore  the 
brief  freedom  that  follows  voluntary  relin- 
quishment. Diogenes  throwing  away  his 
cup  after  he  had  seen  a  child  drink  from  its 
hands,  Thoreau  refusing  the  offer  of  a  door- 
mat because  he  felt  that  it  was  ''best  to 
avoid  the  beginnings  of  evil,"  these  I  feel 
kinship  with  and  understand.  I  have 
scribbled  opposite  the  door-mat  episode  in 
my  "Walden"  a  legend  of  St.  Francis: 
''Once  a  novice  begged  permission  of  St. 
Francis  to  own  a  psalter  and  teased  him, 
but  Francis  answered:  'After  you  have  a 
psalter,  you  will  covet  and  long  for  a  brevi- 
ary, and  when  you  have  a  breviary  you  will 
sit  on  a  chair  like  a  great  prelate  and  say  to 
your  brother,  "Fetch  me  my  breviary."  '  " 

I  once  carried  my  passion  for  elimination 
so  far  as  to  throw  away  most  of  the  appur- 
tenances of  conventional  living  and,  with 
two  others  of  like  mind,  set  off  on  foot  across 
the  country.  For  a  year  our  only  home  was 
a  wagon  and  a  seven-by-nine  tent.  Given 
even  this  mode  of  life,  possessions  tyran- 
nized, and  here,  as  never  before,  I  experi- 
enced the  deliciousness  of  casting  things 
aside.  When  we  started,  among  our  con- 
cessions to  the  universal  impulse  to  hoard 
were  a  Bible  and  three  large  packages  of  dog 
food.  To  these  incongruities  we  clung  for 
several  months,  packing  and  repacking  them 
feverishly  every  time  we  made  or  broke 
camp.  We  were  united  as  to  their  useful- 
ness; for,  being  vegetarians,  we  were  obvi- 
ously required  to  provide  refection  for  the 
hypothetical  dog  we  fully  expected  to  an- 
nex, and,  knowing  that  no  place  is  so  fertile 
in  argument  as  a  camp  and  that  most  argu- 
ments sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  Bible,  we 
felt  that,  if  homicide  was  to  be  avoided  on 
our  trip,  we  must  have  at  hand  a  copy  of 
Holy  Writ  by  which  one  antagonist  or  the 
other  might  prove  his  contentions.  Even- 
tually, we  grew  tired  of  packing  even  these 
essentials,  and  I  remember  the  glorious 
sense  of  relief  with  which  I  contemplated 
the  lovely  open  space  in  the  wagon  after  we 
mailed  the  Bible  back  to  Kansas  City  and 
gave  the  dog  food  to  a  Mennonite  farmer, 
who,  like  ourselves,  possessed  no  dog. 

Not  only  in  material  ways  does  elimina- 
tion offer  satisfaction  to  the  soul.  I  can  still 
recall  the  terrified  delight  with  which,  at 
seventeen,  I  threw  overboard  the  theory  of 
creation  to  which  I  had  been  bred.     The 


space  thus  left  unoccupied  was  soon  filled  by 
an  extraordinary  mixture  of  Haeckel,  Kant, 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  Elbert  Hub- 
bard, but  still,  for  a  brief  period,  I  knew  the 
exciting  emptiness  of  complete  agnosticism. 

There  is  pain  in  some  of  this  relinquish- 
ment, of  course.  I  suffered  at  the  first  reali- 
zation that  Stevenson's  philosophy  was 
narrow,  and  though,  thank  heaven,  Robert 
Louis  has  withstood  all  my  intellectual  red- 
dings  up,  I  have  had  to  forego  some  of  my 
belief  in  the  finality  of  his  perfection.  I  felt 
the  ground  rocking  under  me  the  other  day 
when,  rereading  "The  Egoist,"  for  probably 
the  seventh  time,  I  found  that,  instead  of 
the  unalloyed  delight  it  used  to  be,  it  seemed 
only  the  dreariest  pretense,  and  I  finished  it 
almost  with  relief.  If  Meredith  will  not  en- 
dure, in  the  name  of  eternal  actuality  what 
will? 

Yet  there  is  exhilaration  about  an  earth- 
quake. The  shattering  of  old  ideas  always 
means  the  birth  of  new,  and  a  new  idea  is  a 
better  thing  to  have  than  five  figures  in  a 
bank-book.  Possibly  there  is  something  es- 
sentially light-minded  in  a  too  facile  setting 
aside  of  the  time-honored,  the  predeter- 
mined, and  the  aged;  but,  on  a  whirling 
globe,  among  an  impermanent  people,  in 
times  that  are  tremendously  changing,  with 
political  creeds  and  theories  of  government 
dying  violently  and  giving  tragic  birth  to 
new,  rock-bound  conservatism  has  no  power 
of  inspiration.  The  desire  to  stand  still — to 
sit  still,  rather — and  solemnly  hoard  the  an- 
cient, the  moth-eaten,  the  still  good  enough 
does  not  harmonize  with  my  state  of  mind. 
I  find  it  salutary  and  stimulating  to  throw 
away  the  old  and  give  the  untried  new  its 
chance.  I  may  be  wrong,  of  course,  but — 
suppose  we  had  never  got  rid  of  the  wax 
crosses  and  the  Rogers's  groups;  would  not 
our  houses  be  even  more  atrocious  than  they 
are  to-day? 

IN  the  second  part  of  Walton's  "  Complete     • 
Angler"  Viator  says  to  Piscator  (Wal- 
ton): "What  will  you  have  for  break- 
fast?"    Piscator  replies:  "For  breakfast  I 
never   eat   any  .   .   .  but,  if  you 
please  to  call  for  a  glass  of  ale,  I      Gymnastics 
am  for  you."     Viator,  too,  seems 
indifferent    to    breakfast    other    than    ale. 
"My    people    know    my    diet,"    he    says, 
"which  is  always  a  glass  of  ale  and  as  soon 
as  I  am  dressed.'^ 
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Those  who  have  not  properly  trained 
their  digestive  organ  would  hesitate  to  trail 
Walton  when  he  did  breakfast.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  '^Angler"  Piscator  says:  "My 
honest  scholar,  it  as  now  five  of  the  clock, 
we  will  fish  till  nine,  and  then  go  to  break- 
fast .  .  .  about  that  time  we  will  make  a 
breakfast  with  a  piece  of  powdered  beef, 
and  a  radish  or  two  I  have  in  my  fish-bas- 
ket, we  shall,  I  warrent  you,  make  a  good, 
honest,  wholesome  hungry  breakfast." 
Radishes  for  breakfast,  and  four  hours  of 
fishing  before  taking  anything ! 

An  excellent  digestion  Walton  surely  had, 
and  I  am  so  bold  as  to  use  the  Dean  of  All 
Angling  as  an  example  of  what  proper 
stomachal  exercises,  such  as  strong  ale  and 
radishes  for  breakfast,  will  do  in  bringing 
longevity,  as  well  as  strength  in  old  age. 
Walton  died  upward  of  ninety.  He  was 
eighty-six  when  he  made  a  journey  all  the 
way  from  London  to  Wales  to  fish  with  his 
friend  Cotton,  and  travel  in  those  days  was 
not  lightly  undertaken,  even  by  men  in 
their  prime.  Truly,  a  stout  fender-off  of 
infirmities  was  Walton,  and  death  must 
have  been  puzzled  how  to  aim  his  arrow. 

In  "How  to  Get  Strong"  Blakie  gives  us 
all  kinds  of  home  gymnastics,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  I  myself  consider  by  far  the 
most  important.  For  the  human  is  always 
as  strong  as  the  stomach,  and  never  any 
stronger.  Many  a  possible  victory  has 
been  a  defeat,  many  a  possible  masterpiece 
has  been  only  a  "pot  boiler,"  many  a  peak 
has  not  been  scaled,  many  Poles — if  there 
could  be  many  Poles — would  not  be  chopped 
down,  as  it  were,  if  the  internal  machine 
has  dropped  a  bolt.  Napoleon  said:  "An 
army  marches  on  its  stomach."  He  might 
have  added:  "Victories  are  only  a  proof  of 
good  digestion." 

We  acknowledge  all  this.  We  know  the 
folly  of  trusting  an  important  undertaking 
to  a  dispeptic  or  the  irascibihty  of  a  stom- 
achache. If  you  knew  that  the  engine- 
man  of  the  fast  express  you  were  travelling 
on  was  taking  a  swig  of  Jamaica  ginger  for 
an  acute  colic,  you  would  be  wise  if  you  got 
off  at  the  first  stop.  And  how  uncomforta- 
ble you  would  be  as  a  passenger  in  an  aero- 
plane if  the  driver  were  doubled  up  with  a 
cramp !  We  all  acknowledge  that  the 
stomach  is  the  human  dynamo,  but  very 
few  of  us — I  am  one  of  the  few — understand 
that  the  human  dynamo  needs  exercise,  lots 


of  what  we  call  gymnastics,  when  we  refer 
to  the  outward  portions  of  the  body. 

Anatomists  tell  us  that  if  we  never  use 
the  left,  hand  that  the  muscles  of  the  left 
hand  atrophy  and  the  hand  becomes  unable 
of  movement.  Very  little  movement  is  al- 
most as  bad  as  no  movement  at  all.  So  it  is 
with  every  portion  of  the  outward  body. 
With  all  seriousness  I  ask  you,  why  should 
not  this  be  true  of  the  stomach  ?  I  answer 
my  own  question.     It  is  true. 

Pamper  a  stomach,  fail  to  give  it  proper 
gymnastics,  give  it  no  exercise  but  milk  and 
toast  and  such  silly  stunts,  and  that  stom- 
ach will  rebel  when  you  ask  it  to  perform  on 
such  things  as  pork  and  beans.  Never  give 
a  stomach  reasonable  exercise,  and  that 
stomach  will  soon  be  incapable  of,  say,  a 
breakfast  of  ale  and  radishes,  or  a  simple 
lunch  of  pate  de  foies  gras  and  Camembert 
cheese. 

The  early  Yankees  knew  a  lot  about 
stomachal  gymnastics.  They  discovered 
that  cold  apple  pie  at  breakfast  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  internal  parallel  bars. 
Those  early  dwellers  in  New  England  had 
their  faults,  but  no  one  can  reproach  them 
with  weak  stomachs  or  with  stomachs  that 
were  not  given  abundant  exercise. 

So,  again,  with  the  big  men  and  the  beau- 
tiful women  of  Kentucky !  And  where  can 
you  find  stronger  men  and  more  beautiful 
women  ?  And  hot  bread  and  three  times  a 
day !  And  hot  bread — beaten  biscuit,  soft 
hot  mufiins,  corn  pone — are  among  the  most 
valuable  of  gastronomic  "chinnings."  So, 
too,  is  a  Welsh  rarebit,  eaten  just  before 
bedtime,  and  a  broiled  lobster  is  almost  as 
good — I  mean  good  in  the  sense  of  gastric 
gymnastics. 

Of  course,  as  is  the  same  with  any  other 
kind  of  exercise,  you  must  not  attempt  too 
much  at  the  start.  The  sprinter  lengthens 
his  sprint,  the  leaper  lengthens  his  leap,  and 
the  weight  lifter  increases  the  weight  he 
lifts.  So  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  need, 
and  most  do  need,  gastric  parallel  bars, 
begin  with,  say,  a  single  Napoleon  for  a 
dessert  at  lunch. 

I  hope  you  know  what  a  Napoleon  is; 
they  can  be  bought  at  any  pastry  shop, 
and  are  simply  invaluable  as  a  simple  easy 
stomach  stunt.  If  you  are  ignorant,  let  me 
say  that  a  Napoleon  is  a  kind  of  loosely 
bound  book  of  pastry,  the  leaves  of  rich 
flakiness,  with  an  unctuous  filling  between. 
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rather  cloying  for  the  unpractised  in  below- 
diaphragm  exercises.  The  roof,  or  cover,  of 
a  Napoleon  is  enamelled  with  either  choco- 
late or  vanilla  frosting.  There  is  nothing 
better  to  begin  with  for  internal  weight- 
lifting  than  a  Napoleon. 

When  you  find  that  two  Napoleons  daily 
are  easily  mastered,  you  are  gaining  rapidly. 
Next  I  suggest  at  breakfast  plenty  of  real 
German  coffee-cake,  with  no  bread  or  toast, 
of  course.  As  yet  you  should  not  attempt 
pie  with  that  meal;  this  can  come  later. 
But  daily  keep  up  your  Napoleon  exercises, 
varied  with  a  dessert  at  lunch-time  of  two 
of  those  pastries  known  as  '' Swedish." 

If  you  continue  your  practice,  soon  you 
can  master  with  ease  a  full  meal  of  corned 
beef  and  cabbage,  topped  off  with  coffee  and 
a  hot  baked-apple  dumpling. 

You  should  be  persistent  in  your  exer- 
cises. I  knew  a  cashier  of  a  bank  who  for 
lunch  always  ate  "health  foods" — absurd 
entitlement — and  a  glass  of  milk.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  how  I  had  myself  acquired 
my  own  gastronomic  abilities,  and  he  be- 
came greatly  interested.  Under  my  tutor- 
age he  began,  but  the  important  thing  is 
that  he  continued,  a  course  in  midday 
stomachal  weight-liftings.  He  reported  to 
me  that  for  a  time  he  suffered  some  dis- 
comfort, but  he  persisted.  The  last  time 
I  took  lunch  with  him  he  "blew  me  off," 
as  he  put  it,  at  the  pastry  counter  of  the 
Rotunda  of  the  ancient  Astor  House,  no 
better  place  ever  known  for  stomachal 
stunts.  As  my  memory  serves  me,  we  ate 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents'  worth — 
old  style  of  exchange  value  of  coins — of 
varied  pastry  products,  beginning  with 
eclairs  and  ending  with  jelly-rolls.  We 
"chinned"  our  digestions  on  nothing  but 
pastry. 

It  is  my  regret  that  this  apt  pupil  died 
some  years  ago.  The  nature  of  his  death 
precluded  the  longevity  we  both  hoped  for; 
he  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident.  If 
he  could  have  been  spared,  I  feel  certain 
that  no  stomach  balking  could  have  killed 
him. 

The  variety  of  food  is  so  great  that  here 
I  can  only  give  hints  as  to  the  proper  menu 
for  digestive  gymnastics.     The  important 


thing  is  to  select  those  articles  that  we  have 
been  taught  are  particularly  unwholesome. 
And  one  should  also  constantly  vary  full 
meals,  such  as  the  conventional  rare  beef 
and  baked  potatoes,  with  full-meal  exer- 
cises such  as  baked  meat  pies,  fried  ba- 
nanas, and  a  rich  pudding.  Occasionally 
roast  goose  and  apple  sauce,  topped  with 
mince  pie,  with,  of  course,  cheese,  is  an  ex- 
cellent full-meal  series  of  handsprings. 

If  you  practise  constantly,  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  simply  laugh  when 
somebody  suggests  the  unwholesomeness  of 
certain  things.  And  when  I  see  a  scrawny 
tinkerer  at  food  munching  health  husks  and 
washing  down  the  husks  with  a  vapid  drink, 
I  find  it  difficult  not  to  order  for  the  atro- 
phied stomach  near  me  some  of  the  exer- 
cisers I  have  mentioned.  But  I  dare  not. 
A  stomach  is  so  personal  an  affair  with  its 
owner  that  only  the  owner's  doctor  is  gen- 
erally allowed  handling  it,  as  it  were. 

In  closing  these  remarks  as  to  a  Happy 
Stomach  and  How  to  Get  It,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  myself  profited  immeasurably 
by  the  gymnastics  here  suggested.  And  I 
had  a  grandfather  who  lived  longer  than 
did  Walton,  and  who  at  seventy  climbed 
Mount  Washington  on  foot.  He  died  of 
pneumonia;  stomachal  sprintings,  gastric 
parallel  bars,  and  internal  weight-liftings  all 
his  lifetime  would  have  prevented  stomach 
balkings  had  he  lived  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two. 

In  memory  I  behold  my  grandfather  at 
one  of  his  favorite  gastronomic  exercises — 
boiled  blackberry  dumplings  with  an  abun- 
dance of  sauce,  both  brown-sugar  hard  sauce 
and  liquid  syrup  sauce.  And  my  earliest  re- 
membrances of  the  old  gentleman  are  of  his 
persistent  stomachal  gymnastics,  which,  as 
I  look  back  upon  them,  were  certain  to  de- 
velop strength  below  the  diaphragm  unusual 
even  among  his  race  of  stomachal  gymnasts. 
New  Englanders,  and  in  his  generation,  the 
Early  Kerosene  Period.  As  he  used  to  say, 
"The  proof  of  a  pudding  is  chewing  even 
the  string,"  and  I  end  with  him,  as  I  began 
with  Walton,  as  an  example  of  what  proper 
and  long-continued  mastery  of  stomachal 
stunts  will  do  for  any  man  who  owns  a 
stomach. 
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Author  of   "How  to  Appreciate  Prints" 

Illustrations  from  prints  in  the  collection  of  H.  T.  Peters,  Esq., 
AND  THE  New  York  Public  Library 


THE  very  name  "The  West"  brings  to 
mind  a  picturesque  conglomeration  of 
Indians,  plainsmen,  trappers,  scouts, 
emigrants,  gold-seekers,  pony  riders,  "road 
agents,"  with  the  wide-stretching  prairies 
and  the  towering  Rockies  as  a  setting,  and 
buffalo  herds,  prairie-dogs,  coyotes,  "prairie- 
schooners,"  log  cabins  as  part  of  the  prop- 
erties of  this  great  national  show. 

There  are  pictures  to  help  the  memory, 
pictures  scattered  and  often  snapped  up  as 
they  appear  for  sale,  and  yet  available  to 
him  who  is  interested  and  will  take  a  little 
trouble  to  find  them.  They  range  from  the 
views  and  natural-history  plates  in  the 
government  reports  on  surveys  (1853-56) 
for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  to  the  melo- 
dramatic illustrations  drawn  by  George  G. 
White  and  others  for  Beadle's  "Half-Dime 
Library." 

Book  illustrations  are  numerous,  for  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  extensive.  You 
can  revel  in  the  pictures  adorning  early 


books  such  as  Kendall's  "Narrative  of  the 
Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition"  (1846),  Josiah 
Gregg's  "Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  or 
The  Journal  of  a  Santa  Fe  Trader"  (1851), 
J.  L.  McConnel's  "Western  Characters" 
(1853),  illustrated  by  Darley,  Randolph  B. 
Marcy's  "Prairie  Traveler,"  or  later  ones 
such  as  Henry  Inman's  "Old  Santa  Fe 
Trail"  (1897),  illustrated  by  Remington, 
Randall  Parrish's  "The  Great  Plains" 
(1907),  G.  B.  Grinnell's  "Beyond  the  Old 
Prairie"  (1913)  and  "Trail  of  the  Path- 
finders" (191 1).  And  there  is  the  con- 
temporary illustrated  press,  with  wood- 
engravings  after  Darley,  W.  M.  Gary, 
Frenzeny,  and  others,  and  the  work  of  the 
artist-correspondents  of  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,  who  sent  home  some  interesting 
sketches  in  the  eighteen  fifties  and  sixties. 
Separate  prints,  while  not  so  ready  at 
hand,  are  to  be  found:  steel-engravings 
that  have  strayed  perchance  from  the  books 
which  they  once  graced,  large  plates  after 


Attack  on  Emigrant  Train.     Darley. 
Continental  Bank  Note  Company,  New  York. 
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The  Life  of  a  Hunter:  A  Tight  Fix. 
A  lithograph  by  Currier  &  Ives,  from  a  painting  by  A.  F.  Tait 


paintings,  colored  lithographs  from  the 
establishment  of  Currier  &  Ives,  those  in- 
defatigable purveyors  of  pictorial  pleasures 
to  fit  all  needs  and  illustrate  all  subjects. 
Even  theatrical  posters.  For  there  was 
once  a  melodramatic  exploitation  of  fron- 
,  tier  life,  and  old  theatregoers  may  still  re- 
call "Davy  Crockett,"  with  Frank  Mayo 
as  the  star.  In  that 
play  Crockett,  in  a 
log  cabin,  saves  a  fair 
one  from  the  wolves 
outside  by  thrusting 
his  good  right  arm 
through  the  staples 
,of  the  door  in  place 
of  the  missing  bolt. 
That  was  illustrated 
in  a  poster  by  Matt 
Morgan,  which  the 
collector  may  con- 
ceivably wish  to  find. 
Or  he  may  covet  the 
mezzotint  after  J.  G. 
Chapman's  portrait 
of  the  real  Crockett. 
Western  scenery, 
in  the  Rockies  and 
the  Yellowstone  and 
the  Yosemite  re- 
gions, was  painted 
by  Albert  Bierstadt, 
Thomas  Hill,  and 
Thomas  Moran. 
And    there    were 


Colonel  Crockett. 

Engraved  by  C.  Stuart,  from  the  original  portrait 
by  J.  G.  Chapman. 


lithographs,  bright  in  col- 
or if  not  too  true  to  na- 
ture, such  as  F.  F.  Palm- 
•er's  ''The  Mountain 
Pass  Sierra  Nevada  "  and 
''Yosemite  Valley,  the 
Bridal  Veil  Fall."  The 
sameness  of  the  boundless 
prairie  did  not  noticeably 
attract  our  painters,  but 
the  thrilling  suggestive- 
ness  of  fire  sweeping  over 
it  occupied  the  imagina- 
tion. A.  Fisher's  paint- 
ing "Prairie  Fire"  was 
reproduced  in  a  little  steel- 
engraving.  Any  attempt 
to  picture  the  tragic  oc- 
currence in  the  entirety  of 
its  possible  details  of  a 
frenzied  animal  world 
was  pretty  sure  to  fail.  But  one  phase 
was  nicely  held  in  a  colored  Currier  & 
Ives  lithograph  (1862),  "Life  on  the  Prai- 
rie. The  Trapper's  Defence,  'Fire  Fight 
Fire.'"  The  plunging  horses,  the  trap- 
pers burning  out  a  space  around  them, 
the  herd  of  bison  fleeing  in  the  distance, 
all  this  is  described   without  melodramat- 

ics   by  the  painter, 
A.  F.  Tait. 

The  bison  attract- 
ed more  than  one 
artist.  Especially 
was  the  hunt  pic- 
tured; for  instance, 
by  Karl  Bodmer,  the 
Swiss,  who  travelled 
here  in  1832-34  with 
Prince  Maximilian 
of  Wied. 

In  a  Currier  & 
Ives  print,  "Life  on 
the  Prairie:  The 
Buffalo  Hunt" 
(1862),  by  A.  F. 
Tait,  two  men  in 
buckskin,  red  shirt, 
and  fur  cap  are 
shooting  buffalo 
with  rifles.  In  the 
old  days,  when  the 
number  of  bisons 
seemed  inexhausti- 
ble, there  was  unre- 
strained killing.     In 
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1867,  it  appears,  Colonel  W.  F.  Cody  ("Buf- 
falo Bill")  made  a  contract  with  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  to  keep  its  workmen  sup- 
phed  with  buffalo  meat.  He  killed  4,280 
head.  In  the  winter  of  1871-72  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  took  part  in  a  grand  buffalo 
chase,  in  charge  of  Buffalo  Bill  and  Generals 
Sheridan  and  Custer.  The  merry  slaughter 
went  on  through  the  years.    To-day  the  vast 


naturally  played  an  important  role  in  the 
opening  of  the  West.  Notably  in  the  great 
overland  mail  stage  line  (which  began  about 
1850  and  was  forced  out  by  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road) and  the  pony  express.  The  drivers 
of  these  stages  included  Hank  Monk,  im- 
mortalized by  Horace  Greeley,  Buffalo  Bill, 
and  other  noted  handlers  of  the  ribbons. 
Most  famous,  perhaps,  of  the  vehicles  was 


Life  on  the  Prairie.     The  Trapper's  Defence,  "Fire  Fight  Fire." 
A  lithograph  by  Currier  &  Ives,  from  a  painting  by  A.  F.  Tait. 


herds  have  shrunk  to  a  few  hundred  speci- 
mens in  zoological  gardens  and  reserva- 
tions, and  the  buffalo-robe  is  no  longer 
a  thing  that  no  gentleman's  sleigh  should 
be  without.  There  was  antelope  hunting, 
as  Catlin  showed  us,  and  bears  were  pic- 
tured in  desperate  battles  with  trappers, 
by  Bodmer,  Catlin,  Darley  (bank-note 
vignette),  and  particularly  again  by  Tait, 
in  a  large  Currier  &  Ives  lithograph : 
''The  Life  of  a  Hunter:  A  Tight  Fix" 
(1861). 

The  wild  horse  of  the  plains  is  seen  in 
lithographs  by  Catlin  (''Wild  Horses  at 
Play")  and  by  M.  E.  D.  Brown;  and  in  our 
day  C.  M.  Russell,  in  illustration,  and  Solon 
Borglum,  in  sculpture,  have  shown  the  cow- 
boy lassoing  the  animal.    The  tamed  equine 


the  old  "Deadwood  coach,"  which  in  later 
years  graced  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show. 
The  stage,  we  are  told,  reduced  the  months 
required  by  ox-teams  to  twenty-five  days. 
The  pony  express,  started  in  i860,  took 
letters  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  in  ten  days  or  less.  With  stations 
nine  to  fifteen  miles  apart,  each  rider  cover- 
ing three  stations,  an  average  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  was  made  each  day,  with  a 
charge  of  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  letter. 
"Pony  Bob"  (Robert  Haslam)  and  Buffalo 
Bill  live  in  the  annals  of  the  daring  souls 
who  sped  on  these  solitary  rides.  Hostile 
Indians  and  "road  agents"  saw  to  it  that 
the  route  for  stage  and  riders  was  full  of 
sudden  dangers,  as  Remington  and  other 
artists  have  pictured  them. 
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Hunting  the  Bufifalo. 
From  a  lithograph  by  E.  C.  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  1837. 


The  Indian  needs  a  chapter  to  himself. 
But  even  if  he  is  not  given  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  there  is  a  most  lively  variety  of 
figures  who  conquered  and  explored  and 
made  the  West.  With  them,  and  in  the 
pictorial  record  of  their  doings,  we  follow 
the  shifting  frontier,  ever  pushing  toward 
the  setting  sun,  with  the  advancing  pioneer. 
We  cross  the  threshold  in  such  paintings  as 
William  Ranney's  *' Boone's  First  Visit  to 
Kentucky,"  or  G.  C.  Bingham's  "Emigra- 
tion of  Daniel  Boone."  Or  one  may  ap- 
proach by  ox-team  as  they  do  in  Bacheller's 
"A  Man  for  the  Ages,"  or  drift  down  the 
river  in  a  flatboat  with  the  family  in 
Edwin  White's  picture  "Emigrant's  Sun- 
day." The  emi- 
grant and  hi^  prai- 
rie-schooner was  pic- 
tured again  and 
again:  in  ''Emi- 
grants Crossing  the 
Prairie"  (Currier  & 
Ives,  1866),  or  in  il- 
lustrations in  books 
such  as  Josiah 
Gregg's  "Commerce 
of    the    Prairies" 

(1851). 

A  cut  in  Albert  D. 
Richardson's  ''Be- 
yond the  Missis- 
sippi" (1867)  re- 
cords the  fate  of  the 
gold  enthusiast  who 
scrawled  on  the  can- 
vas top  of  his  wagon 


"Pike's  Peak  or 
Bust."  Having  lost 
his  draft  animals, 
he  was  found  sitting 
by  his  wagon,  an- 
other Micawber,  the 
inscription  amplified 
thus:  "Busted,  by 
thunder!"  In  1906- 
1907  old  Ezra  Meek- 
er, with  schooner 
and  ox-team,  re- 
traced the  trail  he 
had  followed,  in 
1852,  from  Indiana 
to  the  old  Oregon 
country,  and  went 
on  to  Washington  to 
plead  for  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  builders  of  the  West  and 
for  saving  the  Oregon  Trail  from  oblivion. 
The  activities  of  the  early  settlers,  trap- 
pers, hunters,  and  traders,  were  pictured  in 
various  paintings,  some  reproduced  in  en- 
gravings, others  known  to-day  only  by 
name.  With  the  painter  Charles  Deas  one 
could  follow  the  trail  of  "The  Trapper," 
"  The  Voyageur,"  and  "  Hunters  on  the  Prai- 
rie." One  shared  the  dangers  in  William 
Ranney's  "The  Trapper's  Last  Shot."  G. 
C.  Bingham  takes  us  with  "  Fur-Traders  As- 
cending the  Missouri."  And  the  makers  of 
colored  lithographs  were  also  busy  furnishing 
prints  which  to-day  are  interesting  and  often 
invaluable  records  of  a  life  that  has  gone. 


The  Trapper's  Last  Shot. 
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A  series  of  these,  dealing  with  encounters 
between  trappers  and  Indians,  again  in- 
troduces A.  F.  Tait:  "The  Prairie  Hunter: 
One  Rubbed  Out"  (1853),  "A  Check:  Keep 
Your  Distance"  (1853),  "The  Pursuit" 
(1856),  "The  Last  War- Whoop"  (1856), 
"American  Frontier  Life"  (1862).  Mr. 
H.  T.  Peters  points  out  the  interesting  de- 
tails that  appear  in  these  prints — the  woven 
lariat,    the   beadwork   moccasins,    and,    in 


"Across  the  Continent,"  with  that  oft- 
quoted  line  of  Bishop  Berkeley's:  "West- 
ward the  course  of  empire  wends  its  way." 
Mrs.  Palmer  drew  a  quite  rosy  picture  of 
"The  Pioneer's  Home  at  the  Western 
Frontier"  (Currier  &  Ives,  1867).  A  path 
across  a  corduroy  bridge  leads  to  the  log 
cabin,  near  by  is  a  field  of  maize,  and  there 
is  the  prairie-schooner  which  brought  the 
party  to  this  spot.    Two  men  are  bringing 


Across  the  Continent — "Westward  the  course  of  empire  wends  its  way." 
A  lithograph  by  J.  M.  Ives,  from  a  drawing  by  F.  F.  Palmer. 


"A  Parley"  (1868),  the  diamond  hitch  on 
the  horse's  pack.  In  Louis  Maurer's  "A 
Surprise"  (1858),  the  pursuing  trapper  is 
lassoing  the  fleeing  Indian.  Then  there's  a 
cruder  lithograph,  published  by  Haskell  & 
Allen,  Boston,  depicting  trappers  and  In- 
dians "Trading  on  the  Plains.  The  Indians 
in  Doubt." 

A  lithograph  by  J.  M.  Ives  summarizes, 
in  a  simple,  popular  way,  the  whole  record 
of  the  "Winning  of  the  West."  Near  by  is 
a  railroad-train,  and  houses,  schools,  and 
other  outward  signs  of  civilization.  Farther 
off  are  log  cabins,  and  still  farther,  stock- 
ades. Prairie-wagons  are  creaking  their  slow 
way  into  the  distance,  where  Indians  and 
buffalo  roam  the  prairie,  whose  virgin  soil  is 
to  be  broken  by  the  emigrants.    The  title  is 


in  game  (turkey,  quail,  partridge,  deer).  A 
pretty  picture  of  peace  and  plenty !  Later, 
the  lonely  farmer's  life  on  the  prairie  of- 
fered no  such  elements  to  attract  the  painter 
or  print-maker. 

In  gold-fever  days  there  came  an  added 
incentive  for  going  West,  This  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Western  development  was 
recorded  pictorially  both  in  the  East  and 
the  West.  So  we  have  "Gold-Mining  in 
California"  (Currier  &  Ives,  1871)  and 
"Wagon-Train  between  Sacramento  and 
the  Mines"  (Brown  &  Severin). 

Life  in  the  early  pioneer  days  was  excit- 
ing and  turbulent.  The  Indian  did  much 
to  make  it  so,  but  the  white  man  contrib- 
uted his  share.  With  qualities  of  self-as- 
surance, dash,  resourcefulness,  and  courage 
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there  were  developed  also  picturesqueness 
in  attitude,  attire,  and  language.  The  cow- 
boy cut  a  flamboyant  figure  in  his  chapa- 
rejos  or  his  full-dress  ''pin-heel"  boots. 
Among  later  artists,  Remington,  W.  Herbert 
Dunton,  C.  M.  Russell,  Frank  Tenny  John- 
son, Solon  Borglum,  Phimister  Procter,  and 
others  immortalized  him  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  illustration.  But  with  pictur- 
esqueness came  lawlessness  also.  It  came 
with  the  cupidity  aroused  in  the  gold-fever 
days  in  California,  and  was  finally  met  by 
the  stern  repressive  justice  of  the  vigilantes. 
It  came  in  the  form  of  bullying  desperadoes 
in  the  border  towns  ("Three-Fingered  Pete," 
Billy,  the  Kid),  who  were  opposed  by  the 
ready  trigger-finger,  actuated  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order,  of  such  men  as  the  noted 
marshal  "Wild  Bill."  It  came  on  the 
plains,  whose  solitudes  laid  the  stage- 
coaches open  to  the  attacks  of  stage-robbers 
— "road  agents."  Jesse  James  and  other 
famous  highwaymen  have  lived  in  sober 
fact  and  in  lurid  fiction.  Among  other 
figures  in  Western  life  was  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional gambler,  who  might  at  times  fall 
under  the  ban  of  a  "spasm  of  virtuous  re- 
action," as  did  the  engaging  John  Oakhurst 
in  Bret  Harte's  story  "The  Outcasts  of 
Poker  Flat." 

Communication  in  those  early  days  was 
difficult  and  slow.  The  stage-coach  and 
pony  rider  were  a  vast  improvement  on  the 


ox-drawn  prairie-schooner.  The  railroad 
changed  much  of  the  old  life.  But  while  it 
both  bridged  and  tapped  the  vast  expanse 
of  Western  territory,  picturesqueness  per- 
sisted. The  last  decisive  battles  with  the 
Indians  were  fought  in  the  eighteen-eigh- 
ties.  It  took  long  to  kill  off  the  bison.  The 
very  boundlessness  of  the  prairie  could  not 
be  quite  undone  even  by  barb-wire  fences. 
To-day,  the  pioneer's  work  is  done.  The 
Indian  cultivates  farms,  buys  automobiles, 
and  sends  his  boy  to  college.  The  cowboy 
is  gradually  fading  away;  his  charges  no 
longer  roam  over  the  plains  quite  as  they 
once  did  and  as  their  wild  brothers,  the 
bison,  did  before  them.  We  have  begun  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  forest  protection 
and  reforestration.  Even  the  idea  of  hus- 
banding what  is  left  of  our  resources  is  be- 
ginning to  enter  our  heads.  Care-free  ex- 
ploitation of  a  virgin  soil  is  giving  way  to 
the  theory  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  of 
agricultural  chemistry.  The  obvious,  wild 
picturesqueness  of  the  West  is  paling  into  a 
memory,  revived  luridly  in  the  distorted 
and  rampant  gun-feast  of  the  "movies," 
that  animated  picture-book  of  to-day.  But 
its  scenery  is  there,  and  the  boundless  ex- 
tent of  its  plains  and  the  character  of  its 
population.  The  glamour  of  its  past  is 
there,  too,  and  the  strength  and  breeziness 
of  its  present.  There  are  still  aspects  for 
the  artist  to  seize  and  to  hold. 


The  American  pony  express,  en  route  from  the  Missouri  River  to  San  Francisco. 
From  a  drawing  by  G.  H.  Andrews,  published  in  the  London  Illustrated  News. 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  7. 


AFTER  THE  TRADE  REACTION 

BY  ALEXANDER   DANA   NOYES 


SOMETIMES  the  course  of  finance  and 
industry  seems  to  be  depending  on 
events  of  the  larger  pohtical  sort,  whose 
influence  on  the  whole  economic  situation 
is  recognized  by  everybody.  At  such 
times  the  business  community 
Influences     studies  the  despatches  from 

on  Til  ^ 

Markets  Washington  or  Europe  as  a 
vital  influence  in  its  plans;  the 
Stock  Exchange  instantly  expresses  by  a 
rise  or  fall  of  prices  its  judgment  of  the 
news.  Financial  markets  in  war  time,  in 
the  middle  of  1914,  in  the  Balkan  War 
period  of  191 2,  during  the  Gold  Standard 
debate  in  Congress  of  1900  and  the  free- 
coinage  election  of  1896,  were  governed 
almost  exclusively  by  occurrences  in  that 
field. 

Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  financial 
attention  will  be  directed  exclusively  to 
what  is  happening  in  the  field  of  business 
itself — movement  of  prices  in  commodity 
markets,  expansion  or  shrinkage  of  trade, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  conditions  in 
agriculture,  profits  or  losses  of  business 
enterprises.  This  is  usually  the  financial 
attitude  in  years  of  "trade  boom"  or 
"business  reaction";  the  markets  are  in- 
terested in  symptoms,  not  causes.  It  was 
their  attitude  during  the  great  rise  of 
prices  in  1919  and  in  the  great  fall  of 
prices  in  1920,  and  it  has  been  their  atti- 
tude thus  far  in  192 1. 

The  stock  market  has  reflected  this 
state  of  mind,  as  it  usually  reflects  the 
mental  processes  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. Two  events  of  the  highest  political 
importance  occurred  at  the  opening  of 
March.  At  London  the  German  dele- 
gates met  the  Allied  premiers  to  discuss 
the  revised  terms  of  reparation  and  en- 
deavor to  reach  a  definite  settlement. 
At  Washington  the  new  administration, 
with  its  new  home  or  foreign  policies,  was 
installed.  But  the  financial  markets 
hardly  stirred.     The  first  rejection  of  the 


indemnity  programme  by  the  Germans 
excited  very  little  financial  interest;  the 
inaugural  address  left  the  stock  market 
more  inactive  than  at  any  time  since  the 
midsummer  stagnation  of  1920. 

IT  was  true  that  most  people  regarded 
the  German  attitude  with  much  scep- 
ticism, and  it  was  also  true  that  Mr.  Har- 
ding's inaugural  speech  was  more  than 
usually  devoted  to  patriotic  platitudes,  to 
very  general  statements,  and 
to    declaration    of    positions  London 
and  purposes  such  as  nobody  Conference 
could    disapprove.     But    the  Harding 
point  of  interest  was  the  seem-  Inaugural 
ing   financial   indifference   to 
the  momentous  issues  which  were  in  the 
balance  as  a  result  of  the  London  decision 
and  the  new  American  administration's 
intentions.     Nevertheless,    the   markets 
were  ready  to  move  on  any  news  from 
the  field  of  business. 

This  news  was  not  favorable;  but  in 
that  respect  it  was  the  expected  and  in- 
evitable result  of  last  year's  violent  forced 
liquidation  in  finance  and  trade,  at  a  time 
when  credit  engagements  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive character  had  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  high  prices  of  a  year  ago,  and 
in  confident  expectation  that  the  immense 
activity  in  trade  then  prevalent  would 
continue.  Business  failures  were  of  very 
great  magnitude.  In  number,  such  com- 
mercial disasters  have  not  equalled  the 
monthly  total  of  the  early  part  of  191 5, 
when  the  after-effects  of  the  partial  sus- 
pension of -credit  during  the  war  panic  were 
being  acutely  felt ;  but  in  liabilities  involved 
the  total  of  last  February  exceeded  any 
other  monthly  figure  on  the  records  of 
the  commercial  agencies.  This  probably 
indicated  not  only  the  severity  of  trade 
reaction  but  the  reckless  extravagance  with 
which  credit  had  been  employed  in  the 
speculative  days  of  19 19  and  1920. 
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Even  the  indices  of  the  industrial  future 
were  discouraging.  The  country's  iron 
production  used  to  be  considered  the 
"barometer  of  general  industry."  The 
average  daily  output  in  February  was 
smaller  by  35  per  cent  than  that  of  Octo- 
ber; the  rate  of  production  being,  except 
for  two  months  of  1919,  which  were  sub- 
ject to  peculiar  influences,  the  smallest  of 
any  month  since  March,  191 5. 


war.  So  important  a  commodity  of  trade 
as  copper  has  actually  returned  to  pre- 
war prices.  Cotton  sold  in  New  York 
at  the  beginning  of  March  below  its  price 
of  the  corresponding  date  in  1913  or  1912 
or  191 1  or  1909. 

TO  a  certain  extent  the  absence  of  even 
a  temporary  halt  in  the  fall  of  prices, 
like  the  unfavorable  reports  of  company 
earnings,  was  itself  a  consequence  of  last 
year's  reaction.  That  is  to  say,  the  weak 
financial  position  in  which 
many  dealers  in  commodi- 
ties had  been  left  had  neces- 
sitated continuance  of  sales  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  to  pay  off 
year  a  total  business  smaller  maturing  debts.  So  long  as  this  process 
in  value  than  19 19  by  $52,-  was  uncompleted,  it  was  inevitable  that 
700,000,  or  44  per  cent,  and  middlemen,  retailers,  and  consumers 
a  change  from  net  earnings  should  buy  only  sparingly  and  for  im- 
of  $16,126,000  in  1919  to  a  deficit  of  mediate  requirements.  Any  large  pur- 
$20,590,000  in  1920.  The  inventory  ac-  chases  on  a  declining  market  would  open 
count  of  the  $80,000,000  American  up  the  chance  that  competing  dealers 
Woolen  Company  showed  shrinkage  of  might  in  a  few  weeks  be  able  to  get  the 
$9,000,000.  The  Woolworth  '/five-and-  same  goods  at  a  lower  price, 
ten-cent  stores"  company,  a  $65,000,000  To  that  extent,  however,  the  prospect 
enterprise,  sold  $21,422,000  more  worth  of  any  such  steadying  of  the  markets  as 
of  goods  in  1920  than  in  19 19,  yet  its    should  restore  free  purchasing  and  initiate 


SOME  of  the  company  reports  for  1920 
were  equally  impressive.  The  leather 
industry  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
face  the  "consumers'  strike,"  and  the 
$73,000,000  Central  Leather  Company  re- 
ported for  the  last  calendar 
Losses 
from  the 
Business 
of  1920 


The 
Present 
Business 
Situation 


profits  were  $586,000  smaller.  One  of  the 
largest  "mail-order"  houses  in  the  retail 
trade,  though  its  sales  last  year  increased 
$2,409,000,  reported  a  total  loss  of 
$7,855,000  in  1920  as  against  a  profit  of 
,094,000  in  1919. 


actual  trade  revival  was  bound  to  rest  on 
completion  of  readjustment  in  the  field  of 
credit.  Once  that  should  be  effected,  the 
business  community  was  likely  to  see  light 
ahead.  Markets  were  not  left  without 
knowledge  as  to  how  this  necessary  read- 


In  the  textile  industry  especially,  the  justment  was  proceeding,  and  this  knowl- 
mills  presented  to  their  work-people  the  edge  is  of  a  highly  reassuring  character, 
necessary  alternative  of  a  shut-down  of    Between  the  high  point  of  credit  expan- 


production  or  a  lowering  of  wages,  and 
an  average  wage-cut  of  22^  per  cent 
was  the  result.  In  the  matter  of  actual 
employment,  the  official  reports  have 
shown  32  per  cent  decrease  in  numbers  on 


sion  in  November,  1919,  and  the  first 
week  of  March,  1920,  the  rediscounted 
loans  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks 
increased  $269,000,000;  in  the  same  period 
after  last  November  there  was  a  decrease 


the  industrial  pay-rolls  in  New  York  State  of  $475,000,000,  by  far  the  most  rapid 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Meantime  reduction  of  credit  engagements  since  the 
the  fall  in  prices  continued;  in  March  the  Reserve  system  was  established.  The 
Bradstreet  "commodity  average"  re-  ratio  of  the  system's  cash  reserve  to  de- 
ported a  further  decline  of  4  per  cent  in  posits  and  note  circulation,  which  had 
February.     This  was  a  slower  pace  of  declined   almost   continuously  from   the 


reaction  than  the  7  per  cent  of  December 
or  the  13  per  cent  of  November,  but  it 
marked  a  total  continuous  decline  of 
43 >^  per  cent  from  last  year's  highest 


middle  of  1919  to  the  end  of  1920,  ad- 
vanced in  the  first  ten  weeks  of  1921  to 
the  highest  percentage  since  September, 
1 919.     The  Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bank 


and  brought  the  average  to  the  lowest  has  pointed  out  in  its  last  monthly  bulle- 
on  record  since  September,  191 6,  seven  tin  that  the  average  time  required  in 
months  before  the  United  States  went  to    "deflation"  eras  before  the  war,  to  bring 

(Continued  on  page  sg,  following) 


Drawn  by  E.  F.  Ward. 

ARDORS  WHICH  HE  HAD  NEVER  DREAMED  OF  BEGAN  TO  FLAME  FREE  OF  HIS  SOUL. 

—"The  Victim  of  His  Vision,"  page  622. 
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SALUTE    TO    THE    TREES 

BY    HENRY   VAN    DYKE 

Many  a  tree  is  found  in  the  wood 

And  every  tree  for  its  use  is  good: 

Some  for  the  strength  of  the  gnarled  root, 

Some  for  the  sweetness  of  flower  or  fruit; 

Some  for  shelter  against  the  storm, 

And  some  to  keep  the  hearth-stone  warm; 

Some  for  the  roof,  and  some  for  the  beam, 

And  some  for  a  boat  to  breast  the  stream; — 

In  the  wealth  of  the  wood  since  the  world  began 

The  trees  have  offered  their  gifts  to  man. 

But  the  glory  of  trees  is  more  than  their  gifts: 

'Tis  a  beautiful  wonder  of  life  that  lifts. 

From  a  wrinkled  seed  in  an  earth-bound  clod, 

A  column,  an  arch  in  the  temple  of  God, 

A  pillar  of  power,  a  dome  of  delight, 

A  shrine  of  song,  and  a  joy  of  sight ! 

Their  roots  are  the  nurses  of  rivers  in  birth; 

Their  leaves  are  alive  with  the  breath  of  the  earth; 

They  shelter  the  dwellings  of  man;    and  they  bend 

O'er  his  grave  with  the  look  of  a  loving  friend. 

I  have  camped  in  the  whispering  forest  of  pines, 
I  have  slept  in  the  shadow  of  olives  and  vines; 
In  the  knees  of  an  oak,  at  the  foot  of  a  palm 
I  have  found  good  rest  and  slumber's  balm. 
And  now,  when  the  morning  gilds  the  boughs 
Of  the  vaulted  elm  at  the  door  of  my  house, 
I  open  the  window  and  make  salute: 
''God  bless  thy  branches  and  feed  thy  root! 
Thou  hast  lived  before,  live  after  me, 
Thou  ancient,  friendly,  faithful  tree." 
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Shadows  of  power:  the  ministers  of  the  Susuhunan  of  Surakarta  entering  the  kraton  to  attend  a  council. 


THE  EMERALDS  OF  WILHELMINA 

BY   E.   ALEXANDER   POWELL 

Author  of  "Fighting  in  Flanders,"  "The  Army  Behind  the  Army,"  "The  New  Frontiers  of  Freedom,"  etc. 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Author  and  Associates 


N  Singapore  stands  one  of 
the  most  significant  statues 
in  the  world.  From  the 
centre  of  its  sun-scorched 
esplanade  rises  the  bronze 
figure  of  a  youthful,  slen- 
der, clean-cut,  keen-eyed  man,  clad  in 
the  high-collared  coat  and  knee-breeches 
of  a  century  ago,  who,  from  his  lofty 
pedestal,  peers  southward,  beyond  the 
shipping  in  the  busy  harbor,  beyond  the 
palm-fringed  straits,  toward  those  mys- 
terious, alluring  islands  which  ring  the 
Java  Sea.  Though  his  name,  Thomas 
Stamford  Raffles,  doubtless  holds  for  you 
but  scanty  meaning,  and  though  he  died 
when  only  forty-five,  his  last  years  shad- 
owed by  the  ingratitude  of  the  country 
whose  commercial  supremacy  in  the  East 
he  had  secured  and  to  which  he  had  of- 
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fered  a  vast,  new  field  for  colonial  expan- 
sion, he  was  one  of  the  greatest  architects 
of  empire  that  ever  lived,  He  combined 
the  vision  and  administrative  genius  of 
Clive  and  Hastings  with  the  audacity  and 
energy  of  Hawkins  and  Drake.  It  was 
his  dream,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  make 
Java  the  centre  of  an  Eastern  insular  em- 
pire," ruled  "not  only  without  fear  but 
without  reproach";  an  empire  to  consist 
of  that  great  archipelago — Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  the  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  and 
the  lesser  islands — which  sweeps  south- 
ward and  eastward  from  the  Asian  main- 
land to  the  edges  of  Australasia.  Though 
this  splendid  colonial  structure  was 
erected  according  to  the  plans  that  Raffles 
drew,  by  curious  circumstance  the  flag 
that  flies  over  it  to-day  is  not  his  flag, 
not  the  flag  of  England,  for,  instead  of 


The  Emeralds  of  Wilhelmlna 
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being  governed  from  Westminster,  as  he 
had  dreamed,  it  is  governed  from  The 
Hague,  the  ruler  of  its  fifty  miUion  brown 
inhabitants  being  the  stout,  rosy-cheeked 
young  woman  who  dwells  in  the  Palace  of 
Het  Loo. 

Though  in  area  Queen  Wilhelmina's 
colonial  possessions  are  exceeded  by  those 
of  Britain  and  France,  she  is  the  sover- 
eign of  the  second  largest  colonial  empire, 
in  point  of  population,  in  the  world.  But, 
because  it  lies  beyond  the  beaten  paths 
of  tourist  travel,  because  it  has  been  so 
little  advertised  by  plagues  and  famines 
and  rebellions,  and  because  it  has  been  so 
admirably  and  unobtrusively  governed, 
it  has  largely  escaped  public  attention — 
a  fact,  I  imagine,  with  which  the  Dutch 
are  not  ill-pleased.  Did  you  realize,  I 
wonder,  that  the  Insulinde,  as  Nether- 
lands India  is  sometimes  called,  is  as 
large,  or  very  nearly  as  large,  as  all  that 
portion  of  the  United  States  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi?  Did  you  know  that  in 
the  third  largest  island  of  the  archipelago, 
Sumatra,  the  State  of  California  could  be 
set  down  and  still  leave  a  comfortable 
margin  all  around?  Or  that  the  fugitive 
from  justice  who  turns  the  prow  of  his 
canoe  westward  from  New  Guinea  must 
sail  as  far  as  from  Vancouver  to  Yoko- 
hama before  he  finds  himself  beyond  the 
shadow  of  the  Dutch  flag  and  the  arm  of 
Dutch  law  ? 

Until  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  European  trade  with  the  Far 
East  was  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  two  Iberian  nations 
alone  possessed  the  secret  of  the  routes  to 
the.  East,  which  they  guarded  with  jealous 
care.  In  1492  Columbus,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Khan  of 
Tartary,  whose  power  and  wealth  had 
become  legendary  in  Europe  through  the 
tales  of  Marco  Polo  and  other  overland 
travellers,  sailed  westward  from  Cadiz  in 
search  of  Asia,  discovering  the  islands 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  West  In- 
dies. Five  years  later  a  Portuguese  sea- 
adventurer,  Vasco  da  Gama,  turned  the 
prow  of  his  caravel  south  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  skirted  the  coast  of  Africa, 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  crossed 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  dropped  his  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Calicut — the  first  Euro- 


pean to  reach  the  beckoning  East  by  sea. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Portuguese 
were  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  knew 
the  way  to  the  East,  and  their  secret  gave 
them  a  monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade. 
Lisbon  became  the  richest  port  of  Europe. 
Portugal  was  mistress  of  the  seas.  But  in 
1 5 19  another  Portuguese  seafarer,  Her- 
nando de  Maghallanes — we  call  him  Fer- 
dinand Magellan — who,  resenting  his 
treatment  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  had 
shifted  his  allegiance  to  Spain,  sailed 
southwestward  across  the  Atlantic, 
rounded  the  southern  extremity  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  straits  which  bear  his  name, 
crossed  the  unknown  Pacific,  and  raised 
the  flag  of  Spain  over  the  islands  which 
came  in  time  to  be  called  the  Philippines. 
Spain  had  reached  the  Indies  by  sailing 
west,  as  Portugal  had  reached  them  by 
sailing  east.  Though  the  fabulous  wealth 
of  the  lands  thus  discovered  was  dis- 
cussed around  every  council  table  and 
camp-fire  in  Europe,  the  routes  by  which 
that  wealth  might  be  attained  were 
guarded  by  Portugal  and  Spain  as  secrets 
of  state.  The  charts  showing  the  routes 
were  not  intrusted  to  the  captains  of 
vessels  in  the  Eastern  trade  until  the 
moment  of  departure,  and  they  were 
taken  up  immediately  upon  their  return; 
the  silence  of  officers  and  crews  was  in- 
sured by  every  oath  that  the  church  could 
frame  and  every  penalty  that  the  state 
could  devise.  For  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century,  indeed,  the  two  Iberian 
nations  succeeded  in  keeping  the  secret 
of  the  sea  roads  to  the  East,  their  be- 
trayal being  punishable  by  death.  In 
1580,  however,  the  English  freebooter, 
Francis  Drake,  nicknamed  "The  Master 
Thief  of  the  Unknown  World,"  duplicated 
the  voyage  of  Magellan's  expedition  of 
threescore  years  before,  thus  discovering 
the  route  to  the  Indies  used  by  Spain. 

At  this  period  the  Dutch,  "the  wag- 
goners of  the  sea,"  possessed,  as  middle- 
men, a  large  interest  in  the  spice  trade, 
for  the  Portuguese,  having  no  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  markets  of  northern  Europe, 
had  made  a  practice  of  sending  their 
Eastern  merchandise  to  the  Netherlands 
in  Dutch  bottoms  for  distribution  by  way 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  enormous  carrying  trade  of  Hol- 
land was  wholly  dependent  upon  Lisbon. 
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But  when  Spain  unceremoniously  an- 
nexed Portugal  in  1580,  the  first  act  of 
Phihp,  upon  becoming  master  of  Lisbon, 
was  to  close  the  Tagus  to  the  Dutch,  his 
one-time  subjects,  who  had  revolted 
eight  years  before.  As  a  result  of  the 
revenge  thus  taken  by  the  Spanish  tyrant, 
the  Dutch  were  faced  by  the  necessity  of 
themselves  going  in  quest  of  the  Indies  if 
their  flag  was  not  to  disappear  from  the 
seas.  Their  opportunity  came  a  dozen 
years  later  when  a  venturesome  Hol- 
lander, Cornelius  Houtman,  who  was 
risking  imprisonment  and  even  death  by 
trading  surreptitiously  in  the  forbidden 
city  on  the  Tagus,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
through  bribery  a  copy  of  one  of  the  secret 
charts.  The  Spanish  authorities  scarcely 
coul(i  have  been  aware  that  he  had 
learned  a  secret  of  such  immense  impor- 
tance, or  his  silence  would  have  been  in- 
sured by  the  headsman.  As  it  was,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  for  illegal  trading, 
where  he  was  held  for  heavy  ransom.  But 
he  managed  to  get  word  to  Amsterdam  of 
the  priceless  information  which  had  come 
into  his  possession,  whereupon  the  mer- 
chants of  that  city  promptly  formed  a 
syndicate,  subscribed  the  money  for  his 
ransom,  and  obtained  his  release.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn to  Holland  there  was  organized  the 
Company  of  Distant  Lands,  a  title  as 
vague,  grandiose,  and  alluring  as  the  plans 
of  those  who  founded  it.  In  1595,  then, 
nearly  a  century  after  da  Gama  had 
shown  the  way,  four  caravels  under  the 
command  of  Houtman,  the  banner  of  the 
Netherlands  flaunting  from  their  tower- 
ing sterns,  sailed  grandly  out  of  the  Texel, 
slipped  past  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of 
Dover,  sped  southward  before  the  trades, 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  laid 
their  course  across  the  Indian  Ocean  for 
the  Spice  Islands.  When  the  adventurers 
returned,  two  years  later,  they  brought 
back  tales  of  islands  richer  than  anything 
of  which  the  Dutch  burghers  had  ever 
dreamed,  and  produced  cargoes  of  Eastern 
merchandise  to  back  their  stories  up. 

The  return  of  Houtman's  expedition 
was  the  signal  for  a  great  outburst  of 
commercial  enterprise  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, seekers  after  fortune  or  adventure 
flocking  to  the  Indies  as,  centuries  later, 
other  fortune-seekers,  other  adventurers, 


flocked  to  the  gold-diggings  of  the  Sierras, 
the  Yukon,  and  the  Rand.  On  those  dis- 
tant seas,  however,  the  adventurers  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  law,  the  same 
lawless  conditions  prevailing  in  the  In- 
dies at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  characterized  Californian 
life  in  the  days  of  '49.  The  Dutch  warred 
on  the  natives  and  on  the  Portuguese, 
and,  when  there  was  no  one  else  to  offer 
them  resistance,  they  fought  among 
themselves.  By  1602  conditions  had  be- 
come so  intolerable  that  the  government 
of  Holland,  in  order  to  tranquillize  the 
Indies,  and  to  stabilize  the  spice  market 
at  home,  decided  to  amalgamate  the 
various  trading  enterprises  into  one  great 
corporation,  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  was  authorized  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  government  in  those  re- 
mote seas  and  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Spain.  When  Philip  shut  the 
Dutch  out  of  Lisbon  he  made  a  formi- 
dable enemy  for  himself,  for,  though  the 
burghers  went  to  the  East  primarily  in 
order  to  save  their  commerce  from  ex- 
tinction, they  were  animated  in  a  scarcely 
less  degree  by  a  determination  to  even 
their  score  with  Spain. 

The  history  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  is  not  a  savory  one.  It  was  a 
powerful  instrument  for  extracting  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  and,  so  long  as  the 
wealth  was  forthcoming,  the  stockholders 
at  home  in  Holland  did  not  inquire  too 
closely  as  to  how  the  instrument  was 
used.  The  story  of  the  company  from 
its  formation  in  1602  until  its  dissolution 
nearly  two  centuries  later  is  a  record  of 
intrigue,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  It 
exercised  virtually  sovereign  powers.  It 
made  and  enforced  its  own  laws,  it  main- 
tained its  own  fleet  and  army,  it  nego- 
tiated treaties  with  Japan  and  China,  it 
dethroned  sultans  and  rajahs,  it  estab- 
lished trading-posts  and  factories  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
del,  and  in  Bengal;  it  waged  war  against 
the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
English  in  turn.  When  at  the  summit 
of  its  power,  in  1669,  the  company  pos- 
sessed forty  war-ships  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  merchantmen,  maintained  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  paid  a 
forty  per  cent  dividend. 


The  volcano  of  Bromo,  Eastern  Java,  in  eruption. 


Meanwhile  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Dutch  Company,  the  English  East  India 
Company,  had  arisen,  but  the  accession 
of  a  Dutchman,  William,  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, to  the  throne  of  England  in  1688 
turned  the  rivals  into  allies,  the  trade  of 
the  eastern  seas  being  divided  between 
them.  But  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  came  another 


change  in  the  status  quo,  for  the  Dutch, 
by  allying  themselves  with  the  French, 
became  the  enemies  of  England.  By  this 
time  Great  Britain  had  become  the 
greatest  sea  power  in  the  world,  so  that 
within  a  few  months  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  1795  the  British  flag  had 
replaced  that  of  the  Netherlands  over 
Ceylon,  Malacca,  and  other  stations  on 
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the  highway  to  the  InsuKnde.  When  the  not  actually  ending,  British  trade  east  of 
Netherlands  were  annexed  to  the  French  Malacca.  But  Raffles,  recognizing  the 
Empire  by  Napoleon  in  1810  the  British  menace  to  British  interests,  defeated  the 
seized  the  excuse  thus  provided  to  occupy  Dutch  scheme  in  January,  1819,  by  a 
Java,  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  the  bril-  sudden  coup  d'etat,  when  he  seized  the 
liant  young  Englishman  who  was  then  little  island  at  the  tip  of  the  Malay  Pe- 
the  agent  of  the  British  East  India  Com-  ninsula  which  commands  the  Malacca 
pany  at  Malacca,  in  the  Malay  States,  straits  and  the  entrance  to  the  China 
being  sent  to  Java  as  lieutenant-governor,  seas,  and  founded  Singapore,  thereby 
Urgent  as  were  his  appeals  that  Java  giving  Britain  control  of  the  gateway  to 
should  be  retained  by  Britain  as  a  jewel  the  Farther  East  and  ending  forever  the 
in  her  crown  of  empire,  the  readjustment  Dutch  dream  of  making  of  those  waters 
of  the  territories  of  the  great  European  a  mare  clausum — a  Dutch  lake, 
powers  which  was  effected  at  the  Congress  The  thousands  of  islands,  islets,  and 
of  Vienna,  in  181 6,  after  the  fall  of  Napo-  atolls  which  comprise  Netherlands  India 
leon,  resulted  in  the  restoration  to  the  — the  proper  etymological  name  of  the 
Dutch  of  those  islands  of  the  Insulinde,  archipelago  is  Austronesia — are  scattered 
including  Java,  which  the  British  had  over  forty-six  degrees  of  longitude,  on 
seized.  But,  though  Raffles  ruled  in  both  sides  of  the  equator.  Although  in 
Java  for  barely  four  and  a  half  years,  his  point  of  area  Java  holds  only  fifth  place, 
spirit  goes  marching  on,  the  system  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
colonial  government  which  he  instituted  Celebes  being  much  larger,  it  nevertheless 
having  been  continued  by  the  Dutch,  in  contains  three-fourths  of  the  population 
its  main  outlines,  to  this  day.  He  won  and  yields  four-fifths  of  the  produce  of 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  the  entire  archipelago.  Though  scarcely 
powerful  native  princes,  revolutionized  larger  than  Cuba,  it  has  more  inhabitants 
the  entire  legal  system,  revived  the  sys-  than  all  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  from 
tem  of  village  or  communal  government,  Maine  to  Florida,  combined.  This,  added 
reformed  the  land-tenure,  abolished  the  to  the  strategic  importance  of  its  situa- 
abominable  system  of  forcing  the  natives  tion,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  variety  of 
to  deliver  all  their  crops,  and  gave  to  the  its  products,  the  intelligence,  activity, 
Javanese  a  rule  of  honesty,  justice,  and  and  civilization  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
wisdom  with  which,  up  to  that  time,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  colonial 
they  had  not  had  even  a  bowing  ac-  government,  makes  Java  by  far  the  most 
quaintance.  As  a  result  of  the  lessons  important  unit  of  the  Insulinde.  Because 
learned  from  Stamford  Raffles,  the  Dutch  of  its  overwhelming  importance  in  the 
possessions  in  the  East  are  to-day  more  matters  of  position,  products,  and  pop- 
wisely  and  justly  administered  than  those  ulation,  it  is  administered  as  a  distinct 
of  any  other  European  nation.  political  entity,  the  other  portions  of  the 
The  Dutch  had  not  seen  the  last  of  Dutch  Indies  being  officially  designated 
Raffles,  however,  for  in  181 7  he  returned  as  the  Outer  Possessions  or  the  Outposts, 
from  England,  where  he  had  been  Westernmost  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent,  to  take  portant  of  the  Outposts  is  Sumatra,  an 
the  post  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Su-  island  four-fifths  the  size  of  France,  as 
matra,  to  which  the  British  did  not  final-  potentially  rich  in  mineral  and  agricul- 
ly  relinquish  their  claims  until  half  a  cen-  tural  wealth  as  Java,  but  with  a  sparse 
tury  later.  His  administration  of  that  and  intractable  population,  certain  of  the 
great  island  was  characterized  by  the  tribes,  notably  the  Achinese,  who  inhabit 
same  breadth  of  vision,  tact,  and  energy  the  northern  districts,  still  defying  Dutch 
which  had  marked  his  rule  in  Java.  It  was  rule  in  spite  of  the  long  and  costly  series 
during  this  period  that  Raffies  rendered  of  wars  which  have  resulted  from  Hol- 
his  greatest  service  to  the  empire.  The  land's  attempt  to  subjugate  them.  The 
Dutch,  upon  regaining  Java,  attempted  unmapped  interior  of  Sumatra  affords  an 
to  obtain  complete  control  of  all  the  isl-  almost  virgin  field  for  the  explorer,  the 
ands  of  the  archipelago,  which  would  sportsman,  and  the  scientist.  It  has 
have  resulted  in  seriously  hampering,  if  ninety  volcanoes,  twelve  of  which  are  ac- 


A  wayside  market  near  Singaradja  Island  of  Bali,  Dutch  East  Indies. 


tive  (the  world  has  not  forgotten  the 
eruption,  in  1883,  of  Krakatu,  an  island 
volcano  off  the  Sumatran  coast,  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  forty  thousand 
human  lives) ;  the  jungles  of  the  interior 
are  roamed  by  elephants,  tigers,  rhinoce- 
roses, panthers,  and  occasional  orang- 
utans, while  in  the  scattered  villages,  with 
their  straw-thatched,  highly  decorated 
houses,  dwell  barbarous  brown  men  prac- 
tising customs  so  incredibly  eerie  and 
fantastic  that  a  sober  narration  of  them 
is  more  likely  than  not  to  be  greeted  with 
a  shrug  of  amused  disbelief.  One  who 
has  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Sumat- 


ran tribes  finds  it  difficult  to  accept  at 
their  face  value  the  accounts  of  the  cus- 
toms practised  by  the  Bataks  of  Tapanuli, 
for  example,  who,  when  their  relatives 
become  too  old  and  infirm  to  be  of  further 
use,  give  them  a  pious  interment  by  eat- 
ing them.  When  the  local  Doctor  Osiers 
have  decided  that  a  man  has  reached  the 
age  when  his  place  in  the  family  dwelling 
is  preferable  to  his  company,  the  aged 
victim  climbs  a  lemon-tree,  beneath 
which  his  relatives  stand  in  a  circle,  wail- 
ing the  death-song,  the  weird,  monoto- 
nous chant  being  continued  until  the 
condemned  one  summons  the  courage  to 
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Indies  at  Buitenzorg,  Java. 


throw  himself  to  the  ground,  whereupon 
the  members  of  his  family  promptly 
despatch  him  with  clubs,  cut  up  his  body, 
roast  the  meat,  and  eat  it.  Thus  every 
stomach  in  the  tribe  becomes,  in  effect, 
a  sort  of  family  burial-plot.  Then  there 
are  the  Achinese,  whose  women  fre- 
quently marry  when  eight  years  old,  and 
are  considered  as  well  along  in  life  when 
they  reach  their  teens;  and  the  Niassais, 
who  are  in  deadly  fear  of  albino  children 
and  who  kill  all  twins  as  soon  as  they  are 
born.  Or  the  Menangkabaus,  whose 
tribal  government  is  a  matriarchy:  lands, 
houses,  crops,  and  children  belonging 
solely  to  the  wife,  who  may,  and  some- 
times does,  sell  her  husband  as  a  slave  in 
order  to  pay  her  debts. 

Trailing  from  the  eastern  end  of  Jaya 
in  a  twelve-hundred-mile-long  chain,  like 
the  wisps  of  paper  which  form  the  tail  of 
a  kite,  and  separated  by  straits  so  narrow 
that  artillery  can  fire  across  them,  are 
the  Lesser  Sundas — Bali,  noted  for  its 
superb  scenery  and  its  alluring  women; 
Lombok,  the  northernmost  island  whose 
flora  and  fauna  are  Australian;  Sum- 
bawa,  where  the  sandalwood  comes  from ; 
Flores,  whose  inhabitants  consider  the 
earth  so  holy  that  they  will  not  dese- 
crate it  by  digging  wells  or  cultivation; 
Timor,  the  northeastern  half  of  which, 
together  with  Goa  in  India  and  Macao 
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in  China,  forms  the  last  remnant  of  Por- 
tugal's once  enormous  Eastern  empire ; 
Rotti,  Kei,  and  Aroo,  the  great  chain  thus 
formed  linking  New  Guinea,  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,  barring  Australia, 
with  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Of  the  last- 
named  island,  the  entire  western  half  be- 
longs to  Holland,  the  remaining  half  being 
about  equally  divided  between  British 
Papua,  in  the  southeast,  and  in  the  north- 
east the  former  German  colony  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Land,  now  administered  by  Aus- 
tralia under  a  mandate  from  the  League 
of  Nations.  Though  the  population  of 
Dutch  New  Guinea  is  estimated  at  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  the  predilection  of  its 
fuzzy-haired  inhabitants  for  human  flesh 
has  discouraged  the  Dutch  census-takers 

:  from  making  an  accurate  enumeration,  as 
the  Papuan  cannibal  does  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  the  needs  of  science  to  those 

:  of  the  cooking-pot.  Though  New  Guinea 
is  believed  to  be  enormously  rich  in  nat- 
ural resources,  and  has  many  excellent 

■  harbors,  the  Dutch  have  thus  far  only 
nibbled  at  its  edges.  The  secrets  of  its 
mysterious  interior  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured.    The  natives  are  as  degraded  as 

'  any  in  the  world;  their  principal  vocation 
is  hunting  birds  of  paradise,  whose  plumes 
command  high  prices  in  the  European 
markets;  their  chief  avocation  in  recent 
years  has  been  staging  imitation  cannibal 
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feasts  for  the  benefit  of  motion-picture 
expeditions.  But,  unknown  and  unpro- 
ductive as  it  is  at  present,  I  would  stake 
my  life  that  New  Guinea  will  be  a  great 
colony  some  day. 

To  the  west  of  New  Guinea  and  to  the 
south  of  the  Philippines  lie  the  Moluccas 
— Ceram,  Amboin,  Ternate,  Halmehera, 
and  the  rest^the  Spice  Islands  of  the  old- 
time  voyagers,  the  scented  tropic  isles 
of  which  Camoens  sang.  Amboin,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Europeans  have  been 
established  there  for  centuries  on  ac- 
count of  its  trade  in  spices,  is  character- 
ized by  a  much  higher  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion than  the  rest  of  the  Moluccas,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
professing  to  be  Christians.  The  flower 
of  the  colonial  army  is  recruited  from  the 
Amboinese,  who  regard  themselves  not 
as  vassals  of  the  Dutch  but  as  their  allies 
and  equals,  a  distinction  which  they 
emphasize  by  wearing  shoes,  all  other 
native  troops  going  barefoot.  Beyond 
the  Moluccas,  across  the  Banda  Sea, 
sprawls  the  Celebes,  familiar  from  our 
school-days  because  of  its  fantastic  out- 
line, the  plural  form  of  its  name  being  due 
to  the  supposition  of  the  early  explorers 
that  it  was  a  group  of  islands  instead  of 
And    finally,    crossing    Makassar 


one. 


straits,  we  come  to  Borneo,  the  habitat 


of  the  head-hunter  and  the  orang-utan. 
Something  over  three-fifths  of  Borneo  is 
under  the  rule  of  the  Dutch,  but,  as  in 
New  Guinea,  they  have  merely  scratched 
its  surface,  almost  no  attempt  having 
thus  far  been  made  to  exploit  its  enor- 
mous natural  resources.  The  territories 
of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company, 
which  occupy  the  northern  corner  of  the 
island,  and  of  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak, 
on  the  west  coast,  are  under  British  pro- 
tection. Though  Borneo  is  a  treasure- 
house  for  the  naturalist,  the  botanist,  and 
the  ethnologist,  it  owes  its  chief  fame, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  to  a  showman 
from  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  the  late 
Phineas  T.  Barnum,  who  made  its  name 
a  household  word  throughout  Europe  and 
America  as  the  home  of  the  wild  man. 
Thus  I  have  arrayed  for  your  cursory 
inspection  the  congeries  of  curious  and 
colorful  islands  which  constitute  Nether- 
lands India  in  order  that  you  may  com- 
prehend the  problems  of  civilization  and 
administration  which  Holland  has  had  to 
solve  in  those  distant  seas,  and  that  you 
may  better  judge  the  results  which  she 
has  achieved. 

The  Insulinde  has  eight  times  the 
population  and  sixty  times  the  area  of 
the  mother  country,  from  which  it  is 


The  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Goa,  South  Celebes.     In  the  background  a  portion  of  the  royal 

mosque  and  the  palace. 
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separated  by  ten  thousand  miles  of  sea,  those  candidates  who  pass  this  examina- 

yet  the  sovereignty  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  tion  are  certified  to  the  minister  of  the 

is  upheld  among  the  cannibals  of  New  colonies,  who  thereupon  directs  them  to 

Guinea,  the  head-hunters  of  Borneo,  and  report  to  the  governor-general  at  Batavia 

the  savages  of  Achin,  no  less  than  among  and  provides  them  with  funds  for  the 

the  docile  millions  of  Java,  by  less  than  voyage.    Upon  their  arrival  in  the  Indies 

ten  thousand  European  soldiers.    That  a  the  governor-general  appoints  them  to 

territory  so  vast  and  with  so  enormous  a  the  grade  of  controleur  and  tests  their 

population,  should  be  so  admirably  ad-  capacity^by  sending  them  to  difficult  and 

ministered,  everything  considered,  by  so  trying   posts   in    Sumatra,    Borneo,    the 

small  a  number  of  white  men,  is  in  itself  Celebes,  or  New  Guinea,  where  they  must 

proof  of  the  Dutch  genius  for  ruling  sub-  conclusively   prove   their   ability   before 

ject  races.  they  can  hope  for  promotion  to  the  grades 

From  the  day  when  Holland  deter-  of  assistant  resident  and  resident,  and 
mined  to  organize  her  colonial  empire  for  the  relative  comfort  of  official  life  in  Java, 
the  benefit  of  the  natives  themselves,  in-  In  the  Outposts  they  at  once  come  face 
stead  of  exploiting  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  to  face  with  innumerable  difficulties  and 
handful  of  Dutch  traders  and  settlers,  as  responsibilities,  for  the  controleur  is  re- 
she  had  previously  done,  she  has  em-  sponsible,  though  within  narrower  limits 
ployed  in  her  colonial  service  only  thor-  than  the  resident,  for  everything:  jus- 
oughly  trained  officials  of  proved  ability  tice,  police,  agriculture,  education,  public 
and  irreproachable  character.  The  Dutch  works,  the  protection  of  the  natives,  and 
officials  whom  I  met  in  Java  and  the  Out-  the  requirements  of  the  settlers  in  such 
posts  impressed  me,  indeed,  as  being  men  matters  as  labor  and  irrigation.  He  is, 
of  altogether  exceptional  capacity  and  in  short,  an  administrator,  a  police  of- 
attainments,  better  educated  and  quali-  ficial,  a  judge,  a  diplomatist,  and  an  ad- 
fied,  as  a  whole,  than  those  whom  I  have  viser  on  almost  every  subject  connected 
encountered  in  the  British  and  French  with  the  government  of  tropical  depen- 
colonial  possessions.  Since  the  war,  ow-  dencies.  The  officials  in  the  Outposts  are 
ing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  men  of  given  more  authority  and  greater  latitude 
sufficient  caliber  and  experience  to  fill  the  of  action  than  their  colleagues  in  Java, 
minor  posts,  which  are  not  particularly  for  they  have  greater  difficulties  to  cope 
well  paid,  Holland  has  given  employment  with,  while  the  intractability,  if  not  the 
in  her  colonial  service  to  a  considerable  open  hostihty,  of  the  natives  whom  they 
number  of  Germans,  most  of  whom  had  are  called  upon  to  rule  demands  greater 
been  trained  in  colonial  administration  in  tact  and  diplomacy  than  are  required  in 
Germany's  African  and  Pacific  posses-  Java,  where  the  ofiicials  are  inclined  to 
sions,  but  they  are  appointed,  of  course,  become  spoiled  by  their  easy-going  life 
only  to  posts  of  relative  unimportance.  and  the  semiroyal  state  which  they  main- 

Every  year  the  minister  of  the  colonies  tain, 
ascertains  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the        Though    Holland    demands    much    of 

East  Indian  service,  and  every  year  the  those  who  uphold  her  authority  in  the 

Grand  Examination  of  Officials  is  held  Indies,  she  is  generous  in  her  rewards, 

simultaneously   in   The   Hague    and    in  The  governor-general  draws  a  salary  of 

Batavia,  the  results  of  this  examination  seventy  thousand  dollars  together  with 

determining  the  eligibility  of  candidates  liberal  allowances  for  entertaining,  and 

for  admission  to  the  colonial  service  and  is  provided  with  palaces  at  Batavia  and 

the  fitness  of  ofiicials  already  in  the  ser-  Buitenzorg,  while  at  Tjipanas,  on  one  of 

vice  for  promotion.    With  the  exception  the  spurs  of  the  Gedei,  nearly  six  thou- 

of  the  governor-general  and  two  or  three  sand  feet  above  the  sea,  he  has  a  country 

other  high  ofiicials,  who  are  appointed  by  house  set  in  a  great  English  park.    Wher- 

the   crown,   no   official   can   evade   this  ever  he  is  in  residence  he  maintains  a 

examination,  to  pass  which  requires  not  degree  of  state  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 

only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  East  In-  the  sovereign  herself.    The  residents  are 

dian  languages,  politics,  and  customs,  but  paid  from  five  thousand  dollars  to  nine 

real  scholarship  as  well.    The  names  of  thousand    dollars    according     to     their 
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grades;  the  assistant  residents  from  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  controleurs 
from  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars 
to  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 
Though  officials  are  permitted  leaves  of 
absence  only  once  in  ten  years,  those  who 


system  of  administration — European  and 
native.  By  miracles  of  patience,  tact, 
and  diplomacy,  the  Dutch  have  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  in  the  Indies  a 
gigantic  colonial  empire,  which,  however, 
they  could  not  hope  to  hold  by  force  were 
there  to  be  a  concerted  rising  of  the  na- 


State  procession  in  the  kraton  of  the  Sultan  of  Djokjakarta. 


complete  twenty-five  years'  service  in  the 
Insulinde  may  retire  on  half  pay.  Even 
at  such  salaries,  however,  and  in  a  land 
where  living  is  cheap  as  compared  with 
Europe,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
officials  to  save  money,  for  they  are  ex- 
pected to  entertain  lavishly  and  to  live 
in  a  fashion  which  will  impress  the  na- 
tives, who  would  be  quick  to  seize  on  any 
evidence  of  economy  as  a  sign  of  weak- 


ness. 


Netherlands  India  is  ruled  by  a  dual 

*For  much  of  the  information  in  this  article  relative  to 
the  political  administration  of  the  Insulinde,  as  well  as  its 
early  history,  I  am  indebted  to  "Java  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,"  a  valuable  and  interesting  study  by  A.  Cabaton. 


tives.  Realizing  this,  Holland — instead 
of  attempting  to  overawe  the  natives  by  a 
display  of  military  strength,  as  England 
has  done  in  Egypt  and  India  and  France 
in  Algeria  and  Morocco — has  succeeded, 
by  keeping  the  native  princes  on  their 
thrones  and  according  them  a  shadowy 
suzerainty,  in  hoodwinking  the  ignorant 
brown  mass  of  the  people  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  still  governed  by  their  own 
rulers.  Though  at  first  the  princes,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  bitterly  resented  the 
curtailment  of  their  prerogatives  and 
powers,  they  decided  that  they  might 
better    remain    on    their    thrones,    even 
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though  the  powers  remaining  to  them  karta  and  the  Sultan  of  Djokjakarta,  who 
were  merely  nominal,  and  accept  the  are,  however,  despite  their  high-sound- 
titles,  honors,  and  generous  pensions  ing  titles  and  their  dazzHng  courts,  but 
which  the  Dutch  ofifered  them,  than  to  mouthpieces  for  the  Dutch  residents, 
resist  and  be  ruthlessly  crushed.  In  pur-  The  series  of  episodes  which  culminated 
suance  of  this  shrewd  policy,  every  prov-  in  the  Dutch  acquiring  complete  politi- 
ince  in  the  Indies  has  as  its  nominal  head  cal  ascendancy  in  the  Vorstenlanden  form 
a  native  puppet  ruler,  known  as  a  regent,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  signif- 
usually  a  member  of  the  house  which  icant  chapters  in  the  history  of  Dutch 
reigned  in  that  particular  territory  before  rule  in  the  East.  Until  the  last  century 
the  white  man  came.  Though  the  regents  these  territories  were  undivided,  forming 
are  appointed,  paid,  and  at  need  dis-  the  kingdom  of  the  Susuhunan  of  Sura- 
missed  by  the  government,  and  though  karta,  who,  being  threatened  by  a  revolt 
they  are  obliged  to  accept  the  advice  and  of  the  Chinese  who  had  settled  in  his 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Dutch  residents,  dominions,  called  in  the  Dutch  to  aid  him 
they  remain  the  highest  personages  in  in  suppressing  it.  They  came  promptly, 
the  native  world  and  the  intermediaries  helped  to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  so  com- 
through  whom  Holland  transmits  her  pletely  won  the  confidence  of  the  Susu- 
wishes  and  orders  to  the  native  popula-  hunan  that  he  begged  their  arbitration 
tion.  In  order  to  lend  color  to  the  fiction  in  a  dispute  with  one  of  his  brothers,  who 
that  the  natives  are  still  ruled  by  their  had  launched  an  insurrection  in  an  at- 
own  princes,  the  regents  are  provided  tempt  to  place  himself  on  the  throne, 
with  the  means  to  keep  up  considerable  Certain  historians  assert,  and  probably 
ceremony  and  pomp;  they  have  their  with  truth,  that  this  insurrection  was  in- 
opera-bouffe  courts,  their  gorgeously  uni-  stigated  and  encouraged  by  the  Dutch 
formed  body-guards,  their  gilded  car-  themselves,  who  foresaw  that  it  would 
riages  and  golden  parasols,  and  some  of  be  easier  to  subjugate  two  weak  states 
the  more  important  ones  maintain  enor-  than  a  single  strong  one.  In  pursuance 
mous  households.  But,  though  they  pre-  of  this  policy,  they  suggested  that,  in 
side  at  assemblies,  sign  decrees,  and  pos-  order  to  avoid  a  fratricidal  and  bloody 
sess  all  the  other  external  attributes  of  war,  the  kingdom  be  divided,  two-thirds 
power,  in  reality  they  only  go  through  of  it,  with  Surakarta  as  the  capital,  to 
the  motions  of  governing,  for  always  be-  remain  under  the  rule  of  the  Susuhunan; 
hind  their  gorgeous  thrones  sits  a  shrewd  the  remaining  third  to  be  handed  over  to 
and  silent  Dutchman  who  pulls  the  the  pretender,  who  would  assume  the 
strings.  Though  this  system  of  dual  title  of  Sultan  and  establish  his  court  at 
government  has  the  obvious  disadvan-  Djokjakarta.  This  settlement  was  reluc- 
tages  of  being  both  cumbersome  and  ex-  tantly  accepted  by  the  Susuhunan  be- 
pensive,  it  is,  everything  considered,  cause  he  realized  that  he  could  hope  for 
perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been  nothing  better  and  by  his  brother  be- 
devised  to  meet  the  existing  conditions,  cause  he  recognized  that  he  might  do 
for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  much  worse. 

should  the  Dutch  attempt  to  do  away        In  principle,  at  least,  the  Sultan  re- 

with  the  native  princes,  there  would  be  mained  the  vassal  of  the  Susuhunan,  in 

a  revolt  which  would  shake  the  Insulinde  token  of  which  he  paid  him  public  homage 

to  its  foundations  and  would  gravely  im-  once  each  year  at  Ngawen,  near  Djok- 

peril  Dutch  domination  in  the  islands.  Jakarta,   where,   in   the   presence  of   an 

The  most  interesting  examples  of  this  immense   concourse   of  natives,   he  was 

system  of  dual  administration  are  found  obliged  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 

in  the  Vorstenlanden,  or  "Lands  of  the  Susuhunan's  throne  as  a  public  acknowl- 

Princes,"  of  Surakarta  and  Djokjakarta,  edgment  of  his  vassalage.     But  as  the 

in  Middle  Java.     These  two  principali-  years  passed  the  breach  thus  created  be- 

ties,  which  once  comprised  the  great  em-  tween   the   Susuhunan   and   the   Sultan 

pire   of   Mataram,   are   nominally   inde-  showed  signs  of  healing,  which  was  the 

pendent,  being  ostensibly  ruled  by  their  last  thing  desired  by  the  Dutch,  who  be- 

own  princes:    the   Susuhunan  of   Sura-  lieved  in  the  maxim  Divide  ut  imperes. 
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So,  before  the  next  ceremony  of  homage 
came  around,  they  sent  for  the  Sultan, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  humihation  which 
he  incurred  in  kneehng  before  the  Susu- 
hunan,  and  offered  to  provide  him  with 
a  means  of  escaping  this  abasement. 
Their  offer  was  as  simple  as  it  was  in- 
genious— permission  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  a  Dutch  official.  This  was  by  no 
means  as  empty  an  honor  as  it  seemed,  as 
the  Sultan  was  quick  to  recognize,  for  one 
of  the  tenets  of  Holland's  rule  in  the  In- 
dies is  that  no  one  who  wears  the  Dutch 
uniform,  whether  European  or  native, 
shall  impair  the  prestige  of  that  uniform 
by  kneeling  in  homage.  The  Sultan, 
needless  to  say,  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  offered,  and,  when  the  date 
for  the  next  ceremony  fell  due  he  arrived 
at  Ngawen  arrayed  in  the  blue  and  gold 
panoply  of  a  Dutch  official,  but,  instead 
of  prostrating  himself  before  the  Susu- 
hunan  in  the  grovelling  dodok,  he  coolly 
remained  seated,  as  befitted  a  Dutch 
official  and  an  independent  prince. 

The  animosity  thus  ingeniously  re- 
newed between  the  princely  houses  lasted 
for  many  years,  which  was  exactly  what 
the  Dutch  had  foreseen.  But,  though 
the  Susuhunan  and  the  Sultan  had  been 
goaded  into  hating  each  other  with  true 
Oriental  fervor,  they  hated  the  Dutch 
even  more.  In  order  to  divert  this  hos- 
tility toward  themselves  into  safer  chan- 
nels, the  Dutch  evolved  still  another 
scheme,  which  consisted  in  installing  at 
the  court  of  the  Susuhunan,  as  at  that 
of  the  Sultan,  a  counter-irritant  in  the 
person  of  a  rival  prince,  who,  though 
theoretically  a  vassal,  was  in  reality  as 
independent  as  the  titular  ruler.  And,  as 
a  final  touch,  the  Dutch  decreed  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  elaborate  estab- 
lishments of  these  hated  rivals  must  be 
defrayed  from  the  privy  purses  of  the 
Susuhunan  and  the  Sultan.  The  "inde- 
pendent" prince  at  Surakarta  is  known 
as  the  Pangeran  Adipati  Mangku  Negoro; 
the  one  at  Djokjakarta  as  the  Pangeran 
Adipati  Paku  Alam.  Both  of  these 
princes  have  received  military  educations 
in  Holland,  hold  honorary  commissions  in 
the  Dutch  army,  and  wear  the  Dutch 
uniform;  their  handsome  palaces  stand 
in  close  proximity  to  those  of  the  Susu- 
hunan and  the  Sultan,  and  both  are  per- 


mitted to  maintain  small  but  well-drilled 
private  armies,  armed  with  modern  weap- 
ons and  organized  on  European  lines. 
The  "army"  of  Mangku  Negoro  consists 
of  about  a  thousand  men,  and  is  a  far 
more  efficient  fighting  force  than  the  fan- 
tastically uniformed  rabble  maintained 
by  his  suzerain,  the  Susuhunan.  In  cer- 
tain respects  this  arrangement  resembles 
the  plan  which  is  followed  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis,  where,  if  the  appointee 
fails  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements, 
the  appointment  goes  to  an  alternate, 
who  has  been  designated  with  just  such 
a  contingency  in  view.  Both  the  Susu- 
hunan and  the  Sultan  are  perfectly  aware 
that  the  first  sign  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Dutch  on  their  part  would  result  in  their 
being  promptly  dethroned  and  the  "  inde- 
pendent" princes  being  appointed  in  their 
stead.  So,  as  they  like  their  jobs,  which 
are  not  onerous  and  are  well  paid — the 
Susuhunan  receives  an  annual  pension 
from  the  Dutch  Government  of  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  has  in  addition  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  revenues  to  waste  each  year — 
their  conduct  is  marked  by  exemplary 
obedience  and  circumspection. 

I  do  not  except  even  the  gorgeous 
establishments  maintained  by  certain  of 
the  Indian  princes,  when  I  assert  that 
nowhere  in  the  East  can  be  found  courts 
so  fantastic,  colorful,  and  picturesque  as 
those  of  the  Susuhunan  of  Surakarta  and 
the  Sultan  of  Djokjakarta.  The  latter, 
a  thin,  weak-faced,  but  aristocratic-look- 
ing old  gentleman,  unusually  tall  for  a 
Javanese,  who  has  nearly  reached  the 
age  of  fourscore  and  ten,  showed  no 
signs,  in  his  brisk  walk  and  upright  car- 
riage, of  being  worried  by  the  respon- 
sibility of  supporting  the  three  thousand 
wives  and  concubines  in  his  harem,  or  of 
feeling  the  burden  of  the  name  he  bears: 
Sultan  Hamangkoe  Boewoenoe  Senopati 
Sahadin  Panoto  Gomo  Kalif  Patelah 
Kandjeng  VII,  to  which  he  adds  the  titles 
"Ruler  of  the  World"  and  "Spike  of  the 
Universe,"  for  good  measure. 

Djokjakarta,  or  Djokja,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Europeans,  is  set  in  the  middle  of 
a  broad  and  wonderfully  fertile  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  the  slumbering  volcano  of 
Merapi,  whose  occasional  awakenings 
are  marked  by  terrific  earthquakes,  which 
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shake  the  city  to  its  foundations  and  Between  Fort  Vredenburg  and  the 
usually  result  in  wide-spread  destruction  Sultan's  palace  stretches  the  broad 
and  loss  of  life.  It  is  a  city  of  broad,  un-  aloun-aloun,  its  sandy,  sun-baked  ex- 
paved  thoroughfares,  shaded  by  rows  of  pause  broken  only  by  a  splendid  pair 
majestic  waringins,  and  lined,  in  the  Eu-  of  waringin-trees,  clipped  to  resemble  a 
ropean  quarter,  by  handsome  one-story  royal  payong  or  parasol.  In  the  old  days 
houses,  with  white  walls,  green  blinds,  those  desiring  audience  with  the  sover- 
and  Doric  porticos,  in  the  Dutch  colonial  eign  were  compelled  to  wait  under  these 
style,  set  far  back  in  the  midst  of  blazing  trees,  frequently  for  days  and  occasionally 
gardens.  There  are  two  hotels,  one  an  for  weeks,  until  the  ''Spike  of  the  Uni- 
excellently  kept  and  comfortable  estab-  verse"  graciously  condescended  to  re- 
lishment,  as  hotels  go  in  Java;  a  dozen  ceive  them.  Here  also  was  the  place  of 
or  so  large  and  moderately  well-stocked  pubHc  execution.  In  the  bad  old  days 
European  stores,  and  many  small  shops  before  the  white  men  came,  public  exe- 
kept  by  Chinese;  an  imposing  bank  of  cutions  on  the  aloun-aloun  provided 
stone  and  concrete;  and  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  excitement  for  the  people  of 
beautiful  race-courses  that  I  have  ever  Djokjakarta,  who  attended  them  in  great 
seen,  the  spring  race  meeting  at  Djokja  numbers.  The  method  employed  was 
being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  social  characteristic  of  Java:  the  condemned 
events  in  Java.  The  busiest  part  of  the  stood  with  his  forehead  against  a  wall, 
city  is  the  Chinese  quarter,  for,  through-  and  the  executioner  drove  the  point  of  his 
out  the  Insulinde,  commerce,  both  whole-  kris  between  the  vertebrae  at  the  base  of 
sale  and  retail,  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  neck,  severing  the  spinal  cord.  But, 
these  sober,  shrewd,  hard-working  yellow  the  gallows  and  the  rope  have  superseded 
men,  of  whom  there  are  more  than  three  the  wall  and  the  kris  in  Djokjakarta,  just 
three  hundred  thousand  in  Java  alone  as  they  have  superseded  the  age-old  cus- 
and  double  that  number  in  the  archi-  tom  of  hurling  criminals  from  the  top  of 
pelago.  The  control  of  Chinese  immi-  a  high  tower  in  Bokhara  or  of  having  the 
gration  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  gravest  brains  of  the  condemned  stamped  out  by 
problems  which  the  government  of  the  an  elephant,  a  method  of  execution  which 
Indies  has  to  solve.  Beyond  the  Euro-  was  long  the  fashion  in  Burma, 
pean  and  Chinese  quarters,  scattered  But,  though  certain  peculiarly  bar- 
among  the  palms  which  form  a  thick  barous  customs  which  were  practised 
fringe  about  the  town,  are  the  kampongs  under  native  rule  have  been  abolished 
of  the  Javanese  themselves — frail  build-  by  the  Dutch,  I  have  no  intention  of 
ings  of  bamboo,  thatched  with  leaves  or  suggesting  that  life  in  Djokjakarta  has 
grass,  and  usually  huddled  together  in  become  colorless  and  tame.  If  you  will 
clusters  which  are  encircled  by  low  mud  take  the  trouble  to  cross  the  aloun-aloun 
walls.  Standing  well  back  from  the  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  your  attention 
street,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  splen-  will  be  attracted  by  a  row  of  iron-barred 
did  sweep  of  green  plush  lawn,  is  the  cages  built  against  the  kraton  wall. 
Dutch  residency,  a  dignified  building  Should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
whose  classic  lines  reminded  me  of  the  yourself  in  Djokjakarta  on  the  eve  of  a 
houses  built  by  the  Dutch  patroons  along  religious  festival  or  other  holiday,  each 
the  Hudson.  A  few  hundred  yards  away  of  these  cages  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
stands  Fort  Vredenburg,  a  moated,  bas-  full-grown,  snarling  tiger.  For  tiger- 
tioned,  four-square  fortification,  gar-  baiting  remains  one  of  the  favorite  amuse- 
risoned  by  half  a  thousand  Dutch  ar-  ments  of  the  native  princes.  Nowhere 
tillerymen,  whose  guns  frown  menacingly  else,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  save  only  in 
upon  the  native  town  and  the  palace  of  East  Africa,  where  the  Masai  warriors  en- 
the  Sultan.  Though  its  walls  would  circle  a  lion  and  kill  it  with  their  spears, 
crumble  before  modern  artillery  in  half  can  you  witness  a  sport  which  is  its  equal 
an  hour,  it  stands  as  a  visible  symbol  of  for  peril  and  excitement.  On  the  day 
Dutch  authority  and  as  a  warning  to  the  set  for  a  tiger-baiting  the  aloun-aloun  of 
disloyal  that  that  authority  is  backed  by  Djokjakarta  is  crowded  with  spectators, 
cannon.  their  head-kains  and  sarongs  of  batik  in 
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all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  while  from 
a  pavilion  erected  for  the  purpose  the 
Sultan,  surrounded  by  his  glittering 
household  and  the  women  of  his  harem, 
views  the  dangerous  sport  in  safety.  In 
a  cleared  space  before  the  royal  pavilion 
several  hundred  half-naked  Javanese, 
armed  only  with  spears,  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  a  great  circle,  perhaps  ten- 
score  yards  across,  their  spears  pointing 


great  beast  launches  itself  against  the 
levelled  spears.  Sometimes  it  tears  its 
way  through  the  ring  of  flesh  and  steel, 
leaving  behind  it  a  trail  of  terribly 
wounded  spearmen,  and  creating  conster- 
nation among  the  spectators,  who  scatter, 
panic-stricken,  in  every  direction;  but 
more  often  the  spearmen  drive  it  back, 
snarling  and  bleeding,  whereupon,  bewil- 
dered by  the  multitude  of  its  enemies  and 


Body-guard  of  the  Sultan  of  Djokjakarta. 


inward  so  as  to  form  a  human  barricade 
fringed  with  steel.  A  cage  containing  a 
tiger,  which  has  been  trapped  in  the  jungle 
for  the  occasion,  is  rolled  forward  to  the 
circle's  edge.  At  a  signal  from  the  Sultan 
the  door  of  the  cage  is  raised  and  the  great 
striped  cat,  its  yellow  eyes  glaring  ma- 
levolently, its  stiffened  tail  nervously 
sweeping  the  ground,  slips  forth  and 
crouches  expectantly  in  the  centre  of  the 
extemporized  arena.  Occasionally,  but 
very  occasionally,  the  beast  becomes 
intimidated  at  sight  of  the  waiting  spear- 
men and  the  breathless  throng,  but 
usually  it  is  only  a  matter  of  seconds  be- 
fore things  begin  to  happen.  The  long 
tail  abruptly  becomes  rigid,  the  muscles 
bunch  themselves  like  coiled  springs  be- 
neath the  tawny  skin,  the  sullen  snarling 
changes  to  a  deep-throated  roar,  and  the 


maddened  by  the  pain  of  its  wounds,  it 
hurls  itself  against  another  segment  of  the 
steel-tipped  cordon.  After  a  time,  baffled 
in  its  attempts  to  escape,  the  tiger  re- 
treats to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  where  it 
crouches,  snarling.  Then,  at  another  sig- 
nal from  the  Sultan,  the  spearmen  begin 
to  close  in.  Smaller  and  smaller  grows  the 
circle,  closer  and  closer  come  the  advanc- 
ing spear-points  .  .  .  then  a  hoarse  roar 
of  fury,  a  spring  too  rapid  for  the  eye  to 
follow,  a  wild  riot  of  brown  bodies,  ghs- 
tening  with  sweat,  and  spear-hafts  rising 
and  falling  above  a  sea  of  turbaned  heads, 
as  the  blades  are  vindictively  driven 
home  .  .  .  again  .  .  .  again  .  .  .  yet 
again  .  .  .  into  the  great  black-and-yel- 
low  carcass,  which  now  lies  inanimate 
upon  the  sand  in  a  pool  of  crimson. 
Like  all  the  palaces  of  Asiatic  rulers, 
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the  kraton  of  the  Sultan  of  Djokjakarta 
is  really  a  royal  city  in  the  heart  of  his 
capital.  It  consists  of  a  vast  congeries  of 
palaces,  barracks,  stables,  pagodas,  tem- 
ples, offices,  courtyards,  corridors,  alleys, 
and  bazaars,  containing  upward  of  fif- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  the  whole  en- 
circled by  a  high  wall  four  miles  in  length. 
Everything  that  the  sovereign  can  re- 
quire, every  necessity  and  luxury  of  life, 
every  adjunct  of  pleasure,  is  assembled 
within  the  kraton,  which  the  Sultan 
rarely  leaves  save  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony, when  he  appears  in  state,  sur- 
rounded by  an  Arabian  Nights  court,  and 
guarded — curious  contrast ! — by  a  squad- 
ron of  exceedingly  businesslike-looking 
Dutch  cavalry. 

The  first  impression  of  the  foreigner 
w^ho  succeeds  in  gaining  admission  to  the 
inner  precincts  of  the  kraton  is  of  taw- 
driness  and  dilapidation.  Half-naked 
soldiers  of  the,  royal  body-guard,  armed 
with  ten-foot  pikes  and  clad  only  in  bag- 
gy, scarlet  breeches  and  brimless  caps  of 
black  leather,  shaped  like  inverted  flower- 
pots, lounge  beside  the  gateway  giving 
access  to  the  Sultan's  quarters  o;  snore 
blissfully  while  stretched  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wall.  The  ''Ruler  of  the  World," 
receives  his  visitors — who,  if  they  are  for- 
eigners, must  always  be  accompanied  by 
an  official  of  the  Dutch  residency  or  by  the 
resident  himself — in  the  pringitan,  or  hall 
of  audience,  an  immense,  marble-floored 
chamber,  supported  by  many  marble  col- 
umns and  open  on  three  sides,  the  fourth 
communicating  with  the  royal  apart- 
ments, to  which  Europeans  are  never  ad- 
mitted. At  the  rear  of  the  pringitan  are  a 
number  of  ornate  state  beds,  hung  with 
scarlet  and  heavily  gilded,  which  are  evi- 
dently placed  there  for  purposes  of  dis- 
play, as  they  show  no  evidences  of  having 
been  slept  in.  Close  by  is  a  large  glass 
case  containing  specimens  of  the  taxider- 
mist's art,  including  a  number  of  badly 
moth-eaten  birds  of  paradise.  On  the 
walls  I  noticed  a  steel-engraving  of  Na- 
poleon crossing  the  Alps,  a  number  of 
English  sporting-prints  depicting  coach- 
ing and  hunting  scenes,  and  three  out- 
rageously bad  chromos  of  the  Dutch  royal 
family. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  resident, 
who  had  notified  the  authorities  of  the 


royal  household  in  advance  of  our  visit, 
we  found  that  a  series  of  Javanese  dances 
had  been  arranged  in  our  honor.  Now 
Javanese  dancing  is  about  as  exciting  as 
German  grand  opera,  and,  like  the  latter, 
one  has  to  understand  it  to  appreciate  it. 
Personally,  I  would  have  preferred  to 
wander  about  the  kraton,  but  court 
etiquette  demanded  that  I  should  sit 
upon  a  hard  and  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able chair  throughout  a  long  and  humid 
morning,  with  the  thermometer  register- 
ing one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade,  and 
watch  a  number  of  anaemic  and  dissipated- 
looking  youths,  who  composed  the  royal 
ballet,  go  through  an  interminable  serier 
of  postures  and  leisurely  gestures  to  the 
monotonous  music  of  a  gamelan,  or  na- 
tive orchestra.  Those  who  have  gained 
their  ideas  of  Javanese  dancing  from  the 
performances  of  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Flor- 
ence O'Denishawn  have  disappointment 
in  store  for  them  when  they  go  to  Java. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  far  less  interested 
in  the  dancers  than  in  their  audience, 
which  consisted  of  several  hundred  wo- 
men of  the  harem,  clad  in  garments  of 
the  most  beautiful  colors,  who  watched 
the  proceedings  from  the  semiobscurity 
of  the  pringitan.  I  cannot  be  certain,  be- 
cause the  light  was  poor  and  their  faces 
were  in  the  shadow,  but  I  think  that 
there  were  several  extremely  good-looking 
girls  among  them.  There  was  one  in 
particular  that  I  remember — a  slender, 
willowy  thing  with  great  quantities  of 
blue-black  hair  and  an  apricot-colored 
skin.  Her  orange  sarong  was  wrapped 
about  her  so  tightly  that  she  might  as 
well  have  been  wearing  a  wet  silk  bathing- 
suit.  Whenever  she  caught  my  eye  she 
smiled.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
more  of  her.  But  etiquette  and  a  sentry 
armed  with  a  large  scimitar  prevented. 

Conditions  at  Surakarta  —  usually 
called  Solo  for  short — are  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  those  at  Djokjakarta:  the 
same  puppet  ruler,  who  is  called  Susu- 
hunan  instead  of  Sultan,  the  same  sort 
of  court  life,  the  same  fantastic  costumes, 
a  Dutch  resident,  a  Dutch  fort,  and  a 
Dutch  garrison.  But  the  kraton  of  the 
Susuhunan  is  far  better  kept  than  that  of 
his  fellow  ruler  at  Djokja,  and  shows 
more  evidences  of  Europeanization.  The 
troopers  of  the  royal  body-guard  were 
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smart,  soldierly-looking  fellows  in  well- 
cut  uniforms  of  European  pattern,  to 
which  a  distinctly  Eastern  touch  was 
lent,  however,  by  their  steel  helmets, 
scimitars,  shoulder-guards  of  chain  mail, 
and  leathern  shields  with  brass  bosses. 
The  stables,  which  contained  several  hun- 
dred fine  Australian  horses  and  a  number 
of  beautiful  Sumbawan  ponies,  together 
with  a  score  or  more  gilt  carriages  of 


their  teens.  They  wore  sarongs  of  the 
most  exquisite  colors — purple,  heliotrope, 
violet,  rose,  geranium,  blue,  lemftn,  burnt- 
orange,  and  they  floated  over  the  marble 
floor  of  the  great  hall  like  enormous 
butterflies.  As  a  special  mark  of  the 
Susuhunan's  favor,  the  performance  con- 
cluded with  a  spear  dance  by  four  princes 
of  the  royal  house — blase,  decadent- 
looking  youths,  who  spend  their  waking 


Major  and  Mrs.  Powell  on  the  upper  terrace  of  the  temple  of  Boro-Boedor,  Middle  Java. 


state,  were  as  immaculately  kept  as  the 
stables  at  Buckingham  Palace.  In  the 
palace  garage  I  was  shown  a  row  of  power- 
ful Fiats,  gleaming  with  fresh  varnish 
and  polished  brass,  and  beside  them,  as 
among  equals,  a  member  of  the  well- 
known  Ford  family  of  Detroit,  proudly 
bearing  on  its  panels  the  ornate  arms  of 
the  Susuhunan.  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
encountered  an  old  friend  who  had  mar- 
ried into  royalty. 

As  though  we  had  not  seen  enough 
dancing  at  Djokja,  I  found  that  they 
had  arranged  another  performance  for 
us  in  the  kraton  at  Surakarta.  This  time, 
however,  the  dancers  were  girls,  most  of 
them  only  ten  or  twelve  years  old  and 
none  of  them  more  than  half-way  through 
Vol.  LXIX.— 34 


hours,  so  the  Dutch  official  who  acted  as 
my  cicerone  told  me,  in  dancing,  opium- 
smoking,  and  cock-fighting,  virtually 
their  only  companions  being  the  women 
of  the  harem.  If  the  Dutch  Government 
does  not  actively  encourage  dissipation 
and  debauchery  among  the  native  princes, 
neither  does  it  take  any  steps  to  discour- 
age it,  the  idea  being,  I  imagine,  that 
Holland's  administrative  problems  in  the 
Vorstenlanden  would  be  greatly  simplified 
were  the  reigning  families  to  die  out.  The 
princes,  who  were  armed  with  javelins 
and  krises,  performed  for  our  benefit  a 
Terpsichorean  version  of  one  of  the  tales 
of  Javanese  mythology.  The  dance  was 
characterized  by  the  utmost  deliberation 
of  movement,  the  dancers  holding  certain 
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postures  for  several  seconds  at  a  time, 
reminding  me,  in  their  rigid  self-con- 
sciousness, of  the  "  Hving  pictures,"  which 
were  so  popular  in  America  twenty  years 
ago.  All  of  the  dancers  were  of  the  blood 
royal  and  one,  I  was  told,  was  in  the 
direct  line  of  succession.  Judging  from 
the  vacuity  of  his  expression,  the  Dutch 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
mastery  in  Surakarta  should  he  come  to 
the  throne.  But  the  Dutch  officials  take 
no  chances  with  the  intrigue-loving 
native  princes:  they  keep  them  under 
close  surveillance  at  all  times.  It  is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  of  Christian  govern- 
ments ruling  peoples  of  alien  race  and  re- 
ligion that  methods  of  revolt  are  not  al- 
ways visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  even 
the  Dutch  Intelligence  Service,  efficient 
as  it  is,  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  is 
going  on  in  the  forbidden  quarters  of  the 
kratons.  Potential  disloyalty  is  neutral- 
ized, therefore,  by  a  discreet  display  of 
force.  Throughout  the  performance  in 
the  palace  a  Dutch  trooper  in  field  gray, 
bandoHers  stuffed  with  cartridges  fes- 
tooned across  his  chest  and  a  carbine 
tucked  under  his  arm,  paced  slowly  up 
and  down — an  ever-present  symbol  of 
Dutch  power  —  watching  the  dancing 
princes  with  a  sardonic  eye.  It  is  true 
that  Holland  rules  in  the  Indies  with  a 
velvet  glove,  but  she  does  not  fail  to  let 
her  subjects  know  that  within  the  glove 
is  a  steel  hand. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
however,  I  should  say  that  the  outstand- 
ing characteristic  of  Dutch  colonial  rule 
is  the  extraordinary  tact  which  the  of- 
ficials display  in  dealing  with  the  native 
rulers,  many  of  whom  are  sullen  and  sus- 
picious if  not  openly  hostile.  In  Borneo, 
the  Celebes,  Bah,  Banka,  and  Java  I  had 
opportunities  to  observe  the  attitude  of 
the  residents  and  controleurs  toward  the 
regents  and  other  native  officials  of  their 
districts.  In  every  case  I  was  impressed 
by  their  paternal  interest,  their  friend- 
liness, their  quiet  tact,  and  their  entire 
lack  of  haughtiness  or  arrogance.  The 
best  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  an  unfriendly  native  ruler 
by  the  exercise  of  diplomacy  came  to  my 
attention  in  Goa,  one  of  the  native  king- 
doms of  the  Celebes.  There  are  no  rail- 
ways in  the  Celebes,  so,  some  years  ago, 
the  Dutch  decided  to  enlist  the  assistance 


of  the  native  rulers  in  constructing  a  sys- 
tem of  roads  in  order  to  open  up  the  in- 
terior of  the  island.  But  they  met  with 
profound  indifference  when  they  outlined 
their  scheme  to  the  King  of  Goa,  the 
most  powerful  ruler  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island.  The  King  had  no  use  for 
roads,  first,  because  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  go  abroad  he  rode  on  horseback 
or  was  carried  in  a  palanquin  over  the 
narrow  trails  through  the  jungle,  and 
secondly,  because  roads  would  inevitably 
bring  more  Europeans  into  his  dominions. 
The  Dutch  realized  that  were  they  to 
attempt  to  build  a  road  across  Goa  by 
forced  labor  a  native  revolt  might  well 
result,  for  Marshal  Daendels,  "the  Iron 
Marshal,"  who  ruled  the  Indies  under 
Napoleon,  made  the  corvee  a  synonym 
for  cruelty  and  oppression  when  he  util- 
ized it  in  order  to  obtain  laborers  for  the 
construction  of  the  splendid  eight-hun- 
dred-mile-long highway  which  extends 
from  one  end  of  Java  to  the  other.  Each 
dessa^  or  district,  through  which  it  ran 
was  forced  to  construct,  within  an  allotted 
period,  a  certain  portion  of  the  road,  the 
natives  working  without  pay  while  their 
crops  rotted  in  the  fields  and  their  families 
starved.  Daendels  gave  orders  that  if  a 
dessa  did  not  complete  its  section  of  the 
road  within  the  allotted  time  the  chiefs 
of  the  district  would  be  hung.  But  the 
governor  of  the  Celebes  had  been  trained 
in  a  different  school  from  the  Iron  Mar- 
shal. So,  instead  of  attempting  to  build 
his  roads  by  forced  labor,  he  sent  to  Ba- 
tavia  for  a  fine  European  horse  and  a  lux- 
urious, gaudily  painted  carriage,  which  he 
presented  to  the  King  as  a  token  of  the 
government's  esteem.  Now  the  King  of 
Goa,  as  the  Dutch  were  perfectly  aware, 
had  about  as  much  use  for  a  horse  and 
carriage  in  his  roadless  dominions  as  a 
Bedouin  of  the  Sahara  has  for  a  sailboat. 
But  the  King  did  exactly  what  the  gover- 
nor anticipated  that  he  would  do:  he 
promptly  ordered  his  subjects  to  con- 
struct a  highway  from  his  capital  to 
Makassar,  on  the  coast,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
new  possessions.  After  some  years,  how- 
ever, the  road  began  to  fall  into  disrepair, 
but  as  the  novelty  of  the  horse  and  car- 
riage had  by  this  time  worn  off  the  King 
declined  to  take  any  measures  toward  its 
improvement.    So  the  governor  again  had 
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recourse  to  diplomacy,  this  time  present- 
ing his  Goanese  Majesty  with  a  motor- 
car, gorgeous  in  scarlet  paint  and  shining 
brass,  and,  in  order  that  the  King  might 
be  brought  to  reahze  that  the  roads  were 
not  in  a  condition  conducive  to  comforta- 
ble motoring,  a  Dutch  official  took  him 
for  his  first  motor  ride.  That  ride  jolted 
the  memory  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
dusky  monarch,  for  the  next  day  hun- 
dreds of  native  laborers  were  summoned 
from  their  kampongs  to  put  the  road  in 
good  repair.  And,  as  the  King  quickly 
acquired  a  taste  for  speeding,  it  has  re- 
mained in  good  repair  ever  since.  I  re- 
late this  incident,  not  because  it  is  in  it- 
self of  any  importance,  but  because  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  methods  which 
the  Dutch  officials  use  in  dealing  with 
recalcitrant  or  stubborn  native  rulers. 
Ever  since  the  Dipo  Negoro  rebellion  of 
1825,  which  was  caused  by  the  insQlting 
behavior  of  an  incompetent  and  tactless 
resident  toward  a  native  prince,  to  sup- 
press which  cost  five  years  of  warfare 
and  the  lives  of  fifteen  thousand  soldiers, 
the  Dutch  Government  has  come  more 
and  more  to  realize  that  most  of  the  dis- 
affection and  revolts  in  their  Eastern 
possessions  have  been  directly  traceable 
to  tactlessness  on  the  part  of  Dutch 
officials,  who  either  ignored  or  were  in- 


different to  the  customs,  traditions,  and 
susceptibilities  of  the  natives.  It  is  the 
recognition  and  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  has  been  primarily  responsible 
for  the  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity 
which,  in  recent  years,  have  characterized 
the  rule  of  Holland  in  the  Indies.  When 
a  nation  with  a  quarter  the  area  of  New 
York  State,  and  less  than  two-thirds  its 
population,  with  a  small  army  and  no 
navy  worthy  of  the  name,  can  success- 
fully rule  fifty  million  people  of  alien  race 
and  religion,  half  the  world  away,  and 
keep  them  loyal  and  contented,  that 
nation  has,  it  seems  to  me,  a  positive 
genius  for  colonial  administration. 

Some  one  has  described  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  as  a  necklace  of  emeralds 
strung  on  the  equator.  To  those  who 
are  familiar  only  with  colder,  less  gorgeous 
lands,  that  simile  may  sound  unduly 
fanciful,  but  to  those  who  have  seen 
these  great,  rich  islands,  festooned  across 
four  thousand  miles  of  sea,  green  and 
scintillating  under  the  tropic  sun,  the 
description  will  not  appear  as  far-fetched 
as  it  seems.  A  necklace  of  emeralds ! 
The  more  I  ponder  over  that  description 
the  better  I  like  it.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
that  is  what  I  will  entitle  this  article — 
The  Emeralds  of  Wilhelmina. 
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PART   II — Continued 


IV 


IN   GREEN   STREET 


NCERTAIN,  whether  the 
impression  that  Prosper 
Profond  was  dangerous 
should  be  traced  to  his  at- 
tempt to  give  Val  the  May- 
fly filly ;  to  a  remark  of 
Fleur's:  "He's  like  the  hosts  of  Midian — 
he  prowls  and  prowls  around";  to  his 
preposterous  inquiry  of  Jack  Cardigan: 
''What's  the  use  of  keepin'  fit?"  or, 
more  simply,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  or  alien  as  it  was  now  called. 
Certain  that  Annette  was  looking  par- 
ticularly handsome,  and  that  Soames  had 
sold  him  a  Gauguin  and  then  torn  up  the 
cheque,  so  that  Monsieur  Profond  him- 
self had  said:  "I  didn'  get  that  small 
picture  I  bought  from  Mr.  Forsyde." 

However  suspiciously  regarded,  he  still 
frequented  Winifred's  evergreen  little 
house  in  Green  Street,  with  a  good- 
natured  obtuseness  which  no  one  mistook 
for  naivete;  a  word  hardly  applicable  to 
Monsieur  Prosper  Profond.  Winifred 
still  found  him  "amusing,"  and  would 
write  him  little  notes  saying:  " Come  and 
have  a  'jolly'  with  us" — it  was  breath  of 
life  to  her  to  keep  up  with  the  phrases  of 
the  day. 

The  mystery,  with  which  all  felt  him 
to  be  surrounded,  was  due  to  his  having 
done,  seen,  heard,  and  known  everything, 
and  found  nothing  in  it — which  was  un- 
natural. The  English  type  of  disillusion- 
ment was  familiar  enough  to  Winifred, 
who  had  always  moved  in  fashionable 
circles.  It  gave  a  certain  cachet  or  dis- 
tinction, so  that  one  got  something  out 
of  it.  But  to  see  nothing  in  anything, 
not  as  a  pose,  but  because  there  was 
nothing  in  anything,  was  not  English; 
and  that  which  was  not  English  one  could 
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not  help  secretly  feeling  dangerous,  if  not 
precisely  bad  form.  It  was  like  having 
the  mood  which  the  war  had  left,  seated 
— dark,  heavy,  smiling,  indifferent — in 
your  Empire  chair;  it  was  like  listening 
to  that  mood  talking  through  thick  pink 
lips  above  a  little  diabolic  beard.  It  was, 
as  Jack  Cardigan  expressed  it — for  the 
English  character  at  large — "a  bit  too 
thick" — for  if  nothing  was  really  worth 
getting  excited  about,  there  were  always 
games,  and  one  could  make  it  so  I  Even 
Winifred,  ever  a  Forsyte  at  heart,  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  out  of 
such  a  mood  of  disillusionment,  so  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  there,  even  though 
they  all  knew  it  was.  Monsieur  Profond, 
in  fact,  made  the  mood  too  plain,  in  a 
country  which  decently  veiled  such  reali- 
ties. 

When  Fleur,  after  her  hurried  return 
from  Robin  Hill,  came  down  to  dinner 
that  evening,  the  mood  was  standing  at 
the  window  of  Winifred's  little  drawing- 
room,  looking  out  into  Green  Street,  with 
an  air  of  seeing  nothing  in  it.  And  Fleur 
gazed  promptly  into  the  fireplace  with  an 
air  of  seeing  a  fire  which  was  not  there. 

Monsieur  Profond  came  from  the  win- 
dow. He  was  in  full  fig,  with  a  white 
waistcoat  and  a  white  flower  in  his  but- 
tonhole. 

"Well,  Miss  Forsyde,"  he  said,  "I'm 
awful  pleased  to  see  you.  Mr.  Forsyde 
well?  I  was  sayin'  to-day  I  wand  to  see 
him  have  some  pleasure.    He  worries." 

"You  think  so?"  said  Fleur  shortly. 

"Worries,"  repeated  Monsieur  Pro- 
fond, burring  the  r's. 

Fleur  spun  round.  "Shall  I  tell  you," 
she  said,  "what  would  give  him  plea- 
sure?" But  the  words:  "To  hear  that 
you  had  cleared  out"  died  at  the  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  All  his  fine  white  teeth 
were  showing. 
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*'I  was  hearin'  at  the  Club  to-day, 
about  his  old  trouble." 

Fleur  opened  her  eyes.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

Monsieur  Profond  moved  his  sleek 
head  as  if  to  minimize  his  statement. 

''Before  you  were  born,"  he  said; 
''that  small  business." 

Though  conscious  that  he  had  cleverly 
diverted  her  from  his  own  share  in  her 
father's  worry,  Fleur  was  unable  to  with- 
stand a  rush  of  nervous  curiosity.  "Tell 
me  what  you  heard?" 

"Why!"  murmured  Monsieur  Pro- 
fond,  "you  know  all  that." 

"I  expect  I  do,"  said  Fleur.  "But  I 
should  like  to  know  that  you  haven't 
heard  it  all  wrong." 

"His  first  wife,"  murmured  Monsieur 
Profond. 

Choking  back  the  words:  "He  was 
never  married  before " ;  she  said:  "Well, 
what  about  her?" 

"Mr.  George  Forsyde  was  tellin'  me 
about  your  father's  first  wife  marryin' 
his  cousin  Jolyon  afterward.  It  was  a 
small  bit  unpleasant,  I  should  think.  I 
saw  their  boy — nice  boy!" 

Fleur  looked  up.  Monsieur  Profond 
was  swimming,  heavily  diabolical,  before 
her.  That — the  reason  !  With  the  most 
heroic  effort  of  her  life  so  far,  she  man- 
aged to  arrest  that  swimming  figure. 
She  could  not  tell  whether  he  had  noticed. 
And  just  then  Winifred  came  in. 

"Oh!  here  you  both  are  already! 
Imogen  and  I  have  had  the  most  amusing 
afternoon  at  the  Babies'  bazaar." 

"What  babies?"  said  Fleur  mechani- 
cally. 

"The  'Save  the  Babies.'  I  got  such 
a  bargain,  my  dear.  A  piece  of  old  Ar- 
menian work — from  before  the  flood.  I 
want  your  opinion  on  it,  Prosper." 

"Auntie,"  whispered  Fleur  suddenly. 

At  the  tone  in  the  girl's  voice  Winifred 
closed  in  on  her. 

"What's  the  matter?  Aren't  you 
well?" 

Monsieur  Profond  had  withdrawn  into 
the  window,  where  he  was  practically  out 
of  hearing. 

"Auntie,  he  told  me  that  father  has 
been  married  before.  Is  it  true  that  he 
divorced  her,  and  she  married  Jon 
Forsyte's  father  ?  " 


Never  in  all  the  life  of  the  mother  of 
four  little  Darties  had  Winifred  felt  more 
seriously  embarrassed.  Her  niece's  face 
was  so  pale,  her  eyes  so  dark,  her  voice  so 
whispery  and  strained. 

"Your  father  didn't  wish  you  to  hear," 
she  said,  with  all  the  aplomb  she  could 
muster.  "These  things  will  happen. 
I've  often  told  him  he  ought  to  let  you 
know." 

"Oh!"  said  Fleur,  and  that  was  all, 
but  it  made  Winifred  pat  her  shoulder — 
a  firm  little  shoulder,  nice  and  white ! 
She  never  could  help  an  appraising  eye 
and  touch  in  the  matter  of  her  niece,  who  i 
would  have  to  be  married,  of  course- 
though  not  to  that  boy  Jon. 

"  We've  forgotten  all  about  it  years  and 
years  ago,"  she  said  comfortably.  "  Come 
and  have  dinner!"  ' 

"No,  Auntie.  I  don't  feel  very  well. 
May  I  go  up-stairs  ?  "  j 

"My  dear !"  murmured  Winifred,  con- 
cerned; "you're  not  taking  this  to  heart? 
Why,  you  haven't  properly  come  out  yet ! 
That  boy's  a  child!"  , 

"  What  boy  ?  I've  only  got  a  headache. 
But  I  can't  stand  that  man  to-night." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Winifred;  "go  and 
lie  down.  I'll  send  you  some  bromide, 
and  I  shall  talk  to  Prosper  Profond. 
What  business  had  he  to  gossip  ?  Though 
I  must  say  I  think  it's  much  better  you  , 
should  know."  j 

Fleur  smiled.  "Yes,"  she  said,  and 
slipped  from  the  room. 

She  went  up  with  her  head  whirling,  a 
dry  sensation  in  her  throat,  a  fluttered, 
frightened  feeling  in  her  breast.  Never 
in  her  life  as  yet  had  she  suffered  from 
even  momentary  fear  that  she  would  not 
get  what  she  had  set  her  heart  on.  The 
sensations  of  the  afternoon  had  been  full, 
and  poignant,  and  this  gruesome  discov- 
ery coming  on  the  top  of  them  had  really 
made  her  head  ache.  No  wonder  her 
father  had  hidden  that  photograph  so 
secretly  behind  her  own — ashamed  of 
having  kept  it !  But  could  he  hate  Jon's 
mother  and  yet  keep  her  photograph? 
She  pressed  her  hands  over  her  forehead, 
trying  to  see  things  clearly.  Had  they 
told  Jon — ^had  her  visit  to  Robin  Hill 
forced  them  to  tell  him?  Everything 
now  turned  on  that !  She  knew,  they  all 
knew,  except — ^perhaps — Jon ! 
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She  walked  up  and  down,  biting  her  Hp 
and  thinking  desperately  hard.  Jon 
loved  his  mother.  If  they  had  told  him, 
w^hat  would  he  do?  She  could  not  tell. 
But  if  they  had  not  told  him,  should  she 
not — could  she  not  get  him  for  herself — 
get  married  to  him,  before  he  knew? 
She  searched  her  memories  of  Robin  Hill. 
His  mother's  face  so  passive — with  its 
dark  eyes  and  as  if  powdered  hair,  its  re- 
serve, its  smile — baffled  her;  and  his 
father's — kindly,  sunken,  ironic.  In- 
stinctively she  felt  they  would  shrink 
from  telling  Jon,  even  now,  shrink  from 
hurting  him — for  of  course  it  would  hurt 
him  awfully  to  know ! 

Her  aunt  must  be  made  not  to  tell  her 
father  that  she  knew.  So  long  as  neither 
she  herself  nor  Jon  were  supposed  to 
know,  there  was  still  a  chance — freedom 
to  cover  one's  tracks,  and  get  what  her 
heart  was  set  on.  But  she  was  almost 
overwhelmed  by  her  isolation.  Every 
one's  hand  was  against  her — every  one's ! 
.It  was  as  Jon  had  said — he  and  she  just 
wanted  to  live  and  the  past  was  in  their 
way,  a  past  they  hadn't  shared  in,  and 
didn't  understand  !  Oh  !  What  a  shame  ! 
And  suddenly  she  thought  of  June. 
Would  she  help  them?  For  somehow 
June  had  left  on  her  the  impression  that 
she  would  be  sympathetic  with  their  love, 
impatient  of  obstacle.  Then,  instinctive- 
ly, she  thought:  'I  won't  give  anything 
away,  though,  even  to  her.  I  daren't ! 
I  mean  to  have  Jon;    against  them  all.' 

Soup  was  brought  up  to  her,  and  one  of 
Winifred's  pet  headache  cachets.  She 
swallowed  both.  Then  Winifred  herself 
appeared.  Fleur  opened  her  campaign 
with  the  words: 

"You  know.  Auntie,  I  do  wish  people 
wouldn't  think  I'm  in  love  with  that  boy. 
Why,  I've  hardly  seen  him ! " 

Winifred,  though  experienced,  was  not 
^fine!^  She  accepted  the  remark  with 
considerable  relief.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
pleasant  for  the  girl  to  hear  of  the  family 
scandal,  and  she  set  herself  to  minimize 
the  matter,  a  task  for  which  she  was  emi- 
nently qualified,  raised  fashionably  under 
a  comfortable  mother  and  a  father  whose 
nerves  might  not  be  shaken,  and  for  many 
years  the  wife  of  Montague  Dartie.  Her 
description  was  a  masterpiece  of  under- 
statement.    Fleur's  father's  first  wife  had 


been  very  foolish.  There  had  been  a 
young  man  who  had  got  run  over,  and  she 
had  left  Fleur's  father.  Then,  years 
after,  when  it  might  all  have  come  right 
again,  she  had  taken  up  with  their  cousin 
Jolyon;  and,  of  course,  her  father  had 
been  obliged  to  have  a  divorce.  Nobody 
remembered  anything  of  it  now,  except 
just  the  family.  And,  perhaps,  it  had  all 
turned  out  for  the  best;  her  father  had 
Fleur;  and  Jolyon  and  Irene  had  been 
quite  happy,  they  said,  and  their  boy  was 
a  nice  boy.  "  Val  having  Holly,  too,  is  a 
sort  of  plaster,  don't  you  know?  '^  With 
these  soothing  words,  Winifred  patted  her 
niece's  shoulder;  thought:  'She's  a  nice, 
plump  little  thing!'  and  went  back  to 
Prosper  Profond,  who,  in  spite  of  his  indis- 
cretion, was  very  "  amusing  "  this  evening. 

For  some  minutes  after  her  aunt  had 
gone  Fleur  remained  under  influence  of 
bromide  material  and  spiritual.  But 
then  reality  came  back.  Her  aunt  had 
left  out  all  that  mattered — all  the  feeling, 
the  hate,  the  love,  the  unforgivingness  of 
passionate  hearts.  She,  who  knew  so  lit- 
tle of  life,  and  had  touched  only  the  fringe 
of  love,  was  yet  aware  by  instinct  that 
words  have  as  little  relation  to  fact  and 
feeling  as  coin  to  the  bread  it  buys. 
"  Poor  Father ! "  she  thought.  "  Poor  me ! 
Poor  Jon !  But  I  don't  care,  I  mean  to 
have  him ! "  From  the  window  of  her 
darkened  room  she  saw  "  that  man"  issue 
from  the  door  below  and  "prowl"  away. 
If  he  and  her  mother — how  would  that 
affect  her  chance  ?  Surely  it  must  make 
her  father  cling  to  her  more  closely,  so 
that  he  would  consent  in  the  end  to  any- 
thing she  wanted,  or  become  reconciled 
the  sooner  to  what  she  did  without  his 
knowledge. 

She  took  some  earth  from  the  flower- 
box  in  the  window,  and  with  all  her  might 
flung  it  after  that  disappearing  figure.  It 
fell  short,  but  the  action  did  her  good. 

And  a  little  puff  of  air  came  up  from 
Green  Street,  smelling  of  petrol,  not  sweet. 
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PURELY  FORSYTE  AFFAIRS 

SoAMES,  coming  up  to  the  City,  with 
the  intention  of  calling  in  at  Green  Street 
at  the  end  of  his  day  and  taking  Fleur 
back  home  with  him,  suffered  from  rumi- 
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nation.  Sleeping  partner  that  he  was,  he 
seldom  visited  the  City  now,  but  he  still 
had  a  room  of  his  own  at  Cuthcott  King- 
son  &  Forsyte's,  and  one  special  clerk 
and  a  half  assigned  to  the  management  of 
purely  Forsyte  affairs.  They  were  some- 
what in  flux  just  now — an  auspicious  mo- 
ment for  the  disposal  of  house  property. 
And  Soames  was  unloading  the  estates  of 
his  father  and  Uncle  Roger,  and  to  some 
extent  of  his  uncle  Nicholas.  His  shrewd 
and  matter-of-course  probity  in  all  money 
concerns  had  made  him  something  of  an 
autocrat  in  connection  with  these  trusts. 
If  Soames  thought  this  or  thought  that, 
one  had  better  save  oneself  the  bother  of 
thinking  too.  He  guaranteed,  as  it  were, 
irresponsibility  to  numerous  Forsytes  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.  His 
fellow  trustees,  such  as  his  cousins  Roger 
or  Nicholas,  his  cousins-in-law  Tweety- 
man  and  Spender,  or  his  sister  Cicely's 
husband  all  trusted  him;  he  signed  first, 
and  where  he  signed  first  they  signed 
after,  and  nobody  was  a  penny  the  worse. 
Just  now  they  were  all  a  good  many  pen- 
nies the  better,  and  Soames  was  beginning 
to  see  the  close  of  certain  trusts,  except 
for  distribution  of  the  income  from  securi- 
ties as  gilt-edged  as  was  compatible  with 
the  period. 

Passing  the  more  feverish  parts  of  the 
City  toward  the  most  perfect  backwater 
in  London,  he  ruminated.  Money  was 
extraordinarily  tight;  and  morality  ex- 
traordinarily loose  !  The  War  had  done 
it.  Banks  were  not  lending;  people 
"breaking  contracts  all  over  the  place. 
There  was  a  feeling  in  the  air  and  a  look 
on  faces  that  he  did  not  like.  The  coun- 
try seemed  in  for  a  spell  of  gambling  and 
"bankruptcies.  There  was  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that  neither  he  nor  his  trusts 
had  an  investment  which  could  be  affect- 
ed by  anything  less  maniacal  than  na- 
tional repudiation  or  a  levy  on  capital. 
If  Soames  had  faith,  it  was  in  what  he 
called  ''English  common  sense" — or  the 
power  to  have  things,  if  not  one  way  then 
another.  He  might — like  his  father  James 
before  him — say  he  didn't  know  what 
things  were  coming  to,  but  he  never  in  his 
heart  believed  they  were.  If  it  rested 
with  him,  they  wouldn't — and,  after  all, 
he  was  only  an  Englishman  like  any 
other,  so  quietly  tenacious  of  what  he  had 


that  he  knew  he  would  never  really  p^art 
with  it  without  something  more  or  less 
equivalent  in  exchange.  His  mind  was 
essentially  equilibristic  in  material  mat- 
ters, and  his  way  of  putting  the  national 
situation  difficult  to  refute  in  a  world 
composed  of  human  beings.  Take  his 
own  case,  for  example  !  He  was  well  off. 
Did  that  do  anybody  harm  ?  He  did  not 
eat  ten  meals  a  day;  he  ate  no  more  than, 
perhaps  not  so  much  as,  a  poor  man.  He 
spent  no  money  on  vice;  breathed  no  more 
air,  used  no  more  water  to  speak  of  than 
the  mechanic  or  the  porter.  He  certainly 
had  pretty  things  about  him,  but  they 
had  given  employment  in  the  making, 
and  somebody  must  use  them.  He 
bought  pictures,  but  Art  must  be  encour- 
aged. He  was,  in  fact,  an  accidental 
channel  through  which  money  flowed, 
employing  labor.  What  was  there  objec- 
tionable in  that?  In  his  charge  money 
was  in  quicker  and  more  useful  flux  than 
it  would  be  in  charge  of  the  State  and  a 
lot  of  slow-fly  money-sucking  officials. 
And  as  ta  what  he  saved  each  year — it 
was  just  as  much  in  flux  as  what  he  didn't 
save,  going  into  Water  Board  or  Council 
Stocks,  or  something  sound  and  useful. 
The  State  paid  him  no  salary  for  being 
trustee  of  his  own  or  other  people's 
money — he  did  all  that  for  nothing. 
Therein  lay  the  whole  case  against  nation- 
alization— owners  of  private  property 
were  unpaid,  and  yet  had  every  incentive 
to  quicken  up  the  flux.  Under  national- 
ization— just  the  opposite !  In  a  country 
smarting  from  officialism  it  was  felt  that 
he  had  a  strong  case. 

It  particularly  annoyed  him,  entering 
that  backwater  of  perfect  peace,  to  think 
that  a  lot  of  unscrupulous  Trusts  and 
Combinations  had  been  cornering  the 
market  in  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  keeping 
prices  at  an  artificial  height.  Such 
abusers  of  the  individualistic  system 
were  the  ruffians  who  caused  all  the 
trouble,  and  it  was  some  satisfaction  to 
see  them  getting  into  a  stew  at  last  lest 
the  whole  thing  might  come  down  with  a 
run — and  land  them  in  the  soup. 

The  offices  of  Cuthcott  Kingson  & 
Forsyte  occupied  the  ground  and  first 
floors  of  a  house  on  the  right-hand  side; 
and,  ascending  to  his  room,  Soames 
thought:   'Time  we  had  a  coat  of  paint.' 
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His  old  clerk  Gradman  was  seated, 
where  he  always  was,  at  a  huge  bureau 
with  countless  pigeonholes.  Half-the- 
clerk  stood  beside  him,  with  a  broker's 
note  recording  investment  of  the  proceeds 
from  sale  of  the  Bryanston  Square  house, 
in  Roger  Forsyte's  estate.  Soames  took 
it,  and  said: 

''Vancouver  City  Stock.  H'm !  It's 
down  to-day!" 

With  a  sort  of  grating  ingratiation  old 
Gradman  answered  him: 

''Ye-es;  but  everything's  down,  Mr. 
Soames."    And  half-the-clerk  withdrew. 

Soames  skewered  the  document  onto  a 
number  of  other  papers  and  hung  up  his 
hat. 

"I  want  to  look  at  my  Will  and  Mar- 
riage Settlement,  Gradman." 

Old  Gradman,  moving  to  the  limit  of 
his  swivel  chair,  drew  out  two  drafts  from 
the  bottom  left-hand  drawer.  Recover- 
ing his  body,  he  raised  his  grizzle-haired 
face,  very  red  from  stooping. 

"Copies,  Sir." 

Soames  took  them.  It  struck  him 
suddenly  how  like  Gradman  was  to  the 
stout  brindled  yard  dog  they  had  been 
wont  to  keep  on  his  chain  at  The  Shelter, 
till  one  day  Fleur  had  come  and  insisted 
it  should  be  let  loose,  so  that  it  had  at 
once  bitten  the  cook  and  been  destroyed. 
If  you  let  Gradman  off  his  chain,  would 
he  bite  the  cook  ? 

Checking  this  frivolous  fancy,  Soames 
unfolded  his  Marriage  Settlement.  He 
had  not  looked  at  it  for  over  eighteen 
years,  not  since  he  remade  his  Will  when 
his  father  died  and  Fleur  was  born.  He 
wanted  to  see  whether  the  words  ''during 
coverture"  were  in.  Yes,  they  were — 
odd  expression,  when  you  thought  of  it, 
and  derived  perhaps  from  horse-breed- 
ing !  Interest  on  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
(which  he  paid  her  without  deducting 
income  tax)  so  long  as  she  remained  his 
wife,  and  afterward  during  widowhood 
"dum  casta" — old-fashioned  and  rather 
pointed  words,  put  in  to  insure  the  con- 
duct of  Fleur's  mother.  His  Will  made  it 
up  to  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  under  the 
same  conditions.  All  right !  He  returned 
the  copies  to  Gradman,  who  took  them 
without  looking  up,  swung  the  chair,  re- 
stored the  papers  to  their  drawer,  and 
went  on  casting  up. 


"  Gradman  !  I  don't  like  the  condition 
of  the  country;  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
about  without  any  common  sense.  I 
want  to  find  a  way  by  which  I  can  safe- 
guard Miss  Fleur  against  anything  which 
might  arise." 

Gradman  wrote  the  figure  "2"  on  his 
blotting-paper. 

"Ye-es,"  he  said;  "there's  a  nahsty 
spirit." 

"The  ordinary  restraint  against  anti- 
cipation doesn't  meet  the  case." 

"Nao,"  said  Gradman. 

"  Suppose  those  Labor  fellows  come  in, 
or  worse  !  It's  these  people  with  fixed  ideas 
who  are  the  danger.     Look  at  Ireland  !" 

"Ah!"  said  Gradman. 

"Suppose  I  were  to  make  a  settlement 
on  her  at  once  with  myself  as  beneficiary 
for  life,  they  couldn't  take  anything  but 
the  interest  from  me,  unless  of  course 
they  alter  the  law." 

Gradman  moved  his  head  and  smiled. 

"Aoh!"  he  said,  "they  wouldn't  do 
tha-at!" 

"I  don't  know,"  muttered  Soames;  "I 
don't  trust  them." 

"It'll  take  two  years.  Sir,  to  be  valid 
against  death  duties." 

Soames  sniffed.  Two  years  !  He  was 
only  sixty-five ! 

"That's  not  the  point.  Draw  a  form 
of  settlement  that  passes  all  my  property 
to  Miss  Fleur's  children  in  equal  shares, 
with  antecedent  life-interests  first  to  my- 
self and  then  to  her  without  power  of 
anticipation,  and  add  a  clause  that  in  the 
event  of  anything  happening  to  divert 
her  life-interest,  that  interest  passes  to 
the  trustees,  to  apply  for  her  benefit,  in 
their  absolute  discretion." 

Gradman  grated:  "Rather  extreme  at 
your  age.  Sir;   you  lose  control." 

"That's  my  business,"  said  Soames 
sharply. 

Gradman  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
"  Life-interest — anticipation — divert  in- 
terest— absolute  discretion  .  .  .";  and 
said: 

"What  trustees?  There's  young  Mr. 
Kingson,  he's  a  nice  steady  young  fellow." 

"Yes,  he  might  do  for  one.  I  must 
have  three.  There  isn't  a  Forsyte  now 
who  appeals  to  me." 

"Not  young  Mr.  Nicholas?  He's  at 
the  Bar.    We've  given  'im  briefs." 
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"He'll  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire," 
said  Soames. 

A  smile  oozed  out  on  Gradman's  face, 
greasy  with  countless  mutton-chops,  the 
smile  of  a  man  who  sits  all  day. 

"You  can't  expect  it,  at  his  age,  Mr. 

"Why?    What  is  he?    Forty?" 

"  Ye-es,  quite  a  young  fellow." 

"Well,  put  him  in;  but  I  want  some- 
body who'll  take  a  personal  interest. 
There's  no  one  that  I  can  see." 

"What  about  Mr.  Valerius,  now  he's 
come  home?" 

"Val  Dartie?     With  that  father?" 

"We-ell,"  murmured  Gradman,  "he's 
been  dead  seven  years — the  Statute  runs 
against  him." 

"No,"  said  Soames.  "I  don't  like  the 
connection."  He  rose.  Gradman  said 
suddenly: 

"If  they  were  makin'  a  levy  on  capital, 
they  could  come  on  the  trustees,  Sir.  So 
there  you'd  be  just  the  same.  I'd  think 
it  over,  if  I  were  you." 

"That's  true,"  said  Soames,  "I  will. 
What  have  you  done  about  that  dilapida- 
tion notice  in  Vere  Street?" 

"I  'aven't  served  it  yet.  The  party's 
very  old.  She  won't  want  to  go  out  at 
her  age." 

"I  don't  know.  This  spirit  of  unrest 
touches  every  one." 

"Still,  I'm  lookin'  at  things  broadly, 
Sir.     She's  eighty-one." 

"Better  serve  it,"  said  Soames,  "and  see 
what  she  says.  Oh !  and  Mr.  Timothy  ? 
Is  everything  in  order  in  case  of " 

"I've  got  the  inventory  of  his  estate 
all  ready;  had  the  furniture  and  pictures 
valued  so  that  we  know  what  reserves  to 
put  on.  I  shall  be  sorry  when  he  goes, 
though.  Dear  me !  It  is  a  time  since  I 
first  saw  Mr.  Timothy ! " 

"We  can't  live  forever,"  said  Soames, 
taking  down  his  hat. 

"Nao,"  said  Gradman;  "but  it'll  be  a 
pity — the  last  of  the  old  family !  Shall  I 
take  up  the  matter  of  that  nuisance  in 
Old  Compton  Street?  Those  organs — 
they're  nahsty  things." 

"Do.  I  must  call  for  Miss  Fleur  and 
catch  the  four  o'clock.  Good-day,  Grad- 
man." 

"  Good-day,  Mr.  Soames.  I  hope  Miss 
Fleur " 


"Well  enough,  but  gads  about  too 
much." 

"Ye-es,"  grated  Gradman;  "she's 
young." 

Soames  went  out,  musing:  "Old  Grad- 
man !  If  he  were  younger  I'd  put  him  in 
the  trust.  There's  nobody  I  can  depend 
on  to  take  a  real  interest." 

Leaving  the  bilious  and  mathematical 
exactitude,  the  preposterous  peace  of  that 
backwater,  he  thought  suddenly:  *  Dur- 
ing coverture  !  Why  can't  they  exclude 
fellows  like  Profond,  instead  of  a  lot  of 
hard-working  Germans?'  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  depth  of  uneasiness  which 
could  provoke  so  unpatriotic  a  thought. 
But  there  it  was !  One  never  got  a  mo- 
ment of  real  peace.  There  was  always 
something  at  the  back  of  everything ! 
And  he  made  his  way  toward  Green 
Street. 

Two  hours  later  by  his  watch,  Thomas 
Gradman,  stirring  in  his  swivel  chair, 
closed  the  last  drawer  of  his  bureau,  and 
putting  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  bunch 
of  keys  so  fat  that  they  gave  him  a  pro- 
tuberance on  the  liver  side,  brushed  his 
old  top  hat  round  with  his  sleeve,  took  his 
umbrella,  and  descended.  Thick,  short, 
and  buttoned  closely  into  his  old  frock 
coat,  he  walked  toward  Covent  Garden 
market.  He  never  missed  that  daily 
promenade  tp  the  Tube  for  Highgate,  and 
seldom  some  critical  transaction  on  the 
way  in  connection  with  vegetables  and 
fruit.  Generations  might  be  born,  and 
hats  might  change,  wars  be  fought,  and 
Forsytes  fade  away,  But  Thomas  Grad- 
man, faithful  and  grey,  would  take  his 
daily  walk  and  buy  his  daily  vegetable. 
Times  were  not  what  they  were,  and  his 
son  had  lost  a  leg,  and  they  never  gave 
him  those  nice  little  plaited  baskets  to 
carry  the  stuff  in  now,  and  these  Tubes 
were  convenient  things — still  he  mustn't 
complain;  his  health  was  good  considering 
his  time  of  life,  and  after  fifty-four  years 
in  the  Law  he  was  getting  a  round  eight 
hundred  a  year  and  a  little  worried  of 
late,  because  it  was  mostly  collector's 
commission  on  the  rents,  and  with  all  this 
conversion  of  Forsyte  property  going  on, 
it  looked  like  drying  up,  and  the  price  of 
living  still  so  high;  but  it  was  no  good 
worrying — "The  good  God  made  us  all" 
— as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying;  still, 
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house  property  in  London — he  didn't 
know  what  Mr.  Roger  or  Mr.  James 
would  say  if  they  could  see  it  being  sold 
like  this — seemed  to  show  a  lack  of  faith; 
but  Mr.  Soam.es — he  worried.  Life  and 
lives  in  being  and  twenty-one  years  after 
— beyond  that  you  couldn't  go;  still,  he 
kept  his  health  wonderfully — and  Miss 
Fleur  was  a  pretty  little  thing — she  was; 
she'd  marry;  but  lots  of  people  had  no 
children  nowadays — he  had  had  his  first 
child  at  twenty-two;  and  Mr.  Jolyon, 
married  while  he  was  at  Cambridge,  had 
his  child  the  same  year — gracious  Peter ! 
That  was  back  in  '70,  a  long  time  before 
old  Mr.  Jolyon — fine  judge  of  property — 
had  taken  his  Will  away  from  Mr.  James 
— dear,  yes !  Those  were  the  days  when 
they  were  buyin'  property  right  and  left, 
and  none  of  this  khaki  and  fallin'  over 
one  another  to  get  out  of  things;  and  cu- 
cumbers at  twopence;  and  a  melon — the 
old  melons,  that  made  your  mouth  water ! 
Fifty  years  since  he  went  into  Mr.  James' 
office,  and  Mr.  James  had  said  to  him: 
''Now,  Gradman,  you're  only  a  shaver — ■ 
you  pay  attention,  and  you'll  make  your 
five  hundred  a  year  before  you've  done." 
And  he  had,  and  feared  God,  and  served 
the  Forsytes,  and  kept  a  vegetable  diet 
at  night.  And,  buying  a  copy  of  John 
Bull — not  that  he  approved  of  it,  an  ex- 
travagant affair — he  entered  the  Tube 
elevator  with  his  mere  brown-paper  par- 
cel, and  was  borne  down  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 


VI 


SOAMES     PRIVATE   LIFE 

On  his  way  to  Green  Street  it  occurred 
to  Soames  that  he  ought  to  go  into  Dume- 
trius'  in  Suffolk  Street  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  Bolderby  Old  Crome.  Almost 
worth  while  to  have  fought  the  war  to 
have  the  Bolderby  Old  Crome,  as  it  were, 
in  flux !  Old  Bolderby  had  died,  his  son 
and  grandson  had  been  killed — a  cousin 
was  coming  into  the  estate,  who  meant  to 
sell  it,  some  said  because  of  the  condition 
of  England,  others  said  because  he  had 
asthma. 

If  Dumetrius  once  got  hold  of  it  the 
price  would  become  prohibitive;  it  was 
necessary  for  Soames  to  find  out  whether 
Dumetrius  had  got  it,  before  he  tried  to 


get  it  himself.  He  therefore  confined 
himself  to  discussing  with  Dumetrius 
whether  Monticellis  would  come  again 
now  that  it  was  the  fashion  for  a  picture 
to  be  anything  except  a  picture;  and  the 
future  of  Johns,  with  a  side-slip  into  Bux- 
ton Knights.  It  was  only  when  leaving 
that  he  added:  "  So  they're  not  selling  the 
Bolderby  Old  Crome,  after  all?"  In 
sheer  pride  of  racial  superiority,  as  he  had 
calculated  would  be  the  case,  Dumetrius 
replied : 

"Oh  !     I  shall  get  it,  Mr.  Forsyte,  Sir." 

The  flutter  of  his  eyelid  fortified 
Soames  in  a  resolution  to  write  direct  to 
the  new  Bolderby,  suggesting  that  the 
only  dignified  way  of  dealing  with  an  Old 
Crome  was  to  avoid  dealers.  He  there- 
fore said:  "Well,  good  day!"  and  went, 
leaving  Dumetrius  the  wiser. 

At  Green  Street  he  found  that  Fleur 
was  out  and  would  be  all  the  evening;  she 
was  staying  one  more  night  in  London. 
He  cabbed  on  dejectedly,  and  caught  his 
train. 

He  reached  his  house  about  six  o'clock. 
The  air  was  heavy,  midges  biting,  thunder 
about.  Taking  his  letters  he  went  up  to 
his  dressing-room  to  cleanse  himself  of 
London. 

An  uninteresting  post.  A  receipt,  a  bill 
for  purchases  on  behalf  of  Fleur.  A  cir- 
cular about  an  exhibition  of  etchings.  A 
letter  beginning: 


"Sir,      . 

"I  feel  it  my  duty- 


That  would  be  an  appeal  or  something 
unpleasant.  He  looked  at  once  for  the 
signature.  There  was  none !  Incredu- 
lously he  turned  the  page  over  and  ex- 
amined each  corner.  Not  being  a  public 
man,  Soames  had  never  yet  had  an  anony- 
mous letter,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to 
tear  it  up,  as  a  dangerous  thing;  his  second 
to  read  it,  as  a  thing  still  more  dangerous. 

"Sir, 

"I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that 
having  no  interest  in  the  matter  your 
lady  is  carrying  on  with  a  foreigner " 

Reaching  that  word  Soames  stopped 
mechanically  and  examined  the  post- 
mark.    So  far  as  he  could  pierce  the  im- 
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penetrable  disguise  in  which  the  Post 
Office  had  wrapped  it,  there  was  some- 
thing with  a  "sea"  at  the  end  and  a  "t" 
in  it.  Chelsea  ?  No !  Battersea  ?  Per- 
haps !     He  read  on. 

''These  foreigners  are  all  the  same. 
Sack  the  lot !  This  one  meets  your  lady 
twice  a  week.  I  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge — and  to  see  an  Englishman 
put  on  goes  against  the  grain.  You 
watch  it  and  see  if  what  I  say  isn't  true. 
I  shouldn't  meddle  if  it  wasn't  a  dirty 
foreigner  that's  in  it.     Yours  obedient." 

The  sensation  with  which  Soames 
dropped  the  letter  was  similar  to  that  he 
would  have  had  entering  his  bedroom 
and  finding  it  full  of  black-beetles.  The 
meanness  of  anonymity  gave  a  shuddering 
obscenity  to  the  moment.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  this  shadow  had  been  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  ever  since  the  Sunday 
evening  when  Fleur  had  pointed  down  at 
Prosper  Prof  on  d  strolling  on  the  lawn, 
and  said:  ''Prowling  cat?"  Had  he  not 
in  connection  therewith,  this  very  day, 
perused  his  Will  and  Marriage  Settle- 
ment ?  And  now  this  anonymous  ruffian, 
with  nothing  to  gain,  apparently,  save  the 
venting  of  his  spite  against  foreigners,  had 
wrenched  it  out  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
he  had  hoped  and  wished  it  would  remain. 
To  have  such  knowledge  forced  on  him, 
at  his  time  of  life,  about  Fleur's  mother ! 
He  picked  the  letter  up  from  the  carpet, 
tore  it  across,  and  then,  when  it  hung  to- 
gether by  just  the  fold  at  the  back, 
stopped  tearing,  and  re-read  it.  He  was 
taking  at  that  moment  one  of  the  decisive 
resolutions  of  his  life.  He  would  not  be 
forced  into  another  scandal.  No  !  How- 
ever he  decided  to  deal  with  this  matter 
— and  it  required  the  most  far-sighted  and 
careful  consideration — he  would  do  noth- 
ing that  might  injure  Fleur.  That  reso- 
lution taken,  his  mind  answered  the  helm 
again,  and  he  made  his  ablutions.  His 
hands  trembled  as  he  dried  them.  Scan- 
dal he  would  not  have,  but  something 
must  be  done  to  stop  this  sort  of  thing ' 
He  went  into  his  wife's  room  and  stood 
looking  round  him.  The  idea  of  search- 
ing for  anything  which  would  incriminate, 
and  entitle  him  to  hold  a  menace  over 
her,  did  not  even  come  to  him.  There 
would  be  nothing — she  was  much  too  prac- 
tical.   The  idea  of  having  her  watched 


had  been  dismissed  before  it  came — too 
well  he  remembered  his  previous  experi- 
ence of  that.  No  !  He  had  nothing  but 
this  torn-up  letter  from  some  anonymous 
ruffian,  whose  impudent  intrusion  into  his 
private  life  he  so  violently  resented.  It 
was  repugnant  to  him  to  make  use  of  it, 
but  he  might  have  to.  What  a  mercy 
Fleur  was  not  at  home  to-night !  A  tap 
on  the  door  broke  up  his  painful  cogita- 
tions. 

"Mr.  Michael  Mont,  Sir,  is  in  the 
drawing-room.    Will  you  see  him?" 

"No,"  said  Soames;  "yes.  I'll  come 
down." 

Anything  that  would  take  his  mind  off 
for  a  few  minutes ! 

Michael  Mont  in  flannels  stood  on  the 
verandah,  smoking  a  cigarette.  He  threw 
it  away  as  Soames  came  up,  and  ran  his 
hand  through  his  hair. 

Soames'  feeling  toward  this  young  man 
was  singular.  He  was  no  doubt  a  rackety, 
irresponsible  young  fellow  according  to 
old  standards,  yet  somehow  likeable,  with 
his  extraordinarily  cheerful  way  of  blurt- 
ing out  his  opinions. 

"Come  in,"  he  said;  "have  you  had 
tea?" 

Mont  came  in. 

"I  thought  Fleur  would  have  been 
back.  Sir;  but  I'm  glad  she  isn't.  The 
fact  is,  I — I'm  fearfully  gone  on  her;  so 
fearfully  gone  that  I  thought  you'd 
better  know.  It's  old-fashioned,  of 
course,  coming  to  fathers  first,  but  I 
thought  you'd  forgive  that.  I  went  to 
my  own  dad,  and  he  says  if  I  settle  down 
he'll  see  me  through.  He  rather  cottons 
to  the  idea,  in  fact.  I  told  him  about 
your  Goya." 

"Oh  !"  said  Soames,  inexpressibly  dry: 
"He  rather  cottons?" 

"Yes,  Sir;   do  you?" 

Soames  smiled  faintly. 

"You  see,"  resumed  Mont,  twiddling 
his  straw  hat,  while  his  hair,  ears,  eye- 
brows, all  seemed  to  stand  up  from  ex- 
citement, "when  you've  been  through 
the  war  you  can't  help  being  in  a  hurry." 

"To  get  married;  and  unmarried  after- 
ward," said  Soames  slowly. 

"Not  from  Fleur,  Sir.  Imagine,  if  you 
were  me ! " 

Soames  cleared  his  throat.  That  way 
of  putting  it  was  forcible  enough. 
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"Fleur's  too  young,"  he  said. 

''  Oh !  no,  Sir.  We're  awfully  old  nowa- 
days. My  dad  seems  to  me  a  perfect 
babe;  his  thinking  apparatus  hasn't 
turned  a  hair.  But  he's  a  Baronight,  of 
course;  that  keeps  him  back." 

"Baronight,"  repeated  Soames;  "what 
may  that  be?" 

"  Bart,  Sir.  I  shall  be  a  Bart  some  day. 
But  I  shall  live  it  down,  you  know." 

"Go  away  and  live  this  down,"  said 
Soames. 

Young  Mont  said  imploringly:  "Oh! 
no.  Sir.  I  simply  must  hang  round,  or 
I  shouldn't  have  a  dog's  chance.  You'll 
let  Fleur  do  what  she  likes,  I  suppose,  any- 
way.   Madame  passes  me." 

"Indeed!"  said  Soames  frigidly. 

"You  don't  really  bar  me,  do  you?" 
and  the  young  man  looked  so  doleful  that 
Soames  smiled. 

"You  may  think  you're  very  old,"  he 
said;  "but  you  strike  me  as  extremely 
young.  To  rattle  ahead  of  everything  is 
not  a  proof  of  maturity." 

"All  right,  Sir;  I  give  you  in  our  age. 
But  to  show  you  I  mean  business — I've 
got  a  job." 

"Glad  to  hear  it." 

"Joined  a  publisher;  my  governor  is 
putting  up  the  stakes." 

Soames  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth — 
he  had  so  very  nearly  said:  "God  help 
the  publisher."  His  grey  eyes  scrutinized 
the  agitated  young  man. 

"I  don't  dislike  you,  Mr.  Mont,  but 
Fleur  is  everything  to  me.  Everything — 
do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  Sir,  I  know;  but  so  she  is  to 
me." 

"That's  as  may  be.  I'm  glad  you've 
told  me,  however.  And  now  I  think 
there's  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

"I  know  it  rests  with  her.  Sir." 

"It  will  rest  with  her  a  long  time,  I 
hope." 

"You  aren't  cheering,"  said  Mont  sud- 
denly. 

"No,"  said  Soames;  "my  experience 
of  life  has  not  made  me  anxious  to  couple 
people  in  a  hurry.  Good  night,  Mr. 
Mont.  I  shan't  tell  Fleur  what  you've 
said." 

"Oh!"  murmured  Mont  blankly;  "I 
really  could  knock  my  brains  out  for  want 
of  her.     She  knows  that  perfectly  well." 


"I  dare  say,"  said  Soames  dryly,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand.  A  distracted  squeeze, 
a  heavy  sigh,  and  soon  after  sounds  from 
the  young  man's  motor-cycle  called  up 
visions  of  flying  dust  and  broken  bones. 

'  The  younger  generation  ! '  he  thought 
heavily,  and  went  out  on  to  the  lawn. 
The  gardeners  had  been  mowing,  and 
there  was  still  the  smell  of  fresh-cut  grass 
— the  thundery  air  kept  all  scents  close 
to  earth.  The  sky  was  of  a  purplish  hue 
— the  poplars  black.  Two  or  three  boats 
passed  on  the  river,  scuttling,  as  it  were, 
for  shelter  before  the  storm.  'Three 
days  fine  weather,'  thought  Soajnes,  'and 
then  a  storm!'  Where  was  Annette? 
With  that  chap,  for  all  he  knew — she 
was  a  young  woman !  Impressed  with 
the  queer  charity  of  that  thought,  he 
entered  the  summer-house  and  sat  down. 
The  fact  was — and  he  admitted  it — 
Fleur  was  so  much  to  him  that  his 
wife  was  very  little — very  little;  French 
— had  never  been  much  more  than  a 
mistress,  and  he  was  getting  indifferent 
to  that  side  of  things !  It  was  odd  how, 
with  all  this  ingrained  care  for  modera- 
tion and  secure  investment,  Soames  ever 
put  his  emotional  eggs  into  one  basket. 
First  Irene — now  Fleur.  He  was  dimly 
conscious  of  it,  sitting  there,  conscious  of 
its  odd  dangerousness.  It  had  brought 
him  to  wreck  and  scandal  once,  but  now 
— now  it  should  save  him !  He  cared  so 
much  for  Fleur  that  he  would  have  no 
further  scandal.  If  only  he  could  get  at 
that  anonymous  letter-writer,  he  would 
teach  him  not  to  meddle  and  stir  up  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  water  which  he  wished 
should  remain  stagnant !  .  .  .  A  distant 
flash,  a  low  rumble,  and  large  drops  of 
rain  spattered  on  the  thatch  above  him. 
He  remained  indifferent,  tracing  a  pat- 
tern with  his  finger  on  the  dusty  surface 
of  a  little  rustic  table.  Fleur's  future  1 
'I  want  fair  sailing  for  her,'  he  thought. 
'Nothing  else  matters  at  my  time  of 
life.'  A  lonely  business — life  !  What 
you  had  you  never  could  keep  to  your-' 
self !  As  you  warned  one  off,  you  let 
another  in.  One  could  make  sure  of 
nothing !  He  reached  up  and  pulled  a 
red  rambler  rose  from  a  cluster  which 
blocked  the  window.  Flowers  grew  and 
dropped — Nature  was  a  queer  thing ! 
The  thunder  rumbled  and  crashed,  travel- 
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ling  east  along  the  river,  the  paling  flashes 
flicked  his  eyes;  the  poplar  tops  showed 
sharp  and  dense  against  the  sky,  a  heavy 
shower  rustled  and  rattled  and  veiled  in 
the  little  house  wherein  he  sat,  indifferent, 
thinking. 

When  the  storm  was  over,  he  left  his 
retreat  and  went  down  the  wet  path  to 
the  river  bank. 

Two  swans  had  come,  sheltering  in 
among  the  reeds.  He  knew  the  birds 
well,  and  stood  watching  the  dignity  in 
the  curve  of  those  white  necks  and  for- 
midable snake-like  heads.  'Not  digni- 
fied— what  I  have  to  do ! '  he  thought. 
And  yet  it  must  be  tackled,  lest  worse 
befell.  Annette  must  be  back  by  now 
from  w^herever  she  had  gone,  for  it  was 
nearly  dinner-time,  and  as  the  moment 
for  seeing  her  approached,  the  difficulty 
of  knowing  what  to  say  and  how  to  say 
it  had  increased.  A  new  and  scaring 
thought  occurred  to  him.  Suppose  she 
wanted  her  liberty  to  marry  this  fellow! 
Well,  if  she  did,  she  couldn't  have  it.  He 
had  not  married  her  for  that.  The  image 
of  Prosper  Profond  dawdled  before  him 
reassuringly.  Not  a  marrying  man  !  No, 
no  I  Anger  replaced  that  momentary 
scare.  'He  had  better  not  come  my 
way,'  he  thought.  The  mongrel  repre- 
sented—  !  But  what  did  Prosper  Profond 
represent?  Nothing  that  mattered  sure- 
ly. And  yet  something  real  enough  in 
the  world — unmorality  let  off  its  chain, 
disillusionment  on  the  prowl !  That  ex- 
pression Annette  had  caught  from  him: 
'^Je  m'en  ficheT'  A  fatalistic  chap!  A 
Continental — a  cosmopolitan — a  product 
of  the  age !  If  there  were  condemnation 
more  complete,  Soames  felt  that  he  did 
not  know  it. 

The  swans  had  turned  their  heads,  and 
were  looking  past  him  into  some  distance 
of  their  own.  One  of  them  uttered  a 
little  hiss,  wagged  its  tail,  turned  as  if 
answering  to  a  rudder,  and  swam  away. 
The  other  followed.  Their  white  bodies, 
their  stately  necks,  passed  out  of  his 
sight,  and  he  went  toward  the  house. 

Annette  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
dressed  for  dinner,  and  he  thought  as  he 
went  up-stairs:  "Handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does."  Handsome!  Except  for 
remarks  about  the  curtains  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  the  storm,  there  was  prac- 


tically no  conversation  during  a  meal 
distinguished  by  exactitude  of  quantity 
and  perfection  of  quality.  Soames  drank 
nothing.  He  followed  her  into  the  draw- 
ing-room afterward,  and  found  her  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  on  the  sofa  between  the 
two  French  windows.  She  was  leaning 
back,  almost  upright,  in  a  low  black 
frock,  with  her  knees  crossed  and  her 
blue  eyes  half  closed;  grey-blue  smoke 
issued  from  her  red,  rather  full  lips,  a 
fillet  bound  her  chestnut  hair,  she  wore 
the  thinnest  silk  stockings,  and  shoes 
with  very  high  heels  showing  off  her  in- 
step. A  fine  piece  in  any  room  !  Soames, 
who  held  that  torn  letter  in  a  hand  thrust 
deep  into  the  side-pocket  of  his  dinner- 
jacket,  said: 

"I'm  going  to  shut  the  window;  the 
damp's  lifting  in." 

He  did  so,  and  stood  looking  at  a  David 
Cox  adorning  the  cream-panelled  wall 
close  by. 

What  was  she  thinking  of?  He  had 
never  understood  a  woman  in  his  life — 
except  Fleur — and  Fleur  not  always ! 
His  heart  beat  fast.  But  if  he  meant  to 
do  it,  now  was  the  moment.  Turning 
from  the  David  Cox,  he  took  out  the  torn 
letter. 

"I've  had  this." 

Her  eyes  widened,  stared  at  him,  and 
hardened. 

Soames  handed  her  the  letter. 

"It's  torn,  but  you  can  read  it."  And 
he  turned  back  to  the  David  Cox — a  sea- 
piece,  of  good  tone — but  without  move- 
ment enough.  'I  wonder  what  that 
chap's  doing  at  this  moment?'  he 
thought.  ^  I'll  astonish  him  yet.'  Out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  Annette  hold- 
ing the  letter  rigidly;  her  eyes  moved 
from  side  to  side  under  her  darkened 
lashes  and  frowning  darkened  eyebrows. 
She  dropped  the  letter,  gave  a  little 
shiver,  smiled,  and  said: 

"Dirrty!" 

"I  quite  agree,"  said  Soames;  "de- 
grading.   Is  it  true?" 

A  tooth  fastened  on  her  red  lower  lip. 
"And  what  if  it  were?" 

She  was  brazen ! 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?" 

"No." 

"Well,  speak  out!" 

"What  is  the  good  of  talking?" 
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Soames  said  icily:  "So  you  admit  it?" 

"I  admit  nothing.  You  are  a  fool  to 
ask.  A  man  like  you  should  not  ask.  It 
is  dangerous." 

Soames  made  a  tour  of  the  room,  to 
subdue  his  rising  anger. 

''Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  halting 
in  front  of  her,  "what  you  were  when  I 
married  you  ?  Working  at  accounts  in  a 
restaurant." 

"Do  you  remember  that  I  was  not  half 
your  age?" 

Soames  broke  off  the  hard  encounter 
of  their  eyes,  and  went  back  to  the  David 
Cox. 

"I  am  not  going  to  bandy  words.  I 
require  you  to  give  up  this — friendship. 
I  think  of  the  matter  entirelv  as  it  affects 
Fleur." 

"Ah!— Fleur!" 

"Yes,"  said  Soames  stubbornly; 
"Fleur.  She  is  your  child  as  well  as 
mine." 

"It  is  kind  to  admit  that!" 

"Are  you  going  to  do  what  I  say?" 

"I  refuse  to  tell  you." 

"Then  I  must  make  you." 

Annette  smiled. 

"No,  Soames,"  she  said.  "You  are 
helpless.  Do  not  say  things  that  you 
will  regret." 

Anger  swelled  the  veins  on  his  forehead. 
He  opened  his  mouth  to  vent  that  emo- 
tion, and — could  not.    Annette  went  on: 

"There  shall  be  no  more  such  letters,  I 
promise  you.    That  is  enough." 

Soames  writhed.  He  had  a  sense  of 
being  treated  like  a  child  by  this  woman 
who  had  deserved  he  did  not  know  what. 

"When  two  people  have  married,  and 
lived  like  us,  Soames,  they  had  better  be 
quiet  about  each  other.  There  are  things 
one  does  not  drag  up  into  the  light  for 
people  to  laugh  at.  You  will  be  quiet, 
then;  not  for  my  sake — for  your  own. 
You  are  getting  old;  I  am  not,  yet.  You 
have  made  me  ver-ry  practical." 

Soames,  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
sensations  of  being  choked,  repeated  dully: 

"I  require  you  to  give  up  this  friend- 
ship." 

"And  if  I  do  not?" 

"Then — then  I  will  cut  you  out  of  my 
Will." 

Somehow  it  did  not  seem  to  meet  the 
case.    Annette  laughed. 


"You  will  live  a  long  time,  Soames." 

"You — you  are  a  bad  woman,"  said 
Soames  suddenly. 

Annette  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I  do  not  think  so.  Living  with  you 
has  killed  things  in  me,  it  is  true;  but  I 
am  not  a  bad  woman.  I  am  sensible — • 
that  is  all.  And  so  will  you  be  when  you 
have  thought  it  over." 

"I  shall  see  this  man,"  said  Soames 
sullenly,  "and  warn  him  off." 

^^Mon  cher,  you  are  funny.  You  do 
not  want  me,  you  have  as  much  of  me  as 
you  want;  and  you  wish  the  rest  of  me 
to  be  dead.  I  admit  nothing,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  be  dead,  Soames,  at  my  age; 
so  you  had  better  be  quiet,  I  tell  you.  I 
myself  will  make  no  scandal;  none. 
Now,  I  am  not  saying  any  more,  what- 
ever you  do." 

She  reached  out,  took  a  French  novel 
off  a  little  table,  and  opened  it.  Soames 
watched  her,  silenced  by  the  tumult  of 
his  feelings.  The  thought  of  that  man 
was  almost  making  him  want  her,  and 
this  was  a  revelation  of  their  relationship, 
startling  to  one  little  given  to  introspec- 
tive philosophy.  Without  saying  another 
word  he  went  out  and  up  to  the  picture- 
gallery.  This  came  of  marrying  a  French- 
woman !  And  yet,  without  her  there 
would  have  been  no  Fleur!  She  had 
served  her  purpose. 

'She's  right,'  he  thought;  'I  can  do 
nothing.  I  don't  know  even  that  there's 
anything  in  it.'  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  warned  him  to  batten  down 
his  hatches,  to  smother  the  fire  with  want 
of  air.  Unless  one  believed  there  was 
something  in  a  thing,  there  wasn't. 

That  night  he  went  into  her  room.  She 
received  him  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
way,  as  if  there  had  been  no  scene  be- 
tween them.  And  he  returned  to  his  own 
room  with  a  curious  sense  of  peace.  If 
one  didn't  choose  to  see,  one  needn't. 
And  he  did  not  choose — in  future  he  did 
not  choose.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it — nothing !  Opening  the 
drawer  he  took  from  the  sachet  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  the  framed  photograph  of 
Fleur.  When  he  had  looked  at  it  a  little 
he  slipped  it  down,  and  there  was  that 
other  one — that  old  one  of  Irene.  An 
owl  hooted  while  he  stood  in  his  window 
gazing  at  it.     The  owl  hooted,  the  red 
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climbing  roses  seemed  to  deepen  in  color, 
there  came  a  scent  of  lime-blossom. 
God !  That  had  been  a  different  thing  ! 
Passion — Memory  !    Dust ! 

VII 

JUNE   TAKES   A  HAND 

When  one  is  a  sculptor,  a  Pole,  a  some- 
time resident  in  New  York,  an  egoist,  and 
impecunious,  he  is  to  be  found  of  an  eve- 
ning in  June  Forsyte's  studio  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  at  Chiswick.  On  the 
evening  of  July  6,  Boris  Strumolowski — 
several  of  whose  works  were  on  show  there 
because  they  were  as  yet  too  advanced  to 
be  on  show  anywhere  else — had  begun 
well,  with  that  aloof  and  rather  Christ- 
like silence  which  admirably  suited  his 
youthful,  round,  broad-cheekboned  coun- 
tenance framed  in  bright  hair  banged  like 
a  girl's.  June  had  known  him  three 
weeks,  and  he  still  seemed  to  her  the 
principal  embodiment  of  genius,  and  hope 
of  the  future;  a  sort  of  Star  of  the  East 
which  had  strayed  into  an  unappreciative 
West.  Until  that  evening  he  had  con- 
versationally confined  himself  to  record- 
ing his  impressions  of  the  United  States, 
whose  dust  he  had  just  shaken  from  off 
his  feet — a  country,  in  his  opinion,  so 
barbarous  in  every  way  that  he  had  sold 
practically  nothing  there,  and  become  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  police;  a  coun- 
try, as  he  said,  without  a  race  of  its  own, 
without  liberty,  equality,  or  fraternity, 
without  principles,  traditions,  taste,  with- 
out— in  a  word — a  soul.  He  had  left  it 
for  his  own  good,  and  come  to  the  only 
other  country  where  he  could  live  well. 
June  had  dwelt  unhappily  on  him  in  her 
lonely  moments,  standing  before  his 
creations — frightening,  but  powerful  and 
symbolic  once  they  had  been  explained ! 
That  he,  haloed  by  bright  hair  like  an 
early  Italian  painting,  and  absorbed  in 
his  genius  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else — 
the  only  sign  of  course  by  which  real 
genius  could  be  told — should  still  be  a 
''lame  duck"  agitated  her  warm  heart 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  Paul  Post. 
And  she  had  begun  to  take  steps  to  clear 
her  Gallery,  in  order  to  fill  it  with  Strumo- 
lowski masterpieces.  She  had  at  once 
encountered  trouble.  Paul  Post  had 
kicked;  Vospovitch  had  stung.    With  all 


the  emphasis  of  a  genius  which  she  did 
not  as  yet  deny  them,  they  had  demanded 
another  six  weeks  at  least  of  her  Gallery. 
The  American  stream,  still  flowing  in, 
would  soon  be  flowing  out.  The  Ameri- 
can stream  was  their  right,  their  only 
hope,  their  salvation — since  nobody  in 
this  "beastly"  country  cared  for  Art. 
June  had  yielded  to  the  demonstration. 
After  all  Boris  would  not  mind  their  hav- 
ing the  full  benefit  of  an  American  stream, 
which  he  himself  so  violently  despised. 

This  evening  she  had  put  that  to  Boris 
with  nobody  else  present,  except  Hannah 
Hobdey,  the  mediaeval  black-and-whitist, 
and  Jimmy  Portugal,  editor  of  the  Neo- 
ArtisL  She  had  put  it  to  him  with  that 
sudden  confidence  which  continual  con- 
tact with  the  neo-artistic  world  had  never 
been  able  to  dry  up  in  her  warm  and  gen- 
erous nature.  He  hdd  not  broken  his 
Christlike  silence,  however,  for  more  than 
two  minutes  before  she  began  to  move  her 
blue  Qyes  from  side  to  side,  as  a  cat  moves 
its  tail.  This— he  said^was  character- 
istic of  England,  the  most  selfish  country 
in  the  world;  the  country  which  sucked 
the  blood  of  other  countries;  destroyed 
the  brains  and  hearts  of  Irishmen,"  Hin- 
dus, Egyptians,  Boers,  and  'Burmese,  all 
the  finest  races  in  the  world;  bullying, 
hypocritical  England  !  This  was  what  he 
had  expected,  coming  to  such  a  country, 
where  the  climate  was  all  fog,  and  the' 
people  all  tradesmen  perfectly  blind  to 
Art,  and  sunk  in  profiteering  and  the 
grossest  materialism.  Conscious  that 
Hannah  Hobdey  was  murmuring:  "Hear, 
hear!"  and  Jimmy  Portugal  sniggering, 
June  grew  crimson,  and  suddenly  rapped 
out: 

"Then  why  did  you  ever  come?  We 
didn't  ask  you." 

The  remark  was  so  singularly  at  vari- 
ance with  all  that  she  had  led  him  to 
expect  from  her,  that  Strumolowski 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  a  cig- 
arette. 

"England  never  wants  an  idealist,"  he 
said. 

But  in  June  something  primitively  Eng- 
lish was  thoroughly  upset;  old  Jolyon's 
sense  of  justice  had  risen,  as  it  were,  from 
bed.  "You  come  and  sponge  on  us,"  she 
said,  "and  then  abuse  us.  If  you  think 
that's  playing  the  game,  I  don't." 
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She  now  discovered  that  which  others 
had  discovered  before  her — the  thickness 
of  hide  beneath  which  the  sensibiHty  of 
genius  is  sometimes  veiled.  Strumolow- 
ski's  young  and  ingenuous  face  became 
the  incarnation  of  a  sneer. 

"Sponge,  one  does  not  sponge,  one 
takes  what  is  owing — a  tenth  part  of 
what  is  owing.  You  will  repent  to  say 
that,  Miss  Forsyte." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  June,  "I  shan't." 

"Ah !  We  know  very  well,  we  artists 
— you  take  us  to  get  what  you  can  out  of 
us.  I  want  nothing  from  you" — and  he 
blew  out  a  cloud  of  June's  smoke. 

Decision  rose  in  an  icy  puff  from  the 
turmoil  of  insulted  shame  within  her. 
"Very  well,  then,  you  can  take  your 
things  away." 

And,  almost  in  the  same  moment,  she 
thought:  'Poor  boy!  He's  only  got  a 
garret,  and  probably  not  a  taxi  fare.  In 
front  of  these  people,  too;  it's  positively 
disgusting ! ' 

Young  Strumolowski  shook  his  head 
violently;  his  hair,  thick,  smooth,  close  as 
a  golden  plate,  did  not  fall  off. 

"I  can  live  on  nothing,"  he  said  shrilly; 
"I  have  often  had  to  for  the  sake  of  my 
Art.  It  is  you  bourgeois  who  force  us  to 
spend  money." 

The  words  hit  June  like  a  pebble,  in  the 
ribs.  After  all  she  had  done  for  Art,  all 
her  identification  with  its  troubles  and 
lame  dacks.  She  was  struggling  for  ade- 
quate words  when  the  door  was  opened, 
and  her  Austrian  murmured: 

"A  young  lady,  gnddiges  FrauleinJ^ 

"V/here?" 

"In  the  little  meal-room." 

With  a  glance  at  Boris  Strumolowski, 
at  Hannah  Hobdey,  at  Jimmy  Portugal, 
June  said  nothing,  and  went  out,  devoid 
of  equanimity.  Entering  the  "little 
meal-room,"  she  perceived  the  young  lady 
to  be  Fleur — looking  very  pretty,  if  pale. 
At  this  disenchanted  moment  a  little  lame 
duck  of  her  own  breed  was  welcome  to 
June,  so  homoeopathic  by  instinct. 

The  girl  must  have  come,  of  course,  be- 
cause of  Jon;  or,  if  not,  at  least  to  get 
something  out  of  her.  And  June  felt  just 
then  that  to  assist  somebody  was  the  only 
bearable  thing. 

"So  you've  remembered  to  come,"  she 
said. 
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"Yes.  What  a  jolly  little  duck  of  a 
house !  'But  please  don't  let  me  bother 
you,  if  you've  got  people." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  June.  "I  want  to 
let  them  stew  in  their  own  juice  for  a  bit. 
Have  you  come  about  Jon?" 

"You  said  you  thought  we  ought  to  be 
told.     Well,  I've  found  out." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  June  blankly.  "  Not  nice, 
is  it?" 

They  were  standing  one  on  each  side  of 
the  little  bare  table  at  which  June  took 
her  meals.  A  vase  on  it  was  full  of  Ice- 
land poppies ;  the  girl  raised  her  hand  and 
touched  them  with  a  gloved  finger.  To 
her  new-fangled  dress,  frilly  about  the 
hips  and  tight  below  the  knees,  June  took 
a  sudden  liking — a  charming  color,  fiax- 
blue. 

'She  makes  a  picture,'  thought  June. 
Her  little  room,  with  its  whitewashed 
walls,  its  floor  and  hearth  of  old  pink 
brick,  its  black  paint,  and  latticed  win- 
dow athwart  which  the  last  of  the  sun- 
light was  shining,  had  never  looked  so 
charming,  set  off  by  this  young  figure, 
with  the  creamy,  slightly  frowning  face. 
She  remembered  with  sudden  vividness 
how  nice  she  herself  had  looked  in  those 
old  days  when  her  heart  was  set  on  Philip 
Bosinney,  that  dead  lover,  who  had 
broken  from  her  to  destroy  forever  Irene's 
allegiance  to  this  girl's  father.  Did  Fleur 
know  of  that,  too? 

"Well,"  she  said,  "what  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

It  was  some  seconds  before  Fleur  an- 
swered. 

"I  don't  want  Jon  to  suffer.  I  must 
see  him  once  more  to  put  an  end  to  it.'^ 

"You're  going  to  put  an  end  to  it !" 

"What  else  is  there  to  do?" 

The  girl  seemed  to  June,  suddenly,  in- 
tolerably spiritless. 

"  I  suppose  you're  right,"  she  muttered. 
"I  know  my  father  thinks  so;  but — I 
should  never  have  done  it  myself.  I 
can't  take  things  lying  down." 

How  poised  and  watchful  that  girl 
looked;  how  unemotional  her  voice 
sounded ! 

"People  will  assume  that  I'm  in  love." 

"Well,  aren't  you?" 

Fleur  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '  I  might 
have  known  it,'  thought  June;  'she's 
Soames'  daughter — fish !    And  yet — he  ! ' 
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"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  then?" 
she  said  with  a  sort  of  disgust. 

"Could  I  see  Jon  here  to-morrow  on 
his  way  down  to  Holly's?  He'd  come  if 
you  sent  him  a  line  to-night.  And  per- 
haps afterward  you'd  let  them  know 
quietly  at  Robin  Hill  that  it's  all  over, 
and  that  they  needn't  tell  Jon  about  his 
mother." 

"All  right ! "  said  June  abruptly.  " I'll 
write  now,  and  you  can  post  it.  Half- 
past  two  to-morrow.  I  shan't  be  in,  my- 
self." 

She  sat  down  at  the  tiny  bureau  which 
filled  one  corner.  When  she  looked  round 
with  the  finished  note  Fleur  was  still 
touching  the  poppies  with  her  gloved 
finger. 

June  Hcked  a  stamp.  "Well,  here  it  is. 
If  you're  not  in  love,  of  course,  there's  no 
more  to  be  said.     Jon's  lucky." 

Fleur  took  the  note.  "Thanks  aw- 
fully!" 

^  Cold-blooded  little  baggage  ! '  thought 
June.  Jon,  son  of  her  father,  to  love,  and 
not  to  be  loved  by  the  daughter  of — 
Soames  !     It  was  humiliating ! 

"Is  that  all?" 

Fleur  nodded;  her  frills  shook  and 
trembled  as  she  swayed  toward  the  door. 

"Good-bye!" 

"Good-bye!  .  .  .  Little  piece  of  fash- 
ion!" muttered  June,  closing  the  door. 
"That  family ! "  And  she  marched  back 
toward  her  studio.  Boris  Strumolowski 
had  regained  his  Christlike  silence,  and 
Jimmy  Portugal  was  damning  everybody, 
except  the  group  in  whose  behalf  he  ran 
the  Neo- Artist.  Among  the  condemned 
were  Eric  Cobbley,  and  several  other 
"lame-duck"  genii  who  at  one  time  or 
another  had  held  first  place  in  the  reper- 
toire of  June's  aid  and  adoration.  She 
experienced  a  sense  of  futility  and  dis- 
gust, and  went  to  the  window  to  let  the 
river-wind  blow  those  squeaky  words 
away. 

But  when  at  length  Jimmy  Portugal 
had  finished,  and  gone  with  Hannah 
Hobdey,  she  sat  down  and  mothered 
young  Strumolowski  for  half  an  hour, 
promising  him  a  month,  at  least,  of  the 
American  stream;  so  that  he  went  away 
with  his  halo  in  perfect  order.  *  In  spite 
of  all,'  June  thought,  'Boris  is  wonder- 
ful.' 


VIII 

THE    BIT   BETWEEN   THE    TEETH 

To  know  that  your  hand  is  against 
everyone's  is — for  some  natures — to  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  moral  release.  Fleur 
felt  no  remorse  when  she  left  June's 
house.  Reading  condemnatory  resent- 
ment in  her  little  kinswoman's  blue  eyes 
— she  was  glad  that  she  had  fooled  her, 
despising  June  because  that  elderly  ideal- 
ist had  not  seen  what  she  was  after. 

End  it,  forsooth !  She  would  soon  show 
them  all  that  she  was  only  just  beginning. 
And  she  smiled  to  herself  on  the  top  of 
the  'bus  which  carried  her  back  to  May- 
fair.  But  the  smile  died,  squeezed  out 
by  spasms  of  anticipation  and  anxiety. 
Would  she  be  able  to  manage  Jon?  She 
had  taken  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  but 
could  she  make  him  take  it  too?  She 
knew  the  truth  and  the  real  danger  of 
delay — he  knew  neither;  therein  lay  all 
the  difference  in  the  world. 

'Suppose  I  tell  him,'  she  thought; 
'wouldn't  it  really  be  safer?'  This 
hideous  luck  had  no  right  to  spoil  their 
love;  he  must  see  that!  They  could 
not  let  it !  People  always  accepted  an 
accomplished  fact  in  time !  From  that 
piece  of  philosophy — profound  enough  at 
her  age — she  passed  to  another  considera- 
tion less  philosophic.  If  she  persuaded 
Jon  to  a  quick  and  secret  marriage,  and 
he  found  out  afterward  that  she  had 
known  the  truth !  What  then  ?  Jon 
hated  subterfuge.  Again,  then,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  tell  him  ?  But  the  mem- 
ory of  his  mother's  face  kept  intruding 
on  that  impulse.  Fleur  was  afraid.  His 
mother  had  power  over  him ;  more  power 
perhaps  than  she  herself.  Who  could 
tell?  It  was  too  great  a  risk.  Deep- 
sunk  in  these  instinctive  calculations  she 
was  carried  on  past  Green  Street  as  far 
as  the  Ritz  Hotel.  She  got  down  there, 
and  walked  back  on  the  Green  Park  side. 
The  storm  had  washed  every  tree;  they 
still  dripped.  Heavy  drops  fell  on  to  her 
frills,  and  to  avoid  them  she  crossed  over 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Iseeum  Club. 
Chancing  to  look  up  she  saw  Monsieur 
Profond  with  a  tall  stout  man  in  the  bay 
window.  Turning  into  Green  Street  she 
heard  her  name  called,  and  saw  "that 
prowler"  coming  up.     He  took  off  his 
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hat — a  glossy  "bowler"  such  as  she  par- 
ticularly detested: 

"  Good  evenin' !  Miss  Forsyde.  Isn't 
there  a  small  thing  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Fleur;  "pass  by  on  the 
other  side." 

"I  say!    Why  do  you  dislike  me?" 

"Do  I?" 

"It  looks  like  it." 

"Well,  then,  because  you  make  me  feel 
life  isn't  worth  living." 

Monsieur  Profond  smiled. 

"Look  here.  Miss  Forsyde,  don't  worry. 
It'll  be  all  right.    Nothing  lasts." 

"Things  do  last,"  cried  Fleur;  "with me 
anyhow — especially  likes  and  dislikes." 

"Well,  that  makes  me  a  bit  un'appy." 

"I  should  have  thought  nothing  could 
ever  make  you  happy  or  unhappy." 

"I  don't  like  to  annoy  other  people. 
I'm  goin'  on  my  yacht." 

Fleur  looked  at  him,  startled. 

"Where?" 

"Small  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  or 
somewhere,"  said  Monsieur  Profond. 

Fleur  suffered  relief  and  a  sense  of  in- 
sult. Clearly  he  meant  to  convey  that  he 
was  breaking  with  her  mother.  How 
dared  he  have  anything  to  break,  and 
yet  how  dared  he  break  it? 

"  Good  night,  Miss  Forsyde  !  Remem- 
ber me  to  Mrs.  Dartie.  I'm  not  so  bad 
really.  Good  night!"  Fleur  left  him 
standing  there  with  his  hat  raised.  Steal- 
ing a  look  round,  she  saw  him  stroll — im- 
maculate and  heavy — back  toward  his 
Club. 

'He  can't  even  love  with  conviction,' 
she  thought.     'What  will  Mother  do?' 

Her  dreams  that  night  were  endless 
and  uneasy;  she  rose  heavy  and  unrested, 
and  went  at  once  to  the  study  of  Whita- 
ker's  Almanac.  A  Forsyte  is  instinctively 
aware  that  facts  are  the  real  crux  of  any 
situation.  She  might  conquer  Jon's 
prejudice,  but  without  exact  machinery 
to  complete  their  desperate  resolve, 
nothing  would  happen.  From  the  in- 
valuable tome  she  learned  that  they 
must  each  be  twenty-one;  or  some  one's 
consent  would  be  necessary,  which  of 
course  was  unobtainable;  then  she  be- 
came lost  in  directions  concerning  licenses, 
certificates,  notices,  districts,  coming 
finally  to  the  word  "perjury."  But  that 
was  nonsense !    Who  would  really  mind 


their  giving  wrong  ages  In  order  to  be 
married  for  love !  She  ate  hardly  any 
breakfast,  and  went  back  to  Whitaker. 
The  more  she  studied  the  less  sure  she 
became;  till,  idly  turning  the  pages,  she 
came  to  Scotland.  People  could  be 
married  there  without  any  of  this  non- 
sense. She  had  only  to  go  and  stay  there 
twenty-one  days,  then  Jon  could  come, 
and  in  front  of  two  people  they  could 
declare  themselves  married.  And  what 
was  more — they  would  be !  It  was  far 
the  best  way;  and  at  once  she  ran  over 
her  schoolfellows.  There  was  Mary 
Lambe  who  lived  in  Edinburgh  and  was 
"quite  a  sport ! "  She  had  a  brother  too. 
She  could  stay  with  Mary  Lambe,  who 
with  her  brother  would  serve  for  wit- 
nesses. She  well  knew  that  some  girls 
)vould  think  all  this  unnecessary,  and 
that  all  she  and  Jon  need  do  was  to  go 
away  together  for  a  week-end  and  then 
say  to  their  people:  "We  are  married  by 
Nature,  we  must  now  be  married  by 
Law."  But  Fleur  was  Forsyte  enough  to 
feel  such  a  proceeding  dubious,  and  to 
dread  her  father's  face  when  he  heard  of 
it.  Besides,  she  did  not  believe  that  Jon 
would  do  it;  he  had  an  opinion  of  her 
such  as  she  could  not  bear  to  diminish. 
No  !  Mary  Lambe  was  preferable,  and  it 
was  just  the  time  of  year  to  go  to  Scot- 
land. More  at  ease  now,  she  packed, 
avoided  her  aunt,  and  took  a  'bus  to 
Chiswick.  She  was  too  early,  and  went 
on  to  Kew  Gardens.  She  found  no  peace 
among  its  flower-beds,  labelled  trees,  and 
broad  green  spaces,  and  having  lunched 
off  anchovy -paste  sandwiches  and  coffee, 
returned  to  Chiswick  and  rang  June's 
bell.  The  Austrian  admitted  her  to  the 
"little  meal-room."  Now  that  she  knew 
what  she  and  Jon  were  up  against,  her 
longing  for  him  had  increased  tenfold,  as 
if  he  were  a  toty  with  sharp  edges  or 
dangerous  paint  such  as  they  had  tried 
to  take  from  her  as  a  child.  If  she  could 
not  have  her  way,  and  get  Jon  for  good 
and  all,  she  felt  like  dying  of  privation. 
By  hook  or  crook  she  must  and  would 
get  him !  A  round  dim  mirror  of  very 
old  glass  hung  over  the  pink  brick  hearth. 
She  stood  looking  at  herself  reflected  in 
it,  pale,  and  rather  dark  under  the  eyes; 
little  shudders  kept  passing  through  her 
nerves.     Then  she  heard  the  bell  ring. 
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and,  stealing  to  the  window,  saw  him 
standing  on  the  doorstep  smoothing  his 
hair  and  lips,  as  if  he  too  were  trying  to 
subdue  the  fluttering  of  his  nerves. 

She  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  two  rush- 
seated  chairs,  with  her  back  to  the  door, 
when  he  came  in,  and  she  said  at  once: 

"  Sit  down,  Jon,  I  want  to  talk  seri- 
ously." 

Jon  sat  on  the  table  by  her  side,  and 
without  looking  at  him  she  went  on: 

"  If  you  don't  want  to  lose  me,  we  must 
get  married." 

Jon  gasped. 

"Why?     Is  there  anything  new?" 

"No,  but  I  felt  it  at  Robin  Hill,  and 
among  my  people." 

"But — "  stammered  Jon,  "at  Robin 
Hill — it  was  all  smooth — and  they've 
said  nothing  to  me." 

"But  they  mean  to  stop  us.  Your 
mother's  face  was  enough.  And  my 
father's." 

"Have  you  seen  him  since?" 

Fleur  nodded.  What  mattered  a  few 
supplementary  lies  ? 

"But,"  said  Jon  eagerly,  "I  can't  see 
how  they  can  feel  like  that  after  all  these 
years." 

Fleur  looked  up  at  him. 

"Perhaps  you  don't  love  me  enough." 

"  Not  love  you  enough  !    Why — I " 

"Then  make  sure  of  me." 

"  Without  telling  them  ?  " 

"Not  till  after." 

Jon  was  silent.  How  much  older  he 
looked  than  on  that  day,  barely  two 
months  ago,  when  she  first  saw  him — 
quite  two  years  older ! 

"It  would  hurt  Mother  awfully,"  he 
said. 

Fleur  drew  her  hand  away. 

"You've  got  to  choose." 

Jon  slid  off  the  table  onto  his  knees. 

"But  why  not  tell  them?  They  can't 
really  stop  us,  Fleur ! " 

"They  can!    I  tell  you,  they  can." 

"How?" 

"We're  utterly  dependent — by  putting 
money  pressure,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
pressure.     I'm  not  patient,  Jon." 

"But  it's  deceiving  them." 

Fleur  got  up. 

"You  can't  really  love  me,  or  you 
wouldn't  hesitate.  'He  either  fears  his 
fate  too  much !'" 


Lifting  his  hands  to  her  waist,  Jon 
forced  her  to  sit  down  again.  She  hur- 
ried on: 

"I've  planned  it  all  out.  We've  only 
to  go  to  Scotland.  When  we're  married 
they'll  soon  come  round.  People  always 
come  round  to  facts.  Don't  you  see, 
Jon?" 

"But  to  hurt  them  so  awfully!" 

So  he  would  rather  hurt  her  than  those 
people  of  his!  "All  right,  then;  let  me 
go!" 

Jon  got  up  and  put  his  back  against  the 
door. 

"I  expect  you're  right,"  he  said  slowly; 
"but  I  want  to  think  it  over." 

She  could  see  that  he  was  seething  with 
feelings  he  wanted  to  express;  but  she  did 
not  mean  to  help  him.  She  hated  herself 
at  this  moment,  and  almost  hated  him. 
Why  had  she  to  do  all  the  work  to  secure 
their  love?  It  wasn't  fair.  And  then 
she  saw  his  eyes,  adoring  and  distressed. 

"Don't  look  like  that!  I  only  don't 
want  to  lose  you,  Jon." 

"You  can't  lose  me  so  long  as  you 
want  me." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can." 

Jon  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

"Fleur,  do  you  know  anything  you 
haven't  told  me?" 

It  was  the  point-blank  question  she  had 
dreaded.  She  looked  straight  at  him, 
and  answered:  "No."  She  had  burnt 
her  boats.  What  did  it  matter,  if  she 
got  him?  He  would  forgive  her.  And 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  she 
kissed  him  on  the  lips.  She  was  winning ! 
She  felt  it  in  the  beating  of  his  heart 
against  her,  in  the  closing  of  his  eyes. 
"I  want  to  make  sure !  I  want  to  make 
sure!"  she  whispered.     "Promise!" 

Jon  did  not  answer.  His  face  had  the 
stillness  of  extreme  trouble.  At  last  he 
said: 

"It's  like  hitting  them.  I  must  think 
a  little,  Fleur.     I  really  must." 

Fleur  slipped  out  of  his  arms^ 

"  Oh !  Very  well ! "  And  suddenly  she 
burst  into  tears  of  disappointment, 
shame,  and  overstrain.  Followed  five 
minutes  of  acute  misery.  Jon's  remorse 
and  tenderness  knew  no  bounds;  but  he 
did  not  promise.  Despite  her  will  to 
cry:  "Very  well,  then,  if  you  don't  love 
me  enough — good-bye!"  she  dared  not. 
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From  birth  accustomed  to  her  own  way, 
this  check  from  one  so  young,  so  tender, 
so  devoted,  baffled  and  surprised  her. 
She  wanted  to  push  him  away  from  her, 
to  try  what  anger  and  coldness  would  do, 
and  again  she  dared  not.  The  knowledge 
that  she  was  scheming  to  rush  him  blind- 
fold into  the  irrevocable  weakened  every- 
thing— weakened  the  sincerity  of  pique, 
and  the  sincerity  of  passion;  even  her 
kisses  had  not  the  lure  she  wished  for 
them.  That  stormy  little  meeting  ended 
inconclusively. 

''Will  you  some  tea,  gnddiges  Frdu- 
lein?'' 

Pushing  Jon  from  her,  she  cried  out: 

''No — no,  thank  you!  I'm  just  go- 
ing." 

And  before  he  could  prevent  her  she 
was  gone. 

She  went  stealthily,  mopping  her 
flushed,  stained  cheeks,  frightened,  angry, 


very  miserable.  She  had  stirred  Jon  up 
so  fearfully,  yet  nothing  definite  was 
promised  or  arranged  !  But  the  more  un- 
certain and  hazardous  the  future,  the 
more  **  the  will  to  have  "  worked  its  tenta- 
cles into  the  flesh  of  her  heart — like  some 
burrowing  tick ! 

No  one  was  at  Green  Street.  Winifred 
had  gone  with  Imogen  to  see  a  play  which 
some  said  was  allegorical,  and  others 
"  very  exciting,  don't  you  know  ?  "  It.was 
because  of  what  others  said  that  Winifred 
and  Imogen  had  gone.  Fleur  went  on  to 
Paddington.  Through  the  carriage  the 
air  from  the  brick-kilns  of  West  Drayton 
and  the  late  hay-fields  fanned  her  still- 
flushed  cheeks.  Flowers  had  seemed  to 
be  had  for  the  picking;  now  they  were  all 
thorned  and  prickled.  But  the  golden 
flower  within  the  crown  of  spikes  was  to 
her  tenacious  spirit  all  the  fairer  and  more 
desirable. 


(To  be  continued.) 


A    RETROSPECT    OF    RYDAL    MOUNT 
By  Esther  Cloudman  Dunn 

Illustrations  from  a  drawing  and  photographs 


T  seemed  to  me  that  the 
boundary  between  past 
and  present  had  disap- 
peared as  I  went  through 
the  gateway  between 
Dora's  Field  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Rydal  Mount  lying  in  the  after- 
noon sunshine  of  a  mid- April  day.  In  the 
house  behind  these  gardens  Wordsworth 
had  died  seventy  years  before;  yet  his 
daffodils  were  still  blooming  in  trim  beds 
along  the  terrace,  and  the  mauve  and 
white  rock-plants  were  growing  upon  the 
stone  wall  beside  the  poet's  walk.  Be- 
fore me  lay  the  beloved  gardens  of  Words- 
worth's own  day,  which  he  himself  had 
arranged  and  in  which  he  might  now  be 
walking  and  composing.  Yet  I  knew  that 
the  cadences  of  his  verse  had  not  been 
heard  here  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Although  the  blossoms  and  contours  of 
those   well-remembered   days   were   pre- 


served as  if  no  seasons  had  rolled  be- 
tween, the  master-spirits  were  gone. 
Even  the  latest  occupant,  who  had  lov- 
ingly maintained  the  family  tradition  in 
this  place,  was  not  alive  to  see  the  April 
come  again.  The  bare  window-panes 
would  not  suffer  too  close  a  scrutiny  be- 
hind their  curtain  of  vines. 

As  I  went  along  the  gravelled  walk  and 
stood  before  the  front  porch  of  the  house, 
my  gracious  guide  pointed  out  the  gabled 
room  which  Wordsworth  had  built  for  his 
retirement  when  the  household  became 
too  distracting  for  poetic  meditation.  He 
showed  me,  too,  the  level  path  where  the 
beloved  Dorothy,  "sister  of  my  soul," 
was  wheeled  in  her  chair  when  she  could 
no  longer  stride  across  the  hills  with  her 
brother,  and  aid  him  in  turning  to  poetry 
the  rugged  beauty  of  that  country.  As  I 
saw  it  all  for  the  first  time  at  a  most  aus- 
picious hour  and  season,  the  inner  life  of 
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that  household  seemed  to  come  back  and 
possess  its  outward  haunts  as  easily  and 
naturally  as  the  daffodils  bloomed  in  the 
garden  borders*. 

A  contemporary  account  of  Rydal 
Mount  as  it  was  in  1854  was  sent  home 
in  letters  to  his  friends  and  family  in 
Philadelphia  by  Professor  Henry  Reed  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Four 
years  after  Wordsworth's  death  he  had 
crossed  from  America  with  his  sister-in- 
law  Miss  Bronson  to  visit  Mrs.  Words- 
worth. His  entertainment  consisted  of 
very  simple  events;  yet  it  gave  him  an 
impression  of  distinction  which  no  mere 
elaborateness  could  have  produced. 

The  letters  which  contain  the  account 
have  an  interesting  history.  They  have 
been  lying  undisturbed  in  family  garrets 
from  the  time  of  Reed's  visit  to  this  day. 
They  are  written  in  a  careful  hand, 
though  now  the  ink  is  somewhat  brown. 
The  paper  has  a  musty  smell,  and  sere 
little  fragments  of  flowers,  plucked  in  that 
long-ago  summer,  come  crackling  out  un- 
expectedly as  one  turns  the  pages.  Their 
story,  however,  is  not  faded  nor  out  of 
date.  It  shows  clearly  the  winning  sim- 
plicity of  the  life  at  Rydal  Mount;  the 
effective  quietness  of  the  days;  the  con- 
fident reliance  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
country  and  the  wit  of  neighboring  friends 
for  entertainment.  Now  that  I  was 
standing  beneath  the  very  windows  of  the 
rooms  where  these  American  guests  had 
lodged,  I  understood  even  better  than 
before  the  charm  and  effectiveness  of  the 
life  they  found  there. 

Henry  Reed  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
appreciate  the  life  of  Wordsworth's  house- 
hold. For  years  before  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land he  had  been  in  intimate  correspon- 
dence with  the  poet  and  had  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  his  way  of  life. 
To  him  also  had  belonged  the  privilege  of 
editing  the  first  complete  American  edi- 
tion of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  All  his 
letters  were  preserved  by  Wordsworth; 
and  when  I  saw  how  carefully  they  had 
been  arranged  and  placed  among  his  per- 
sonal papers,  I  realized  the  mutual  esteem 
and  sympathy  which  had  existed  be- 
tween the  English  poet  and  his  American 
editor. 

The  story  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Reed 
and  Miss  Bronson  at  Rydal  Mount  is  in- 


teresting. They  had  come  from  the 
station  by  stage-coach  and  alighted  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  they  were  met  by 
Mr.  Carter  (for  many  years  Wordsworth's 
secretary)  and  James  Dixon,  an  old 
family  servant,  who  stood  "with  a  bar- 
row, waiting  in  the  road  to  receive  us — 
and  this  in  quite  a  smart  rain."  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Wordsworth's  ear- 
nest efforts  kept  the  railways  out  of  the 
lake  district,  and  that  even  now  there  is 
a  journey  of  twelve  miles  by  stage  from 
the  nearest  station  into  this  country. 
But  who  would  not  drive  any  number  of 
miles  through  drenching  mountain  show- 
ers for  the  charm  of  descending  with  one's 
"boxes"  to  find  "James  and  a  barrow" 
waiting  at  the  turn  of  the  road  that  leads 
to  Rydal  Mount  ? 

James,  as  Mr.  Reed  points  out,  showed 
that  combination  of  initiative  and  sub- 
ordination, in  nice  adjustment,  which 
makes  the  English  servant  a  source  of 
mental  perplexity  and  material  comfort 
to  the  American  traveller.  "He  is,"  says 
the  letter,  "a  singular  specimen  of  hu- 
mility as  a  domestic,^  and  of  gentlemanly 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  He 
blacks  my  shoes  and  wheels  our  baggage, 
and  whenever  I  draw  him  out,  talks  ex- 
cellently well  about  his  master  and  mis- 
tress." 

While  James  trudged  behind  with  his 
barrow  of  luggage,  the  two  American 
guests  mounted  the  hill  to  be  greeted  by 
their  hostess,  Mrs.  Wordsworth.  The 
poet  had  prophesied  for  her 

"an  old  age  serene  and  bright 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night." 

It  was  thus  that  these  two  appreciative 
friends  found  her.  They  had  "no  con- 
ception of  beholding  so  beautiful  an  old 
age,"  Reed  wrote  in  his  first  letter.  "She 
has  been  conversing  with  us  all  the  eve- 
ning in  the  most  delightful  manner,  both 
as  to  the  range  of  subjects  and  the  various 
feelings  of  seriousness  and  pleasantry." 
As  the  story  unfolds,  it  is  plain  that  she 
was  not  only  a  practical  householder  but 
also  shared  the  poetic  idealism  of  her  hus- 
band. "A  strong,  practical  good  sense," 
says  Reed,  "is  mixed  a  good  deal  with  the 
romantic  and  poetical,  so  that  she  mourns 
over  the  innovations  of  the  times,  rail- 
roads, steamboats,  etc."     How  strange 
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this  sounds  to  twentieth-century  ears,  and 
how  restful ! 

In  her  house  each  day  began  with  that 
simple  devotion  for  which  we  have  some- 
how lost  the  grace  in  these  latter  days. 
The  letters  tell  of  how  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
herself  read  the  prayers.  "You  cannot 
imagine  a  more  pleasing  or  impressive 
manner — touching,   and  without  effort, 


enfeebled  condition.     In  her  youth  her 
brother  had  foretold  that  "  in  after  years  '* 

"Thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies." 

Now  those  "lovely  forms"  were  clouded, 
and  the  poor  sister  was  lying  in  a  cham- 


Rydai  Mount. 
From  a  photograph  in  the  Abraham  Series, 


like  everything  else  she  does  or  says. 
The  tones  of  her  voice  were  peculiarly 
tender  when,  in  the  prayers  for  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  she  uttered  one  for  poor  old 
Miss  Wordsworth  (Dorothy,  the  poet's 
sister).  It  was:  'and  especially  we  pray 
for  her  who  has  been  so  long  hindered 
by  infirmities  from  joining  these  our 
prayers.'  " 

Remembering  the  intense  sympathy 
which  had  existed  between  Wordsworth 
and  this  "dear,  dear  sister,"  the  visitors 
must  have  felt  keenly  the  pathos  of  her 


ber  above-stairs  a  wreck,  albeit  gentle  and 
long-suffering,  of  her  true  self.  Reed  and 
Miss  Bronson  were  taken  to  see  her  after 
breakfast  of  that  first  morning  of  their 
visit,  and  again  after  they  had  been  to 
Blea  Tarn.  The  peace,  restraint,  and 
simplicity  of  the  household  seem  to  have 
soothed  her,  even  in  her  disordered  state, 
for  their  picture  of  her  is  not  unpleasant. 
"When,"  says  Reed,  "I  told  her  where 
we  had  been,  she  said  in  one  of  the  softest 
voices  you  ever  listened  to,  '  Blea  Tarn  is 
a  beautiful  tarn.'"     Surely  some  far-off 
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memory  pf  that  lovely  lake  and  mountain 
country  for  which  she  and  her  brother 
had  lived,  and  which  has  lived  through 
them,  made  her  voice  soft  and  her  re- 
sponse intelligent. 

The  quiet  summer  days  passed  in  a 
round  of  simple  entertainments  for  the 
visitors.    On  a  sunny  morning  they  would 


talking  agreeably  and  teUing  us  anecdotes 
about  the  literary  men  of  the  day."  Mrs. 
Arnold,  too,  distinguished  wife  of  the  late 
Doctor  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and 
favored  mother  of  Matthew  Arnold,  en- 
tertained these  American  friends  at  Fox 
How.  No  wonder  Mr.  Reed  wrote  home : 
''The  fact  is,  we  have  got  among  a  most 


The  entrance  to  Rydal  Mount. 

The  inscription  on  the  back  reads: 
"For  Mrs.  H.  Reed.     A  copy  of  a  sketch  made  for  Mr.  Reed  by  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  presented  to  him 
upon  his  departure  from  Rydal  Mount.     Mary  Wordsworth,  June  29,  1855." 


Stroll  in  the  garden,  along  the  poet's  walk 
by  the  gray  wall,  or  over  the  terrace  where 
now  no  longer  Dorothy  was  wheeled  out 
to  rest  her  eyes  and  support  her  spirit  by 
the  view  of  distant  mountain  and  lake. 
There  were  calls  to  make  upon  neighbors: 
Mrs.  Fletcher  and  her  daughter  Lady 
Richardson,  wife  of  the  distinguished 
Arctic  explorer.  Miss  Bronson  has  pre- 
served a  pleasant  picture  of  the  latter  as 
she  stood  in  the  door  to  greet  them, 
"dressed  in  a  deLege  dress,  straw  hat  and 
old  gloves,  all  ready  for  a  country  walk." 
How  simply  she  entertained  them  !  ''  She 
took  us,"  says  Miss  Bronson,  ''all  over 
the  grounds,  which  are  most  beautiful, 


fascinating  set  of  old  ladies  upon  whom 
I  shall  bestow  my  affections." 

On  the  rainy  days  of  their  visit  there 
were  treasures  to  see  in  the  library.  Here 
for  the  asking  was  entertainment  of  the 
rarest  kind,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  house  itself.  The  manuscripts  of  the 
Prelude^  the  Recluse,  not  then  published, 
and  the  Journals  kept  by  Dorothy  and 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  during  their  tour  on 
the  Continent,  were  taken  in  reverent  and 
sympathetic  hands.  There  were  also  the 
poet's  books.  "I  had  no  idea  he  had  so 
much  of  a  library,"  writes  Mr.  Reed. 
"There  must  be  several  thousand  vol- 
umes.   They  are  in  all  parts  of  the  house, 


There  were  also  the  poet's  books.     "They  are  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  parlors  and  chambers," 

writes  Mr.  Reed. — Page  552. 


parlors  and  chambers."  Among  them  he 
noticed  "especially  the  presentation  cop- 
ies which  are  very  expressive  of  the  grat- 
itude of  many  and  various  minds  to  his 
poetry.  Among  these  I  was  struck  most 
with  a  memorandum  written  by  Alan 
Stevenson,  the  engineer,  in  his  large  vol- 
ume on  the  Skerryvore  lighthouse.  It 
was  in  these  words: 

*''To  William  Wordsworth,  Esq.:  A 
humble  token  of  admiration  for  his  char- 
acter as  a  man  and  his  genius  as  a  poet, 
and  of  grateful  remembrance  of  the  peace 
and  consolation  derived  from  the  com- 
panionship of  his  writings  during  the 
author's  solitude  on  the  Skerryvore 
Rock.'"  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  a 
member  of  that  stern,  lighthouse-building 
family,  who,  several  years  later,  would 
have  coerced  the  delicate-spirited  R.  L.  S. 
into  the  same  hard  life,  admitted  in  this 
inscription  the  sensitive  strain  in  his  own 
nature,  his  susceptibility  to  literary  and 
spiritual  things.  To  be  able  to  browse 
among  such  books  must  have  been  the 
best  of  entertainment. 

As  much,  perhaps,  as  the  more  definite 
features  of  the  visit,  the  trifles,  recorded 


in  passing,  reveal  the  character  of  the 
place.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  was  often  busy 
with  knitting,  and  presented  Miss  Bron- 
son  with  a  pair  of  knitted  hose.  On  one 
occasion  when  the  two  ladies  were  sitting 
together  Miss  Bronson  admired  the  cap 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  was  wearing.  There- 
upon Mrs.  Wordsworth  said,  "at  once  in 
her  sweet,  pleasant  way  ^  Mrs.  Reed  shall 
have  one,  and  Hannah  will  make  it  by 
the  time  you  come  back.'  "  The  simple 
kindliness  of  her  offer  is  delightful.  We 
are  told,  too,  that  when  strangers  asked 
to  be  admitted  to  the  gardens,  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  refused  on  the  ground  that 
"  she  had  a  great  dislike  to  its  being  made 
a  show  placed  Of  this  place,  managed  so 
modestly,  Aubrey  De  Vere  wrote  to  Mr. 
Reed  as  follows: 

"Let  me  congratulate  you  on  being  at 
the  most  interesting  spot  in  England.  It 
is  one  which  the  lapse  of  years  will  make 
more  and  more  so,  for  it  unites  whatever 
can  belong  to  natural  beauty  with  the 
associations  of  the  noblest  genius,  di- 
rected in  its  highest  spirit  to  its  highest 
objects.  What  an  interest  it  must  be  to 
you  (o  meet  Mrs.  Wordsworth.    I  always 
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think  of  her  as  the  most  venerable  woman 
in  England.  All  who  have  fed  on  her 
husband's  poetry  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  her,  also.  Will  you  present 
my  best  remembrances  to  her?  " 

About  this  "most  venerable  woman  in 
England"  there  could  be  no  show.  She 
had  made  one  of  that  family  group  who, 
beneath  the  snuggling  chimney-pots  of 
Dove  Cottage  in  Grasmere,  enjoyed  a 


neat  and  comfortable  within  doors."  The 
record  in  her  diary,  however,  shows  that 
the  life  that  went  on  in  that  little  cot- 
tage and  garden  was  not  small  nor  hum- 
ble. Here  are  two  entries,  chosen  at  ran- 
dom: 

^^  Monday.  Sauntered  a  good  deal  in 
the  garden,  bound  carpets,  read  Timon 
of  Athens  y  dried  linen,  ..." 

^^  Saturday.     A    cold,    dark    morning. 


Fro/n  a  photograph  by  the  author. 

"I  did  not  stop  until  I  was  in  the  garden,  looking  down  over  the  huddling  roofs." — Page  555. 


kind  of  life  which  makes  the  hackneyed 
phrase  "plain  living  and  high  thinking" 
assume  a  new  meaning.  Dove  Cottage 
had  furnished  a  splendid  preparation  for 
meeting  the  larger  responsibilities  of 
Rydal  Mount. 

As  I  came  from  the  cottage  to  the 
greater  house  that  afternoon  last  April, 
this  thought  was  borne  in  upon  me  with 
redoubled  force.  The  life  here  had  been 
but  a  graceful  adaptation  of  the  simpler 
ways  of  those  early  years.  Though  they 
had  lived  in  a  typical  peasant  cottage, 
with  a  bit  of  hillside  behind  it  for  garden 
and  orchard,  they  had  lived  in  the  midst 
of  greatness.  "The  orchard,"  wrote 
Dorothy,  "is  very  small;  but  then  it  is 
delightful  for  its  retirement  and  the  ex- 
cessive beauty  of  the  prospect  from  it. 
Our  cottage  is  quite  large  enough  for  us, 
though  very  small;  and  we  have  made  it 


William  chopped  wood.  I  brought  it  in 
a  basket.  .  .  .  He  asked  me  to  set  down 
the  story  of  Barbara  Wilkinson's  turtle- 
dove. .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Wordsworth  had,  of  course,  her 
full  share  in  this  remarkable  life.  Old 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  the  postmistress,  told 
Mr.  Reed  that  during  those  early  Dove 
Cottage  days  "when  in  sending  proofs  to 
London,  it  was  important  to  secure  the 
mail  at  Ambleside,  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
would  sometimes  cross  the  hills  at  mid- 
night alone  to  post  the  papers."  What 
a  swelling  of  pride  and  happiness  must 
have  been  in  that  brave,  gentle  heart, 
as  she  fared  across  the  mountain  paths 
under  the  starlight  with  the  precious 
bundle  of  poems  clasped  tightly  in  her 
hand  !  How  well  she  must  have  learned, 
amidst  the  privations  and  hardships  of 
those  early  days,  to  distinguish  and  cher- 
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ish  the  essentials  of  life,  to  transplant 
them  to  the  big  house  and  keep  them 
uppermost ! 

The  power  and  influence  of  that  cottage 
are  irresistible.  Even  now,  though  it  is  a 
museum,  an  air  of  greatness  lingers  about 
it  which  makes  its  impress  upon  the  casual 
visitor.  I  spent  an  hour  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  orchard  garden  before  coming  on 
to  Rydal.  The  ofiftcial  caretaker,  now 
ninety-one  years  of  age,  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  villagers  with  whom  Words- 
worth was  friendly.  I  thought  it  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  receive  from  her  hand 
the  iron  key  of  the  cottage.  There  was 
an  inviting  fire  in  the  kitchen,  but  I  did 
not  stop  until  I  was  in  the  garden,  looking 
down  over  the  huddling  roofs  to  the 
mountains  beyond.  There  were  daffodils, 
primroses,  and  flowering  pears  along  the 
wall,  which  sent  their  petals  drifting 
across  the  garden  walks.  A  robin  was 
chasing  a  butterfly ;  everywhere  was  sun- 
shine and  delicate  shadow.  The  study 
casement,  with  the  new  green  of  a  vine 
arching  over  it,  swung  open  toward  the 
garden;  blue  smoke  was  coming  lazily 
from  a  picturesque  chimney-pot.  The 
illusion  was  complete. 

Then  I  went  on  to  Rydal  to  stand  be- 
fore the  house  where  two  American  visi- 
tors of  three  generations  ago  had  found 
the  same  quality  of  life  in  the  quiet  house- 
hold of  Mrs.  Wordsworth.  On  the  last 
Sunday  of  their  stay  occurred  a  pretty 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Words- 
worth family  made  itself  one  with  the 
community.  "The  clergyman,"  wrote 
Mr.  Reed,  "gave  out  this  notice:  'the 
prayers  of  the  congregation  are  desired 
for  Dorothy  Wordsworth  and  Thomas 
Huck.'  Dorothy  is  that  woman  to  whose 
influence  the  world  owes  so  much,  whose 
name  has  a  place  forever  in  English 
poetry;  Thomas  Huck  was  a  sick  servant 
of  one  of  the  village  families." 


A  pleasant  incident  of  the  leave-taking 
of  these  Americans  seems  to  hold  the 
essence  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  house- 
hold was  maintained.  "The  coach," 
wrote  Mr.  Reed,  "was  to  stop  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  Mr. 
Carter  and  James  walked  down  with  us; 
the  coach  came  along  and  pulled  up  for  us 
and  our  luggage,  and  the  driver  (a  char- 
acter in  his  way  and  acquainted  with 
everybody)  was,  I  believe,  so  mystified 
by  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  motherly  and  af- 
fectionate manner  to  me,  that,  as  we 
drove  off  he  said  to  me, '  You  are  a  Words- 
worth, ain't  you?'  "  The  warm-hearted 
friendliness  of  the  house  was  so  sincerely 
offered  that  the  stage-driver  was  sure  that 
the  guest  must  be  a  member  of  the  family. 
Here  was  no  wall  against  the  world,  no 
insistence  upon  differences.  Yet  the 
driver  comprehended  what  it  was  to  be 
a  Wordsworth,  and  was  paying  his  pas- 
senger the  highest  compliment  in  thus 
classifying  him. 

These  two  representatives  of  a  gentle 
American  tradition  recognized  the  quality 
of  this  English  household,  felt  at  home 
in  it,  and  recorded  in  their  letters  the 
choicest  impressions  of  its  beauty.  Their 
correspondence,  which  came  overseas  in 
those  tipsy-looking  side-wheelers  of  the 
50's,  was  meant  only  for  the  reading  of  a 
small  circle  of  family  and  friends.  Their 
message,  however,  has  grown  with  the 
years  till  now  it  is  the  rightful  property 
of  a  larger  group.  To-day  America  needs 
to  be  reminded  of  the  value  of  simple, 
quiet  living;  of  the  happiness  of  days 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  things  that  are 
real,  which  do  not  need  to  be  trumpeted 
by  ostentation,  nor  caparisoned  in  mag- 
nificence. They  are  the  things  so  inde- 
pendent of  outward  show,  so  far  sur- 
passing it,  that  after  we  have  found  them 
we  turn  back  to  them  again  and  again, 
and  know  that  they  are  good. 


MY    BROTHER 
THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

COLLEGE    CHUMS    AND    NEW-FOUND    LEADERSHIP 
BY   CORINNE    ROOSEVELT   ROBINSON 

Author  of  "Service  and  Sacrifice,"  etc. 

Illustrations  from  family  portraits 


[FOURTH  PAPER] 


tURING  the  winter  and 
summer  of  1876,  preceding 
that  September  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  left 
his  home  for  Harvard  Col- 
lege, he  had  entered  more 
fully  into  the  social  life  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  his  immediate  acquaintance.  As 
a  very  young  boy,  there  was  something 
of  the  recluse  about  him,  although  in  his 
actual  family  (and  that  family  included 
a  number  of  cousins)  he  was  always  the 
ringleader.  His  delicate  health  and  his 
almost  abnormal  literary  and  scientific 
tastes  had  isolated  him  somewhat  from 
the  hurly-burly  of  ordinary  school  life, 
and  even  ordinary  vacation  life;  but  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1876  he  had  enjoyed  to 
the  full  a  dancing-class  which  my  mother 
had  organized  the  winter  before,  and  that 
dancing-class  sowed  the  seeds  of  many 
friendships.  The  Livingston,  Clarkson, 
Potter,  and  Rutherfurd  boys,  and  amongst 
the  girls  my  friends  Edith  Carow,  Grace 
Potter,  Fannie  Smith,  Annie  Murray, 
and  myself,  formed  the  nucleus  in  this 
dancing-class,  and  the  informal  "Ger- 
mans" (as  they  were  called  in  those  days) 
and  all  the  merriment  connected  with 
happy  skating-parties  and  spring  picnics 
in  Central  Park  cemented  relationships 
which  lasted  faithfully  through  later  days. 
My  brother  Elliott,  more  naturally  a 
social  leader,  influenced  the  young  natu- 
ralist to  greater  interest  in  his  human- 
kind, and  when  the  spring  merged  into 
happy  summer  at  Oyster  Bay,  Theodore 
was  already  showing  a  keener  pleasure  in 
intercourse  with  young  people  of  his  own 
age. 
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In  a  letter  to  "Edith"  early  in  the 
summer,  I  write  of  an  expedition  which 
he  took  across  the  bay  to  visit  another 
girl  friend.  He  started  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  reached  the  other 
shore  at  eight  o'clock.  Thinking  it  too 
early  to  pay  a  call,  he  lay  down  on  a 
large  rock  and  went  to  sleep,  waking  up 
to  find  his  boat  had  drifted  far  away. 
When  he  put  on  his  spectacles  he  could 
see  the  boat  at  a  distance,  but,  of  course, 
did  not  wish  to  swim  with  his  clothes  on, 
and  decided  to  remove  them  temporarily. 
Having  secured  the  boat,  he  forgot  that 
it  might  be  wise  to  put  on  his  clothes 
before  sleeping  again  under  the  dock. 
To  his  perfect  horror,  waking  suddenly 
about  an  hour  later,  the  boat,  clothes, 
and  all  had  vanished.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  heard  the  footsteps  of  his  fair 
inamorata  on  the  wooden  planks  of  the 
dock  above  his  head.  She  had  walked 
down  with  a  friend  to  greet  the  admirer 
whom  she  expected  at  about  nine  o'clock. 
His  description  of  his  feelings  as  he  lay 
shivering,  though  not  from  cold,  while 
above  him  they  calmly  discussed  his 
probable  arrival  and  the  fact  that  they 
thought  they  would  wait  there  to  greet 
him,  can  probably  be  imagined.  The 
girls,  after  a  period  of  long  waiting, 
walked  away  into  the  woods,  and  the  self- 
conscious  young  man  proceeded  to  swim 
down  a  hidden  creek  where  he  thought 
the  tide  had  taken  his  recalcitrant  boat, 
and  where,  sure  enough,  he  found  it. 
The  sequel  to  this  little  story  throws 
much  light  on  masculine  human  nature, 
for  he  conceived  an  aversion  to  the  lady 
who  so  unconsciously  had  put  him  in  this 
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foolish  position,  and  rowed  defiantly  back  pleasant.     I  may  as  well  describe  a  few 

to  Oyster  Bay  without  paying  the  pro-  of  my  chief  friends."     He  then  gives  an 

posed  visit !  account  of  his  specially  intimate  com- 

During  that  summer  my  father,  who  panions,  and  speaks  as  follows  of  one 
always  gave  his  children  such  delightful  whose  name  has  become  prominent  in 
surprises,  drilled  us  himself  in  a  little  the  annals  of  his  country's  history  as  able 
play  called  "To  Oblige  Benson,"  in  which  financier,  secretary  of  state,  and  colonel 
Theodore  took  the  part  of  an  irascible  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force — 
and  absent-minded  farmer,  and  our  Robert  Bacon:  "  Bob  Bacon  is  the  hand- 
beloved  cousin  John  Elliott  the  part  of  somest  man  in  the  class  and  is  as  pleasant 
an  impassioned  lover,  while  my  friend  as  he  is  handsome.  He  is  only  sixteen, 
Fannie  Smith  and  I  were  the  heroines  but  is  very  large."  He  continues  to  say 
of  the  adventures.  My  father's  efforts  that  he  would  love  to  bring  home  a  few 
to  make  Theodore  into  a  farmer  and  of  his  friends  at  Christmas  time,  and 
John  into  a  lover  were  commendable  concludes:  'T  should  like  a  party  very 
though  not  eminently  successful,  but  all  much  if  it  is  perfectly  convenient."  The 
that  he  did  for  us  in  those  ways  gave  party  proved  a  delightful  Christmas  ex- 
to  his  children  a  certain  ease  in  writing  perience,  and  the  New  York  girls  and 
and  speaking  which  were  to  be  of  great  Boston  boys  fraternized  to  their  hearts' 
value  in  later  years.  Fannie  Smith,  to  content.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge 
show  how  Theodore  still  dominated  the  after  these  Christmas  holidays  he  writes 
little  circle  from  the  standpoint  of  intel-  one  of  his  amusing,  characteristic  little 
lect,  writes  that  same  July:  "I  have  no  notes,  interspersed  with  quaint  drawings, 
power  to  write  sensibly  today.  If  I  "Darling  Pussie:  I  delivered  your  two 
were  writing  to  Theodore  I  would  have  to  notes  safely  and  had  a  very  pleasant 
say  something  of  this  kind,  *I  have  en-  journey  on  in  the  cars.  To  drown  my 
joyed  Plutarch's  last  essay  on  the  philos-  grief  at  parting  from  you  all,  I  took  refuge, 
ophy  of  Diogenes  excessively.'"  In  his  not  in  the  flowing  bowl,  but  in  the  Atlan- 
early  college  days,  however,  he  seems  tic  Monthly  and  Harper'' s  Magazine — not 
temporarily  to  put  the  "philosophy  of  to  mention  squab  sandwiches.  A  jour- 
Diogenes"  aside,  and  to  become  a  very  ney  in  the  cars  always  renders  me  suffi- 
normal,  simple,  pleasure-loving  youth,  ciently  degraded  to  enjoy  even  the  love 
who,  however,  always  retained  his  earnest  stories  in  the  latter  magazine.  I  think 
moral  purpose  and  his  realization  that  that  if  I  was  forced  to  travel  across  the 
education  was  a  tool  for  future  experi-  continent,  towards  the  end  of  my  journey, 
ence,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  neglected.  I  should  read  dime  novels  with  avidity. 

He  writes  on  November  26,  1876:  "I  Good-bye  darhng.  Your  loving  Tedo." 
now  belong  to  another  whist  club,  com-  This  was  followed  by  accurate  repre- 
posed  of  Harry  Minot,  Dick  Saltonstall  sentations  of  Harper^ s  Magazine,  Atlantic 
and  a  few  others.  They  are  very  quiet  Monthly,  and  the  squab  sandwich,  which 
fellows  but  also  very  pleasant.  Harry  he  labels  "  my  three  consolations  "  ! 
Minot  was  speaking  to  me  the  other  day  A  letter  dated  February  5,  1877,  shows 
about  our  making  a  collecting  trip  in  the  the  Boston  of  those  days  in  a  very  pleas- 
White  Mountains  together  next  summer,  ant  light.  He  begins:  "Little  Pussie: 
I  think  it  would  be  good  fun."  The  re-  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time  this  week 
suit  of  that  collecting  trip  will  be  shown  as,  in  fact,  I  have  every  week.  It  was 
a  little  later  in  this  chapter.  On  De-  cram  week  for  ^ Conic  Sections'  but,  by 
cember  14  he  writes  again:  "Darling  using  most  of  my  days  for  study,  I  had 
Pussie:  [his  pet  name  for  me]  I  ought  to  two  evenings,  besides  Saturday,  free, 
have  written  you  long  ago  but  I  am  now  On  Wednesday  evening,  Harry  Jackson 
having  examinations  all  the  time,  and  gave  a  large  sleighing  party;  this  was 
am  so  occupied  in  studying  for  them  that  great  fun  for  there  were  forty  girls  and 
I  have  very  little  time  for  myself,  and  fellows  and  two  matrons  in  two  huge 
you  know  how  long  it  takes  me  to  write  sleighs.  We  sang  songs  for  a  great  part  of 
a  letter.  My  only  excitement  lately  has  the  time  for  we  soon  left  Boston  and  were 
been   the   dancing   class   which   is   very  dragged    by    our    eight    horses    rapidly 
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through  a  great  many  of  the  pretty  little  ranged  to  have  his  class  taken  by  a  friend, 
towns  which  form  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  Truly,  when  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough 
One  of  the  girls  looked  quite  like  Edith  he  never  turned  back, 
only  not  nearly  as  pretty  as  her  ladyship.  On  March  27  of  his  first  year  at 
We  came  home  from  our  sleigh  ride  about  college  he  writes  again  in  his  usual  sweet 
nine  and  then  danced  until  after  twelve,  way  to  his  younger  sister:  "Little  Pet 
I  led  the  German  with  Harry  Jackson's  Pussie:  95  per  cent  will  help  my  average, 
cousin,  Miss  Andrews.  After  the  party,  I  want  to  pet  you  again  awfully !  You 
Bob  Bacon,  Arthur  Hooper,  myself  and  cunning,  pretty,  little,  foolish  Puss.  My 
some  others,  came  out  in  a  small  sleigh  easy  chair  would  just  hold  myself  and 
to  Cambridge,  making  night  hideous  Pussie."  Again  on  April  15:  "Little 
with  our  songs.  On  Saturday  I  went  Pussie:  Having  given  Motherling  an 
with  Minot  Weld  to  an  Assembly  (a  account  of  my  doings  up  to  yesterday,  I 
juvenile  one  I  mean)  at  Brookline.  This  have  reserved  the  more  frivolous  part 
was  a  very  swell  affair,  there  being  about  for  little  pet  Pussie.  Yesterday,  in  the 
sixty  couples  in  the  room.  I  enjoyed  afternoon,  Minot  Weld  drove  me  over  to 
myself  very  much  indeed.  ...  I  came  his  house  and  at  six  o'clock  we  sallied 
home  today  in  time  for  my  Sunday  forth  in  festive  attire  to  a  matinee 
School  class ;  I  am  beginning  to  get  very  '  German '  at  Dorchester  which  broke 
much  interested  in  my  scholars,  especially  up  before  eleven  o'clock.  This  was 
in  one  who  is  a  very  orderly  and  bright  quite  a  swell  affair,  there  being  about 
little  fellow — two  qualities  which  I  have  100  couples.  ...  I  spent  last  night  with 
not  usually  found  combined.  Thank  the  Welds  and  walked  back  over  here  to 
Father  for  his  dear  letter.  Your  loving  Forest  Hill  with  Minot  in  the  afternoon, 
brother,  Ted."  collecting  a  dozen  snakes  and  salaman- 
The  above  letter  shows  how  normal  a  ders  on  the  way."  Still  the  natural  his- 
lif e  the  young  man  was  leading,  how  sim-  torian,  even  although  on  pleasure  bent ; 
ply  and  naturally  he  was  responding  to  so  snakes  and  salamanders  hold  their 
the  friendly  hospitality  of  his  new  Boston  own  in  spite  of  "  swell  matinee  Germans." 
friends.  Boston  had  welcomed  him  origi-  From  Forest  Hill  that  same  Sunday  he 
nally  for  the  sake  of  his  older  sister,  who,  writes  a  more  serious  letter  to  his  father: 
during  two  charming  summer  visits  to  "Darling  Father:  I  am  spending  my 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  had  made  many  New  Easter  vacation  with  the  Minots,  who, 
England  friends.  The  Sunday-school  with  their  usual  kindness,  asked  me  to  do 
which  he  mentions,  and  to  which  he  gave  so.  I  did  not  go  home  for  I  knew  I 
himself  very  faithfully,  proved  a  big  test  should  never  be  able  to  study  there.  I 
of  character,  for  it  was  a  great  tempta-  have  been  working  pretty  steadily,  hav- 
tion  to  go  with  the  other  fellows  on  Satur-  ing  finished  during  the  last  five  days,  the 
day  afternoons  to  Chestnut  Hill  or  Brook-  first  book  of  Horace,  the  sixth  book  of 
line  or  Milton,  where  open  house  was  kept  Homer,  and  the  'Apology  of  Socrates.' 
by  the  Lees,  Saltonstalls,  Whitneys,  and  In  the  afternoon,  some  of  the  boys  usually 
other  friends,  and  it  was  very  hard  either  come  out  to  see  me  and  we  spend  that 
to  refuse  their  invitation  from  the  be-  time  in  the  open  air,  and  on  Saturday 
ginning  or  to  leave  the  merry  parties  evening  I  went  to  a  party,  but  during  the 
early  Sunday  morning  and  return  to  rest  of  the  time  I  have  been  working 
Cambridge  to  be  at  his  post  to  teach  the  pretty  faithfully.  I  spent  today.  Sun- 
unruly  little  people  of  the  slums  of  Cam-  day,  with  the  Welds  and  went  to  their 
bridge.  So  deeply,  however,  had  the  church  where,  although  it  was  a  Uni- 
first  Theodore  Roosevelt  impressed  his  tarian  Church,  I  heard  a  really  remarka- 
son  with  the  necessity  of  giving  himself  bly  good  sermon  about  'The  Attributes 
and  the  attainments  with  which  his  su-  of  a  Christian.'  I  have  enjoyed  all  your 
perior  advantages  had  endowed  him  to  letters  very  much  and  my  conscience 
those  less  fortunate  than  he,  that  all  reproaches  me  greatly  for  not  writing 
through  the  first  three  years  of  his  college  you  before,  but  as  you  may  imagine,  I 
life  he  only  failed  to  appear  at  his  Sun-  have  had  to  study  pretty  hard  to  make 
day-school  class  twice,  and  then  he  ar-  up  for  lost  time,  and  a  letter  with  me 


THE  SUMMER  BIRDS 
OF   THE   ADmONDACKS   IN   FRANKLEST    COUNTY,   N.   Y. 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  Jr.,  AND  H.  D.  MINOT. 


The  following  catalogue  (written  in  the  mountains)  is  based  upon  ob- 
servations made  in  August,  1874,  August,  1875,  and  June  22d  to  July  9th, 
1877,  especially  about  the  Saint  Regis  Lakes,  Mr.  Minot  having  been  with 
me,  only  during  the  last  week  of  June.  Each  of  us  has  used  his  initials 
in  making  a  statement  which  the  other  has  not  verified. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

The  general  features  of  the  Adirondacks,  in  those  parts  which  we  have 
examined,  are  the  many  lakes,  the  absence  of  mountain-brooks,  the  luxu- 
riant forest-growth  (the  taller  deciduous  trees  often  reaching  the  height, 
of  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  White  Pines  even  that  of  a  hundred  and  thirty), 
the  sandy  soil,  the  cool,  invigorating  air,  and  both  a  decided  wildness  and 
levelness  of  country  as  compared  with  the  diversity  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain region. 

The  avifauna  fs  not  so  rich  as  that  of  the  latter  country,  because  want- 
ing in  certain  "Alleghanian"  birds  found  there,  and  also  in  species 
belonging  especially  to  the  Eastern  or  North-eastern  Canadian  fauna. 
Nests,  moreover,  seem  to  be  more  commonly  inaccessible,  and  rarely 
built  beside  roads  or  wood-paths,  as  they  often  are  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains. M. 

1.  Robin.  Turdus  migratorius  (Linnaeus).  Moderately  common. 
Sometimes  found  in  the  woods. 

2.  Hermit  Thrush.  Turdus  Pallasi  (Cabanis).  Common.  Sings 
until  the  middle  of  August  (R.)« 

3.  Swainson's  Thrush.  Turdus  Swainsoni  (Cabanis).  The  com- 
monest thrush* 

4.  Cat-bird,  Mimus  Carolinpnsis  (Linnaeus).  Observed  beyond  the 
mountains  to  the  northward,  near  Malone. 

5.  Blue  Bird.     Sialia  sialis  (Linnaeus).     Common  near  Malone. 

6.  Golden-crowiied  "Wren."  Eegulus  satrapa(\Achttii.).  Quite 
common;  often  heard  singing  in  June. 

7.  Chickadee.  Parus  atricapillus  (Linnaeus).  Rather  scarce  in 
June.    Abundant  in  August  (R.)- 

Si  Hudsonian  Chickadee.  Parus  Hudsonicibs  (Forster).  Found 
in  small  flocks  at  Bay  Pond  in  the  early  part  of  August  (R.). 

9.  Red-bellied  Nuthatch,  Sitta  Canadensis  (JAnr^ddxxs,).  Common. 
The  White-bellied  Nuthatch  has  not  been  observed  here  by  us. 

10.  Brown  Creeper.     Certhia  familiaris  (Linnaeus).    Common. 

11.  Winter    Wren,     Troglodytes   hyemalis   (Vieillot).    Moderately 
common. 


Facsimile  of  the  first  page  of  the  "Catalogue  of  Summer  Birds,"  made  in  1877 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  H.  D.  Minot. 


is  very  serious  work.     Your  loving  son,  and  so  did  all  of  my  friends.     I  am  so 

T.  R.  Jr."  glad  you  like  my  room,  and  next  year  I 

On  June  3,  as  his  class  day  approaches,  hope  to  have  it  even  prettier  when  you 

and  after  a  visit  to  Cambridge  on  the  all  come  on  again."     His  first  class  day 

part  of  my  father,  who  had  given  me  was  not  specially  notable,  but  he  finished 

and  my  sister  and  friends  Edith  Carow  his  freshman  year  standing  high  in  his 

and  Maud  Elliott  the  treat  of  accom-  class  and  having  made  a  number  of  good 

panying  him,  Theodore  writes:  "Sweet  friends,  although  at  that  period  I  do  not 

Pussie:    I  enjoyed  your  visit  so  much  think  that  he  stood  out  in  any  marked 
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degree  as  a  leader  amongst  the  young  men  would  sit  on  the  top  of  tl  e  ledge  looking 

of  the  class.     He  was  regarded  more  as  an  out   on   the   shimmering  waters   of   the 

all-round  good  sport,   a  fellow  of  high  Sound,  and  he  would  recite  with  a  Hlting 

ideals  from  which  he  never  swerved,  and  swing  in   the   tone   of   his   voice  which 

one  at  whom  his  companions,  who,  except  matched  the  rhythm  of  the  words:  ■ 
Harry    Minot,    had    not    very    strong 

literary  affiliations,  were  always  more  or  "Inacoignof  the  cliff  between  lowland  and  high- 
less  surprised  because  of  the  way  in  which  ^     land,                                          ,      , , 
,1     •        ^^1          •               r     4-1                    1  By  the  sea  down  s  edge,  twixt  windward  and  lee, 
their    otherwise    perfectly    normal    com-  Walled  round  by  rocks  like  an  inland  island, 
panion  sank  into  complete  obUvion  when  The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea. 
the  magic  pages  of  a  book  were  unrolled  A  girdle  of  brush-wood  and  thorn  encloses 
before  him  '^^^  steep-scarred  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed, 
rr^i     .        '               u     4.1        r^-         1         J  Where   the  weeds  that  grew  green  from  the 
inat  summer,  shortly  alter  class  day,             graves  of  its  roses 

he  and  Harry  Minot  took  their  expedition  Now  lie  dead." 
to  the  Adirondacks  with  the  following 

results,    namely:   a  catalogue  written  in  He  always  loved  the  rhythm  of  Swin- 

the  mountains  of  ''The  Summer  Birds  of  burne,  just  as  he  loved  later  the  wonder- 

the   Adirondacks   in    Franklin    County,  ful  ringing  lines   of   Kipling,   which  he 

N.  Y.,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  taught   to   his   children   and  constantly 

H.  D.  Minot."     This  catalogue  was  sent  repeated  to  himself, 

to  me  by  Mr.  John  D.  Sherman,  Jr.,  of  In    the    summer    of    1877    the    two 

Mt.   Vernon,  N.  Y.     He  tells  me  that  brothers,  Elliott  and  Theodore,  decided 

it  was  originally  published  in  1877  and  to  row  from  Oyster  Bay  in  their  small 

favorably  mentioned  soon  after  publica-  boats  to  Whitestone,  near  Flushing,  where 

tion  in  the  Nuttall  Bulletin.     Mr.  Sher-  my  aunt  Mrs.  Gracie  was  living  in  an 

man  thinks   that   the  paper   was  "pri-  old  farmhouse.     Elliott  was  really   the 

vately  "  published,  and  it  was  printed  by  sailor  of  the  family,  an  expert  sailor,  too, 

Samuel  E.  Casino,  of  Salem,  who,  when  a  and  loved  to  manage  his  20-footer,  with 

mere  boy,  started  in  the  natural-history-  able  hand,  in  the  stormiest  weather,  but 

book    business.     The    catalogue    shows  Theodore  craved  the  actual  effort  of  the 

such  careful  observation  and  such  perse-  arms  and  back,  the  actual  sense  of  meet- 

verance  in  the  accumulation  of  data  by  ing  the  wave  close  to  and  not  from  the 

the  two  young  college  boys  that  I  think  more  sheltered  angle  of  a  sailboat:    and 

the  first  page  worthy  of  reproduction  as  so  the  two  young  brothers  who  were  per- 

one  of  the  early  evidences  of  the  careful  fectly  devoted  to  each  other  started  on 

study  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  given  to  the    more    adventurous    trip    together, 

the    subject     which     always     remained  They  were  caught  in  one  of  the  sudden 

throughout  his  life  one  of  the  nearest  to  storms  of  the  Long  Island  Sound,  and  their 

his  heart.  frail  boats  were  very  nearly  swamped. 

His  love  of  poetry  in  those  days  be-  but  the  luck  which  later  became  with 

came  a  very  living  thing,  and  the  sum-  Theodore   Roosevelt   almost  proverbial, 

mer  following  his  first  college  year  was  was  with  them,  and  the  two  exhausted 

one  in  which  the  young  people  of  Oyster  and  bedraggled,    wave-beaten   boys   ar- 

Bay  turned   with    glad    interest  to  the  rived  sorely  in  need  of  the  care  of  the 

riches  not  only  of  nature  but  of  litera-  devoted  aunt  who,  as  much  as  in  the 

ture  as  well.     I  find  among  my  papers,  days  when  she  taught  their  A  B  C's  to 

painstakingly  ccipied  in  red  ink  in  my  the  children  of  the  nursery  of  2ot1i  Street, 

brother's  handwriting,  Swinburne's  poem  was  still  their  guardian  angel. 

''The  Forsaken  Garden."     He  had  sent  In  September,  1877,  Theodore  returns 

it  to  me,  copying  it  from  memory  when  as  a  sophomore  to  Cambridge  and  writes 

on  a  trip  to  the  Maine  woods.     Later,  in  October  again:  "Sweet  Pussie:  Thank 

on  his  return,  we  would  row  by  moon-  you  ever  so  much,  darling,  for  the  three, 

light  to  "Cooper's  Bluff  "   (near  which  cunning,  little  books  which  I  am  going  to 

spot  he  was  eventually  to  build  his  be-  call  my  'Pussie  Books.'     They  were  just 

loved  home,  Sagamore  Hill),  and  there,  what  I  wanted.     In  answer  to  your  ques- 

having  climbed  the  sandy  bulwark,  we  tion,  I  may  say  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
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make  the  slightest  difference  to  Brooks 
and  Hooper  that  they  have  been  dropped, 
although  Brooks  is  universally  called 
'Freshie.'  My  respect  for  the  qualities 
of  my  classmates  has  much  increased 
lately,  by  the  way,  as  they  now  no  longer 
seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  confine 
their  conversation  exclusively  to  athletic 
subjects.  I  was  especially  struck  by 
this  the  other  night,  when,  after  a  couple 
of  hours  spent  in  iDoxing  and  wrestling 
with  Arthur  Hooper  and  Ralph  Ellis,  it 
was  proposed  to  finish  the  evening  by 
reading  aloud  from  Tennyson  and  we 
became  so  interested  in  'In  Memoriam' 
that  it  was  past  one  o'clock  when  we 
separated."  (Evidently  the  lover  of 
books  was  beginning  to  be  a  leader  in 
making  his  associates  share  his  love  of 
the  poets.) 

In  November  he  writes  again:  "I  sat 
up  last  night  until  twelve,  reading  '  Poems 
&  Poets';  some  of  the  boys  came  down 
to  my  room  and  we  had  a  literary  coffee 
party.  They  became  finally  interested 
in  Edgar  Poe — probably  because  they 
could  not  understand  him."  My  brother 
always  had  a  great  admiration  for  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  would  chant  "The  Raven" 
and  "Ulalume"  in  a  strange,  rather  weird, 
monotonous  tone.  He  especially  de- 
lighted in  the  reference  to  "the  Dank 
Tarn  of  Auber"  and  the  following  lines; 

"I  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 
I  knew  not  the  day  of  the  year, —  " 

Poe's  rhythm  and  curious,  suggestive, 
melancholy  quality  of  perfection  affected 
strangely  his  imagination,  and  he  placed 
him  high  in  rank  amongst  the  poets  of 
his  time.  One  can  picture  the  young 
men,  strong  and  vigorous,  wrestling  and 
boxing  together  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
room,  and  then  putting  aside  their  ath- 
letic contests,  making  their  coffee  with 
gay  nonchalance,  and  settling  down  to  a 
night  of  poetry,  led  in  the  paths  of  litera- 
ture by  the  blue-eyed  young  ''  Berserker," 
as  my  mother  used  to  call  Theodore  in 
those  college  days. 

During  the  summer  of  1877  my  father 
accompanied  my  sister  Anna  to  Bar 
Harbor  on  one  of  her  annual  excursions 
to  that  picturesque  part  of  the  Maine 
coast,  where  they  visited  Mr.  George 
Minot  and  his  sisters.  He  writes  to  my 
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mother  in  his  usual  vein  of  delightful 
interest  in  people,  books,  and  nature, 
and  seems  more  vigorous  than  ever,  for 
he  describes  wonderful  walks  over  the 
mountains  and  speaks  of  having  achieved 
a  reputation  as  a  mountain-climber. 
How  little  any  of  the  family  who  adored 
him  realized  that  already  the  seed  of 
serious  trouble  had  been  sown  in  that 
splendid  mechanism,  and  that  in  a  few 
short  months  the  vigorous  and  still  young 
man  of  forty-six  was  to  lay  down  that 
useful  life  which  had  been  given  so  ar- 
dently and  unselfishly  for  the  good  of  his 
city  and  the  joy  and  benefit  of  his  family. 

At  this  time,  however,  when  Theodore 
went  back  to  college  as  a  sophomore, 
there  was  no  apprehension  about  my 
father's  health,  and  the  first  term  of  the 
college  year  was  passed  in  his  usual  happy 
activities. 

Shortly  after  the  New  Year  my  father's 
condition  became  serious,  due  to  intesti- 
nal trouble,  and  the  following  weeks  were 
passed  in  anxious  nursing,  the  distress  of 
which  was  greatly  accentuated  by  the 
frightful  suffering  of  the  patient,  who, 
however,  in  spite  of  constant  agony, 
bore  the  sudden  shattering  of  his  wonder- 
ful health  with  magnificent  courage.  My 
brother  Theodore  hardly  realized,  as  did 
my  brother  EUiott,  who  was  at  home,  the 
serious  condition  of  our  father,  for  it  was 
deemed  best  that  he  should  not  return 
from  college,  where  difficult  examinations 
required  all  his  application  and  energy. 
Elliott  gave  unstintedly  a  devotion  which 
was  so  tender  that  it  was  more  like  that 
of  a  woman,  and  his  young  strength 
was  poured  out  to  help  his  father's  con- 
dition. The  best  physicians  searched  in 
vain  for  remedy  for  the  hidden  trouble, 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  the  first 
Theodore  Roosevelt  died,  February  9, 
1878,  and  the  gay  young  college  sopho- 
more was  recalled  to  a  house  of  mourning. 
In  spite  of  the  sorrow,  in  spite  of  a  sense 
of  irreparable  loss,  there  was  something 
infinitely  inspiring  in  the  days  preceding 
and  following  my  father's  death.  When 
New  York  City  knew  that  its  benefactor 
lay  in  extreme  illness,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  city  came  to  the  door  of  his  home 
to  ask  news  of  him.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber the  day  before  his  death^  when  the 
papers  had  announced  that  thei'e  was  but 
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little  hope  of  his  recovery.  The  crowd 
of  individuals  who  filled  57th  Street  -in 
their  effort  to  hear  the  physicians'  bulle- 
tin concerning  his  condition  was  huge 
and  varied.  Newsboys  from  the  West 
Side  Lodging  House,  little  Italian  girls 
from  his  Sunday-school  class,  sat  for 
hours  on  the  stone  steps  of  6  West  57  th 
Street,  our  second  home,  waiting  with 
anxious  intensity  for  news  of  the  man  who 
meant  more  to  them  than  any  other  hu- 
man being  had  ever  meant  before,  and 
those  more  fortunate  ones  who  had  known 
him  in  another  way  drove  unceasingly 
up  in  their  carriages  to  the  door  and 
looked  with  sympathetic  interest  at  the 
children  of  the  slums  who  shared  with 
them  such  a  sense  of  bitter  bereavement 
and  loss  in  the  premature  death  of  one 
so  closely  connected  with  all  sides  of  his 
beloved  native  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  family  of  the  first 
Theodore  Roosevelt  seemed  hardly  able 
to  face  the  blank  that  life  meant  when  he 
left  them,  but  they  also  felt  that  the  man 
who  had  preached  always  that  "one  must 
live  for  the  living"  would  have  wished 
"his  own"  to  follow  out  his  ideal  of  life, 
and  so  each  one  of  us  took  up,  as  bravely 
as  we  could,  our  special  duties  and  felt 
that  our  close  family  tie  must  be  made 
stronger  rather  than  weaker  by  the  loss 
that  we  had  sustained. 

On  March  3,  1878,  my  brother  writes 
from  Cambridge: 

"  My  own  darling,  sweet,  little  treasure 
of  a  Pussie :  Oh !  I  have  so  longed  for 
you  at  times  during  the  last  few  days. 
Darling  one,  you  can  hardly  know  what 
an  inestimable  blessing  to  a  fellow  it  is 
to  have  such  a  home  as  I  have.  Even 
now  that  our  dear  father  has  been  taken 
away,  it  is  such  a  great  pleasure  to  look 
forward  to  a  visit  home;  and  indeed,  he 
has  only  'gone  before,'  and  oh!  what 
living  and  loving  memories  he  has  left 
behind  him.  I  can  feel  his  presence 
sometimes  when  I  am  sitting  alone  in 
the  evening;  I  have  not  felt  nearly  as 
sad  as  I  expected  to  feel,  although,  of 
course,  there  are  every  now  and  then  very 
bitter  moments.  I  am  going  to  bring 
home  some  of  his  sweet  letters  to  show 
you.  I  shall  always  keep  them,  if  merely 
as    taUsmans    against    evil.     Kiss    little 


mother  for  me,  and  my  love  to  Aunt  Susie 
and  Uncle  Hill.  [My  mother  and  I  were 
staying  in  Philadelphia  with  my  aunt 
Mrs.  West.]  Tell  the  latter.  Uncle  Hill, 
I  am  looking  forward  to  spending  a  month 
of  nude  happiness  with  him  next  summer 
among  the  wilds  of  Oyster  Bay. 

Your  loving  Teddy." 

When  my  brother  speaks  of  keeping 
my  father's  letters  to  him  as  "talismans 
against  evil,"  he  not  only  expressed  the 
feeling  of  desire  to  keep  near  him  always 
the  actual  letters  written  by  my  father, 
but  far  more  the  spirit  with  which  these 
letters  are  permeated.  Years  afterward, 
when  the  college  boy  of  1878  was  entering 
upon  his  duties  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  told  me  frequently  that  he 
never  took  any  serious  step  or  made  any 
vital  decision  for  his  country  without 
thinking  first  what  position  his  father 
would  have  taken  on  the  question.  The 
day  that  he  moved  into  the  White  House 
happened  to  be  September  22,  the  day 
of  my  father's  birth,  and  dining  with  him 
that  night  in  the  White  House  for  the 
first  time,  we  all  mentioned  this  fact  and 
felt  that  it  was  a  good  omen  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  my  brother  said  that  every  time 
he  dated  a  letter  that  day  he  felt  with  a 
glow  of  tender  memory  the  realization 
that  it  was  his  father's  birthday,  and 
that  his  father's  blessing  seemed  specially 
to  follow  him  on  that  first  day  when  he 
made  his  home  in  the  beautiful  old  white 
mansion  which  stands  in  the  heart  of 
America  for  all  that  America  means  to  her 
sons  and  daughters. 

Several  other  equally  loving  letters  in 
that  March  of  1878  proved  how  the  con- 
stant thoughts  of  the  young  sophomore 
turned  to  the  family  at  home,  and  also  his 
own  sense  of  loss  in  his  father's  death,  but 
I  think  the  many  interests  and  normal 
surroundings  brought  their  healing  power 
to  the  boy  of  nineteen,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  year  of  his  college  life  he  had  be- 
come a  well-rounded  character.  His 
mind,  intelligently  focussed  upon  many 
intellectual  subjects,  had  broadened  in 
scope,  and  physically  he  was  no  longer 
the  delicate,  dreamy  boy  of  earlier  days. 
The  period  of  his  college  life,  although 
not  one  of  as  unusual  interest  as  perhaps 
other  periods  in  his  life,  was  of  inestima- 
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ble  value  in  the  forming  of  his  character. 
Had  Theodore  Roosevelt  continued  to  be 
abnormally  developed  along  the  scien- 
tific and  intellectual  side  of  his  nature, 
he  would  never  have  become  the  '^  All- 
American"  which  he  was  destined  to  be. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  fall  into  more 
commonplace  grooves;  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  meet  the  young  men  of  his  age 
on  common  ground,  to  get  the  "give-and- 
take"  of  a  life  very  different  from  the 
more  or  less  individual  life  which,  owing 
to  his  ill  health  and  intellectual  aspira- 
tions, he  had  hitherto  led,  and  already, 
by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  college, 
he  was  beginning  to  take  a  place  in  the 
circle  of  his  friends  which  showed  in  an 
embryonic  way  the  leadership  which 
later  was  to  be  so  strongly  evidenced. 

On  October  8,  1878,  returning  to  Cam- 
bridge as  a  junior,  he  writes  to  his  mother: 
"Darling,  beloved,  little  motherhng:  I 
have  just  loved  your  dear,  funny,  pa- 
thetic, httle  letter,  and  I  am  now  going 
to  write  you  the  longest  letter  I  ever 
write,  and  if  it  is  still  rather  short,  you 
must  recollect  that  it  takes  Teddy-boy 
a  long  time  to  write.  I  have  enjoyed 
Charlie  Dickey's  being  here  extremely, 
and  I  think  I  have  been  of  some  service 
to  him.  We  always  go  to  prayers  to- 
gether; for  his  own  sake,  I  have  not  been 
much  with  him  in  the  daytime,  but  every 
evening,  we  spend  a  good  part  of  the  time 
together  in  my  room  or  his.  He  is  just 
the  same,  honest,  fine  fellow  as  ever,  and 
unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  is  going 
to  make  a  thorough  success  in  every  way 
of  college.  My  studies  do  not  come  very 
well  this  year,  as  I  have  to  work  nearly  as 
hard  on  Saturday  as  on  any  other  day — 
six,  seven  or  eight  hours.  Some  of  the 
studies  are  extremely  interesting,  how- 
ever, esp^jcially  Political  Economy  and 
Metaphysics.  These  are  both  rather 
hard,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  work,  but 
they  are  even  more  interesting  than  my 
Natural  History  courses;  and  all  the 
more  so  from  the  fact  that  I  radically  dis- 
agree on  many  points  with  the  men  whose 
books  we  are  reading,  (Mill  and  Ferrier). 
One  of  my  zoological  courses  is  rather  dry, 
but  the  other  I  like  very  much,  though  it 
necessitates  ten  or  twelve  hours'  work  a 
week.  My  German  is  not  very  interest- 
ing, but  I  expect  that  my  Italian  will  be 


when  I  get  further  on.  For  exercise,  I 
have  had  to  rely  on  walking,  but  today 
I  have  regularly  begun  sparring.  I 
practice  a  good  deal  with  the  rifle,  walk- 
ing to  and  from  the  range,  which  is  nearly 
three  miles  off;  my  scores  have  been  fair, 
although  not  very  good.  Funnily  enough, 
I  have  enjoyed  quite  a  burst  of  popularity 
since  I  came  back,  having  been  elected 
into  several  different  clubs.  My  own 
friends  have,  as  usual,  been  perfect 
trumps,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  spend 
Sundays  with  at  least  a  half-dozen  of 
them,  but  I  have  to  come  back  to  Cam- 
bridge Sunday  mornings  on  account  of 
Sunday  School,  which  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  pay  visits.  I  indulged  in  a  luxury 
the  other  day  in  buying  ^The  Library  of 
British  Poets,'  and  I  delight  in  my  pur- 
chase very  much,  but  I  have  been  so 
busy  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  read 
it  yet.  I  shall  really  have  to  have  a  new 
bookcase  for  I  have  nowhere  to  put  my 
books.  .  .  .     Your  loving  son,  T.  Jr." 

The  above  letter  is  of  distinct  interest 
for  several  reasons :  first  of  all,  because  of 
the  affectionate  pains  taken  by  the  young 
man  of  now  nearly  twenty  to  .keep  his 
mother  informed  about  all  his  activities, 
intellectual,  physical,  and  social.  So 
many  young  men  of  that  age  are  careless 
of  the  great  interest  taken  by  their 
mothers  and  do  not  share  with  them  the 
joys  and  difficulties  of  college  life.  All 
through  his  life,  from  his  boyhood  to  the 
very  last  weeks  of  his  busy  existence, 
my  brother  Theodore  was  a  great  sharer. 
This  is  all  the  more  unusual  because,  as  a 
rule,  the  man  of  intellectual  pursuits  is 
apt  to  deny  himself  to  the  claims  of  family 
and  friends,  but  not  so  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  except  during  the  period  of 
some  specially  hard  task,  when  he  would 
give  himself  to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  interest.  Unless  during  such  rare 
periods,  no  member  of  his  family  ever 
went  to  him  for  guidance  or  solace  or 
interest  without  the  most  generous  and 
most  loving  response.  In  the  above 
letter  he  shows  this  response  to  the  tender 
inquiries  of  his  mother,  so  lately  widowed, 
and  he  wishes  to  give  her  all  the  informa- 
tion that  she  desires.  One  can  see  that 
the  young  junior,  as  he  now  was,  was 
coming  into  his  own  in  more  ways  than 
one.     He  is  working  harder  intellectually; 
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already  metaphysics  and  political  econo-  now  that  my  Political  Economy  Professor 

my  are  catching  up  with  '' natural  his-  wishes  me  to  start  a  Finance  Club,  which 

tory"  in  his  affections,  and,  in  fact,  out-  would  be  very  interesting  indeed,  and 

distancing    the    latter.     His    individual  would  do  us  all  a  great  deal  of  good,  but 

point  of  view  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  which  will  also  take  up  a  great  deal  of 

he  *' radically  disagrees  on  many  points  time.     Of  course,  I  spend  a  good  deal  of 

with  Mill  and   Ferrier,"    and  he  again  my  spare  time  in  the   Porcellian  Club 

shows  the  persevering  determination,  so  which  is  great  fun.     Night  before  last, 

largely  a  part  of  his  character,  in  the  way  Harry  Shaw  and  I  gave  a  little  supper  up 

there,    the   chief 


in  which  he  walks 
to  and  fro  the 
three  miles  to 
practise  with  his 
rifle  at  the  range. 
The  modest  way 
in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  "burst  of 
popularity*'  is 
also  very  charac- 
teristic, for  he 
received  the  un- 
usual distinction 
of  being  invited  to 
join  several  of  the 
most  popular 
clubs.  Altogeth- 
er, this  letter  in 
which  he  tells,  al- 
though he  makes 
no  point  of  it,  of 
his  still  faithful 
service  at  Sunday- 
school,  no  matter 
how  much  it  in- 
terferes with  the 
gay    week-end 
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Facsimile  of  the  cover  of  the  "Wee  Book  of  Poetry" 

accompanying  Theodore  Roosevelt's  letter 

dated  Porcellian  Club. 


items  on  the  bill 
of  fare  were  par- 
tridges and  Bur- 
gundy,— I,  con- 
fining myself  to 
the  partridges.  I 
am  going  to  cut 
Sunday  school  to- 
day for  the  second 
time  this  year,  but 
when  the  weather 
is  so  beautiful  as 
this,  I  like  every 
now  and  then  to 
spend  Sunday 
with  a  friend. 
Harry  Chapin  is 
going  to  take  my 
class  for  me  to- 
day. Good-bye 
sweet  one, — 
Your  Loving 
Tedo." 


Here  again  we 
see  the  growth  of 

visits  which  he  so  much  enjoys,  and  the  the  young  man,  the  growth  of  his  influence 

glimpse  which  he  gives  us  of  his  love  of  in  his  class,  for  it  is  to  him  that  the  politi- 

poetry  as  an  offset  to  his  harder  studies,  cal-economy  professor  turns  to  start  a 

seems  to  me  to  depict  in  a  lovable  and  ad-  finance  clutk,  and  we  see  also  the  propor- 

mirable  light  the  young  Harvard  student,  tionate  all-round  development,  for  not 

Having  written  in  this  accurate  way  to  only  does  he  read  poetry,  start  finance 

his  mother,  within  a  month  he  writes  to  clubs,  differ   with   Mill  and  Ferrier  on 

his  younger  sister:  abstract   subjects,   but   also   joins   with 

Harry  Shaw  in  a  little  supper  of  par- 

"  Sweet  Pussie:  I  am  spending  Sunday  tridges    and     Burgundy — he     confining 

with  Minot  Weld.     It  is  a  beautiful  day  himself,  I  would  have  my  readers  know, 

and  this  afternoon  we  are  going  to  drive  to  the  partridges !    Theodore  Roosevelt 

over  to  Dick  Saltonstall's  where  we  shall  was  growing  in  every  way  and  especially 

go  out  walking  with  Miss  Rose  Saltonstall  becoming  the  more  all-round  man,  and  it 

and  Miss  Alice  Lee,  and  drive  home  by  was  well  that  this  growth  should  take 

moonlight  after  tea.    I  have  begun  study-  place,  for  if  the  all-round  man  can  still 

ing  fairly  hard  now,  and  shall  keep  it  up  keep  focussed  ideals  and  strong  determi- 

until  Christmas.     I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  nation  to  achieve  in  individual  directions, 

be  able  to  come  home  for  Thanksgiving;  it  is  because  of  the  all-round  qualities 

I  really  have  my  hands  full,  especially  that   he   becomes    the    leader   of   men. 
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Again  the  happy  Christmas  holidays  uncommonly  good  luck  in  everything 
came,  but  this  time  shadowed  by  the  this  year  from  studies  to  society.  I  en- 
great  blank  made  by  my  father's  loss,  joyed  my  trip  to  Maine  very  much  in- 
and  in  February,  1879,  he  writes  again —  deed;  of  course,  I  fell  behind  in  my  stud- 
now   of   happy   coasting-parties   at    the  ies,  but  by  working  pretty  hard  last  week, 
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Letter  to  Corinne  Roosevelt  accompanying  "Birch  Bark  Poems." 

Saltonstalls',  where  began  his  intimate  I  succeeded  in  nearly  catching  up  again.'* 

relationship  with  lovely  Alice  Lee,  who  This  trip  to  Maine  cemented  the  great 

became  later  his  wife.     One  can  see  the  friendship  between  my  brother  and  those 

merry  young  people  flying,  as  he  says,  splendid  backwoodsmen,  Bill  Sewall  and 

''like  the  wind  "  on  their  long  toboggans.  Will  Dow,  who  were  later  to  be  partners 

and  having  later  the  gay  sport  at  the  in  his  ranching  venture  in  the  Far  West, 

hospitable  house  of  Mrs.  Lee.  Bill  Sewall  was  a  strong  influence  in  my 

In  March  he  writes:  " I  only  came  out  brother's  young  manhood,  and  for  him 

second  best  in  the  sparring  contest,  but  great  admiration  was  conceived  by  the 

I  do  not  care  very  much  for  I  have  had  young  city  boy  and,  later,  by  the  college 
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student.     The   splendid,   simple,   strong  adds  at  the  end  of  a  long  letter  in  August, 

man  of  the  woods,  though  not  having  had  1879,    "For    my    birthday,    among    the 

similar  educational  advantages,  was,  still,  books  I  most  want  are  the  complete  edi- 

so  earnest  a  reader  and  so  natural  a  phi-  tions  of  Prescott,  Motley,  and  Carlyle," 

losopher,  that  his  attitude  toward  books  and   signs    himself     "Your    loving    St. 

and  life  had  lasting  influence  over  his  Buv.,"  a  new  pet  name  which  he  had 

young  companion.  given  himself  and  which  was  a  conglomer- 

About  this  same  time,  March,  1879,  my  ate  of  St.  Beuve,  for  whose  writings  he 

brother  wrote  me  one  of  the  sweetest  and  had  great  admiration,  and  the  brother 

most    characteristic    of   his   little   love-  for  whom  his  Uttle  sister  had  such  great 

letters.     It  was  dated  from  the  Porcellian  admiration. 

Club  on  March  28,  and  enclosed  a  diminu-  His  last  year  at  college  was  one  of  equal 

tive  birch-bark  book  of  poetry,  a  fac-  growth,  although  the  development  was 

simile  of  which  I  give,  and  the  letter  ran  not  as  marked  as  in  his  junior  year,  and 

as  follows:   "Wee  Pussie:  I  came  across  in  June,  1880,  he  graduated  with  honors, 

such  a  funny  wee  book  of  poetry  today  a  happy,   successful  Harvard  alumnus, 

and  I  send  it  to  a  wee,  funny,  Kitty-Coo  A  number  of  his  New  York  friends  went 

with  Teddy's  best  love."    The  page  on  on  for  class  day,  and  all  made  merry  to- 

which  the   sweet  words  are  written  is  gether,  and  not  long  after  he  and  his 

yellow,  but  the  little  birch-bark  book  is  brother  EUiott  started  on  a  hunting  trip 

still  intact,  and  the  great  love  engendered  together.     Elliott,  who  as  a  young  child 

by  the  tender  thought  of,  and  expression  had  been  the  strong  one,  when  Theodore 

of  that  thought  to,  his  sister  is  even  deeper  was  a  delicate  little  boy,  had,  during  the 

than  when  the  sweet  words  were  actually  years  of  adolescence,  been  somewhat  of 

written.  an  invalid  and  could  not  go  to  college; 

On  May  3  he  writes  in  a  humorous  our  father,  wise  as  ever,  decided  he  must 
vein:  "Pet  Pussie:  At  last  the  deed  is  have  his  education  in  another  way,  and 
done  and  I  have  shaved  off  my  whiskers !  he  arranged  for  Elliott  to  spend  several 
The  consequence,  I  am  bound  to  add,  is  years  largely  in  the  open  air.  He  be- 
that  I  look  like  a  dissolute  democrat  of  came  a  splendid  shot,  and  my  brother 
the  Fourth  Ward;  I  send  you  some  tin-  Theodore  always  felt  that  Elliott  was 
types  I  had  taken;  the  front  views  are  far  the  better  hunter  of  the  two.  The 
pretty  good,  although  giving  me  an  ex-  brothers  were  devoted  to  each  other,  and 
pression  of  glum  misery  that  I  sincerely  were  each  the  complement  of  the  other  in 
hope  is  not  natural.  The  side  views  do  character.  Theodore  writes  from  Wil- 
not  resemble  me  any  more  than  they  do  cox's  farm,  Illinois,  August  22,  1880: 
Michael  Angelo  or  John  A.  Weeks.  The  "Darling  Pussie:  We  have  been  having 
next  four  months  are  going  to  be  one  a  lovely  time  so  far,  have  shot  fair  quan- 
*  demnition  grind'  but  by  great  good  luck,  titles  of  game,  are  in  good  health,  though 
I  shall  be  able  to  leave  here  June  5th,  I  our  fare  and  accommodations  are  of  the 
think."  The  whiskers  were  permanently  roughest.  The  shooting  is  great  fun ;  you 
removed  and  never  again  reappeared,  ex-  would  laugh  to  see  us  start  off  in  a  wagon, 
cept  on  his  hunting  trip  the  following  in  our  rough,  dirty,  hunting-suits,  not 
year,  and  I  think  he  felt,  himself ,  that  the  looking  very  different  from  our  driver; 
lack  of  them  added  a  touch  of  elegance  to  a  stub-tailed,  melancholy  looking  pointer 
his  appearance,  for  he  writes  again  within  under  the  front  seat,  and  a  yellow,  fool 
a  day  or  two:  "I  rode  over  on  Saturday  idea  of  a  setter  under  the  back  one,  which 
morning  (very  swell  with  hunting  crop  last  is  always  getting  walked  on  and  howl- 
and  beaver)  to  Chestnut  Hill  where  I  ing  dismally.  We  enjoy  the  long  drives 
took  lunch  with  the  Lees."  He  is  be-  very  much:  the  roads  are  smooth  and 
ginning  to  be  quite  a  gentleman  of  fash-  lovely,  and  the  country,  a  vast  undulating 
ion,  and  so  the  carefree  days  glide  by,  prairie,  cut  up  by  great  fields  of  corn  and 
another  summer  comes,  with  pleasant  wheat  with  few  trees.  The  birds  are  not 
visits,  and  another  Maine  woods  excur-  very  plentiful,  but  of  great  variety;  we 
sion;  but  even  when  writing  in  the  midst  get  prairie  chickens  in  the  stubble  fields, 
of  house-parties  of  bewildering  gayety,  he  plover  in  the  pastures,  snipe  in  the  '  slews,' 
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Portrait  taken  in  Chicago,  July,  1880,  on  the  way  to  the  hunting  trip  of  that  season. 


and  ducks  in  the  ponds.  We  hunt  about 
an  hour  or  two  in  a  place,  then  get  into  our 
wagon  and  drive  on,  so  that,  though  we 
cover  a  very  large  tract  of  country,  we 
are  not  very  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
only  enough  to  make  us  sleep  well.  The 
climate  is  simply  superb,  and  though  the 
scenery  is  not  very  varied,  yet  there  is 
something  very  attractive  to  me  in  these 
great  treeless,  rolling  plains,  and  Nellie 
[  his  pet  name  for  Elliott  ]  and  I  are  great 
chums,  and  in  the  evening,  sit  and  com- 
pare our  adventures  in  'other  lands' 
until  bedtime  which  is  pretty  early." 

And  again  he  writes  a  few  weeks  later 
from  Chicago,  in  a  very  bantering  vein: 

''September  12,  1880 — Darling  Pussie: 


We  have  come  back  here  after  a  week's 
hunting  in  Iowa.  Elliott  revels  in  the 
change  to  civilization  —  and  epicurean 
pleasures.  As  soon  as  we  got  here  he  took 
some  ale  to  get  the  dust  out  of  his  throat ; 
then  a  milk  punch  because  he  was  thirsty ; 
a  mint  julep  because  it  was  hot;  a 
brandy  mash  '  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  his 
stomach ' ;  and  then  sherry  and  bitters  to 
give  him  an  appetite.  He  took  a  very 
simple  dinner — soup,  fish,  salmi  de  grouse, 
sweetbread,  mutton,  venison,  corn,  maca- 
roni, various  vegetables  and  some  pud- 
dings and  pies,  together  with  beer,  later 
claret  and  in  the  evening,  shandigaff.  I 
confined  myself  to  roast  beef  and  pota- 
toes; when  I  took  a  second  help  he  mar- 
velled at  my  appetite — and  at  bedtime, 
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wondered  why  in  thunder  he  felt  *  stuffy '  Nothing  could  better  exempHf y  the 
and  /  didn't.  The  good  living  also  intimate,  comprehending  relationship  of 
reached  his  brain,  and  he  tried  to  lure  me  the  two  brothers  than  the  above  letter, 
into  a  discussion  about  the  intellectual  in  which,  with  exaggerated  fun,  Theodore 
development  of  the  Hindoos,  coupled  "  pays  Elliott  off  "  for  his  criticisms  of  the 
with  some  rather  discursive  and  scarcely  future  President's  eating  manners !  All 
logical  digressions  about  the  Infinity  of  through  their  lives — alas !  Elliott's  life 
the  Infinite,  the  Sunday  school  system,  was  to  end  prematurely  at  the  age  of 
and  the  planet  Mars,  together  with  some  thirty-three — the  same  relationship  en- 
irrelevant  remarks  about  Texan  'Jack  dured  between  them.  Each  was  full  of 
Rabbits'  which  are  apparently  about  as  rare  charm,  joy  of  life,  and  unselfish  in- 
large  as  good-sized  cows.  Elliott  says  terest  in  his  fellow  man,  and  thus  they 
that  these  remarks  are  incorrect  and  had  much  in  common  always, 
malevolent;  but  I  say  they  pay  him  off  The  hunting  trip  described  so  vividly 
for  his  last  letter  about  my  eating  man-  in  these  two  letters  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
ners !  We  have  had  very  good  fun  so  far,  climax  of  this  period  of  my  brother's  life, 
in  spite  of  a  succession  of  untoward  acci-  College  days  were  over,  the  happy  sum- 
dents  and  delays.  I  broke  both  my  mer  following  his  graduation  was  also 
guns,  Elliott  dented  his,  and  the  shooting  on  the  wane,  and  within  a  brief  six  weeks 
was  not  as  good  as  we  had  expected;  I  from  the  time  these  letters  were  written, 
got  bitten  by  a  snake  and  chucked  head-  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  married  man,  was 
foremost  out  of  the  wagon.  to  go  forth  on  the  broader  avenues  of 
Your  Seedy  Brother,  Theo."  his  life's  destiny. 

(To  be  continued.) 


REBELLION 

By  Dorothy  McPherson  Farnsworth 

How  can  it  be  that  April,  in  her  pride 

Of  ''glad  light  green,"  shall  come  another  year — 
Shall  pass  me  softly,  shy  and  dewy-eyed, 
And  I  not  hear? 

How  can  it  be  that,  at  her  beckoning. 

New  leaf  and  bloom  shall  break  on  bush  and  tree 
Till  all  the  world  is  gay  with  garlanding — 
And  I  not  see? 

I  who  have  loved  her  so! — her  garden-ways 
Smelling  of  goodly  earth — her  every  weed! 
How  can  she  bring  again  her  matchless  days, 
And  I  not  heed? 

How  shall  I  not  rebel?     How  can  it  be 

That  April,  with  her  songs  of  bird  and  rill, 
Riot  of  leaf  and  bloom,  shall  call  to  me 
And  I  lie  still? 

Oh,  when  our  April  comes  again,  so  fair, 

Heart's  dearest,  and  a  laughing  shower  trips  by, 
If,  blossom-soft,  a  zephyr  kiss  your  hair, 
Think— that  is  I. 


THE    MYTHOLOGY  AND    SCIENCE    OF 
CHARACTER   ANALYSIS 

By  Henry  Foster  Adams 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Michigan;   Author  of  "  Why  We  Buy,"  etc. 

HENEVER  two  human  be-  a  profession,  possibly  to  maintain  family 
ings  have  worked  or  played  traditions  or  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  a 
together,  each  has  tried  to  parent,  only  to  find  eventually  that  he  is 
read  the  riddle  of  the  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole, 
other's  personality.  The  A  vocational  guide  of  national  reputa- 
desire  for  knowledge  con-  tion  has  said  that  76  per  cent  of  persons 
cerning  the  characteristics  of  persons  has  are  in  the  wrong  occupation.  To  cope 
grown  stronger  with  the  passing  years  and  with  this  situation,  two  professions  have 
has  gained  in  practical  importance  with  developed:  vocational  guidance  and  voca- 
the  complexity  of  modern  living.  tional  selection.  In  the  former,  emphasis 
The  ability  to  size  people  up  is  of  fun-  is  placed  upon  the  character  of  the  person 
damental  importance  from  the  personal  and  a  job  which  suits  this  character  is 
standpoint,  for  upon  the  accuracy  of  our  suggested.  With  vocational  selection  the 
judgments  depends  a  large  part  of  our  reverse  is  the  case,  the  character  of  the 
happiness.  In  choosing  friends  or  those  job  being  stressed  and  an  individual 
who  are  to  occupy  an  even  closer  relation-  sought  to  fit  it.  Both  do  much  the  same 
ship  much  depends  upon  first  impressions,  thing  but  from  different  angles. 
If  these  are  untenable,  our  self-pride  is  Character  is  at  least  the  sum  of  the 
humbled,  our  judgment  is  belittled,  and  traits  which  a  person  possesses;  but,  more 
we  suffer  all  the  heartaches  of  betrayed  than  this,  it  gets  its  peculiar  and  indi- 
confidences  and  broken  friendships.  vidual  coloring  from  the  relative  develop- 
On  the  business  side,  too,  getting  the  ment  and  from  the  interplay  of  traits.  As 
right  person  for  the  right  position  has  al-  in  a  kaleidoscope,  a  slight  twist  makes  a 
ways  been  exceedingly  difficult.  There  new  pattern  out  of  the  old  material, 
are  isolated  instances  of  men — Pericles  in  Traits  of  character  may  be  divided  into 
Greece,  Julius  Caesar  in  Rome,  Washing-  three  classes.  In  the  first  belong  the 
ton  and  Lincoln  in  this  country — who  purely  physical  characteristics,  such  as 
have  had  the  knack  of  picking  able  sub-  size,  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  shape  of  head, 
ordinates.  Few  have  this  gift,  however,  height  of  forehead,  and  shape  of  chin.  In 
and  for  years  the  customary  method  of  the  second  are  placed  the  entirely  psy- 
vocational  selection  has  been  to  hire  at  chical  traits,  such  as  trustworthiness,  con- 
random  and  *'  fire  "  the  unfit.  One  manu-  scientiousness,  honesty,  perseverance,  and 
facturing  concern,  for  example,  found  that  concentration,  those  qualities  which  are 
to  keep  one  thousand  men  on  the  pay-roll  not  conjoined  with  any  necessary  phys- 
it  was  necessary  to  hire  eight  thousand  ical  sign.  In  the  third  are  grouped  those 
annually.  The  time  and  money  spent  in  physico-psy chical  traits  such  as  cheer- 
training  the  elusive  seven  thousand,  at  fulness,  sense  of  humor,  self-control,  and 
about  fifty  dollars  a  person,  was  an  eco-  quickness  of  temper,  which  are  indicated 
nomiC  waste.  This  is  not  an  isolated  in-  by  a  constant  or  frequent  physical  mark, 
stance;  business  literature  is  full  of  simi-  Any  one  who  is  not  blind  will  be  able 
lar  cases.  to  form  from  observation  a  reasonably  ac- 
Nor  is  the  employer  the  only  one  in-  curate  estimate  of  the  qualities  in  the 
jured;  hardship  is  inflicted  upon  the  physical  class,  nor  is  it  particularly  dif- 
employee,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  ficult  to  determine  those  belonging  to  the 
his  life  may  be  wasted  before  he  finds  his  physico-psychical.  But  concerning  those 
true  calling.  Even  more  pathetic  is  the  in  the  psychical  class,  the  average  person 
one  who  has  spent  years  in  preparing  for  is  absolutely  at  sea  unless  he  has  oppor- 
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tunity  to  make  long  series  of  observations. 
Even  then,  he  is  frequently  mistaken,  for 
the  same  human  character  is  capable  of 
infinite  shadings — what  is  called  out  by 
one  person  or  situation  is  left  untouched 
by  another.  Furthermore,  such  pro- 
cedure is  tedious  and  wasteful  of  time. 
We  are  forced  to  seek  for  a  short-cut 
method  which  will  enable  us  to  estimate 
persons  with  respect  to  the  traits  of  the 
psychical  group. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  do  this 
is  reported  in  the  Bible.  The  Midianites 
were  about  to  make  war  on  the  children 
of  Israel.  Gideon,  the  leader  of  the  Is- 
raelites, had  a  fighting  force  of  thirty-two 
thousand  men;  the  Midianites  were  an 
uncounted  horde.  The  Lord,  having 
promised  Gideon  the  victory,  instructed 
him  to  send  home  those  who  were  afraid 
or  who  had  pressing  business  elsewhere. 
Twenty-two  thousand  promptly  de- 
parted, leaving  ten  thousand  behind. 
But  this  handful  was  still  more  than  suf- 
ficient. Gideon  was  told  to  lead  them  to 
a  stream  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  some 
of  the  men  stretched  out  at  full  length 
and  drank,  others  knelt,  a  few,  three  hun- 
dred in  number,  raised  a  little  water  in 
their  hands,  lapping  it  like  dogs  as  they 
hastened  through  the  stream.  Thus  were 
selected  those  with  the  greatest  dash  and 
courage,  the  ones  who  could  not  wait  to 
get  into  the  fight. 

This  method  was  quite  different  from 
that  usually  employed  in  the  ancient 
world.  In  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  and 
Persia  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  luck 
or  fate  of  the  individual  rather  than  upon 
his  peculiarities  of  character.  The  for- 
tune-telling of  those  days  consisted  of 
auguries,  divinations,  utterances  of  Sibyls, 
its  purpose  being  to  determine  whether 
the  fates  were  propitious.  Nor  has  the 
human  race,  after  the  lapse  of  a  score  of 
centuries,  outgrown  similar  superstitions, 
as  is  shown  by  our  attitude  toward  Fri- 
day, 13,  broken  mirrors,  ladders,  spilled 
salt,  and  a  host  of  other  signs  and  por- 
tents. 

An  even  more  tenacious  hold  upon 
the  popular  fancy  was  obtained  by  as- 
trology and  the  casting  of  horoscopes,  that 
is,  fortune-telling  by  the  stars.  Astrology 
became  articulate  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ.    Much  in- 


terest had  been  taken  in  the  stars  pre- 
viously, but  about  this  time  an  exact 
chronology  was  worked  out  in  the  Baby- 
lonian world,  and  as  a  result  definite 
knowledge  about  the  times  of  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
their  orbits,  eclipses,  and  juxtapositions, 
was  soon  discovered  by  the  primitive  as- 
tronomers. As  is  common  with  savages 
and  those  who  have  recently  emerged 
from  a  condition  of  savagery,  the  anamis- 
tic  tendency  led  to  the  personification  of 
natural  objects.  The  stars  were  identi- 
fied with  the  gods,  major  and  minor 
heroes,  their  paths  in  the  sky  and  their 
positions  at  different  times  were  inter- 
preted as  the  adventures,  contests,  and 
councils  of  the  deities.  Since  the  gods 
controlled  earthly  affairs,  including  hu- 
man fate,  the  study  of  the  stars  as  sym- 
bols of  the  gods  revealed  what  was  in 
store  for  the  person  or  the  nation. 

Throughout  the  centuries  the  point  of 
view  gradually  changed,  until  in  the  last 
two  hundred  years  we  have  realized  the 
fact  of  individual  differences — one  of  the 
most  puzzling  phenomena  of  nature  and 
one  which  will  amply  repay  serious  study. 
Personality  now  is  the  enigma;  the  per- 
plexities of  fate  have  been  relegated  to 
the  background. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury science  was  affected  by  a  new  spurt 
of  energy.  Old  accepted  principles  were 
swept  overboard  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted for  them.  During  this  period  of 
rejuvenation  it  was  discovered  that  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  nervous  system  have 
different  functions.  By  sticking  a  needle 
into  one  part  of  the  brain  a  movement  of 
the  foot  could  be  brought  about,  but  when 
another  region  was  stimulated  a  jerk  of 
the  arm  resulted.  Lacking  both  the  pa- 
tience and  the  technique  for  greater  ex- 
perimental refinement,  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  generalized  from  their  scanty  data 
and  arbitrarily  assigned  faculties  to  the 
different  brain  areas.  Since  the  perplexi- 
ties of  personality  engaged  the  public  at- 
tention at  about  the  same  time,  it  was 
natural  that  the  two  movements  should 
become  associated.  The  result  was  phre- 
nology. 

For  the  present  purpose,  phrenology 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  attempts 
to  relate  physical  and  mental  traits,  the 
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former  standing  as  signs  of  the  latter,  sess  mental ''faculties"  such  as  the  theory 

The  prominence  of  a  particular  part  of  demands,  but  mental  functions.    A '*fac- 

the  head  was  considered  an  index  of  a  ulty"  is  a  static  structure,  whereas  a  func- 

trait    of    character.      For    instance,    a  tion  is  a  dynamic  flux,  seldom  if  ever  twice 

"  bump  "  just  behind  the  ear  was  supposed  exactly  alike.    The  "  faculty  "  of  honesty, 

to  indicate  love  of  life.     Since  the  brain  for  example,  would  compel  the  individual 

is  the  organ  of  mind,  it  seemed  at  first  to  be  equally  honest  in  all  relations,  yet 

sight  reasonable  to  argue  that  unusual  common  sense  tells  us  that  there  is  an 

mental  ability  of  a  specific  sort  should  be  honesty  for  each  situation  in  which  the 

accompanied    by    greater    than    normal  person  finds  himself.     He  may  be  honest 

growth  of  a  corresponding  brain  region,  to  one  sex  and  lie  like  a  gentleman  to  the 

But  this  could  not  occur,  said  the  phre-  other,  straightforward  with  his  pals  and 

nologists,  without  expansion  of  the  skull  deceitful  to  those  in  authority  over  him, 

governing  the  part  developed,  thus  caus-  square  at  poker  and  a  cheat  at  solitaire, 

ing  a  ^'bump."    On  the  reverse  side,  the  truthful  to  his  wife  and  his  own  worst 

lack  of  a  mental  characteristic  would  be  enemy.     There  is  not  any  one  honesty, 

indicated  by  a  depression.     Phrenology,  but  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  relations 

then,  developed  into  an  alleged  means  of  into  which  a  person  may  enter.     Conse- 

determining  character  in  terms  of  the  rela-  quently,  phrenology  is  unfitted  for  the 

tive  development  of  different  parts  of  the  task  which  it  has  imposed  upon  itself.    It 

head.  may  be  an  interesting  parlor  game,  like 

The  fallacies  involved  in  phrenology  palmistry,  but  should  not  be  taken  too 

are  of  two  kinds.    The  first  and  more  ob-  seriously. 

vious  is  the  necessity  for  assuming  that  A  somewhat  different  attempt  to  relate 
the  skull  fits  the  brain  closely.  The  most  physical  and  mental  traits  is  physiog- 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  physiology  dis-  nomy:  reading  character  from  the  face, 
proves  this.  Surrounding  the  brain  and  This  pseudo-science  may  be  regarded 
lying  between  it  and  the  skull  are  three  from  two  standpoints:  first,  by  a  con- 
membranous  coats,  one  of  which  is  very  sideration  of  the  skeletal  structures  of  the 
spongy.  Moreover,  the  different  parts  of  face;  second,  by  a  study  of  the  muscular 
the  skull  vary  in  thickness,  regardless  of  development  and  the  resulting  lines, 
what  is  underneath,  so  that  a  bump  creases,  wrinkles,  and  expressions.  That 
caused  by  a  thickening  of  the  skull  fre-  physiognomy  has  imposed  more  upon  the 
quently  lies  above  a  portion  of  the  brain  credulity  of  the  present  generation  than 
which  is  only  normally  or  even  less  phrenology  is  indicated  by  its  serious  use 
than  normally  developed.  It  would  be  in  modern  descriptive  fiction.  Such  ex- 
equally  plausible  to  argue  that  extra-  pressions  as  ''the  fighting  chin,"  "the 
normal  growth  caused  bumps  on  the  in-  nose  of  the  executive,"  "  the  high,  narrow 
side  of  the  brain  because  that  structure  forehead  of  the  ascetic,"  and  dozens  of 
is  hollow,  the  cavity  being  filled  with  a  others  are  examples.  In  fact,  the  physical 
liquid  which  is  easily  displaced.  But  appearance  of  characters  in  fiction  and 
by  adopting  this  possibility  phrenology  upon  the  stage  has  become  standardized 
would  be  deprived  of  its  indispensable  and  stereotyped.  We  are  vaguely 
landmarks.  troubled  by  such  a  villain  as  was  por- 

The  second  fallacy  is  found  in  the  as-  trayed  by  Anthony  Hope  in  "Rupert  of 

sumption  that  to  each  part  of  the  brain  Hentzau,"  or  by  Hornung  in  "Raffles," 

is  assigned  a  definite  "faculty,"  such  as  for  all  well-ordered  rascals  in  stories  are 

memory,  or  honesty,  or  bravery.    Mental  physically  unpleasant.    The  expression  of 

traits  are  neither  structurally  nor  func-  eyes  and  mouth,  the  way  the  ears  grow, 

tionally  as  simple  as  that.    Experimental  the  carriage,  the  exaggeration  of  the  mode 

and  pathological  studies  show  that  one  in   dress  and  ornament   are  all   typical 

does  not  lose  a  specific  trait  with  the  loss  signs.    Much  of  the  originality  of  Locke 

of  any  particular  part  of  the  brain,  but  is  attributable  to  his  selection  of  heroes 

that  lesions  result  in  the  disappearance  of  and  heroines  whose  physical  appearance 

definite  sensory,  motor,  and  association  is  against  tradition, 

processes.    Furthermore,  we  do  not  pos-  The  reasons  for  the  vogue  of  physiog- 
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nomy  shed  considerable  light  upon  its  on  to  test  this  point.  The  real  character 
lack  of  validity.  In  the  first  place,  ere-  of  each  person  in  a  selected  group  was  as- 
dence  frequently  results  from  physical  re-  sumed  to  be  the  averaged  ratings  of  a 
semblance.  Two  persons,  one  of  whom  number  of  his  intimates  together  with 
we  already  know,  look  alike.  The  stran-  his  own  self-grading.  Their  photographs 
ger  is  then  judged  to  be  like  the  acquain-  were  then  passed  to  a  second  group,  un- 
tance.  A  child  resembles  the  mother;  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  first, 
therefore  is  assumed  to  have  the  character  and  each  person  was  asked  to  indicate  the 
of  the  mother.  Second,  there  is  the  ten-  photograph  of  the  one  whom  he  believed 
dency  for  persons  to  remind  us  of  animals  to  be  the  most  honest,  the  second  in 
or  plants;  hence  we  endow  them  with  the  honesty,  until  the  whole  group  had  been 
qualities  possessed  by  the  lower  forms  of  arranged  in  order  of  merit  with  respect  to 
life.  The  fishy  eye,  the  clammy  hands,  the  desired  trait.  Separate  ratings  were 
the  willowy  grace,  the  feline  tread,  the  made  for  each  of  the  qualities  under  con- 
bull  neck,  the  foxy  nose  are  examples,  sideration.  Averages  were  again  com- 
So  firmly  rooted  have  these  prejudices  be-  piled,  showing  the  combined  judgment  of 
come  that  they  are  essential  factors  in  our  the  members  of  the  second  group, 
judgments  of  persons.  With  the  physical  characteristics,  such 

From  the  muscular  development  of  the  as  beauty  and  neatness,  there  was  a  close 

face  much  may  be  gleaned.     One  can  agreement   between   the    two   rankings; 

usually   determine   from   his   expression  but  with  all  psychical  traits,  such  as  trust- 

whether  a  person  is  cheerful  or  the  re-  worthiness,  honesty,  loyalty,  there  was 

verse.    Lines,  wrinkles,  complexion,  and  wide  divergence.    If  the  picture  produced 

a  host  of  other  markings  offer  clews  to  the  a  good  general  impression,  it  was  ranked 

Sherlock  Holmes,  but  by  the  less  skilful"  high  in  all  desirable  traits,  while  an  un- 

are  either  unnoticed  entirely  or  are  sub-  favorable  general  impression  resulted  in 

ject  to  misinterpretation.    Perpendicular  a  low  grading   in   the   better   qualities, 

wrinkles  above  the  nose,  for  instance,  may  That   this   has   practical   application   is 

indicate  bad  temper,   short-sightedness,  shown  by  the  importance  of  a ''front"  in 

astigmatism,  age,  a  tendency  to  worry,  the  business  and  social  worlds, 

or  numerous  other  characteristics.  Recently   a  new  and   more   scientific 

By  observing  the  changing  expressions  method  of  character  analysis  has  de- 
called  out  by  different  situations  much  veloped,  fathered  by  the  brilliant  British 
can  be  learned  about  a  person.  But  here,  mathematician  Karl  Pearson.  It  has 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  unsafe  to  generalize  sought  to  avoid  the  fallacies  of  phrenology 
from  insufficient  data.  Assuming  for  the  and  physiognomy  and  to  avail  itself  of  an 
sake  of  argument  that  all  students  are  exact  scientific  procedure.  In  the  pre- 
round-shouldered,  it  does  not  follow  neces-  vious  methods,  a  source  of  weakness 
sarily  that  all  round-shouldered  persons  which  was  at  the  same  time  convincing 
are  students,  for  the  slouchy  carriage  may  was  found  in  the  numerous  examples  illus- 
be  brought  about  by  any  occupation  that  trating  each  conclusion,  all,  however,  be- 
demands  constant  stooping  over  desk  or  ing  favorable  to  the  desired  end.  In  place 
table,  and  the  observer  would  be  very  of  such  a  method,  Pearson's  is  truly  in- 
likely  to  confuse  sewing-machine  opera-  ductive,  for  by  it  each  member  of  a  large 
tors,  cutters,  and  engravers  with  students,  group  is  measured  with  respect  to  two  or 

Concerning  skeletal  physiognomy  little  more  traits  and  the  total  number  who 
need  be  said,  for  it  is  simply  a  develop-  possess  both  qualities,  A  and  B,  who  pos- 
ment  of  phrenology.  When  the  face  is  sess  neither,  who  possess  either  without 
strictly  in  repose,  the  tense  muscles  re-  the  other,  is  determined.  In  this  way,  all 
laxed,  and  the  wrinkles  smoothed  away,  cases  are  considered,  not  favorable  ex- 
little   of   significance   appears.     Modern  amples  only. 

photography  is  capable  of  working  all  Naturally,  the  question  of  intelligence 

these  miracles.    If  character  can  be  read  has  been  of  more  value  to  the  schoolmas- 

from  the  face,  it  should  be  possible  to  size  ters  who  have  done  the  investigating  than 

up  a  person  from  his  picture.  other  qualities  which  are  of  more  interest 

Several  experiments  have  been  carried  to  the  general  public.     The  earliest  re- 
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searches  have  been  confined  then  to  a 
search  for  physical  signs  to  stand  as 
symptoms  of  the  general  intelligence  or 
brightness  of  pupils. 

Concerning  visible  signs  of  intelligence, 
there  are  practically  none  which  can  be 
used  with  certainty  or  even  probability. 
Size  of  head,  shape,  height,  and  breadth 
of  head,  height  of  forehead,  color  of  hair 
and  eyes,  straightness  and  curliness  of 
hair  have  all  been  suggested,  and  each  in 
turn  has  been  found  to  be  wanting.  Be- 
cause of  these  unsatisfactory  findings,  this 
line  of  investigation  has  been  abandoned 
and  others  substituted  for  it. 

Springing  from  a  chance  observation  of 
Francis  Gal  ton  in  1883,  the  mental  or 
general  intelligence  tests  have  germi- 
nated, reproduced,  spawned,  hatched,  and 
multiplied  until  they  have  formed  an  al- 
most impassable  jungle  in  the  psycholog- 
ical literature.  The  first  systematic  re- 
search in  this  direction,  though  a  hint  had 
come  from  Germany,  was  recorded  in 
1890  in  an  article  by  Cattell:  ''Mental 
Tests  and  Measurements."  Other  work 
was  practically  confined  to  this  country 
during  the  next  eleven  years.  Then  the 
French  also  took  it  up,  as  did  other  Euro- 
pean scholars.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  name  of  Binet,  whose  tests  are 
probably  the  best  known  of  any,  does  not 
appear  in  the  literature  until  1895,  twelve 
years  after  the  original  suggestion  and 
after  several  other  men  had  cleared  away 
much  of  the  impeding  underbrush.  Since 
that  time  so  much  work  has  been  done 
that  the  mention  of  the  names  of  the  in- 
vestigators would  sound  like  the  reading 
of  a  telephone  directory. 

Abandoning  the  chronological  order 
for  the  logical,  the  first  step  in  their  de- 
velopment was  the  selection  of  tests  which 
would  be  at  the  same  time  simple  yet 
searching,  which  would  measure  some 
phase  of  intelligence  but  not  the  effects 
of  special  training.  An  inspection  of  the 
earlier  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  later 
tests  shows  that  it  is  usually  impossible 
to  determine  what  mental  functions  are 
tested  by  them.  Following  the  publica- 
tion of  the  tests,  a  violent  war  of  criticism 
and  counter-criticism  ensued.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  standardize  the 
tests  and  a  belligerent  peace  followed. 

The  second  step  was  testing  the  tests; 


in  this  three  considerations  were  involved. 
First,  it  was  necessary  that  the  tests  when 
tried  on  two  or  more  similar  groups  of 
persons  should  give  results  which  were 
similar.  Second,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
interrelations  between  the  results  ob- 
tained by  using  different  tests  should  be 
established.  Third,  it  was  essential,  if 
the  tests  were  to  be  of  any  value  at  all, 
that  their  results  be  compared  with  the 
data  obtained  from  already  accepted 
measurements  of  intelligence.  If  the 
various  methods  yielded  results  which 
were  practically  identical,  the  mental  tests 
could  be  substituted  for  the  other  more 
cumbersome  and  tedious  methods.  That 
such  resemblance  has  been  found  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  uni- 
versities in  this  country  are  discussing  the 
substitution  of  general  intelligence  tests 
for  entrance  examinations. 

Once  these  three  conditions  had  been 
satisfied,  progress  was  much  more  rapid. 
The  tests  were  employed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  mental  as  opposed  to  chrono- 
logical age,  and  as  by-products  have  in- 
cluded investigations  concerning  age  dif- 
ferences, sex  differences,  race  differences, 
and  culture  differences,  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

In  recent  years  mental  tests  and  their 
derivatives  have  been  used  in  vocational 
selection.  With  the  tests  proper,  two 
somewhat  different  methods  have  been 
followed.  One  has  been  to  examine  men- 
tally large  numbers  of  children  and  youths 
who  were  leaving  school  to  begin  work. 
As  a  result  of  this  examination,  the  posi- 
tion of  each  one  in  a  group  of  the  same 
age  and  sex  was  determined.  The  youth 
then  began  work,  and  after  a  number  of 
years  of  service,  his  success  in  his  par- 
ticular vocation  or  vocations  was  ascer- 
tained. The  records  of  his  mental  tests 
were  then  consulted  to  see  whether  they 
offered  any  clew  to  his  success  or  failure 
in  work.  When  enough  cases  have  been 
thus  examined,  it  is  hoped  that  subse- 
quent individuals  can  be  wisely  directed 
into  certain  lines  of  work  because  of  evi- 
dence derived  from  the  tests. 

The  second  method  may  be  varied  in  a 
number  of  ways,  but  usage  has  followed 
either  of  two  main  lines.  One  is  to  have 
all  the  employees  in  a  certain  line  of  work 
examined  mentally  in  a  group  of  random 
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tests.     The  results  from  each  test  are  way  such  quaUties  as  presence  of  mind  in 

then  compared  with  the  efficiency  and  certain  complex  and  critical  situations, 

value  to  the  concern  of  the  worker.     If  The  future  of  applied  psychology  will  be 

some  one  or  more  of  the  test  results  are  rich  in  such  developments, 

harmonious  with  the  efficiency  rankings  What  really  is  a  branch  ofif  the  same 

of  the  employees,  these  tests  are  used  sub-  tree  is  a  method  newly  developed  to  mea- 

sequently  for  the  selection  of  workers  for  sure  traits  and  the  interrelations  of  traits, 

that  task.  It  rests  upon  an  experimental  and  mathe- 

The  other  variant  is  to  have  a  group  of  matical  foundation,  indulging  in  what  is 
the  most  skilled  and  another  of  the  most  known  technically  as  coefficients  of  cor- 
unsuccessful  employees  mingle  with  the  relation.  As  the  shifting  in  a  kaleidoscope 
new  applicants  and  have  the  whole  group  can  be  foretold  by  mathematical  theory, 
tested  mentally.  It  frequently  happens  so  the  patterns  which  in  their  changing 
that  in  some  two  or  three  tests  the  best  and  rearranging  make  up  human  char- 
workers  excel  and  the  poorest  ones  fail  acter  can  be  prophesied  with  considerable 
miserably.     Among  the  new  applicants  probability. 

those  who  do  well  in  these  tests  are  hired  This  new  correlation  method  proceeds 

and  the  others  dismissed.  as  follows:    Have  some  person  graded 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  application  with  respect  to  certain  traits  by  two  or 
of  mental  tests  to  employment  problems  more  of  his  intimates;  the  more  the  better, 
has  been  of  some  benefit — an  improve-  Other  persons  are  similarly  graded  until 
ment  on  the  hire-and-fire  procedure.  But  enough  results  are  obtained  to  represent 
the  method  is  purely  empirical;  its  success  fairly  the  class  of  individuals  or  society 
or  its  failure  depends  to  too  great  a  degree  which  is  under  consideration.  Then 
upon  chance.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  tables  of  observations  are  prepared,  in- 
kept  in  mind  that  such  mental  tests  mea-  dicating  the  correspondence  between  the 
sure  only  mental  alertness  and  capacity  amount  of  the  two  qualities  possessed  by 
and  give  no  information  about  the  moral  the  persons  who  have  been  graded.  The 
and  volitional  characteristics  and  quali-  degree  of  correspondence  is  called  tech- 
ties  which  are  of  untold  value  for  business  nically  the  coefficient  of  correlation, 
success.  Numerically,  it  varies  from  +  i.oo,  the 

Consequently,  a  still  different  type  of  highest  possible  direct  correspondence,  to 
test  has  developed,  this  time  more  truly  —  i  .00,  the  highest  possible  inverse  corre- 
a  vocational  test.  Here  the  endeavor  has  spondence.  When  a  series  of  such  cor- 
been  to  seek  for  tests  which  shall  isolate  relations  has  been  established,  it  is  pos- 
and  measure  with  reasonable  accuracy  sible  to  determine,  almost  at  a  glance,  the 
some  definite  trait  or  quality.  On  the  relationship  and  correspondence  not  only 
physical  side  they  have  succeeded  ad-  between  any  pair  of  tfaits  which  have 
mirably.  Brief,  simple  examinations  with  been  included  in  the  list  but  also  the  re- 
physiological  and  psychological  instru-  lationship  between  the  mental  and  the 
ments  will  disclose  strength,  speed  and  volitional,  or  between  the  social  and  the 
accuracy  of  movement,  acuity  and  keen-  moral,  or  between  any  of  the  others, 
ness  of  sense-organs,  and  powers  of  dis-  A  very  complete  and  final  check  and  at 
crimination.  Similarly,  powers  of  obser-  the  same  time  supplement  to  this  method 
vation,  memory  for  different  kinds  of  is  to  be  found  in  the  studies  of  biographies 
observed  facts,  and  reasoning  ability  can  of  famous  men.  From  this  source  can  be 
be  determined  in  a  comparatively  short  obtained  the  list  of  qualities  which  were 
time.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  more  found  to  go  together  in  the  same  in- 
subtle  and  psychical  qualities,  much  dividual,  and  when  they  are  found  to- 
greater  difficulties  are  encountered.  It  is  gether  in  different  persons  sufficiently 
obviously  difficult  to  devise  a  test  which  often  we  are  justified  in  prophesying  that 
shall  measure  a  person's  courage  or  hones-  a  certain  pair  of  traits  is  found  together 
ty  or  perseverance  in  a  host  of  situations,  always,  or  nine  times  out  of  ten,  or  five 
However,  Miinsterberg  and  his  followers  times  out  of  ten,  or  two  times  out  of  ten, 
have  succeeded  in  devising  a  series  of  tests  as  the  case  may  be.  Information  derived 
which  measure  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  from  these  two  sources  will  be  of  very 
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great  value  both  practically  and  theo- 
retically. It  will  enable  us  to  know  much 
more  about  character  and  to  know  it 
much  more  certainly  than  ever  before ;  it 
will  be  a  great  aid  individually,  socially, 
vocationally,  and  educationally. 

From  the  data  which  have  already  been 
collected,  certain  important  conclusions 
have  been  suggested.  Spearman,  as  a 
result  of  mathematical  considerations 
evolving  from  the  tables  of  correlations 
obtained  from  the  mental  tests,  has  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  some  general  in- 
tellective factor — something  correspond- 
ing to  the  efficiency  of  a  machine,  which 
may  be  termed  provisionally  intellectual 
energy.  Other  work  by  Webb  supports 
Spearman's  contention  and  suggests  a 
second  general  factor,  volitional  in  its 
nature  and  distinct  from  the  previous 
one.  It  seems  to  be  related  most  closely 
to  persistence  of  motives.  "For  the  per- 
sistence of  motives  in  consciousness  and 
their  power  of  appearing  in  consciousness 
at  any  time  seems  quite  reasonably  to 
be  at  the  base  of  moral  qualities.  Trust- 
worthiness, conscientiousness,  kindness 
on  principle,  fair  play,  reliability  in 
friendship,  etc.,  are  lessons  derived  from 
social  education.  These  lessons  will  be 
learnt  more  effectively  in  proportion  as 
they  persist  long  and  recur  readily." 

Moreover,  other  experiments  suggest 
that  native  excess  or  lack  of  persistence 
may  be  overcome  and  that  "man  can 
make  something  of  himself,  in  spite  of 
what  nature  and  inheritance  have  en- 
dowed him  with." 

The  practical  applications  which  will 
result  from  the  new  method  of  character 


analysis  are  so  manifold  that  only  a  few 
will  be  mentioned.  As  a  complex  geomet- 
rical figure  is  determined  by  few  points, 
so  this  method  will  show  that  character 
can  be  inferred  and  anticipated  from  a 
very  few  known  qualities.  Knowing  these 
few,  the  others  will  necessarily  follow. 
On  the  vocational  side,  knowing  the  char- 
acteristics which  are  required  for  a  cer- 
tain position,  we  will  be  able  at  least  to 
narrow  the  field  of  applicants  materially 
and  probably  confine  the  selection  to  the 
.two  or  three  most  promising  candidates, 
or  even  possibly  limit  the  field  to  one. 

Vocational  guidance  will  become  a 
much  simpler  matter,  for  we  will  have 
something  more  to  start  on  than  the  per- 
son's own  unsupported  opinion,  which  we 
already  know  to  be  too  high  in  regard  to 
his  more  desirable  traits  and  too  low  where 
his  less  impressive  qualities  are  concerned. 
In  the  matter  of  personal  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, a  more  prompt  and  accurate 
diagnosis  will  be  possible,  thus  saving 
much  hitherto  wasted  time. 

Nor  do  the  applications  stop  here. 
They  will  be  of  tremendous  services  in 
literary  criticism,  especially  where  char- 
acterization is  concerned.  The  prob- 
ability of  certain  combinations  of  traits 
will  be  put  upon  a  statistical  basis,  show- 
ing how  many  chances  in  a  thousand 
it  has  of  occurring,  and  certain  weird 
combinations  will  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  For  the  budding  author,  it  will 
be  of  service  for  the  same  reasons.  For 
the  social  worker,  the  moralist,  the  poli- 
tician, the  service  which  such  knowledge 
can  do  is  beyond  our  wildest  present  con- 
jectures. 
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R^O  those  who  did  not  know 
him  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
true  impression  of  Henry 
Adams'  personahty.  No 
photograph  of  him  exists  in 
the  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic. When  asked  for  one  he  said,  with 
a  quizzical  laugh,  he  never  had  had  any. 
Nor  was  his  portrait  ever  painted.  He 
himself  left  express  directions  that  no  por- 
trait should  appear  in  the  ^'Education.'' 
He  had  pre-eminently  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  his  ancestors.  At  the  time 
when  I  was  a  Harvard  undergraduate,  ex- 
aminations were  held  in  Lower  Massa- 
chusetts Hall,  then  hung  with  the  college 
portraits.  In  the  intervals  of  writing, 
when  I  looked  up,  I  was  struck  by  the  like- 
ness of  Henry  Adams  to  the  full-length  por- 
trait of  John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  eastern 
wall.  Henry  was  small,  short,  bald,  with  a 
pointed  clipped  beard,  a  striking  brow, 
but  he  was  not  as  stout  as  his  grandfather. 
There  was  in  both  the  same  air  of  self- 
contained  strength.  In  the  younger  the 
pugnacity  was  genial.  His  nature  was 
positive,  not  negative.  His  smile  had  in 
it  fellowship,  welcome,  and  heartiness; 
but  his  laugh  was  infectious,  preceded  by 
a  sibilant  intake  of  his  breath,  with  a  gay 
twinkle  of  humor  in  his  eyes  and  in  the 
wrinkles  at  their  corners.  It  might  often 
be  ironical,  of  course,  but  always  good- 
humored.  He  might  show  anger,  but 
never  lost  his  temper.  His  manner  was 
animated  and  brusque,  but  kindly.  Al- 
though short  in  stature  and  unconven- 
tional in  manner,  he  never  lacked  dignity. 

II 

His  voice  was  not  mellow;  it  was 
resonant  and  a  bit  harsh.  One  could  not 
well  imagine  him  as  a  political  orator. 
He  had  none  of  the  tricks  of  the  per- 
former who  shows  by  his  expression  of 
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mirth  or  gravity  just  what  response  the 
hearer  is  expected  to  make.  Like  most 
men  who  write  well  he  was  a  forceful  but 
not  ready  speaker,  depending  on  his  con- 
tent rather  than  on  his  manner.  Yet  men 
have  succeeded  in  public  life  without 
eloquence.  Why  not  Henry  Adams  ?  In 
his  earlier  years  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  served  his  country  as  had  his 
father  and  his  forebears.  That  he  was 
exceptionally  well  fitted  for  public  or  dip- 
lomatic life  by  inheritance,  training,  and 
political  knowledge  goes  without  saying. 
Men  like  John  Hay  and  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  had  been  eminently  successful;  but 
Henry  Adams  was  passed  by.  Some  have 
supposed  that  he  had  a  desire  for  public 
life;  but  this  was  far  from  the  truth,  cer- 
tainly in  his  later  years. 

Phillips  Brooks  once  remarked  of  the 
non-success  of  a  young  Harvard  man  that 
he  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  rich. 
It  cut  him  off  from  the  seasoning  of  fibre 
when  necessity  prohibits  self-indulgence. 
But  to  this  disadvantage  for  Henry 
Adams  must  be  added,  as  well,  that  of 
having  social  position.  The  charge  of 
aristocracy  is  hard  to  meet  with  those 
who  believe  it  makes  sympathy  with  the 
common  lot  impossible.  For  these  two 
reasons  we  may  imagine  we  have  found 
the  explanation,  and  can  join  Aldrich  in 
singing: 

"  A  man  should  live  in  a  garret  aloof, 
And  have  few  friends,  and  go  poorly  clad, 
With  an  old  hat  stopping  the  chink  in  the  roof, 
To  keep  the  Goddess  constant  and  glad." 

But  the  goddess  of  popular  favor  in  our 
democracy  is  not  to  be  courted  in  this 
way.  Men  who  are  rich  and  have  social 
position  have  won  high  place  in  the  game 
of  politics;  but  they  have  usually  suc- 
ceeded by  bending  their  convictions  to 
suit  the  need  of  party  expediency,  and 
by  using  their  wealth  or  that  of  others 
without  too  much  scruple  in  supporting  a 
political  machine.     But  to  Adams  such 
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From  a  photograph  of  Henry  Adams  taken  at  the  time  of  his  grathialion  at  Harvard,  1858.     [The 

date  above  is  the  date  of  his  birth.] 
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things  were  inconceivable.  One  could  not  viously  these  qualities  in  Adams,  just  de- 
imagine  his  having  made  a  large  contribu-  scribed,  did  not  work  for  popular  acclaim, 
tion  to  the  campaign  expenses  of  a  presi-  Moreover,  there  was  something  else  in 
dential  candidate  in  return  for  appoint-  his  nature  and  environment  that  pro- 
ment  to  a  high  office  at  home  or  abroad,  duced  a  sort  of  aloofness  from  the  mind  of 
Not  only  was  he  unconsciously  incor-  the  "man  in  the  street."  He  was,  it  is 
ruptible,  but  his  intellectual  independence  true,  fond  of  ridiculing  the  rigidity  of 
was  his  most  marked  characteristic.  And  attitude  in  the  usual  New  England  rep- 
yet  one  wonders  why,  after  all,  he  was  not  resentative,  "  who  tiptoed  down  the  aisles 
called  upon.  of  Congress  with  his  nose  forty-five  de- 

In  his  "Education"  he  has  made  clear  grees  in  the  air,"  while  the  policy  of  the 
that  his  self-respect  made  it  impossible  country  was  really  being  guided  by  men  of 
for  him  to  solicit  office.  But  he  really  the  West  who  had  "guts."  And  yet  one 
had  no  political  ambition.  "In  fifty  wonders  whether  Adams  ever  really  un- 
years  that  he  knew  Washington,  no  one  derstood  what  was  going  on  in  the  minds 
would  have  been  more  surprised  than  of  men  outside  of  those  classes  in  which 
himself  had  any  President  ever  asked  him  he  was  brought  up.  He  attributed  Cam- 
to  perform  so  much  of  a  service  as  to  eron's  political  strength  to  the  fact  that 
cross  the  square."  Office  was  regarded  as  "he  understood  his  own  class,  who  were 
a  quid  pro  quo — for  some  political  service,  always  a  majority;  and  knew  how  to  deal 
Later,  he  dreaded  the  miasmatic  infec-  with  them  as  no  New  Englander  could." 
tion  of  office  on  his  friends.  Of  all  the  May  this  not  be  the  reason  why  we  have 
young  men  who  gathered  in  Washington  Presidents  of  the  McKinley  and  Harding 
with  him  in  Grant's  day  none  had  gained  type  ?  In  Roosevelt's  case,  it  was  not 
in  reputation  by  politics.  When  Hay  was  wealth,  nor  social  position,  nor  brains 
called  to  be  secretary  of  state,  Adams  which  made  him  a  great  politician,  but 
recorded  his  opinion  that  office  "killed —  his  phenomenal  instinct  for  knowing 
body  and  soul — physically  and  socially,"  what  was  going  on  in  the  mind  of  the 
bringing  a  poison  of  the  will,  "  the  distor-  average  citizen  and  what  spring  to  touch 
tion  of  sight — the  warping  of  mind — the  to  make  him  respond  to  his,  Roosevelt's, 
degradation  of  tissue — the  coarsening  of  purpose.  Adams  was  entirely  lacking  in 
taste — the  narrowing  of  sympathy."  He  such  an  instinct.  His  efforts  were  ex- 
strove  to  have  an  influence  as  a  publicist,  erted  in  quite  a  different  direction. 
His  real  ambitions  were  literary. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  him  well  he  ttt 
might  have  appeared  violently  iconoclas- 
tic and  heterodox  regarding  many  topics  Adams's  training  in  politics  and  con- 
of  general  discussion.  To  some  he  might  stitutional  history,  his  teaching,  and  all 
have  seemed  unbalanced  and  lacking  in  that  would  form  a  preparation  for  public 
sound  judgment.  But  in  reality  he  was  life,  were  unique.  Most  scholars  gain 
satirical,  heterodox,  and  sweeping  in  his  much  from  the  instruction  of  others.  In 
comments  at  times  (as  in  his  "Educa-  his  "Education,"  the  chapter  (XX)  cov- 
tion,"  in  several  places)  chiefly  from  a  ering  his  period  of  teaching  (i 871-187 7) 
sense  of  humor,  a  desire  to  shake  up  is  headed  "Failure,"  and  tells  us  very 
established  complacency,  to  start  others  little  of  his  life  at  Harvard.  It  is  to  the 
to  think,  to  bring  out  new  points  of  view,  record  of  this  period  that  I  may  add  some- 
and  to  get  at  the  scrap  of  truth  at  the  thing. 

bottom  of  the  question  at  issue.  He  ap-  He  was  in  the  department  of  history 
plied  Evarts's  advice  to  him  that  "the  when  I  first  came  in  contact  with  him. 
quickest  way  to  clear  one's  mind  is  to  The  leading  spirit  in  it  at  that  time  was 
discuss."  It  was  easy  because  he  was  the  gracious,  genial,  and  scholarly  Dean 
disputatious  by  family  inheritance.  He  Gurney  (Adams's  brother-in-law),  prob- 
abhorred  the  commonplace  and  hunted  ably  the  best-read  man  in  the  country,  as 
for  what  was  fresh  and  original.  But  our  well  as  a  tactful  and  discriminating  ad- 
democracy  worships  the  commonplace;  ministrator.  It  was  he  who  when  met  on 
it  is  something  it  can  understand.    Ob-  Brattle  Street,  looking  abjectly  miserable,^ 
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and  asked  if  he  was  ill,  said :  "  Oh,  P , 

you  don't  know  what  a  bad  lecture  I  gave 
this  morning !"  It  was  he  who  was  con- 
sidered for  the  presidency  at  Harvard  at 
the  time  when  Charles  W.  Eliot  was 
chosen.  He  would  have  been  a  human 
and  wise  president,  but  he  might  not  have 
been  successful  in  getting  large  material 
gains.  PhilHps  Brooks  said  of  Harvard 
that  it  had  flourished  on  the  supply  of 
monomaniacs  who  were  willing  to  slave 
without  recompense  because  of  their  ab- 
sorption in  some  specialty. 

While  Gurney  had  the  insight  into  hu- 
man nature  to  tell  a  shy  student  that  he 
might  have  a  career  in  history,  Adams 
had  a  genius  for  starting  men  to  think. 
He  stirred  up  a  stagnant  mind.  In  the 
classroom  Adams  was  original,  unex- 
pected, and  even  explosive.  His  uncon- 
vential  manner  and  his  sense  of  humor 
attracted  the  students.  When  asked 
what  exactly  "  transubstantiation "  was, 
he  exploded  with:  ''Good  Heavens!  how 
should  I  know !  Look  it  up."  He  was 
the  first  man  in  college  to  awake  in  me  a 
real  interest  in  learning.  Later,  when  we 
were  working  more  intimately  in  the 
seminar  with  him,  he  reverted  to  our  ex- 
aminations in  his  undergraduate  courses, 
saying:  "I  could  never  understand  how 
you  fellows  got  such  high  marks.  I  know 
I  couldn't  myself  have  got  sixty  per  cent 
on  my  own  examination  papers."  He 
was  so  stimulating,  even  in  the  history  of 
institutions,  that  he  conveyed  to  one  un- 
consciously the  true  concept  of  education 
as  the  power  to  think  in  a  subject.  That 
was  something  of  a  miracle,  too,  in  a  field 
where  precise  information  has  so  long 
been  worshipped  as  the  only  true  educa- 
tion. However  much  he  cast  jocose 
ridicule  on  Harvard  education  in  his  own 
day,  it  was  a  virile  education  that  he 
meted  out  to  his  students  in  our  day.  If 
Henry  James  was  right  in  saying  that 
education  is  a  "point  of  view,"  Adams 
brought  very  much  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, because  of  his  challenge  to  the  ac- 
cepted points  of  view  in  education.  At 
least  he  forced  a  reappraisal  of  them. 

Throughout  his  career  he  constantly 
insisted  that  history  had  to  be  treated  as 
an  evolution.  Without  training  in  science 
he  was  early  captivated  by  the  geologist, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  thereafter  we  heard 


much  of  the  pteraspis  in  Siluria,  and  the 
first  beginnings  of  things.  There  was 
in  his  mind  an  a  priori  assumption 
that  the  actions  of  men  followed  cer- 
tain laws,  and  if  Adams  could  not  state 
these  laws  or  trace  the  expected  evolution, 
he  was  unhappy.  In  the  very  face  of  the 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  men's  acts, 
this  pursuit  was  obviously  destined  to 
fall  short  of  his  anticipations.  There 
could  be  no  analysis  and  classification 
until  enough  facts  had  been  collected ;  but 
facts  bored  Adams.  And  when  he  es- 
sayed to  bring  magnets,  Venus,  and 
X-rays  into  line  with  the  pteraspis  of 
Wenlock  Abbey,  the  effect  was  not  con- 
vincing to  the  literal-minded.  Indeed, 
when  it  was  not  imaginative  guesses  at 
solutions,  it  became  largely  rhetorical 
decoration. 

Since  his  death,  he  has  been  spoken  of 
as  a  subtle  or  mysterious  spirit.  What 
might  have  given  rise  to  this  opinion  was 
that  he  had  a  liking  for  unusual  and  tenta- 
tive explanations  of  puzzling  problems. 
But  a  robust  and  virile,  rather  than  a  sub- 
tle, mind  was  most  prominent  to  us.  In- 
tellectual curiosity  was  ever  in  evidence. 
New  points  of  view,  new  methods  and 
originality  appealed  to  him.  His  method 
of  attack  was  direct,  not  subtle;  as^he 
himself  described  the  American  mind  as 
one  which  "likes  to  walk  straight  up  to 
its  object  and  assert  or  deny  something 
that  it  takes  for  a  fact." 

IV 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  he  has  ever 
received  proper  credit  for  the  initiation 
of  research  and  seminar  work  in  this  coun- 
try. At  Harvard  the  graduate  school  had 
no  real  existence  at  that  time.  The  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  was  a  novelty.  If  my 
memory  is  correct  the  first  winners  of  this 
degree  were  Professor  Byerly  and  C.  L.  B. 
Whitney.  But  when  Adams  was  in  the 
preparatory  stages  of  his  "History  of  the 
United  States,"  he  was  ploughing  deeply 
in  new  ground.  He  went  exhaustively 
into  the  study  of  early  German,  Norman, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.  Into  this 
new  field  he  drew  his  few  graduate  stu- 
dents, Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  now  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Ernest  Young,  later 
professor  of  history  at  Harvard,  and  my- 
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self.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  first  true  on  Oxford  Street  in  Cambridge.  Very 
seminar  in  this  country.  Those  were  soon,  he  must  have  felt  that  he  was  gain- 
busy  but  halcyon  days  when  we  dined  at  ing  Httle  for  his  objective  in  further  uni- 
Adams's  house  on  the  Back  Bay  (91  Marl-  versity  work,  so  that  he  turned  the  co- 
boro  Street),  and  held  our  seminar  meet-  lonial  courses  over  to  Cabot  Lodge  (who, 
ings  in  his  well-walled  library  with  its  it  appeared,  had  some  difficulty  for  a  time 
open  fire.  We  searched  the  early  German  in  keeping  a  few  jumps  ahead  of  his  class) . 
codes  of  the  Visigoths,  Burgundians,  and  While  he  was  editor  at  this  time  of  the 
Salian  Franks  for  the  first  glimmerings  of  North  American  Review,  the  memorial 
the  institutions  which  through  the  Nor-  number  of  1876  was  a  distinguished  one, 
mans  and  Anglo-Saxons  formed  the  basis  if  only  for  Professor  Dunbar's  study  on 
of  English  and,  of  course,  of  American  **  Economic  Science  in  America,  1776- 
legal  development.  The  primitive  com-  1876."  Yet  Adams  affected  to  belittle 
munal  holdings  of  the  early  Teutons  his  work  as  editor.  But  this  work  of  his 
turned  up,  persisting  even  through  the  was  really  good.  His  low  opinion  of  it 
feudal  system,  in  our  towns  of  Boston,  was  due  to  the  inevitable  limitations  of  a 
Nantucket,  or  Salem.  In  this  work  each  heavy  quarterly  in  reaching  and  influenc- 
one  of  us  was  left  very  much  to  himself;  ing  the  thinking  of  Americans, 
but  it  was  rather  exciting  at  an  occasional  Having  gone  to  Europe  again  and  ran- 
round-up  to  find  out  how  our  results  sacked  Spanish  and  other  libraries  for 
would  be  appraised.  As  usual,  however,  American  material,  he  settled  down  in 
each  soon  got  so  deep  into  his  own  sub-  Washington  to  the  actual  writing  of  his 
ject  that  no  other  was  competent  to  judge  *' History  of  the  United  States"  (1801- 
him.  While  we  obtained  our  doctorates  181 7).  To  whet  his  style  he  said  he  had 
in  1876  for  the  contributions  to  "Essays  been  reading  Macaulay  afresh;  but  cer- 
in  Anglo-Saxon  Law"  (published  by  tainly  his  own  style  was  far  different  from 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  we  had  learned  a  that  of  Macaulay.  While  the  introduc- 
lesson  in  scholarship  never  to  be  for-  tion  to  his  history  (vol.  I,  chaps.  I-VI)  is 
gotten.  Besides  the  early  codes  and  the  an  almost  unequalled  piece  of  masterly 
writings  of  Weitz,  von  Maurer,  Sohm,  historical  writing,  the  rest  of  the  nine  vol- 
and  other  Germans,  we  read  and  searched  umes  was  written  in  a  style  crammed  too 
many  times  the  whole  collection  of  Anglo-  full  of  meaty  thought  to  make  it  interest- 
Saxon  laws,  and  ploughed  through  ing  reading.  But  for  its  period  it  will  al- 
twenty-five  thousand  pages  of  charters  ways  remain  authoritative.  The  history 
and  capitularies  in  mediaeval  Latin,  displays  his  genius  for  narration,  besides 
Later,  when  once  calling  on  Sir  Henry  being  marked  with  many  portraits  of 
Maine  in  Downing  Street  with  Henry  characters  as  perfect  as  miniatures.  It 
Adams,  the  former  lamented  that  he  came  within  an  ace  of  being  one  of  the 
could  not  expect  English  students  to  use  great  histories;  but  one  is  at  a  loss  to  say 
German.  In  these  days,  led  by  the  ex-  what  it  is  that  it  lacks.  From  his  own 
ample  of  Haldane  and  others  this  is  prob-  point  of  view,  "he  insisted  on  a  relation  of 
ably  no  longer  true.  Throughout  all  this  sequence,"  and  if  the  facts  in  American 
adventure  in  research  Adams  was  like  history  were  so  varied  that  they  were  not 
a  colt  in  tall  clover.  He  was  fattening  "rigorously  consequent,"  it  may  be  that 
himself  for  the  next  move  on  English  con-  his  history  suffered  from  the  nature  of  his 
stitutional  history  on  the  way  to  his  im-  assumptions. 

portant   work   on   the   "History   of   the  The  care  and  patience  shown  in  his 

United  States."  methods  of  preparing  his  history  are,  I 

After  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  Eng-  believe,    unparalleled.     There    was    the 

lish  institutional  study,  he  turned  these  amazing  excursion,  already  referred  to, 

courses  at  Harvard  over  to  Ernest  Young  into  the  remotest  origins  of  our  institu- 

and  others,  and  assumed  those  in  Ameri-  tions    among    the    primitive    Teutons, 

can  colonial  history,  thus  gradually  ap-  Then,  also,  when  the  manuscript  of  the 

proaching  his  large  historical  task.     He  whole  nine  volumes  was  completed,  he  set 

was  in  close  touch  with  John  G.  Palfrey,  up  two  volumes  in  type,  printed  them 

the  historian  of  New  England,  then  living  with  wide  margins,  and  sent  them  out  to 


From  a  photograph  of  Henry  Adams  taken  by  himself  in  his  study  in 
Washington  about  1903. 

In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ward  Thoron. 


a  selected  list  of  historians  for  criticisms 
and  comments.  When  these  copies  were 
gathered  in,  he  then  rewrote  them  before 
final  publication  (during  the  years  1881- 
1891).  No  wonder  he  felt  he  could  do  no 
more  and  went  off  to  the  South  Pacific 
with  LaFarge,  leaving  the  history  to  its 
own  fate. 

The   "Education   of   Henry   Adams," 
was  treated  in  the  same  manner.    It  was 


privately  printed  with  large  margins  in 
folio  form,  as  is  well  known;  but  he  wrote 
me  in  1908  it  was  his  intention  to  call  in 
the  copies  with  the  comments  of  his 
friends  on  the  margins,  rewrite  it,  and  re- 
duce it  to  three-fourths  its  size.  For- 
tunately, its  piquancy  was  never  de- 
stroyed by  that  process.  I  suppose  others 
must  have  felt  as  I  did,  that  a  team  of 
wild  horses  could  not  extract  it  from  their 
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possession.  I  used  to  read  from  it  years 
ago  to  my  advanced  students  in  Chicago, 
to  show  what  a  life  of  cultivation  and 
charm  was  possible  to  a  scholar. 


During  this  period  Adams,  after  1877, 
had  an  interesting  environment  while 
living  in  the  houses  in  Washington,  giving 
south  on  Lafayette  Square — first  in  the 
old  yellow  Corcoran  mansion  and  later 
in  the  house  of  his  own  building.  It  was 
suffused  with  the  influence  created  by 
Mrs.  Adams.  She  told  me  she  had  once 
stirred  Henry  into  a  spasm  of  work  by 
reporting  to  him  the  number  of  candles 
Mr.  Bancroft  consumed  while  writing  be- 
fore breakfast.  Also,  she  told  me,  when 
they  were  searching  the  archives  in 
Europe,  that,  being  a  woman,  she  could 
make  requests  for  permission  which 
Henry  was,  she  jestingly  added,  too  shy 
to  make. 

As  a  raconteur  Mrs.  Adams  was  dis- 
tinguished. She  had  charm,  intelligence, 
vivacity,  tact,  readiness,  and  a  keen  mind. 
For  a  time  it  was  reported  in  Washington 
that  it  was  she  who  had  written  the 
anonymous  novel  "Democracy."  She 
read  with  her  husband  Greek  or  Spanish 
in  large  daily  quotas,  and  did  it  with 
gayety.  In  her  daily  intercourse  with 
the  world  she  showed  a  marked  sense  of 
humor.  Before  starting  for  Europe  she 
had  been  given  many  cordial  letters  of  in- 
troduction. These,  she  said  afterward, 
were  too  flattering  ever  to  be  presented; 
but  when  she  wished  to  cheer  herself  up 
she  could  lock  her  door,  start  a  wood- 
fire,  take  out  these  letters  and,  before  the 
cheerful  blaze,  re^d  what  a  glorified  being 
she  really  was.  Certainly  her  Washing- 
ton dinner-table  was  the  most  delightful 
one  could  find  anywhere.  At  that  table  I 
have  seen  Adams  in  uproarious  laughter, 
waving  his  napkin  up  and  down,  at  the 
stories  told  him  by  a  clever  woman  (then 
unmarried)  who  recounted  her  experi- 
ences on  a  ranch  as  a  ''sloper"  (on  the 
Pacific  slope).  When  Mr.  Bryce  was  in 
New  York  at  that  time,  on  expressing  to 
Godkin  and  Schurz  a  wish  to  see  the  in- 
side of  the  political  machine  in  Washing- 
ton, he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  this 
same  young  woman  (as  well  as  of  the 
Camerons).     His  satisfaction   was   such 


that  he  said  it  was  worth  crossing  the  At- 
lantic to  meet  such  a  woman. 

The  country  house  in  Beverly  had  a  pe- 
culiar charm.  The  air  of  happiness,  con- 
geniahty,  and  comradeship  was  infectious. 
The  "Hunting  of  the  Snark"  had  not 
long  been  out,  and  the  hairy  little  Scotch 
terrier  was  known  as  "Boojum."  The 
love  of  animals  was  spontaneous.  Henry 
Adams's  discipline  in  reducing  "Boojum 
Adams"  to  abject  submission  after  a 
heinous  crime  was  a  chapter  in  comedy. 

Just  back  from  Europe  they  conveyed 
their  experiences  in  art  and  literature  to 
their  friends.  Arthur  Hugh  Clough's 
"Bothie  of  Tubernavuolich"  was  much 
discussed  just  then,  when  his  promise  was 
thought  to  be  so  great  and  before  his  star 
had  begun  to  decHne.  The  influence  of 
Morris,  too,  on  furniture  and  papers 
showed  in  a  practical  way,  when  Mrs. 
Adams  induced  a  local  cabinetmaker  to 
manufacture  pieces  from  new  designs 
and  obtained  many  orders  for  him.  At 
that  time — in  the  early  seventies — it  was 
the  first  movement  toward  an  artistic 
development  of  interior  decoration  in  this 
country.  It  was  fitting  that  her  memory 
should  be  associated  with  Saint  Gaudens's 
greatest  inspiration  in  the  monument  at 
Rock  Creek. 

VI 

That  Adams  was  deep  and  sensitive  in 
his  affections,  and  shy  about  their  ex- 
pression, has  been  evident  in  what  he 
omitted  from  his  chapter  of  "Twenty 
Years  After,"  in  his  "Education."  In 
this,  his  happy  period,  he  did  his  "Life  of 
Albert  Gallatin"  and  his  "History  of  the 
United  States,"  the  works  likely  to  have  a 
permanent  value.  After  the  loss  of  his 
wife  he  was  seemingly  a  different  man 
within.  His  latent  tendencies  became 
more  pronounced.  His  pessimism  had 
early  shown  itself,  but  rather  as  a  pose 
and  as  a  part  of  his  love  of  paradox;  but 
later  "he  was  kept  alive  by  irritation  at 
finding  his  life  so  thin  and  fruitless,"  and 
was  "convinced  that  the  clew  of  religion 
led  to  nothing."  In  reality  he  was  lonely 
and  restless. 

His  shyness  in  this  respect  was  not  in- 
consistent with  an  attitude  of  confidence, 
or  even  of  audacity,  in  his  relations  with 
the  world.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  have  been  unconsciously  in- 


Henry  Adams. 
Drawn  from  life  by  John  Briggs  Potter,  1914. 
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fluenced  by  being  a  member  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished family.  He  delighted  in 
privately  abusing  its  members,  as  a  way 
of  showing  that  they  were  above  abuse. 
When  Germany  appeared,  however,  as 
*'a  grizzly  terror,"  frightening  England 
into  America's  arms,  which  "effected 
what  Adamses  had  tried  for  two  hundred 
years  in  vain  ...  he  could  feel  only  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  diplo- 
matic triumph  of  all  his  family,  since  the 
breed  existed." 

His  disposition  to  try  out  all  possible 
points  of  view  led  him  to  say  extravagant 
and  fantastic  things  which  in  others  might 
have  been  regarded  as  preposterous  and 
conceited.  Many  times  his  whimsical 
theorizing  had  no  more  than  imaginative 
values.  When  he  finds  it  his  task  to 
translate  X-rays  into  faith,  and  relate  it 
to  the  force  of  the  Virgin  felt  at  Lourdes 
one  may  regard  it  as  a  gesture  of  eccen- 
tricity. Yet,  although  condescending  to 
be  amused  at  "philosophy,  which  consists 
chiefly  in  suggesting  unintelligible  an- 
swers to  insoluble  problems,"  he  was  not 
to  be  taken  too  seriously;  although  San- 
tayana's  destructive  criticism  of  German 
philosophy  might  have  justified  his  posi- 
tion. 

VII 

Some  of  his  best  work  was  done  in 
economics  in  his  earlier  years.  His  paper 
on  the  "Gold  Conspiracy "  in  the  days  of 
Jay  Gould  and  Jim  Fisk  was  pointed  and 
effective.  So  was  the  one  on  "Legal 
Tender,"  based  on  F.  A.  Walker's  notes, 
and  later  printed  in  "Chapters  of  Erie." 
But,  unless  carefully  trained  in  economics 
— as  Adams  was  not — it  is  easy  to  fall 
into  error.  His  disposition  to  drop  into 
paradox  served  him  poorly  when  trying 
to  deal  with  the  intricacies  of  credit  in  the 
panic  of  1893.  When  "suspended  over 
the  edge  of  bankruptcy"  and  reasoning 
that  "he  had  the  banks  in  his  power,"  if 
he  did  not  pay  up,  it  was  diverting  and 
very  entertaining  fooling  about  banking. 
Banks  can  foreclose  on  the  assets  of  bor- 
rowers. 

When  he  confessed  that  Cameron  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him  on  the 
question  of  silver,  and  when  he  actually 
believed  that  the  support  of  the  gold 
standard  was  "a  submission  to  capital- 
ism," he  jnust  be  regarded  as  merely  toy- 


ing with  a  topic  that  excited  his  curiosity. 
He  may  have  been  influenced  also  by  the 
arguments  of  the  dilettante  Moreton 
Frewen,  but  more  likely  by  those  of  his 
brother,  Brooks  Adams.  Being  in  this"^ 
group  may  also  account  for  Lodge's  aber- 
ration on  silver.  Adams  thought  curi- 
ously enough  that  the  country  would 
make  its  decision  solely  according  to  in- 
terests. I  myself  happened  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  silver  fight  at  that  time  in  the 
West.  Bryan  had  tried  to  make  the  issue 
one  of  selfish  interests,  but  he  failed  in- 
gloriously.  It  was  the  moral  appeal  to 
the  electorate  that  won  the  day;  it  was  the 
disclosure  of  the  cheating  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  change  of  standards  that  pre- 
vented Bryan  from  being  elected  Presi- 
dent. It  was  not  accurate  to  suggest  that 
the  bankers  were  loading  the  dice.  They 
had  in  fact  very  little  share  in  bringing 
about  the  defeat  of  silver. 

One  finds  some  sort  of  explanation  for 
this  position  in  Adams's  preconceptions 
on  socialism.  He  admitted  he  "could 
frame  no  sort  of  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  constructive  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith, 
or  to  the  destructive  criticisms  of  Karl 
Marx. "  "He  had  studied  Karl  Marx  and 
his  doctrines  of  history  with  profound  at- 
tention." To  set  off  Adam  Smith,  how- 
ever, against  Karl  Marx  was  like  setting 
off  a  potato-digger  against  a  stone- 
crusher:  they  were  at  work  on  entirely 
different  fields.  His  adventure  into  so- 
cialism was  no  doubt  prompted  by  curi- 
osity, and  did  not  go  deep.  Indeed,  his 
dread  of  capitalism,  because  of  financial 
experiences  in  the  panic  of  1893,  was 
largely  the  usual  point  of  view  of  the 
debtor  in  a  crisis.  But  it  is  easy  to  make 
too  much  of  these  matters  which  never 
struck  deep  into  Adams's  thinking. 

His  economic  diversions  are  the  more 
interesting,  because  "with  nobody  did 
Adams  form  closer  or  longer  relations 
than  with  Abram  S.  Hewitt,"  whom  he 
regarded  as  "  the  most  useful  public  man 
in  Washington,"  and  one  who  was  "al- 
ways wielding  influence  second  to  none." 
And  yet,  discussion  with  Hewitt  should 
have  been  a  quick  corrective  for  all  the 
fallacies  of  silver  and  socialism.  He  had 
a  mind  exceptionally  fitted  for  economic 
analysis.  Moreover,  his  knowledge  of 
the  electoral  struggle  of  1876  between  Til- 
den  and  Hayes,  Roosevelt's  mayoralty 
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campaign,and  that  of  Cleveland  for  Presi-  long  list  of  nominations  worse  than  any 

dent  was  unequalled,  for  he  was  a  large  yet  proposed,  and  the  President  nomi- 

influence  in  them  all.     After  acting  as  a  nated  the  whole  of  them.    On  the  follow- 

university  delegate  to  Woodrow  Wilson's  ing  morning,  it  was  Blaine  who  rode  to 

coronation  at  Princeton,  I  spent  the  week-  the  Potomac  station  with  Garfield,  and 

end  with  Hewitt  at  Ringwood,  his  coun-  entered  arm  in  arm  with  the  President 

try-place  near  Tuxedo.     He  poured  out  to  when  he  was  shot  by  Guiteau.     By  a 

me  the  whole  inside  history  of  those  criti-  mockery  of  fate,  civil-service  reform  was 

cal  days  in  1 876,  and  how  General  Sherman  lost  by  the  assassin's  bullet  of  a  disap- 

saved  us  from  a  coup  d^etat.     Hewitt  said  pointed  office-seeker. 
Sherman  announced  that  the  army  would 

obey  Congress.     In  the  papers  of  some  jxr 
Washington  correspondent  of  that  day 

(possibly  George  Alfred  Townsend)  will  My  recollections,  of  course,  were  main- 
be  found  an  account  drawn  up  by  Hewitt,  ly  of  Adams's  earlier  years,  and  I  make  no 
If  ever  recovered,  it  would  be  unique.  attempt  here  to  give  an  exhaustive  study 

of  his  long  and  active  career  (February 

YJTT  16,  1838-March  27,  19 1 8).     In  his  later 

years,  however,  I  had  visited  him  in  his 

Adams's  Washington  house  was  the  re-  Washington  library.  There  he  had  re- 
sort of  many  men  in  public  life.  The  fol-  verted  to  the  one  field  which  had  most  at- 
lowing  incident  is  the  more  interesting  as  tracted  him,  the  twelfth  century,  out  of 
illustrating  Adams's  own  sizzling  indict-  whichhadcomehisstudy  on ''Mont  Saint 
ment  of  the  corruption  of  our  civil  service  Michel  and  Chartres."  There  is  no  doubt 
in  his  day.  After  Garfield's  death  I  hap-  that  in  his  own  mind  he  believed  he  had 
pened  to  drop  in  on  Adams,  when  he  re-  here  come  upon  the  greatest  work  of  his 
counted  to  me  what  Wayne  MacVeagh  life.  He  wan  ted.  to  measure  progress  in 
h^d  reported  of  Garfield's  Cabinet  his-  the  science  of  history  by  a  unit  of  motion 
tory.  In  its  early  meetings,  the  ques-  from  some  fixed  point.  That  point  was 
tion  of  a  certain  nomination  by  Blaine  the  century,  11 50-1 2 50,  "when  man  held 
(secretary  of  state)  to  the  collectorship  the  highest  idea  of  himself."  "Setting 
at  Bangor  came  up  as  a  test  of  civil-  himself  to  the  task,  he  began  a  volume 
service  reform.  The  incumbent  was  a  which  he  mentally  knew  as  'Mont  Saint 
highly  satisfactory  official,  and  the  nomi-  Michel  and  Chartres:  a  study  of  thir- 
nee  was  a  poor  type  of  the  political  hench-  teenth-century  unity.'  From  that  point 
man.  So  violent  had  been  the  attack  he  proposed  to  fix  a  position  for  himself 
on  the  nomination  in  New  England  that  which  he  could  label:  'The  Education  of 
it  had  been  hung  up  in  the  Senate.  On  Henry  Adams:  a  study  of  twentieth-cen- 
the  afternoon  when  MacVeagh  had  tury  multiplicity.'"  Thus  in  his  mind 
stopped  at  Adams's  house  for  a  cup  of  tea,  these  two  works  were  connected  as  parts 
he  had  just  come  from  a  stormy  meeting  of  a  greater  whole.  In  the  later  years  of 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  withdrawal  of  the  his  life,  with  the  aid  of  a  younger  and  in- 
Bangor  nomination  was  raised,  and  quite  timate  friend,  he  went  still  deeper  into 
to  their  surprise  the  reformers  in  the  the  documents  of  the  period  of  the  twelfth 
Cabinet  (James,  Lincoln,  McCreary,  Win-  and  thirteenth  centuries,  such  as  the 
dom,  etc.)  discovered  they  were  in  a  manuscripts  of  Guillaume  and  Saint 
majority.  They  won  against  Blaine.  James.  With  these  results  he  would  have 
Then,  like  good  strategists,  they  pushed  much  modified  his  "  Saint  Michel "  had  he 
their  victory  by  bringing  in  a  resolution  rewritten  it.  On  these  subjects  his  mind 
for  the  establishment  of  civil-service  rules  was  dwelling  in  the  later  years  when  I  oc- 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  government,  casionally  visited  him  in  Washington. 
A  violent  struggle  ensued.  It  almost  When  I  last  saw  Adams  in  Dublin  only 
broke  up  the  Cabinet.  Blaine  fought  like  a  few  summers  ago  (1915),  in  spite  of  a 
a  tiger;  but  he  was  beaten.  Civil-service  previous  stroke,  he  was  as  charming, 
reform  was  achieved  then  and  there.*  genial,  and  alert  as  ever.     On  parting,  as 

The  next  day,  according  to  the  same  I  said,  "Good-by,  magister,"  he  retorted: 

authority,  Blaine  brought  to  Garfield  a  "Here!  here!  no  calling  names!" 
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^HE  lack-lustre  light  of  a  raw 
morning  had  already  over- 
spread the  roofs  and  chim- 
ney-pots of  the  old  city 
and  was  beginning  to  filter 
through  the  dusty  panes  of 
the  tahatieres — the  little  windows  that  open 
out  like  the  lids  of  snufif-boxes  on  to  the 
sloping  roofs — when  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door  of  Rupert  Crocker's  grenier. 

In  the  half-light  within  the  little  garret 
all  was  silent,  motionless  confusion.  An 
easel  tilted  drunkenly  in  one  corner,  and 
over  the  plain  board  table,  the  two  chairs, 
the  carpetless  floor  were  strewn  indiffer- 
ently canvases,  books,  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, with  here  and  there  a  palette  or  a 
tumbler  bristling  paint-brushes. 

Rap — rap — rap.  .  .  .  The  knocking 
at  the  door  came  louder.  This  time  the 
covers  on  the  bed  heaved  slowly  and  a 
sensitive,  dim-eyed  young  face  emerged 
from  beneath  their  edge.  Shivering,  the 
youth  slipped  from  the  bed,  and  in  his 
pajamas  tiptoed  across  the  cold  floor  to 
the  door. 

It  was  the  concierge. 

*'  Une  depeche,  monsieur ^^  she  said, 
handing  him  the  blue  form.  ^' Elle  vient 
d^arriver." 

^^Merci,  madame.'* 

He  closed  the  door  and  leaped  back  to 
the  warmth  of  his  bed. 

''  Who  in  thunder  should  be  sending  me 
a  telegram?"  he  mused,  for  all  his  ac- 
quaintances lodged  in  the  quartier 
bounded  by  the  river  and  the  Boulevard 
Montparnasse,  by  the  Rue  des  Saints 
Peres  and  the  Halle-aux-Vins — that  is  to 
say,  within  fifteen  minutes  of  him. 

''Rupert  Crocker  19  Rue  Valette 
Paris:  Father  seriously  ill  Please 
return:    Mother" 

Hm — a  cablegram  !  .  .  .  From  home.  .  .  . 

For    the    first    time    in    months    his 

thoughts  flew  back  to  the  crude  little 
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Pennsylvania  mill  town  of  his  birth.  He 
saw  his  father  and  the  iron-foundry. 
It  was  impossible  to  think  of  them  sep- 
arately— his  father's  life  had  gone  into 
''the  works."  So  the  old  man  was  ill. 
.  .  .  That  was  odd:  square-shouldered 
and  square-jawed,  a  great,  deep-chested 
man  of  bone  and  muscle,  he  had  always 
seemed  as  sturdy  as  a  stallion.  Suddenly 
the  boy's  nostrils  dilated;  his  sensitive 
face  grew  hard,  and  the  old  passion  of 
resentment  toward  his  father  blazed  up 
in  him  again. 

It  was  something  he  never  had  quite 
understood.  He  had  never  felt  so  toward 
his  mother — they  had  understood  each 
other.  Yet,  as  a  little  boy,  he  had  par- 
ticularly craved  the  affection  of  his 
father.  It  was  as  if  the  blunt,  rough- 
grained  old  manufacturer,  himself  in- 
sensible to  the  boy's  more  delicate  na- 
ture, had  scorned  his  "softness"  and 
gruffly  had  withheld  the  affection  that 
his  son  demanded.  Rupert  remembered 
bitterly  that  day  when  he  was  five  years 
old  and  his  father  had  taken  him  into  the 
foundry  at  pouring-time.  The  molten 
metal  had  splashed  headlong  from  the 
great  vat  to  the  sand  moulds ;  and  as  the 
whimpering  child  had  shrunk  back  terror- 
stricken,  his  disgusted  father  had  cried 
out:  "Stand  up!  By  God,  if  ye  had 
more  of  that  iron  in  yer  composition,  we 
could  make  a  man  of  ye  1 " 

Rupert  saw  his  father,  too,  as  he  had 
appeared  on  the  occasion  of  that  last 
scene  between  them.  With  gray  eyes 
piercing,  thick  neck  out-thrust,  his  coarse- 
skinned  cheeks  so  red  that  even  the  little 
purple  veins  stood  out  in  them  and  along 
the  sides  of  his  high  nose,  John  Crocker's 
strong,  blunt-fingered  hands  had  tapped 
emphasis  as  he  shouted: 

"Whatever  business  ye  take  up,  ye  will 
not  succeed  in  it  without  a  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship. If  yer  mind  is  set  on  bein' 
an  artist  and  ye  think  ye  must  go  to  Paris 
to  study  for  it,  I  will  not  prevent  ye,  but 
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will  pay  yer  passage  and  give  ye  some  if  he  were  going,  he  would  not  take  the 

money  for  a  start.     But  if — as  I  have  al-  pictures   with   him.     They   were   of   no 

ways  hoped  ye  would — ye  come  into  '  the  value — apprentice  work,  at  best.     Sav- 

works' with  me,  ye  need  not  think  ye  will  agely  he  wrenched  the  canvas  from  the 

avoid  the  hard  work  either.     I'll  give  ye  wooden  frame  and  stuffed  it  into  the 

six  months'  trainin'  in  the  machine-shop  fireplace.     The  frame  followed;   then  an- 

and  six  months  in  the  foundry.     That  other  and  another.     Soon  two  years'  work 

will  be  less  in  all  than  I  have  spent  in  each  began  to  roar  behind  the  down-drawn 

of  them;    but  I'm  thinkin'   it  will  be  fender;    and  Rupert,  crouching  on  the 

enough  to  show  if  ye  are  good  for  some-  hearth  in  his  pajamas,  lighted  a  cigarette 

thin'  or  are  worthless.     Now  ye  must  and  planned  despondently  for  his  return, 

make  yer  own  decision."  — First,  the   steamship  office;    then  he 

Rupert    had    decided.     Iron-founding  would  send  a  cable  to  say  when  he  was 

and  machinery  were  not  for  him.     Dur-  sailing.  ... 

ing    adolescence    his  resentment   of  his  jt 
father    had    come    to    include    all    that 

seemed  most  characteristic  of  the  man:  The  French  Line  steamer  on  which  he 

his  iron-foundry;    the  drab,  uncouth  in-  secured  passage  had  not  yet  left  Le  Havre 

dustrial  town;  its  crass  materialism.     In  before  Rupert  began  almost  to  regret  his 

a  spirit  of  revolt  against  all  this  the  boy  decision  to  return.     Just  as,  for  two  years, 

had  turned  to  art,  and  two  years  ago  had  he  had  found  in  the  art  and  Bohemianism 

come  hopefully  to  Paris.     He  had  worked  of  the  Latin  Quarter  a  complete  escape 

desperately,  spurred  on  not  only  by  a  from  the  things  that  mortified  him  in  his 

love  of  painting,  but  by  a  desire  to  vin-  father,  so  now,  by  the  Americans  on  ship- 

dicate  himself.     Above  all  else,  it  was  his  board,  he  was  reminded  of  them, 

father's  scorn  that  goaded  him  to  effort.  There  were  a  lot  of  buyers  on  board 

He  had  achieved  one  small  success — the  returning  from  Paris  with  spring  styles, 

interior  of  an  iron-foundry,  a  picture  born  and  as  he  watched  them  promenading 

of  boyhood  recollections.     The  painting  along  the  decks,  he  reflected  scornfully: 

had    attracted    some    attention    in    the  ^'America  again — too  little  sense  of  art  to 

Salon,  and  afterward  he  had  sold  it  to  a  create  clothes  for  itself,  so  it  comes  to 

dealer.  copy  what  Paris  has  created."     Up  and 

The  cablegram  fell  from  Rupert's  hand  down  the  decks  paced  American  business 
and  he  began  to  trace  nervous  little  pat-  men,  most  of  them  berating  France  and 
terns  in  the  dust  upon  the  sloping  wall  interminably  discussing  exports,  imports, 
above  him.  He  did  not  want  to  go  back  dividends,  and  dollars.  "That  is  what 
to  America.  He  was  only  beginning  to  my  father  would  be  doing,  if  he  were 
make  good;  and  at  home  he  would  find  here,"  thought  Rupert  bitterly.  After 
nothing  but  discouragement.  He  could  the  first  day,  he  shunned  the  other  pas- 
imagine  his  father's  cool  contempt  when  sengers  and  sought  solitude  behind  a  life- 
he  learned  that  his  son  had  almost  starved  boat  on  the  upper  deck, 
and  that  two  years'  work  had  netted  him  One  night  after  dinner  he  went  into 
one  insignificant  success.  He  would  ask  the  smoking-room  to  sip  a  liqueur  with 
how  much  Rupert  had  sold  the  picture  his  coffee.  The  place  was  filled  with  his 
for. — ''Six  hundred  francs?  .  .  .  Eh,  loud-voiced  countrymen  bent  on  a  final, 
fine  !  That  would  be  about  the  price  of  a  inglorious  orgy  before  they  reached  the 
ton  of  pig  iron,  wouldn't  it?  And  for  land  of  prohibition.  One  cocktail  after 
two  years'  work !  Aye,  boy,  ye're  doin'  another  they  tossed  off,  drinking  boast- 
fine!"  fully,  provincially,  like  overgrown  boys 

With  a  shudder  Rupert  got  out  of  bed  trying  to  be  smart.  Rupert  remembered 
and  stood  staring  down  into  the  fireplace,  similar  bouts  in  which  his  father  had  en- 
It  yawned  black  and  empty  at  him.  He  gaged.  He  never  came  there  again, 
looked  around  for  wood.  There  was  At  last,  early  one  morning,  they 
none.  His  eye  fell  upon  one  of  his  old  reached  New  York.  On  deck  all  was 
canvases....  Well,  why  not?  He  could  bustle  and  excitement:  attendants  carry- ^ 
not  very  well  refuse  to  go  home;  and,  ing  cabin  baggage  and  passengers  clus- 
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tered  ecstatically  along  the  rail.  Beside 
Rupert  stood  a  heavy-jowled  old  gentle- 
man, with  blue,  clean-shaven  gills — ap- 
parently a  business  man  of  consequence. 
As  the  Statue  of  Liberty  came  in  sight, 
the  gentleman  cleared  his  throat. 

"  God's  own  country,  eh  ?  "  he  wheezed. 
''ThedearoldU.  S.  A.!" 

And  he  looked  complacently  at  Rupert 
for  approval. 

"That's  just  what  my  father  would 
say,  sir,"  returned  Rupert  as  he  moved 
away. 

An  hour  later,  he  was  through  the  cus- 
toms-house and  seated,  with  his  baggage, 
in  a  taxi.  As  he  looked  along  the  river 
front,  he  thought  of  the  quiet  quais  be- 
side the  Seine  where  leisurely  canal-boats 
drifted  by  and  one  could  pore  for  hours 
over  the  contents  of  old  bookstalls.  But 
on  either  side  of  him  New  York's  great 
ofl&ce-buildings  soon  towered  up,  coldly 
splendid  monuments  to  the  commercial 
life  of  the  nation.  It  was  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  he  at  last  sank  into  a  seat  by 
the  window  in  the  train  that  was  to  bear 
him  home.  But  even  here  an  intermina- 
ble succession  of  bill-boards  harassed  him. 
Between  an  announcement  of  silk  hosiery 
and  one  of  liver  pills,  he  beheld  a  great 
sign-board  proclaiming  the  single  slogan, 
"God  is  Love." 

"So  they  create  a  vogue  for  even  their 
religion  by  national  advertising  cam- 
paigns," thought  Rupert.  The  "they" 
was  unconscious,  for  mentally  he  dis- 
associated himself  from  America  and 
thought  of  it  as  if  he  had  been  a  for- 
eigner. But  if  only  he  had  known  it,  this 
pitiless  notation  of  everything  that  was 
banal,  soulless,  or  materialistic  in  America 
was  but  an  unconscious  effort  to  justify 
his  estrangement  from  his  father.  For  all 
these  things  he  criticised  in  America, 
found,  in  his  mind,  their  epitome  in  the 
life  and  character  of  his  father.  It  was 
John  Crocker's  gruff  rejection  of  the 
boy's  early  affection  that  had  led  Rupert, 
years  ago,  to  repress  his  affection  for  his 
father  and  to  resent  all  that  suggested  his 
father's  cold,  uncouth  materialism. 

Rupert  changed  trains  once,  and  as  he 
got  nearer  home,  his  thoughts  turned  to- 
ward it.  He  wondered  what  he  would 
do  when  he  got  there.  Likely  enough  he 
would  find  his  father  well  again  and  back 


at  work.  He  had  haff  expected  a  tele- 
gram on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  but 
there  had  been  none.  Probably  it  had 
not  occurred  to  his  mother  that  she  could 
send  one  to  the  boat.  He  began  to  think 
about  her. 

She  was  a  slight,  housewifely  little 
body  whose  prevailing  temper  was  one  of 
mildly  submissive  sweetness.  From  her 
Rupert  had  inherited  his  small  stature, 
the  fine  texture  of  his  skin  and  hair,  and 
his  love  of  beauty.  In  her  relations  with 
him  she  had  been  thoroughly  dominated 
by  her  husband;  and  Rupert  knew  in  ad- 
vance that  her  only  means  of  welcoming 
him  would  be  to  prepare  and  timidly  set 
before  him  all  the  dishes  that  as  a  child 
he  had  been  fondest  of.  Poor,  simple- 
minded  mother:  she  could  not  realize 
that  he  no  longer  regarded  the  privilege 
of  stuffing  himself  with  ginger  cookies  as 
the  highest  attainable  delight ! 

At  last  he  reached  his  destination  and 
got  out.  At  the  station  he  left  orders  for 
his  baggage  to  be  delivered,  and  set  out  on 
foot.  The  town  was  as  he  had  remeni- 
bered  it:  raw,  unspeakably  ugly  with  its 
dingy  rows  of  workmen's  houses  and  its 
factories  belching  smoke. 

From  the  top  of  a  little  hill  he  looked 
down  and  saw  the  plant  of  "  John  Crocker 
&  Company,  Iron  Founders  and  Machin- 
ists" sprawled  over  half  a  dozen  acres. 
Smoke  was  rising  from  the  chimneys,  and 
through  one  of  the  great  doors  he  caught 
the  red  glow  from  a  stream  of  molten 
metal  and  knew  that  it  was  running  into 
the  sand  moulds.  That  was  the  plant 
into  which,  year  after  year,  the  turbulent 
life  of  his  father  also  had  been  poured,  to 
become  at  last  hard,  like  iron,  and  pat- 
terned to  the  needs  of  industry.  What 
would  his  own  life  be,  he  wondered? 
Could  he  stick  it  out  despite  his  father's 
disapproval — this  long  struggle  for  suc- 
cess in  art?  He  turned  abruptly  and 
walked  on. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  stood  the 
Crocker  house,  three  stories  of  stark  brick, 
set  back  a  little  from  the  road.  A  woman 
who  was  looking  out  of  an  upper  window 
noticed  him  and  turned  back  into  the 
room.  Almost  at  once  the  front  door 
opened  and  his  mother  came  out  onto  the 
porch  to  meet  him.  She  had  a  round, 
delicate  face,  with  a  patient,   receding 
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Soon  two  years'  work  began  to  roar  behind  the  down-drawn  fender. — Page  587. 
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mouth;  and  he  noticed  as  he  came  toward 
her  that  she  was  pale  and  that  there  were 
bluish  rings  beneath  her  dark  eyes.  The 
next  instant  her  arms  were  about  him. 

''Oh,  Rupert,  Rupert,"  she  sobbed. 
''  Yesterday — yesterday  morning — your 
father  died." 

Ill 

The  first  shock  of  bad  news,  like  the 
first  shock  of  a  heavy  blow,  rarely  does 
more  than  stun.  It  is  only  afterward 
that  one  realizes  the  full  disturbance  it 
has  caused.  So,  after  a  first,  quick  glance 
into  his  mother's  face,  Rupert  had  pressed 
his  cheek  against  hers  and  held  it  there. 
Somehow  he  did  not  want  to  look  into 
her  eyes.  For  several  minutes  they  re- 
mained so,  Rupert  with  his  arms  about 
his  mother  while  he  stared  blindly, 
dazedly  out  over  her  shoulder.  After  a 
while  he  realized  that  he  was  looking  at 
something  and  saw  that  it  was  a  neigh- 
bor's fat,  gray  hen  that  was  wandering 
across  their  lawn,  its  head  bobbing  in- 
quisitively as  it  foraged  for  food. 

''Come,  mother,"  he  said  simply  at 
last,  and  silently  followed  her  into  the 
house. 

The  woman  whom  he  had  seen  at  the 
window  met  them  in  the  hall.  She  had 
on  her  hat. 

"Mrs.  Crocker,"  she  announced  sym- 
pathetically, "I  guess  I'll  not  stay  any 
longer,  seein'  as  you've  got  your  son  home 
now.  But  I'll  be  over  first  thing  in  the 
mornin'  to  see  if  there's  anything  I  can  do 
for  you." 

"All  right,  Mrs.  Doyle,  thank  you,"  re- 
turned his  mother.  "You've  been  very 
kind  to  come  and  stay  with  me." 

The  woman  turned  to  Rupert  and 
spoke  gravely: 

"'Tis  a  sad  homecomin'  you  have, 
young  man;  and  it's  sorry  I  am  for  you 
to  be  losin'  so  fine  a  father."  For  the 
fraction  of  a  second  she  paused;  then  she 
took  his  hand  in  a  clasp  that  was  firm, 
and  in  a  lower  voice  she  added:  "Maybe 
you'll  be  needin'  him  some  day." 

When  he  had  closed  the  door  after  her 
he  stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  knob. 

"  You  remember  Mrs.  Doyle,  don't  you, 
Rupert?"  asked  his  mother.  "She's 
lived  next  door  since — since  long  before 
you  went  away." 


"Yes,  mother,"  he  answered  dully. 
He  was  wondering  what  she  had  meant 
by  "Maybe  you'll  be  needin'  him  some 
day."  Did  all  the  town  think,  with  his 
father,  that  he  was  a  weakling  ? 

There  followed  an  account  of  his 
father's  illness  and  some  queries  about  his 
own  health.  Then  mother  and  son  grew 
silent.  They  had  strangely  little  to  say 
to  each  other.  ...  At  last  she  an- 
nounced that  his  room  was  ready  for  him 
and  that  she  would  go  get  supper.  Si- 
lently he  left  her  and  went  up-stairs. 

His  parents'  room  was  on  the  second 
floor.  Now  the  door  to  it  was  closed — 
significantly.     He  did  not  go  in. 

His  own  room  was  on  the  third  floor. 
It  had  been  his  ever  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  sleep  alone,  and  as  he  went  up 
to  it  now  he  remembered  how,  in  the 
mornings,  his  father  had  used  to  call  him 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Some- 
times he  had  lain  still,  hoping  vainly  that 
he  would  be  allowed  to  sleep;  but  when 
the  second  call  had  come  he  had  an- 
swered. Somehow  it  seemed  impossible 
that  his  father  would  never  again  call 
him  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
"Ho-o,  son!"  was  what  he  had  always 
called. 

Supper  was  a  dreary  affair.  His 
mother  had  made  corn-muffins,  which  she 
knew  he  liked;  and  he  choked  forlornly 
over  them  while  she,  with  food  almost 
untasted,  sat  self-consciously  across  from 
him.  When  the  meal  was  over  he  helped 
her  carry  the  dishes  into  the  kitchen. 
They  had  never  had  a  maid;  and,  al- 
though the  time  was  years  past  when 
financial  considerations  would  have  pre- 
vented them  from  doing  so,  Rachel 
Crocker  preferred  to  do  her  own  work, 
and  in  her  house  to  rule  as  her  husband 
ruled  at  "the  works" — with  none  to  con- 
tradict her.  While  she  prepared  the 
water  for  the  dishes  Rupert  stood  awk- 
wardly by;  and  he  was  relieved  when  she 
turned  to  him  and  said: 

"Rupert,  I  wonder  if  you  would  mind 
looking  for  a  paper  that  ought  to  be  in 
your  father's  desk.  It  is  the  title  to  the 
family  lot  at  the  cemetery.  The  under- 
taker was  asking  about  it  this  morning." 

He  went  to  the  little  reading-room  that 
had  been  his  father's;  and  as  he  opened 
the  door  and  switched  on  the  light,  the 
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familiar  objects  in  it  seemed  to  leap  at  "I'm  going  to  be  an  artist.     My  picture 

him,  arousing  memories  that  had  been  was  the  best  of  anybody's  in  the  class, 

long  forgotten.     Everything  was  so  sug-  ...     If  you  could  be  the  best  person 

gestive  of  his  father :  it  was  the  one  room  in  the  world  at  anything,  father,  what 

in  the  house  his  mother  never  tried  to  would  you  like  to  be  best  at — the  best 

rearrange.     There    was    the    worn,    old  shot,  the  best  horseback  rider,  the  best 

leather-cushioned  chair  before  the  desk  artist  .  .  .   ?"     There  had  been  a  twin- 

— he  could  almost  see  his  father  sitting  kle  in  his  father's  blue-gray  eyes  as  he 

in  it  now — and   upon   the   mantelpiece  had  critically  held  the  childish  sketch 

his    father's    battered    corn-cob    pipe,  at  arm's  length.     *'I  guess,  son,"  he  had 

The  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece  had  run  replied,   "  that  I'd  like  to  be  the  best 

down;    and  he  remembered  that  it  had  father."     Then  he  had  scowled  furiously 

always  been  his  father  who  had  wound  as  if  in  disapproval  of  his  own  sudden 

it.  and  unprecedented  display  of  sentiment. 

As  he  opened  the  drawer  of  the  desk  "But  ye  want  to  be  an  artist,  eh?"  he 

he  caught  his  breath.     Inside  everything  had  added  gruffly.     "Well,  we  cannot 

was  arranged  with  clumsy  system  and  make  ye  one;    but  we  can  give  ye  a 

everything   bespoke   his   father.     There  chance." 

was  a  lot  of  fishing-tackle — and  Rupert's  Rupert  realized  with  a  little  pang  that 

mind  leaped  back  to  the  Saturday  after-  his  father  had  kept  that  promise, 

noons  when,  as  a  boy,  he  had  accom-  At  length  he  found  the  paper  he  was 

panied  his  father  on  fishing-trips  into  the  looking  for  and  took  it  to  his  mother, 

country.     That   had   been   before   their  She  had  not  slept  the  night  before  and 

estrangement.  was  worn  out  with  a  long  period  of  nurs- 

Then,  there  were  a  lot  of  letters,  tied  ing.     The  funeral  was  to  be  the  next  day. 

securely,  but  with  masculine  awkward-  When  she  kissed  him  good  night,  he 

hess,  into  a  great  bundle.     He  looked  thought  she  was  going  to  say  something 

curiously  at  them.     They  were  addressed  to  him;    but  she  did  not.     The  barrier 

to  his  father  in  his  mother's  handwriting;  of  reserve  was  still  between  them  and  he 

and  as  he  glanced  at  the  dates  on  some  was  surprised  to  see  how  little  she  relied 

of  the  envelopes  he  calculated  swiftly;  upon  him.     Instead  she  seemed  to  shrink 

they  must  have  been  written  before  his  back  into  herself  and  to  her  memories  of 

parents    had    been    married  !     For    the  the  man  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 

first  time  Rupert  thought  of  his  father's  had    been    her    companion.     After    all, 

life  before  his  own  coming  into  the  world,  Rupert  thought,  he  had  been  only  an 

and  of  his  parents'  long  comradeship,  episode   in   that  comradeship — like   the 

Aggressive,  domineering,  impatient  of  de-  young  bird  that  is  born,  grows  up,  and 

lay,  his  father  had  blustered  and  stormed  flies  away;  his  parents'  comradeship  had 

among  men — and  he  had  treated  his  son  been  before  and  had  endured  after  him. 

as  a  man.     Only  with  his  wife — so  calm  But  as  he  went  up  to  his  own  room  he 

and  outwardly  submissive — had  he  been  wondered  if  his  father  had  spoken  of  him 

clumsily   and   wonderingly   tender.     He  before  he  died. 

had  never  understood  her  sensitive  re-  He  lay  awake  a  long  time  thinking 

serve;    and   for   the  same   reason,   per-  about  his  father. 

haps,  he  had  never  quite  understood  his  The  next  morning  his  mother  did  not 
son.  Grown  men  and  iron  and  steel  call  him,  and  it  was  late  when  he  awoke, 
were  more  in  his  line !  He  dressed  hurriedly  and  came  down- 
Beneath  the  letters  Rupert  found  a  flat  stairs  to  find  her  in  the  hall.  She  was 
package  wrapped  in  tissue-paper.  Some  just  receiving  a  great  floral  design 
vague  half-memory  made  him  open  it.  wrapped  in  wax-paper;  and  as  she  closed 
It  contained  a  little  sketch  that  he  had  the  door  she  turned  to  him.  He  noticed 
done  himself  when  he  was  scarcely  eight  that  her  eyes  were  brimming, 
years  old.  Now  he  recalled  how  he  had  "  From  the  men  at  *  the  works,' "  she 
borne  it  proudly  home  from  school  and  said.  "Two  of  them  just  brought  it. 
presented  it  to  his  father  for  a  birthday  They  asked  if  they  could  come  sometime 
present.     "Father,"  he  had  announced,  before  the  service  to  see  your  father.     I 
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told  them  any  time  after  noon.  You 
know  the  service  isn't  till  three// 

She  stood  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  say 
something.  Then,  indicating  the  floral 
offering,  she  asked: 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  arrange  it? 
You  know  so  much  better  about  that  than 
I.  The  undertaker's  men  have  already 
been  here  and  brought  him  down-stairs. 
Everything  is  ready  in  the  parlor."     - 

Rupert  took  the  package  and  went  into 
the  room.  He  was  surprised  at  the  great 
masses  of  flowers  that  were  already  there. 
They  must  have  come  that  morning 
from  friends  and  relatives;  but  there  were 
so  many  that  it  seerned  as  if  every  one 
in  the  town  must  have  sent  some.  He 
went  up  to  the  casket  and  looked  down 
into  it.  A  long  time  he  stood  there  as 
if  he  were  striving  indelibly  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  the  image  of  his  father. 
The  firm  jaw,  the  bull-like  neck,  the 
bristling  gray  hair  were  as  he  .had  ^  re- 
membered them;  only  the  laughing  eyes 
were  closed  and  the  cheeks  that  had  al- 
ways been  so  ruddy  now  .were_ white. 
He  was  surprised  at  ,  the :  unfamiliar 
emotion  that  surged  up  in  him,  and  he 
struggled  against  it.  ;  At  length  he  turned 
to  the  floral  design  and  began  to  remove 
its  wrappings.  >  .  „■  .         r- 

It  was  a  huge  abomination— a  thing  in 
wretched  taste — of  glass  beads  and  gates 
of  paradise  ajar.  Over ,  the  .  gaties,"  in 
golden  bead  work,  was  the  word  *^  Wel- 
come." ■     ;  ' ;.  ^  ;; 

A  burst  of  indignant  rage  and  he. was 
about  to  hurl  the  thing  out.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  hide  it 
behind  the  other  flowers.  His  eye  fell 
on  a  card  attached  to  the  design  by  a 
white  ribbon;  it  bore  the  inscription: 
''John  Crocker.  From  his  men."  Ru- 
pert hesitated,  stayed  by  some  impulse 
that  was  stronger  than  his  sense  of  art. 
Then  slowly,  scarcely  knowing  why  he 
did  so,  he  placed  the  offending  design 
conspicuously  beside  the  casket. 


IV 


That  day,  for  the  first  week-day  in 
many  years,  ''the  works"   were   silent. 

That  day,  too,  almost  a  thousand  of 
John  Crocker's  employees  came  to  file 
solemnly  past  his  casket.     Of  their  own 


will  they  came,  dressed  awkwardly  in 
their  Sunday  best.  A  little  after  twelve 
they  began  to  arrive  in  groups  of  two  or 
three,  then  in  larger  groups,  until  finally 
there  was  a  constant  stream  of  them  com- 
ing in  at  the  little  gate,  sedulously  scrap- 
ing their  feet  upon  the  mat,  and  with  hats 
in  hand  walking  gravely  past  the  casket 
of  the  man  whom  many  of  them  had 
known  since  childhood. 

In  his  father's  room  up-stairs  Rupert 
stood  alone  and  listened  to  the  muffled 
shuffling  of  their  feet.  He  remembered 
that  during  the  twenty  years  that  his 
father .  had ,  been  superintendent  of  the 
firm  there  had  been  no  strikes  there. 
Labor  troubles  there  had  been;  but  the 
men  had  come  to  John  Crocker  frankly  to 
present  their  grievances.  Sometinies — 
for  he  had  been  a  working  man  himself 
and  had  a  sense  of  rough-and-ready  jus- 
tice—their demands  had  been  granted. 
Sonietimes  he  had  refused,  and  then  even 
the  clerks  in  the  outer  office  had  quaked 
as  his  deep  voice  rang  out  in  argument 
and  his  burly  ■.  fists  set  the  ,  ink-wells  on 
his  desk  to  dancing.  But  it  had  been 
his  father's  proudest  boast  that,  while 
strikes  and  lockouts  had  been  frequent 
at  other  plants,  and  the  State  constabu- 
lary had  more,  than  once  been  called  out, 
he  and"  his  men  had  settled  their  own  dis- 
putes in  open  argument  and  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction.  Rupert  pondered 
this  as  he  listened  to  the  muffled  shuffling 
in  the  hail  below.  Would  the  procession 
never  cease?  -  American  and  Lithuanian, 
Russian  and  Pole,  all  had  come  with  a 
single  purpose — to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  rnan  they  had  worked  for  and  re- 
spected. 

The  funeral  service  was  short;  and 
when  the  minister  announced  as  his 
text,  "Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures upon  earth,"  Rupert  had  no  feeling 
that  it  was  inappropriate.  All  the  little 
things  about  his  father  that  he  had  so 
resented  seemed  now  to  dwindle  into 
petty  insignificance.  He  was  acquiring 
a  new  vision,  and,  as  the  steady  modula- 
tions of  the  minister's  voice  rose  and  fell, 
Rupert  began  to  block  in,  as  best  he 
could,  the  gaunt  outlines  of  his  father's 
life.  He  saw  in  retrospect  the  long 
struggle  that  had  been  his  father's.  A 
mechanic  of  some  ability,  John  Crocker 
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Drawn  by  Clarence  Rowe. 


His  mother's  words  came  slowly  and  with  difficulty. — Page  594. 
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had  fought  his  way  to  success  by  unre- 
lenting effort,  shrewd  common  sense,  and 
his  unflinching  honesty.  Rupert  re- 
called his  sense  of  allegiance  to  business 
associates,  his  even-handed  justice  to  the 
men  who  worked  for  him.  He  thought 
of  his  father's  enduring  love  for  one 
woman;  and  he  realized  the  long  years 
of  hard  work  that  had  preceded  the 
attainment  of  a  position  of  importance  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  community — and 
the  responsibility  that  had  come  after. 
Viewed  so,  there  was  a  rude  dignity  about 
his  father's  life — an  element  of  rugged 
Americanism  he  had  not  realized  before. 

Still  dry-eyed,  Rupert  drove  with  his 
mother  to  the  cemetery.  There,  in  a 
plot  overlooking  the  plant  that  had  been 
his  life-work,  the  remains  of  John  Crocker 
were  laid  to  rest.  Afterward  mother 
and  son  returned  to  the  house ;  and  when 
their  relatives  and  friends  had  gone  sat 
silently  together.  After  a  while  Rupert 
put  his  arm  around  her  waist.  He  was 
wondering  miserably  if  his  father  had 
spoken  of  him  before  he  died;  and  the 
sense  of  their  estrangement  had  become  a 
crushing  weight  upon  him. 

At  last  his  mother  turned  to  him. 

^'Rupert,"  she  said. 

''Yes,  mother?" 

''There  is  something  I  have  to  tell  you 
— about  your  father. 

"The  night  before  he  died,  I  stayed 
with  him  till  very  late.  Then,  because 
he  seemed  to  be  sleeping  comfortably,  I 
went  into  the  spare  room  to  lie  down.  I 
slept  longer  than  I  meant  to,  for  when 
I  woke  up  it  was  getting  light;  and,  Ru- 
pert— do  you  remember  how  your  father 
used  to  call  you?  How,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs,  he  called  you  every 
morning — during  all  the  years  you  lived 
here?  .  .  .  Well,  that  was  what  had 
wakened    me.     He    had    called    you — 


'  Ho-o,  son  ! ' — the  way  he  used  to ;  and 
I  went  out  to  find  him  standing  in  his 
nightshirt  just  as  he  had  gotten  out  of 
bed.  He  was  looking  up  the  stairs  as  if 
he  were  waiting  for  you  to  answer.  .  .  . 
'But  Rupert  isn't  there,  John,'  I  said. 
He  didn't  seem  quite  to  understand,  for 
as  I  led  him  back  he  said:  'I  only 
wanted  to  tell  him  about  his  pic- 
ture. .  .  .'" 

A  sudden  tightening  in  his  throat,  and 
Rupert  looked  up.  Tears  flooded  his 
eyes  and  ran  burning  down  his  cheeks. 
His  mother  had  risen  and,  with  a  sign  for 
him  to  follow,  she  went  into  her  own 
room.  There  on  the  wall,  opposite  his 
parents'  bed,  hung  the  picture  he  had 
done  in  Paris — the  one  picture  that  had 
been  a  success. 

His  mother's  words  came  slowly  and 
with  difficulty: 

"He  saw  a  reproduction  of  it  in  some 
industrial  magazine  and  wouldn't  rest  till 
he  had  bought  the  original.  At  first  it 
hung  over  his  desk  at  'the  works';  but 
when  he  was  taken  ill  he  ordered  it 
brought  here.  He  never  talked  about  it; 
he  just  lay  in  bed  and  stared  at  it  for  hours 
at  a  time.  .  .  .  When  I  led  him  back  to 
bed  he  seemed  to  draw  himself  together. 
'Rachel,'  he  said,  'that's  a  great  picture. 
Aye — and  it  would  take  John  Crocker's 
son  to  paint  it.  Look  at  it,  though:  at 
the  hot  iron  pourin'  from  the  furnace  and 
the  puddlers  stripped  naked  to  the  waist ! 
Can  ye  not  fairly /ee/  the  heat  of  it  ?  Can 
ye  not  smell  the  sweat  that's  streamin' 
down  their  backs?  Can  ye  not  hear  the 
clankin'  of  the  cranes  above  and  the  din 
of  the  trip-hammer  through  it  all?  .  .  . 
Rachel,  tell  him — tell  him  I'm  proud  of 
him.  He  was  finer  metal  than  I  thought 
— as  fine  metal  as  his  father.  Aye,  we 
were  smelted  from  the  same  ore ;  but  the 
Founder  cast  us  in  different  moulds. ' " 


LORD   DUNSANY— MYTH-MAKER 


By  Odell  Shepard 

Author  of  "  The  Paradox  of  Thoreau,"  etc. 


OR  all  practical  American 
purposes,  Irishmen  may  be 
divided  into  three  sorts: 
policemen,  politicians,  and 
poets.  One  reason,  appar- 
ently, why  the  present 
population  of  the  island  assays  so  large  a 
proportion  of  poets  is  that  the  policemen 
and  politicians  mostly  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica, while  the  poets  remain  at  home.  The 
chief  bond  of  union  in  this  third  group  is 
a  vigorous  detestation  of  the  other  two. 
Were  it  not  for  this  common  antipathy, 
there  would  scarcely  exist  anything 
recognizable  as  an  Irish  School.  For 
there  are  Irish  poets  who,  in  defiance  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  are  not  mystics  and 
have  no  "natural  magic";  there  are 
others  without  a  glint  of  humor;  there 
are  even  some  who  do  not  affect  a  wilful 
obscurity;  but  there  are  few,  if  any, 
without  an  inborn  horror  of  the  hustings 
and  the  court.  By  their  hates  ye  shall 
know  them. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious 
enough.  From  Hadrian  to  Viscount 
French,  the  Celts  of  the  British  Isles 
have  been  policed  and  governed  and 
regulated  to  the  verge  of  utter  despair. 
Volatile,  imaginative,  ill-organized,  they 
have  fallen  under  the  sway  of  a  more 
phlegmatic  race — a  race  clear-eyed,  hard- 
hitting, and  devoted  to  routine.  Their 
history  for  these  thousand  years  has  been 
one  of  almost  continuous  flight,  into  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  into  Brittany,  and  across 
the  Irish  Channel.  But  they  have  never 
quite  escaped  from  "those  strong  feet 
that  followed,  followed  after."  And  now 
that  there  is  no  geographical  refuge  left, 
what  can  they  do  but  take  to  the  "view- 
less wings  of  poesy"?  Now  that  these 
wild  birds  are  finally  caged,  what  can 
they  do  but  sing?  This  is  what  has 
brought  about  the  Neo-Celtic  Revival. 
In  order  to  understand  an  Irish  poet,  one 
should  hold  in  mind  the  visual  image  of 
a   pursuing  policeman.    To  understand 


Irish  poetry,  one  should  see  it  as  a  tapes- 
try woven  by  many  hands  to  hide  the 
gaunt  outlines  of  the  gallows  and  the 
jail.  Erin's  Harp,  although  it  is  already 
a  most  appropriate  national  emblem, 
might  be  significantly  quartered  with  a 
shillelah. 

The  poetry  of  Ireland  has  always  been 
a  "poetry  of  escape."  Even  without  the 
Romantic  Movement  it  would  have  been 
that.  But  Romanticism  is  precisely  that 
mood  or  frame  of  mind  which  is  always 
seeking  new  and  untried  avenues  of  escape 
from  the  familiar  into  the  unknown. 
Here,  then,  are  two  lines  of  force  moving 
out  of  quite  different  sources  but  con- 
verging in  the  same  direction.  When 
these  two  impulses  are  brought  to  bear 
on  one  and  the  same  individual,  we  may 
expect  a  noteworthy  result.  Lord  Dun- 
sany  is  such  a  result.  Because  the  traits 
dtawn  from  one  line  of  his  mental  ances- 
try are  so  strongly  corroborated  by  those 
drawn  from  the  other,  one  may  think  of 
him  either  as  the  most  Irish  of  Irish  poets 
or  as  the  most  audaciously  romantic  of 
Romanticists.    Perhaps  he  may  be  both. 

Lord  Dunsany  has  had  a  glimpse  over 
one  shoulder  of  two  terrifying  giants 
whose  names  are  Here  and  Now.  He 
does  not  stop,  like  Wordsworth  and  other 
greater  poets,  and  try  to  convert  them 
from  cannibalism.  He  does  not  even 
stand,  like  Carlyle  or  Leopardi,  and  revile 
them  from  a  distance.  He  simply  runs 
away.  And  although  it  may  be  said 
without  any  disparagement  of  Irish  cour- 
age that  this  is  a  very  Irish  thing  to  do, 
yet  certainly  no  other  of  Erin's  thousand 
poets  has  escaped  so  completely  from 
these  fearsome  twins  as  Lord  Dunsany, 
or  built  so  impregnable  a  fortress  against 
them.  He  leaves  behind  him  both  mod- 
ern and  ancient  Ireland,  and  even  that 
enchanted  region  of  Old  Irish  legend  in 
which  so  many  of  his  fellows  have  lin- 
gered. He  would  not  deny  that  some  fine 
gold  of  fancy  may  be  found  there,  but  he 
thinks  it  too  much  cumbered  with  the 
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baser  metals  of  fact.  The  archaeologist's 
pickaxe  may  any  day  unearth  the  palace 
of  Conchobar  or  go  crashing  through  the 
actual  skull  of  CuchuUinn.  As  for  Ossian 
and  Fingal,  are  they  not  already  half 
historic?  Learning  a  sad  wisdom  from 
the  experience  of  his  people,  he  is  deter- 
mined to  flee  far  enough,  to  gather  miles 
and  meridians  enough  about  him,  so  as  to 
be  free  for  a  lifetime  from  politicians  and 
policemen  and  pedants,  from  bill-boards 
and  yellow  journalism  and  all  the  spread- 
ing stain  of  commercialized  ugliness. 
There  is  one  lobe  of  his  brain  that  has 
known  the  muck  and  roil  of  modern  life, 
and  has  brought  him  somehow  through 
the  stench  and  squalor  of  two  great  wars; 
but  whenever  he  is  free  to  choose  his  way 
he  strides  rapidly  backward  through  his- 
tory past  Caesar  and  Agamemnon,  past 
Karnak  and  Heliopolis,  to  a  still  place 
behind  the  years  ^' older  than  Always." 
The  excellence  of  his  plays  and  tales 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  their 
distance  from  anything  he  has  ever  known 
in  the  world  of  every-day.  He  seems  to 
live  for  the  most  part  in  a  glimmering  land 
where  only  he  has  ever  been,  where  all 
the  wars  were  fought  out  long  ago,  where 
all  the  shadowy  peoples  dwell  in  peace 
together  under  the  benignant  tyranny  of 
his  imagination.  Something  like  this  is 
what  Irish  poets  have  always  wanted. 
Lord  Dunsany  is  the  most  Irish  of  them 
aU. 

As  for  the  Romantic  tradition,  Lord 
Dunsany  seems  to  close  a  vista  there  also. 
Delight  in  solitude,  love  of  the  remote  in 
time  and  space,  the  "devotion  to  some- 
thing afar  from  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow" — 
these  are  some  main  characteristics  of 
the  romantic  poet  which  he  illustrates 
and  illumines.  Pushing  the  frontiers  of 
fancy  always  before  it,  the  romantic 
imagination  long  ago  exhausted  available 
time  and  space.  To  the  Elizabethan 
romanticists  of  action,  mere  voyages  of 
discovery  were  sufficient.  Richard  Hak- 
luyt  was  the  Dunsany  of  their  day.  But 
now  Lieutenant  Peary  and  Captain  Scott 
have  reduced  the  dreams  of  Frobisher 
and  Drake  to  prose.  Coleridge's  caravel 
of  dreams  came  to  earth  in  Xanadu,  a 
place  one  could  locate  within  a  thousand 
miles  on  any  good  map.  Since  the  ex- 
plorations of  Sir  Francis  YounghusbancT 


no  poet  goes  there  any  more.  Shelley 
discovered  the  sky  for  poetry  and  Keats 
the  undersea.  They  lived  before  the 
aeroplane  and  the  submarine.  And  so 
science  has  gone  on  crowding  a  certain 
kind  of  poetry  off  the  edge  of  the  world, 
not  because  the  intrusion  of  fact  need 
really  be  hostile  to  poetry  but  because  a 
certain  type  of  poet  thinks  it  is.  His 
habitual  feeling  is  stated  forever  in 
Keats's  words: 

"There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven: 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texture;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things." 

Like  the  Irish  poet,  the  Romanticist 
has  been  for  a  long  time  in  retreat,  not  so 
much  from  Anglo-Saxons  as  from  Philis- 
tines everywhere  and  from  all  that  they 
mean  by  "modern  improvements."  And 
this  is  why  Lord  Dunsany  is  perhaps  the 
most  typical,  as  he  is  certainly  the  most 
extreme,  of  all  Romanticists.  He  has 
done  more  successfully  than  any  other 
what  they  have  all  tried  to  do,  escaping 
beyond  any  pursuit  into  a  land  of  his  own 
dreaming  where  he  can  be  forever  alone 
and  forever  free. 

In  one  way  of  looking  at  it,  there  are 
only  two  great  classes  of  authors:  those 
who  help  us  to  a  clearer  and  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  we  live  in  and  those 
who  lead  us  away  from  that  world.  Lord 
Dunsany  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  He 
has  dreamed  a  complete  cosmology  of  his 
own.  Mighty  mountain  ranges  are 
stretched  along  the  borders  of  his  dream 
and  vast  rivers  are  shining  here  and  there 
within  it,  rolling  down  to  perilous  seas 
forlorn.  Successive  pantheons  have  con- 
quered and  ruled  and  been  forgotten 
there,  and  there  are  many  men  and  many 
idols.  His  dream  is  completely  furnished 
with  strange  birds,  trees,  metals,  flowers, 
and  with  jewels  of  incredible  beauty  and 
impossibly  delectable  names.  Strange 
beasts  prowl  through  its  jungles — Thara- 
gavverug  with  the  heart  of  bronze,  Wong 
Bongerok  of  the  scorpion  tail,  and  "drag- 
ons, griffins,  hippogriffins,  and  the  differ- 
ent species  of  gargoyle."  It  is  not  the 
strangeness  or  the  beauty  of  the  visions 
which  astonishes  so  much  as  the  pro- 
fusion. The  fancy  of  their  creator  seems 
as  prolific  as  a  tropical  jungle.  He  has 
an  inexhaustible  and  tireless  invention. 
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He  strikes  out  forms  and  images  with  the 
cheerful  ease  and  abandon  of  a  young  god 
in  the  experimental  stages  of  creation. 
Ignoring  the  opinion  of  all  the  savants 
that  the  work  of  myth-making  is  ended 
forever  and  that  it  can  be  done  only  by 
the  concerted  and  protracted  effort  of 
entire  races,  he  sets  about  to  people  the 
forgotten  past  and  the  empty  sky  in  just 
the  serene  and  care-free  way  of  the  most 
ancient  dreamers.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
foremost  modern  myth-maker,  with  Shel- 
ley as  his  nearest  but  far-away  rival. 

In  the  safe  and  sensible  way  of  all  the 
makers  of  myth,  he  stages  his  stories  in 
the  Long,  Long  Ago.  So  old  are  the 
cities  and  gods  and  men  of  which  he  writes 
that  only  he  has  ever  dreamed  of  them, 
and  even  he  ''may  not  be  sure  that  his 
dreams  are  true."  The  marble  towers  of 
Babbulkund  have  rested  quietly  under 
the  drums  and  tramplings  of  many  a 
conquest,  and  the  wonderfvd  sword  of 
Welleran  has  long  been  rust.  He  deals 
with  time  as  Milton  did  with  starry  space, 
moving  freely  in  those  boundless  reaches 
of  the  past  which  only  children  and  poets 
know.  The  most  thrilling  and  significant 
figure  in  his  tales  is  that  of  Time,  destined 
devourer  of  worlds  and  gods — even  of 
dreams.  It  is  because  this  sinister  pro- 
tagonist is  so  constantly  present  to  his 
mind  that  nearly  all  his  plays  and  stories 
are  tragedies.  He  is  obsessed,  like  all  the 
Romanticists,  by  the  thought  of  evanes- 
cence and  decay.  Most  of  what  he  has 
written  is  a  magical  expansion  of  the 
thought  and  mood  expressed  in  Nashe's 
magical  lines: 

"Brightness  falls  from  the  air; 
Queens  have  died  young  and  fair; 
Dust  hath  filled  Helen's  eye; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die — 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  us!" 

For  the  description  of  his  dream-world 
Lord  Dunsany  has  struck  out  an  art 
form  and  a  style  for  which  it  is  hard  to 
find  suitable  names  because  they  have  so 
few  analogues  in  literature.  Maurice  de 
Guerin's  Centaur e,  the  prose-poems  of 
Turgenev,  De  Quincey's  Dream  Fugues^ 
or  such  a  thing  as  Poe's  Silence  may  pos- 
sibly have  suggested  the  form,  but  only 
in  the  vaguest  way.  Dunsany's  prose 
tales  are  not  short  stories  and  they  are 


not  fables,  but  something  between.  The 
basis  of  their  technic  lies  in  the  psy- 
chology of  dreams.  The  faults  of  that 
technic  are  lack  of  structure  and  cohesion 
and  a  too  frequent  failure  in  climax — 
and  these,  so  to  speak,  are  the  technical 
faults  of  dreams  also.  But  though  the 
origins  of  his  form  and  style  may  be  ob- 
scure, the  effects  aimed  at  and  secured  in 
both  his  plays  and  his  tales  were  clearly 
prophesied  and  foreshadowed  in  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  English  critical 
essays.  The  Decay  of  Lying.  One  can 
imagine  how  Oscar  Wilde  would  have 
gloried  in  the  audacious  mendacity  of  this 
last  of  the  aesthetes.  Lord  Dunsany 
agrees  with  Wilde's  assertion  that  "the 
only  beautiful  things  are  the  things  which 
do  not  concern  us."  He  agrees  that  art 
should  be  "a,  veil  rather  than  a  mirror," 
and  that  its  chief  aim  should  be  a  sort  of 
gorgeous  prevarication. 

In  plays  and  tales  which,  on  the  side  of 
form,  are  almost  the  latest  literary  novel- 
ty, Dunsany  draws  his  readers  and  au- 
diences back  with  him  to  the  most  ancient 
times.  This  is  not  solely  due  to  his  pref- 
erence for  the  prehistoric  in  his  choice  of 
materials  proper  to  myth-making  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  he  centres  attention 
upon  the  most  primitive  and  fundamental 
emotions.  Like  a  true  ancient,  he  gives 
no  exaggerated  importance  to  the  theme 
of  love,  and  he  treats  it,  if  at  all,  in  a 
way  which  seems  to  most  readers  cold 
and  distant.  Compassion  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  world,  or  any  of  the  other 
altruistic  emotions  which  owe  their  mod- 
ern development  chiefly  to  Christianity. 
His  most  characteristic  effects  are  almost 
always  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
oldest  emotion  of  all,  which  has  been 
strangely  neglected  by  modern  poets. 
Fear,  the  most  trenchant  and  overwhelm- 
ing of  the  emotions,  comes  at  last  into  its 
own  in  his  prose-poems  and  plays.  He 
brings  before  us  the  nightmare  of  Pesti- 
lence which  prowls  in  darkness  about  the 
homes  of  men  and  then,  growing  bolder, 
snaps  at  their  throats  as  they  pass  in 
broad  daylight,  until  it  has  grown  strong 
enough  to  leap  into  the  air  and  bring 
down  flying  birds  in  its  poisonous  claws. 
He  can  suggest  measureless  deeps  of 
horror  by  a  single  image:  "Heavy  two- 
footed  creatures  pad  through  the  night 
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on  paws."    He  can  terrify  the  imagina-  disease  of  agoraphobia,  an  intense  hatred 

tion  by  a  single  word:   ''  Sometimes  some  of  great  cities  and  all  their  works.    In  all 

monster  of  the  river  coughed."     Nearly  the  Land  of  Dunsany  there  is  not  one 

always  these  effects  are  made  by  siigges-  business  man  or  bill-board  or  office-build- 

tion  rather  than  by  delineation,  and  he  ing,  but  "very  small  are  all  its  pleasant 

knows  to  a  nicety  the  expressiveness  of  cities,  and  the  people  thereof  bless  one 

silence.     When  Leothric  gazed  for  the  another  by  name  as  they  pass  in   the 

first   time  upon   the  hostile  fortress   of  streets."    In  short.  Lord  Dunsany  seems 

Gaznak,  there  looked  out  at  him  from  to   turn  history  upside   down,   and  his 

the  windows,  the  poet  says,  "  things  of  mind  is  that  of  an  ancient  poet  with  glints 

which  I  shall  not  speak."  of   modernity   here   and    there   showing 

But  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  note  through.     His  irony  and  his  antipathy 

of  the  primitive  is  a  thing  excessively  rare  toward  the  hypercivilized  are  not  ancient, 

which  we  need  not  expect  to  find  even  in  but  they  show  no  preference  in  favor  of 

an  Irish  poet.    What  we  get  from  Dun-  the  modern.    Even  his  humor  has  always 

sany  is  not  the  simple  and  naive  faith  of  a  slightly  archaic  flavor.    In  one  of  the 

the  ancient  myth-makers  but  something  most  leisurely  of  his  meandering  tales  he 

which,  although  it  may  be  less  satisfying,  asks  a  dream  sentinel  why  all  the  dwellers 

is  certainly  more  interesting  because  more  in  a  certain  dream  city  are  asleep,  and 

subtle  and  complex  than  that.      The  an-  receives  the  answer:    ''None  may  ask 

cient  dreamer  used  myth  to  explain  the  questions  in  this  gate  for  fear  they  may 

world  about  him,  but  this  modern  one  wake  the  people  of  the  city.    For  when 

uses  it  for  escape  from  that  world  or  as  the  people  of  the  city  wake,  the  gods  will 

ironic    comment    upon    it.      Dunsany's  die.     And  when  the  gods  die,  men  may 

myths  are  made  by  a  mind  half-way  be-  dream  no  more."     In   this  beautifully 

tween  asleep  and  awake,  by  a  dreamer  vicious    circle    there    is    something    Hi- 

who  can  no  longer  be  sure  that  his  dreams  bernian,  to  be  sure,  but  the  sarcasm  is 

are  true.     Thus  the  doubts  and  hesita-  one  of  which  Lucian  himself  might  have 

tions  and  scepticisms  of  the  modern  mind  been  proud. 

are  thrown  up  very  clearly  against  their  Although  we  live  in  an  age  of  prose,  it 

background  of  childlike  faith,  making  a  is  probably  a  higher  distinction  nowadays 

total  effect  of  exceptional  richness  and  to  be  the  master  of  an  excellent  prose 

complexity  for  which  the  closest  analogue  than  it  is  to  be  able  to  write  good  verse, 

is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  writings  of  And  it  may  be  seen  some  day  as  Lord 

Lucian,  who  also  stood  "between   two  Dunsany's  chief  distinction  that  he  has 

worlds,  one  dead,  the  other  powerless  to  revived  in  a  time  of  prose  proletarians  the 

be  born."  aristocratic  traditions  of  Landor  and  De 

Aside  from  this  complexity  and  scepti-  Quincey.    He  writes  a  style  which  is  at 

cism,  however,  Dunsany  makes  almost  once  unique  and  perfectly  natural,  idio- 

entirely  the  effect  of  an  ancient.     It  is  syncratic  but  not  eccentric, 

not  because   one  wishes  to  imply  any  The   most   striking   feature   of   Lord 

equality  of  merit  but  because  there  is  no  Dunsany's  prose  is  its  extremely  subtle 

modern  writer  like  him  that  one  must  use  of  rhythm.     His  prose  cadences  are 

speak  of  him  in  connection  with  some  of  comparable  only  with  the  cwr^w^  of  ancient 

the  most  broadly  simple  writers  of  the  orators  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual, 

earliest  times.    Although  it  is  obviously  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  seeming, 

a  comparison  of  small  things  with  great  if  not  of  being,  entirely  instinctive  and 

to  say  so,  yet  it  is  true  that  his  fancies  spontaneous.    No  patient  analysis  of  the 

have  the  grandiose  simplicity  of  Egyptian  rhythms  of  Isocrates  or  Cicero  or  Jeremy 

sculpture,  that  his  irony  and  his  view  of  Taylor  ever  gave  the  clew  to  such  delicate 

Fate  are  ^Eschylean,  and  that  Herodo-  verbal  cadences  as  this:    "And  he  com- 

tus  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  the  mended  my  soul  to  the  care  of  his  own 

Preacher  are  his  nearest  artistic  congeners  gods,  to  his  little  lesser  gods,  the  humble 

and  contemporaries.     Perhaps  the  most  ones,  to  the  gods  that  bless  Belzoond." 

significant  phase  of  what  modernity  he  When  one  has  read  these  words  three  or 

has  is  seen  in  his  scorn  of  modern  things,  four  times,  particularly  if  he  reads  them 

He  exhibits  in  a  virulent  form  the  modern  aloud,  he  has  woven  a  charm  about  him- 
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self  from  which  he  will  not  soon  escape,  musical  potentialities  of  the  language, 
for  they  will  live  in  his  memory,  like  a  Besides  this,  it  may  be  said  that  Lord 
theme  of  Schumann's,  long  after  their  Dunsany 's  rhythms  at  their  best  show 
context  is  forgotten.  There  is  a  perfec-  scarcely  any  excess  whatever  and  are  in 
tion  of  form,  apparently  casual  and  un-  harmony  with  the  movement  of  the 
sought,  in  this  series  of  sounds,  and  an  soundest  English  prose  of  the  last  two 
artistic  triumph  also,  comparable  to  that  centuries  and  a  half.  One  is  as  much  de- 
which  Swinburne  achieved  in  one  or  two  lighted  by  the  simplicity  as  by  the  rich- 
of  his  invented  stanzas — say  that  of  the  ness  in  overtones  of  a  passage  such  as 
'' Garden  of  Proserpine."  These  prose  this:  "With  a  sound  like  tinkling  bells, 
rhythms  often  circle  into  eddies  of  scan-  far  off  in  a  land  of  shepherds  hidden  by 
nable  metre,  as  in  the  passage:  "And  some  hill,  the  waters  of  many  fountains 
apart  from  the  things  that  were  done  turned  again  home." 
there,  the  trees  themselves  were  a  warn-  Probably  we  are  far  enough  away  from 
ing,  and  did  not  wear  the  wholesome  look  the  aesthetes  to  make  it  safe  to  say  that 
of  those  that  we  plant  ourselves."  This  the  poets  who  lead  us  away  from  reality 
sort  of  thing,  of  course,  may  easily  be  belong  to  an  order  below  that  of  those 
overdone,  as  Blackmore  overdid  it  in  who  help  us  to  face  and  master  life.  The 
Lorna  Doone.  There  are  some  whole  criticism  which  is  to  decide  Lord  Dun- 
pages  in  Dunsany's  later  books  which  sany's  exact  position  in  that  lower  rank 
read  as  fairly  regular  hexameter.  Usually,  must  keep  in  mind  a  certain  monotony  of 
however,  the  metrical  passage  is  so  short  total  effect  which  is  almost  always  felt 
as  not  to  disturb  the  even  flow  of  the  when  one  reads  several  of  his  plays  or 
prose,  which  loops  Smoothly  out  again  tales  in  close  succession.  This  monotony 
into  the  current  of  slightly  stressed  may  be  due  to  the  narrow  emotional  range 
rhythms.  Many  magical  effects  are  se-  of  his  work — to  that  concentration  upon 
cured  by  this  mixture  of  plain  prose,  fear  and  awe  and  terror  and  the  conse- 
mere  sermo  pedestriSjVjithrhythmed  prose  quent  exclusion  of  the  gentler  emotions 
and  with  metre.  All  three  are  combined  which  has  made  him  nearly  incompre- 
in  the  following  passage,  which  is,  how-  hensible  to  many  women.  No  fair  and 
ever,  one  rhythmic  unit:  "When  spring  even-handed  criticism  should  ever  fail  to 
has  fallen  upon  the  days  of  summer,  I  point  out,  however,  that  his  greatest  dif- 
carry  away  with  mournful  joy  at  night  ficulty  has  been  a  sort  of  embarras  de 
petal  by  petal  the  rhododendron's  bloom,  richesse,  a  temptation  to  load  every  rift 
No  lit  procession  of  purple  kings  is  nigh  with  ore  which  comes  directly  from  the 
so  fair  as  that.  No  beautiful  death  of  great  wealth  of  his  fancy.  However  low 
well-beloved  men  hath  such  a  glory  of  his  final  position  may  be,  it  will  be  clear 
forlornness."  that  few  men  of  his  time  were  given  the 
It  is  open  to  any  pedant  or  purist  who  chance  to  misuse  such  powers  as  his.  It 
so  pleases  to  assert  that  English  speakers  will  be  clear  also  that  no  other  man  of  our 
and  English  writers  will  do  well  to  stop  day  ever  dreamt  such  dreams  or  did  so 
their  ears  against  such  Siren  music  as  much  to  bring  about  that  renaissance 
this,  and  one  would  understand  very  of  wonder  in  which,  according  to  the 
readily  what  he  meant.  There  is  indeed  prophecy  of  Oscar  Wilde,  "dragons  will 
something  exotic,  something  foreign  to  wander  about  the  waste  places  and  the 
the  best  English  tradition,  possibly  some-  phoenix  will  soar  from  her  bed  of  fire.'^ 
thing  a  trifle  meretricious  in  these  ca-  As  though  he  saw  in  a  vision  the  Land  of 
dences.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Dunsany  itself,  the  prophet  goes  on  to 
this  music  is,  in  its  possibly  poisonous  say  that  in  that  day  "we  shall  lay  our 
way,  supreme.  There  is  little  danger,  hands  upon  the  basilisk,  and  see  the  jewel 
either,  of  its  becoming  too  prevalent  in  in  the  toad's  head.  Champing  his  gilded 
the  writing  of  other  men.  Its  defect  in  oats,  the  Hippogriff  will  stand  in  our_ 
the  writings  of  Dunsany  is  solely  in  its  stalls,  and  over  our  heads  will  float  the 
excess,  and  even  this  excess  may  have  a  Bluebird  singing  of  beautiful  impossible 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  prose  of  the  day,  things,  of  things  that  are  lovely  and  that 
which  can  certainly  not  be  said  to  err  on  never  happen,  of  things  that  are  not  and 
the  side  of  an  undue  attention  to  the  that  should  be." 
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UR  village  is  unbelievably  the  miller's  son.  Millie  Lane  though  did 
tiny,  for  we  were  left  be-  need  the  money,  land  knows,  and  maybe 
hind  by  the  railroad  years  we'd  have  forgiven  her  if  she  had  given 
ago  because  Judge  Pome-  in  and  taken  their  tainted  dollars, 
roy  wouldn't  yield  on  a  MiUie's  father  being  brainy,  with  his 
point  he  claimed  under  the  head  in  the  clouds,  left  nothing  at  all  for 
law,  and  we  have  all  our  communication  his  slip  of  a  wife  to  live  on  when  he  died, 
with  the  outside  world  through  the  stage  and  it  was  desperately  hard  sledding  for 
that  makes  six  trips  a  day  to  Wolcott,  years.  When  she  died,  tired  out,  she 
where  the  railroad  station  is.  I  rather  felt  well  content,  however,  because  Millie 
like  the  isolation  myself,  and  was  con-  was  engaged  to  Sam  Lane  and  thought  he 
siderably  dismayed  when  the  city  folks  had  an  assured  future,  if  there  is  such  a 
discovered  us  and  bought  up  our  old  thing  in  these  uncertain  times.  He  was  a 
farms,  and  put  fancy  names  on  the  new  plausible  young  man  who  made  friends, 
stone  gate-posts.  They  called  us  "na-  but  that's  about  all  that  could  be  said  for 
tives,"  and  they  insisted  on  an  automobile  him.  His  father,  over  in  Marlboro,  had 
fire-engine  and  a  water  system  to  be  used  been  that  amphibious  thing  known  as  "  a 
in  place  of  the  old  pump,  but  on  the  moderate  drinker,"  and  so  when  I  found 
whole  they  were  not  so  much  of  a  nuisance  Sam  Lane  asleep  on  his  own  door-step  in 
as  we  had  feared  they  might  be.  Of  the  early  morning  of  a  June  day,  I  knew 
course,  they  did  bother  us  some,  trying  to  with  a  sinking  heart  that  the  end  was 
buy  our  old  furniture  and  acting  high  and  coming.  Millie  excused  him  fiercely  as  we 
mighty  about  "old  antiques,"  but  we  had  struggled  to  hurry  him  inside  before  the 
some  quiet  laughs  among  ourselves  about  neighbors  were  up,  but  her  incoherent  re- 
it  and  did  not  mind.  marks  about  overwork  and  nervousness 
We  are  mighty  choice  about  our  old  would  have  been  funny  at  any  other  time, 
things  though  we  say  nothing,  but  in  our  We  don't  have  nervous  prostration  in 
village  we  can't  understand  why  outsiders  Bethany. 

named  Donnahue  or  Peggenstein  want  to  The  old  story  worked  out  the  usual 
snap  up  the  old  mahogany  that  has  been  way  after  that,  and  I  noticed  more  than 
owned  for  generations  by  Huntingtons  or  once  that  Millie  was  doing  a  washing. 
Lefhngwells  or  Slocums,  any  more  than  Millie's  father,  received  in  all  the  best 
they'd  want  our  old  shoes.  Perhaps  Mil-  homes  of  Europe,  a  lecturer  in  foreign 
lie  Lane  was  the  most  tempted  of  any  of  colleges,  honored  by  his  country — and 
us  to  sell.  She  used  to  come  over — it's  Millie  taking  in  rich  folks'  washings  be- 
just  across  the  street — and  get  what  she  cause  her  silly  husband  chose  to  be  what 
called  "backbone"  put  into  her  by  my  is  known  as  a  " good  fellow "  !  Millie  was 
telling  her  that  the  old  secretary  in  her  so  desperate  in  her  defense  that  she  felt 
living-room  was  the  one  her  mother  used  Sam  almost  justified  when  she  found  that 
to  sit  at  when  she  wrote  to  Millie's  father  Mr.  Slater  had  dismissed  him  from  his 
over  in  France  on  a  scientific  mission  for  place  as  cashier,  it  being  such  a  shock  to 
the  government,  and  where  her  grand-  a  man  to  lose  his  position  that  he's  held 
mother's  wedding  certificate  was  signed  for  years.  I  don't  think  she  said  much  to 
the  day  she  was  married  to  Judge  Blake.  Sam  himself  about  it,  because  she  told 
Probably,  too,  it  was  on  the  very  lid  of  it  me  she  thought  most  people  used  too 
that  her  great-grandfather  Ennis  wrote  many  words  about  things,  but  she  did  her 
out  his  will  that  disinherited  his  own  best  to  straighten  Sam  up  and  yet  be 
daughter  Nancy  because  she  ran  off  with  gentle  as  she  ought. 
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I  think  it  was  Mr.  Slater  who  got  the  mess  of  life  and  then  slip  away  leaving 

job  of  stage-driver  for  Sam,  though  he  everything  in  a  mix-up.    Doctor  Leffing- 

didn't  appear  in  it  just  then.     It  hap-  well  said  he  hated  to  bother  me,  but  he 

pened  that  the  city  folks  didn't  like  Hal  was  at  his  wits'  end  not  knowing  what  to 

Done,  because  he  did  horseshoeing,  and  make  of  Millie's  being  so  apathetic  and 

sometimes  they  had  to  wait  for  their  mail  quiet.    The  way  it  always  does  upset  a 

or  to  get  to  town,  and  they  complained  to  doctor  when  folks  don't  act  according  to 

Washington  to  get  him  laid  off  for  good,  diagnosis  and  schedule !     I  knew  it  was 

We  felt  it  a  good  deal  because  we  quite  all  because  she  was  reproaching  herself 

liked  to  stand  around  talking  to  Patty  that  she  was  not  broken-hearted,  but  I 

Done  while  Hal  fed  the  chickens  or  fixed  had  sense  enough  not  to  tell  him,  and  to 

hinges  for  somebody,  but  the  city  folks  help  Millie  keep  it  from  the  rest  who 

they  wanted  their  mail  on  the  dot,  and  wouldn't  understand  that  a  woman  may 

when  they  did  take  the  stage,  which  was  not  love  or  respect  a  man  just  because  he 

almost  never  on  account  of  having  auto-  happens  to  be  her  husband  whether  he's 

mobiles,  they  didn't  want  to  pay  fifty  done  anything  to  be  loved  for  or  not. 

cents  and  wait  five  minutes.    Furtunate-  Well,  I  took  her  over  to  live  with  me 

ly  Hal  and  Patty  fell  heir  to  the   old  and  shut  up  the  house  across  the  way. 

Grant  farm  that  her  father  Dan  Sampson  and  we  looked  for  something  for  her  to 

left,  and  the  place  was  ready  for  Sam  do.     A  needle  in  a  haystack  it  was  for 

Lane  without  any  long  legal  fights  such  easy  finding  in  a  village  like  Bethany 

as  we  don't  like  in  Bethany  and  don't  where  my  maid  Serepta  and  the  minister's 

have.  and  judge's  and  off  and  on  the  doctor's 

Perhaps  Sam  was  the  only  man  who  are  the  only  ones  in  town,  folks  doing 
could  take  it,  because  there  aren't  many  everything  themselves  and  having  done 
in  our  village  that  will  take  a  thing  so  un-  so  for  generations.  Then  there  came  a  let- 
certain  without  having  a  business  to  run  ter  from  Washington  offering  Millie  the 
along  with  it,  the  government  being  a  driving  of  the  stage,  the  neighbors  having 
master  that  gives  the  cold  shoulder  to  asked  for  her. 

anybody  at  the  slightest  complaint.    Nat-  "Isn't  Bethany  dear?"  she  asked  me 

urally  I  kept  a  still  tongue  about  Sam's  with  tears  in  her  voice.    "You  can  suffer 

habits,  and  Colonel  Slater  was  in  Barton  here  and  you  can  sometimes  rebel,  but 

and  he  wouldn't  have  told  anyhow.    Six  there's  always  a  heart  in  our  village  that 

trips  a  day  and  the  mail  bags  to  keep  shows  itself  and  makes  you  ashamed  that 

track  of  might  make  a  man  of  Sam  if  he  you  had  hard  thoughts." 

had  the  making.    All  he  had  to  do  was  to  Nevertheless,  she  shrank  at  first  from 

drive  down  to  Wolcott  and  leave  a  sack  taking  the  stage  because  of  the  curious 

of  mail  at  Blake's  Crossing  on  his  way  stares  of  the  passengers  and  the  city  folks 

back,  passengers,  of  course,  were  C.  O.  D.  going   to   Wolcott   to  shop,  which  they 

and  interesting.  sometimes  did.     She  had  so  much  pride 

Millie  seemed  quite  heartened  up  for  a  and  she  had  had  to  humble  herself  so 

while,  but  business  slacked  up  in  the  fall  often  that  there  were  moments  when  this 

and  Sam,  morose  and  irritable,  did  not  seemed  just  another  bitter  drop  in  her 

make  a  pleasant  impression.     The  city  cup,  but  she  took  it  though  she  seemed  to 

folks  stayed  late  that  year  because  it  was  change  her  very  nature  when  she  took 

warm  so  long,  and  it  was  one  of  them  that  the  reins  in  her  hands  that  first  day.    She 

did  the  mischief  just  as  he  was  packing  up  sat  up  straight  and  haughty  and  drove 

to  go  to  the  city.    Some  letters  were  late  with  a  dash  that  might  have  been  the 

and  Sam  had  missed  three  trains  that  envy  of  the  city  folks,  but  her  lips  were 

month,  and  it  did  look  pretty  bad,  so  it  compressed  into  a  straight  line  and  her 

wasn't    surprising    the    complaint    was  eyes  were  bright  with  a  fire  undimmed  by 

heeded   at   Washington.     Anyhow   that  the  color  in  her  cheeks.    Molly  Winsted 

night  Doctor  Leffingwell  came  after  me  expressed  it  when  she  said  "Millie  Lane 

to  come  over  to  Millie's,  and  I  knew  what  made  up  her  mind  she'd  drive  that  stage 

had  happened  soon's  I  saw  his  face.    It's  if  it  killed  her,"  and  you  knew  that  was 

the  cowards  like  Sam  Lane  that  make  a  true  when  you  sat  behind  her  and  looked 
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at  the  lines  of  her  back.  It  wasn't  that 
she  was  cross,  because  MilHe  never  was,  it 
was  only  that  she  was  different,  and  I 
understood  it  only  when  I  remembered 
her  great-aunt  Sarah,  who  was  the  sort  of 
a  queen-like  woman  that  could  have 
taken  in  back  stairs  to  scrub  and  not 
lowered  herself  an  atom,  just  setting  her 
teeth  and  going  to  work. 

It  seemed  to  me,  watching  the  weather 
so  closely  those  days,  that  all  the  disagree- 
able times  came  at  once,  just  as  Millie 
Lane  began  to  drive  the  Bethany  stage. 
If  it  did  not  rain  the  wind  blew  up  a  dust- 
storm  that  inflamed  one's  eyes  and  made 
one  feel  very  humanly  irritated  no  matter 
how  angelic  one's  usual  temper,  and  then 
the  snow  came.  It  is  one  thing  to  sit  in 
a  warm  steam-heated  apartment  in  a  city 
where  the  authorities  shovel  the  snow 
out  of  sight  and  memory  as  though  it 
were  some  evil  or  repulsive  scourge,  and 
another  to  try  to  drive  a  team  through 
the  deep  drifts  that  the  hill  winds  blow 
up  in  our  valleys.  From  the  sunny 
kitchen  window  the  sparkling  snow  on  a 
frosty  morning  is  a  very  beautiful  sight 
unless  you  know  that  you  must  beat  a 
path  to  the  barn  where  the  hungry  crea- 
tures await  you,  or  unless  you  are  forced 
to  drive  out  in  the  teeth  of  a  biting  wind 
six  times  a  day,  sympathizing  with  your 

,  tired  horses  all  the  way  as  they  struggle 
to  stand  on  the  slippery  ice  underneath 
the    waist-deep    snow.      Morning    after 

.  morning  I  saw  Millie  Lane  go  forth  bun- 
dled to  the  neck  in  her  old  ulster  topped 
by  a  fur  collar  I  made  her  accept,  her 
hands  incased  in  three  pairs  of  gloves, 
her  knees  weU  covered  with  robes  and 
steamer  rugs,  yet  feeling  in  every  bone 
the  penetrating  chill  of  our  bitter  wind. 
She  drove  when  a  man  would  have  stayed 
indoors,  feeling  that  she  must  not  faU  be- 
cause she  was  a  woman  and  frail.  One 
night  she  had  to  spend  with  Mrs.  Slater 
in  Wolcott  because  the  snow  was  over 
the  fences  and  there  was  no  way  to  be 
sure  of  the  road,  but  she  afterward  hated 
to  speak  of  it,  as  if  she  had  failed  the 
government  some  way  and  was  ashamed 
of  her  weakness. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  fore  part  of 
February,  just  at  our  blizzard  time,  that 
Millie  Lane  brought  across  the  first  pas- 
senger she  had  happened  upon  for  sev- 


eral days.  I  was  busily  intent  working  on 
a  counterpane  when  Serepta,  my  little 
maid,  called  to  me  excitedly  that  the 
stage  was  stopping  at  my  door.  The 
wind  was  whirling  great  masses  of  snow 
against  the  windows,  whistling  shrilly  as 
it  passed  my  house  and  flew  down  the 
lane  toward  old  Mrs.  Dwiggins's  cottage 
on  King's  Road,  and  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  I  had  heard  aright  over  the 
noise.  When  I  saw  a  man  step  from  the 
stage,  suitcase  in  hand;  my  first  thought 
was  that  my  son  had  come  over  from 
New  York,  but  it  did  not  take  a  moment 
to  show  me  that  this  man  was  a  bit  the 
older  and  rather  heavier  built.  Serepta, 
wondering  frankly,  opened  the  door  to 
his  knock. 

When  he  came  in  he  seemed  to  fill  my 
small  old  room,  he  was  so  tall,  and  I  liked 
that  and  the  way  he  bowed  and  looked 
so  content  and  glad  to  be  in. 

''This  is  rather  an  unceremonious  way 
Xo  blow  in,  literally,  my  dear  lady,"  he 
laughed  pleasantly,  companionably,  ''but 
your  son  is  in  part  to  blame.  I  have  a 
letter  asking  you  to  take  me  in  for  the 
night  since  there  are  no  hotels  within 
hailing  distance." 

That  was  the  way  he  came,  my  boy's 
old  friend,  but  the  way  he  stayed  was 
stranger.  He  had  planned  to  look  up 
some  of  his  own  people  on  the  records  in 
Wolcott,  and  he  thought  it  might  not  take 
more  than  a  day  or  two. 

"You  may  be  bored  to  extinction  by 
hearing  about  ancestors,"  he  said  that 
evening.  "But  mine  mean  a  great  deal 
to  me  and  have  since  the  days  when  they 
used  to  stand  me  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
'parlor,'  and  try  to  puzzle  out  where  I  got 
my  brown  eyes  and  from  what  forebear 
I  inherited  a  most  mortifying  cowlick.  I 
don't  expect  to  find  governors  or  major- 
generals  in  my  stock,  but  I  should  like,  you 
see,  to  know  their  names  and  what  they 
were  like." 

So,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  John  Draper 
went  to  Wolcott  in  the  stage  the  next 
morning  carrying  with  him  a  record  book 
with  its  pages  blank  except  for  a  few  in 
the  front  where  he  had  written  all  that  he 
already  knew  of  his  people.  He  was  gone 
all  day,  and  when  he  came  back  he  was 
thoughtful  and  quiet  for  a  long  time. 
Finally,  as  we  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  living- 
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room  and  he  was  a  little  thawed  out,  he 
laughed  softly  to  himself  and  told  me 
what  I  was  waiting  to  hear. 

''I  suppose  when  you've  been  away 
from  New  England  for  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions you  get  out  of  the  way  of  things," 
he  said.  ''You  don't  understand  people  as 
you  would  if  you  had  stayed  among  them 
and  had  learned  to  make  allowances.  You 
did  not  tell  me  that  the  driver  of  the  stage 
was  such  a  chilly  proposition  as  she  is." 

"I  warned  you  she  did  not  like  men 
and  I  said  I  did  not  blame  her." 

"They  talk  about  a  big  city  being 
lonesome,"  he  went  on.  "But  where  I 
live  the  people  are  at  least  human.     If 


you  are  alone  in  a  car  with  any  one  when 
anything  of  interest  happens  you  will  not 
be  thought  impertinent  if  you  remark 
about  it.    It  seems  to  be  different  here." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said  sincerely.  "But 
Millie  Lane  thinks  of  herself  as  a  machine 
in  the  employ  of  the  government,  and 
does  not  care  for  conversation." 

"You  see  I  feel  as  if  I  had  come  back 
home,"  he  said  boyishly.  "And  I  just 
remarked  that  I  understood  that  she  de- 
scended from  the  Ennis  family  just  as  I 
do." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"She  thought,  she  said,  that  descended 
was  exactly  the  right  word  to  use.'' 
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"That  was  very  rude  of  her,"  I  said 
severely.  ''You  were  silent  then,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Why  no,"  he  confessed  sheepishly. 
"I  told  her  quite  a  lot,  but  she  was  as 
silent  as  the  tomb  all  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Jove,  I  never  felt  such  a  deep  silence!" 

That  evening  Millie  Lane  slipped 
around  to  my  back  door  and  up  to  my 
room  where  Serepta  told  her  I  was.  She 
looked  thoroughly  indignant. 

"That  man  who's  staying  with  you  is 
trying  to  be  masterful,"  she  burst  out. 
"He  lorded  it  over  me  telling  me  we're 
cousins,  and  I  just  politely  informed  him 
that  everybody  in  New  England  is  cousin 
to  everybody  else  except  the  scum  of  Eu- 
rope that  swarms  over  here." 

"That  wasn't  exactly  the  way  I  heard 
about  it." 

"Well,  those  weren't  my  words,  of 
course,"  she  acknowledged.  "But  that 
was  the  sense  of  it." 

"Oh,"  I  said  calmly.  "I'm  glad  to 
hear  there  was  sense  to  it." 

It  took  longer  than  he  thought  to  find 
some  of  his  people,  so,  of  course,  I  asked 
John  Draper  to  stay  with  me  for  at  least 
the  week,  not  entirely  an  unselfish  invi- 
tation as  his  company  was  very  welcome 
those  long  cold  evenings,  and  he  accepted 
with  a  whimsical  smile  that  I  could  not 
then  interpret. 

"I'd  love  to  stay,"  he  said.  "But  you 
must  let  me  pay  my  board  here  as  I 
should  do  at  a  hotel.  Ah,  yes,"  he  inter- 
rupted my  protest.  "You  can  give  it  to 
the  heathen  if  you  like.  I  should  like  to 
feel  I  were  helping  some  romantic  Hotten- 
tot to  buy  a  nose-ring  for  his  bride,  so  that 
is  settled,  and  I  may  stay  a  bit  longer? 
Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  lady." 

I  looked  forward  to  the  evenings  with 
pleasure  then,  for,  though  I  am  no  longer 
young,  I  do  not  go  to  bed  early,  and  the 
hours  had  often  dragged  for  me.  We  had 
interesting  bits  of  conversation  always. 

"  I  have  found  some  entertaining  data," 
he  said  one  evening.  "But  I  may  as  well 
be  honest  with  you  and  say  that  it  is  not 
on  account  of  my  ancestors  that  I  want 
to  stay  in  Bethany." 

"I  am  glad  you  like  us  as  well  as  that," 
I  smiled.  "We  have  been  called  quite 
dull." 

"I  am  certain  of  one  who  is  not,"  he 


said  with  a  short  laugh.  "  I  wish  my  doc- 
tor would  prescribe  a  trip  an  hour  in 
the  Bethany  stage." 

In  the  dim  firelight  I  could  see  he  was 
smiling  gently  to  himself,  gazing  into  the 
coals,  but  it  was  a  full  minute  before  I 
caught  my  breath  and  realized  what  he 
had  said. 

"You  see  I  told  you  she  was  different," 
he  went  on  in  a  low  voice.  "  Why,  I  have 
never  seen  any  one  like  her.  I  have  seen 
her  swing  those  heavy  bags  she  scorns  to 
be  helped  with  as  if  she  were  a  man  al- 
most, and  I  have  seen  her  face  harden 
when  she  answered  that  impertinent 
woman  down  at  the  pump,  but  I  did  not 
know  just  what  she  was  until  to-day 
when  she  stopped  to  pick  up  a  free  pas- 
senger, a  little  girl  who  was  floundering 
in  the  roadway.  I  never  saw  a  face 
change  as  hers  did,  and  I  never  heard  a 
voice  so  sweet." 

"You  speak  like  a  poet,"  I  said  gently. 
"  But  Millie  Lane  is  worth  the  loving,  and 
she  has  had  little  of  happiness  all  her 
days." 

"I  think  I  know  that  from  watching 
her  so  far,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  have 
seen  her  with  a  tired  child  to  comfort, 
and  I  understand." 

Of  course  the  townsfolk  commented  on 
his  presence,  but  we  are  not  ill-natured  in 
Bethany,  and  it  grew  to  be  nothing  to 
marvel  at  that  John  Draper  should  take 
several  trips  a  day  on  the  stage.  Molly 
Winsted  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to 
keep  her  curiosity  alive. 

"Man  acts  like  he  was  half  cracked  is 
all  I  can  say,"  she  declared.  "What  sort 
of  a  creature  is  he  to  spend  at  least  a  half- 
hour  of  good  time  just  chattering  with  the 
barber,  Jim  Hicks,  who  never  had  a  sen- 
sible idea  iii  his  head  that  anybody  ever 
heard  of.  He  laughs,  too,  at  the  things 
Jim  says,  though  everybody  knows  Jim 
has  foolish  notions.  Folks  that  act  so 
sort  of  general  are  up  to  something.  Most 
men  want  something  to  do  even  if  it  ain't 
nothing  but  knocking  a  poor  little  ball 
round  a  yard." 

He  was  so  eager  to  help  Millie  finan- 
cially that  he  made  the  mistake  of  taking 
too  many  trips  on  the  stage  and  sending 
any  number  of  useless  boxes  to  me  at  all 
hours  of  tne  day.  Of  course,  Millie  pro- 
tested through  me. 
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"He  evidently  thinks  I  am  so  poor  he  stitute  to  find  out  whether  it's  according 

has  to  help  me,"   she  sputtered.     "He  to  the  latest  discoveries  or  not.     Millie 

sends  you  frozen  French  vegetables  that  Lane   got  grimmer   and  grimmer   those 

Mr.  Slater  condemns  and  a  lot  of  things  awful  days,  and  I  knew  that  though  she 

that  smell  spoiled  as  well  as  all  that  fancy  was  not  one  to  complain  such  a  winter 

good  stuff  you  can't  use.    Hereafter  he's  was  almost  more  than  flesh  and  blood 

got  to  hire  wagons  to  haul  his  stuff,  for  could  stand. 

I'm  not  going  to  take  things  just  to  put  "It's  enough   to  break  your  heart," 

money  in  my  own  pocket.     Besides,  he  John  Draper  said  frantically.    "Here  I've 

takes  a  lot  of  unnecessary  trips,  you  know  gotten  chilled  just  taking  one  trip,  and 

he  does,  to  give  me  extra  fares.    I'll  haul  she  had  to  get  in  and  out  a  dozen  times 

him  up  and  down,  but  you  must  tell  him  while   I   sat   cosey   in   the    robes.     My 

he's  got  to  take  an  automobile  if  he  wants  heavens,  what  a  big  difference  there  is  in 

extra  trips.    He  talks  too  much,  anyhow,  women  !" 

taking  it  for  granted  I'm  interested  in  So  things  went  till  the  day  of  the  great 

him  and  his  old  ancestors."  storm.     Folks  still  speak  that  way  of  it 

When  I  told  John  Draper,  he  was  much  to-day.    Millie  Lane  made  two  trips  and 

annoyed  with  himself.     "I  just  overdid  then  came  over  to  my  house  and  stood 

it,  like  an  idiot,"  he  exclaimed.    "And  I  looking  out  from  a  scraped  place  on  my 

was  feeling  so  glad  to  know  she's  been  frosted  window. 

able  to  buy  herself  some  fur-lined  gloves.  "  Seems  almost  as  though  one  could 

How  in  the  world  can  a  mere  man  do  any-  stay  home  to-day,"  she  said  wistfully, 

thing  for  a  woman,  anyhow?    Have  I  got  "Peter   Winsted   says   Washington   will 

to  stand  by  and  watch  her  suffer  for  the  understand  because  they  have  a  storm 

actual  necessities  of  life  when  I've  got  so  of  their  own." 

much  ?    Why,  I  spend  more  on  records  So  it  didn't  take  much  urging  to  get  her 

for  my  phonograph  than  she  does  on  her  to  sit  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  me,  while 

clothes  and  her  table  combined,  lots  more,  she  kept  one  ear  open  to  hear  if  the  storm 

If  I  asked  her  to  marry  me  now  she'd  just  abated  any.     Then  we  got  a  telephone 

laugh  or  make  out  she  didn't  hear,  the  message  relayed  from  Wolcott  through 

way  she  does  when  I  talk  to  her  ordi-  Barton,  and  I  was  just  answering  that  the 

narily."  stage  wouldn't  run  that  day  when  Millie 

It  is  hard  being  entertaining  in  an  open  took  the  phone  herself  and  said  she'd  be 
stage  with  a  high  wind  and  a  low  ther-  in  Wolcott  as  fast  as  she  could  get  there, 
mometer,  but  if  any  one  could  be  so  it  "It  isn't  like  anything  ordinary,"  she 
would  be  John  Draper  I  am  sure.  I  never  defended  herself.  "It's  little  Dottie 
held  to  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  a  Winsted.  She's  gotten  that  far  and  is 
man  can  win  a  woman  by  just  everlast-  crying  for  homesickness.  They  tele- 
ingly  sticking  to  it,  because  some  people  graphed  down  for  her  to  come  right  off 
get  on  your  nerves  being  always  under-  on  account  of  her  mother  being  not  ex- 
foot,  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  even  pected  to  live  through  to-night.  Do  you 
if  I  could  bring  myself  to  hate  a  man  like  think  I  can  stay  here  and  drink  tea  when 
John  Draper  I  should  never  get  a  mite  that  child's  dying  mother  wants  to  see 
tired  listening  to  his  voice.  Yet  he  wasn't  her  and  her  father  separated  from  them? 
such  a  paragon  that  he  was  a  trial,  for  he  You  don't  know  me,  that's  all.  Isn't  this 
forgot  sometimes  to  wipe  off  his  shoes  sheepskin  coat  the  warmest  thing, 
when  he  came  in  covered  with  snow,  and  though !" 

he  was  very  apt  to  fall  to  whistling  if  he  So  she  went  out  of  my  house  wrapped 

woke  up  in  the  night  and  couldn't  sleep,  up  to  her  eyes  in  everything  I  could  make 

The  bitter  cold  got  more  and  more  her  take,  but  coughing  a  bit  with  a  cold 

penetrating.    Such  poor  folks  as  we  have  she  had  picked  up  in  spite  of  all  my  over- 

in  Bethany  we  moved  to  rooms  over  the  sight.     She  took  the  extra  covers  I  offered 

town  hall,  and  the  Ladies'  Aid  kept  busy  for  the  use  of  the  child  coming  back,  and 

looking  after  them.     It  wasn't  the  best  smiled  bravely  to  me  over  the  high  pile  of 

way,  but  when  people  are  freezing  you  them  on  her  arm. 

can't  wait  to  write  to  the  Carnegie  In-  John  Draper  told  me  about  it  that 
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night  as  we  sat  by  the  fire  and  watched  of  hide,  but  there  wasn't  a  day  but  what 

the  embers,  wondering  what  the  dawn  MilHe  Lane  would  drive  by  and  stop  at 

would  bring — and  dreading  it.  my  door  and  speak  a  good  word  to  me. 

He  had  been  standing  in  Slater's  store  I  just  couldn't  drink  when  I  knew  what 

talking  to  Fred  Done,  when,  to  his  aston-  liquor  did  for  her,  could  I?  and  then,  too, 

ishment,  a  team  drove  up  pretty  well  she  brought  me  cobbling  from  all  around, 

winded,  and  Millie  Lane  came  in  asking  and  I  couldn't  fail  to  keep  the  promises 

for  Dottie  Winsted,  ignoring  them  all  as  if  she  made  to  folks  about  having  them  done 

they  had  been  mere  pictures  on  the  wall,  certain  days.    Then  when  my  Abby  got 

"It  isn't  rude  from  her,"  he  said  droUy.  sick  Millie  Lane  she  told  me  how  she  was 
"And  it  is  mighty  effective.  I  don't  getting  along,  which  wasn't  at  all.  Do 
think  she  saw  me  at  all  until  I  took  the  you  think,  sir,  that  God  ever  gives  a  man 
reins  away  from  her  when  I  got  in  the  another  chance  and  let's  him  start  over  ? 
stage.  She  fought  my  driving,  but  I  told  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  be  too  late  to 
her  that  I  was  through  being  bullied  once  see  her  now  ?  Oh,  maybe  she  won't  even 
for  all,  and  I  intended  to  drive  that  stage  look  at  me  and  I  don't  blame  her.  Why, 
if  she  was  to  kill  me  for  it.  What  was  I've  even  kept  the  child  away  from  her, 
more  she  was  to  sit  on  the  floor  close  to  and  now  she's  dying — Abby,  Abby !" 
the  back  seat  and  wrap  herself  and  the  So  through  the  darkness  and  the  sting- 
child  in  the  rugs.  It  was  as  well  she  gave  ing  wind  they  came  to  my  door,  the  old 
in,"  he  added  calmly.  "Or  we  should  bay  horse  drawing  his  breath  with  pain- 
never  have  reached  here."  ful  effort,  his  sides  heaving,  his  mouth 

At  Blake's  Crossing  they  picked  up  dripping  icicles,  while  the  little  horse  shiv- 

Kurt  Winsted  waiting  at  the  post-office  ered  in  a  chill,  discouraged  and  broken, 

door  when  she  threw  in  the  sack  of  mail,  Kurt  Winsted  seized  his  child  the  instant 

and  his  sigh  of  relief  as  he  climbed  in  the  they  stopped  and  was  off  at  once,  but  we 

front  seat  showed  the  strain  he  had  been  had  to  carry  Millie  Lane  in  and  lay  her 

under  for  fear  they  might  not  come.  on  the  sofa. 

"  Kurt's  monologue  was  harder  to  bear  John  Draper  gave  her  one  look  as  I 

than  the  storm,"  John  Draper  said  with  took  off  the  heavy  cap,  and  then  he 

a  sigh.    "But  I  can  tell  you  I  was  glad  I  sprang  to  the  telephone.    He  was  calling 

had  him  when  the  straps  broke  at  the  top  desperately  for  Doctor  Leffingwell's  num- 

of  Huntington  Hill.     Kurt's  a  cobbler  ber  when  I  touched  his  shoulder  and  re- 

and  a  wizard  with  leather,  but  even  so  we  minded  him  the  wires  were  down.    He 

had  to  stop  a  dozen  times  and  take  turns  was  out  of  the  door  like  a  shot  declaring 

bracing  that  harness.     Once  the  stage  the  team  must  take  one  more  struggling 

nearly  overturned  and  a  minute  later  the  journey  before  they  were  warmed  and  fed. 

bay  horse  feU.    It  was  a  regular  night-  Doctor  Leffingwell  would  be  hard  to  find 

mare  standing  in  that  wind  getting  him  when  so  many  were  sick, 

up  again,  especially  when  it  began  to  get  The  doctor  did  not  leave  my  house  all 

dark.    I  never  saw  such  a  darkness  as  fell  night.    From  time  to  time  as  the  fierce 

out  there  on  those  hills.    The  horses  were  storm  abated  John  Draper  would  try  to 

brave,  but  what  could  a  mere  horse  do  telephone,  and  along  toward  morning  he 

when   he    couldn't    see    the   holes    that  succeeded  in  getting  a  message  through 

tripped  him  and  the  snow  was  like  needles  to  Wolcott  with  four  relays.    He  offered 

in  his  eyes  ?    And  all  the  time  Kurt  kept  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  man  who  would 

talking,  reproaching  himself  like  a  flagel-  get  a  professional  nurse  through  to  my 

lant "  door  before  noon,  and  he  would  have 

"When  people  get  married  they  don't  raised  the  offer  if  it  had  not  been  taken, 

know  the  patience  they're  going  to  need,"  He  walked  the  floor  until  he  knew  they 

Kurt  had  said  over  and  over.     "  It  was  were  under  way  and  then  he  sat  in  front 

all  my  fault  and  God  knows  I  have  suf-  of  my  fire  with  his  hands  clasping  the  big 

fered  hell.    What  a  woman  has  to  stand  arms  of  the  chair  so  tightly  that  his 

from  a  man  it's  no  wonder  she  gets  im-  muscles  stood  out  like  great  cords, 

patient  and  speaks  sharp,  but  I  got  mad  Six  horses  drawing  the  town  plough 

and  quit.    I  went  down  to  Wolcott  to  sort  went  ahead  of  the  sleigh  to  which  they 
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had  hitched  four  of  the  most  powerful  of  her  great-aunt  Sarah,  and  he  knew  as 

horses  in  Wolcott,  so  they  came  through  well  as  I  did  that  that  meant  she  would 

inch  by  inch  as  it  were.    It  was  a  strange  live.    He  was  an  understanding  soul  but 

sight  and  I  never  forgot  the  tribute  it  was  he  shook  his  head,  not  having  known 

to  training  and  knowledge.    Five  men  on  Great-aunt  Sarah. 

the  snow-plough  and  two  in  the  sleigh,  From  the  first  John  Draper  was  absent 

with  ten  horses  for  the  two  vehicles,  all  a  good  deal,  but  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought 

to  bring  to  my  house  a  slip  of  a  woman  in  since  he  seemed  always  at  hand  when  I 

a  blue  and  white  dress,  and  the  funny  needed  him,  and  I  did  not  question  his 

little  cap  that  means  so  much.    Although  disappearances  until  one  morning  when  I 

we  knew  that  Millie  Lane  lay  in  the  valley  saw  him  drive  by  in  the  stage  holding  the 

of  the  shadow  with  pneumonia,  we  felt  reins  himself. 

comforted   and   strengthened   when   we  "Of  course  I  took  the  stage,"  he  an- 

caught  sight  of  that  bit  of  blue  gown,  swered  me.     "What  else  could  I  do? 

Doctor  Leffingwell  packed  his  small  bag  There  isn't  a  person  here  and  I  know  of 

again  and,  stopping  only  long  enough  for  no  one  in  Wolcott  who  could  take  it  as  a 

another  cup  of  coffee,  went  out  in  haste  to  substitute  this  way.    I  know  a  few  people 

watch  at  the  bedside  of  Abby  Winsted  in  Washington  and  it  didn't  take  many 

with  Kurt,  the  prodigal.  telegrams  to  get  it  for  me.     Don't  tell 

John  Draper  went  out  to  the  kitchen  her,  though,  it  would  only  trouble  her." 

where  Serepta  was  serving  a  breakfast  to  "I   don't   like   secrets,"   I   protested, 

the  seven  men,  holding  in  his  hand  a  slip  "And  I  am  sure  you  can't  stand  driving 

of  paper  still  wet  with  the  ink  it  takes  to  that  cold  stage." 

write  out  one  hundred  dollars,  hesitating  "Uncle  Sam  won't  steam-heat  it  just 

a  little  as  to  which  man  to  give  it  to.  for  me,"  he  laughed.    "Don't  you  think 

Finally  Eli  Dwiggins  held  out  his  hand  I  look  bewitching  in  this  great  coat?    I 

for  it,  and  took  it  curiously  in  his  big  red  bought  it  at  Slater's.    He  said  he'd  about 

grasp.  given  up  selling  it  after  having  had  it  in 

"Pay    to    Bearer?"    he    said    slowly,  stock  six  years,  so  he  was  glad  I  took  it. 

"Guess  I'll  collect  it  for  myself.     Well,  By  the  way,"  he  added  seriously.    "I've 

here  goes,  anyhow."  sent  for  a  specialist  and  he'll  be  down 

And  with  a  quick  motion  he  tore  the  this  afternoon,  but  don't  let  her  know." 

check  across  and  laid  the  pieces  calmly  He  talked  bravely,  but  I  knew  there 

on  the  edge  of  his  saucer.    John  Draper  was  a  gnawing  fear  at  his  heart  that  was 

looked  at  him  a  mordent,  and  there  was  worse   than   the   bitter   wind   he   drove 

a  something  sufficiently  commanding  in  through  six  times  a  day,  even  though 

his  silence,  as  their  eyes  met,  to  cause  Eli  that  did  freeze  his  ears  and  stiffen  his 

to  vouchsafe  a  partial  explanation  that  legs  pitifully.     There  was   nothing  we 

put  John  Draper  sharply  in  his  place  as  a  could  do  for  her,  and  that  was  hard  to 

rank  outsider.  bear.    The  two  nurses  we  had  then  kept 

"You  mean  all  right,  sir,"  Eli  Dwiggins  a  close  quarantine  and  left  nothing  for  us 

said.     "But  we  didn't  do  it  for  you,  noncombatants  but  a  restricted  area  and 

stranger.    Millie  Lane's  ours  hereabouts,  a  painful  anxiety.    Looking  at  the  hag- 

and  it's  about  time  some  man  did  some-  gard  line  in  John  Draper's  face  I  knew 

thing  for  her  that  isn't  on  the  wrong  side  that  if  some  change   did  not  come  he 

of  the  slate.     We're  obliged  to  you  but  could  not  stand  the  strain  much  longer, 

there's  things  you  can't  take  money  for  and  I  prayed  the  more  earnestly  every 

and  this  here  is  one  of  them."  hour. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  grim  waiting  The  snow  was  beginning  to  melt  in  the 
were  the  hardest  to  bear,  but  as  the  weeks  sunny  places  when  Millie  Lane  was  pro- 
wore  on  John  Draper  did  not  get  used  to  nounced  out  of  danger,  and  I  was  allowed 
the  strain.  Doctor  Leffingwell  said  it  all  to  look  in  at  the  door  and  smile  to  her  as 
depended  on  whether  Millie  wanted  to  she  lay,  whiter  than  the  pillow,  too  weak 
live,  and  he  pointed  to  Abby  Winsted's  to  move.  Then  little  by  little  they  let  me 
convalescence  as  evidence  of  his  theory,  in  as  though  I  were  a  great  noise  that 
but  I  told  him  that  Millie  was  the  niece  must  not  break  too  sharply  on  a  sensitive 
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ear,  and  I  well  remember  the  day  I  en- 
tered boldly  without  having  to  consider 
the  consequences.  Day  after  day  we 
spoke  more  and  more  of  things  that  had 
happened,  but  not  one  word  did  she  say 
of  the  stage  she  had  left  so  long  before. 
Filled  with  gratitude  and  marvelling  at 
the  patience  of  John  Draper  I  resented 
such  indifiference,  and  I  tried  in  various 
ways  in  vain  to  lead  her  to  speak  of  it. 
It  was  a  conversation  I  had  with  John 
Draper  that  decided  me  to  be  bolder. 

^'To-morrow  I  am  going  back,"  he  said 
as  he  stood  pulling  on  his  gloves.  ''My 
last  trip  to  Wolcott  will  be  to-night,  and 
then  I  am  going  to  hand  it  all  over  to  that 
young  clerk  at  Slater's  who's  anxious  to 
try  it.  Tell  her  her  salary's  all  deposited 
in  the  Loftis  Bank  in  Wolcott.  I  shall 
let  her  pay  Doctor  Leffingwell  because  I 
think  she'd  rather,  but  the  nurses  and  the 
specialist  I  called  and  so  I  have  paid 
them.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  bother  her 
any  more,  and  I  could  not  see  her  again 
without  saying  what  she  doesn't  want  to 
hear." 

"You  are  a  very  foolish  man." 

"Maybe,"  he  said  smiling  whimsically. 
"But  you  have  been  very  patient  with 
me,  and  I  thank  you." 

So  when  I  went  up  to  Millie's  room 
with  her  tray  of  milk  toast  and  beef 
broth,  I  was  grim  with  a  determination 
to  speak  out.  She  looked  so  sweet  and 
young  in  her  light  blue  dressing-gown, 
her  braids  over  her  shoulders,  that  my 
heart  almost  failed  me,  but  as  I  fed  her 
the  third  spoonful  I  began  my  assault. 

"It  is  almost  spring,"  I  said.  "The 
snow  is  beginning  to  run  off  Huntington 
Hill  and  eight-mile  creek  is  very  high." 

"I  knew  it  by  those  crocuses,"  she 
said.    "They  are  so  sweet." 

"Yes,"  I  said  fiercely.  "Hothouse 
flowers  at  several  dollars  a  petal.  And 
you  haven't  the  decency  to  ask  about  the 
man  who  sent  them.  Not  one  word  about 
the  stage  either,  though  anybody  else 
would  have  worried  her  head  off  about 
the  work." 

"Well,  the  very  first  minute  I  knew 
anything  and  the  nurse  was  out  of  the 
room  I  looked  at  the  stage,"  Millie  said 
triumphantly.  "I  crept  to  the  window 
and  I  saw  a  man  go  by  driving  it,  and  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  Dwiggins  boys. 


The  night  nurse  scolded  the  day  nurse 
because  my  temperature  was  high  that 
night." 

"Dwiggins  boy  nothing !"  I  exclaimed. 
"He  is  the  only  man  who  would  have  had 
the  courage  to  run  it  all  winter  and  you 
know  it." 

Millie  Lane  raised  herself  on  her  elbow 
and  I  had  to  grab  the  tray  to  prevent  a 
catastrophe. 

"Do  you  mean — :?"  she  gasped.  "Do 
you  mean  he ?" 

"He  certainly  did,  and  he's  leaving  to- 
night," I  told  her.  "Your  salary  is  piled 
in  the  bank,  and  he  is  going  to  slip  away 
so  as  not  to  bother  you.  I'll  take  the  tray 
down  before  those  dishes  get  smashed." 

I  left  her  alone  for  a  good  half-hour  and 
even  then  she  had  to  ring  the  little  tea- 
bell  several  times  before  I'd  go  in. 

"Listen!"  she  burst  out.  "Did  he 
really,  in  the  sleet  and  the  snow  and  the 
wind — that  awful,  awful  wind?  Everv 
day  ?  He  couldn't  trust  anybody  else  for 
fear  I'd  lose  the  contract.    Was  that  it?" 

"Very  much  it.  To-morrow  he  goes 
home." 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  sitting  up  sud- 
denly. "I  wonder  if  you'll  send  him  up 
here  when  he  comes  in,  will  you?" 

It  was  harder  to  get  him  to  go  than  I 
thought.  "I  told  you  I  could  not,"  he 
said  patiently.  "And  I  can't.  I  have 
bothered  her  enough." 

But  he  went.  She  was  sitting  in  the 
great-grandmother's  chair  with  the 
"ears,"  and  she  smiled  and  lifted  her 
hand  from  the  blue  and  pink  comfort 
that  rested  on  her  knees,  but  he  stopped 
just  within  the  door  and  waited. 

"I  don't  believe  I  can  find  words  to 
thank  you,"  she  said  gently.  "But  I 
know  you  must  understand.  Yet  you 
were  going  away  without  giving  me  a 
chance  to  say  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  was 
so  cross  to  you  when  you  first  came  to 
town." 

"You — you  weren't  cross,"  he  said 
with  a  sort  of  gasp.  "I  was  quite  horrid, 
that's  all,  and  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me." 

"Forgive  you?"  she  repeated.  "With 
all  these  flowers  and  the  nurses  and  the 
specialist — you  didn't  know  I  saw,  did 
you  ?  "  she  laughed  softly.  "  He  was  such 
a  big  man,  too !  And  you  weren't  going 
to  give  me  a  chance  to  thank  you !" 
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"I  don't  want  to  be  thanked,"  he  said 
fiercely.  "  I  didn't  do  it  because  I  wanted 
to  be  thanked." 

"I  know  why  you  did  it,"  she  said 
softly,  a  light  shining  in  her  eyes  that 
made  me  turn  my  back  and  look  out  of 
the  window,  unseeingly  ''But  you  see  I 
was  afraid — afraid  to  look  at  things 
straight  after — after  what  had  happened. 
I  knew  how  it  was  going  to  end  for  me 
and  I — I  couldn't  tell  whether  you  were 
real.    How  could  I?" 


She  ended  with  a  little  laugh  that 
broke  in  the  middle,  and  there  was  a 
quick  movement  from  John  Draper  that 
made  me  turn  about  almost  in  alarm. 
Around  the  little  figure  in  the  great  chair 
he  had  thrown  his  arms  as  he  knelt  be- 
fore her,  his  head  bowed  against  her  knee, 
while  she  laid  her  thin  white  hand  on  his 
hair,  murmuring  little  inarticulate  things 
too  sacred  for  my  ears.  Softly,  forgetful 
of  my  duties  as  a  nurse  on  watch,  I  turned 
with  tear-dimmed  eyes  and  left  them. 


THE    VICTIM    OF    HIS    VISION 

By  Gerald  Chittenden 
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^^^^gJHERE'S  no  doubt  about 
it,"  said  the  hardware 
drummer  with  the  pock- 
pitted  cheeks.  He  seemed 
glad  that  there  was  no 
doubt — smacked  his  lips 
over  it  and  went  on.  "Obeah — that's 
black  magic;  and  voodoo — that's  snake- 
worship.  The  island  is  rotten  with  'em — 
rotten  with  'em." 

He  looked  sidelong  over  his  empty  glass 
at  the  Reverend  Arthur  Simpson.  Many 
human  things  were  foreign  to  the  clergy- 
man: he  was  uneasy  about  being  in  the 
Arequipd's  smoke-room  at  all,  for  in- 
stance, and  especially  uneasy  about  sit- 
ting there  with  the  drummer. 

"  But — human  sacrifice  I "  he  protested. 
"You  spoke  of  human  sacrifice." 

"And  cannibalism.  La  chevre  sans 
comes — the  goat  without  horns — that 
means  an  unblemished  child  less  than 
three  years  old.  It's  frequently  done. 
They  string  it  up  by  its  heels,  cut  its 
throat,  and  drink  the  blood.  Then  they 
eat  it.  Regular  ceremony — the  mamaloi 
officiates." 

"Who  officiates?" 

"The  mamaloi — the  priestess." 

Simpson  jerked  himself  out  of  his  chair 
and  went  on  deck.  Occasionally  his 
imagination  worked  loose  from  control 
and  tormented  him  as  it  was  doing  now. 


There  was  a  grizzly  vividness  in  the  drum- 
mer's description.  It  was  well  toward 
morning  before  Simpson  grasped  again 
his  usual  certainty  of  purpose  and  grew 
able  to  thank  God  that  he  had  been  born 
into  a  very  wicked  world.  There  was 
much  for  a  missionary  to  do  in  Hay ti — he 
saw  that  before  the  night  grew  thin,  and 
was  glad. 

Between  dawn  and  daylight  the  land 
leaped  out  of  the  sea,  all  clear  blues  and 
purples,  incomparably  fresh  and  incom- 
parably wistful  in  that  one  golden  hour 
of  the  tropic  day  before  the  sun  has  risen 
very  high — the  disembodied  spirit  of  an 
island.  It  lay,  vague  as  hope  at  first,  in  a 
jewel- tin  ted  sea;  the  ship  steamed  toward 
it  as  through  the  mists  of  creation's  third 
morning,  and  all  good  things  seemed  pos- 
sible. Thus  had  Simpson,  reared  in  an 
unfriendly  land,  imagined  it,  for  beneath 
the  dour  Puritanism  that  had  lapped  him 
in  its  armor  there  still  stirred  the  power 
of  wonder  and  surprise  that  has  so  often 
through  the  ages  changed  Puritans  to 
poets.  That  glimpse  of  Hayti  would  re- 
main with  him,  he  thought,  yet  within  the 
hour  he  was  striving  desperately  to  hold 
it.  For  soon  the  ruffie  of  the  breeze  died 
from  off  the  sea,  and  it  became  gray  glass, 
through  which  the  anchor  sank  almost 
without  a  sound  and  was  lost, 

"Sweet  place,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Simpson?" 
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said  Bunsen,  the  purser,  pausing  on  his 
way  to  the  gangway. 

"So  that,"  Simpson  rejoined  slowly — 
and  because  it  was  a  port  of  his  desire  his 
voice  shook  on  the  words — "is  Port  au 
Prince !" 

"That,"  Bunsen  spat  into  the  sea,  "is 
Port  au  Prince." 

He  moved  away.  A  dirty  little  launch 
full  of  uniforms  was  coming  alongside. 
Until  the  yellow  flag — a  polite  symbol  in 
that  port — should  be  hauled  down  Simp- 
son would  be  left  alone.  The  uniforms 
had  climbed  to  the  deck  and  were  chat- 
tering in  a  bastard  patois  behind  him ;  now 
and  then  the  smell  of  the  town  struck 
across  the  smells  of  the  sea  and  the  bush 
like  the  flick  of  a  snake's  tail.  Simpson 
covered  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  imme- 
diately the  vision  of  the  island  as  he  had 
seen  it  at  dawn  swam  in  his  mind.  But 
he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  forever  shut — 
there  was  the  necessity  of  living  and  of 
doing  his  work  in  the  world  to  be  remem- 
bered always.  He  removed  his  hand.  A 
bumboat  was  made  fast  below  the  well  of 
the  deck,  and  a  boy  with  an  obscenely 
twisted  body  and  a  twisted  black  face 
was  selling  pineapples  to  the  sailors. 
Simpson  watched  him  for  a  while,  and  be- 
cause his  education  had  been  far  too  close- 
ly specialized  he  quoted  the  inevitable: 

"Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile." 

The  verse  uplifted  him  unreasonably.  He 
went  below  to  pack  his  baggage.  He  said 
good-by  to  the  ofiicers,  painfully  con- 
scious that  they  were  grinning  behind  his 
back,  and  was  rowed  ashore  by  the  de- 
formed boy. 

The  boy  said  something  in  abominable 
French.  He  repeated  it  —  Simpson 
guessed  at  his  meaning. 

"I  shall  stay  a  long  time,"  he  answered 
in  the  same  language.  "I  am  a  minister 
of  the  gospel — a  missionary." 

The  cripple,  bent  revoltingly  over  his 
oar,  suddenly  broke  out  into  laughter, 
soullesss,  without  meaning.  Simpson, 
stung  sharply  in  his  stiff-necked  pride, 
sprang  up  and  took  one  step  forward,  his 
fist  raised.  The  boy  dropped  the  oars 
and  writhed  to  starboard,  his  neck  askew 
at  an  eldritch  angle,  his  eyes  glaring  up- 
ward.    But  he  did  not  raise  a  hand  to 


ward  off  the  blow  that  he  feared,  and  that 
was  more  uncanny  still. 

The  blow  never  fell.  Simpson's  hand 
uncUnched  and  shame  reddened  in  his 
face. 

"  Give  me  the  oars,"  he  said.  ^'  Pauvre 
garqon — did  you  think  that  I  would  strike 
you?" 

The  boy  surrendered  the  oars  and  sidled 
aft  hke  a  crab,  his  eyes  still  roUing  at  his 
passenger. 

"Why  should  the  maimed  row  the 
sound?"  said  Simpson. 

He  rowed  awkwardly.  The  boy 
watched  him  for  a  moment,  then  grinned 
uncertainly;  presently  he  lolled  back  in 
the  stern-sheets,  personating  dignity.  A 
white  man  was  doing  his  work — it  was 
splendid,  as  it  should  be,  and  comic  in  the 
extreme.  He  threw  back  his  head  and 
cackled  at  the  hot  sky. 

"Stop  that!"  Simpson,  his  nerves 
raw,  spoke  in  English,  but  the  laughter 
jarred  to  a  blunt  end.  The  boy  huddled 
farther  away  from  him,  watching  him 
with  unwinking  eyes  which  showed  white 
all  around  the  pupil.  Simpson  laboring 
with  the  clumsy  oars,  tried  to  forget  him. 
It  was  hot — hotter  than  it  had  seemed 
at  first;  sweat  ran  into  his  eyes  and 
he  grew  a  little  dizzy.  The  quarantine 
launch  with  its  load  of  uniforms,  among 
which  the  purser's  white  was  conspicuous, 
passed,  giving  them  its  wake;  there  was 
no  sound  from  it,  only  a  blaze  of  teeth 
and  eyeballs.  Simpson  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  at  it.  The  purser  was  standing 
in  the  stern,  clear  of  the  awning,  his  head 
quizzically  on  one  side  and  a  cigarette  in 
his  fingers. 

The  rowboat  came  abreast  of  a  worm- 
eaten  jetty. 

"/a,"  said  the  cripple. 

Simpson,  inexpert,  bumped  into  it  bow 
on,  and  sculled  the  stern  around.  The 
cripple,  hideously  agile,  scrambled  out 
and  held  the  boat;  Simpson  gathered  up 
his  bag  and  followed. 

A  Roman  priest,  black  as  the  top  of  a 
stove,  strode  down  the  jetty  toward  them. 

"You — you !"  he  shouted  to  the  cripple 
when  he  was  yet  ten  strides  away.  His 
voice  rose  as  he  approached.  "You  let 
the  m'sieu'  row  you  ashore  !  You — "  A 
square,  heavy  boot  shot  out  from  beneath 
his    cassock    into    the    boy's    stomach. 
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"Cochon!^^  said  the  priest,  turning  to 
Simpson.  His  manner  became  suddenly 
suave,  grandiose.  ''These  swine!"  he 
said.  "One  keeps  them  in  their  place.  I 
am  Father  Antoine.    And  you?" 

"  Simpson — Arthur  Simpson."  He  said 
his  own  name  slowly  as  thought  there 
was  magic  in  it,  magic  that  would  keep 
him  in  touch  with  his  beginnings. 

"Simpson?"  The  priest  gave  it  the 
French  sound ;  suspicion  struggled  for  ex- 
pression on  his  black  mask ;  his  eyes  took 
in  the  high-cut  waistcoat,  the  unmistak- 
able clerical  look.    "You  were  sent?" 

"By  the  board  of  foreign  missions." 

"I  do  not  know  it.  Not  by  the  arch- 
bishop?" 

" There  is  no  archbishop  in  my  church." 

"In  your  church?"  Father  Antoine's 
eyes  sprang  wide — wide  as  they  had  been 
when  he  kicked  the  boatman.  "In  your 
church?  You  are  not  of  the  true  faith, 
then?" 

Pride  of  race,  unchastened  because  he 
had  not  till  that  moment  been  conscious 
that  it  existed  in  him,  swelled  in  Simpson. 

"Are  you?"  he  asked. 

Father  Antoine  stared  at  him,  not  as 
an  angry  white  man  stares,  but  with  head 
thrown  back  and  mouth  partly  open,  in 
the  manner  of  his  race.  Then,  with  the 
unreasoned  impetuousness  of  a  charging 
bull,  he  turned  and  flung  shoreward  down 
the  pier.  The  cripple,  groaning  still, 
crawled  to  Simpson's  feet  and  sat  there. 

'^Pauvre  garqon!^^  repeated  Simpson 
dully.     " Pauvre  garqonr^ 

Suddenly,  the  boy  stopped  groaning, 
swung  Simpson's  kit-bag  on  his  shoulder, 
and  sidled  up  the  pier.  His  right  leg  bent 
outward  at  the  knee,  and  his  left  inward; 
his  head,  inclined  away  from  his  burden, 
seemed  curiously  detached  from  his  body; 
his  gait  was  a  halting  sort  of  shuffle;  yet 
he  got  along  with  unexpected  speed. 
Simpson,  still  dazed,  followed  him  into 
the  Grand  Rue — a  street  of  smells  and 
piled  filth,  where  gorged  buzzards,  reek- 
ing of  the  tomb,  flapped  upward  under 
his  nose  from  the  garbage  and  offal  of 
their  feast.  Simpson  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  market-stalls,  where  negroes 
of  all  shades  looked  out  at  him  in  a  silence 
that  seemed  devoid  of  curiosity.  The 
cripple  beckoned  him  and  he  hurried  on. 
On  the  steps  of  the  cathedral  he  saw 


Father  Antoine,  but,  although  the  priest 
must  have  seen  him,  he  gave  no  sign  as 
he  passed.  He  kept  to  what  shade  there 
was.  Presently  his  guide  turned  down  a 
narrow  alley,  opened  a  dilapidated  picket 
gate,  and  stood  waiting. 

"Mamanr'  he  called.  "Ohe!  Ma- 
manf' 

Simpson,  his  curiosity  faintly  stirring, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  open  gate, 
and  stepped  into  an  untidy  yard,  where 
three  or  four  pigs  and  a  dozen  chickens 
rooted  and  scratched  among  the  bayonets 
of  yucca  that  clustered  without  regularity 
on  both  sides  of  the  path.  The  house 
had  some  pretensions;  there  were  two 
stories,  and,  although  the  blue  and  red 
paint  bad  mostly  flaked  away,  the  board- 
ing looked  sound.  In  the  yard  there  was 
less  fetor  than  there  had  been  outside. 

^'Maman  r^  called  the  boy  again. 

A  pot-lid  clashed  inside  the  house,  and 
a  tall  negress,  dressed  in  a  blue-striped 
Mother  Hubbard  came  to  the  door.  She 
stared  at  Simpson  and  at  the  boy. 

'^Qui?^^  was  all  she  said. 

The  boy  sidled  nearer  her  and  dropped 
the  bag  on  the  threshold. 

^'Qui?'^  she  said  again. 

Simpson  waited  in  silence.  His  affairs 
had  got  beyond  him  somehow,  and  he 
seemed  to  himself  but  the  tool  of  circum- 
stance. It  did  occur  to  him,  though  dim- 
ly, that  he  was  being  introduced  to  native 
life  rather  quickly. 

The  cripple,  squatting  with  his  back 
against  the  bag,  launched  into  a  stream 
of  patois,  of  which  Simpson  could  not 
understand  a  word.  Gestures  explained 
somewhat;  he  was  re-enacting  the  scenes 
of  the  last  half-hour.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, the  negress,  not  so  hostile  as  she  had 
been  but  by  no  means  friendly,  turned 
to  Simpson  and  looked  at  him  a  long  time 
without  speaking.  He  had  all  he  could 
do  not  to  fidget  under  her  gaze;  finally, 
she  stood  aside  [from  the  door  and  said, 
without  enthusiasm: 

"B'en  venu.    C'est  vo^  massonJ^ 

Simpson  entered  automatically.  The 
kitchen,  wdth  its  hard,  earth  floor  and  the 
sunlight  drifting  in  through  the  bamboo 
sides,  was  not  unclean,  and  a  savory 
smell  came  from  the  stew-pot  on  the 
ramshackle  stove.  In  one  of  the  bars  of 
sunlight  a  mango-colored  child  of  two 
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years  or  so  was  playing  with  his  toes — he 
was  surprisingly  clean  and  perfectly 
formed. 

^'Aha,  mon  petit  /"  exclaimed  Simpson. 
He  loved  children.  *'He  is  handsome," 
he  added,  addressing  the  woman. 

"Mine !"  She  turned  the  baby  gently 
with  her  foot;  he  caught  at  the  hem  of  her 
dress,  laughing.  But  she  did  not  laugh. 
"Neither  spot  nor  blemish,"  she  said, 
and  then:  "He  is  not  yet  three  years 
old." 

Simpson  shuddered,  recalling  the  pock- 
marked drummer  on  the  A  requipa.  That 
was  momentary — a  coincidence,  he  told 
himself.  The  woman  was  looking  down 
•at  the  child,  her  eyes  softer  than  they  had 
been,  and  the  child  was  lying  on  its  back 
and  playing  with  her  Mother  Hubbard. 

The  woman  lifted  the  lid  from  the  pot 
and  peered  into  it  through  the  sun-shot 
steam. 

"It  is  ready,"  she  said.  She  lifted  it 
from  the  stove  and  set  it  on  the  earthen 
floor.  The  cripple  placed  a  handful  of 
knives  and  spoons  on  the  table  and  three 
tin  plates;  he  thrust  a  long  fork  and  a 
long  spoon  into  the  pot  and  stood  aside. 

"Seat  yourself,"  said  the  woman  with- 
out looking  at  Simpson,  "  and  eat." 

She  explored  the  pot  with  the  fork,  and 
stabbed  it  firmly — there  was  a  suggestion 
of  ruthlessness  about  her  action  that  made 
Simpson  shudder  again — into  a  slab  of 
meat,  which  she  dropped  on  a  plate,  using 
a  callous  thumb  to  disengage  it  from  the 
tines.  She  covered  it  with  gravy  and  be- 
gan to  eat  without  further  ceremony. 
The  cripple  followed  her  example,  slob- 
bering the  gravy  noisily;  some  of  it  ran 
down  his  chin.  Neither  of  them  paid  any 
attention  to  Simpson. 

He  took  the  remaining  plate  from  the 
table  and  stood  irresolute,  with  it  in  his 
hand.  He  was  hungry,  but  his  essential 
Puritan  fastidiousness,  combined  with 
that  pride  of  race  which  he  knew  to  be 
unchristian,  rendered  him  reluctant  to 
dip  into  the  common  pot  or  to  eat  on 
equal  terms  with  these  people.  Besides, 
the  sun  and  his  amazing  introduction  to 
the  island  had  given  him  a  raging  head- 
ache: he  could  not  think  clearly,  nor  rid 
himself  of  the  sinister  suggestion  of  the 
town,  of  the  house,  of  its  three  occupants 
in  particular. 


The  child  touched  a  finger  to  the  hot 
lip  of  the  pot,  burned  itself,  and  began  to 
cry. 

^^Taise/^  said  the  woman.  Her  voice 
was  low  but  curt,  and  she  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  from  her  plate.  The  child,  its  finger 
in  its  mouth,  stopped  crying  at  once. 

Simpson  shook  himself;  his  normal 
point  of  view  was  beginning  to  assert  it- 
self. He  must  not — must  not  hold  him- 
self superior  to  the  people  he  expected  to 
convert;  nothing,  he  insisted  to  himself, 
was  to  be  gained,  and  much  might  be  lost 
by  a  refusal  to  meet  the  people  "on  their 
own  ground."  Chance — he  did  not  call 
it  chance — had  favored  him  incredibly 
thus  far,  and  if  he  failed  to  follow  the 
guidance  that  had  been  vouchsafed  him 
he  would  prove  himself  but  an  unworthy 
vessel.  He  took  up  the  long  fork — it 
chattered  against  the  pot  as  he  seized  it — • 
and,  overcoming  a  momentary  and  in- 
explicable nausea,  impaled  the  first  piece 
of  meat  that  rolled  to  the  surface.  There 
were  yams  also  and  a  sort  of  dumpling 
made  of  manioc.  When  he  had  filled  his 
plate  he  rose  and  turned  suddenly;  the 
woman  and  the  cripple  had  stopped  eat- 
ing and  were  watching  him.  They  did  not 
take  their  eyes  away  at  once  but  gave 
him  stare  for  stare.  He  sat  down;  with- 
out a  word  they  began  to  eat  once  again. 

The  stew  was  good,  and  once  he  had 
begun  Simpson  ate  heartily  of  it.  The 
tacit  devilry  fell  away  from  his  surround- 
ings as  his  hunger  grew  less,  and  his  com- 
panions became  no  more  than  a  middle- 
aged  negress  in  a  turban,  a  black  boy 
pitifully  deformed,  and  a  beautiful  child. 
He  looked  at  his  watch — he  had  not 
thought  of  the  time  for  hours — and  found 
that  it  was  a  little  after  noon.  It  was 
time  that  he  bestirred  himself  and  found 
lodgings. 

"Is  there  a  hotel?"  he  asked  cheer- 
fully. He  had  noticed  that  the  islanders 
understood  legitimate  French,  though 
they  could  not  speak  it. 

"There  is  one,"  said  the  woman.  She 
pushed  away  her  plate  and  became  sud- 
denly dourly  communicative.  "But  I 
doubt  if  the  proprietaire  would  find  room 
for  m'sieu'." 

"Has  he  so  many  guests,  then?" 

"But  no.  M'sieu'  has  forgotten  the 
priest." 
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"The  priest?  What  has  he  to  do  with 
it?" 

"My  son  tells  me  that  m'sieu'  offended 
him,  and  the  proprietaire  is  a  good  Cath- 
olic. He  will  close  his  house  to  you." 
She  shaved  a  splinter  to  a  point  with  a 
table  knife  and  picked  her  teeth  with  it, 
both  elbows  on  the  table  and  her  eyes  on 
Simpson.  "There  is  nowhere  else  to 
stay,"  she  said.      "Unless — here." 

"I  should  prefer  that,"  said  Simpson — 
quickly,  for  reluctance  and  distrust  were 
rising  in  him  again.  "But  have  you  a 
room?" 

She  jerked  a  thumb  over  her  shoulder 
at  a  door  behind  her. 

"There,"  she  said.  Simpson  waited 
for  her  to  move,  saw  that  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so,  and  opened  the  door 
himself. 

The  room  was  fairly  large,  with  two 
windows,  screened  but  unglazed;  a  can- 
vas cot  stood  in  one  corner,  a  packing-box 
table  and  a  decrepit  chair  in  another. 
Like  the  kitchen  it  was  surprisingly  clean. 
He  returned  to  his  hostess,  who  showed 
no  anxiety  about  his  intentions. 

"How  much  by  the  week?"  he  asked. 

"Eight  gourdes y 

"  And  you  will  feed  me  for  how  much  ?  " 

"Fifteen  gourdes.^'' 

"I  will  take  it."  He  forced  himself  to 
decision  again ;  had  he  hesitated  he  knew 
he  would  have  gone  elsewhere.  The  price 
also — less  than  four  dollars  gold — at- 
tracted him,  and  he  could  doubtless  buy 
some  furniture  in  the  town.  Moreover, 
experienced  missionaries  who  had  talked 
before  the  board  had  always  emphasized 
the  value  of  living  among  the  natives. 

"5'ew,"  said  the  negress.  She  rose  and 
emptied  the  remains  from  her  plate  into 
a  tin  pail,  sponging  the  plate  with  a  piece 
of  bread. 

"I  have  a  trunk  on  the  steamer,"  said 
Simpson.    "The  boy — can  he " 

"He  will  go  with  you,"  the  negress  in- 
terrupted. 

The  cripple  slid  from  his  chair,  scraped 
his  plate  and  Simpson's,  put  on  his  bat- 
tered straw  hat  and  shambled  into  the 
yard.    Simpson  followed. 

He  turned  at  the  gate  and  looked  back. 
The  child  had  toddled  to  the  door  and 
was  standing  there,  holding  on  to  the 
door-post.      Inside,    the   shadow   of   the 


woman  flickered  across  the  close  bars  of 
bamboo. 

II 

BuNSEN  was  standing  on  the  jetty  when 
they  reached  it,  talking  excitedly  with  a 
tall,  bowed  man  of  fifty  or  so,  whose  com- 
plexion showed  the  stippled  pallor  of  long 
residence  in  the  tropics. 

"Here  he  is  now!"  Bunsen  exclaimed 
as  Simpson  approached.  "  I  was  just  get- 
ting anxious  about  you.  Stopped  at  the 
hotel — you  hadn't  been  there,  they  said. 
Port  au  Prince  is  a  bad  place  to  get  lost 
in.  Oh — this  gentleman  is  our  consul. 
Mr.  Witherbee — Mr.  Simpson." 

Simpson  shook  hands.  Witherbee's 
face  was  just  a  pair  of  dull  eyes  behind  a 
ragged  mustache,  but  there  was  unusual 
vigor  in  his  grip. 

"I'll  see  a  lot  of  you,  if  you  stay  long," 
he  said.  He  looked  at  Simpson  more 
closely.  "At  least,  I  hope  so.  But  where 
have  you  been  ?  I  was  getting  as  anxious 
as  Mr.  Bunsen — afraid  you'd  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  snake,  or  something." 

Simpson  raised  a  clerical  hand,  pro- 
testing. His  amazing  morning  swept  be- 
fore his  mind  like  a  moving-picture  film; 
there  were  so  many  things  he  could  not 
explain  even  to  himself,  much  less  to  these 
two  Gentiles. 

"I  found  lodgings,"  he  said. 

"Lodgings?"  Witherbee  and  Bunsen 
chorussed  the  word.  "Where,  for  heav- 
en's sake?" 

"I  don't  know^  the  name  of  the  street," 
Simpson  admitted.  "I  don't  even  know 
the  name  of  my  hostess.  That" — indi- 
cating the  cripple — "is  her  son." 

"Good  God!"  Witherbee  exclaimed. 
"  Madame  Picard  !    The  mam aloi  T' 

"The — the  what  ? "  But  Simpson  had 
heard  well  enough. 

' '  The  mamaloi  —  the  mamaloi  —  high 
priestess  of  voodoo." 

"Her  house  is  fairly  clean,"  Simpson 
said.  He  was  hardly  aware  of  his  own 
inconsequence.  It  was  his  instinct  to  de- 
fend any  one  who  was  attacked  on  moral 
grounds,  whether  they  deserved  the  at- 
tack or  not. 

"Ye-es,"  Witherbee  drawled.  "I  dare 
say  it  is.  It's  her  company  that's  un- 
savory. Especially  for  a  parson.  Eh? 
What's  the  matter  now?" 
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Simpson  had  flared  up  at  his  last  words. 
His  mouth  set  and  his  eyes  burned  sud- 
denly. Bunsen,  watching  him  coolly, 
wondered  that  he  could  kindle  so;  until 
that  moment  he  had  seemed  but  half- 
alive.  When  he  spoke  his  words  came 
hurriedly — were  almost  unintelligible;  yet 
there  was  some  quality  in  his  voice  that 
compelled  attention,  affecting  the  senses 
more  than  the  mind. 

"Unsavory  company?  That's  best 
for  a  parson.  'I  come  not  to  bring  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance.' 
And  who  are  you  to  brand  the  woman  as 
common  or  unclean  ?  If  she  is  a  heathen 
priestess,  yet  she  worships  a  god  of  some 
sort.  Do  you?"  He  stopped  suddenly; 
the  humility  which  men  hated  in  him 
again  blanketed  his  fanaticism.  "It  is 
my  task  to  give  her  a  better  god — the  only 
true  God— Christ." 

Bunsen,  his  legs  wide  apart,  kept  his 
eyes  on  the  sea,  for  he  did  not  want  to  let 
Simpson  see  him  smiling,  and  he  was 
smiling.  Witherbee,  who  had  no  emo- 
tions of  any  sort,  pulled  his  mustache 
farther  down  and  looked  at  the  clergy- 
man as  though  he  were  under  glass — a 
curiosity. 

"So  you're  going  to  convert  the  whole 
island?"  he  said. 

"I  hope  to  make  a  beginning  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard." 

"Humph!  The  devil's  game-preserve, 
you  mean,"  Bunsen  suddenly  broke  in. 

"The  devil's  game-preserve,  then!" 
Simpson  was  defiant. 

"The  ship  calls  here  every  other  Satur- 
day," was  all  Bunsen  said  to  that.  "You 
may  need  to  know.  I'll  send  your  trunk 
ashore." 

He  stepped  into  the  cripple's  boat  and 
started  for  the  ship.  Witherbee  did  not 
speak;  Simpson,  still  raging,  left  him, 
strode  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  stood 
there,  leaning  on  a  pile. 

His  gust  of  emotion  had  left  him ;  a  not 
unfamiliar  feeling  of  exaltation  had  taken 
its  place.  It  is  often  so  with  the  extreme 
Puritan  type;  control  relaxed  for  how- 
ever brief  a  moment  sends  their  slow 
blood  whirling,  and  leaves  them  light- 
headed as  those  who  breathe  thin  air. 
From  boyhood  Simpson  had  been  prac- 
tised in  control,  until  repfession  had  be- 
come a  prime  tenet  of  his  faith.     The 


cheerful  and  generally  innocent  excursions 
of  other  men  assumed  in  his  mind  the 
proportions  of  crime,  of  sin  against  the 
stern  disciplining  of  the  soul  which  he 
conceived  to  be  the  goal  of  life.  Probably 
he  had  never  in  all  his  days  been  so 
shocked  as  once  when  a  young  pagan 
had  scorned  certain  views  of  his,  saying: 
"There's  more  education — soul  educa- 
tion, if  you  will  have  it — in  five  minutes 
of  sheer  joy  than  in  a  century  of  sorrow." 
It  was  an  appalling  statement,  that — 
more  appalling  because  he  had  tried  to 
contradict  it  and  had  been  unable  to  do 
so.  He  himself  had  been  too  eager  to  find 
his  work  in  life — his  preordained  work — 
ever  to  discover  the  deep  truths  that 
light-heartedness  only  can  reveal;  even 
when  he  heard  his  call  to  foreign  missions 
— to  Hayti,  in  particular — he  felt  no  such 
felicity  as  a  man  should  feel  who  has 
climbed  to  his  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  His  was  rather  the  sombre  fury 
of  the  Covenanters — an  intense  convic- 
tion that  his  way  was  the  only  way  of 
grace — a  conviction  that  transcended  rea- 
son and  took  flight  into  the  realm  of 
overmastering  emotion — the  only  over- 
mastering emotion,  by  the  way,  that  he 
had  ever  experienced. 

His  choice,  therefore,  was  in  itself  a 
loss  of  control  and  a  dangerous  one,  for 
nothing  is  more  perilous  to  sanity  than 
the  certainty  that  most  other  people  in 
the  world  are  wrong.  Such  conviction 
leads  to  a  Jesuitical  contempt  of  means; 
in  cases  where  the  Puritan  shell  has  grown 
to  be  impregnable  from  the  outside  it 
sets  up  an  internal  ferment  which  some- 
times bursts  shell  and  man  and  all  into 
disastrous  fragments.  Until  old  age  kills 
them,  the  passions  and  emotions  never  die 
in  man;  suppress  them  how  we  will,  we 
can  never  ignore  them;  they  rise  again 
to  mock  us  when  we  think  we  are  done 
with  them  forever.  And  the  man  of 
Simpson's  type  suffers  from  them  most 
of  all,  for  he  dams  against  them  all  normal 
channels  of  expression. 

Simpson,  standing  at  the  pier-end,  was 
suffering  from  them  now.  His  exaltation 
— a  thing  of  a  moment,  as  his  fervor  had 
been — had  gone  out  of  him,  leaving  him 
limp,  uncertain  of  his  own  powers,  of  his 
own  calling,  even — the  prey  to  the  dis- 
couragement that  precedes  action,  which 
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is  the  deepest  discouragement  of  all. 
Except  for  himself  and  Witherbee  the 
pier  was  deserted;  behind  him  the  filthy 
town  slept  in  its  filth.  Four  buzzards 
wheeled  above  it,  gorged  and  slow;  the 
harbor  lay  before  him  like  a  green  mirror, 
so  still  that  the  ship  was  reflected  in  it 
down  to  the  last  rope-yarn.  Over  all,  the 
sun,  colorless  and  furnace-hot,  burned  in 
a  sky  of  steel.  There  was  insolence  in  the 
scorched  slopes  that  shouldered  up  from 
the  bay,  a  threatening  permanence  in  the 
saw-edged  sky-line.  The  indifference  of 
it  all,  its  rock-ribbed  impenetrability  to 
human  influence,  laid  a  crushing  weight 
on  Simpson's  soul,  so  that  he  almost  sank 
to  his  knees  in  sheer  oppression  of  spirit. 

"Do  you  know  much  about  Hayti?" 
asked  Witherbee,  coming  up  behind  him. 

"  As  much  as  I  could  learn  from  books." 
Simpson  wanted  to  be  angry  at  the  consul 
— why  he  could  not  tell — but  Witherbee's 
voice  was  so  carefully  courteous  that  he 
yielded  perforce  to  its  persuasion  and 
swung  around,  facing  him.  Suddenly,  be- 
cause he  was  measuring  himself  against 
man  and  not  against  nature,  his  weak- 
ness left  him,  and  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  mission  flooded  back  upon  him. 
"As  much  as  I  could  get  from  books." 
He  paused.    ' '  You  have  lived  here  long  ? ' ' 

"Long  enough,"  Witherbee  answered. 
"Five  years." 

"You  know  the  natives,  then?" 

"  Can't  help  knowing  them.  There  are 
quite  a  lot  of  them,  you  see,  and  there's 
almost  no  one  else.  Do  you  know  negroes 
at  all?" 

"Very  little." 

"You'd  better  study  them  a  bit  before 
you — before  you  do  anything  you  have 
it  in  mind  to  do — the  Haytian  negro  in 
particular.  They're  not  like  white  men, 
you  know." 

"Like  children,  you  mean?" 

"Like  some  children.  I'd  hate  to  have 
them  for  nephews  and  nieces." 

"Why?" 

"  We-ell" — Witherbee,  looking  sidelong 
at  Simpson,  bit  off  the  end  of  a  cigar — "a 
number  of  reasons.  They're  superstitious, 
treacherous,  savage,  cruel,  and — worst 
of  all — emotional.  They've  gone  back. 
They've  been  going  back  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  West  Coast — I've  been  there 
— is  not  so  bad  as  Hayti.    It's  never  been 


anything  else  than  what  it  is  now,  you 
see,  and  if  it  moves  at  all  it  must  move 
forward.  There's  nothing  awful  about 
savagery  when  people  have  never  known 
anything  else.  Hayti  has.  You  know 
what  the  island  used  to  be  before  Des- 
salines." 

"  I've  read.  But  just  what  do  you  mean 
by  West  Coast  savagery — here?" 

"Snake-worship.  Voodoo."  Wither- 
bee lit  the  cigar.    "Human  sacrifice." 

"And  the  Roman  church  does  noth- 
ing ! "  There  was  exultation  in  Simpson's 
voice.  His  distrust  of  the  Roman  church 
had  been  aggravated  by  his  encounter 
with  the  black  priest  that  morning. 

"The  Roman  church  does  what  it  can. 
It's  been  unfortunate  in  its  instruments. 
Especially  unfortunate  now." 

"Father  Antoine?" 

"Father  Antoine.    You  met  him?" 

"This  morning.  A  brute,  and  nothing 
more." 

"  Just  that."  Witherbee  let  a  mouthful 
of  smoke  drift  into  the  motionless  air. 
"It's  curious,"  he  said. 

"What  is?" 

"Father  Antoine  will  make  it  un- 
pleasant for  you.  He  may  try  to  have 
you  knifed,  or  something." 

"Impossible !" 

"  Not  at  all.  Human  life  is  worth  noth- 
ing here.  No  wonder — it's  not  really 
worth  living.  But  you're  safe  enough, 
and  that's  the  curious  thing." 

"Why  ami  safe?" 

"Because  your  landlady  is  who  she  is." 
Witherbee  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and, 
although  they  were  the  only  people  on 
the  pier,  from  force  of  habit  he  dropped 
his  voice.  "The  mamaloi  has  more  power 
than  the  church."  He  straightened  and 
looked  out  toward  the  ship.  "Here's  her 
idiot  with  your  trunk.  My  office  is  the 
first  house  on  the  left  after  you  leave  the 
pier.    Don't  forget  that." 

He  turned  quickly  and  was  gone  before 
the  cripple's  boat  had  reached  the  landing. 

Ill 

The  town,  just  stirring  out  of  its  siesta 
as  Simpson  followed  the  cripple  through 
the  streets,  somehow  reassured  him.  Men 
like  Bunsen  and  Witherbee,  who  smiled 
at  his  opinions  and  remained  cold  to  his 
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rhapsodies,  always  oppressed  him  with  he  left  their  shops  or  stalls,  did  not  an- 
a  sense  of  ineffectuality.  He  knew  them  swerhis  "Aurevoir."  He  wondered  how 
of  old — knew  them  superficially,  of  course,  much  the  priest  had  to  do  with  their  atti- 
for,  since  he  was  incapable  of  talking  im-  tude.  They  had  Uttle  also  that  he 
personally  about  religion,  he  had  never  wanted — he  shopped  for  a  week  before 
had  the  chance  to  listen  to  the  cool  and  he  found  a  gaudy  pitcher  and  basin  and  a 
yet  often  strangely  mystical  opinions  strip  of  matting  for  his  floor.  Chairs, 
which  such  men  hold  about  it.  He  knew,  bureaus,  bookcases,  and  tables  did  not 
in  a  dim  sort  of  way,  that  men  not  clergy-  exist.  He  said  as  much  to  Madame  Pi- 
men  sometimes  speculated  about  religious  card,  and  gathered  from  her  growled  re- 
matters,  seeking  light  from  each  other  in  sponse  that  he  must  find  a  carpenter, 
long,  fragmentary  conversations.  He  The  cripple,  his  constant  companion  in 
knew  that  much,  and  disapproved  of  it —  his  first  days  on  the  island,  took  him  to 
almost  resented  it.  It  seemed  to  him  one — a  gray  old  negro  who  wore  on  a 
wrong  to  discuss  God  without  becoming  shoe-string  about  his  neck  a  pouch  which 
angry,  and  very  wrong  for  laymen  to  dis-  Simpson  thought  at  first  to  be  a  scapular, 
cuss  God  at  all.  When  circumstances  and  whom  age  and  his  profession  had 
trapped  him  into  talk  with  them  about  made  approachable.  He  was  garrulous 
things  divine,  he  felt  bafiled  by  their  si-  even;  he  ceased  working  when  at  length 
lences  and  their  reserves,  seemed  to  him-  he  understood  what  Simpson  wanted,  sat 
self  to  be  scrabbling  for  entrance  to  their  in  his  doorway  with  his  head  in  the  sun 
souls  through  some  sort  of  a  slippery,  and  his  feet  in  the  shade,  and  lit  a  pipe 
impenetrable  casing;  he  never  tried  to  made  out  of  a  tiny  cocoanut.  Yes — he 
enter  through  their  minds,  where  the  door  could  build  chairs,  tables,  anything 
stood  always  open.  The  trouble  was  that  m'sieu'  wanted.  There  was  wood  also — 
he  wanted  to  teach  and  be  listened  to;  Mack  palm  for  drawer-knobs  and  cedar 
wherefore  he  was  subtly  more  at  home  and  mahogany  and  rosewood,  but  espe- 
among  the  ignorant  and  in  such  streets  as  cially  mahogany.  An  excellent  wood, 
he  was  now  traversing  than  with  educated  pleasant  to  work  in  and  suave  to  the 
men.  He  had  been  born  a  few  decades  touch.  Did  they  use  it  in  the  United 
too  late;  here  in  Hayti  he  had  stepped  States,  he  wondered? 
back  a  century  or  so  into  the  age  of  ere-  "A  great  deal,"  answered  Simpson, 
dulity.  Credulity,  he  believed,  was  a  good  *'  And  the  San  Domingo  wood  is  the  best, 
thing,  almost  a  divine  thing,  if  it  were  I  believe." 

properly  used;  he  did  not  carry  his  proc-  "San  Domingo — but  yes,"  the  carpen- 
esses  far  enough  to  realize  that  credulity  ter  said;  'Hhe  Haytian  also — that  is  ex- 
could  never  become  fixed — that  it  was  cellent.    Look!" 

always  open  to  conviction.    A  receptive        He  led  Simpson  to  the  yard  at  the  rear 

and  not  an  inquiring  mind  seemed  to  of  his  house  and  showed  him  half  a  dozen 

him  the  prerequisite  for  a  convert.    And  boards,   their  grain  showing  where   the 

black  people,  he  had  heard,  were  pecu-  broad  axe  had  hewed  them  smooth.    Was 

Harly  receptive.  it  not  a  beautiful  wood  ?   And  what  furni- 

The  question  was,  then,  where  and  how  ture  did  m'sieu'  desire  ? 
to  start  his  work.  Hayti  differed  from  Simpson  had  some  little  skill  with  his 
most  mission  fields,  for,  so  far  as  he  knew,  pencil — a  real  love  for  drawing  was  one 
no  one  had  ever  worked  in  it  before  him.  of  the  instincts  which  his  austere  obses- 
The  first  step  was  to  cultivate  the  inti-  sions  had  crushed  out  of  him.  He  re- 
macy  of  the  people,  and  that  he  found  volved  several  styles  in  his  mind,  decided 
difficult  in  the  extreme.  He  had  one  ob-  at  length  on  the  simplest,  and  drew  his 
vious  channel  of  approach  to  them ;  when  designs  on  a  ragged  scrap  of  wrapping- 
buying  necessary  things  for  his  room,  he  paper,  while  the  carpenter,  leaning  down 
could  enter  into  conversation  with  the  from  his  chair  by  the  door,  watched  him, 
shopkeepers  and  the  market-women,  but  smoking,  and  now  and  then  fingering  the 
this  he  found  it  difficult  to  do.  They  did  leather  pouch  about  his  neck.  Simpson, 
not  want  to  talk  to  him,  even  seemed  re-  looking  up  occasionally  to  see  that  his 
luctant  to  sell  him  anything;  and  when  sketch  was  understood,  could  not  keep 
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his  eyes  away  from  the  pouch — whatever  "  'Voir,"    the   carpenter   repHed,   still 

it  was,  it  was  not  a  scapular.    He  did  not  immobile  in  his  chair  by  the  door, 

ask  about  it,  though  he  wanted  to;   cu-  Up  to  now  a  walk  through  the  streets 

riosity,  he  had  heard,  should  be  repressed  had  been  a  nightmare  to  Simpson,  for 

when   one   is    dealing   with    barbarians,  the  squalor  of  them  excited  to  protest 

But  he  knew  that  that  was  not  his  real  every  New  England  nerve  in  his  body, 

reason  for  not  asking.  and  the  evident  hostility  of  the  people 

"But  it  is  easy,"  said  the  carpenter,  constantly  threatened   his   success  with 

picking  up  the  paper  and  examining  it.  them.    He  had  felt  very  small  and  lonely, 

"And  the  seats  of  the  chairs  shall  be  of  like  a  man  who  has  undertaken  to  com- 

white  hide,  is  it  not?"  bat  a  natural  force;    he  did  not  Hke  to 

Simpson  assented.     He  did  not  leave  feel  small  and  lonely,  and  he  did  not  want 

the  shop  at  once,  but  remained  seated  on  to  believe  in  natural  forces.    Chosen  ves- 

the  threshold,  following  his  usual  policy  sel  as  he  believed  himself  to  be,  thus  far 

of  picking   up   acquaintances  where  he  the  island  had  successfully  defied  him, 

could.  and  he  had  feared  more  than  once  that 

"M'sieu'   is  a  priest?"    the  old  man  it  would  do  so  to  the  end.    He  had  com- 

asked,  squinting  at  him  as  he  filled  the  pelled  himself  to  frequent  the  markets, 

cocoanut  pipe  again  and  thrust  it  between  hoping  always  that  he  would  find  in  them 

his  ragged  yellow  teeth.  the   key   to   the   door   that   was   closed 

"Not  a  priest.    A  minister  of  the  gos-  against  him;    he  had  not  found  it,  and, 

pel."  although  he  recognized  that  three  weeks 

^'Quoi?''  said  the  carpenter.  was  but  a  fractional  moment  of  eternity, 

Simpson  saw  that  he  must  explain.  It  and  comforted  himself  by  quoting  things 
was  difficult.  He  had  on  the  one  hand  about  the  "mills  of  God,"  he  could  not 
to  avoid  suggesting  that  the  Roman  approach  satisfaction  with  what  he  had 
church  was  insufficient — that  denuncia-  accomplished  so  far. 
tion  he  intended  to  arrive  at  when  he  had  His  interview  with  the  carpenter  had 
gained  firmer  ground  with  the  people —  changed  all  that,  and  on  his  way  home 
and  on  the  other  to  refrain  from  hinting  he  trod  the  Grand  Rue  more  lightly  than 
that  Haytian  civilization  stood  in  crying  he  had  ever  done.  Even  the  cathedral, 
need  of  upHft.  That  also  could  come  even  the  company  of  half-starved  con- 
later.  He  wallowed  a  little  in  his  explana-  scripts  that  straggled  past  him  in  the  tail 
tion,  and  then  put  the  whole  matter  on  a  of  three  generals,  dismayed  him  no  longer, 
personal  basis.  for  the  cathedral  was  but  the  symbol  of 

"I  think  I  have  a  message — something  a  frozen  Christianity  which  he  need  no 

new  to  say  to  you  about  Christ.    But  I  longer  fear,  and  the  conscripts  were  his 

have  been  here  a  week  now  and  have  people — his — or  soon  would  be.    All  that 

found  none  to  listen  to  me."  he  had  wanted  was  a  start;  he  had  it  now, 

"Something  new?"  the  carpenter  re-  though  he  deplored  the  rum  which  would 

joined.     "But  that  is  easy  if  it  is  some-  be  drunk  at  his  first  meeting  with  the 

thing  new.     In  Hayti  we  like  new  things,"  natives.      One    must    begin   where    one 

"No  one  will  listen  to  me,"  Simpson  could, 

repeated.  Witherbee,  sitting  in  the  window  of  the 

The  carpenter  reflected  for  a  moment,  consulate,   called  twice  before  Simpson 

or  seemed  to  be  doing  so.  heard  him. 

"Many  men  come  here  about  sunset,"  "You  look  pretty  cheerful,"  he  said. 

he  said.    "We  sit  and  drink  a  little  rum  "Things  going  well?" 

before    dark ;    it    is    good    against    the  "  They've  just  begun   to,  I  think — I 

fever."  think  I've  foun'd  the  way  to  reach  these 

"I  will  come  also,"  said  Simpson,  ris-  people." 

ing.    "It  is  every  evening?"  "Ah?"  The  monosyllable  was  incred- 

" Every    evening."      The    carpenter's  ulous,  though  poUte.    "How's  that?" 

right  hand  rose  to  the  pouch  which  was  "I've  just  been  ordering  some  furniture 

not  a  scapular  and  he  caressed  it.  from   a   carpenter,"   Simpson   answered. 

"Au  revoir,"  said  Simpson  suddenly.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  day  of  his 
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arrival  that  he  had  seen  Witherbee  to 
speak  to,  and  he  found  it  a  reUef  to  speak 
in  his  own  language  and  without  cal- 
culating the  result  of  his  words. 

"A  carpenter?  Vieux  Michaud,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"That's  his  name.    You  know  him?" 

''Very  well."  The  consul  tipped  back 
his  chair  and  tapped  his  lips  with  a  pencil. 
''Very  well.  He's  a  clever  workman. 
He'll  follow  any  design  you  give  him,  and 
the  woods,  of  course,  are  excellent." 

"Yes.  He  showed  me  some.  But  he's 
more  than  a  carpenter  to  me.  He's  more 
— receptive — than  most  of  the  natives, 
and  it  seems  that  his  shop  is  a  gathering- 
place — a  centre.  He  asked  me  to  come 
in  the  evenings." 

"And  drink  rum?"  Witherbee  could 
not  resist  that. 

"Ye-es.  He  said  they  drank  rum.  I 
shan't  do  that,  of  course,  but  one  must 
begin  where  one  can." 

"I  suppose  so,"  Witherbee  answered 
slowly.  The  office  was  darkened  to  just 
above  reading-light,  and  the  consul's  face 
was  in  the  shadow.  Evidently  he  had 
more  to  say,  but  he  allowed  a  long  silence 
to  intervene  before  he  went  on.  Simp- 
son, imaging  wholesale  conversions,  sat 
quietly;  he  was  hardly  aware  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

"Don't  misunderstand  what  I'm  going 
to  say,"  the  consul  began  at  length. 
Simpson  straightened,  on  his  guard  at 
once.  "  It  may  be  of  use  to  you — in  your 
work,"  he  added  quickly.  "It's  this. 
Somehow — by  chance  perhaps,  though  I 
don't  think  so — you've  fallen  into  strange 
company — stranger  than  any  white  man 
I've  ever  known." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  voodoo,"  said  Simp- 
son rather  scornfully. 

"It  would  be  better  if  you  were  a  little 
afraid  of  it.  I  am — and  I  know  what  I'm 
talking  about.  Look  what's  happened  to 
you.  There's  the  Picard  woman — she's 
the  one  who  had  President  Simon  Sam 
under  her  thumb.  Did  you  know  he  car- 
ried the  symbols  of  voodoft  next  his  heart? 
And  now  Michaud,  who's  her  right  hand 
and  has  been  for  years.  Looks  like  deep 
water  to  me." 

"I  must  not  fear  for  my  own  body." 

"That's  not  what  I  mean  exactly, 
though  I  wish  you  were  a  little  more 


afraid  for  it.  It  might  save  me  trouble — 
possibly  save  our  government  trouble — 
in  the  end.  But  the  consequences  of 
letting  voodoo  acquire  any  more  power 
than  it  has  may  be  far-reaching." 

"I  am  not  here  to  give  it  more  power." 
Simpson,  thoroughly  angry,  rose  to  go. 
"It  is  my  business  to  defeat  it — to  root 
it  out." 

"  Godspeed  to  you  in  that " — Wither- 
bee's  voice  was  ironical.  "But  remember 
what  I  tell  you.  The  Picard  woman  is 
subtle,  and  Michaud  is  subtle."  Simp- 
son had  crossed  the  theshold,  and  only 
half  heard  the  consul's  next  remark. 
"Voodoo  is  more  subtle  than  both  of 
them  together.    Look  out  for  it." 

Witherbee's  warning  did  no  more  than 
make  Simpson  angry;  he  attributed  it  to 
wrong  motives — to  jealousy  perhaps,  to 
hostility  certainly,  and  neither  jealousy 
nor  hostility  could  speak  true  words.  In 
spite  of  all  that  he  had  heard,  he  could 
not  believe  that  voodoo  was  so  powerful 
in  the  island ;  this  was  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, he  insisted,  and  the  most  enlight- 
ened country  in  the  world  was  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  miles  away;  he  forgot 
that  opinions  and  not  figures  number  the 
centuries,  and  refused  to  see  that  distance 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  These 
were  a  people  groping  through  the  dark; 
when  they  saw  the  light  they  could  not 
help  but  welcome  it,  he  thought.  The 
idea  that  they  preferred  their  own  way 
of  life  and  their  own  religion,  that  they 
would  not  embrace  civilization  till  they 
were  forced  to  do  so  at  the  point  of  benev- 
olent bayonets,  never  entered  his  head. 
His  own  way  of  life  was  so  obviously  su- 
perior. He  resolved  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Witherbee. 

When  he  returned  to  the  carpenter's 
house  at  about  six  that  evening  he  en- 
tered the  council  of  elders  that  he  found 
there  with  the  determination  to  place 
himself  on  an  equality  with  them.  It  was 
to  his  credit  that  he  accomplished  this 
feat,  but  it  was  not  surprising,  for  the 
humility  of  his  mind  at  least  was  genuine. 
He  joined  in  their  conversation,  somewhat 
stiffly  at  first,  but  perhaps  no  more  so 
than  became  a  stranger.  Presently,  be- 
cause he  saw  that  he  could  not  refuse 
without  offending  his  host,  he  conquered 
prejudice  and  took  a  Uttle  rum  and  sugar 
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and  water.  It  went  to  his  head  without 
his  knowing  it,  as  rum  has  a  habit  of  do- 
ing; he  became  cheerfully  famihar  with 
the  old  men  and  made  long  strides  into 
their  friendship — or  thought  he  did.  He 
did  not  once  mention  religion  to  them  at 
that  first  meeting,  though  he  had  to  exer- 
cise considerable  self-restraint  to  prevent 
himself  from  doing  so. 

On  his  way  home  he  met  Father  An- 
toine  not  far  from  Michaud's  door.  The 
priest  would  have  passed  with  his  usual 
surly  look  if  Simpson  had  not  stopped 
him. 

*'Well?"  Antoine  demanded. 

"  Why  should  we  quarrel — you  and  I  ?  " 
Simpson  asked.  ^Xan  we  not  work  to- 
gether for  these  people  of  yours?" 

''Your  friends  are  not  my  people,  her- 
etic ! "  Father  Antoine  retorted.  "  Rot  in 
hell  with  them!" 

He  plunged  past  Simpson  and  was  gone 
down  the  darkling  alley. 

"You  are  late,  m'sieu',"  remarked 
Madame  Picard  as  he  came  into  the 
kitchen  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  near 
the  cripple.  Her  manner  was  less  rough 
than  usual. 

*'  I've  been  at  Michaud's,"  he  answered. 

"Ah?  But  you  were  there  this  morn- 
ing." 

"He  asked  me  to  come  this  evening, 
when  his  friends  came,  madame.  There 
were  several  there." 

"They  are  often  there,"  she  answered. 
There  was  nothing  significant  in  her  tone, 
but  Simpson  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
she  had  known  all  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
the  carpenter. 

"I  met  Father  Antoine  on  the  way 
home,"  he  said. 

"  A  bad  man  ! "  She  flamed  into  sudden 
violence.    "A  bad  man!" 

"I  had  thought  so."  Her  loquacity 
this  evening  was  amazing.  Simpson 
thought  he  saw  an  opening  to  her  con- 
fidence and  plunged  in.  "And  he  is  a 
priest.  It  is  bad,  that.  Here  are  sheep 
without  a  shepherd." 

"Here  are  many  people — all  good 
Christians."  Simpson,  eager  and  hopeful, 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair.  His  gaunt 
face  with  the  down-drawn  mouth  and  the 
hungry  eyes — grown  more  hungry  in  the 
last  three  weeks — glowed,  took  on  fervor; 


his  hand  shot  out  expressive  fingers.  The 
woman  raised  her  head  slowly,  staring  at 
him;  more  slowly  still  she  seated  herself 
at  the  table  that  stood  between  them. 
She  rested  her  arms  on  it,  and  narrowed 
her  eyelids  as  he  spoke  till  her  eyes  glit- 
tered through  the  slits  of  them. 

"All  good  Christians,"  Simpson  went 
on;  "and  there  is  none  to  lead  them  save 
a  black — "  He  slurred  the  word  just  in 
time.  The  woman's  eyes  flashed  open 
and  narrowed  again.  "Save  a  renegade 
priest,"  Simpson  concluded.  "It  is 
wrong,  is  it  not?  And  I  knew  it  was 
wrong,  though  I  live  far  away  and  came 
— was  led — here  to  you."  His  voice, 
though  it  had  not  been  loud,  left  the  room 
echoing.  "It  was  a  real  call."  He  whis- 
pered that. 

"You  are  a  Catholic?"  asked  Madame 
Picard. 

"  Yes.  Of  the  English  Catholic  church." 
He  suspected  that  the  qualifying  adjec- 
tive meant  nothing  to  her,  but  let  the 
ambiguity  rest. 

"I  was  not  sure,"  she  said  slowly, 
"though  you  told  the  boy."  Her  eyes, 
velvet-black  in  the  shadow  upcast  by  the 
lamp,  opened  slowly.  "There  has  been 
much  trouble  with  Father  Antoine,  and 
now  small  numbers  go  to  mass  or  con- 
fession." Her  voice  had  the  effect  of 
shrillness,  though  it  remained  low;  her 
hands  flew  out,  grasping  the  table-edge  at 
arms'  length  with  an  oddly  masculine  ges- 
ture. "He  deserved  that!  To  tell  his 
canaille  that  I — that  we — !  He  dared  ! 
But  now — now — we  shall  see  !" 

Her  voice  rasped  in  a  subdued  sort  of  a 
shriek;  she  sprang  up  from  her  chair,  and 
stood  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  with 
her  hands  raised  and  her  fists  clinched. 
Simpson,  puzzled,  amazed,  and  a  httle 
scared  at  last,  had  barely  time  to  notice 
the  position  before  it  dissolved.  The 
child,  frightened,  screamed  from  the  floor. 
^^Taisez-vous — taisez-vous,  mon  enfant. 
Le  temps  vientJ^ 

She  was  silent  a  long  time  after  that. 
Simpson  sat  wondering  what  she  would 
do  next,  aware  of  an  uncanny  fascination 
that  emanated  from  her.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  though  there  were  subterranean 
fires  in  the  ground  that  he  walked  on. 

"You  shall  teach  us,"  she  said  in  her 
usual  monotone.    "You  shall  teach  us — 
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preach  to  many  people.  No  house  will 
hold  them  all."  She  leaned  down  and 
caressed  the  child.  "Le  temps  vient,  mon 
petit.     Le  temps  vient  J  ^ 

Under  Simpson's  sudden  horror  quiv- 
ered an  eerie  thrill.  He  mistook  it  for  joy 
at  the  promised  fulfilment  of  his  dreams. 
He  stepped  to  his  own  doorway  and  hesi- 
tated there  with  his  hand  on  the  latch. 

"To  many  people?  Sometime,  I 
hope." 

''  Soon."  She  looked  up  from  the  child; 
there  was  a  snakiness  in  the  angle  of  her 
head  and  neck.    "Soon." 

He  opened  the  door,  slammed  it  be- 
hind him,  and  dropped  on  tense  knees 
beside  his  bed.  In  the  kitchen  the  crip- 
ple laughed — laughed  for  a  long  time. 
Simpson's  tightly  pressed  palms  could  not 
keep  the  sound  from  his  ears. 

IV 

Each  night  the  gathering  at  Vieux 
Michaud's  became  larger;  it  grew  too 
large  for  the  house,  and  presently  over- 
flowed into  the  yard  behind,  where  Mi- 
chaud  kept  his  lumber.  Generally  thirty 
or  forty  natives  collected  between  six  and 
seven  in  the  evening,  roosting  on  the  piled 
boards  or  sitting  on  the  dusty  ground  in 
little  groups,  their  cigarettes  puncturing 
the  blue  darkness  that  clung  close  to  the 
earth  under  the  young  moon.  There  were 
few  women  among  them  at  first  and  fewer 
young  men;  Simpson,  who  knew  that 
youth  ought  to  be  more  hospitable  to  new 
ideas  than  age,  thought  this  a  little  strange 
and  spoke  to  Michaud  about  it. 

"But  they  are  my  friends,  m'sieu'," 
answered  Michaud. 

The  statement  might  have  been  true  of 
the  smaller  group  that  Simpson  had  first 
encountered  at  the  carpenter's  house;  it 
was  not  true  of  the  additions  to  it,  for  he 
was  evidently  not  on  intimate  terms  with 
them.  Nor  did  he  supply  rum  for  all  of 
them;  many  brought  their  own.  That 
was  odd  also,  if  Simpson  had  only  known 
it;  the  many  cantinas  offered  attractions 
which  the  carpenter's  house  did  not. 
That  fact  occurred  to  him  at  length. 

"They  have  heard  of  you,  m'sieu' — 
and  that  you  have  something  new  to  say 
to  them.    We  Haytians  like  new  things." 

Thus,  very  quietly,  almost  as  though  it 


had  been  a  natural  growth  of  interest,  did 
Simpson's  ministry  begin.  He  stepped 
one  evening  to  the  platform  that  over- 
hung the  carpenter's  back  yard,  and  began 
to  talk.  Long  study  had  placed  the  mis- 
sionary method  at  his  utter  command,  and 
he  began  with  parables  and  simple  tales 
which  they  heard  eagerly.  Purposely,  he 
eschewed  anything  striking  or  startling 
in  this  his  first  sermon.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  sympathetic  understanding 
between  himself  and  his  audience,  and 
not  altogether  an  unsuccessful  one,  for 
his  motives  were  still  unmixed.  He  felt 
that  he  had  started  well;  when  he  was 
through  speaking  small  groups  gathered 
around  him  as  children  might  have  done, 
and  told  him  inconsequent,  wandering 
tales  of  their  own  —  tales  which  were 
rather  fables,  folklore  transplanted  from 
another  hemisphere  and  strangely  crossed 
with  Christianity.  He  was  happy;  if  it 
had  not  been  that  most  of  them  wore 
about  their  necks  the  leather  pouches  that 
were  not  scapulars  he  would  have  been 
happier  than  any  man  has  a  right  to  be. 
One  of  these  pouches,  showing  through 
the  ragged  shirt  of  an  old  man  with  thin 
lips  and  a  squint,  was  ripped  at  the  edge, 
and  the  unmistakable  sheen  of  a  snake's 
scale  glistened  in  the  seam.  Simpson 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  it. 

He  dared  to  be  more  formal  after  that, 
and  on  the  next  night  preached  from  a 
text — the  Macedonian  cry,  "Come  over 
and  help  us."  That  sermon  also  was  ef- 
fective: toward  the  end  of  it  two  or  three 
women  were  weeping  a  little,  and  the 
sight  of  their  tears  warmed  him  with  the 
sense  of  power.  In  that  warmth  certain 
of  his  prejudices  and  inhibitions  began  to 
melt  away;  the  display  of  feelings  and 
sensibilities  could  not  be  wicked  or  even 
undesirable  if  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
gospel  by  softening  the  heart.  He  began 
to  dabble  in  emotion  himself,  and  that 
was  a  dangerous  matter,  for  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  it  save  that,  if 
he  felt  strongly,  he  could  arouse  strong 
feeling  in  others.  Day  by  day  he  un- 
wittingly became  less  sure  of  the  moral 
beauty  of  restraint,  and  ardors  which  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  began  to  flame  free 
of  his  soul. 

He  wondered  now  and  then  why  Ma- 
dame Picard,  who  almost  from  the  first 
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had  been  a  constant  attendant  at  his 
meetings,  watched  him  so  closely,  so 
secretly — both  when  he  sat  with  her  and 
the  cripple  at  meals  and  at  the  carpenter's 
house,  where  he  was  never  unconscious  of 
her  eyes.  He  wondered  also  why  she 
brought  her  baby  with  her,  and  why  all 
who  came  fondled  it  so  much  and  so  re- 
spectfully. He  did  not  wonder  at  the 
deference,  almost  the  fear,  which  all  men 
showed  her — that  seemed  somehow  her 
due.  She  had  shed  her  taciturnity  and 
was  even  voluble  at  times.  But  behind 
her  volubility  lurked  always  an  inexpli- 
cable intensity  of  purpose  whose  cause 
Simpson  could  never  fathom  and  was 
afraid  to  seek  for.  It  was  there,  however 
— a  nervous  determination,  not  altogether 
alien  to  his  own,  which  he  associated  with 
religion  and  with  nothing  else  in  the 
world.  Religiosity,  he  called  it — and  he 
was  not  far  wrong. 

Soon  after  his  first  sermon,  he  began 
little  by  little  to  introduce  ritual  into  the 
meetings  at  Michaud's,  so  that  they  be- 
came decorous;  rum-drinking  was  post- 
poned till  after  the  concluding  prayer,  and 
that  in  itself  was  a  triumph.  He  began  to 
feel  the  need  of  hymns,  and,  since  he 
could  find  in  French  none  that  had  as- 
sociations for  himself,  he  set  about  trans- 
lating some  of  the  more  familiar  ones, 
mostly  those  of  a  militant  nature.  Some 
of  them,  especially  ''The  Son  of  God  goes 
forth  to  war,"  leaped  into  immediate  pop- 
ularity and  were  sung  two  or  three  times 
in  a  single  service.  He  liked  that  repeti- 
tion; he  thought  it  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  enthusiasm  which  he  aroused  more 
and  more  as  time  went  on,  and  which  he 
took  more  pains  to  arouse.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  time  that  his  feverish  eloquence 
brought  tears  and  incoherent  shoutings 
from  the  audience,  he  became  suddenly 
fearful  before  the  ecstasies  which  he  had 
touched  to  life;  he  faltered,  and  brought 
his  discourse  to  an  abrupt  end.  As  the 
crowd  slowly  quieted  and  reluctantly  be- 
gan to  drift  away  there  flashed  on  him 
with  blinding  suddenness  the  realization 
that  his  excitement  had  been  as  great  as 
their  own;  for  a  moment  he  wondered  if 
such  passion  were  godly.  Only  for  a  mo- 
ment, however;  of  course  it  was  godly,  as 
any  rapture  informed  by  religion  must 
be.    He  was  sorry  he  had  lost  courage  and 


stopped  so  soon.  These  were  an  emo- 
tional and  not  an  intellectual  people — if 
they  were  to  be  reached  at  all,  it  m^ust  be 
through  the  channels  of  their  emotions. 
Thus  far. he  thought  clearly,  and  that  was 
as  far  as  he  did  think,  for  he  was  discover- 
ing in  himself  a  capacity  for  religious  ex- 
citement that  was  only  in  part  a  reflex  of 
the  crowd's  fervor,  and  the  discovery 
quickened  and  adorned  the  memory  of 
the  few  great  moments  of  his  life.  Thus 
had  he  felt  when  he  resolved  to  take  or- 
ders; thus,  although  in  a  less  degree,  be- 
cause he  had  been  doubtful  and  afraid, 
had  he  felt  when  he  heard  the  Macedonian 
cry  from  this  West  Indian  island.  He  had 
swayed  the  crowd  also,  as  he  had  always 
believed  that  he  could  sway  crowds  if 
only  the  spirit  would  burn  in  him  brightly 
enough;  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  could 
sway  them  again,  govern  them  complete- 
ly perhaps.  That  possibility  was  cause 
for  prayerful  and  lonely  consideration,  for 
meditation  among  the  hills,  whence  he 
might  draw  strength.  He  hired  a  pony 
forthwith  and  set  out  for  a  few  days  in 
the  hinterland. 

It  was  the  most  perilous  thing  he  could 
have  done.  There  is  neither  sanctity  nor 
holy  calm  in  the  tropic  jungle,  nothing  of 
the  hallowed  quietude  that,  in  northern 
forests,  clears  the  mind  of  life's  muddle 
and  leads  the  soul  to  God.  There  lurks 
instead  a  poisonous  anodyne  in  the  heavy, 
scented  air — a  drug  that  luUs  the  spirit  to 
an  evil  repose,  counterfeiting  the  peace- 
fulness  whence  alone  high  thoughts  can 
spring.  In  the  north  nature  displays  a 
certain  restraint  even  in  her  most  flam- 
boyant moods:  the  green  fires  of  spring 
temper  their  sensuousness  in  chill  winds, 
and  autumn  is  rich  in  suggestion  not  of 
love,  but  of  gracious  age,  having  the  aloof 
beauty  of  age  and  its  true  estimates  of 
life.  The  perception  of  its  loveliness  is 
impersonal  and  leaves  the  line  between 
the  aesthetic  and  the  sensuous  clearly 
marked.  Beneath  a  straighter  sun,  the 
line  is  blurred  and  sometimes  vanishes: 
no  orchid-musk,  no  azure  and  distant  hill, 
no  tinted  bay  but  accosts  the  senses,  con- 
fusing one  with  another,  mingling  all  the 
emotions  in  a  single  cup,  persuading  man 
that  he  knows  good  from  evil  as  little  as 
though  he  lived  still  in  Eden.  From  such 
stealthy  influences  the  man  of  rigid  con- 
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victions  is  often  in  more  danger  than  the 
man  of  no  convictions  at  all,  for  rigid  con- 
victions rather  often  indicate  inexperience 
and  imperfect  observation;  experience, 
therefore  —  especially  emotional  experi- 
ence— sometimes  warps  them  into  strange 
and  hideous  shapes. 

Simpson  did  not  find  in  the  bush  the 
enlightenment  that  he  had  hoped  for.  He 
did,  however,  anaesthetize  his  mind  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  found  it.  Return- 
ing, he  approached  Port  au  Prince  by  a 
route  new,  to  him."  A  well-beaten  trail 
aroused  his  curiosity,  and  he  followed  it 
into  a  grove  of  ceiba  and  mahogany.  It 
was  clear  under  foot,  as  no  tropic  grove 
uncared  for  by  man  can  be  clear;  in  the 
middle  of  it  lay  the  ashes  of  a  great  fire, 
and  three  minaca-palm  huts  in  good  re- 
pair huddled  almost  invisible  under  the 
vast  trees.  The. ground,  bare  of  grass, 
was  trodden  hard,  as  though  a  multitude 
had  stamped  it -down— danced  it  down, 
perhaps— and  kept  it  bare  by  frequent  use. 

"What  a  place  for  a  camp-meeting !'- 
thought  Simpson  as  he  turned  to  leave  it. 
*' God's  cathedral  aisles,  and  roofed  by 
God's  blue  sky."  ,  ,.    .  - 

His  pony  shied  and  whirled  around;  a 
long  snake — a  fer-de-lance — flowed  across 
the  path.  _      .''    ;  ; 

'  The  desire  to  hold  his  services,  in  the 
grove  remained  in  his  mind;  ,  the ; only 
reason  he  did  not  transfer  them, there  at 
once  was  that  he  was  not  yet  quite  sure 
of  his  people.  They  came  eagerly  to  hear 
him,  they  reflected  his  enthusiasm  at  his 
behest,  they  wept  and  praised^ God,  Yet, 
underneath  all  fu's  hopes  and  all  his  pride 
in  what  he  had  .done  ran  a. cold  current  of 
doubt,  an  undefined. and  indefinable  fear 
of  something  deyilish  and  malign  that 
might  thwart  him  in  the  end.  ; 

He  thrust  it  resolutely  out  of  his  mind. 

V 

"I  HAVE  told  your  people — your  ca- 
naille,^  said  Father  Antoine,  "  that  I  shall 
excommunicate  them  all." 

The  priest  had  been  graver  than  his 
wont — more  dignified,  less  volcanic,  as 
though  he  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  au- 
thority, having  none  of  it  himself. 

''They  are  better  out  of  your  church 
than  in  it,"  Simpson  answered. 


Father  Antoine  trembled  a  little ;  it  was 
the  first  sign  he  had  given  that  his  violent 
personality  was  still  alive  under  the  per- 
plexing new  power  that  had  covered  it. 

''You  are  determined?"  Simpson  nod- 
ded with  compressed  lips.  "Their  dam- 
nation be  on  your  head,  then." 

The  priest  stood  aside.  Simpson 
squeezed  by  him  on  the  narrow  sidewalk ; 
as  he  did  so,  Antoine  drew  aside  the  skirts 
of  his  cassock. 

From  the  beginning  Simpson  had 
preached  more  of  hell  than  of  heaven;  he 
could  not  help  doing  so,  for  he  held  eternal 
punishment  to  be  more  imminent  than 
eternal  joy,  and  thought  it  a  finer  thing 
to  scare  people  into  heaven  than  to  at- 
tract them  thither.  He  took  an  inverted 
pleasure  also  in  dwelling  on  the  tortures 
of  the  damned,  and  had  combed  the  minor 
prophets  and  Revelation  for  threatening 
texts  to  hurl  at  his  congregation.  Such 
devil-worship,  furthermore,  gave  him 
greater  opportunity  for  oratory,  greater 
immediate  results  also;  he  had  used  it 
sometimes  against  his  better  judgment, 
and  was  not  so  far  gone  that  he  did  not 
sometimes  tremble  at  the  possible  con- 
sequences, of  its  use.  His  encounter  with 
the  priest,  however,  had  driven  all  doubts 
from  his  mind,  and  that  evening  he  did 
>vhat  he  had  never  done  before^ — he  open- 
ly attacked  the  Roman  church. 
<  "What  has  it  done  for  you?  "  he  shout- 
ed, and  his  voice  rang  in  the  rafters  of  the 
warehouse  where  a  hundred  or  so  negroes 
had  gathered  to  hear  him.  "What  has 
it  done  for  you?  You  cultivate  your 
ground,  and  its  tithes  take  the  food  from 
the  mouths  of  your  children.  Does  the 
priest  tell  you  of  salvation,  which  is  with- 
out money  and  without  price,  for  all — for 
all^for  all?  .  Does  he  live  among  you  as 
I  do?  Does  he  minister  to  your  bodies? 
Or  your  souls?" 

There  was  a  stir  at  the  door,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  congregation  turned  from  the 
platform. 

'  "Father  Antoine !"  shrieked  a  voice. 
It  was  Madame  Picard's;  Simpson  could 
see  her  in  the  gloom  at  the  far  end  of  the 
hall  and  could  see  the  child  astride  of  her 
hip.    "  Father  Antoine  !    He  is  here!" 

In  response  to  the  whip  of  her  voice 
there  was  a  roar  like  the  roar  of  a  train 
in  a  tunnel.     It  died  away;    the  crowd 
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eddied  back  upon  the  platform.  Father 
Antoine — he  was  robed,  and  there  were 
two  acolytes  with  him,  one  with  a  bell 
and  the  other  with  a  candle^began  to 
read  in  a  voice  as  thundering  as  Simpson's 


own. 

■    '  \  Excommunicabo- 


The  Latin  rolled  on,  sonorous,  menac- 
ing. It  ceased;  the  candle-flame  snuffed 
out,  the  bell  tinkled,  there  was  the  flash  of 
a  cope  in  the  doorway,  and  the  priest  was 
gone. 

"He  has  excommunicated  you  1"  Simp- 
son shouted,  almost  shrieked.  "Thank 
God  for  that,  my  people!" 

They  faced  him  again;  ecstatic,  beside 
himself,  he  flung  at  them  incoherent 
words.  But  the  Latin,  mysterious  as 
magic,  fateful  as  a  charm,  had  frightened 
them,  and  they  did  not  yield  to  Simpson 
immediately.  Perhaps  they  would  not 
have  yielded  to  him  at  all  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Madame  Picard. 

From  her  corner  rose  an  eerie  chant  in 
broken  minors;  it  swelled  louder,  and 
down  the  lane  her  people  made  for  her  she 
came  dancing.  Her  turban  was  off,  her 
dress  torn  open  to  the  breasts;  she  held 
the  child  horizontally  and  above  her  in 
both  hands.  Her  body  swayed  rhyth- 
mically, but  she  just  did  not  take  up  the 
swing  of  the  votive  African  dance  that  is 
as  old  as  Africa.  Up  to  the  foot  of  the 
platform  she  wavered,  and  there  the 
cripple  joined  her,  laughing  as  always. 
Together  they  shuffled  first  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left,  their  feet  marking  the 
earth  floor  in  prints  that  overlapped  like 
scales.  She  laid  the  baby  on  the  platform, 
sinking  slowly  to  her  knees  as  she  did  so; 
as  though  at  a  signal,  the  wordless  chant 
rumbled  upward  from  the  entire  building, 
rolled  over  the  platform  like  a  wave,  en- 
gulfing the  white  man  in  its  flood. 

"  Symbolism  !  Sacrifice  ! "  Simpson 
yelled.    "She  offers  all  to  God  !" 

He  bent  and  raised  the  child  at  arm's 
length  above  his  head.  Instantly  the 
chanting  ceased. 

"  To  the  grove ! "  screamed  ihemamaloi. 
She  leaped  to  the  platform,  almost  from 
her  knees  it  seemed,  and  snatched  the 
child.     "To  the  grove!" 

The  crowd  took  up  the  cry;  it  swelled 
till  Simpson's  ears  ached  under  the  im- 
pact of  it. 

Vol.  LXIX.— 40 


"To  the  grove!" 

Doubt  assailed  him  as  his  mind — a 
white  man's  mind — rebelled. 

"This  is  wrong," — he  said  dully; 
"wrong." 

Madame  Picard 's  fingers  gripped  his 
arm.  Except  for  the  spasms  of  the  talons 
which  were  her  fingers,  she  seemed  calm. 

"No,  m'sieu',"  she  said.  "You  have 
them  now.  Atonement — atonement, 
m'sieu'.  You  have  many  times  spoken 
of  atonement.  But  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  cannot  see.  They  are 
behind  you — you  cannot  leave  them 
now." 

"But— the  child?" 

"The  child  shall  show  them — a  child 
shall  lead  them,  m'sieu'.  They  must  see 
a  theatre  of  atonement — then  they  will  be- 
lieve.   Come." 

Protesting,  he  was  swept  into  the  crowd 
and  forward — forward  to  the  van  of  it, 
into  the  Grand  Rue.  Always  the  thun- 
derous rumble  of  the  mob  continued; 
high  shrieks  flickered  like  lightning  above 
it;  the  name  of  Christ  dinned  into  his 
ears  from  foul  throats.  On  one  side  of 
him  the  cripple  appeared;  on  the  other 
strode  the  mamaloi — the  child,  screaming 
with  fear,  on  her  hip.  A  hymn-tune 
stirred  under  the  tumult — rose  above  it. 

"  Le  fils  de  Dieu  se  va  t'en  guerre 
Son  drapeau  rouge  comme  sang." 

Wild  quavers  adorned  the  tune  ob- 
scenely; the  mob  marched  to  it,  falling 
into  step.  Torches  came,  flaming  high  at 
the  edges  of  the  crowd,  flaming  wan  and 
lurid  on  hundreds  of  black  faces. 

"  II  va  pour  gagner  sa  couronne 
Qui  est-ce  que  suit  dans  son  train?  " 

"A  crusade !"  Simpson  suddenly  shout- 
ed.   "It  is  a  crusade!" 

Yells  answered  him.  Somewhere  a 
drum  began,  reverberating  as  though  un- 
fixed in  space,  now  before  them,  now  be- 
hind, now,  it  seemed,  in  the  air.  The 
sound  was  maddening.  A  swaying  be- 
gan in  the  crowd  that  took  on  cadence, 
became  a  dance.  Simpson,  his  brain 
drugged,  his  senses  perfervid,  marched 
on  in  exultation.  These  were  his  people 
at  last. 

The  drum  thundered  more  loudly,  be- 
came unbearable.    They  were  clear  of  the 
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town  and  in  the  bush  at  last;   huge  fires  ''La  chevrel"  he  yelled.     "La  chevre 

gleamed  through  the  trees,  and  the  mob  sans  cornes!" 

spilled  into  the  grove.     The  cripple  and  The  drums  rolled  in  menacing  crescen- 

the  mamaloi  were  beside  him  still.  do,   the  fire  licked  higher.     All  sounds 

In  the  grove,  with  the  drums — more'  melted  into  one. 

than  one  of  them  now — palpitating  un-  "La  chevre  sans  cornes!" 

ceasingly,    the    dancing   became   wilder.  The  mamaloi  tore  the  child  from  her 

more  savage.    In  the  light  of  the  fire,  the  neck  and  held  it  high  by  one  leg.    Simp- 

mamaloi  swayed,  holding  the  screaming  son,  seeing  clearly  as  men  do  before  they 

child,  and  close  to  the  flames  crouched  the  die,  flung  himself  toward  her. 

cripple.    The  hymn  had  given  place  to  the  The  cripple's  knife,  thrust  from  below, 

forrnless  chant,  through  which  the  minors  went  home  between  his  ribs  just  as  the 

quivered  like  the  wails  of  lost  souls.  mamaloi^ s  blade  crossed  the  throat  of  the 

The  scales  fell  from  Simpson's  eyes,  sacrifice. 
He  rose  to  his  full  height  and  stretched 

out  his  arm,  demanding  silence;    there  "So   I   signed    the  death-certificate," 

was  some  vague  hope  in  him  that  even  Witherbee  concluded.     "  'Death  at  the 

now  he  might  guide  them.    His  only  an-  hands  of  persons  unknown.' " 

swer  was  a  louder  yell  than  ever.  "And  they'll  call  him  a  martyr,"  said 

It  took  form.    Vieux  Michaud  sprang  Bunsen. 

from  the  circle  into  the  full  firelight,  feet  "Who  knows?"  the  consul  responded 

stamping,  eyes  glaring.  gravely.    "Perhaps  he  was  one." 


IN    IRISH    RAIN  . 

By  Martha  Haskell   Clark 

The  great  world  stretched  its  arms  to  me  and  held  me  to  its  breast, 
They  say  I've  song-birds  in  my  throat,  and  give  me  of  their  best; 
But  sure,  not  all  their  gold  can  buy,  can  take  me  back  again 
To  little  Mag  o'  Monagan's  a-singing  in  the  rain. 

The  silver-slanting  Irish  rain,  all  warm  and  sweet  that  fills 
The  little  brackened  lowland  pools,  and  drifts  across  the  hills; 
That  turns  the  hill-grass  cool  and  wet  to  dusty  childish  feet, 
And  hangs  above  the  valley-roofs,  filmed  blue  with  burning  peat. 

And  oh  the  kindly  neighbor-folk  that  called  the  young  ones  in, 
Down  fragrant  yellow- tapered  paths  that  thread  the  prickly  whin; 
The  hot,  sweet  smell  of  oaten-cake,  the  kettle  purring  soft. 
The  dear-remembered  Irish  speech — they  call  to  me  how  oft ! 

They  mind  me  just  a  slip  o'  girl  in  tattered  kirtle  blue. 
But  oh  they  loved  me  for  myself,  and  not  for  what  I  do ! 
And  never  one  but  had  a  joy  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
With  little  Mag  o'  Monagan's  a-laughing  down  the  way. 

There's  fifty  roofs  to  shelter  me  where  one  was  set  before, 
But  make  me  free  of  that  again — I'll  not  be  wanting  more. 
But  sure  I  know  not  tears  nor  gold  can  turn  the  years  again 
To  little  Mag  o'  Monagan's  a-singing  in  the  rain. 
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By  Richard  F.  Cleveland 


^jHE  fortunes  of  international 
enterprise  have  brought 
England  and  America  into 
a  vis-a-vis  relationship 
which  demands  a  far  deeper 
and  more  active  under- 
standing than  was  ever  required  for  the 
vague  friendliness  of  pre-war  days.  Hith- 
erto we  have  made  shift  to  be  pleasant  on 
informal  occasion,  and  to  talk  the  high 
words  of  officialdom  when  we  have  en- 
countered each  other  via  the  Washington- 
Dover  Street  route;  but  now  the  choice  is 
no  longer  with  either  one  of  us,  for  we 
have  been  through  too  much  of  soul- 
welding  struggle  to  permit  the  sharpest  re- 
action to  sever  the  combination.  It  is 
accordingly  opportune  that  we  examine 
our  national  store-houses,  and  observe 
what  materials  exist  for  a  conscious  effort 
to  'build  soundly,  not  only  for  passive 
toleration,  but  for  constructive  co-opera- 
tion in  the  years  ahead.  We  need  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  for  on  the 
surface  there  are  infinite  petty  misconcep- 
tions which  tax  the  patience  if  given  at- 
tention. 

If  generalization  were  possible,  it  would 
be  strictly  true  that  the  original  rift  in 
the  Anglo-American  alUance  comes  from 
class  differentiation.  And  this  comes 
nearer  to  a  universal  application  than  is 
at  first  apparent.  In  England  a  man  is 
born  into  one  of  three  general  social  cate- 
gories, he  is  a  laborer,  a  middle-class 
social  mediocrity,  or  a  gentleman.  He 
may  improve  his  position  inside  his  own 
class,  but  barring  the  intervention  of  the 
ballot,  or  other  fickle  manifestation  Of 
fate,  ambition  is  a  stranger  to  him,  and 
he  must  settle  down  to  the  drab  proposi- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  millions  of  inert 
Britons,  loyal  subjects  to  his  gracious 
majesty,  morally  orthodox,  universally 
uninteresting.  In  America  on  the  other 
hand,  we  resent  the  merest  impHcation 
that  an  American  as  such,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  may  not  rise  to  the  com- 
manding top  of  whatever  endeavor  he 
has  chosen.    Our  national  ideal  expressed 


in  three  words  would  be,  I  take  it,  im- 
provement of  position,  and  does  not  alto- 
gether cease  with  those  in  highest  seats. 
Our  pride  thrives  on  the  multitude  of  men 
in  public  life,  in  business,  and  in  the  pro- 
fessions who  have  said  to  the  trials  that 
beset  them,  "I'll  get  you,"  and  have 
forthwith  proceeded  to  "get"  them.  We 
likewise  repudiate  with  democratic  ardor 
the  proposition  that  one  can  be  born  a 
gentleman;  we  never  fail  to  act  on  the 
theory  that  only  the  man  who  so  acts 
is  entitled  to  the  respect  due  a  gentle- 
man. This  vital  difference  in  social  valua- 
tions cannot  be  overestimated;  it  ex- 
plains nearly  all  our  little  troubles  with 
the  Britisher,  and  if  rightly  regarded  is  the 
point  of  departure  for  a  mutual  increase 
of  respect.  Too  often  citizens  of  both 
nations  have  passed  rapid  judgment, 
none  too  fair  or  flattering,  because  we 
do  not  measure  up  to  each  other's  stand- 
ards. We  are  so  much  alike  that  we 
both  want  to  make  the  whole  lot  fit  into 
the  same  gauge,  and  finding  it  impossible, 
have  damned  each  other  straight  to  the 
depths  of  undesirability,  all  because  the 
rules  of  the  game  are  different,  and  neither 
would  give  in  to  the  other. 

This  matter  of  rules  is  at  the  heart  of 
English  civilization.  I  recently  heard 
English  life  likened  to  cricket,  a  game 
most  shocking  to  our  sensibilities,  but 
possessing  virtues  of  a  sort,  and  in  the 
abstract  most  admirable.  The  match 
must  proceed  in  orderly  fashion,  quite 
calmly  above  all  things,  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  days  before  completion. 
A  player's  impulse  to  smite  fiercely  at  a 
tempting  ball  is  stayed  by  the  necessity 
of  conserving  energy  for  the  hours  ahead. 
When  a  batter  is  put  out  the  game  rests 
for  several  minutes  until  the  new  batter 
can  buckle  on  his  pads  and  saunter 
casually  on  the  field — whereupon  field- 
ers again  get  on  their  feet  and  play  is  re- 
sumed. An  American  at  a  cricket  match 
is  fairly  entertained  for  a  few  hours  at  the 
novelty  of  it,  and  is  intrigued  by  the 
apathy  of  the  spectators,  but  soon  chafes 
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at  delays  and  painstaking  casualness,  and,  have  not  the  patience — for  that  it  re- 

as  soon  as  may  politely  be,  dashes  ab-  quires — to  see  the  virtues  of  our  man. 

ruptly  off  with  anguish  at  his  heart,  long-  We  expect  him  to  be  measured  by  our 

ing  to  scream  aloud  and  do  all  manner  of  tape,  and  he  above  all  nationals  on  earth 

execution  with  bass  drums  and  variable  takes  pains  to  be  as  unpleasant  as  pos- 

fanfare.     But  when  it  came  to  walking  sible  under  examination.     When  we  cease 

into  destruction  behind  a  slow  creeping  to  look  for  a  Britisher  to  act  as  we  do, 

barrage,  cricket  and  other  crisis-worship-  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  the 

ping  sports  served  the  British  army  from  estabhshed  reign  of  good  feeling.     When 

Tommy  to  Marshal,  as  well,  I  fancy,  by  the  same  token  our  friends  across  the 

as  sport  served  any  other  troops  to  be  Atlantic  shall  honor  us  by  appreciating 

observed  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  con-  how  universal  are  our  talents,  and  how 

tinent.  free  our  sympathies  and  interests  to  go 

Rules,  moreover,  are  the  heart  of  the  wherever  they  are  called  by  the  exigency 
social  antics  of  England.  If  you  are  one  of  the  moment,  then  they  will  know  that 
of  us,  and  if  you  have  been  presented  in  there  are  some  "nice  Amerfcans.''  In 
due  form  and  technically  correct,  we  will  going  to  work  of  a  morning,  I  like  to 
be  glad  to  do  our  unreserved  utmost  to  speak  in  the  same  tone  to  the  newsboy, 
make  you  enjoy  yourself;  or  if  you  are  the  clerk  in  the  outer  office,  and  the  pros- 
obviously  not  one  of  us,  we  will  of  course  perous  president  in  his  sanctum;  while 
step  down  and  help  you,  as  that  is  ex-  the  Englishman  under  the  same  circum- 
pected — but  if  you  are  just  a  person,  and  stances  would  have  a  different  mode  of 
presume  to  establish  human  relation-  address  for  each  one  of  them.  With  me 
ships  with  us,  God  help  you,  we  won't,  it  is  not  lack  of  dignity  which  permits 
When  an  American  takes  that  attitude,  discussion  of  the  new  administration  with 
which  he  may  occasionally  in  a  fit  of  for-  the  newsboy,  and  it  is  not  snobbishness 
getfulness  do,  hot  words  are  sure  to  fol-  that  forbids  it  to  the  Englishman, 
low — for  we  acknowledge  no  divine  or  The  backbone  of  the  British  system  is 
natural  right  to  gentility.  On  every  side  maintained  by  the  training  the  "gentle- 
the  Briton  is  protected  by  compartments  men"  receive;  the  lower  orders  realize 
into  which  he  may  withdraw  whenever  that  their  place  is  secondary,  and  with- 
the  world  is  too  much  with  him;  but  I  out  any  rancor,  rearrange  into  a  vacuous 
venture  to  say  that  the  American  would  microcosm  the  crumbs  from  their  mas- 
be  largely  educated  to  look  into  those  re-  ters'  tables.  A  gentleman  is  a  graduate 
treats,  and  find  them  full  of  the  most  self-  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  going  up 
less  devotion  to  friends  and  family,  un-  from  a  large  public  school,  for  which  he 
impeachable  honor  in  private  and  public  is  orginally  primed  at  a  preparatory  in- 
affairs,  and  deep  culture,  intensive  cul-  stitution.  Sent  from  home  at  the  tender, 
ture,  which  our  universities  dreamt  of  inoffensive  age  of  nine  or  eleven  years  he 
but  faintly,  and  now  on  all  sides  repudi-  is  irrevocably  weaned  from  dependence 
ate.  This  same  degree  of  difference  may  on  his  parents,  and  is  gradually  formed 
otherwise  be  illustrated  by  that  familiar  into  that  indescribable  complexity  and 
household  adjunct,  the  trick  dog,  who  sees  perfection,  the  English  gentleman.  When 
exhibited  before  him  the  morsel  destined  he  leaves  Eton,  Harrow,  Wmchester,  or 
to  be  the  reward  and  goal  of  a  superior  what-not  public  school,  he  is  supposed  to 
rehearsal  of  his  repertoire.  Our  Ameri-  have  assimilated  the  written  and  un- 
can  dog  would  see  no  reason  why  he  written  rules  of  the  game;  to  wit,  the 
might  not  have  the  prize  straight  off  and  correct  air  to  assume  in  any  sort  of  draw- 
thus  an  end  to  ceremony,  while  the.Eng-  ing-room  at  tea,  the  correct  way  of  folding 
lish  animal  prides  himself  on  the  deliber-  trousers,  holding  a  cricket  bat,  speaking 
ateness  of  the  performance  of  well-learned  to  servants,  disregarding  hardship,  drink- 
capers,  and  eventually  takes  the  biscuit  ing,  meeting  strangers,  dancing — the 
with  possibly  great  inward  palpitation,  opinion  of  American  girls  to  the  contrary 
but  admirable  outward  unconcern.  notwithstanding — and  God  knows  what 

In  us  Americans  the  danger  is  that  we  all   infinitesimal   "don'ts"   and    "do's," 

see  only  the  dull  side  of  the  picture,  and  that  are  the  perplexity  and  embarrass- 
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ment  of  the  American  who  saUies  forth 
among  them  armed  only  with  natural 
courtesy  and  exuberant  good-will,  of 
which  the  exuberance  is  specifically  un- 
welcome. At  the  university  of  his  fore- 
fathers our  student  reads  himself  into  a 
large  store  of  culture,  performing  prodi- 
gies with  "greats"  and  "tripos,"  which, 
once  the  A.  B.  hood  donned,  become  a 
pleasant  memory,  the  excuse  for  much 
well-considered  conversation  over  a  com- 
fortable cup  of  tea  or  mug  of  sturdy  ale. 
Unless  he  join  the  brotherhood  of  wan- 
dering clerics,  he  is  fitted  for  nothing  else 
specific,  only  to  take  his  place  in  the  al- 
lotted niche  for  gentlemen,  a  place  he 
adorns  thereafter  with  more  grace  than 
we  see  in  one  out  of  fifty  of  our  own  col- 
lege graduates.  Of  all  the  things  he 
learns,  I  judge  humbly  that  the  greatest 
of  these  is  the  use  of  leisure.  He  makes 
of  it  a  veritable  art,  and  as  material  he 
must  set  aside  each  day  enough  leisure 
to  fashion — from  which  nothing  can  pre- 
vent him,  nor  business,  nor  battles,  nor 
any  other  creature.  Look  well  at  this 
fellow,  you  may  not  approve  of  him,  as  I 
do  not,  but  he  is  a  type  with  whom  we 
will  have  much  deaUng  in  the  future,  and 
we  must  admire  him  for  the  beautiful  in- 
stitution he  is. 

For  our  part,  we  insist  that  education 
shall,  as  far  as  it  is  pursued,  fit  us  for  a 
useful,  \dgorou5  part  in  the  nation's  ac- 
tivities. Some  false  prophets  would 
eliminate  from  our  training  any  but  voca- 
tional studies,  cr\'ing  out  in  a  loud  voice 
that  colleges  ruin  youngsters  for  busi- 
ness— that  they  must  be  taught  all  over 
again  once  graduated.  WTiile  this  is  an 
extreme  view,  we  nevertheless  know  that 
our  place  under  heaven  is  maintained  by 
our  power  within,  by  no  artificial  aris- 
tocracy to  which  we  are  attached  willy- 
nilly  by  the  fortune  of  birth.  Starting  in 
a  local  high  school,  an  American  youth 
presses  on  to  a  preparatory  school,  bound 
by  regulations  in  all  cases  less  rigid  than 
is  the  fate  of  an  Enghsh  lad.  If  he  is  in- 
deed fortunate,  and  guided  by  wise  and 
trusting  parents,  he  tastes  the  life  of  his 
country  reproduced  at  a  school  for  re- 
liance like  Exeter  or  Andover.  Thence, 
or  straight  from  high  school,  he  is  popped 
into  college,  and  follows  the  bent  of  his 
aptitude    for    four    years,    coming    out 


trained,  theoretically  at  least,  to  turn  his 
hand  to  self-supporting  occupation.  We 
must  owTi  that  education  sits  light  on 
American  youth,  and  often  does  him  no 
great  strokes  beyond  providing  lifelong 
associates  and  friends,  and  a  sense  of 
executive  responsibility  from  the  editor- 
ship of  some  campus  publication  or 
similar  weighty  enterprise.  The  major- 
ity, however,  profit  even  more  than  they 
know,  and  though  it  be  unconsciously, 
have  before  them  steadily  the  strong 
desire  to  improve  their  position  as  soon 
as  may  be. 

Catch  an  EngHshman  out  of  familiar 
circumstances,  and  heaven  help  you  if  he 
does  not  act  strangely  and  rudely  in  all 
probability;  in  some  cases  he  will  not 
act  at  all.  He  really  is  shy  with  strangers 
— surely  shyness  is  a  charitable  conclu- 
sion, for  of  all  men  who  travel,  next  to 
the  German  the  Briton  is  the  most  boor- 
ish. I  have  often  been  moved  to  a  desire 
for  \iolence  at  the  indifference  of  them 
in  all  classes  of  society.  I  have  been 
many  times  forced  almost  bodily  from  a 
judiciously  selected  seat  in  a  coach,  and 
I  know  of  ladies  who  have  stood  for  hours 
in  the  seated  presence  of  well-fed,  able- 
bodied  EngUshrnen,  w^ho  forsooth  had  paid 
for  their  seats  and  did  not  know  the  lady. 
Had  they  known  her,  no  one  could  have 
been  more  ci\il  and  soHcitous  than  they. 
Shyness  I  have  called  it,  but  I  am  mind- 
ful of  many  compatriots  less  charitable, 
and  whate^'er  it  is,  it  annoys  us.  The 
easy  informality  that  comes  second  na- 
ture to  us  on  such  occasions,  and  makes 
us  share  the  comforts  of  travel  with  any 
stranger,  is  repulsive  to  the  Briton,  bound 
fast  by  convention  and  dehydrating 
canons  of  respectability.  This  is  all  ven.' 
strange  to  us,  but  it  is  not  a  serious  cause 
for  international  dislike. 

The  peerage  and  the  court  of  His  Maj- 
esty seem  to  us  a  totally  silly  and  il- 
logical system.  We  could  not  much  love 
any  one  who  spoke  of  "my  subjects," 
how^ever  graciously.  The  spectacle  of  a 
few  hundred  affable  ladies  and  gentlemen 
consciously  dominating  the  countr\'  so- 
cially by  the  right  of  birth  alone  moves 
us  to  contempt.  It  is  too  ob\ious  that  in 
America  no  such  distinction  could  fairly 
be  made,  but  with  England  it  is  highly 
salutarv.      Distinction    carries    with    it 
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recognized  responsibilities;  the  principle  stance  understand  that  an  American 
of  noblesse  oblige  rules  England.  It  is  a  president  may  not  negotiate  a  treaty  as 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  have  us  come  to-  independent  plenipotentiary — so  that  our 
gether  on  these  things,  for  two  theories  part  of  the  Versailles  debacle  is  still  a 
so  divergent  cannot  be  reconciled.  One  mystery  to  him,  which  he  bears  rather 
may  fish  for  brook  trout  with  worms  or  politely  under  the  circumstances, 
with  a  fly,  but  not  even  a  ''city  feller"  As  individuals  the  British  are  self- 
would  want  to  put  a  worm  on  a  fly-  conscious,  we  are  naive.  Examine  what 
hook.  has  here  been  said  and  all  available  data 
Common  sense  and  tolerance  are  the  about  the  Englishman;  watch  all  his 
chief  requisites  to  a  friendly  era  between  movements,  through  them  his  thoughts, 
the  two  English-speaking  nations  such  as  and  see  if  every  act  is  not  rounded  out  by 
has  never  before  existed.  Americans  conscious,  forehanded  speculation.  It 
must  stop  trying  to  solve  the  Irish  prob-  keeps  him  from  uncertain  venture,  it 
lem.  It  is  easy  for  Irish- American  jour-  makes  him  stolid  and  legalistic;  he  has 
nals  on  this  side  to  rant  about  the  no  buoyant  response;  no  care-free  pagan 
oppression  of  Ireland,  for  the  average  exultation  or  luxurious  despair  is  pos- 
American  has  no  conception  of  the  in-  sible  to  him.  Self-consciousness  explains 
finite  intricacies  that  make  the  problem  him  to  us.  Now  look  at  us  Americans, 
well-nigh  insoluble,  granted  all  the  good-  unconventional,  ritual-smashing  band; 
will  in  the  world  toward  Ireland.  The  see  how  innocent  we  are  of  incidental 
press  is  not  very  helpful.  The  London  calculations — we  drive  ahead  with  blind- 
Times  is  the  sole  sheet  in  that  country  ers  on,  and  if  we  see  an  emotion  going  in 
which  seems  to  make  any  effort  to  give  our  direction,  we  hop  on  and  enjoy  the 
its  readers  a  clear  sight  into  American  ride.  We  are  young  and  they  are  ma- 
affairs  and  difficulties.  Other  dailies  ture,  even  their  landscape  is  minutely 
print  the  most  palpable  rot  about  mov-  detailed,  while  our  hills  and  fields  and 
ing-picture  actresses  and  spectacular  woods  are  a  blurred  impressionistic  mass 
murder  cases,  appearing  to  regard  us  — Messonier  to  the  moderns, 
more  as  a  source  of  freak  news  than  a  We  are  two  separate  and  distinct  na- 
grown-up  international  entity  in  trousers,  tionalities,  and  between  us  difference  of 
The  average  Englishman  (if  there  is  any  opinion  may  plausibly  exist,  but  there  is 
average  man  anywhere)  does  not  for  in-  no  longer  room  for  misunderstanding. 
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By  John  Drinkwater 

The  toll-gate's  gone,  but  still  stands  lone, 

In  the  dip  of  the  hill,  the  house  of  stone, 

And  over  the  roof  in  the  branching  pine 

The  great  owl  sits  in  the  white  moonshine. 

An  old  man  lives,  and  lonely,  there. 

His  windows  yet  on  the  cross-roads  stare. 

And  on  Michaelmas  night  in  all  the  years 

A  galloping  far  and  faint  he  hears.  .  .  . 

His  casement  open  wide  he  flings 

With  "Who  goes  there,"  and  a  lantern  swings.  . 

But  never  more  in  the  dim  moonbeam 

Than  a  cloak  and  a  plume  and  the  silver  gleam 

Of  passing  spurs  in  the  night  can  he  see. 

For  the  toll-gate's  gone  and  the  road  is  free. 


1  DON'T  know  whether  or  not  the  Gentle 
Reader  is  addicted  to  back  numbers  of 
magazines.  I  am.  I  like  them  because 
I  can  skip  the  timely  articles  and  consider 
only  those  of  a  more  permanent  interest. 
So  it  was  that  I  happened  the  other  day  on 
a  back  number  containing  an 
UsdessT^^^  essay  with  the  startling  sugges- 
tion that  language  is  going  out  of 
fashion.  The  writer  explained  that  by 
language  he  meant  ''the  total  body  of  ar- 
bitrary signs  employed  by  a  people  in  its 
spoken,  written,  and  printed  discourse." 
He  asserted  that  in  most  of  our  magazines 
and  newspapers  the  printed  matter  ''is  sub- 
siding into  a  sort  of  gloss  (more  or  less 
superfluous)  on  the  illustrations."  He 
called  attention  to  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  action,  gesture,  and  facial  expres- 
sion in  our  modern  theatre  with  its  picture- 
frame  stage.  And  he  triumphantly  pointed 
to  the  moving  picture,  "wherein  language 
survives  much  as  the  vermiform  appendix 
survives  in  the  human  body." 

After  defining  a  scientist  "as  a  man  who 
thinks  with  things  instead  of  words,"  and 
who  therefore  employs  signs  and  symbols 
of  his  own,  the  militant  essayist  turned  to 
the  language  of  every-day  life;  and  even 
in  this  "we  talk,  not  by  words,  but  by  the 
light  in  the  eye,  the  expression  of  the  face, 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  gestures  of  the 
hand,  yes,  the  movements  of  the  whole 
body."  And  he  ventured  to  ask  whether 
the  art  of  music  is  not  "a  protest  against 
language,  an  attempt  to  evolve  a  higher 
mode  of  expression"?  All  these  heretical 
opinions  were  brought  together  most  in- 
geniously to  buttress  the  assertion  that 
language  "is  being  abolished,"  and  that  its 
abolition  is  going  on  around  us  "with  in- 
creasing rapidity."  Pushing  this  whimsical 
contention  still  further,  the  linguistic  icono- 
clast asserted  that  "this  is  a  paradox  only 
for  prosaic  minds";  and  who  of  us  all  is 
willing  to  admit  that  his  mind  is  prosaic? 
The  paper  struck  me  as  ingenious  and. 
amusing,  but — well,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
effort  to  break  a  paradox  on  the  wheel. 
Language  is  in  no  peril,  and  music  is  not  a 
higher  mode  of  expression;  our  periodicals 


are  not  really  transforming  themselves  into 
picture-books,  and  the  drama  is  not  less 
dependent  on  language  than  it  was.  None 
the  less  the  reading  of  this  essay  suggested 
a  question:  Is  language  able  to  do  the  work 
for  which  it  has  been  developed  ?  Now  it  is 
a  fact  that  language,  written  and  spoken, 
is  more  or  less  insufficient,  and  that  this  was 
discovered  long  ago  by  artists  in  words,  who 
had  struggled  vainly  with  the  vocabulary, 
and  who  could  not  count  on  making  it  con- 
vey exactly  the  message  they  were  trying 
to  deliver.  In  one  of  Hawthorne's  "Amer- 
ican Note-Books"  he  had  a  petulant  out- 
break which  testified  to  his  own  verbal 
difficulties:  "Language — human  language 
— is,  after  all,  but  little  better  than  croak  or 
ca-ckle  of  fowls  and  other  utterances  of  brute 
nature — sometimes  not  so  adequate."  And 
Professor  Shaler,  in  his  stimulating  study 
of  "The  Individual,"  told  us  that  language 
affords  at  best  an  imperfect  means  of  com- 
munication; "for  words  are  but  signs  that 
depend  for  their  significance  on  the  inter- 
pretation that  each  out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence gives  them.  Shape  them  into  phrase 
as  we  may,  so  that  the  separate  units  help 
to  the  fuller  thought,  they  remain  inade- 
quate to  convey  more  than  a  part  of  the 
meaning  we  would  have  them  bear.  The 
more  individual  the  feeling  we  seek  to  ex- 
press, the  greater  the  difficulty  of  transmis- 
sion." But  although  language  may  not  be 
an  instrument  of  precision  even  when  used 
by  the  most  expert  of  our  literary  artists,  it 
is  now  nearer  to  this  state  of  perfection  than 
it  ever  was  in  the  past. 


C*^GUAGE  serves  three  purposes,  some- 
times   intermingled    and    sometimes 
separate.     It    serves    to   convey   in- 
formation, to  express  emotion,  and  to  clothe 
thought;   and  it  is  necessary  only  to  the 
last    of    these    three.     We   cannot    clothe 
thought  without  words;    but  we 
can  convey  information  by  signs,     Jl^'ecesSS''^^^ 
and  we  can  express  emotion  by 
sounds,  by  all  manner  of  inarticulate  ejacu- 
lation.    The  researches  of  the  anthropolo- 
gists have  made  it  fairly  certain  that  when 
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our  probably  arboreal  ancestor  let  himself 
down  from  the  family-tree  by  the  aid  of 
the  prehensile  tail  he  was  soon  to  lose,  he 
was  able  to  manifest  his  sentiments  and  to  - 
inform  his  family  about  the  few  things  they 
needed  to  be  informed  before  he  had  at- 
tained to  articulate  speech. 

The  sign-language  of  the  American  In- 
dian is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose; 
and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  language  at 
all,  since  its  signs  represent  not  the  names 
of  things,  but  the  things  themselves,  both 
objects  and  actions.  In  his  account  of  his 
voyage  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Steven- 
son recorded  the  ability  of  the  natives  of 
the  Marquesas  to  communicate  at  short 
distances  *'with  conventional  whistling"; 
and  no  doubt  these  signals  were  as  com- 
pletely sufficient  for  their  purpose  as  are 
the  tootings  of  the  steam-craft  in  New 
York  harbor  according  to  a  code  arbitrarily 
agreed  upon  as  a  means  of  avoiding  collision. 

But  because  the  tug-boat  captains  of  the 
Hudson  River,  the  naked  islanders  of  the 
South  Seas,  and  the  untutored  savages  who 
once  roamed  the  Western  wilds  could  con- 
vey information  without  the  aid  of  actual 
words,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding 
that  these  three  human  groups  are  agreed 
in  abolishing  language.  Certainly  the  tug- 
boat captain,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
is  signalling  most  emphatically,  feels  the 
need  of  speech  to  relieve  his  superheated 
feelings;  he  insists  on  using  words,  articu- 
late and  damnatory. 

These  fiery  utterances  need  not  be  ar- 
ticulate, however.  The  irate  master  of  the 
towboat  may  dance  on  the  deck  of  his 
vessel,  shaking  his  fists  and  emitting  shrieks 
of  rage,  thereby  relieving  pent-up  feelings 
even  more  emphatically  than  he  could  by 
the  aid  of  oral  objurgation.  He  can  use 
either  mode  of  expression  or  even  employ 
both  at  once.  And  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
can  talk,  even  though  they  cannot  write, 
and  therefore  have  to  make  use  of  their  in- 
genious code  of  symbols  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  convey  information  to  their 
distant  friends. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  back  num- 
ber shrewdly  remarked  that  ''the  soul  of 
intercourse  in  the  intimacies  of  life  is  much 
more  a  matter  of  motion  and  of  music  than 
it  is  of  language.  The  parents  glance  across 
the  table  at  each  other — and  suddenly  the 
daughter's    face    becomes    crimson.      The 


brother's  eye  turns  by  an  insuperable  de- 
gree— and  presto !  the  sister  passes  him  the 
salt.  The  baby's  under-lip  begins  to  go 
down,  and  like  a  flash  the  mother  has  leaped 
into  the  breach."  But  he  went  too  far 
when  he  said  that  the  soul  of  intercourse  is 
much  more  a  matter  of  motion  and  of 
music  than  it  is  of  language;  sometimes, 
no  doubt,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  motion 
and  of  music,  but  is  generally  a  matter  of 
language.  And  he  went  altogether  too  far 
when  he  implied  or  asserted  that  there  is 
any  evidence  of  increasing  disuse  of  lan- 
guage, of  an  impending  atrophy.  There  is 
nothing  novel  in  the  expression  of  emotion 
by  motion  and  music,  since  that  means  of 
expression  must  have  preceded  the  develop- 
ment of  articulate  speech. 

Yet  the  paradoxical  paper  was  a  useful 
reminder  of  a  fact  often  overlooked — that 
the  invention  of  an  improvement  does  not 
prevent  the  use  of  the  method  employed 
before  the  new  invention  had  established 
itself.  The  broad  highway  was  later  than 
the  footpath,  as  that  was  later  than  the 
blazed  trail,  and  the  railroad  is  the  latest 
of  the  four,  which  all  continue  to  exist  side 
by  side,  each  of  them  satisfactory  for  its 
special  purpose.  So  language  followed  the 
use  of  signs  and  groans  and  glances  and 
gestures;  but  it  did  not  cause  them  to  fall 
into  innocuous  desuetude.  It  was  the  su- 
perior implement,  no  doubt — and  it  served 
the  loftier  occasions  of  life.  But  glances 
and  gestures  did  not  cease  to  be  useful,  and 
they  survived  the  evolution  of  language 
and  accompanied  and  illustrated  talk  to  in- 
tensify it,  and  sometimes  even  to  make  it 
clearer. 

And  the  loftier  the  occasion  the  more  do 
we  rely  upon  language  unaccompanied  by 
the  earlier  and  more  primitive  implements, 
the  gesture  and  the  groan.  These  may  be 
more  or  less  adequate  for  the  conve5dng  of 
the  simplest  information  or  for  the  expres- 
sion of  superficial  emotion.  To  transmit 
thought  we  need  all  the  resources  of  the  vo- 
cabulary if  we  wish  to  be  completely  under- 
stood; and  when  we  are  essaying  this  feat, 
we  cannot  profit  by  any  of  the  ruder  de- 
vices which  were  sufficient  for  primitive 
man,  whose  cogitations  were  probably  as 
primitive  as  he  was  himself.  The  caveman 
did  not  woo  his  bride  with  soft  words;  he 
seized  her  and  slung  her  over  his  shoulder 
and  bore  her  away  to  his  cavern,  regardless 
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of  her  protests  in  motion  and  in  music.  But 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  they  sought  to 
persuade  and  to  convince,  relied  upon  the 
appeal  of  their  words. 


A 


CERTAIN  editor  recently  remarked 

of  a  contributor:   **She  varies  the 

monotony    of    teaching  by  writing 

articles  for  our  magazine.'*     A  fine  bit  of 

irony !     Writing  articles  for  the  magazines 

may  be  monotonous,  but  teaching  school  is 

a  three-ring  circus — you  can  never 

of  :F^ching"°"^    keep  up  with  the  whole  show. 

Superintendents  warn  teachers 
not  to  *'get  into  ruts."  I  long  for  a  chance 
to  get  into  ruts.  When  I  leaned  over  the 
desk  at  the  Alfalfa  Female  Seminary,  the 
stars  in  my  hair  were  seven;  I  taught  Latin, 
French,  physics,  geology  (which  I  had  never 
studied),  elocution,  piano,  and  penmanship. 
The  next  year  I  taught  something  else. 
Every  year  since  either  the  place  or  the 
subject  or  the  text-book  has  changed. 
Twice  a  year  now  my  pupils  change,  because 
they  are  promoted;  and  in  the  desperate 
struggle  to  get  something  out  of  my  head 
into  theirs,  my  methods  shift  like  glass  in  a 
kaleidoscope. 

Three  years  ago  in  the  "English"  high 
school,  I  fitted  boys  and  girls  for  college.  (I 
had  some  of  the  fits.)  To-day  we  are,  if  you 
please,  the  *'High  School  of  Commerce." 
The  click-click  of  typewriters  replaces  the 
drone  of  Latin  declensions,  a  bank  and  a 
museum  have  been  installed,  salesmanship 
and  advertising  do  for  Milton  and  Chaucer. 
I  am  teaching,  at  present,  commercial  arith- 
metic, with  a  key,  and  the  History  of  Our 
Own  State,  without  a  text-book.  (I  am 
writing  one  as  I  go  along.)  For  the  last 
half-year  I  have  directed  a  physical  drill  for 
the  first  three  minutes  of  each  period,  be- 
cause the  school  committee  passed  a  law 
that  we  must  have  twenty  minutes  of  exer- 
cise daily,  and  this  is  the  only  way  we  can 
get  it  in. 

Twice  a  year  a  hundred  new  personalities 
arrive  before  I  have  sized  up  the  others. 
How  do  I  know  what  the  newcomers  will 
do?  Some  flocks  of  girls  celebrate  freak- 
day  by  piling  up  their  hair  and  powdering 
it,  some  by  hanging  it  in  pigtails  down  their 
backs.  Some  boys  smoke  cigarettes  in  the 
basement  and  some  fasten  cats  to  the  roof. 


Some  let  mice  loose  in  the  schoolroom; 
some,  june-bugs;  so  that  I  must  find  out 
quickly  whether  to  tuck  my  feet  up  in  my 
chair  or  to  throw  a  dust-cloth  over  my  head. 
Some  freshman  classes  bring  lollypops  and 
expect  me  to  join  them  in  sucking;  some 
bring  the  solemnity  of  Solomon  and  are 
shocked  at  my  jokes. 

When  the  rascals  turn  from  sport  to  work 
they  still  entertain  me.  Their  very  spelling 
is  full  of  pleasant  surprises.  The  farmer 
raises  veghitibles ;  Ulysses  turned  his  boat 
and  roared  to  shore;  Balboa  waved  a  sword 
in  one  hand  and  a  banana  in  the  other  (it 
was  a  banner);  the  pilgrim  fathers  re-em- 
barked and  cursed  up  and  down  the  coast ! 

The  mistakes  in  recitation  fill  me  with 
secret  delight.  I  like  to  hear  that  the  Lady 
of  Shalott  froze  to  death,  that  the  Ancient 
Mariner  wore  the  albatross  around  his  neck 
as  a  souvenir,  that  Burns  wrote  "spiritu- 
ous" poems.  (I  don't  know  a  more  spiri-  , 
tuous  poem  than  "Willie  Brew'd  a  Peck  o' 
Maut.")  There  is  an  agreeable  shock  to 
me  in  the  statements  that  Tennyson  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  that 
Roger  Williams  went  to  school  with  Addison 
and  Thackeray.  I  am  told  that  Julius 
Caesar  was  a  Catholic,  and  I  find  in  the  text- 
book that  he  "gave  attention  to  the  masses J^ 
I  am  informed  that  "we  get  our  best  germs 
from  Egypt,"  and  I  discover,  on  page  14, 
that  they  were  "germs  of  civilization." 
When  I  "correct"  a  batch  of  compositions, 
life  for  me,  as  for  Stevenson,  is  full  of  a 
number  of  things:  When  the  heroine  smiles, 
she  shows  two  sets  of  pearly  teeth ;  John  suc- 
ceeds in  smuggling  the  fire;  women  are  now 
illegible  to  vote;  hospitables  for  all  sorts  of 
diseases  are  built.  Examinations  give  me 
many  an  "enjoyful"  hour:  An  abbess  is  the 
wife  of  an  abbot;  a  suffragette  is  a  woman 
who  is  suffering  for  the  want  to  vote; 
Achilles  and  Briseis  became  belovers;  Chap- 
man reformed  Homer;  her  "midnight  hair" 
is  "hair  not  combed." 

To  prevent  monotony,  a  teacher  should 
be  a  little  weak  in  discipline,  in  order  that 
pupils  may  develop  personality.  Make 
them  good  and  you'll  be  happy,  but  you'll 
miss  lots  of  fun.  And  they  come  out  just  as 
well  in  the  end  without  your  interference. 
Watch  this  gawky  freshman  who  cleans  his 
finger-nails  with  a  lead-pencil  and  changes 
his  collar  on  Sunday.  Within  two  years  he 
has  discovered  girls,  and  wears  necktie  and  , 
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hose  that  match,  turning  up  his  trousers  so 
the  purple  symphony  may  be  heard.  I  take 
no  credit  for  this.  When  my  worst  little 
devil  turns  angel  for  my  colleague,  I  feel  a 
chastened  interest  in  his  improvement,  but 
I  liked  him  better  before.  He  was  less 
monotonous. 

A  teacher  is  kept  humble  in  unexpected 
ways.  Benny  slouches  in,  late,  every  day, 
and  never  knows  where  the  lesson  is.  I 
hurl  sarcasm  at  him.  In  a  private  confer- 
ence I  assure  him  that  he  is  preparing  for 
a  worthless  existence.  The  next  day  he 
brings  a  Stradivarius  to  school  and  plays  to 
us  in  the  hall  like  Kreisler — plays  beautiful 
things,  of  his  own  composition,  which  have 
been  published.  We  listen  with  moist  eyes. 
He  promises  to  compose  music  for  the  songs 
of  Burns  we  are  studying,  and  soon  he  fills 
our  classroom  with  a  wild,  proud,  heart- 
broken melody  that  means  "McPherson's 
Farewell." 

Benny  is  a  genius,  but  every  pupil  can  do 
something  I  can't  do.  My  aim  in  life  is  to 
discover  what  it  is.  Daisy,  who  never  can 
answer  a  question,  teaches  dancing;  Caro- 
line, who  passes  not  one  of  my  mild  exami- 
nations, has  played  Little  Eva,  with  Uncle 
Tom,  on  the  real  stage;  Myrtle,  the  whis- 
perer, leads  our  basket-ball  team  to  victory. 
Giggling  Annette  remembers  the  dates  of 
all  the  kings  and  all  the  battles  on  one 
reading,  while  I,  for  the  tenth  time,  have 
to  peep  into  my  book  to  make  sure.  A  boy 
in  short  trousers  describes  a  toy  airship  he 
has  built,  and  I  can't  even  understand  how 
he  got  it  together.  A  slip  of  a  girl  does  the 
cooking  for  a  family  of  six. 

With  my  young  people  I  have  adventures 
in  friendship.  In  walks  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  a  Russian  fugitive,  to  join  our 
fifteen-year  olds  in  the  study  of  Macaulay. 
He  has  lost  an  arm,  but  he  makes  up  for  it 
in  mind.  He  wants  to  be  a  lawyer.  His 
stammering  eloquence,  his  conquest  of  Ma- 
caulay's  long  words,  his  brave  story  of  per- 
secution, of  bold  flight,  of  misfortunes  pa- 
tiently met  in  America  give  me  faith  in  his 
ambition. 

Sometimes  a  tragedy  stirs  me.     A  stunted 


Jewish  boy,  with  intelligent  dark  eyes, 
chooses  me  for  his  confidante.  His  father,  a 
rag-man,  his  mother  iUiterate,  to  use  his  own 
word,  have  no  sympathy  with  his  longing  to 
learn.  He  keeps  on  at  school  against  their 
wishes,  but,  to  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of 
his  support,  works  in  a  junk  shop  afternoons 
and  eats  as  little  as  may  be.  His  scanty 
food  is  salted  with  their  taunts.  If  he  can 
only  win  the  composition  medal  to  show  to 
them,  they  may  respect  him.  But  he 
misses  the  medal,  and  in  his  despair  he 
swallows  poison.  His  life  is  saved,  and  his 
parents  are  remorseful;  but  the  boy  has  lost 
his  spirit  and  leaves  school.  And  I  can't 
help. 

Emilia,  on  the  contrary,  brings  me  joy. 
When  I  ask  hopelessly  in  sophomore  Eng- 
lish if  anybody  has  ever  heard  a  skylark, 
brown  eyes  sparkle  and  a  soft  voice  answers : 
"In  Italy.  My  father  and  I  were  in  a  field 
together,  and  he  pointed  up  to  the  sky, 
where  some  birds  were  singing.  He  told  me 
to  look,  because  they  were  skylarks."  In 
the  senior  year  Emilia  finds  that  she  wants 
college,  but  she  is  not  prepared.  For  a 
while  she  is  dejected,  but  comes  eagerly  one 
day  to  ask  whether  the  college  will  accept 
Italian  instead  of  French.,  All  winter  she 
has  been  reading  Dante  in  the  original  with 
her  father.  Now  I  often  meet  Emilia  on 
College  Hill,  radiant.  -     . . 

I  am  glad  that  I  teach  in  a  public  school; 
a  private  school  might  be  monotonous.  I 
am  glad  that  I  know  the  children  of  the 
people,  for  so  I  come  nearer  to  understand- 
ing the  people  themselves.  Perhaps  Jo's 
reason  is  mine.  Jo  was  the  fastest  runner 
in  the  school  league,  a  tall,  rangy  fellow 
with  an  honest  pug-nose.  Wishing  the  class 
in  Roman  history  to  feel  the  difference  be- 
tween patrician  and  plebeian,  I  asked  Jo, 
as  it  happened,  which  he  had  rather  be. 
He  thought  a  little,  and  then,  to  my  sur- 
prise, said:  "A  plebeian."  ''Why?"  I 
asked.  He  thought  some  more,  and  smiled 
at  me.  "I  suppose  because  I  always  have 
been,"  he  said. 

He  was  right.  It  is  for  us  plebeians  that 
life  climbs  forever  up  and  on. 


Mural  decoration,  "Diana  of  the  White  Horse,"  by  Arthur  Crisp. 
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MURAL  painting  in  America,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  has  come  to  a  parting 
of  the  ways.  Our  mural  painters  of 
the  passing  generation  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  decoration  of  public  edifices 
— State-houses,  court-houses,  exposition 
buildings,  city  halls,  and  the  like — or  of 
semi-public  buildings  like  hotels  and  thea- 
tres. They  planned  their  canvases  on  a 
large  scale,  and  for  this  scale  chose  serene 
and  well-balanced  compositions,  adapted  to 
great  surfaces,  either  allegorical  in  character, 


with  cold  figures  moving  in  a  formal,  un- 
real world,  or  historical  pictures  whose 
figures  were  posed  in  realistic  backgrounds. 
This  type  of  mural  painting  will,  of  course, 
persist  (and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  persist),  but  many  of  our  younger 
architects  have,  I  fear,  tired  of  it,  and  have 
ceased  to  count  it  among  the  necessities  in 
the  decoration  of  their  buildings. 

In  its  place  there  are  now  definitely 
springing  into  existence  other  forms  of 
mural    decoration,    more    amusing,    more 
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stimulating,  more  imaginative  and  romantic 
in  character,  decorative  panels  that  are  de- 
signed to  find  place  in  our  living-rooms,  in 
our  business  buildings  and  small  assembly- 
halls — to  become,  in  short,  a  part  of  our  in- 
timate daily  life. 


rooms  decorated  with  fanciful  landscapes, 
romantic  and  appealing,  filled  with  castles 
and  quaint  old  ships,  with  ruins  and  high- 
arched  bridges,  and  all  the  varied  detail 
dear  to  Vernet  and  Zuccarelli.  And  this 
sort  of  decoration  is  particularly  in  accord 


Cunard  Building — A  section  of  the  dome  showing  the  work  in  progress,  by  Ezra  Winter. 


And  this,  I  think,  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 
We  have  heard  too  much  of  mural  painting 
spoken  of  in  hushed  whispers  and  raised  to 
a  dignity  that  has  placed  it  above  the  reach 
and  the  comprehension  of  most  people. 
When  we  think  of  the  delightful  little  Ital- 
ian villas  that  have  inspired  so  many  of  our 
best  architects  of  to-day  in  the  designing 
of  our  country  houses,  we  recall  also  the 
charming  little  painted  rooms  within  them, 


with  the  Italianate  or  Hispanic  type  of 
American  house  and  with  the  furniture  that 
goes  in  it.  I  know  that  tapestries  have  been 
used  to  gain  these  effeots  of  harmony  of 
color  and  romantic  design,  but  tapestries 
seldom  exactly  fit  the  spaces  in  which  they 
hang,  and  are,  besides,  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find.  Their  places  may 
very  well  be  taken  by  panels  designed  after 
the  tradition  of  Hubert  Robert,  whose  beau- 
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tifully  balanced  compositions  marry  so  well 
with  their  architectural  surroundings.  Such 
panels,  too,  form  admirable  overdoors  and 
overmantels  in  rooms  of  French  character. 
We  have  become  accustomed  to  pay  exor- 
bitant prices  for  old  decorative  paintings  of 


has  admirably  solved  this  sort  of  problem, 
basing  his  designs  on  motives  that  are 
reminiscent  of  beautiful  Persian  miniatures 
with  their  gilded  cloud  forms,  their  fan- 
tastic and  highly  elaborated  distances,  and 
the  quaint  personages  with  which  they  are 


Cunard  Building — One  of  the  pendentives  of  the  dome,  by  Ezra  Winter. 


this  description,  and  yet  I  am  sure  that, 
with  a  little  encouragement,  our  painters 
could  produce  modern  compositions  of  equal 
charm  and  even  better  suited  to  rooms  of 
to-day  and  to  the  spaces  in  them  that  they 
are  to  occupy. 

Several  rooms  that  I  recall  have  been 
embellished  with  paintings  of  this  character. 
Barry  Faulkner,  in  a  room  that  he  painted 
for  the  E.  O.  Holter  house  at  Mount  Kisco, 


peopled.  This  is  frankly  a  painted  room, 
all  the  spaces  between  and  around  its  doors 
and  windows  being  decorated.  Jules  Gue- 
rin,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  room  that  he  has 
painted  for  Mr.  Philip  Goodwin,  has  used 
a  series  of  formal  panels  on  which  to  depict, 
in  his  well-known  style  and  coloring,  eight 
or  ten  views  of  the  chateaux  of  France. 
Barry  Faulkner  is  now  painting  two  decora- 
tive  maps — one  of  Bermuda  and   one  of 


Long  Island — for  a  lady  who 
loves  both  these  spots,  and  who 
may  thus  sit  in  her  room  and 
follow  in  imagination  the  routes 
th^t  she  is  fond  of. 

Allen  Cox  has  just  returned 
from  Rome  with  a  highly 
trained  technical  equipment 
and  with  an  inordinate  love  for 
the  baroque,  a  new  note  for  us 
to  consider.  Throwing  aside 
the  influences  of  the  austere 
school  of  Giotto  that  inspired 
Puvis  and  the  more  saccharine 
qualities  of  Perugino  that  had 
influenced  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors at  the  American  Acad- 
emy, he  has  flagrantly  adopted 
a  style  inspired  by  the  full 
pagan  exuberances  of  the  Car- 
racci  and  of  Tiepolo,  a  style,  by 
the  way,  that  may  be  made  to  fit  into  the 
rich  schemes  of  some  of  our  more  ornate 
American  homes. 

There  is  another  group  of  our  younger 
painters  who  are  turning  their  attention  to 
decorations  intended  for  more  practical  uses. 
These  men  believe  that  the  attractiveness 
of  our  shops  and  banks  can  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  means  of  pictures,  and  their  point 
of  view  has  met  with  very  real  success. 

Arthur  Covey,  for  example,  has  painted 
a  series  of  decorative  panels  for  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  depart- 
ment stores — panels  that  depict  the  various 
activities  connected  with  its  trade:  the 
weaving  of  rugs  in  the  Orient,  the  making 
of  its  silks  and  woollens,  the  ships  that 
transport  its  merchandise  across  the  seas, 
and  a  variety  of  other  subjects.  Blond 
and  delicate  as  they  are,  these  panels  har- 
monize perfectly  with  the  travertine  walls 
on  which  they  are  placed.  Mr.  Covey  is  at 
present  working  on  a  larger  group  of  paint- 
ings, much  more  brilliant  in  color,  for  a 
store  in  Boston,  pictures  with  figures  over 
life  size,  depicting  the  history  of  dress  in 
America,  as  well  as  on  sketches  for  a  Crip- 
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The  Tempest,  by  Barry  Faulkner. 
Decoration  in  the  house  of  E.  O.  Holter,  Esq.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


pled  Children's  Ward  in  an  Orthopedic 
Hospital — paintings  to  be  done  directly 
upon  the  wall  and  covering  its  entire  sur- 
face, depicting  animals  both  wild  and  tame 
moving  in  a  springlike  landscape,  gay  and 
light  in  color  and  naive  and  simple  in  draw- 
ing. It  may  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Covey 
is  intensely  interested  in  widening  the 
sphere  for  mural  work  and  in  creating  new 
fields  for  his  activities.  For  the  Wichita 
Public  Library  he  has  painted  a  frieze  in 
which  he  has  utilized  more  realistic  motives, 
welding  together  various  Western  types, 
such  as  farm-workers,  pioneers,  and  the 
cattlemen  of  the  prairies,  to  form  Brang- 
wynesque  compositions  that  are  rich  and 
powerful  both  in  color  and  design. 

Another  man  who  has  worked  along 
similar  lines  is  Fred  Dana  Marsh,  who  has 
made  a  specialty  of  painting  industrial 
workers:  the  man  in  the  mills,  the  brawny 
riveter  poised  in  mid-air  on  a  steel  girder, 
or  the  sweating  fireman  laboring  half-naked 
at  the  forges.  Henry  Reuterdahl  has  also 
painted  some  fine  panels  of  this  description, 
but  usually  with  ships  and  docks  as  their 
backgrounds.  ^ 
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Of  all  our  younger  mural  painters,  Arthur 
Crisp  has  probably  the  greatest  quantity  of 
work  to  his  credit.  His  earlier  efforts,  such 
as  his  panels  for  the  Belasco  Theatre  and 
his  lunettes  in  the  Playhouse,  were  painted 
in  a  pictorial  manner  that  he  afterward  for- 
sook and  for  which 
he  has  substituted  a 
flatness  of  effect, 
with  the  third  di- 
mension almost 
eliminated,  that  is 
more  in  accord  with 
the  prevailing  idea 
of  mural  painting. 
In  this  style  are  his 
charming  decora- 
tions in  the  audi- 
torium of  Greenwich 
Settlement  House, 
painted  in  gay  colors 
directly  upon  the 
plaster  walls.  In 
this  manner  also,  and 
influenced  more  or 
less  by  Persian  de- 
signs, are  the  batik 
hangings  that  he  has 
made  for  the  Hotel 
Dupont  in  Wilming- 
ton and  for  Mrs. 
Harry  Payne  Whit- 
ney. 

But  the  fine  flower 
of  Mr.  Crisp's  work 
thus  far  was  the 
beautiful  ''Diana  of 
the  White  Horse" 
that  was  to  be  ex- 
hibited last  year  at 
the  Architectural 
League,  but  which, 
unfortunately,  was 
burned,  with  a  great 

many  other  things,  in  the  fire  that  took  place 
just  before  that  exhibition  opened.  For  this 
great  panel  he  received  the  League's  Medal 
of  Honor,  a  fine  recompense  surely,  but  a 
meagre  compensation  for  all  that  he  had 
lost.  He  is  at  present  engaged  upon  six  large 
panels  for  the  Commons  Reading-Room  in 
the  new  Canadian  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Two  of  the  young  men  who  have  recently 
returned  from  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  Eugene  F.  Savage  and  Ezra  Winter, 
have  already  done  some  very  noteworthy 


Panel  in  the  Greenwich  Settlement  House, 
by  Arthur  Crisp. 


work.  The  work  of  both  is  distinguished  by 
an  elegance  of  design,  a  finish  and  a  science 
of  craftsmanship  that  bid  fair  to  make  them 
of  particular  value  to  the  development  of 
mural  painting  in  America. 

Ezra  Winter,  at  the  present  writing,  is 
busily  engaged  upon 
quite  the  largest 
commission  that,  as 
far  as  I  know,  has 
been  awarded  in  re- 
cent years  in  this 
country,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  im- 
portant that  has  ever 
been  given  by  a  com- 
mercial enterprise : 
the  dome  and  ceil- 
ings for  the  new 
Cunard  Building  in 
lower  Broadway, 
New  York.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent article  I  can  no 
more  than  hint  at 
the  scope  of  this 
great  undertaking  or 
at  the  beauty  of  its 
designs  and  orna- 
ment, all  of  which 
are  painted  a  secco 
direct  upon  the  plas- 
ter surfaces,  but  I 
can  safely  say,  from 
the  cartoons  and  the 
completed  portions 
of  the  work  that  I 
have  seen, that  these 
decorations  are 
bound  to  make  a 
deep  impression  and 
mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mural 
painting  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  a  unity  established  between 
the  architecture,  the  sculptured  ornament, 
and  the  paintings  that  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice,  for  all  of  the  work  above  the  main 
cornice  line  was  left  by  the  architect  entirely 
in  Mr.  Winter's  hands,  so  that,  as  in  the 
Stanza  of  Raphael  or  the  Borgia  Apart- 
ments, he  has  been  able  to  employ  his  own 
draftsmen,  modellers,  and  painters  to  execute 
his  frescos  and  his  moulded  and  painted 
ornament. 

And  so  I  might  mention  a  number  of 


Mural  panel,  "Fruition,''  by  Antiur  Covey. 
Wichita  City  Library. 


Other  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  in  the  ateliers 
of  Paris,  and  in  the  excellent  schools  of  our 
own  countr>'.  and  who  stand  ready  and 
eager  to  execute  commissions  in  mural 
decoration.  With  their  interest  kindled  in 
their  art  and  their  varied  influences  at 
work,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  could  enter 
upon  a  real  renaissance,  a  new  phase  of  the 
art  of  mural  painting  in  this  countn*. 

The  dark  and  windowless  Riccardi  Chapel 
was  Ughted  with  the  fancy  of  Gozzoli's 
genius  and  made  a  joy  for  future  genera- 
tions; the  corridors  of  the  Famesina  have 
ser\'ed  many  an  artist  as  models.  Xo 
room  or  hallway  is  too  mean,  no  shop  too 
prosaic,  to  be  enhanced  by  the  decorator's 
art.  For  one  success  there  may  be.  as 
there  always  have  been,  a  number  of  failures 
or  half-successes,  but  it  is  only  by  trj-ing 
themselves  out  on  large  surfaces  that  our 
younger  painters  can  develop  the  tech- 
nical assurance,  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
produce  worthy  wall-paintings.  There  has 
already  been  a  gap,  and  a  x^-ide  one,  be- 
tween the  work  that  was  done  by  the  art- 
ists of  the  passing  generation  who  were 
producing  a  decade  or  more  ago  and  their 


younger  comrades.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
guh"  will  not  be  widened,  for,  if  it  is,  our 
seriously  minded  young  men  who  might 
contribute  their  effort  to  the  growth  of 
mural  painting  in  America  will  be  forced 
into  other  more  lucrative  and  more  com- 
mercialized fields,  and  all  the  encourag- 
ing progress  made  will  have  gone  for 
naught. 

If  our  architects  would  give  the  matter 
their  serious  attention  and  help,  wherever 
and  whenever  possible,  our  painters,  as 
they  have  done  our  sculptors,  by  putting 
commissions  in  their  hands  or  influencing 
their  clients  to  do  so,  excellent  results,  I 
feel  sure,  would  follow,  and  our  painters,  I 
am  certain,  would  co-operate  by  basing 
their  remuneration  on  a  scale  that  would 
permit  a  more  general  use  of  their  work. 

With  our  genius  for  building  and  for 
creating  cities,  we  have  now  more  white 
walls  than  ever  before  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  painters  of  any  country*.  Wall-papers, 
at  best,  look  cheap;  putty-colored  walls 
are  "safe"  and  have  a  certain  charm; 
tapestries  are  becoming  ver}-  great  luxuries; 
let  our  rooms  and  our  buildings  be  enlivened 
once  more  by  the  painter's  brush. 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  7. 
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THE  INCIDENTS  OF  DEFLATION 

BY   ALEXANDER   DANA   NOYES 


ANY  one  who  undertakes  to  enumerate 
carefully  the  financial  events  and 
tendencies  of  the  past  month  or  two  will 
find  them  to  be  embodied  in  the  continu- 
ing fall  of  prices  and  the  paralysis  of  trade 
which  is  both  consequence  and 
Financial  cause  of  that  continuing  de- 
Perplexities     ,.         •      .u     •  -u-t?       r 

of  the  Day    clme;  m  the  impossibility  of 

producing  goods  at  the  pres- 
ent selling  prices  when  cost  of  production, 
including  labor,  is  kept  at  last  year's  top 
level;  in  the  difficulty  of  collecting  home 
or  foreign  debts  which  were  incurred  dur- 
ing the  period  of  inflated  prices;  in  the 
consequent  very  high  rates  maintained 
for  money  in  all  of  the  world's  great  mar- 
kets, notably  the  United  States;  yet,  as  a 
seemingly  altogether  inconsistent  phe- 
nomenon, in  an  increase  of  American 
bank  reserves  which  has  brought  our 
banking  system  as  a  whole  back  to  the 
strong  position  which  it  occupied  at  the 
ending  of  the  war.  Some  of  these  occur- 
rences have  been  familiar  in  our  previous 
periods  of  economic  reaction.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  so  unusual  in  char- 
acter as  to  create  in  the  practical  business 
mind  a  feeling  of  total  inability  to  fore- 
cast the  probable  solution  or  even  to  look 
very  far  into  the  financial  future. 

For  one  thing,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  financial  history  when  the  average 
price  of  commodities  has  fallen  so  far  in  so 
short  a  time  as  in  the  past  twelve  months 
without  any  positive  signs  of  even  tem- 
porary halt  or  recovery.  In  many  indus- 
tries the  existing  scale  of  wages  had  been 
so  definitely  fixed  by  agreement  or  ar- 
bitration that  reduction  to  conform  with 
the  altered  state  of  industry  was  possible 
only  through  presenting  to  workingmen 
the  unavoidable  alternative  of  lowering 
wages  or  shutting  down  the  mills.  Re- 
fusal of  holders  of  produce  to  sell  at  the 
current  low  prices  and  thereby  pay  their 


debts  resulted  in  still  lower  prices  for  the 
goods  thus  withheld  from  market. 

THE  great  increase  in  American  bank 
reserves  was  no  unfamiliar  incident 
of  such  a  period.  It  had,  indeed,  come 
to  be  regarded  long  before  the  war  as  a 
natural  sequence  of  events;  easily  ex- 
plainable, first  by  the  fact 
that  huge  amounts  of  foreign  Incidents 
gold  had  been  attracted  to  the  Monev 
United  States  in  the  actual  Market 
credit  crisis,  and  second  by 
the  fact  that  the  greatly  reduced  pay- 
rolls of  manufacturers  and  sales  by  mer- 
chants to  customers  had  released  im- 
mense sums  of  cash  from  hand-to-hand 
circulation,  leaving  it  to  pile  up  in  bank 
reserves.  Specie  and  legal  tenders  in  the 
vaults  of  the  New  York  banks  were  $215,- 
000,000  at  the  end  of  November,  1907, 
and  $414,000,000  in  the  following  August, 
and  nobody  was  surprised  at  such  a  re- 
sult of  the  after-panic  trade  reaction. 
Precisely  the  same  thing  had  occurred, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  in  the  twelve- 
month after  the  panics  of  1893  and  1873. 
The  same  result  has  marked  the  sequel 
to  the  recent  financial  reaction.  Our  new 
banking  system  on  the  one  hand,  and  our 
new  international  position  on  the  other, 
have  imparted  a  somewhat  different  as- 
pect to  the  movement.  The  huge  gold 
imports  after  our  older  panics  came  as  a 
rule  in  response  to  the  desperate  bid  of  an 
actual  premium  by  Wall  Street,  whereas 
the  present  importations  represent  the 
effort  of  the  outside  world  to  pay  part  of 
their  immediately  pressing  debt  to  the 
United  States.  The  legal-tender  paper 
money,  released  from  the  use  of  trade 
after  1907,  had  no  other  possible  destina- 
tion than  a  useless  increase  of  city  bank 
reserves;  whereas  now  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  flowing  back  to  the  banks  of 
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issue  are  retired  and  not  reissued,  with  episode;  in  part  of  the  other;  but  the  two 
the  result  that  total  reserve  note  circu-  causes  acting  in  combination  were  bound 
lation  actually  decreased  $497,000,000  to  create  a  situation  marked  by  financial 
between  Christmas  week  and  the  end  of  movements  whose  unprecedented  char- 
March,  a  reduction  of  nearly  15  per  cent,  acter  is  best  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Nevertheless,  gold  importations  occurred  such  simultaneous  combination  of  por- 
on  such  a  scale  that  the  gold  holdings  of  teutons  causes  was  itself  unprecedented, 
the  Federal  Reserve  rose  $200,000,000 

between  December  31   and  the  end  of  O  EACTION  merely  from  the  economic 

March,  proportion  of  cash  reserve  to  note  A\  extravagances    of    19 19    would    in- 

and  deposit  liability  rising  accordingly  evitably    have  -  been    severe;    but    the 

from  43^  per  cent  to  52^,  and  of  the  overstrain  on  credit  during  that  period 

New  York  Reserve  Bank  alone  from  38^  occurred  when  the  logical  economic  move- 

per  cent  to  56^.  ment  would  have  been  reac- 

tion  and  Hquidation.    It  will  If^^l^""^^ 

BUT  in  years  such  as  1908  and  1894  never  be  possible  to  say  just 

the  accumulation   of   idle   bank-re-  what  would  have  been  the  scope  of  reac- 

serve  money,  with  the  consequent  great  tion,  depression,  and  readjustment  if  the 

increase  in  lending  power  at  a  time  when  shrinkage  of  trade  and  decline  of  prices, 

trade  reaction  had  reduced  the  industrial  which  began  with  the  ending  of  the  war 

need  for  credit,  had  the  seem-  and  continued  only  two  or  three  months 

The               ingly  altogether  logical  result  after   191 8,  had  run  its   logical  course. 

Reaction       ^^  forcing  down  money  rates  Nevertheless,  one  conclusion  stands  forth 

and  Others   to  the  low  level  of  the  period,  indisputably  out  of   the  many  obscure 

Four  per  cent  for  loans  on  and  confused  phenomena  of  the  day,  and 
merchants'  paper,  2  and  3  per  cent  for  that  is  the  necessary  occurrence  of  a 
loans  on  negotiable  security,  and  i  to  2  period  of  acute  and  prolonged  distress, 
per  cent  for  day-to-day  loans  on  the  financial  and  industrial,  as  the  sequel  to  a 
Stock  Exchange,  were  familiar  incidents  great  war.  That  the  whole  world  and 
of  those  markets.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  the  the  United  States  as  part  of  it  have  been 
remarkable  rise  in  bank  reserves  in  the  passing  through  precisely  that  much- 
first  three  months  of  192 1,  the  Wall  Street  belated  reaction  during  the  past  twelve 
money  market  entered  April  with  mer-  months  is  now  manifest  enough,  but  so 
chants'  loans  commanding  7^  per  cent,  also  is  the  fact  that  the  experience  is  in 
secured  loans  bringing  6^  to  7^,  and  accord  with  absolutely  remorseless  eco- 
the  Federal  Reserve  rate  for  rediscount  nomic  logic.  Whoever  can  shake  himself 
held  at  7.  All  of  these  rates  were  vir-  loose  from  the  thought  that  is  nothing 
tually  the  highest  ever  reached  at  this  but  the  wish,  from  the  economic  fal- 
time  of  year.  lacies  and  financial  illusions  which,  based 
Such  a  series  of  seeming  anomalies,  on  temporary  incidents,  are  constantly 
such  departure  from  older  precedent,  and  made  to  apply  to  the  large  and  permanent 
such  failure  of  familiar  causes  to  produce  sweep  of  events,  can  understand  to-day 
the  familiar  effects,  explain  sufficiently  (as  he  may  perhaps  have  understood  in 
the  perplexity  of  the  financial  mind.  Yet  1914  or  1918)  the  wholly  inevitable  char- 
the  way  out  of  the  strange  dilemma  into  acter  of  the  great  reaction,  even  if  1919 
which  the  country  seems  to  have  plunged  had  been  a  year  similar  in  all  respects  to 
can  be  discovered  only  by  first  discover-  1920  and  1921. 

ing  the  reason  for  such  apparent  con-  Yet  it  is  never  easy  to  obtain  that 
fusion  of  economic  phenomena.  Un-  clear  insight  into  such  a  situation  until 
doubtedly  it  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  actual  events  have  forced  the  correct  con- 
period  of  depression  through  which  we  elusion  upon  unwilling  minds.  On  the 
are  passing  represents  the  reaction  not  face  of  things,  no  result  could  seem  more 
only  from  the  extravagant  markets  and  inevitable  from  four  years  of  destruction 
inflated  credit  of  1919  but  from  the  huge  of  property,  waste  of  accumulated  cap- 
inflation  of  the  war.  In  part  the  incidents  ital,  diversion  of  labor,  blockade  of  in- 
of  to-day  are  a  necessary  result  of  the  one  ternational   exchange   of   goods,    world- 

( Continued  on  page  ss,  following) 
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jT  was  not  so  very  long  ago 
— ten  years  perhaps — that 
E.  V.  Lucas,  one  of  the 
most  affectionate  and 
understanding  of  all  the 
latter-day  pilgrims  to  the 
city  of  cities,  dwelling  fondly  on  the  gay 
old  cockers  who  used  to  add  such  color, 
zest,  and  even  hazard  to  travel  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  dismissed  as  a  negligibly 
remote  nightmare  the  day  when  automo- 
biles would,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
replace  the  carriages.  There  were,  he  ad- 
mitted, such  distant  objectives  as  Bar- 
bizon,  say,'  or  Sannois,  for  which  motor 
traffic  would  be  convenient.  But,  though 
other  cities  might  rank  convenience  above 
charm,  in  Paris,  at  least,  there  would 
always  survive  those  languid  victorias 
which  the  English  novelists  like  to  call 
fiacres  and  which  the  perverse  Parisians 
persist  in  calling  sapins.  (Though  how  a 
word  of  such  funereal  connotation  ever 
became  attached,  behind  the  Academy's 
back,  to  so  festive  a  vehicle  passes  all 
comprehension.) 

Regretfully,  then,  must  Parigot  report 
that  the  past  year  has  seen  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  nearly  all  those  delightful 
survivals  of  a  lost  leisure.  Paris,  be- 
sieged, contained  enough  of  them  for  all 
impractical  purposes.  Then  there  were 
plenty  of  them  still  standing  groggingly 
about  for  the  melting  armies  of  1919  to  roll 
around  in.  But  since  then  their  number 
has  greatly  and  conspicuously  diminished. 
The  greater  hustle  and  bustle,  the 
pressing,   almost  panicky,  sense  of  lost 


time  which  has  visibly  quickened  the 
very  street  scenes  of  England  and  France 
— that  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  And  the  wholesale  demobiliza- 
tion of  motors  certainly  did.  The  poor 
old  carriages  were  crowded  out.  What 
became  of  them  all  ?  Did  they  journey  in 
lonesome  solemnity  to  Pere  Lachaise,  and 
vanish  forever  within  its  portals?  Did 
the  sapins  finally  crumble  to  dust  and  the 
horses  lie^down  and  die  in  the  streets  ?  I 
suspect  so.  Those  I  knew  were  always 
threatening  to  do  just  that,  even  in  the 
tonic  air  of  the  Champs  Ely  sees. 

But  while  the  sapins  are  almost  all 
gone,  many  of  the  cockers  linger.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have,  it  is  true,  re- 
luctantly discarded  the  costumes  which 
made  them  look  as  though  they  had  been 
cut  out  of  old  sporting  prints.  But  they 
are  still  recognizable,  sitting  bored  and 
disdainful  at  the  wheel  of  many  a  taxi, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  the  fine 
tradition  of  the  cockers  persists  in  all  the 
taxi-stands  within  the  fortifications.  The 
adventurous  spirit,  the  imaginative  driv- 
ing, the  esprit  de  corps,  manifested  always 
in  the  unflagging  hostility  which  regarded 
all  presumptive  patrons  rather  as  pre- 
sumptuous— that  remains.  Mr.  Lucas 
of  little  faith  might  have  known  that  even 
the  taxis  would  be  personal  and  pic- 
turesque in  Paris.  In  Paris,  and  in  Paris 
alone,  taxi-driving  is  already  a  mellowed 
art.    It  would  be  so. 

To  consider  the  Parisian  taxi-driver  as 
an  artist,  it  is  only  necessary  to  accept, 
without  a  strugf'3,  the  definition  of  an 
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artist  as  one  whose  chief  interest  in  his 
own  work  extends  beyond'  any  mere 
aspect  of  its  advantage,  assured  or  puta- 
tive, financial  or  otherwise,  to  himself, 
and  centres  on  the  role  of  that  work  in 
the  World.  Of  every  job  an  artist  under- 
takes, whether  it  be  writing  a  novel  or 
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planting  a  bush,  he  asks:  ''What  is  this 
for?"  rather  than  "What  will  this  bring 
me?"  By  this  standard  your  Parisian 
taxi-driver  is  indeed  an  artist,  and  it  is 
only  those  zanies  who  do  not  know  this  that 
are  forever  becoming  embroiled  with  him. 
If  you  wish  him  to  transport  you,  it  is 
well  not  to  rely  on  a  mere  display  of 
wealth,  either  in  your  own  habiliments 
or,  more  pointedly,  by  brandishing  many 
notes  of  large  denomination.  He  may  be 
in  communistic  mood  at  the  time.  Watch 
that  driver  there,  who  seems  so  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  frantic  gestures  of  an 


imposing  Senateur,  yet  who  not  only  ac- 
cepts as  his  fare  an  old  market-woman 
but  affably  and  ostentatiously  assists  her 
to  stock  his  cab  with  enough  panniers  of 
vegetables  to  make  it  take  on  for  a  time 
the  aspect  of  a  huckster's  cart. 

Also,  if  you  yourself  happen  to  be  a  fat, 
wealthy,  and  rather  offen- 
sive American  tourist,  re- 
member of  a  Frenchman 
that  his  mere  occupation 
and  contentment  with 
what  may  seem  to  you 
a  menial  task  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  is  not  a  far 
more  seasoned  and  culti- 
vated gentleman  than  you 
are.  I  recall  once  asking  a 
seedy  driver  if  he  knew, 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Trocadero,  a  street 
called  the  Rue  du  Tasse. 
"I  know  his  verse,  sir,  but 
not  his  street,''  was  the 
reply,  which  alternately 
stimulated  and  depressed 
me  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Then  keep  in  mind  that 
your  driver  may  have  been 
one  of  those  who  bore  the 
reinforcements  from  the 
threatened  city  in  the  first 
battle  of  the  Marne.  At  a 
recent  reunion  of  them,  one 
complained  gayly  that  his 
meter  had  registered  675 
francs  when  that  great  job 
was  done,  but  that  he  had 
never  been  paid — com- 
plained gayly,  mind  you. 

Above  all,  remember  he  is 
an  artist.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  he  is  not  often  a  very  bad  artist. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  Parisian  drivers  are 
execrable  chauffeurs,  moody,  abstracted, 
fitful.     They  prefer  a  breakneck  pace. 

Once  in  pre-war  days,  when  curiously 
bonneted  women  drivers  were  familiar 
sights  at  the  taxi-wheels,  I  cried  out  to 
one  in  my  dismay:  "Is  there  no  speed 
limit  in  this  mad  city?" 

"Oh,  yes,  monsieur,"  she  answered 
sweetly  over  her  shoulder,  "but  no  one 
has  ever  succeeded  in  reaching  it." 

There  is  a  legend  that  there  are  never 
any  accidents,  that  the  drivers  proceed 
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wildly  through  the  swirl  of  traffic,  grazing  went  on  serving  it  just  the  same,  but  it 

pedestrians  on  the  Place  Vendome,  taking  embarrassed  him.)   The  discussion,  which 

the   Rivoli   corner   on   one   wheel,    and  started  with  a  warm  controversy  over  this 

careening  toward  the  river,  always  com-  collision  in  particular  and  soon  progressed 

ing  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  disaster,  but  to  an  experience  meeting  on  collisions  in 

always  miraculously  escaping.    The  leg-  general,  then  passed  on  to  conversation 

end    is    baseless.      There    are    frequent  on   street-paving,   automobile  manufac- 


crashes.  If  they  are  overlooked — as  they 
certainly  are  in  every  chronicle  of  our 
time — it  is,  I  think,  because  of  the  disarm- 
ing glamour  of  human  interest  with  which 
the  drivers  succeed  in  investing  them. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  two  taxis  collide 
at  the  right-bank  end  of  the  Pont  Neuf, 
resulting  in  agitation  and  slight  injury 
to  the  occupant  of  one  of  them, 
a  stout  matron  whose  false 
front  somehow  fitted  in  well 
with  her  jetty  reticule,  her 
shiny  black  valise,  her  three 
hat-boxes,  and  her  Pekinese 
dog.  These  and  she,  all  some- 
what battered,  adjourned  with 
the  floridly  gesticulating  drivers 
to  the  nearest  terrasse  for  re- 
storatives, and  there  they  were 
soon  surrounded  by  eleven 
policemen,  most  of  them  taking 
notes  on  the  testimony.  (I 
remember  their  exact  number 
because  it  considerably  embar- 
rassed the  waiter  who  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time  in  illegally 
serving  me  cognac  and  coffee 
out   of   hours.     Of   course  he 


ture,  and  the  venality  and  incompetence 
of  government,  especially  the  present  one. 
In  this  conference,  the  warring  drivers, 
after  exhausting  the  interest  afforded  h^ 
the  spectacle  of  the  swooning  and  slightly 
bloody  lady,  joined  heartily,  and  for  as 
much  as  an  hour  forewent  their  gainful 
occupation  for  its  sake,  while  the  original 
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accident — its  causes  and  its  responsibility  simistic  mood,  and  who  is  not  really  eager 

— was  permanently  forgotten.  to  take  any  one  anywhere  anyway. 

These  policemen  were  merely  carrying  Then  the  hostility  has  been  sharpened 

on  the  tradition  that  traffic  court  should  by    the    memories    of    two    skirmishes, 

be  held  at  once  on  the  spot.    Once  when  There  was  the  strike  of  the  drivers  against 

my  taxi  was  hit  by  another  with  such  the    employing    companies,    which    led, 

violence  that  the  chance  companion  sit-  after  much  sarcasm,  to  a  doubled  tariff 

ting  on  the  driver's  seat  of  the  offending  and  was  promptly  followed  by  a  popular 

cab  was  pitched  out  into  the  Place  de  la  boycott  of  the  taxis,  so  that,  for  once  in 

Concorde,  I  was  greatly  diverted  to  see  a  way,  the  stands  were  always  full.    The 

him  melt  into  the  crowd  and  then,  when  sulky  public,  without  visible  or  audible 

court  was  held,  emerge  as  a  disinterested  propaganda,    declined    to   ride   and   for 

spectator  who  had  just  happened  to  wit-  days   persisted   in   their   heroic   refusal, 

ness  the  accident.     His  glib  and  imag-  days  long  to  be  remembered  by  those 

inatiyely  circumstantial  testimony  hand-  who  actually  saw  the  Parisian  drivers 

someiy    exonerated    both    drivers,    and,  gazing  imploringly  at  pedestrian  passers- 

though  a  natural  desire  to  have  justice  by.      This    really   happened    in    several 

on  the  offending  driver  burned  within  wy  authenticated  instances.     It  was  a  tre- 

driver's  heart,  he  was  struck  dumb  with  mendous  concession, 

admiration  for  the  style  and  ingenuity  of  If  you  would  know  my  hero  at  his  best, 

the  perjured  witness.   Oh,  yes,  all  chroni-  you  should  hear  the  jovial  Wythe  Wil- 

clers   to   the   contrary   notwithstanding,  liams  recount  his  adventures  with  him 

they    do   have    traffic    disasters    in    the  during  the  strike.    That  brief  war  emp- 

streets  of  Paris,  but  somehow  the  par-  tied  the  streets  except  for  the  few  driver- 

ticipants  manage   to  make   them  more  owned  cabs,  which  cruised  about  the  city 

amusing  and  charming  than  anything  else,  enjoying  not  merely  the  opportunity  for 

Bad  artists,  then,  they  often  are,  but  charging  famine  prices  but  also  the  in- 

artists  always.     So,  if  you  want  them  to  numerable    chances    of    spurning    unin- 

trundle  you  about  in  times  of  stress,  you  teresting  patrons.    It  was  during  such  a 

must  try  to  interest  them  in  the  purpose  conflict   and   on  a  night  of  fine  drizzle 

of  your  expedition.    Remember  that  it  is  which  made  the  streets  slippery,  and  set 

not  possible  to  make  a  machine  out  of  a  all  the  gay  river  lights   a-blinking,  that 

Frenchman  merely  by  putting  him  in  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  set  forth  after  an 

This  key  to  the  taxi-drivers  of  the  early  dinner  at  their  apartment  in  the 
boulevards  has  risen  in  value  in  a  year  Rue  Val  du  Grace,  over  by  the  observa- 
that  has  severely  strained  the  relations  toire.  Theirs  was  the  forlorn  hope  of 
between  them  and  the  general  public,  being  transported  to  the  opera,  a  bad 
Such  strain  would  be  inevitable  in  a  time  three  miles  away.  They  looked  for  a 
when  petrol  is  so  scarce,  when  essence  is  taxi,  although  the  search  for  a  magic  ear- 
as  costly  as  nectar.  Then  it  has  been  pet  seemed  just  as  feasible.  They  waved 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  disappearance  their  umbrella  at  each  of  the  few  passing 
of  all  small  silver  from  circulation,  what  vehicles,  only  to  be  ignored, 
with  the  steady  trickle  of  coins  across  the  One  lone  cab,  its  driver  swathed  in  oil- 
frontier  and  their  inevitable  concentra-  skins,  his  flag  hooded,  was  loitering  along 
tion  in  the  chausettes  of  a  distrustful  the  Boul'  Miche',  seemingly  for  the  pur- 
peasantry.  The  little  packets  of  stamps,  pose  of  irritating  whole  sidewalks  full 
done  up  in  paraffin  paper  and  marked  of  signalling  pedestrians.  One  anxious 
"ifr."  or ''2fr.,"  may  circulate  smoothly  native  leaped  on  his  running-board, 
enough  at  the  cafes  and  kiosks,  even  after  ^'How  much,"  he  asked,  ''to  the  Gare 
some  one  has  thought  to  depreciate  the  d'Orsay?"  ''A  hundred  francs,"  replied 
currency  still  further  by  extracting  the  the  driver  with  mischievous  gravity  and 
contents  of  some  of  them.  But  they  are  then  chuckled  delightedly  at  the  fellow's 
poor  things  to  brandish  before  a  driver  collapse. 

who  is  far  from  his  own  garage,  who  has  Suddenly  he  beheld  the  forlorn  Wil- 

very  little  gas  left,  who  received  no  tip  liamses,  clad  for  the  opera,  and  huddled 

from  his  last  customer,  who  is  in  pes-  pathetically  at  the  curb  under  the  family 
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umbrella.  Something  smote  him.  He 
circled  over  to  within  hailing  distance. 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?"  he  roared. 

''To  the  opera,"  they  replied  miser- 
ably. 

"To  the  opera  itself?"  They  nodded 
assent. 

"  My  God,  sir  ! "  he  cried, "  it's '  Samson ' 
to-night,  wdth  a  ballet  afterward — one  of 
those  double  bills,  very  long.  It  will 
begin  early.  Don't  you  know  you'll  be 
late?"  They  admitted  that  it  seemed 
dismally  probable. 

"Well,  well,"  he  went  on  impatiently, 
and  with  no  descent  to  barter,  though  the 
opportunity  was  rich,  "jump  in,  jump 
in !    There's  no  time  to  lose." 

Through  the  deserted  streets  they 
rocked  and  skidded,  crossed  the  river 
like  one  streak,   skirted  the  Louvre  in 


death-defying  fashion,  and  swept  along 
the  streaming  avenue,  just  as  the  clock 
there  at  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
pointed  to  7.45.  "Thank  God,"  he 
wheezed  as  they  piled  out,  "we  are  in 
time  for  the  overture." 

I  don't  know  how  much  Williams  paid 
him.  Enough,  I  hope,  to  add  appreciably 
to  the  sum  he  is  surely  saving  to  buy  up 
a  certain  morsel  of  land  in  his  own  pays, 
where  he  will  grow  his  own  haricots  verts, 
eat  them,  and  live  to  be  a  hundred  and 
two. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  negotiate 
for  a  brief  trip  along  the  boulevards.  It 
requires  no  art  to  engage  a  taxi  from  the 
Madeleine,  say,  to  the  showy  office  of  the 
Matin.  But  my  precepts  become  val- 
uable when  you  aspire  to  some  distant 
goal.    You  need  all  your  wiles  and  a  good 
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deal  of  currency,  for  instance,  to  be  taken 
to  the  Butte  de  Montmartre,  the  peak  of 
that  solitary  hill  whose  strangely  Byzan- 
tine cathedral,  opalescent  at  sundown, 
greets  from  afar  the  eyes  of  all  pilgrims 
whose  feet  are  turned  toward  Paris.  In 
the  crazy  old  houses  clustered  like  beggars 
around  its  gates  some  of  the  best  cooks  in 
France  practise  their  art.  Soufflees  of 
singular  delicacy  and  unforgetable  ra- 
gouts reward  the  wise  men  who  make  the 
ascent.  But  it  IS  a  fearful  ascent  and  the 
taxis  avoid  it,  even  when  insulted  with 
extraordinary  bribes.  Usually  a  pour- 
boire  of  exceptional  and  specified  propor- 
tions is  not  enough  to  take  you  past  the 
foot  of  the  asthmatic  funiculaire  which, 
for  a  small  consideration,  will  attend  to 
the  rest. 


That  is  why  I  was  surprised  once  when 
I  appealed  to  a  sad-eyed,  bewhiskered 
driver  to  take  me  to  the  Butte — all  the 
way  to  the  Butte,  to  the  very  edge  of 
Turtle  Square,  I  explained — and  he 
neither  fainted  nor  roared  with  laughter 
as  all  others  had  done.  He  merely  looked 
at  me  with  a  curiously  troubled  and  wist- 
ful expression  in  his  eyes. 

"Turtle  Square?"  he  repeated  ner- 
vously. 

''It's  not  so  very  far,"  I  lied  urgently. 

"Oh,"  he  replied  at  once,  "it's  not  that. 
Jump  in." 

So  away  we  rattled,  the  engine  protest- 
ing raucously  every  foot  of  the  way. 

Once  arrived  at  the  Cafe  of  the  Happy 
Mill  (the  soiled  one  opposite  the  entrance 
to  oki  St.  Pierre),  and  I  had  paid  him,  he 
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made  no  move  to  go  but  just  sat  and 
stared  and  stared.  I  felt  guiltily  that  he 
thought  of  me  as  having  tricked  him  into 
a  difficult  and  unprofitable  journey. 
''Haven't  you  ever  been  here  before?" 
I  asked  loftily  in  what  I  fondly  imagined 
were  the  accents  of  a  born  Parisian. 


for  various  reasons,  not  all  of  them  finan- 
cial, I  Hke  to  stop  there.  LeRby  Bal- 
dridge,  the  artist,  discovered  it  first.  I 
think  he  just  dropped  in  to  ask  the  pa- 
tronne  why  she  had  not  called  it  the  Com- 
mercial House,  and  installed  a  sample 
room  while  she  was  about  it,  but  during 


"Not  for  many,  many  years,"  he  re- 
plied gravely.  ''That's  why  I  hesitated 
to  come.  I  haven't  been  back  here  since 
they  dispossessed  me  from  my  little  cafe. 
It  was  the  night  the  score  of  '  Louise '  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  that  studio 
there,  around  the  corner  and  across  the 
square.  It  all  looks  just  the  same,"  he 
concluded,  and  eyed  me  appealingly  as 
if  he  hoped  that  in  some  way  I  could  show 
him  it  had  all  changed  for  the  worse. 

"Will  you  have  an  aperitif,  my 
friend?"  I  ventured,  and  so  we  sat  in 
silence  at  the  nearest  table  while  he 
drained  a  glass  to  his  bitter-sweet  memo- 
ries. Then  he  wiped  his  eyes  of  two  un- 
abashed tears,  cranked  up  his  dilapidated 
car,  waved  to  me  in  mute  farewell,  and 
drove  off  down  toward  the  boulevards, 
without  once  turning  his  head. 

But  the  driver  who  taught  me  most 
was  the  one  from  whom  I  first  learned 
the  trick  (since  practised  with  unvarying 
success)  of  being  transported  at  the  legal 
rates  to  my  hotel  on  the  Isle  de  Cite. 
That  hotel  is  called  the  City  Hotel,  and 
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the  ensuing  banter  he  became  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  place  to  move  in.  It  is 
several  hundred  years  old  and  has  only 
one  bathtub,  but,  as  I  never  knew  this 
to  be  used  by  any  other  guest,  the  illusion 
of  a  private  bath  was  almost  perfect.  I 
liked  my  old  room  there  because,  from  its 
balcony,  I  could  throw  my  cigarette-butts 
into  the  Seine,  a  thrilling  privilege,  I 
should  think,  for  any  one  with  an  atom 
of  historical  sense. 

The  hotel  stands  at  the  tip  of  that  isl- 
and which  was  the  beginning  of  Paris, 
just  where  it  bisects  the  Pont  Neuf,  so 
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that  its  windows  look  down  on  the  bridge, 
and  give  a  heartening  view  of  Henri 
Quatre  as  he  sits  astride  his  bronze  horse 
across  the  roadway. 

Among  its  other  advantages  it  may  be 
said  of  this  hotel  that  no  one  under  any 
circumstances  knows  where  it  is.  Its  ob- 
scure street-number  means  nothing  in  the 
lives  of  Parisian  chauffeurs.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  one  stormy  night — it  was  really 
one  stormy  rnorning — when  I  approached 
a  taxi  by  the  Etoile  in  an  effort  to  be  carried 
home,  I  merely  said  to  the  driver:  ''Will 
you  take  me  to  the  middle  of  the  Pont 
Neuf  ?"  I  suppose  my  inner  conviction 
that  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind  tinged 
my  voice  with  melancholy.  He  looked  at 
me  with  sudden  and  vivid  interest. 

"What,"  he  asked  in  a  sort  of  stage- 
whisper,  "would  take  you  to  such  a  place 
at  such  an  hour  ?  The  middle  of  the  Pont 
Neuf  at  two  in  the  morning  !    My  God  ! " 

Instantly  I  realized  that  he  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  island  which  the  Pont 
Neuf  crosses,  forgotten  entirely  the  few 
buildings  which  abut  upon  its  footway. 
I  could  see  that  he  pictured  me  as  poised, 
sad  but  resolute,  in  the  middle  of  the 


bridge  on  a  night  of  storm.  The  prospect 
excited  him  enormously.  He  repeated  his 
question  in  tones  even  more  sombre. 
"What  errand  takes  you  there?" 

I  choked  back  my  rising  laughter,  and  in 
accents  as  tragic  as  his  own  replied :  "That, 
my  old  one,  is  my  business.     Drive  on." 

And,  still  under  the  spell  of  this  drama, 
he  lifted  his  hands  to  high  heaven,  forgot 
all  about  any  stipulation  as  to  fare, 
waved  for  me  to  get  in,  and  drove  off  at  a 
speed  which  seemed  nicely  to  compromise 
between  the  urgency  of  his  curiosity  and 
his  instinct  for  an  appropriately  funereal 
pace.  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave,  which  I 
trust  will  be  no  watery  one  after  all,  the 
memory  of  his  startled  face  as  I  hopped 
cheerfully  out  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
and  bent  under  the  light  of  his  wet  lamp 
to  count  out  his  three  francs.  His  glance, 
as  it  took  in  the  dim  outline  of  the  hotel 
on  the  forgotten  island,  was  one  of  min- 
gled incredulity  and  indignation.  He  was 
both  chuckling  and  cursing  as  he  drove 
off  hurriedly  toward  the  right  bank — a 
bloodthirsty  fellow,  a  bit  of  a  brigand,  I 
suppose,  but  for  all  that  a  fellow  liberal, 
an  individualist,  and  an  artist. 


LONG   WOLF 


By   R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham 
INTRODUCTORY   NOTE   BY   KERMIT   ROOSEVELT 


Y  interest  in  Mr.  Cunning- 
hame Graham's  writings 
was  first  aroused  through 
reading  the  dedication  in 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson's  de- 
lightful collection  of  short 

stories,   gathered    under   the    title    "El 

Ombu."     It  runs  as  follows: 

To  My  Friend 
R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM 

{" Singularisimo  Escritor  Ingles") 

Who  has  lived  with  and  knows  (even  to  the 
marrow  as  they  would  themselves  say)  the  horse- 
men of  the  Pampas,  and  who  alone  of  European 
writers  has  rendered  something  of  the  vanishing 
color  of  that  remote  life. 


My  father  had  been  for  many  years  an 
eager  reader  of  all  that  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham  wrote,  and  I  well  remember  his 
appreciation  of  the  following  letter  which 
he  received  from  him  shortly  after  Buffalo 
Bill's  death: 

"March  27th,  191 7. 
"  Cartagena  de  Indias, 

Colombia. 
"The  Honorable, 

Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
^^  Dear  Colonel  Roosevelt  : 

"I  saw  by  chance  today  in  Harper's 
Magazine  that  a  national  monument  is 
to  iDe  raised  to  my  old  friend  Colonel 
Cody ;  that  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  statue 
of  himself  on  horseback  (I  hope  the  horse 
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will  be  old  Buckskin  Joe)  that  he  is  to  be 
looking  out  over  the  North  Platte,  and 
that  you  have  kindly  consented  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  it. 

"  When  Cody  and  I  were  both  young  I 
met  him  at  the  Horsehead  Crossing,  in  or 
about  the  year  1880,  and  subsequently  saw 
him  next  year  with  the  first  germs  of  his 
great  show  in  San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  Texas 
(God  bless  Western  Texas,  as  we  used  to 
say  in  those  days — it  is  a  thirsty  land.) 

'Xody  was  a  picturesque  character,  a 
good  fellow,  (I  hope  the  story  of  his  game 
of  poker  on  his  death  bed  is  not  apocry- 
phal,) and  a  dehghtful  figure  on  horse- 
back. How  well  I  can  see  him  on  his 
beautiful  grey  horse  in  the  show. 

"Every  American  child  should  learn  at 
school  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the 
West. 

"The  names  of  Kit  Carson,  of  General 
Custer  and  of  Colonel  Cody,  should  be  as 
household  words  to  them.  These  men  as 
truly  helped  to  form  an  empire  as  did  the 
Spanish  Conquistadores. 

"Nor  should  Sitting  Bull,  the  Short 
Wolf,  Crazy  Horses  and  Rain-in-the- 
Face  be  forgotten. 

"They  too,  were  Americans,  and 
showed  the  same  heroic  qualities  as  did 
their  conquerors. 

"I  would  not  have  Captain  Jim  of  the 
Modocs  fall  into  obUvion  either. 

"  All  of  these  men,  and  they  were  men  of 
the  clearest  grit,  as  no  one  knows  better 
than  yourself,  were  actors  in  a  tremendous 
drama,  set  in  such  surroundings  as  the 
world  never  saw  before,  or  will  see  again. 

^'Anch^  to  son  pittore,  that  is  to  say,  I 
too  knew  the  buffalo,  the  Apaches,  and 
the  other  tribes  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

"May  I  then  trouble  you  with  my 
obolus,  a  cheque  for  £20.  towards  the 
national  monument  to  Buffalo  Bill. 

"I  envy  him  his  burial  place. 

"May  the  statue  long  stand  looking 
out  over  the  North  Platte. 


"If  in  another  world  there  is  any  rid- 
ing, and  God  forbid  that  I  should  go  to 
any  Heaven  in  which  there  are  no  horses, 
I  can  not  but  think  that  there  will  be  a 
soft  swishing  as  of  the  foot  steps  of  some 
invisible  horse  heard  occasionally  on  the 
famihar  trails  over  which  the  equestrian 
statue  is  to  look. 

"Believe  me,  dear  Colonel  Roosevelt 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

R.    B.    CUNNINGHAME   GrAHAM. 

"P.  S.  I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily  on  the  force  which  you  are  rais- 
ing. It  is  like  you,  and  if  I  had  been 
bhndfolded  and  asked  who  was  raising 
such  a  force,  I  should  have  answered 
unanimously,  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

"After  eleven  months  in  the  Argentine, 
buying  horses  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment, I  am  at  present  at  Colombia  on 
a  mission  connected  with  cattle  on  the 
same  account.  "R    "R   r   r  " 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  here  was 
the  writer  that  could  make  Buffalo  Bill 
and  his  era  live  and  speak  and  act  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 
After  the  Armistice  I  made  the  sugges- 
tion, and  it  was  at  first  favorably  re- 
ceived, but  upon  thinking  it  over 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  decided  that, 
since  his  roaming  in  North  America 
and  participation  in  our  frontier  life 
had  been  largely  confined  to  our  South- 
west and  to  Mexico,  he  did  not  feel 
incUned  to  take  up  a  work  which 
would  necessarily  deal  largely  with  the 
bleak  frozen  winters  of  the  Northwest, 
to  which  he  was  a  stranger. 

Accompanying  his  final  decision,  as  a 
graceful  earnest  of  his  interest,  and 
appreciation  of  the  West,  he  sent  the 
following  sketch,  which,  instead  of  recon- 
ciling us  to  the  decision,  can  only  serve 
to  make  us  regret  it  the  more. 

Kermit  Roosevelt. 


LONG  WOLF 


In  a  lone  corner  of  a  crowded  London 
cemetery,  just  at  the  end  of  a  smoke- 
stained,  Greco-Roman  colonnade,  under 
a  poplar-tree,  nestles  a  neglected  grave. 

The  EngUsh  cHmate  has  done  its  worst 
upon  it.     Smoke,  rain,  and  then  more 


smoke,  and  still  more  rain,  the  fetid 
breath  of  milhons,  the  fumes  of  factories, 
the  reek  of  petrol  rising  from  little  Styg- 
ian pools  on  the  wood  pavements,  the 
frost,  the  sun,  the  decimating  winds  of 
spring,    have    honeycombed    the    head- 
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stone,  leaving  it  pitted  as  if  with  small- 
pox, or  an  old  piece  of  parchment  that  has 
long  moulded  in  a  chest. 

Upon  the  stone  is  cut  the  name  of  Long 
Wolf  and  an  inscription  setting  forth  he 
died  in  1892  in  Colonel  Cody's  Show. 
Years  he  had  numbered  fifty-nine.  The 
legend  says  he  was  chief — I  think  a  chief 
of  the  Ogallala,  Sioux,  if  memory  does 
not  play  me  false. 

In  high  rehef  upon  the  cross,  our  em- 
blem of  salvation,  a  wolf  is  sculptured,  the 
emblem  of  the  tutelary  beast  he  probably 
chose  for  himself  in  youth,  during  his 
medicine  fast.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
name  grew  from  some  exploit  or  some  in- 
cident in  early  life.  Most  probably  the 
long  woK  meant  more  to  him  than  did  the 
cross  that  Colonel  Cody  Has  erected  over 
his  dead  friend  and  comrade  in  the  wild 
life  they  understood  so  well.  If  the  Long 
Wolf  resents  it,  they  can  discuss  the 
matter  where  they  now  ride,  for  that  they 
ride,  perhaps  some  Bronco  Pegasus,  I 
feel  certain,  as  Heaven  would  be  no 
Heaven  to  them  if  they  were  doomed  to 
walk. 

From  whence  the  Long  Wolf  came  so 
far,  to  lay  his  bones  in  the  quiet  corner  of 
the  B  romp  ton  Cemetery  where  now  he 
sleeps,  that  is  to  me  unknown,  as  abso- 
lutely as  the  fair  field  where  the  fledged 
bird  had  flown,  was  to  the  poet.  All  that 
I  know  is  that  the  bird  was  fledged,  flew 
for  some  nine  and  fifty  years,  and  now 
rests  quietly  in  his  forgotten  grave. 

The  tombstones  stand  up,  white  in 
marble,  gray  in  granite,  and  smoke-de- 
filed when  cut  in  common  stone.  They 
stand  like  soldiers,  all  in  serried  rows. 
The  occupiers  of  the  graves  beneath 
them  sleep  on  undisturbed  by  railway 
whistle  or  motor  horn,  by  blasts  of  steam, 
by  factory  sirens,  or  the  continuous  rum- 
ble of  our  Babylon.  These  were  familiar 
sounds  to  them  in  life.  If  they  could 
wake  and  should  not  hear  them,  their 
ears  would  pine  for  what  had  filled  them 
all  their  lives.  Upon  each  stone  is  set  the 
name  and  age  and  virtues  of  its  occupant. 
A  pious  text  informs  the  world  that  a 
devoted  wife  and  mother  died  in  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion. All  charitable  folk  will  hope  her 
faith  has  been  rewarded  in  the  Empyrean 
that  she  now  inhabits,  just  as  her  virtue 


was  rewarded  here  on  earth,  for  to  be 
forty  years  a  devoted  wife  and  mother 
is  its  own  reward. 

A  little  farther  off,  a  general,  his 
battles  over,  reposes  in  his  warrior's 
cloak.  He  needs  it,  for  the  white  marble 
makes  a  chilly  couch  in  our  high  latitude. 
A  champion  sculler,  with  his  marble  boat 
and  broken  sculls,  has  gained  his  prize.  A 
pugiUst  is  cut  in  stone  in  fighting  atti- 
tude, and  farther  off  there  sleeps  a  publi- 
can. 

Men,  women,  children,  gentle  and  sim- 
ple, poets  and  statesmen,  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  soKd  merchants,  once  held  in  honor 
upon  Change,  young  girls,  wives,  hus- 
bands, mothers,  fathers,  and  representa- 
tives of  every  age  and  class  of  man,  take 
their  repose  under  the  dingy  grass.  Their 
very  multitude  surely  must  give  them 
some  protection,  and  a  sense  of  fellow- 
ship .  .  .  for  they  all  died  in  the  same 
faith,  with  common  speech  and  aspira- 
tion, in  their  own  fatherland. 

Under  the  poplar-tree,  its  leaves  just 
falling,  golden  in  the  autumn  frost,  there 
lies  a  wilding.  No  one  is  near  with  whom 
in  the  long  nights  of  rain  and  winter  he 
can  exchange  a  word. 

The  prosperous  citizens,  in  their  well- 
cared-for  tombs,  with  their  trim  beds 
above  them  often  gay  with  flowers,  even 
in  death  appear  to  look  askance  at  the 
new  Christian,  with  his  wolf  above  the 
cross.  No  one  to  place  even  a  bunch  of 
violets  on  his  grave,  although  the  pious 
hand  that  buried  him,  perhaps  in  fore- 
sight of  the  loneliness  certain  to  overtake 
the  Long  WoK,  lost  in  the  thick  ranks  of 
palefaces,  has  placed  in  two  glass  cases 
(one  of  them  is  cracked)  some  artificial 
pansies — perhaps  for  thought,  perhaps 
for  recollection — all  is  one,  for  thought 
and  recollection  fade  into  one  another 
almost  insensibly. 

On  what  forgotten  creek,  in  what  lost 
corner  of  the  Dakotas,  where  once  his 
race  lorded  it  over  buffalo  and  mustang, 
the  Long  Wolf  first  saw  light,  I  have  as 
little  knowledge  as  of  the  composition  of 
the  mysterious  thing  that  gave  him  life, 
accompanied  him  throughout  his  days, 
and  then  departed  into  the  nothingness 
from  whence  it  came. 

I  see  the  teepees  set  by  the  river's  side, 
with  the  thin  smoke  that  rises  from  the 
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Indians'  parsimonious  fire  curling  out 
through  the  poles.  The  wolfish-looking 
dogs  he  sleeping  at  the  lee  side  of  them; 
children  play  in  the  sun  the  strange  and 
quiet  games  that  Indian  children  play. 
Out  on  the  prairie  feed  the  horses  under 
guard.  Amongst  these  quiet  children 
Long  Wolf  must  have  played,  lassoed  the 
dogs,  or  shot  his  little  arrows  at  the 
birds.  From  his  youth  upward  he  must 
have  been  a  rider  patient  and  painstaking 
as  the  Indians  are  with  horses,  without 
the  dash  and  fire  that  characterizes  the 
Western  men  and  Mexicans. 

At  seventeen  or  eighteen,  when  he  had 
assumed  the  name  that  now  so  strangely 
differentiates  him  from  all  those  with 
whom  he  lies,  he  must  have  taken  part 
in  many  a  war-party.  Upon  the  trail, 
strung  out  in  a  long  line,  he  must  have 
ridden  with  the  other  braves,  silent  and 
watchful,  holding  the  horsehair  bridle 
with  the  high,  light  touch  that  every  In- 
dian has  by  nature  and  so  few  Europeans 
can  acquire.  He  must  have  suffered 
hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  all  the  dangers 
incidental  to  the  life  of  those  days  on  the 
plains  long  ere  the  railroad  crossed  them 
and  when  the  buffalo  migrated  annually, 
in  countless  thousands,  followed  by  the 
attendant  packs  of  wolves.  What  his 
adventures  were,  how  many  scalps  he 
took,  and  what  atrocities  he  saw  com- 
mitted, only  he  himself  could  tell,  and 
Indians  keep  no  diaries  except  in  mem- 
ory. 

Little  by  little,  as  the  West  was  day  by 
day  invaded  by  the  whites,  the  buffalo 
grew  scarcer  and  the  game  was  difficult 
to  kill,  he  and  the  tribe  would  find  their 
means  of  livelihood  filched  from  them 
and  their  position  insecure.  Whether  the 
chief  took  part  in  the  great  fight  upon  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  or  later  joined  the  Ghost 
Dancers  in  their  pathetic  struggle,  is  a 
sealed  book  to  all  but  him  who  brought 


the  Long  Wolf  over  in  his  company,  and 
he  has  joined  the  chief  on  the  last  trail. 

It  is  best  perhaps  we  should  know 
nothing,  for,  after  all,  what  most  concerns 
those  who  pass  by  his  grave,  rendered 
more  lonely  than  if  it  had  been  dug  out 
on  the  prairie,  by  the  crowd  of  monu- 
ments of  alien  folk  who  crowd  about  it, 
is  that  he  lies  there,  waiting  for  the  last 
war-whoop,  uncared  for  and  alone. 

Whether  his  children,  if  he  had  any, 
talk  of  his  death  in  the  strange  city, 
buried  in  fog  and  gloom,  so  vast  and 
noisy,  with  its  life  so  circumscribed  by 
customs  and  by  laws,  remains  a  problem 
never  to  be  solved.  How  and  of  what 
disease  he  died  is  long  forgotten  by  the 
men  who  pass  his  tombstone  so  unheed- 
ingly.  His  spirit  may  have  returned  to 
the  region  of  the  Red  Pipestone  Quarry, 
or  ride  in  some  wild  heaven,  where  buffalo 
are.  ever  plentiful,  grass  green,  and  water 
ever  running,  that  the  Creator  of  the  In- 
dians must  have  prepared  for  them,  as 
he  is  all- wise  and  merciful. 

It  may  be  that  it  still  haunts  hovering 
above  the  grave  under  the  poplar- tree. 
I  like  to  think  when  all  is  hushed  in  the 
fine  summer  nights,  and  even  London 
sleeps,  that  the  wolf  carved  on  the  tomb 
takes  life  upon  itself,  and  in  the  air  re- 
sounds the  melancholy  wild  cry  from 
which  the  sleeper  took  his  name. 

'Twould  be  mere  justice;  but  as  jus- 
tice is  so  scarce  on  earth,  that  it  may  well 
be  rare  even  in  heaven,  'twere  better 
ears  attuned  to  the  light  footfall  of  the 
unshod  cayuse  and  the  soft  swishing  of 
the  lodge-poles  through  the  grass  behind 
the  travois-pony  should  never  open. 

The  long-drawn  cry  would  only  break 
the  sleeper's  rest,  and  wake  him  to  a 
world  unknown  and  unfamihar,  where  he 
would  find  no  friends  except  the  sculp- 
tured wolf. 

Let  him  sleep  on. 
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DDLY  enough,  the  gold- 
bricking  profession  is  a  di- 
rect by-product  of  prog- 
ress. When  we  study  the 
history  of  civiHzation  we 
notice  that  to  each  ad- 
vancement is  attached  the  name  of  some 
one  man.  Stephenson  and  the  steam- 
engine,  Ericsson  and  the  Monitor,  Mar- 
coni and  the  wireless,  Curie  and  radium, 
Peary  and  the  North  Pole  are  examples. 
Such  a  man  as  any  of  these  knows  more 
about  his  own  specialty  than  does  any  one 
else.  Other  specialists  arise  in  the  same 
line.  They  soon  approximate  or  even 
surpass  him.  The  educated  get  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  principles  involved,  the 
illiterate  realize  that  such  a  thing  exists 
but  know  little  of  its  principles.  This 
condition  may  be  represented  graphically 
as  follows: 
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Ignorant 

Thanks  to  newspapers  and  magazines 
the  new  wisdom,  which  is  a  part  of  this 
progress,  is  in  part  gradually  absorbed. 
Much  of  it,  however,  on  account  of  pro- 
fessional ethics,  never  appears  in  such 
widely  circulated  mediums  but  remains 
hidden  from  public  view  in  technical 
journals. 


To  illustrate:  Quite  recently  we  have 
been  educated  about  pyorrhoea,  its  symp- 
toms and  its  effects  upon  our  bodies. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  knew  nothing  about 
it.  Even  its  name  was  different.  But 
gradually  dentists  and  physicians  taught 
us  how  harmful  it  is  to  health,  and  our 
minds  were  soon  saturated  with  the  name 
of  the  disease  and  its  dread  consequences. 
We  now  recognize  it  as  a  condition  to  be 
remedied,  though  the  exact  corrective 
method  is  a  mystery  to  be  solved  only  by 
the  dental  specialist.  And  we  *'just  nat- 
urally h^^te  dentists."  This  ignorance  and 
this  attitude  combine  to  make  us  fit  vic- 
tims for  the  pyorrhoea  goldbricker. 

From  this  one  typical  example  it  is 
obvious  that  the  scientifically  unen- 
lightened are  never  aware  of  their  own 
lack  of  knowledge  until  their  attention  is 
called  to  it.  Ignorance  is  the  big  gap  in 
their  defense;  the  only  sure  protection  is 
knowledge.  Since  psychology  goldbricks 
have  been  rampant  for  ages  and  are  now 
showing  the  abnormal  development  of  the 
parasite  which  fattens  unhindered  at  the 
expense  of  healthy  and  useful  life,  this 
article  is  written  to  tell  the  truth  about 
psychology,  what  it  can  do,  what  it  can- 
not do,  and  to  point  out  the  objection- 
able features  in  certain  popular  "move- 
ments" of  the  present  day. 

Psychology  is  not  alone  in  possessing 
this  parasitical  offspring.  Many  profes- 
sions have  had  to  deal  with  a  similar  situ- 
ation, sometimes  being  forced  even  to 
change  their  names  to  escape  the  odium. 
Thus,  the  ancient  astrologers  have  be- 
come astronomers,  the  alchemists  have 
transmuted  themselves  into  chemists. 
Occasionally  the  goldbrickers  have  been 
forced  out  of  the  profession,  as  is  the  case 
with  various  "quacks"  and  "shysters," 
but  too  many  professions  are  still  un- 
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healthily  burdened  with  them  for  soci-  which  was  written  one  point  or  para- 

ety's  general  good.  graph,  was  attached  to  an  ornament  or 

The   psychology   goldbrick   comprises  article  of  furniture.    The  introduction,  for 

rather  a  large  number  of  elements,  which,  instance,  would  be  placed  upon  a  statue 

due  to  a  general  lack  of  popular  taste  for  opposite  the  front  door.     The  subheads 

the  scientific  text-books  where  they  are  would  be  attached  to  various  other  arti- 

truthfully  portrayed,  have  to  date  sue-  cles  of  furniture,  and  throughout  there 

ceedeH  in  misinterpreting  the  term  "psy-  would  be  a  noticeable  relation  between 

chology,"  in  netting  the  dollars  of  thou-  the  idea  contained  in  that  part  of  the  ora- 

sands  of  guUible  men  and,  in  general,  tion  and  the  character  of  the  object  to 

returning  to  their  victims  dross  for  per-  which  it  was  attached, 

fectly  good  coin.  Another  popular  method  was  to  divide 

The  particular  movements  here  criti-  each  of  the  four  walls  of  the  room  into  the 
cised  will  include  systems  for  training  form  of  the  letter  M.  The  first  point  in 
memory  and  the  will;  systems  of  analyzing  the  speech  would  keep  the  position  of  the 
character  from  the  features,  the  head,  and  object  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  left- 
other  physical  structures,  and  rampant  hand  side  of  the  letter,  the  next  the  lower 
systems  of  so-called  "applied  psychol-  left-hand  corner,  the  third  the  apex  or 
ogy,"  which  profess  to  teach  everything  middle,  the  fourth  the  upper  right-hand 
from  curing  gall-stones  to  the  secret  of  corner,  and  the  fifth  the  lower  right-hand 
perpetual  happiness,  fame,  and  prosperity .  corner.     Since  the   orator  was  familiar 

with  the  appearance  of  his  own  house,  it 

I  was  an  easy  task  for  him  to  make  a  mental 

trip  through  his  dwelling  and,  as  he  re- 
called   the    familiar    pictures,    statues, 

The  date  of  the  first  "memory  system"  chairs,  and  couches,  the  point  which  had 
is  undoubtedly  prehistoric.  At  any  rate  been  associated  with  each  would  come 
it  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  There  automatically  to  his  mind, 
is  evidence  that  in  the  Rome  of  the  That  the  moderns  have  broken  no  rec- 
Caesars  such  systems  had  attained  a  high  ords  is  proved  by  the  story  of  one  Roman 
development.  The  probable  activities  of  who  habitually  attended  auctions  and 
some  ambitious  disciple  of  Cicero  who  was  able  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  recount 
sought  political  and  social  fame  by  a  vie-  from  memory  each  article  sold,  the  price 
tory  in  the  verbal  arena  would  be  some-  paid  for  it,  the  person  who  bought  it,  and 
what  as  follows.  Calling  his  tutor,  the  where  it  was  delivered — an  average  total 
young  patrician  would  explain  the  situa-  of  some  three  thousand  different  facts, 
tion  to  him  in  detail.  The  tutor  would  It  is  said  that  Mark  Twain  used  a 
then  seek  out  a  well-educated  Greek  similar  method.  Before  giving  an  after- 
slave.  This  Greek  slave,  with  several  dinner  speech,  he  would  suddenly  fall  si- 
satellites,  would  read  through  the  books  lent,  look  vacantly  into  space,  fingering 
of  the  master's  library,  looking  for  facts  the  different  spoons,  cups,  and  glasses 
which  had  bearing  on  the  points  at  issue,  which  were  near  him.  He  really  was  out- 
Other  slaves  would  saunter  on  the  con-  lining  his  speech  point  by  point  and  form- 
courses  of  the  city  or  through  the  by-  ing  associations  between  each  topic  and 
ways,  chatting  with  their  friends,  and  some  article  of  table  furniture, 
bring  back  with  them  the  collected  gos-  Some  memory  systems  have  been  hand- 
sip.  From  the  material  thus  obtained  the  ed  down  to  us.  Sometimes  they  have 
tutor  would  write  the  speech.  Since  con-  been  popular;  sometimes  they  have 
vention  at  this  time  forbade  the  use  of  gained  but  little  attention.  The  most 
manuscripts  and  notes,  the  difficult  part  striking  fact  is  the  slight  amount  of  im- 
of  oratory  lay  in  learning  the  speech  by  provement  which  has  been  made  in  them 
heart.  through  two  thousand  five  hundred  years. 

The  following  method  was  frequently  They  have,  to  meet  popular  demand,  been 

adopted.     The  speech  was  outlined,  di-  made  easier  and  more  interesting,  thus 

vided  up  into  heads  and  subheads,  and  following  the  conventional  tendencies  of 

literally  cut  to  pieces.     Each  bit,  upon  modern  education. 
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The  question  is,  to  say  nothing  about  valuable  opinions  and  wastes  less  time 

their  worth  as  salable  merchandise,  are  ruminating, 
they  worth  while  ?  (e)  The  greater  monetary  reward  which 

Ordinarily,    a   ''system"    means   that  comes  from  increased  efficiency,  improved 

you  must  first  undergo  laborious  work  in  judgment,     augmented     foresight,     and 

memorizing  the  system  itself,  and  then  greater  power  of  handling  others  is  by  no 

must  apply  it  to  every  detail  which  pre-  means  the  least  of  their  advertising  ap- 

sents  itself  for  learning.    The  enormous  peals.    And  justly  so. 
waste  of  time  and  energy  is  apparent,  to        (/)  The   advertisements  do  not  stop 

say  nothing  of  the  tragedy  should  one  of  here,  however,  for  they  assert  that  good 

these  artificial  integers  fail  on  some  im-  memory  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  business 

portant  occasion.  asset.     Increased  popularity  follows  im- 

Psychologically  speaking,  the  best  pos-  proved  memory,  for  good  memories  are 
sible  way  to  cultivate  a  good  memory  is  to  comparatively  rare  at  the  present  time, 
get  an  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  The  one  who  is  skilled  in  memorizing  may 
of  memory,  such  as  attention,  associa-  make  a  performing  parlor  poodle  of  him- 
tion,  retention,  etc.,  and  then  to  cultivate  self  and  be  in  great  social  demand.  Like- 
a  few  simple  good  habits.  The  contrast  wise,  remembering  names,  faces,  tastes, 
between  the  two  is  obvious — the  "gold-  preferences,  habits,  and  the  number  of 
brick"  method  is  artificial;  the  psycho-  children  in  the  family  and  their  birth- 
logical  method  is  natural.  days  will  certainly  be  an  asset  to  any 

This  does  not  necessarily  insinuate  that  social  climber  and  to  any  politician.    In- 

these  memory-training  systems  are  wholly  stances  are  given  of  men  who,  before  tak- 

bad.     Their  advertisers  emphasize,  and  ing  the  courses  advertised,  were  hesitat- 

rightly,  the  very  great  importance  of  good  ing   in   speech,   and   remembered   hours 

memory  for  business  and  social  success,  afterward  what  they  should  have  said  in 

The  trouble  is,  they  advertise  the  hardest  response  to  some  sally.     After  studying 

and  most  expensive  method  for  cultivat-  that  particular  system,  however,   anec- 

ing  it.  dotes,  facts,  jokes,  stories,  and  opinions 

Some  of  their  arguments  are  as  follows :  tripped  lightly  from  their  facile  tongues. 

(a)  There  is  not  so  much  difference  in        Now,  according  to  the  advertisements, 

the  speed  of  the  express  and  the  local  there  is  always  some  "  secret "  involved  in 

train  when  they  are  running;  the  local  such  phenomena,  the  knowledge  of  which 

takes  more  time  to  cover  the  same  dis-  results    in    a    decided    improvement    in 

tance   because  of   the  delay  during   the  memory.    Incidentally,  it  is  probably  the 

stops.     Thus,  saving  the  time  formerly  very  use  of  the  term  "  secret "  which  stim- 

lost  in  looking  up  forgotten  details  en-  ulates  the  public  thirst  into  pouring  out 

ables  one  to  do  more  in  the  course  of  a  its  dollars  to  be  quenched.     On  the  other 

day;  more  ground  can  be  covered  because  hand,  reliable  psychologists  claim  no  "se- 

there  are  fewer  halts.  cret"  or  mystical  analysis  of  the  memory 

{h)  They  correctly  emphasize  memory  problem,  and  consequently  are  passed  by 

as  essential  for  soundness  of  judgment,  in  the  rush  for  the  transforming  ''knowl- 

Judgment  means  the  weighing  and  evalu-  edge"  of  the  popular  advertisement, 
ating  of  facts  in  relation  to  each  other.        Any  act  of  memory  can  be  analyzed 

Memory  furnishes  these  data,  and  when  into  four  parts — impression  or  learning, 

essentials  are  forgotten  wrong  decisions  retention,  recall,  and  recognition.    Each 

result.  of  these  four  is  essential  for  good  mem- 

{c)  Foresight  is  another  direct  result  of  ory.     Learning  is,  technically  speaking, 

good  memory  in  that  it  is  only  anticipat-  forming  associations;  retention  is  keeping 

ing  what  is  to  come,  in  terms  of  what  has  the  association  pathways  which  have  been 

happened  in  the  past.    This  knowledge  of  formed  in  the  brain ;  recall  is  using  again 

the  past  is  again  supplied  by  memory.  the  associations  which  have  been  formed, 

{d)  Good  memory,  likewise,  enables  one  thereby  awakening  old  ideas;  recognition 

to  dominate  and  control  those  with  poor  is    locating    recalled    events    or   putting 

memories,  for  the  one  who  has  facts  and  them  into  their  proper  setting  in  our  past 

figures  on  his  tongue's  end  advances  more  experience. 
Vol.  LXIX  — 42 
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Learning  new  material  easily,  retaining 
it  adequately,  recalling  it  promptly  and 
accurately  at  the  time  needed,  and  recog- 
nizing it  instantly,  these  are  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  good  memory. 

Let  us  consider  the  psychological  as- 
pect. Man  is  a  conglomerate  of  skin, 
bone,  muscles,  sense-organs,  nerves,  and 
brain.  Whenever  he  has  experiences  it  is 
because  the  physical  energy  coming  from 
the  outside  world  affects  one  or  more  of 
his  sense-organs,  viz.,  sight,  taste,  touch. 
In  the  sense-organ  the  physical  energy  is 
changed  to  physiological  energy  and  is 
then  propagated  from  place  to  place  in 
the  nervous  system.  When  the  nerve 
current  leaves  the  sense-organ  and  goes 
through  the  sensory  nerves  it  produces  a 
conscious  result  only  when  it  reaches  the 
cerebrum,  or  the  big  brain,  where  it  is 
attended  by  the  arousal  of  an  idea  which 
represents  the  external  object.  But  even 
after  the  idea  is  aroused,  the  nerve  current 
keeps  on  going  until  it  is  forced  to  its  final 
dissipation  in  a  muscle,  where  its  energy 
is  transformed  into  a  muscular  contrac- 
tion. In  addition  to  arousing  ideas  the 
nerve  current,  however,  produces — as  is 
true  of  any  form  of  physical  energy  flow- 
ing through  a  physical  medium — changes 
or  modifications  in  the  nerve  substance 
through  which  it  passes.  These  changes 
or  modifications  are  usually  referred  to  as 
pathways.  These  pathways  in  the  ner- 
vous system  are  by  all  odds  its  most  im- 
portant features.  Their  complexities  and 
intercommunications  determine  the  ex- 
tent and  trend  of  our  memories,  our  char- 
acters; in  fact,  our  entire  mental  con- 
tours. All  our  habits,  good  or  bad,  are 
nothing  more  than  an  initial  response  to 
some  stimulus,  and  consequently  the  es- 
tablishing of  some  nervous  pathways  plus 
a  sufficient  number  of  similar  responses  to 
make  the  pathway  automatically  trav- 
ersed. 

Without  the  nervous  system  in  which 
these  pathways  can  be  formed,  without 
these  pathways,  without  the  nerve  cur- 
rent, without  the  sense-organ,  memory  is 
impossible. 

Learning,  therefore,  is  the  physical 
work  necessary  to  make  such  pathways. 
Retention,  also  a  physical  process,  is  the 
ability  of  the  nerves  to  maintain  these 
pathways,  and  is  analogous  to  the  ability 


of  cloth  or  paper  to  hold  a  crease.  If  the 
nerve  substance  is  too  soft,  the  pathways 
are  about  as  permanent  as  writing  in 
water;  or  if  the  substance  is  too  hard, 
learning  becomes  as  difficult  as  inscribing 
a  word  on  engraver's  steel.  The  most 
essential  factors  in  learning  are:  first, 
good  attention;  second,  sufficient  repeti- 
tions to  stamp  in  the  pathway. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  for  these 
neural  channels  to  become  choked  in  the 
process  of  time.  One  way  to  keep  them 
open  and  clear — to  have  serviceable 
memories — is  by  the  process  of  constant 
reviewing. 

In  one  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories 
Conan  Doyle  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
hero  a  statement  concerning  memories. 
Holmes  says  that  he  learns  only  those 
things  which  are  of  practical  value  to  him 
because  the  mind  is  like  an  attic.  It  can 
hold  only  so  much,  and  when  it  is  full, 
crowding  something  in  means,  lamenta- 
bly enough,  crowding  something  else  out. 
While  we  are  in  no  danger  of  running  out 
of  brain  room,  this  theory,  nevertheless, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  should  limit 
our  memories  to  those  things  which  are 
important  professionally,  socially,  politi- 
cally, and  religiously;  to  those  things, 
namely,  which  we  have  occasion  and  time 
frequently  to  review. 

Memorizing,  then,  is  doing  physical, 
though  usually  unconscious,  work,  mak- 
ing modifications  in  a  physical  brain. 
The  amount  of  work  one  unit  of  energy 
will  do  depends  upon  the  plasticity  of  the 
substance  in  which  it  works.  Similarly, 
the  duration  of  the  modification,  that  is, 
the  length  of  time  that  we  can  remember 
anything,  is  a  function  of  the  brain's 
plasticity.  And  in  no  way  can  we  affect 
the  plasticity  of  our  own  brains  or  those 
of  others  except  by  attempting  to  form 
and  strengthen  good  mental  habits  of 
close  attention  and  careful  analysis 
whenever  possible. 

Any  memory  system  must  depend 
upon  one  or  more  of  these  following  meth- 
ods, which  have  been  called  scientific 
or  mechanical,  and  judicious  or  ingenious. 

In  the  mechanical  or  rote  memory 
things  are  learned  by  heart  by  the  aid  of 
numerous  repetitions  of  the  material.  In 
logical  or  judicious  memory  one  learns 
ideas  instead  of  words.    This  latter  type 
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depends  upon  having  already  a  certain 
amount  of  information  about  the  topic, 
and  then  by  the  operation  of  classifica- 
tion, comparison,  systemization,  linking 
a  new  idea  into  the  scheme  which  has 
been  made  up  from  a  number  of  old  ones. 
It  follows  logically,  therefore,  that  all 
first  learning  is  rote  learning. 

The  schemes  used  in  ingenious  memory 
systems  are  many  and  varied.  A  method 
frequently  employed  is  to  list  the  words 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be 
learned,  then  find  other  words  beginning 
with  the  same  letters  which,  in  their 
proper  order,  make  a  bit  of  doggerel 
which  one  remembers  easily.  It  is  prob- 
able that  every  ^  American  child  who 
knows  anything  about  music  will  recognize 
"  Every  good  boy  does  finely  "  as  the  key 
given  him  for  identifying  the  notes  on  the 
lines  in  the  musical  staff.  And  the  ma- 
jority of  medical  students  have  learned 
*'0n  old  Olympus'  towering  top,  a  Finn 
and  German  picked  some  hops,"  to  aid 
their  recall  of  the  names  of  the  cranial 
nerves  in  the  proper  order.  Another 
instance  is  the  familiar  stanza, 

"  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November.'* 

.  On  the  scientific  side  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  make  one  unit  of  energy  do 
more  work  than  it  does  at  other  times. 
This  is  accomplished  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  physical  principle  of  inertia 
which  may  be  supposed  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  brain,  as  in  other  physical  struc- 
tures. Similarly  it  is  possible  to  use  the 
work  which  has  previously  been  done  in 
forming  associations  and  employ  it  in 
learning  something  new. 

Practically  all  of  the  memory  systems 
in  vogue  to-day  are  based  upon  the  in- 
genious associative  method,  a  scheme  in 
use  long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  If  you  wish  to  connect 
two  ideas  in  memory  so  that  one  will 
call  up  the  other  inevitably,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  work  out  a  chain  of  associations 
between  then,  AND  THEN  REMEM- 
BER THE  CHAIN ! 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
connect  the  two  nonsense  syllables  Jes 
and  Tau.  Perfectly  easy  !  I  knew  a  man 
whose  last  name  was  James,  who  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  was  called  Jess.  The  first  step 


in  the  association  was  from  Jess  to  James. 
The  next  was  from  James  to  his  height, 
six  feet  and  six  inches.  The  next  step  was 
to  another  man  of  the  same  Gothic  de- 
sign who  lived  in  Philadelphia,  a  city 
which  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Tau  chapter 
of  my  fraternity.  Perfectly  easy,  IF  I 
remember  all  the  steps  between. 

By  a  variation  of  the  same  system  the 
student  is  asked  to  work  out  in  his  mind's 
eye  a  cinema  sketch  in  which  the  words 
to  be  remembered  are  featured  in  the 
acting.  If  you  wish  to  learn  the  words 
tree,  velocipede,  brick,  robin,  potato — 
picture  to  yourself  a  boy  standing  under 
a  tree,  who  left  his  velocipede  to  throw  a 
hrick  at  a  rohin  and  hit  a  potato  instead. 
Here  it  is  certainly  apparent  that  a  few 
simple  repetitions  clearly  attended  to 
would  form  a  much  more  normal  and 
probably  more  durable  association  chain. 
And  yet  how  many  people  are  there  who 
prefer  to  spend  their  money  for  the  first 
scheme  ? 

Another  memory  aid,  as  taught  by 
some  systems,  is  a  method  of  remember- 
ing numbers  such  as  addresses,  telephone 
numbers,  and  prices.  Here  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  by  heart  a  table  like  the  following 
one,  then  translate  the  numbers  into  a 
word  containing  the  consonants  in  the 
corresponding  columns ! 

I      234567890 

t      nmr      1      shgf      bs 

d  j      k     V     p     c 

ch   c  z 

g    qu 

The  velocity  of  sound,  1,142  feet  per 
second,  can  be  remembered  by  the  two 
words  *' tight  run,"  for  the  significant 
letters,  t,  t,  r,  n,  have  the  corresponding 
values  of  i,  i,  4,  2.  Similarly,  1,054 
might  be  represented  by  the  words  "  does 
leer."  The  price  of  a  chair,  $14.98, 
might  become  '^  tree  puf ."  If  this  method 
seems  easy,  try  a  few  examples ! 

In  passing  should  be  emphasized  that 
there  is  no  one  memory,  but  just  as 
many  different  kinds  of  memory  as  there 
are  different  classes  of  objects  or  events 
that  we  try  to  recall.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  memory  for  each  sense.  Good  mem-  ^ 
ory  through  one  sense  for  a  certain  kind 
of  material  is  often  conjoined  with  a  poor 
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memory  for  facts  obtained  through  some 
other  sense.  For  example,  it  has  been 
shown  experimentally  in  the  psychologi- 
cal laboratories  that  facility  in  remem- 
bering prose  selections  which  are  read  is 
an  extremely  good  symptom  of  a  poor 
visual  memory  for  numbers,  whereas  a 
good  memory  for  nonsense  syllables  pre- 
sented audibly  will  indicate  a  good  mem- 
ory for  words  presented  visually. 

The  training  of  memory  is  quite  com- 
parable to  training  a  good  all-round  ath- 
lete so  that  he  will  excel  in  all  branches  of 
sport  at  the  same  time.  It  is  undoubtedly 
possible  to  train  one  form  of  memory  so 
that  it  will  be  much  better  than  it  was 
before.  After  this  training  one  may  take 
some  other  form  of  memory  and  train 
that  until  it  is  much  better  than  it  was 
before.  However,  it  must  be  understood 
finally  and  decisively  that  there  exists  a 
fixed  upper  limit  of  memory  beyond  which 
improvement  is  impossible. 

If  we  were  to  take  one  thousand  people 
and  test  their  memory  for  faces,  the 
result,  when  plotted,  would  show  a  cer- 
tain form  of  curve.  If  we  train  these 
people  for  three  months  to  remember 
faces  and  put  them  through  the  entire 
test,  we  would  find  in  the  plotted  curve 
that  the  points  were  higher  but  that  the 
original  curve  ran  parallel,  to  it.  There 
is,  then,  absolute  gain  but  no  relative 
gain,  a  condition  which  leaves  each  indi- 
\ddual  in  the  same  respective  position 
which  he  held  before  he  trained  his  mem- 
ory. The  advertisement,  therefore,  which 
heralds  forth  indiscriminately  to  the 
public  that  any  one  who  takes  a  certain 
course  can  develop  a  better  or  even  super- 
normal memory  fails  to  reckon  honestly 
with  innate  individual  capacity,  and  as  a 
rule  substitutes  only  a  time-consuming 
artifice  instead  of  honest  fundamentals. 


II 


TRAINING   THE   WILL 

Other  popular  systems  which  deserve 
inclusion  among  the  goldbricks  are  those 
for  training  THE  WILL.  Their  adver- 
tisements suggest  that,  because  exercise 
makes  the  arms  grow  stronger,  mental 
exercise  has  a  similar  effect  on  THE 
WILL.  They  maintain  that  after  a  brief 
''course"  we  shall  no  longer  vacillate; 


our  knowledge  will  always  control  our 
actions ;  we  shall  always  do  that  which  is 
right — in  short,  the  millennium  will  be 
here. 

In  addition  to  the  points  brought  out 
by  advertisements  of  memory  training, 
these  ''will"  advertisements  emphasize  a 
further  truth,  namely,  that  without  do- 
ing, correct  remembering  and  thinking 
are,  from  the  practical  standpoint,  useless. 

Similarly,  in  these  advertisements, 
some  "secret"  is  usually  referred  to,  the 
knowledge  of  which  will  enable  the  man 
who  has  been  a  failure  for  fifty-seven 
years  to  possess  a  successful  business  in 
fifty-seven  days.  By  the  end  of  the  third 
year  his  net  profit  will  be  anywhere  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000  a  year.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  suddenly  abandoning  the  balky 
attitude  of  years,  to  become  not  only  a 
self-starter  but  a  self-runner  as  well.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  such  testimonials  are 
carefully  selected  cases;  that  returns 
from  the  entire  100  per  cent  of  enrol- 
ments in  such  courses  would  show  lament- 
able cases  of  quitting  and  of  failure. 

The  search  for  this  "secret"  of  will- 
power will  lead  us  again  through  some  of 
the  main  highways  of  psychological  sci- 
ences. 

Many  years  ago  the  idea  of  a  separate 
entity,  a  discrete  mental  structure  known 
as  THE  WILL,  was  abandoned  by  psy- 
chologists. There  exists  no  little  manikin 
that  sits  up  in  our  brain  with  his  hand  on 
the  tiller  steering  our  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, for  the  manikin  in  turn  would 
necessitate  another  of  similar  kind  but 
of  greatly  reduced  size  to  control  the 
thoughts  in  the  head  of  the  first;  the 
second  would  demand  a  third;  the  third 
a  fourth;  and  so  forth,  ad  infinitum. 

Such  a  hierarchy  suggests  the  logic  of 
the  ancients  about  the  support  of  the 
flat  world.  It  was  supposedly  upheld  at 
the  four  corners  by  elephants,  who,  in 
turn,  stood  on  the  backs  of  turtles,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  upheld  by  eagles  flying  in 
the  air.  The  air  needed  no  support,  for  it 
was  so  light  that  it  floated  in  space. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  such  theory,  in- 
stead of  explaining  the  unknown  in 
terms  of  the  known,  leaves  the  mystery 
still  unexplained  and  introduces  many 
additional  elements  even  more  difficult 
of  understanding  than  the  original  one. 
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At  the  present  time  of  psychological 
development  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
function,  i.  e.,  on  the  doing  rather  than 
on  the  structure  which  works.  'The  struc- 
ture underlying  volition  is  the  brain. 
But  the  brain  is  not  split  up  into  rooms, 
one  given  over  to  memory,  another  to 
emotion,  another  to  will.  Whenever  we 
are  conscious  at  all,  the  greater  part  of 
the  whole  brain  is  active.  Every  single 
idea  has  a  manifold  of  associates,  or  a 
"context"  formed  by  different  networks 
of  neural  pathways  in  the  cortex. 

Will  or  willing  is  simply  that  activity 
of  mind  in  its  entirety  which  makes  for 
deliberate  and  purposeful  control  of  ideas 
and  movements.  In  fact,  "will"  is  sim- 
ply a  control  element  exercised  when  two 
opposing  sets  of  ideas  are  present  in  the 
neural  manifold. 

There  are,  then,  two  distinct  phases 
to  consider  under  will:  first,  controlling 
thoughts;  second,  controlling  actions.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  two  are  exactly 
the  same,  for  in  the  last  analysis,  con- 
trol of  action  depends  upon  control  of 
ideas.  The  fundamental  question  is, 
how  are  ideas  controlled?  In  explaining 
control  we  again  appeal  to  a  series  of 
pathways  in  the  nervous  system  similar 
to  those  already  described  under  memory, 
but  differing  in  this  respect,  that  they 
connect  the  thinking  region  of  the  brain 
with  the  motor  area,  which,  in  turn,  con- 
trols action. 

The  conditions  of  this  control  are  he- 
redity and  training.  That  one  inherits 
not  only  physical  structures  but,  to  an 
approximately  equal  extent,  his  feeling, 
emotional  and  volitional  tendencies,  has 
been  very  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
experiences  of  each  person  equip  him 
with  an  assortment  of  ideas  which  are 
different,  both  in  kind  and  in  vividness, 
from  those  of  other  individuals.  These 
ideas,  originated  by  physical  objects  in 
the  outside  world,  are  received  and  modi- 
fied to  be  in  accord  with  our  experiences 
and  our  desires. 

In  a  group  of  persons,  it  is  possible  to 
tell  with  reasonable  accuracy  what  inter- 
ests each  by  the  objects  he  observes  or 
the  things  he  talks  about  in  any  given 
situation. 

An  incident  quoted  by  James  will  make 
this  point  clear.    "  In  a  compartment  of  a 


railway  carriage  six  persons  unknown  to 
each  other  sit  in  lively  conversation.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  regret  that  one  of 
the  company  must  alight  at  the  next 
station.  One  of  the  others  says  that  he  of 
all  things  prefers  such  a  meeting  with 
entirely  unknown  persons,  and  that  on 
such  occasions  he  is  accustomed  neither 
to  ask  who  or  what  he  is.  Another  there- 
upon says  that  he  will  undertake  to  decide 
this  question,  if  they  each  and  all  will 
answer  him  an  entirely  disconnected 
question.  They  began.  He  drew  five 
leaves  from  his  note-book,  wrote  a  ques- 
tion on  each,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  his 
companions  with  the  request  that  he 
write  the  answer  below.  When  the  leaves 
were  returned  to  him,  he  turned,  after 
reading  them,  without  hesitation  to  the 
others  and  said  to  the  first,  'You  are  a 
man  of  science';  to  the  second,  'You  are 
a  soldier';  to  the  third,  'You  are  a 
philologist';  to  the  fourth,  'You  are  a 
journalist';  to  the  fifth,  'You  are  a 
farmer. '  All  admitted  that  he  was  right, 
whereupon  he  got  out  and  left  the  five 
behind.  Each  wished  to  know  what 
question  the  others  had  received;  and 
behold  he  had  given  the  same  question 
to  each.    It  ran  thus: 

"  'What  being  destroys  what  it  has 
itself  brought  forth  ? ' 

"To  this  the  naturalist  had  answered, 
'vital  force';  the  soldier,  'war';  the 
philologist,  '  Kronos ' ;  the  pubHcist,  '  rev- 
olution'; the  farmer,  'boar.'  Each  one 
answers  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  him 
and  that  is  whatever  is  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  his  experience,  i.  e.,  to  his  pur- 
suit of  life.  Every  question  is  a  hole- 
drilling  experiment,  and  the  answer  is  an 
opening  through  which  one  sees  our 
interiors." 

This  incident  illustrates  very  clearly 
two  facts:  first,  that  all  our  ideas  are 
derived  fundamentally  from  the  physical 
environment  which  surrounds  us;  second, 
different  individuals,  exposed  to  the 
same  environment,  will,  as  a  result  of 
heredity  and  training,  notice  different 
things  in  it.  The  combined  result  is  the 
easy  ingress  to  certain  individuals  of 
certain  kinds  of  information.  Naturally, 
the  ideas  which  enter  with  the  least  diffi- 
culty are  the  ones  which  are  the  most 
cordially  received,  and  which  stay  long- 
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est,  for  they  are  in  accord  with  the  al- 
ready developed  interests,  and  settle  into 
the  most  natural  and  permanent  context. 

Even  our  power  to  change  the  direction 
of  our  attention  by  voluntary  effort  and 
to  keep  it  up  for  any  length  of  time  is 
very  questionable.  Of  course  we  have  a 
certain  power  to  control  the  ideas  which 
we  shall  accept  as  they  come  in  from  the 
external  world.  By  closing  our  eyes  we 
can  refuse  to  witness  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. By  stopping  up  our  ears  we  can 
refuse  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  victims. 
But  as  far  as  any  real  control  over  the 
acceptance  of  ideas  is  concerned,  once 
they  have  really  occurred,  there  is  little, 
if  any.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ideas 
which  are  revived  from  memory. 

In  the  discussion  of  memory,  recall  was 
found  to  be  a  direct  result  of  association. 
Are  we  able,  then,  to  control  the  course  of 
thoughts  or  ideas  which  occur  in  mind, 
or  is  their  order  of  appearance  accidental  ? 
It  is  a  fundamental  psychological  princi- 
ple that  all  recall  depends  upon  the  path- 
ways in  the  nervous  system  which  have 
been  already  described.  These  path- 
ways, in  turn,  depend  upon  hereditary 
tendencies,  and  the  recency,  frequency, 
intensity,  and  primacy  of  our  experiences. 
In  other  words,  association  pathways  are 
entirely  physical.  Little  structures  called 
synapses,  whose  physical  action  corre- 
sponds roughly  to  the  mechanical  action  of 
switches  in  a  railroad  system,  control  the 
connections  of  these  pathways  and  hence 
the  open  track.  The  question  in  "will" 
is  whether  the  engine  of  thought  is  capa- 
ble of  setting  these  switches  before  it 
arrives  at  them. 

If  mind  can  control  the  direction  of 
thought  as  ideas  appear,  there  could  be 
voluntary  control  of  ideas.  In  so  far  as 
the  source  of  ideas  is  external,  or  supplied 
by  heredity  and  environment,  we  have  no 
control.  As  to  what  ideas  shall  occur  at 
any  time,  there  is  a  possible  loophole 
through  which  control  may  enter,  for 
may  we  not  by  voluntary  effort  retain  or 
reject  ideas  sooner  than  we  would  other- 
wise? Evidence  on  this  point  is  not  en- 
tirely conclusive,  but  this  experiment  is 
suggestive.  If  you  will  look  at  the  figure 
given  you  can  see  it  either  as  a  stairway 
or  as  a  cornice.  While  you  gaze  steadily 
at  it,  it  will  change,  now  appearing  to  be 


one  thing,  now  the  other.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  you  will  find  that  it 
fluctuates  every  one  or  two  seconds. 
When  you  have  reached  this  stage,  ask 
some  one  to  time  you  for  a  minute.    Dur- 


ing that  minute  count  every  fluctuation. 
After  a  few  minutes  count  again,  trying 
this  time  to  make  the  shifts  come  as 
rapidly  as  you  can.  Try  it  again,  now  to 
retard  the  number  of  fluctuations.  You 
will  find,  to  your  surprise,  that  there  is 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  number  of 
fluctuations  in  one  minute  as  a  result  of 
this  most  stirring  effort  of  the  mighty 
will. 

It  is  plausible,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  we  do  not  control  the  duration  of 
our  thoughts  in  consciousness.  If  we  do 
not  control  our  ideas  in  either  way,  how 
are  they  controlled?  There  is  certainly 
no  mystic  force,  no  secret,  back  of  it. 
We  find  that  there  are  purely  mechanical 
laws  in  terms  of  which  ideas  succeed  one 
another  in  mind.    These  are  the  laws  of 
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association,  which  have  aheady  been  dis- 
cussed under  the  heading  of  memory.  As 
was  seen,  association  exists  not  between 
ideas  but  between  brain  areas.  This 
fact  brings  up  again  the  question  of 
whether  the  engine  of  thought  can  set 
the  switches  before  it  has  arrived  at  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  association  are 
mechanical,  and  that  they  give  no  chance 
for  real  freedom.  But  by  using  those  laws 
of  association,  one  may  develop  what  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  practical 
freedom.  In  so  far  as  the  individual  has 
experiences  which  depend  upon  heredity 
and  environment,  his  associations  are 
self -con  trolled.  He  is,  then,  a  self-steerer. 
Concerning  the  control  of  ideas,  then, 
there  is  a  limited  possibility.  One  can, 
within  certain  limits,  think  of  what  he 
wishes  at  the  time  he  desires  to  do  so, 
not  because  some  dominating  "will- 
power" commands  but  because  the  laws 
of  association  favor  this  possibility.  Ef- 
fort on  his  part  simply  makes  this  control 
more  adequate  and  more  prompt. 

Movements  are  controlled  by  ideas. 
One  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  psy- 
chology states  that  ideas  produce,  or 
tend  to  produce,  movement.  Scruti- 
nized more  carefully,  this  means  that 
every  idea  tends  to  express  itself  in  some 
form  of  behavior.  Our  habits,  our  in- 
stincts, our  reflexes  are  examples  of  this, 
and  when  there  is  but  one  idea  present  in 
a  person's  consciousness,  such  expression 
will  inevitably  follow. 

Promptness  and  vigor  of  response 
depend  upon  what  we  term  the  motive 
power  of  the  idea.  This  motive  power 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  objective 
and  subjective  conditions.  Increased 
intensity  of  stimulus  causes  greater  mo- 
tive power  of  the  resulting  idea.  On  the 
subjective  side,  desire,  interest,  emotion 
also  add  greatly  to  the  motive  power. 
An  idea  which  is  clear,  vivid,  and  distinct 
has  greater  motive  power  than  one  which 
is  more  vague.  One  which  lasts  for  four 
seconds  has  greater  motive  power  than 
one  which  lasts  for  two  seconds.  But  in 
any  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  move- 
ment be  a  familiar  one,  one  which  we  are 
capable  of  executing. 

One  thing  which  can  prevent  an  idea 
from  expressing  itself,  provided  it  is  in 
our  repertoire,  is  a  contrary  or  antago- 


nistic idea.  When  two  such  ideas  are 
present  in  consciousness  together,  one 
acts  as  a  check  upon  .the  other.  We 
then  are  said  to  deliberate  or  to  choose 
one  action  in  preference  to  the  other. 
This  situation  is  the  real  crux  of  volition. 
In  making  up  our  minds  there  is  really 
a  battle  between  the  two  opposed  possi- 
bilities, each  of  which  is  supported  by 
the  group  of  associated  ideas  which  our 
past  experience  has  clustered  around  it. 
Each  one  of  these  ideas,  in  turn,  has  a 
motive  power  of  its  own,  and  the  result- 
ing action  is  the  sum  total  of  the  motive 
powers  of  all  belonging  to  that  system. 
The  stronger  group  of  ideas  always  wins, 
and  when  it  wins  is  expressed.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  under  different  condi- 
tions one  group  of  ideas  may  win  out  and 
the  others  may  not.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  value  we  give  to  each  of  the  compo- 
nent ideas,  and  the  value,  necessarily, 
depends  upon  a  large  number  of  factors. 
The  question  of  how  busy  we  are,  the 
question  of  our  bodily  welfare,  the  ques- 
tion of  our  immediate  or  future  happi- 
ness— these  are  always  conditions  which 
are  taken  into  account.  If  we  can  add  to 
the  associated  ideas  a  competing  group 
of  greater  value  because  of  more  informa- 
tion, because  of  a  change  of  mood,  be- 
cause of  decisions  which  we  have  arrived 
at,  it  may  be  able  to  overwhelm  the 
former  victor. 

It  is  in  this  situation  that  whatever 
real  control  we  pcssess  appears.  It  is 
possible  for  us  to  render  an  idea  clearer 
and  more  vivid  as  a  result  of  our  social 
knowledge,  our  business  experience,  or  a 
new  fact  picked  up  in  our  reading,  and 
these  make  it  more  powerful  than  ever 
before. 

The  one  who  can  execute  accurately 
the  greatest  number  of  different  move- 
ments, the  one  who  is  at  home  in  any 
situation  and  knows  how  to  handle  him- 
self skilfully,  has,  from  the  motor  stand- 
point, the  best  voHtion.  Similarly,  the  one 
who  has  the  greatest  number  of  ideas,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  organized,  systematized, 
classified,  has,  from  the  mental  stand- 
point, the  best  volition. 

But  there  is  still  another  difficulty, 
already  mentioned  —  namely,  that  of 
keeping  the  ideas  in  mind  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time.    The  reason  why  we  do 
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not  do  certain  things  is  because  our  ideas  corollary,  it  follows  that  habitual  actions 
lack  definiteness  and  clearness,  do  not  are  more  likely  to  occur  than  those  which 
stay  attended  to,  but  disappear  from  are  unfamiliar.  Second,  our  likelihood 
consciousness  before  we  have  made  any  of  action  varies  inversely  with  the  dura- 
effort  to  execute  them.  tion  of  that  action.     Third,  our  likeli- 

In  popular  parlance,  the  one  who  has  hood  of  action  varies  with  the  amount  of 
the  strongest  will  is  the  one  who  can  give  satisfaction  which  we  receive,  either 
his  ideas  most  driving  force,  or  can  com-  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  performance, 
pel  himself  to  do  the  things  which  he  Fourth,  the  likelihood  of  our  action  de- 
thinks  he  should.  It  is  undoubtedly  pends  upon  the  promptness  with  which 
true  that  some  individuals,  because  of  that  satisfaction  is  to  be  realized.  Prompt- 
heredity  or  training,  are  capable  of  giving  ness  of  action  as  opposed  to  vacillation 
their  ideas  more  motive  power  than  and  persistence  as  opposed  to '' quitting" 
others.  In  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  are  two  of  the  very  important  factors 
heredity,  strength  of  will  is  no  more  which  make  for  strength  rather  than 
under  control  than  is  the  color  of  one's  weakness.  These  can  be  developed  by 
skin  or  the  size  of  one's  foot.  As  far  as  acquiring  habits  of  quick  decision  and 
training  is  concerned,  the  entire  "  secret "  stick-to-it-iveness.  If  we  practise  mak- 
of  strong  will  is  in  making  one's  ideas  ing  decisions  quickly  and  then  carrying 
clear  and  distinct  by  careful,  thorough  them  through  to  the  uttermost,  good 
learning  and  organization.  volitional  habits  will  be  formed  before  we 

Most  of  the  practical  rules  which,  have  know  it.  These  rules  are  no  ^'secrets." 
been  w^orked  out  to  apply  on  this  problem  They  are  simply  the  facts  of  practical  ex- 
are  of  a  negative  nature.  A  few  which  perience,  accessible  in  any  text-book  on 
will  serve  as  illustrations  are  as  follows:  psychology,  and  they  contain  no  mystical 
Our  likelihood  of  action  varies  directly  method  for  conquering  vacillation,  pro- 
with    the   ease    of    that   action.      As   a  crastination,  and  kindred  mental  diseases. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


CLOUDS 

(by  a  pilot) 
By  C.  Gouverneur  Hoffman 

Domed  like  a  hollow  gem  the  sunlit  vault 
Hangs  sapphire  mists  about  me  as  I  climb 

Its  pathless  winds,  aspiring  to  assault 

Those  drifting  shapes  that  dream  and  mock  at  time: 

Clouds  like  the  beating  pinions  of  a  host 

Of  white-robed  angels  m.oving  on  white  wings; 

Ghosts  of  man's  brooding  thought  and  lofty  boast, 
Philosophies  of  flux  and  changing  things. 

Below,  earth's  crazy  patchwork  counterpane; 

Above,  the  sapphire  floor  of  heaven's  choir; 
And  midway,  silence  .  .  .  and  my  silver  plane 

Soaring  through  hills  of  iridescent  fire; 

Huge  opals,  glowing,  fading  in  the  sky; 

So  do  we  dream  and  burn,  and  pale  and  die. 
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Illustration  by  C.  F.  Peters 
PART  II — Continued 


IX 


THE   FAT   IN    THE   FIRE 

N  reaching  home  Fleur 
found  an  atmosphere  so 
pecuhar  that  it  penetrated 
even  the  perplexed  aura  of 
her  own  private  life.  Her 
mother  was  in  blue  stock- 
ingette  and  a  brown  study;  her  father  in  a 
white  felt  hat  and  the  vinery.  Neither  of 
them  had  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog.  "  Is 
it  because  of  me?"  thought  Fleur.  "Or 
because  of  Profond?"  To  her  mother 
she  said: 

''What's  the  matter  with  Father?" 

Her  mother  answered  with  a  shrug  of 
her  shoulders. 

To  her  father: 

''What's  the  matter  with  Mother?" 

Her  father  answered: 

"Matter?  What  should  be  the  mat- 
ter?" and  gave  her  a  sharp  look. 

"By  the  way,"  murmured  Fleur, 
"Monsieur  Profond  is  going  a  'small' 
voyage  on  his  yacht,  to  the  South  Seas." 

Soames  examined  a  branch  on  which  no 
grapes  were  growing. 

"This  vine's  a  failure,"  he  said.  "I've 
had  young  Mont  here.  He  asked  me 
something  about  you." 

"  Oh  !     How  do  you  like  him ,  Father  ? ' ' 

"He — ^he's  a  product — like  all  these 
young  people." 

"What  were  you  at  his  age,  dear?" 

Soames  smiled  grimly. 

"We  went  to  work,  and  didn't  play 
about — flying  and  motoring,  and  making 
love." 

"Didn't  you  ever  make  love?" 

She  avoided  looking  at  him  while  she 
said  that,  but  she  saw  him  well  enough. 
His  pale  face  had  reddened,  his  eyebrows, 
where  darkness  was  still  mingled  with  the 
grey,  had  come  close  together. 


"I  had  no  time  or  inclination  to  phi- 
lander." 

"Perhaps  you  had  a  grand  passion." 

Soames  looked  at  her  intently. 

"Yes — if  you  want  to  know — and 
much  good  it  did  me."  He  moved  away, 
along  by  the  hot-water  pipes.  Fleur  tip- 
toed silently  after  him. 

"Tell  me  about  it.  Father!" 

Soames  became  very  still. 

"What  should  you  want  to  know  about 
such  things,  at  your  age?" 

"Is  she  alive?" 

He  nodded. 

"And  married?" 

"Yes." 

"It's  Jon  Forsyte's  mother,  isn't  it? 
And  she  was  your  wife  first." 

It  was  said  in  a  flash  of  intuition. 
Surely  his  opposition  came  from  his 
anxiety  that  she  should  not  know  of  that 
old  wound  to  his  pride.  But  she  was 
startled.  To  see  some  one  so  old  and 
calm  wince  as  if  struck,  to  hear  so  sharp 
a  note  of  pain  in  his  voice ! 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  If  your  aunt — ! 
I  can't  bear  the  affair  talked  of." 

"But,  darling,"  said  Fleur,  softly,  "it's 
so  long  ago." 

"Long  ago  or  not,  I " 

Fleur  stood  stroking  his  arm. 

"I've  tried  to  forget,"  he  said  suddenly; 
"I  don't  wish  to  be  reminded."  And 
then,  as  if  venting  some  long  and  secret 
irritation,  he  added:  "In  these  days  peo- 
ple don't  understand.  Grand  passion, 
indeed !     No  one  knows  what  it  is." 

"I  do,"  said  Fleur,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

Soames,  who  had  turned  his  back  on 
her,  spun  round. 

"What  are  you  talking  of — a  child  like 
you!" 

"Perhaps  I've  inherited  it.  Father." 

"What?" 

"For  her  son,  you  see." 
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He  was  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  she  knew 
that  she  was  as  bad.  They  stood  staring 
at  each  other  in  the  steamy  heat,  redolent 
of  the  mushy  scent  of  earth,  of  potted 
geranium,  and  of  vines  coming  along  fast. 

''This  is  crazy,"  said  Soames  at  last, 
between  dry  lips. 

Scarcely  moving  her  own,  she  mur- 
mured : 

''Don't  be  angry.  Father.  I  can't  help 
it." 

But  she  could  see  he  wasn't  angry; 
only  scared,  deeply  scared. 

"I  thought  that  foolishness,"  he  stam- 
mered, "was  all  forgotten." 

"Oh,  no  !    It's  ten  times  what  it  was." 

Soames  kicked  at  the  hot-water  pipe. 
The  hapless  movement  touched  her,  who 
had  no  fear  of  her  father — none. 

"Dearest !"  she  said:  "What  must  be, 
must,  you  know." 

"Must!"  repeated  Soames.  "You 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  of.  Has 
that  boy  been  told?" 

The  blood  rushed  into  her  cheeks. 

"Not  yet." 

He  had  turned  from  her  again,  and, 
with  one  shoulder  a  little  raised,  stood 
staring  fixedly  at  a  joint  in  the  pipes. 

"It's  most  distasteful  to  me,"  he  said 
suddenly;  "nothing  could  be  more  so. 
Son  of  that  fellow !  It's — it's — perverse ! " 

She  had  noted,  almost  unconsciously, 
that  he  did  not  say  "  son  of  that  woman," 
and  again  her  intuition  began  working. 

Did  the  ghost  of  that  grand  passion 
linger  in  some  corner  of  his  heart? 

She  slipped  her  hand  under  his  arm. 

"Jon's  father  is  quite  ill  and  old;  I  saw 
him." 

"You ?" 

"Yes,  I  went  there  with  Jon;  I  saw 
them  both." 

"Well,  and  what  did  they  say  to  you  ?  " 

"Nothing.    They  were  very  polite." 

"They  would  be."  He  resumed  his 
contemplation  of  the  pipe-joint,  and  then 
said  suddenly: 

"I  must  think  this  over — I'll  speak  to 
you  again  to-night." 

She  knew  this  was  final  for  the  moment, 
and  stole  away,  leaving  him  still  looking 
at  the  pipe-joint.  She  wandered  in  the 
fruit-garden,  among  the  raspberry  and 
currant  bushes,  without  impetus  to  pick 
and   eat.     Two   months   ago — she   was 


light-hearted !  Even  two  days  ago — 
light-hearted,  before  Prosper  Profond 
told  her.  Now  she  felt  tangled  in  a  web 
— of  passions,  vested  rights,  oppressions 
and  revolts,  the  ties  of  love  and  hate. 
At  this  dark  moment  of  discouragement 
there  seemed,  even  to  her  hold-fast  na- 
ture, no  way  out.  How  deal  with  it — 
how  sway  and  bend  things  to  her  will,  and 
get  her  heart's  desire?  And,  suddenly, 
round  the  corner  of  the  high  box  hedge, 
she  came  plump  on  her  mother,  walking 
swiftly,  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 
Her  bosom  was  heaving,  her  eyes  dilated, 
her  cheeks  flushed.  Instantly  Fleur 
thought:   'The  yacht !    Poor  Mother  V 

Annette  gave  her  a  wide  startled  look^ 
and  said: 

"/'ai  la  migraine.' ' 

"I'm  awfully  sorry.  Mother." 

"Oh;  yes!  you  and  your  father — 
sorry!" 

"But,  Mother — I  am.  I  know  what  it 
feels  like." 

Annette's  startled  eyes  grew  wide,  till 
the  whites  showed  above  them.  "You 
innocent ! "  she  said. 

Her  mother — so  self-possessed,  and 
commonsensical — to  look  and  speak  like 
this  !  It  was  all  frightening  !  Her  father, 
her  mother,  herself !  And  only  two  months 
back  they  had  seemed  to  have  everything 
they  wanted  in  this  world. 

Annette  crumpled  the  letter  in  her 
hand.  Fleur  knew  that  she  must  ignore 
the  sight. 

"Can't  I  do  anything  for  your  head, 
Mother?" 

Annette  shook  that  head  and  walked 
on,  swaying  her  hips. 

"It's  cruel,"  thought  Fleur,  "and  I 
was  glad !  That  man !  What  do  men 
come  prowling  for,  disturbing  everything  ! 
I  suppose  he's  tired  of  her.  What  busi- 
ness has  he  to  be  tired  of  my  mother? 
What  business!"  And  at  that  thought, 
so  natural  and  so  peculiar,  she  uttered  a 
little  choked  laugh. 

She  ought,  of  course,  to  be  delighted, 
but  what  was  there  to  be  delighted  at? 
Her  father  didn't  really  care !  Her 
mother  did,  perhaps?  She  entered  the 
orchard,  and  sat  down  under  a  cherry- 
tree.  A  breeze  sighed  in  the  higher 
boughs ;  the  sky  seen  through  their  green 
was  very  blue  and  very  white  in  cloud — ■ 
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those  heavy  white  clouds  almost  always 
present  in  river  landscape.  Bees,  shelter- 
ing out  of  the  wind,  hummed  softly,  and 
over  the  lush  grass  fell  the  thick  shade 
from  those  fruit-trees  planted  by  her 
father  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Birds 
were  almost  silent,  the  cuckoos  had 
ceased  to  sing,  but  wood-pigeons  were 
cooing.  The  breath  and  drone  and  cooing 
of  high  summer  were  not  for  long  a  seda- 
tive to  her  excited  nerves.  Crouched  over 
her  knees  she  began  to  scheme.  Her 
father  must  be  made  to  back  her  up. 
Why  should  he  mind  so  long  as  she  was 
happy?  She  had  not  lived  for  nearly 
ninteeen  years  without  knowing  that  her 
future  was  all  he  really  cared  about.  She 
had,  then,  only  to  convince  him  that  her 
future  could  not  be  happy  without  Jon.* 
He  thought  it  a  mad  fancy.  How  foolish 
the  old  were,  thinking  they  could  tell 
what  the  young  felt !  Had  not  he  con- 
fessed that  he — when  young — had  loved 
with  a  grand  passion  I  He  ought  to 
understand.  "He  piles  up  his  money  for 
me,"  she  thought;  "but  what's  the  use, 
if  I'm  not  going  to  be  happy?"  Money, 
and  all  it  bought,  did  not  bring  happiness. 
Love  only  brought  that.  The  ox-eyed 
daisies  in  this  orchard,  which  gave  it  such 
a  moony  look  sometimes,  grew  wild  and 
happy,  and  had  their  hour.  *They 
oughtn't  to  have  called  me  Fleur,'  she 
mused,  'if  they  didn't  mean  me  to  have 
my  hour,  and  be  happy  while-  it  lasts.' 
Nothing  real  stood  in  the  way,  like  pov- 
erty, or  disease — sentiment  only,  a  ghost 
from  the  unhappy  past !  Jon  was  right. 
They  wouldn't  let  you  live,  these  old 
people !  They  made  mistakes,  com- 
mitted crimes,  and  wanted  their  children 
to  go  on  paying  !  The  breeze  died  away ; 
midges  began  to  bite.  She  got  up,  plucked 
a  piece  of  honeysuckle,  and  went  in. 

It  was  hot  that  night.  Both  she  and 
her  mother  had  put  on  thin,  pale  low 
frocks.  The  dinner  flowers  were  pale. 
Fleur  was  struck  with  the  pale  look  of 
everything:  her  father's  face,  her 
mother's  shoulders;  the  pale  panelled 
walls,  the  pale-grey  velvety  carpet,  the 
lamp-shade,  even  the  soup  was  pale. 
There  was  not  one  spot  of  color  in  the 
room,  not  even  wine  in  the  pale  glasses, 
for  no  one  drank  it.  What  was  not  pale 
was    black — her    father's    clothes,    the 


butler's  clothes,  her  retriever  stretched 
out  exhausted  in  the  window,  the  cur- 
tains black  with  a  cream  pattern.  A 
moth  came  in,  and  that  was  pale.  And 
silent  was  that  half-mourning  dinner  in 
the  heat. 

Her  father  called  her  back  as  she  was 
following  her  mother  out. 

She  sat  down  beside  him  at  the  table, 
and,  unpinning  the  pale  honeysuckle,  put 
it  to  her  nose. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"It's  extremely  painful  for  me  to  talk, 
but  there's  no  help  for  it.  I  don't  know 
if  you  understand  how  much  you  are  to 
me — I've  never  spoken  of  it,  I  didn't 
think  it  necessary;  but — but  you're 
everything.  Your  mother — "  he  paused, 
staring  at  his  finger-bowl  of  Venetian 
glass. 

"Yes?" 

"I've  only  you  to  look  to.  I've  never 
had — never  wanted  anything  else,  since 
you  were  born." 

"I  know,"  Fleur  murmured. 

Soames  moistened  his  lips. 

"You  may  think  this  a  matter  I  can 
smooth  over  and  arrange  for  you.  You're 
mistaken.    I — I'm  helpless." 

Fleur  did  not  speak. 

"Quite  apart  from  my  own  feelings," 
went  on  Soames  with  more  resolution, 
"  those  two  are  not  amenable  to  anything 
I  can  say.  They — they  hate  me,  as 
people  always  hate  those  whom  they 
have  injured." 

"But  he— Jon " 

"He's  their  flesh  and  blood,  her  only 
child.  Probably  he  means  to  her  what 
you  mean  to  me.     It's  a  deadlock." 

"No,"  cried  Fleur,  "no.  Father!" 

Soames  leaned  back,  the  image  of  pale 
patience,  as  if  resolved  on  the  betrayal  of 
no  emotion. 

"Listen!"  he  said.  "You're  putting 
the  feelings  of  two  months — two  months 
— against  the  feelings  of  thirty-five  years  ! 
What  chance  do  you  think  you  have? 
Two  months — your  very  first  love  aflfair, 
a  matter  of  half  a  dozen  meetings,  a  few 
walks  and  talks,  a  few  kisses — against, 
against  what  you  can't  imagine,  what  no 
one  could  who  hasn't  been  through  it. 
Come,  be  reasonable,  Fleur !  It's  mid- 
summer madness  •! " 
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Fleur  tore  the  honeysuckle  into  little, 
slow  bits. 

^'The  madness  is  in  letting  the  past 
spoil  it  all.  What  do  we  care  about  the 
past?     It's  our  lives,  not  yours." 

Soames  raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
where  suddenly  she  saw  moisture  shining. 

''Whose  child  are  you?"  he  said. 
"Whose  child  is  he?  The  present  is 
linked  with  the  past,  the  future  with  both. 
There's  no  getting  away  from  that." 

She  had  never  heard  philosophy  pass 
those  lips  before.  Impressed  even  in  her 
agitation,  she  leaned  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  her  chin  on  her  hands. 

''But,  Father,  consider  it  practically. 
We  want  each  other.  There's  ever  so 
much  money,  and  nothing  whatever  in 
the  way  but  sentiment.  Let's  bury  the 
past,  Father." 

His  answer  was  a  sigh. 

"Besides,"  said  Fleur  gently,  "you 
can't  prevent  us." 

"I  don't  suppose,"  said  Soames,  "that 
if  left  to  myself  I  should  try  to  pre- 
vent you;  I  must  put  up  with  things,  I 
know,  to  keep  your  affection.  But  it's 
not  I  who  control  this  matter.  That's 
what  I  want  you  to  realize  before  it's  too 
late.  If  you  go  on  thinking  you  can  get 
your  way,  and  encourage  this  feeling,  the 
blow  will  be  much  heavier  when  you  find 
you  can't." 

.     "Oh!"  cried  Fleur,  "help  me.  Father; 
you  can  help  me,  you  know." 

Soames  made  a  startled  movement  of 
negation. 

"  I  ?  "  he  said  bitterly.  "  Help  ?  I  am 
the  impediment — the  just  cause  and  im- 
pediment— isn't  that  the  jargon?  You 
have  my  blood  in  your  veins." 

He  rose. 

"  Well,  the  fat's  in  the  fire.  If  you  per- 
sist in  your  wilfulness  you'll  have  your- 
self to  blame.  Come  !  Don't  be  foolish, 
my  child — my  only  child  ! " 

Fleur  laid  her  forehead  against  his 
shoulder. 

All  was  in  such  turmoil  within  her. 
But  no  good  to  show  it !  No  good  at  all ! 
She  broke  away  from  him,  and  went  out 
into  the  twilight,  distraught,  but  uncon- 
vinced. All  was  indeterminate  and  vague 
within  her,  like  the  shapes  and  shadows 
in  the  garden,  except — her  will  to  have.  A 
poplar  pierced  up  into  the  dark-blue  sky 


and  touched  a  white  star  there.  The  dew 
wetted  her  shoes,  and  chilled  her  bare 
shoulders.  She  went  down  to  the  river 
bank,  and  stood  gazing  at  a  moonstreak 
on  the  darkening  water.  Suddenly  she 
smelled  tobacco  smoke,  and  a  white  figure 
emerged  as  if  created  by  the  moon.  It 
was  young  Mont  in  flannels,  standing  in 
his  boat.  She  heard  the  tiny  hiss  of  his 
cigarette  extinguished  in  the  water. 

"Fleur,"  came  his  voice,  "don't  be 
hard  on  a  poor  devil !  I've  been  waiting 
hours." 

"For  what?" 

"  Come  in  my  boat ! " 

"Not  I." 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  not  a  water-nymph." 

"Haven't  you  any  romance  in  you? 
Don't  be  modern,  Fleur!" 

He  appeared  on  the  path  within  a  yard 
of  her. 

"Go  away!" 

"  Fleur,  I  love  you.     Fleur ! " 

Fleur  uttered  a  short  laugh. 

"Come  again,"  she  said,  "when  I 
haven't  got  my  wish." 

"What  is  your  wish?" 

"Ask  another." 

"Fleur,"  said  Mont,  and  his  voice 
sounded  strange,  "  don't  mock  me  !  Even 
vivisected  dogs  are  worth  decent  treat- 
ment before  they're  cut  up  for  good." 

Fleur  shook  her  head;  but  her  lips  were 
trembling. 

"Well,  you  shouldn't  make  me  jump. 
Give  me  a  cigarette." 

Mont  gave  her  one,  lighted  it,  and 
another  for  himself. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  rot,"  he  said, 
"but  please  imagine  all  the  rot  that  all  the 
lovers  that  ever  were  have  talked,  and 
all  my  special  rot  thrown  in." 

"Thank  you,  I  have  imagined  it. 
Goodnight!" 

They  stood  for  a  moment  facing  each 
other  in  the  shadow  of  an  acacia-tree  with 
very  moonlit  blossoms,,  and  the  smoke 
from  their  cigarettes  mingled  in  the  air 
between  them. 

"Also  ran:  'Michael  Mont'?"  he  said. 
Fleur  turned  abruptly  toward  the  house. 
On  the  lawn  she  stopped  to  look  back. 
Michael  Mont  was  whirling  his  arms 
above  him;  she  could  see  them  dashing 
at  his  head,  then  waving  at  the  moonlit 
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blossoms  of  the  acacia.  His  voice  just 
reached  her.  ''This  is  jolly!"  Fleur 
shook  herself.  She  couldn't  help  him, 
she  had  too  much  trouble  of  her  own ! 
On  the  verandah  she  stopped  very  sud- 
denly again.  Her  mother  was  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room  at  her  writing  bureau, 
quite  alone.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  expression  of  her  face 
except  its  utter  immobility.  But  she 
looked  desolate !  Fleur  went  up-stairs. 
At  the  door  of  her  room  she  paused.  She 
could  hear  her  father  walking  up  and 
down,  up  and  down  the  picture-gallery. 

"Yes,"  she  thought,  "this  is  jolly! 
Oh,  Jon!" 

X 

DECISION 

When  Fleur  left  him  Jon  stared  at  the 
Austrian.  She  was  a  thin  woman  with 
a  dark  face  and  the  concerned  expression 
of  one  who  has  watched  every  little  good 
that  life  once  had  slip  from  her,  one  by  one. 

"No  tea?"  she  said. 

Susceptible  to  the  disappointment  in 
her  voice,  Jon  murmured: 

"No,  really;  thanks." 

"A  HI  cup — it  ready.  A  lil  cup  and 
cigarette." 

Fleur  was  gone  !  Hours  of  remorse  and 
indecision  lay  before  him !  And  with  a 
heavy  sense  of  disproportion  he  smiled, 
and  said: 

"Well— thank  you!" 

She  brought  in  a  little  pot  of  tea  with 
two  little  cups,  and  a  silver  box  of  ciga- 
rettes on  a  little  tray. 

"  Sugar  ?  Miss  Forsyte  has  much  sugar 
— she  buy  my  sugar,  my  friend's  sugar  also. 
Miss  Forsyte  is  a  veree  kind  lady.  I  am 
happy  to  serve  her.    You  her  brother?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jon,  beginning  to  puff  the 
second  cigarette  of  his  life. 

"Very  young  brother,"  said  the  Aus- 
trian, with  a  little  anxious  smile,  which 
reminded  him  of  the  wag  of  a  dog's  tail. 

"May  I  give  you  some?"  he  said. 
"And  won't  you  sit  down,  please?" 

The  Austrian  shook  her  head. 

"Your  father  a  very  nice  old  man — the 
most  nice  old  man  I  ever  see.  Miss  For- 
syte tell  me  all  about  him.    Is  he  better  ?  " 

Her  words  fell  on  Jon  like  a  reproach. 
"Oh  1     Yes,  I  think  he's  all  right." 


"I  like  to  see  him  again,"  said  the  Aus- 
trian, putting  a  hand  on  her  heart;  "he 
have  veree  kind  heart." 

"  Yes, "  said  Jon .  And  again  her  words 
seemed  to  him  a  reproach. 

"He  never  give  no  trouble  to  no  one, 
and  smile  so  gentle." 

"Yes,  doesn't  he?" 

"He  look  at  Miss  Forsyte  so  funny 
sometimes.  I  tell  him  all  my  story;  he 
so  sympatisch.  Your  mother — she  nice 
and  well?" 

"Yes,  very." 

"He  have  her  photograph  on  his  dress- 
ing-table.    Veree  beautiful." 

Jon  gulped  down  his  tea.  This  woman, 
with  her  concerned  face  and  her  remind- 
ing words,  was  like  the  first  and  second 
murderers. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said ;  "  I  must  go  now. 
May — may  I  leave  this  with  you?" 

He  put  a  ten-shilling  note  on  the  tray 
with  a  doubting  hand  and  gained  the 
door.  He  heard  the  Austrian  gasp,  and 
hurried  out.  He  had  just  time  to  catch 
his  train,  and  all  the  way  to  Victoria 
looked  at  every  face  that  passed,  as 
lovers  will,  hoping  against  hope.  On 
reaching  Worthing  he  put  his  luggage 
into  the  local  train,  and  set  out  across  the 
Downs  for  Wansdon,  trying  to  walk  off 
his  aching  irresolution.  So  long  as  he 
went  full  bat,  he  could  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  those  green  slopes,  stopping  now  and 
again  to  sprawl  on  the  grass,  admire  the 
perfection  of  a  wild  rose,  or  listen  to  a 
lark's  song.  But  the  war  of  motives 
within  him  was  but  postponed — the  long- 
ing for  Fleur,  and  the  hatred  of  deception. 
He  came  to  the  old  chalk-pit  above 
Wansdon  with  his  mind  no  more  made  up 
than  when  he  started.  To  see  both  sides 
of  a  question  vigorously  was  at  once  Jon's 
strength  and  weakness.  He  tramped  in, 
just  as  the  first  dinner-bell  rang.  His 
things  had  already  been  brought  up.  He 
had  a  hurried  bath  and  came  down  to 
find  Holly  alone — Val  had  gone  to  Town 
and  would  not  be  back  till  the  last  train. 

Since  Val's  advice  to  him  to  ask  his 
sister  what  was  the  matter  between  the 
two  families,  so  much  had  happened — 
Fleur 's  disclosure  in  the  Green  Park,  her 
visit  to  Robin  Hill,  to-day's  meeting — 
that  there  seemed  nothing  to  ask.  He 
talked    of    Spain,    his    sunstroke,    Val's 
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horses,  their  father's  health.  Holly 
startled  him  by  saying  that  she  thought 
their  father  not  at  all  well.  She  had 
been  twice  to  Robin  Hill  for  the  week- 
end. He  had  seemed  fearfully  languid, 
sometimes  even  in  pain,  but  had  always 
refused  to  talk  about  himself. 

''He's  awfully  dear  and  unselfish — 
don't  you  think,  Jon  ?  " 

Feeling  far  from  dear  and  unselfish 
himself,  Jon  answered:   ''Rather!" 

"I  think,  he's  been  a  simply  perfect 
father,  so  long  as  I  can  remember." 

"Yes,"  answered  Jon,  very  subdued. 

"He's  never  interfered,  and  he's  al- 
ways seemed  to  understand.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  letting  me  go  to  South 
Africa  in  the  Boer  War  when  I  was  in 
love  with  Val." 

"That  was  before  he  married  Mother, 
wasn't  it?"  said  Jon  suddenly. 

"Yes.     Why?" 

"Oh!  nothing.  Only,  wasn't  she  en- 
gaged to  Fleur's  father  first?" 

Holly  put  down  the  spoon  she  was 
using,  and  raised  her  eyes.  Her  stare 
was  circumspect.  What  did  the  boy 
know  ?  Enough  to  make  it  better  to  tell 
him?  She  could  not  decide.  He  looked 
strained  and  worried,  altogether  older, 
but  that  might  be  the  sunstroke. 

"There  was  something,"  she  said. 
"Of  course  we  were  out  there,  and  got  no 
news  of  anything."  She  could  not  take 
the  risk.  It  was  not  her  secret.  Besides, 
she  was  in  the  dark  about  his  feelings 
now.  Before  Spain  she  had  made  sure  he 
was  in  love ;  but  boys  were  boys ;  that  was 
seven  weeks  ago,  and  all  Spain  between. 

She  saw  that  he  knew  she  was  putting 
him  off,  and  added: 

"Have  you  heard  anything  of  Fleur?" 

"Yes." 

His  face  told  her,  then,  more  than  the 
most  elaborate  explanations.  So  he  had 
not  forgotten ! 

She  said  very  quietly:  "  Fleur  is  awfully 
attractive,  Jon,  but  you  know — Val  and 
I  don't  really  like  her  very  much." 

"Why?" 

"We  think  she's  got  rather  a  'having' 
nature." 

"'Having'?  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.  She — she — "  he  pushed  his  des- 
sert plate  away,  got  up,  and  went  to  the 
window. 


Holly,  too,  got  up,  and  put  her  arm 
round  his  waist. 

"Don't  be  angry,  Jon  dear.  We  can't 
all  see  people  in  the  same  light,  can  we? 
You  know,  I  believe  each  of  us  only  has 
about  one  or  two  people  who  can  see  the 
best  that's  in  us,  and  bring  it  out.  For 
you  I  think  it's  your  mother.  I  once  saw 
her  looking  at  a  letter  of  yours;  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  her  face.  I  think  she's 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw — 
Age  doesn't  seem  to  touch  her." 

Jon's  face  softened,  then  again  became 
tense.  Everybody  — ■  everybody  was 
against  him  and  Fleur !  It  all  strength- 
ened the  appeal  of  her  words:  "Make 
sure  of  me — marry  me,  Jon  ! " 

Here,  where  he  had  passed  that  won- 
derful week  with  her — the  tug  of  her 
enchantment,  the  ache  in  his  heart  in- 
creased with  every  minute  that  she  was 
not  there  to  make  the  room,  the  garden, 
the  very  air  magical.  Would  he  ever  be 
able  to  live  down  here,  not  seeing  her? 
And  he  closed  up  utterly,  going  early  to 
bed.  It  would  not  make  him  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise,  but  it  closeted  him 
with  memory  of  Fleur  in  her  fancy  frock. 
He  heard  Val's  arrival — the  Ford  dis- 
charging cargo,  then  the  stillness  of  the 
summer  night  stole  back — with  only  the 
bleating  of  very  distant  sheep,  and  a 
night-jar's  harsh  purring.  He  leaned  far 
out.  Cold  moon — warm  air — the  Downs 
like  silver !  Small  wings,  a  stream  bub- 
bling, the  rambler  roses  !  God — how 
empty  all  of  it  without  her !  In  the  Bible 
it  was  written:  Thou  shalt  leave  father 
and  mother  and  cleave  to — ^Fleur ! 

Let  him  have  pluck,  and  go  and  tell 
them  !  They  couldn't  stop  him  marrying 
her — they  wouldn't  want  to  stop  him  when 
they  knew  how  he  felt.  Yes  !  He  would 
go  !     Bold  and  open — Fleur  was  wrong  ! 

The  night-jar  ceased,  the  sheep  were 
silent;  the  only  sound  in  the  darkness 
was  the  bubbling  of  the  stream.  And 
Jon  in  his  bed  slept,  freed  from  the  worst 
of  life's  evils — indecision. 

XI 

TIMOTHY   PROPHESIES 

On  the  day  of  the  cancelled  meeting  at 
the  National  Gallery,  began  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  resurrection  of  Eng- 
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land^s  pride  and  glory — or,  more  shortly, 
the  top  hat.  "Lord's" — that  festival 
which  the  war  had  driven  from  the  field — 
raised  its  light  and  dark  blue  flags  for  the 
second  time,  displaying  almost  every 
feature  of  a  glorious  past.  Here,  in  the 
luncheon  interval,  were  all  species  of 
female  and  one  species  of  male  hat,  pro- 
tecting the  multiple  types  of  face  asso- 
ciated with  "  the  classes."  The  observing 
Forsyte  might  discern  in  the  free  or  un- 
considered seats  a  certain  number  of  the 
squash-hatted,  but  they  hardly  ventured 
on  the  grass;  the  old  school — or  schools — 
could  still  rejoice  that  the  proletariat  was 
not  yet  paying  the  necessary  half-crown. 
Here  was  still  a  close  borough,  the  only 
one  left  on  a  large  scale — for  the  papers 
were  about  to  estimate  the  attendance  at 
ten  thousand.  And  the  ten  thousand,  all 
animated  by  one  hope,  were  asking  each 
other  one  question:  "Where  are  you 
lunching?"  Something  wonderfully  up- 
lifting and  reassuring  in  that  query  and 
the  sight  of  so  many  people  like  them- 
selves voicing  it !  What  reserve  power  in 
the  British  realm — enough  pigeons,  lob- 
sters, lamb,  salmon  mayonnaise,  straw- 
berries, and  bottles  of  champagne,  to  feed 
the  lot !  No  miracle  in  prospect — no  case 
of  seven  loaves  and  a  few  fishes — faith 
rested  on  surer  foundations.  Six  thou- 
sand top  hats,  four  thousand  parasols 
would  be  doffed  and  furled,  ten  thousand 
mouths  all  speaking  the  same  English 
would  be  filled.  There  was  life  in  the  old 
dog  yet !  Tradition  !  And  again  Tradi- 
tion !  How  strong  and  how  elastic ! 
Wars  might  rage,  taxation  prey.  Trades 
Unions  take  toll,  and  Europe  perish  of 
starvation;  but  the  ten  thousand  would 
be  fed;  and,  within  their  ring  fence,  stroll 
upon  green  turf,  wear  their  top  hats,  and 
meet — themselves.  The  heart  was  sound, 
the  pulse  still  regular.  E-ton  !  E-ton ! 
Har-r-o-o-o-w ! 

Among  the  many  Forsytes,  on  a  hunt- 
ing-ground theirs,  by  personal  prescrip- 
tive right,  or  proxy — Soames,  was  present 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  had  not 
been  at  either  school,  he  took  no  interest 
in  cricket,  but  he  wanted  Fleur  to  show 
her  frock,  and  he  wanted  to  wear  his  top 
hat — parade  it  again  in  peace  and  plenty 
among  his  peers.  He  walked  sedately 
with  Fleur  between  him  and  Annette. 


No  women  equalled  them,  so  far  as  he 
could  see.  They  could  walk,  and  hold 
themselves  up;  there  was  substance  in 
their  good  looks;  the  modern  woman  had 
no  build,  no  chest,  no  anything  !  He  re- 
membered suddenly  with  what  intoxica- 
tion of  pride  he  had  walked  round  with 
Irene  in  the  first  years  of  his  first  mar- 
riage. And  how  they  used  to  lunch  on 
the  drag  which  his  mother  would  make 
his  father  have,  because  it  was  so  "chic" 
— all  drags  and  carriages  in  those  days, 
not  these  lumbering  great  Stands !  And 
how  consistently  Montague  Dartie  had 
drunk  too  much.  He  supposed  that 
people  drank  too  much  still,  but  there  was 
not  the  scope  for  it  there  used  to  be. 
He  remembered  George  Forsyte — ^whose 
brothers  Roger  and  Eustace  had  been  at 
Harrow  and  Eton — towering  up  on  the 
top  of  the  drag  waving  a  light-blue  flag 
with  one  hand  and  a  dark-blue  flag  with 
the  other,  and  shouting:  "  Etroow — Harr- 
ton!"  just  when  everybody  was  silent, 
like  the  buffoon  he  had  always  been;  and 
Eustace  got  up  to  the  nines  below,  too 
dandified  to  wear  any  color  or  take  any 
notice.  H'm  1  Old  days,  and  Irene  in 
grey  silk  shot  with  palest  green.  He 
looked,  sideways,  at  Fleur's  face.  Rather 
colorless — no  light,  no  eagerness !  That 
love  affair  was  preying  on  her — a  bad 
business !  He  looked  beyond,  at  his 
wife's  face,  rather  more  touched  up  than 
usual,  a  little  disdainful — not  that  she 
had  any  business  to  disdain,  so  far  as  he 
could  see.  She  was  taking  Profond's 
defection  with  curious  quietude;  or  was 
his  "small"  voyage  just  a  blind?  If  so, 
he  should  refuse  to  see  it !  Having  prome- 
naded round  the  pitch  and  in  front  of  the 
pavilion,  they  sought  Winifred's  table  in 
the  Bedouin  Club  tent.  The  Club — a 
new  "cock  and  hen" — had  been  founded 
in  the  interests  of  travel,  and  of  a  gentle- 
man with  an  old  Scottish  name,  whose 
father  had  somewhat  strangely  been  called 
Levi.  Winifred  had  joined,  not  because 
she  had  travelled,  but  because  instinct  told 
her  that  a  Club  with  such  a  name  and  such 
a  founder  was  bound  to  go  far;  if  one 
didn't  join  at  once  one  might  never  have 
the  chance.  Its  tent,  with  a  text  from  the 
Koran  on  an  orange  ground,  and  a  small 
green  camel  embroidered  over  the  en- 
trance,  was   the  most  striking   on   the 
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ground.  Outside  it  they  found  Jack 
Cardigan  in  a  dark-blue  tie  (he  had  once 
played  for  Harrow),  batting  with  a  Ma- 
lacca cane  to  show  how  that  fellow  ought 
to  have  hit  that  ball.  He  piloted  them 
in.  Assembled  in  Winifred's  corner  were 
Imogen,  Benedict  with  his  young  wife, 
Val  Dartie  without  Holly,  Maud  and  her 
husband,  and,  after  Soames  and  his  two 
were  seated,  one  empty  place. 

"I^m  expecting  Prosper,"  said  Wini- 
fred, "but  he's  so  busy  with  his  yacht." 

Soames  stole  a  glance.  No  movement 
in  his  wife's  face !  Whether  that  fellow 
were  coming  or  not,  she  evidently  knew 
all  about  it.  It  did  not  escape  him  that 
Fleur,  too,  looked  at  her  mother.  If 
Annette  didn't  respect  his  feelings,  she 
might  think  of  Fleur  !  The  conversation, 
very  desultory,  was  syncopated  by  Jack 
Cardigan  talking  about  "mid-off."  He 
cited  all  the  "great  mid-offs"  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  as  if  they  had  been  a 
definite  racial  entity  in  the  composition 
of  the  British  people.  Soames  had  fin- 
ished his  lobster,  and  was  beginning  on 
pigeon-pie,  when  he  heard  the  words: 
"I'm  a  small  bit  late,  Mrs.  Dartie,"  and 
saw  that  there  was  no  longer  any  empty 
place.  That  fellow  was  sitting  between 
Annette  and  Imogen.  Soames  ate  stead- 
ily on,  with  an  occasional  word  to  Maud 
and  Winifred.  Conversation  buzzed 
around  him.  He  heard  the  voice  of 
Profond  say: 

"I  think  you're  mistaken,  Mrs.  Forsyde 
I'll — I'll  bet  Miss  Forsyde  agrees  with  me  " 

"In  what!"  came  Fleur's  clear  voice 
across  the  table. 

"I  was  sayin',  young  gurls  are  much 
the  same  as  they  always  were — there's 
very  small  difference." 

"Do  you  know  so  much  about  them?" 

That  sharp  reply  caught  the  ears  of  all, 
and  Soames  moved  uneasily  on  his  thin 
green  chair. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  I  think  they 
want  their  own  small  way,  and  I  think 
they  always  did." 

"Indeed!" 

"Oh,  but — Prosper,"  Winifred  inter- 
jected comfortably,  "the  girls  in  the 
streets — the  girls  who've  been  in  muni- 
tions, the  little  flappers  in  the  shops; 
their  manners  now  really  quite  hit  you  in 
the  eye." 


At  the  word  "hit"  Jack  Cardigan 
stopped  his  disquisition;  and  in  the 
silence  Monsieur  Profond  said: 

"It  was  inside  before,  now  it's  outside; 
that's  all." 

"But  their  morals!"  cried  Imogen. 

"Just  as  moral  as  they  ever  were,  Mrs. 
Cardigan,  but  they've  got  more  oppor- 
dunity." 

The  saying,  so  cryptically  cynical,  re- 
ceived a  little  laugh  from  Imogen,  a 
slight  opening  of  Jack  Cardigan's  mouth, 
and  a  creak  from  Soames'  chair. 

Winifred  said:  "That's  too  bad.  Pros- 
per." 

"What  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Forsyde;  don't 
you  think  human  nature's  always  the 
same?" 

Soames  subdued  a  sudden  longing  to 
get  up  and  kick  the  fellow.  He  heard  his 
wife  reply: 

"Human  nature  is  not  the  same  in 
England  as  anywhere  else."  That  was 
her  confounded  mockery ! 

"Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  this 
small  country" —  "No,  thank  God!" 
thought  Soames — "but  I  should  say  the 
pot  was  boilin'  under  the  lid  everywhere. 
We  all  want  pleasure,  and  we  always 
did." 

Damn  the  fellow !  His  cynicism  was 
— was  outrageous ! 

When  lunch  was  over  they  broke  up 
into  couples  for  the  digestive  promenade. 
Too  proud  to  notice,  Soames  knew  per- 
fectly that  Annette  and  that  fellow  had 
gone  prowling  round  together.  Fleur 
was  with  Val;  she  had  chosen  him,  no 
doubt,  because  he  knew  that  boy.  He 
himself  had  Winifred  for  partner.  They 
walked  in  the  bright,  circling  stream,  a 
little  flushed  and  sated,  for  some  minutes, 
till  Winifred  sighed: 

"I  wish  we  were  back  forty  years,  old 
boy!" 

Before  the  eyes  of  her  spirit  an  inter- 
minable procession  of  her  own  "Lord's" 
frocks  was  passing,  paid  for  with  the 
money  of  her  father,  to  save  a  recurrent 
crisis.  "  It's  been  very  amusing,  after  all. 
Sometimes  I  even  wish  Monty  was  back. 
What  do  you  think  of  people  nowadays, 
Soames?" 

"Precious  Httle  style.  The  thing  be- 
gan to  go  to  pieces  with  bicycles  and 
motor-cars;  the  war  has  finished  it." 
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"I  wonder  what's  coming?"  said  Wini- 
fred in  a  voice  dreamy  from  pigeon-pie. 
^'I'm  not  at  all  sure  we  shan't  go  back  to 
crinolines  and  pegtops.  Look  at  that 
dress!" 

Soames  shook  his  head. 

^'There's  money,  but  no  faith  in  things. 
We  don't  lay  by  for  the  future.  These 
youngsters — it's  all  a  short  life  and  a 
merry  one  with  them.  There's  no  sense 
of  continuity." 

''There's  a  hat!"  said  Winifred.  'T 
don't  know — when  you  come  to  think  of 
the  people  killed  and  all'  that  in  the  war, 
it's  rather  wonderful,  I  think.  There's  no 
other  country — Prosper  says  the  rest  are 
all  bankrupt,  except  America;  and  of 
course  her  men  always  took  their  style  in 
dress  from  us." 

"Is  that  chap,"  said  Soames,  "really 
going  to  the  South  Seas?" 

"Oh  !  one  never  knows  where  Prosper's 
going!" 

^'He^s  a  sign  of  the  times,"  muttered 
Soames,  "if  you  like." 

Winifred's  hand  gripped  his  arm. 

"Don't  turn  your  head,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "but  look  to  your  right  in  the 
front  row  of  the  stand." 

Soames  looked  as  best  he  could  under 
that  limitation.  A  man  in  a  grey  top 
hat,'  grey-bearded,  with  thin  brown, 
folded  cheeks,  and  a  certain  elegance  of 
posture,  sat  there  with  a  woman  in  a 
lawn-colored  frock,  whose  dark  eyes  were 
fixed  on  himself.  Soames  looked  quickly 
at  his  feet.  How  funnily  feet  moved, 
one  after  the  other  like  that !  Winifred's 
voice  said  in  his  ear: 

"Jolyon  looks  very  ill,  but  he  always 
had  style.  She  doesn't  change — except 
her  hair." 

"Why  did  you  tell  Fleur  about  that 
business  ?  " 

"I  didn't;  she  picked  it  up.  I  always 
knew  she  would." 

"Well,  it's  a  mess.  She's  set  her  heart 
upon  their  boy." 

"The  little  wretch,"  murmured  Wini- 
fred. "She  tried  to  take  me  in  about 
that.     What  shall  you  do,  Soames?" 

"Be  guided  by  events." 

They  moved  on  silent  in  the  almost 
solid  crowd. 

"Really,"  said  Winifred  suddenly;  "it 
almost  seems  like  Fate.     Only  that's  so 


old-fashioned.  Look  !  There  are  George 
and  Eustace !" 

George  Forsyte's  lofty  bulk  had  halted 
before  them. 

"  Hallo,  Soames  ! "  he  said.  "  Just  met 
Profond  and  your  wife.  You'll  catch  'em 
if  you  put  on  pace.  Did  you  ever  go  to 
see  old  Timothy?" 

Soames  nodded,  and  the  streams  forced 
them  apart. 

"I  always  liked  old  George,"  said  Wini- 
fred.    "He's  so  droll." 

"  I  never  did,"  said  Soames.  "  Where's 
your  seat?  I  shall  go  to  mine.  Fleur 
may  be  back  there." 

Having  seen  Winifred  to  her  seat,  he 
regained  his  own,  conscious  of  small, 
white,  distant  figures  running,  the  click 
of  the  bat,  the  cheers  and  counter-cheers. 
No  Fleur,  and  no  Annette!  You  could 
expect  nothing  of  women  nowadays ! 
They  had  the  vote.  They  were  "eman- 
cipated," and  much  good  it  was  doing 
them.  So  Winifred  would  go  back, 
would  she,  and  put  up  with  Dartie  all 
over  again  ?  To  have  the  past  once  more 
— to  be  sitting  here  as  he  had  sat  in  '85 
and  '6,  before  he  was  certain  that  his 
marriage  with  Irene  had  gone  all  wrong, 
before  her  antagonism  had  become  so 
glaring  that  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world  he  could  not  overlook  it.  The  sight 
of  her  with  that  fellow  had  brought  all 
memory  back.  Even  now  he  could  not 
understand  why  she  had  been  so  imprac- 
ticable. She  could  love  other  men;  she 
had  it  in  her !  To  himself,  the  one  per- 
son she  ought  to  have  loved,  she  had 
chosen  to  refuse  her  heart.  It  seemed  to 
him,  fantastically,  as  he  looked  back,  that 
all  this  modern  relaxation  of  marriage — 
though  its  forms  and  laws  were  the  same 
as  when  he  married  her — that  all  this 
modern  looseness  had  come  out  of  her 
revolt;  it  seemed  to  him,  fantastically, 
that  she  had  started  it,  till  all  decent 
ownership  of  anything  had  gone,  or  was 
on  the  point  of  going.  All  came  from 
her !  And  now — a  pretty  state  of  things  ! 
Homes !  How  could  you  have  them 
without  mutual  ownership?  Not  that 
he  had  ever  had  a  real  home !  But  had 
that  been  his  fault?  He  had  done  his 
best.  And  his  reward — those  two  sit- 
ting in  that  Stand!  And  this  affair  of 
Fleur's! 
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And  overcome  by  loneliness  he 
thought:  '  Shan't  wait  any  longer  !  They 
must  find  their  own  way  back  to  the 
hotel — if  they  mean  to  come  I '  Hailing 
a  cab  outside  the  ground,  he  said: 

"Drive  me  to  the  Bayswater  Road." 
His  old  aunts  had  never  failed  him.  To 
them  he  had  meant  an  ever-welcome  visi- 
tor. Though  they  were  gone,  there,  still, 
was  Timothy ! 

Smither  was  standing  in  the  open  door- 
way. 

"Mr.  Soames!  I  was  just  taking  the 
air.     Cook  will  be  so  pleased." 

"How  is  Mr.  Timothy?" 

"Not  himself  at  all  these  last  few  days. 
Sir;  he's  been  talking  a  great  deal.  Only 
this  morning  he  was  saying:  'My  brother 
James,  he's  getting  old.'  His  mind  wan- 
ders, Mr.  Soames,  and  then  he  will  talk 
of  them.  He  troubles  about  their  invest- 
ments. The  other  day  he  said:  'There's 
my  brother  Jolyon  won't  look  at  Consols' 
— he  seemed  quite  down  about  it.  Come 
in,  Mr.  Soames,  come  in !  It's  such  a 
pleasant  change !" 

"Well,"  said  Soames,  "just  for  a  few 
minutes." 

"No,"  murmured  Smither  in  the  hall, 
where  the  air  had  the  singular  freshness 
of  the  outside  day,  "we  haven't  been  very 
satisfied  with  him,  not  all  this  week. 
He's  always  been  one  to  leave  a  titbit  to 
the  end;  but  ever  since  Monday  he's  been 
eating  it  first.  If  you  notice  a  dog,  Mr. 
Soames,  at  its  dinner,  it  eats  the  meat 
first.  We've  always  thought  it  such  a 
good  sign  of  Mr.  Timothy  at  his  age  to 
leave  it  to  the  last,  but  now  he  seems  to 
have  lost  all  his  self-control;  and,  of 
course,  it  makes  him  leave  the  rest.  The 
doctor  doesn't  make  anything  of  it, 
but" — Smither  shook  her  head — "he 
seems  to  think  he's  got  to  eat  it  first,  in 
case  he  shouldn't  get  to  it.  That  and  his 
talking  makes  us  anxious." 

"Has  he  said  anything  important?" 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  say  that,  Mr. 
Soames;  but  he's  turned  against  his  Will. 
He  gets  quite  pettish — and  after  having 
had  it  out  every  morning  for  years,  it 
does  seem  funny.  He  said  the  other  day: 
'They  want  my  money.'  It  gave  me 
such  a  turn,  because,  as  I  said  to  him,  no- 
body wants  his  money,  I'm  sure.  And  it 
does  seem  a  pity  he  should  be  thinking 


about  money  at  his  time  of  life.  I  took 
my  courage  in  my  'ands.  'You  know, 
Mr.  Timothy,'  I  said,  'my  dear  mistress' 
— that's  Miss  Forsyte,  Mr.  Soames,  Miss 
Ann  that  trained  me — '  She  never  thought 
about  money,'  I  said,  'it  was  all  character 
with  her.'  He  looked  at  me,  I  can't  tell 
you  how  funny,  and  he  said  quite  dry: 
' Nobody  wants  my  character.'  Think  of 
his  saying  a  thing  like  that !  But  some- 
times he'll  say  something  as  sharp  and 
sensible  as  anything." 

Soames,  who  had  been  staring  at  an 
old  print  by  the  hat-rack,  thinking: 
'That's  got  value!'  murmured:  "I'll  go 
up  and  see  him,  Smither." 

"Cook's  with  him,"  answered  Smither 
above  her  corsets;  "she  will  be  pleased 
to  see  you." 

He  mounted  slowly,  with  the  thought: 
'Shan't  care  to  live  to  be  that  age.' 

On  the  second  floor,  he  paused,  and 
tapped.  The  door  was  opened,  and  he 
saw  the  round  homely  face  of  a  woman 
about  sixty. 

"Mr.  Soames!"  she  said:  "Why!  Mr. 
Soames !" 

Soames  nodded.  "All  right.  Cook!" 
and  entered. 

Timothy  was  propped  up  in  bed,  with 
his  hands  joined  before  his  chest,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  where  a  fly  was 
sitting.  Soames  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  facing  him. 

"Uncle  Timothy,"  he  said,  raising  his 
voice;   "  Uncle  Timothy ! " 

Timothy's  eyes  left  the  fly,  and  levelled 
themselves  on  his  visitor.  Soames  could 
see  his  pale  tongue  passing  over  his  dark- 
ish lips. 

"Uncle  Timothy,"  he  said  again,  "is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?  Is 
there  anything  you'd  like  to  say?" 

"Ha!"  said  Timothy. 

"  I've  come  to  look  you  up  and  see  that 
everything's  all  right." 

Timothy  nodded.  He  seemed  trying  to 
get  used  to  the  apparition  before  him. 

"Have  you  got  everything  you  want ?  " 

"No,"  said  Timothy. 

"Can  I  get  you  anything?" 

"No,"  said  Timothy. 

"I'm  Soames,  you  know;  your  nephew, 
Soames  Forsyte.  Your  brother  James' 
son." 

Timothy  nodded. 
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"1  shall  be  delighted  to  do  anything  I 
can  for  you." 

Timothy  beckoned.  Soames  went 
close  to  him. 

''You — "  said  Timothy  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  have  outlived  tone, 
"you  tell  them  all  from  me — you  tell 
them  all — ^"  and  his  finger  tapped  on 
Soames'  arm,  ''to  hold  on — hold  on — 
Consols  are  goin'  up,"  and  he  nodded 
thrice. 

"All  right!"  said  Soames;   "I  will." 

"Yes,"  said  Timothy,  and,  fixing  his 
eyes  again  on  the  ceiling,  he  added: 
"That  fly!" 

Strangely  moved,  Soames  looked  at  the 
Cook's  pleasant  fattish  face,  all  little 
puckers  from  staring  at  fires. 

"That'll  do  him  a  world  of  good,  Sir," 
she  said. 

A  mutter  came  from  Timothy,  but  he 
was  clearly  speaking  to  himself,  and 
Soames  went  out  with  the  cook. 

"  I  wish  I  could  make  you  a  pink  cream, 
Mr.  Soames,  like  in  old  days ;  you  did  so 
relish  them.  Good-bye,  Sir ;  it  has  been 
a  pleasure." 

"Take  care  of  him.  Cook,  he  is  old." 

And,  shaking  her  crumpled  hand,  he 
went  down-stairs.  Smither  was  still  tak- 
ing the  air  in  the  doorway. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him,  Mr. 
Soames?" 

"H'm!"  Soames  murmured:  "He's 
lost  touch." 

"Yes,"  said  Smither,  "I  was  afraid 
you'd  think  that,  coming  fresh  out  of  the 
world  to  see  him  like." 

"Smither,"  said  Soames,  "we're  all 
indebted  to  you." 

"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Soames,  don't  say  that! 
It's  a  pleasure — he's  such  a  wonderful 
man." 

"Well,  good-bye!"  said  Soames,  and 
got  into  his  taxi. 

'  Going  up  ! '  he  thought ;    '  going  up  ! ' 

Reaching  the  hotel  at  Knightsbridge 
he  went  to  their  sitting-room,  and  rang 
for  tea.  Neither  of  them  were  in.  And 
again  that  sense  of  loneliness  came  over 
him.  These  hotels !  What  monstrous 
great  places  they  were  now !  He  could 
remember  when  there  was  nothing  bigger 
than  Long's  or  Brown's,  Morley's  or  the 
Tavistock,  and  the  heads  that  were 
shaken  over  the  Langham  and  the  Grand. 


Hotels  and  Clubs — Clubs  and  Hotels;  no 
end  to  them  now  !  And  Soames,  who  had 
just  been  watching  at  Lord's  a  miracle  of 
tradition  and  continuity,  fell  into  reverie 
over  the  changes  in  that  London  where 
he  had  been  born  five-and-sixty  years  be- 
fore. Whether  Consols  were  going  up  or 
not,  London  had  become  a  terrific  prop- 
erty. No  such  property  in  the  world, 
unless  it  were  New  York !  There  was  a 
lot  of  hysteria  in  the  papers  nowadays; 
but  any  one  who,  like  himself,  could  re- 
member London  sixty  years  ago,  and  see 
it  now,  realized  the  fecundity  and  elastic- 
ity of  wealth.  They  had  only  to  keep 
their  heads,  and  go  at  it  steadily.  Why  ! 
he  remembered  cobblestones,  and  stink- 
ing straw  on  the  floor  of  your  cab.  And 
old  Timothy — what  could  he  not  tell 
them,  if  he  had  kept  his  memory !  Things 
were  unsettled,  people  in  a  funk  or  in  a 
hurry,  but  here  were  London  and  the 
Thames,  and  out  there  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  the  ends  of  the  earth.  "Con- 
sols are  goin'  up  ! "  He  shouldn't  be  a  bit 
surprised.  It  was  the  breed  that  counted. 
And  all  that  was  bull-dogged  in  Soames 
stared  for  a  moment  out  of  his  grey  eyes, 
till  diverted  by  the  print  of  a  Victorian 
picture  on  the  walls.  The  hotel  had 
bought  three  dozen  of  that  little  lot ! 
The  old  hunting  or  "Rake's  Progress" 
prints  in  the  old  inns  were  worth  looking 
at — but  this  sentimental  stuff — well,  Vic- 
torianism  had  gone  !  "Tell  them  to  hold 
on  ! "  old  Timothy  had  said.  But  to  what 
were  they  to  hold  on  in  this  modern 
welter  of  the  "democratic  principle"? 
Why,  even  privacy  was  threatened !  And 
at  the  thought  that  privacy  might  perish, 
Soames  pushed  back  his  teacup  and  went 
to  the  window.  Fancy  owning  no  more 
of  Nature  than  the  crowd  out  there  owned 
of  the  flowers  and  trees  and  waters  of 
Hyde  Park !  No,  no  !  Private  possession 
underlay  everything  worth  having.  The 
world  had  slipped  its  sanity  a  bit,  as  dogs 
now  and  again  at  full  moon  slipped  theirs 
and  went  off  for  a  night's  rabbiting;  but 
the  world,  like  the  dog,  knew  where  its 
bread  was  buttered  and  its  bed  warm, 
and  would  come  back  sure  enough  to  the 
only  home  worth  having — to  private 
ownership.  The  world  was  in  its  second 
childhood  for  the  moment,  like  old  Timo- 
thy— eating  its  titbit  first  1 
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He  heard  a  sound  behind  him,  and  saw 
that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  come  in. 

''So  you're  back!"  he  said. 

Fleur  did  not  answer;  she  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  at  him  and  her  mother, 
then  passed  into  her  bedroom.  Annette 
poured  herself  out  a  cup  of  tea. 

''I  am  going  to  Paris,  to  my  mother, 
Soames." 

''Oh!    To  your  mother?" 

"Yes." 

"For  how  long?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"And  when  are  you  going?" 

"On  Monday." 

Was  she  really  going  to  her  mother? 
Odd,  how  indifferent  he  felt!  Odd,  how 
clearly  she  had  perceived  the  indifference 
he  would  feel  so  long  as  there  was  no 
scandal.  And  suddenly  between  her  and 
himself  he  saw  distinctly  the  face  he  had 
seen  that  afternoon — Irene's. 

"Will  you  want  money?" 

"Thank  you;  I  have  enough." 


"  Very  well.  Let  us  know  when  you  are 
coming  back." 

Annette  put  down  the  cake  she  was 
fingering,  and,  looking  up  through  dark- 
ened lashes,  said: 

"Shall  I  give  Maman  any  message?" 

"My  regards." 

Annette  stretched  herself,  her  hands  on 
her  waist,  and  said  in  French: 

"What  luck  that  you  have  never 
loved  me,  Soames  ! "  Then  rising,  she  too 
left  the  room.  Soames  was  glad  she  had 
spoken  it  in  French — it  seemed  to  require 
no  dealing  with.  Again  that  other  face — 
pale,  dark-eyed,  beautiful  still !  And  there 
stirred  far  down  within  him  the  ghost  of 
warmth,  as  from  sparks  lingering  beneath 
a  mound  of  flaky  ash.  And  Fleur  in- 
fatuated with  her  boy  !  Queer  chance  ! 
Yet,  was  there  such  a  thing  as  chance? 
A  man  went  down  a  street,  a  brick  fell  on 
his  head.  Ah  !  that  was  chance,  no  doubt. 
But  this  !  "Inherited,"  his  girl  had  said. 
She — she  was  "holding  on!" 


(To  be  continued.) 


BEAUTY 

EPISODES   OF   A   CRUISE   OF    "THE   DINGBAT   OF   ARCADY" 

By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 

Author  of  "  Bluestone,"  "  New  Voices,"  etc. 


EVER  did  I  know  what 
beauty  could  be  to  me  un- 
til I  stood  one  day  in  a 
field  of  blowing  thistle- 
down. I  had  been  beating 
about  in  the  brush  by  the 
side  of  a  river,  looking  for  berries,  when 
I  came  upon  a  clearing,  a  circular  patch 
like  a  fairy's  ring.  Upon  the  earth  stood 
many  thistle  plants,  thorny  Puritans, 
stiff  in  prickly  rectitude.  Above  them  in 
a  mild  sky  floated  millions  of  the  lovely 
souls  of  them,  light  and  exquisitely  white 
where  purple  blooms  had  died,  millions  of 
Ariels  climbing  up  shafts  of  sunlight  into 
heaven-  and  then  gently  sliding  down 
again.  They  rested  on  my  eyelids,  they 
caught  in  my.  hair,  they  glistened  silverly 
on  the  gray  wool  of  my  sweater.     I  did 


not  touch  one  of  them  myself,  and  yet  I 
have  kept  them  all.  If  I  could  have 
prayed  then,  I  should  have  besought 
Apollo  to  make  me  like  the  seed  of  the 
thistle.  For,  although  I  had  known  them 
all  my  life,  it  was  as  if  I  had  never  seen 
thistles  before. 

The  reason  for  this  new  joy  in  old 
beauty  was  not  far  to  seek.  For  several 
weeks  I  had  been  camping  with  my  hus- 
band in  the  maple  woods  by  the  side  of  a 
stream.  By  night  we  had  slept  under  the 
maples,  protected  only  by  our  blankets, 
a  strip  of  canvas,  and  the  broad  leaves 
above  us.  By  day  we  had  floated  down- 
stream in  a  boat  which  we  built  ourselves 
out  of  pine  flooring  cut  to  dimension.  We 
had  called  her  The  Dingbat  of  Arcady. 
We  had  acquired  some  small  measure  of 
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the  hardness  of  body  and  clarity  of  mind  rosy  Hght.    For  the  love  of  beauty,  nor- 

that  are  a  part  of  such  a  life.    We  had  cut  mally,  begins  out-of-doors.    The  race  has 

ourselves  loose  from  the  multifarious  cares  been  born  into  this  beauty,  and  out  of  it, 

of  our  ordinary  lives  and  had  given  our-  whereas  the  beauty  of  cities,  of  man's  in- 

selves  up  to  learning  the  ways  of  sun  and  tellect,  of  spiritual  prowess,  changes  from 

wind  and  rain.     Our  senses  had  been  generation  to  generation;    they  are  still 

quickened  and  made  keen.    Only  a  few  new  things  in  our  ancient  world, 

things  seemed  important — food  and  rest  Living  in  the  open  world,  moreover, 

and  beauty.    And  so,  for  the  first  time  in  makes  us  gloriously  jealous,  after  a  while, 

my  life  since  my  childhood,  I  was  able  to  of  the  lovely  individualities  of  all  things, 

receive  the  gift  of  the  world's  loveliness  in  makes  us  eager  for  communion  with  them, 

the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given,  to  let  beauty  makes  us  long  to  wear  upon  our  own  souls 

be  a  growth  and  a  discipline.  the  images  of  such  things  as  we  have 

It  is  something  merely  to  perceive  loved.  To  the  people  of  the  town  all 
beauty.  It  is  enough  to  balk  vulgar  ir-  rivers  are  very  much  alike.  The  camper 
relevance.  Once  upon  a  time  I  went  for  knows  that  no  two  rivers  are  alike.  I 
a  drive  with  a  woman  who  could  not  see  have  seen  the  gray  sage-green  of  the  little 
it  as  it  actually  existed  before  her  eyes  Lewis  River  in  Washington  flow  into  the 
because  her  mind  was  full  of  stereotyped  dark,  rough,  menacing  grandeur  of  the 
images  of  it  as  she  had  read  of  it  in  books,  great  Columbia.  I  have  seen  the  utter 
We  were  driving  around  the  top  of  a  high  blueness  of  the  St.  Lawrence  under  a 
hill,  looking  across  a  valley  to  mountains  sunny  sky.  I  have  seen  the  Brule  rush- 
that  were  a  perfectly  honest  rosy  pink  in  ing  through  Wisconsin  yellow-brown  in 
the  distance.  the  spring.    I  have  seen  the  placid  ''Isis" 

''Pink  mountains!"  I  exclaimed.  near  "Folly  Bridge"  in  Oxford,  and  the 

"Mountains  are  purple  and  hills  are  mad  St.  John  below  the  great  falls  in  New 

blue,"   she  said  solemnly,  without  even  Brunswick,  coursing  in  three  miles  of  the 

looking  at  them  carefully.     "Who  ever  Rapidy-Fan  rapids  between  high  cliffs, 

heard    of   pink    mountains,    you    funny  Yet  it  is  the  lovely  Willamette  River  in 

woman?"  Oregon  that  means  most  to  me.     Any- 

For  her  the  lights  and  shadows  had  body  can  find  it  on  the  map,  a  short  river 

fallen  in  vain.     The  sunset  had  wasted  flowing  through  southern  Oregon  into  the 

time  in  being  original.    It  might  as  well  Columbia.     But  for  me  it  is  a  mystic 

have  copied  yesterday's.    She  was  like  the  stream,  in  spite  of  geographers,  flowing 

woman  who  "quacked"  beside  Rupert  into  San  Diego  Bay  and  through  Lake 

Brooke  in  the  wood.    Looking  up  at  the  Champlain,  across  the  Hudson,  under  the 

Aurora  Borealis  from  a  chilly  New  Eng-  ocean,  into  and  through  Devon,  joining 

land  valley,  looking  down  on  the  apoca-  the  Esk  in  Scotland !    If  I  live  to  travel 

lypse  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  she  would  on  another  river  I  shall  expect  to  find  it 

have  thought  the  conventional  thing,  and  flowing  with  the  new  current.    For  it  has 

she  would  have  said  it.     Only  true  lovers  cut  a  channel  through  the  deep  places  of 

keep   silence.     For  devout  worship  she  my  spirit. 

could  substitute  only  a  counterfeit  polite-  A  townsman  gets  little  joy  from  the 

ness — the  cant,  the  affectation,  the  lush  scent  of  wood  smoke,  for  he  does  not  know 

nonsense  men  bring  to  the  discussion  of  how  many  varieties  of  smoke  there  are. 

sacred  themes.  But  woodsmen  know  that  there  are  many 

Yet  it  might  have  been  otherwise  if  she  fragrances  in  the  burning  of  wood.    Dead 

could  have  lived  out-of-doors  for  a  few  wood  is  not  like  green,  and  pine  is  not 

months  alone,  or  like  maple  to  our  noses.    Smoke  in  frosty 

,,     .  ,           ...  air  smells  sweeter  than  smoke  in  summer. 

BJuer^^harwistTelnrraTr  ■'  But  whether  it  be  the  spicy  perfume  of 

chapparal,  cracklmg  sage  and  mesquite 

sharing  the  overflowing  sun,  the  cool  rigor  twigs  from  a  southern  mesa,  the  sweet 

of   rain,    the   invigorating   roughness   of  odor  of  burning  pine,  or  the  milder  fra- 

wind.     She  might  have  learned  to  pray  grance  of  oak  logs,  it  is  a  symbol  of  hon- 

for  a  soul  as  beautiful  as  a  far  hill  under  orable  things  to  the  camper.    Watching 
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it,  as  the  thin  strands  of  it  unwind  them- 
selves upward,  is  Hke  watching  the  whole 
history  of  the  race.  In  the  fading  tissue 
of  color  I  have  seen  altars  and  forges  and 
hearths  and  pyres  for  the  dead.  I  have 
seen  Prometheus,  dearest  of  Titans,  and 
his  children  of  this  later  age,  still  busy 
stealing  for  us  holier  flames  than  any  that 
can  be  wedded  with  wood. 

Yet  sometimes,  even  as  a  camper,  I 
have  hated  smoke  because  I  have  loved 
trees.  Into  what  may  small  boys  climb 
when  there  are  no  trees  ?  Into  what  may 
small  souls  climb  ?  Progress  is  with  trees. 
Who  will  say  what  China  might  have  been 
if  she  had  not  cut  down  the  trees  beside 
the  Yangtse  as  Americans  are  now  cut- 
ting down  too  many  of  the  trees  of  Amer- 
ica ?  Beauty  is  with  trees.  It  was  not  an 
ugly  superstition  that  permitted  the  po- 
ets of  Greece  to  make  lovely  maidens 
into  branching  arbors.  The  camper  who 
builds  his  fire  where  it  can  hurt  a  single 
tree  is  a  glutton  of  life  and  a  murderer  of 
beauty.  May  the  long,  strong,  white 
roots  of  my  friends  trouble  his  carcass 
when  it  is  buried,  and  may  he  wait  long 
for  a  beacon  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx ! 
I  think  that  man  has  little  culture  who 
has  no  intimate  among  the  trees. 

My  own  best  friend  is  the  eucalyptus. 
I  have  loved  live-oaks  with  their  mystic 
garlands  of  moss  and  their  stubborn, 
stocky  bodies,  a  veiled  soldiery;  I  have 
loved  the  maples  when  I  have  slept  at 
their  feet.  I  have  loved  pines  for  their 
power,  birches  for  their  refinement,  and 
apple-trees  because  they  have  received 
me  into  their  arms.  I  have  listened  mute 
with  wonder  to  the  grim  and  ghastly 
rustling  of  palms  in  a  sea  breeze  at  night, 
and  I  have  watched  their  dark,  pointed 
fans  outspread  against  the  sapphire  sky. 
These,  for  my  imagination,  are  all  beau- 
tiful. The  eucalyptus  is  supremely  beau- 
tiful. How  good  to  strip  off  old  moods 
like  old  bark;  to  stand  before  the  world 
a  spirit  in  white,  uncovered  truth  like 
that;  to  lift  one's  self  far  away  from  the 
crowd  and  near  to  the  sky,  waving  the 
newest  buds  of  self  to  and  fro  worshipf ully 
in  wide,  open  spaces;  to  keep  the  green 
leaves  of  life  alive  through  all  the  days  of 
the  year;  to  have  dignity  that  is  not  for- 
bidding and  austerity  that  is  not  un- 
gracious;   to  be  remembered  fragrantly. 


If  I  were  a  eucalyptus- tree  I  should  ask 
for  no  companions.  I  should  ask  the  high 
gods  to  let  me  stand  alone  and  lift  my 
hands  toward  them  with  untrammelled 
gestures.  Let  me  have  much  space  to 
move  in  when  I  am  near  enough  to  know 
the  many  thoughts  of  the  sky ! 

The  most  wonderful  sky  that  I  remem- 
ber, I  saw  when  Jim  and  I  drove  from 
Greta  Bridge  to  Brough  over  a  moor  in 
northern  England.  We  were  in  a  motor- 
cycle combination,  a  funny  little  one- 
cylinder  car  that  had  been  through  the 
war.  We  called  it  Rover  Chug-chug. 
Under  me,  in  the  side-car,  our  tent  was 
folded.  At  night  we  camped  by  the  way. 
For  several  days  it  had  rained,  and  we 
were  very  wet  most  of  the  time. 

It  was  still  raining  on  this  particular 
red-letter  day,  or  let  us  say  euphemisti- 
cally that  there  was  a  Scotch  mist.  We 
had  eaten  luncheon  at  The  Morritt  Arms 
in  Greta  Bridge.  It  was  good,  but  cold, 
and  came  to  an  end  with  some  Wensley- 
dale  cheese  as  deliciously  flavorous  as  one 
of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  lyrics. 
Then  we  had  driven  on  to  Bowes,  where 
the  road  began  to  wind  up-hill  all  the 
way  for  six  miles.  From  Bowes  there  was 
a  down  grade  six  miles  long  to  Brough. 

As  we  moved  upward  with  all  the  slow 
speed  our  heavily  laden  Rover  Chug-chug 
would  make  we  looked  at  the  sky.  It  was 
full  of  brooding  life.  Valhalla  might  have 
been  just  behind  it.  Around  us  was  the 
moor,  rolling  and  dipping  in  long,  un- 
dulating lines  away  to  the  right,  covered 
with  scrub  and  weeds  of  kinds  new  to  us. 
Across  the  road  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
moor  the  sheep,  omnipresent  in  England, 
were  grazing,  their  creamy  wool  heavy 
with  moisture.  Strange  crested  moor 
birds  stood  near  the  road,  hunched  up 
meditatively  on  one  leg.  As  we  passed 
they  rose  into  the  air  crying  plaintively. 
In  the  valley  to  the  left  grim  stone  walls, 
not  unlike  those  in  New  England,  but 
with  more  finished  masonry,  cut  the  green 
land  into  sections.  Here  and  there  great 
wisps  of  mist  had  fallen  upon  them  and 
blotted  them  out.  Cool  air  everywhere, 
moist  air  everywhere,  disturbed  air  blow- 
ing this  way  and  that  all  around  us ! 
Over  all  this  the  sky ! 

The  sky  was  purple  as  heather  and  gray 
as  age,  and  streaked  with  amber  and  rose 
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like  an  apple,  and  troubled  with  wildness  is  blue  and  white  and  golden  and  placid 
like  the  light  in  the  eyes  of  a  cat.  It  is  to  be  limited  in  the  love  of  beauty, 
changed  from  moment  to  moment,  hue  This  may  be  the  secret  of  the  scorn, 
sliding  into  hue,  tone  falling  upon  tone,  usually  veiled,  that  men  who  have  known 
form  melting  into  form.  Great  columns  nature  in  all  weathers,  suffered  her  and 
of  white  cloud  fell  down  and  broke  upon  dominated  her,  feel  for  the  pale-eyed  and 
the  floor  of  the  earth,  or  were  hidden  by  pale-skinned  creature  of  comfort.  How- 
rising  walls  of  amethyst,  built  up  by  in-  ever  that  may  be,  this  I  know,  that  those 
visible  fingers.  Dusky  castles  with  blue  who  can  outface  a  storm  and  exult  in  it 
battlements  reared  themselves  before  our  have  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  life  which 
eyes  and  stood  but  a  moment  in  evanes-  can  help  them  to  triumph  also  in  the 
cent  grandeur,  then  disappearing  in  long,  vicissitudes  of  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
vertical  lines  of  swiftly  falling  silver,  upon  itual  experience. 

which  the  sun,  from  some  secret  place.  Considered  quite  apart  from  the  dam- 
tried  in  vain  to  look  out.  Movement  age  it  can  do,  a  storm  is  supremely  beau- 
upon  movement,  glory  upon  glory  chal-  tiful.  Some  one  told  me  this  when  I  was 
lenged  our  attention.  a  little  girl,  and  the  thought  came  to  me 

I  have  said  that  we  were  wet  and  cold  with  a  thrill  of  surprise  and  delight,  for  it 
and  tired.  That  may  have  been  one  was  a  new  gospel.  Most  of  the  people  in 
reason  why  we  kept  silence  at  first  as  we  my  small  world  disliked  storms.  That 
drove  up  the  winding  road.  But  he  is  no  one  person  made  life  richer  for  me  by 
lover  of  beauty  who  cannot  forget  his  telling  me  the  truth.  I  have  two  memo- 
body  momentarily  when  his  soul  is  feast-  ries  of  storms  that  have  remained  with 
ing.     We  had   also  another   reason  for  me  always. 

silence.    We  were  watching  all  this  silent-        One  was  a  great  wind-storm  on  the 

ly  because  it  was  too  thrilling  for  speech,  prairie.    It  came  after  a  long,  still,  sul- 

We  drove  on  to  the  top  of  the  grade,  try  summer  day,  in  the  late  afternoon.    I 

Then,  when  the  road  tipped  down  again,  felt  the  stillness  deepen  and  strengthen 

a  miracle  happened.  around   me   like   the   self-restraint   that 

We  had  forgotten  cold  and  wetness  and  hushes  anger.    Then  huge  clouds  bunched 

weariness.     We  had  forgotten  the  rain  themselves  together  in  the  west.    I  stood 

that  beat  upon  our  faces  and  ran  down  and  watched.     I  saw  a  line  of  trees,  a 

our  necks.    We  had  forgotten  words.    We  windbreak,  far  away,  so  far  that  I  could 

had  forgotten  thought.     Without  words  not  tell  their  kind.     One  moment  they 

or  thought  or  any  tune  that  I  can  remem-  were  perfectly  still.    The  next  made  them 

ber  we  began  to  sing.    And  as  we  drove  toss  their  branches  madly  as  if  they  were 

swiftly   down  into   the  valley  we   were  wild  with  grief  or  pain.    In  front  of  them 

singing  exultantly,  with  none  to  hear  but  a  field  of  corn  yielded  to  shadows  and 

the   creamy   sheep   and   the  varicolored  swayed   as   if   some   terrible   hand   had 

moor  birds  and  that  wild  sky  and  the  un-  stroked    each    corn-stalk,    bending    it, 

known  gods  who  travelled  those  hills  in-  crushing  it  to  the  very  earth.    The  great 

visibly.  wind  was  coming  toward  me,  nearer  and 

This  experience  is  one  of  many  that  nearer.    But  I  did  not  stir.    I  told  myself 

make  me  feel  sure  enough  of  the  truth  to  that  when  it  came  I  would  lie  down.    It 

dogmatize  about  weather.     There  is  no  caught  the  near  fields  of  grass  and  rang 

such  thing  as  bad  weather.    Who  are  we  over  them,  and  sang  over  them  while  the 

that  we  should  fasten  that  malevolent  air  around  me  was  still  and  sultry.    I  was 

little  adjective  "bad"  upon  weather  that  fascinated.    A  group  of  willows  quite  near 

merely  fails  to  serve  our  utilitarian  pur-  me  jerked  their  tops  forward  suddenly 

poses  and  our  self-indulgent  ideas  of  com-  with  the  impact  of  that  rushing  gust  upon 

fort?    Indeed,  if  beauty  is  to  be  judged  by  them.     Then  they  tumbled  and  tossed 

its  rarity,  a  great  storm  may  be  the  great-  their  branches  about  uproariously  in  the 

est  weather  and  the  most  beautiful.    By  rushing   air   that   took   and   tore   them, 

paraphrase  the  devout  and  daring  person  The  wind  crossed  the  short  stretch  of 

may  well  say:   "Though  it  slay  me,  yet  grass  between  those  trees  and  me,  and 

will  I  love  it ! "    To  Hke  only  weather  that  then  beat  against  my  face,  my  throat,  my 
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breast,  my  limbs,  with  cold  and  savage  the  other  through  the  gap !  After  that 
fury.  My  breath  was  blown  back  into  silence.  Then  later  we  heard  the  boom- 
my  nostrils.  My  hair  was  ripped  loose  ing  of  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  and  saw  the 
from  around  my  forehead.  My  throat  sparks  flying  from  it  again.  At  last  even 
and  body  felt  sudden  cold  like  the  water  that  noise  faded  into  silence,  and  we  slept, 
of  the  trout  brook  in  April.  The  invisible  Storms,  even  in  modern  times,  are 
legions  of  the  air  pushed  me  back,  back,  tests  of  our  mettle.  But  they  do  not  come 
back,  step  by  step.  I  gave  way  before  the  very  often  in  the  temperate  lands  in  the 
pressure  of  their  chilly,  unseen,  powerful  times  of  the  year  when  camping  is  pleas- 
hands.  I  fell  upon  my  face  and  waited,  ant.  Nearly  always  the  beauty  in  which 
Sticks  and  leaves  from  far  away  were  we  may  rejoice  is  to  be  found  in  some- 
blown  down  upon  me.  Even  upon  the  thing  minute  and  perfect,  something  that 
earth,  fiat  and  humble,  I  could  not  evade  can  belong  to  rest  and  quietness,  a  small 
that  magnificent  rage.  It  went  bellowing  gem  split  from  the  perfect  jewel  of  un- 
over  my  head  into  the  east.  And  then,  numbered  facets  which  may  be  called  the 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  it  stopped.  Absolute  Beauty. 

Rain  fell  quietly  on  a  cool  world  and  tears  This  Absolute  Beauty  will  never  dis- 
came  into  my  eyes.  appoint  us,  for  we  shall  never  find  it,  al- 
The  other  storm  that  I  remember  was  though  it  is  the  highest  of  all  dreams,  and 
a  thunder-storm  at  night  by  a  northern  the  deepest  of  all  certainties,  and  that  for 
riverside.  Jim  and  I  were  lying  in  our  which  our  best  selves  hunger  and  thirst. 
tent,  unable,  for  one  reason  or  another,  It  is  that  which  we  may  approach  but 
to  get  much  sleep.  Perhaps  it  was  be-  never  reach.  What  is  given  to  us  is  the 
cause  Nature  herself  could  not  rest.  The  privilege  of  looking  on  small  particles  of 
air  was  disturbed  and  yet  stagnant,  beauty,  parts  of  the  Absolute  Beauty,  of 
Then  there  came  a  heavy  groaning  and  cherishing  them  in  our  lives  and  of  telling 
sudden  shocks  of  distant  sound  like  the  others  about  them.  To  do  this  faithfully 
heavy  breathing  of  Vulcan  and  the  falling  is  a  fulfilment  of  destiny.  It  is  all  that 
of  hammers  on  his  anvil.  We  saw  far  great  artists,  great  poets,  great  seers  and 
lightning  like  the  flying  of  sparks.  The  saints  have  ever  done.  It  is  all  that  little 
noise  increased.  Mars  and  Thor  had  poets,  little  lovers,  little  helpers  of  man- 
been  awakened  over  Scandinavia  and  kind  can  ever  hope  to  do.  But  it  is 
Hellas,  and  were  hurling  loud  words  at  enough. 

each  other.  They  were  throwing  the  For  us  the  beauty  that  we  find  when 
lances  of  heaven  about,  and  the  lightning  we  go  out  adventuring  together  is  pro- 
was  frequent  and  livid.  As  each  spear  of  tean.  To-day  we  may  see  it  in  the  storm, 
light  fell  and  broke  into  pieces  upon  the  To-morrow  it  may  be  found  in  the  wings' 
floor  of  heaven  we  saw  the  jagged  lines  of  of  a  bird.  It  is  trite  to  tell  of  the  charm 
its  fall.  The  earth  under  us  seemed  solid,  of  birds.  I  shall  not  generalize  about 
but  the  floor  of  heaven,  on  which  those  their  delightfulness,  although  I  have  seen 
terrible  figures  trod,  shook  under  them  the  kingfisher  swoop  to  his  kill  and  the 
and,  when  they  came  to  grips  and  wrestled,  blue  heron  in  flight,  although  I  have 
rocked  with  their  power.  Perhaps  that  is  dreamed  the  dreams  of  swallows  flying 
why  we  on  earth  saw  a  glory  of  dark  trees  faster  than  thought.  But  I  must  speak 
suddenly  illumined  by  lightning,  with  of  gulls  that  keep  the  beaches  clean, 
leaves  that  had  been  like  black  masses  in  They  are  so  common  that  it  is  easy  to 
the  darkness  suddenly  etched  sharply  forget  the  thrilling  passion  of  their  flight, 
upon  a  clear  background,  then  blackened  the  rapturous  poise,  the  circling  power, 
into  vagueness  again.  Such  a  glory  of  the  whirl  and  sudden  dip,  beak  first,  into 
splashing  rain  upon  the  vexed  black  sur-  blue  water.  It  is  easy  to  forget  the  wild 
face  of  the  river  !  Such  a  smell  of  sweet-  and  watchful  eyes  they  have,  the  sleek 
ness  in  air  that  has  been  as  stale  as  fever  !  whiteness  of  their  pointed  heads,  the 
And  then  one  great  bolt  flying,  one  bar-  strange  pathos  of  their  call, 
baric  splendid  burst  of  crashing  sound,  as  Once  on  a  California  beach  Jim  and  I 
if  the  floor  of  heaven  had  given  way  under  sat  and  ate  our  luncheon  in  hot  sunshine 
terrible  feet,  as  if  one  great  god  had  hurled  while  overhead  one  or  two  gulls  halted  in 
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the  sky,  tirelessly  vigilant.  One  of  them, 
seeing  our  food,  swooped  low  and  flew 
over  us,  crying.  Jim  threw  a  small  bit 
of  bread  on  the  beach  about  twenty  feet 
away.  The  gull  saw  it,  swooped,  caught 
it,  and  ascended  again.  Jim  threw  an- 
other piece  a  little  nearer.  Again  the 
sharp  eyes  saw,  the  white  body  plunged 
toward  the  earth.  Another  piece  we 
threw,  still  nearer.  This  time  two  gulls 
saw  it  and  flew  low  to  get  our  gift.  We 
threw  several  crumbs.  Several  gulls  ap- 
peared from  nowhere  in  particular  to  ac- 
cept our  offering.  More  and  more  crumbs 
we  threw,  sitting  quietly  there  in  the  sun. 
More  and  more  gulls  came  flying  across 
the  blue  fields  of  heaven  to  see  what  was 
happening.  In  fine  loops  and  circles  they 
moved  around  us,  swift  and  sudden  and 
strong,  five  or  six,  a  dozen,  two  dozen, 
then  forty  by  actual  count,  then  perhaps 
more.  Their  lusty  wings  beat  the  air 
about  our  ears.  White  and  gray  and 
cream  color,  markings  of  straw  and  tan 
and  slate  color,  the  sharper  shades  of  feet 
and  beaks,  the  preening  and  fluttering 
delighted  us.  Even  as  we  had  been  hun- 
gry they  were  hungry.  Even  as  we  who 
were  poor  had  to  dare  much  to  get  our 
bread,  they  had  to  be  daring  too.  The 
flap  and  clatter  of  their  passing  was  the 
epic  noise  of  their  struggle  for  existence. 
The  whirring  rise  of  them  was  their  vic- 
tory. Their  outcry  was  their  poetic  and 
social  sharing  of  the  feast.  All  this  we 
could  feel  with  them.  All  this  we  could 
understand.  Evolutionists  tell  us  that 
there  may  have  been  a  time  when  bird 
life  was  close  to  our  own. 

The  gulls  dared  to  come  very  near  to 
us,  yet  with  all  their  gallantry  they  would 
not  suffer  us  to  touch  them,  they  would 
not  even  suffer  themselves  to  touch  us, 
although  they  flew  so  near  that  once  a 
long  wing-feather  brushed  my  throat.  I 
knew  a  child's  longing  to  fold  my  two 
hands  around  one  of  those  small,  swift 
white  bodies,  and  hold  it  and  look  into 
those  wild,  cold,  courageous  eyes.  And 
on  another  day  this  experience  came  to 
me,  but  then  I  was  sorry  and  not  glad 
of  it. 

We  had  been  trolling  in  San  Diego  Bay 
with  a  shiny  tin  minnow  for  bait.  It 
flashed  cannily  in  the  translucent  water. 
But  the  tide  was  going  out  and  the  fish- 


ing was  poor.  I  caught  nothing.  So, 
while  Jim  pulled  our  boat,  the  Royal 
Dingbat,  slowly  out  of  the  harbor  and 
toward  the  open  sea,  I  tried  the  trolling 
line  and  leaned  back  in  my  seat  neg- 
ligently, occupying  myself  with  my  own 
profuse  meditations.  Jim  saw  a  big  gull 
swoop  and  cried  "Look  out !"  to  me,  but 
it  was  too  late.  He  had  dipped  for  the  tin 
minnow  and  our  hook  held  him  fast. 

It  was  a  moment  of  agony  for  me.  This 
lovely  white  creature  of  the  sky  had  to 
be  pulled  across  the  water  that  we  might 
loose  him.  His  pride  of  flight  was  hurt 
and  humbled  as  his  body  was  wounded. 
We  got  the  line  in  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
when  he  fluttered  and  struggled  and  beat 
his  wings  against  the  edge  of  the  boat,  I 
caught  him  and  held  him  firmly,  but  as 
gently  as  I  could,  with  my  two  hands 
around  his  throbbing  heart. 

We  looked  at  the  hook  and  found  that, 
fortunately,  he  had  not  swallowed  it.  It 
had  caught  firmly  in  the  side  of  his  neck 
when  the  minnow  sank  and  bobbed  under 
his  unerring  stroke.  For  a  moment  we 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Jim  got  his 
knife  and  tried  to  get  the  hook  loose,  but 
it  could  not  be  done  without  tearing  the 
bird's  throat.  It  was  a  small  hook.  We 
severed  it  from  the  minnow  and  from  our 
line  and  let  the  bird  go,  thinking  that  the 
wound  might  heal  and  leave  him  little  the 
worse  off.  I  unclosed  my  hands  and  he 
went  free  again. 

Another  beautiful  experience  with  birds 
came  to  us  in  a  pine  wood  one  summer, 
in  New  Hampshire.  Jim  and  I  were 
sitting  under  a  pine  in  the  silence  that 
belongs  to  good  comrades.  We  had 
tramped  far  that  day,  and  at  sundown  we 
were  resting  under  the  trees  and  dreaming 
dreams  together.  When  two  people  can 
dream  dreams  together,  they  do  not  need 
to  talk.  Perhaps  because  we  were  silent 
we  heard  from  behind  one  of  the  tall  trees 
a  most  purely  silver  song.  Jim,  who 
knows  birds  better  than  I  do,  laid  a  hand 
on  mine  and  a  finger  on  his  mouth  to 
command  silence,  but  the  gesture  was 
superfluous.  This  song  was  to  me  also 
the  punctuation  of  our  dreaming,  for  as 
commas  and  periods  set  intervals  be- 
tween words  a  bird's  song  sets  intervals 
between  dreams. 

In  a  minute  or  two  more  we  heard  a 
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similar  song  from  another  tree,  a  small  broke  some  of  these  twigs  and  made  a 
flute  of  Paradise.  The  first  singer  an-  small  fire  with  them.  Finally  Jim  broke 
swered.  A  third  called  from  in  front  of  a  dead  branch  from  a  tree  and  it  gave  us 
us.  And  then  the  first  singer  appeared  enough  wood  for  cooking.  I  filled  the 
where  oblique  rays  of  the  sun  falling  on  coffee-pot  with  snow — as  clean  as  air  or 
him  showed  a  speckled  breast  and  rufous  water  could  be  there  in  the  wild  out-of- 
tail.  It  was  the  hermit-thrush,  himself  doors — and  when  enough  was  melted  I 
and  no  other.  Singing  he  walked  among  put  in  the  coffee.  We  cut  large  slices  of 
the  pine-needles,  his  comrades  answering  bread  and  put  slices  of  fried  bacon,  with 
him.  The  other  two  joined  him,  and  per-  dripping,  between  them.  Never  did  food 
haps  a  fourth,  but  of  that  we  could  not  taste  more  delirious  than  this  crude 
be  certain.  They  hopped  about  and  made  banquet.  Then,  warmed  by  exercise  and 
their  music  without  a  thought  of  us,  the  fire  and  food,  we  sat  still  for  a  while,  rest- 
loveliest  and  most  limpid  singing.  They  ing.  The  fire  burned  itself  into  the  drift 
chanted,  they  carolled,  they  fluted.    We  which  the  heat  had  melted  and  sank  away 

hardly  dared  to  breathe  for  fear  of  inter-    out  of  sight.    And  then 

rupting  their  recital.    For  ten  or  fifteen  "Chickadee-dee-dee!" 

minutes  we  sat  and  listened  with  white  Small  brother  chickadee,  perched  on 

awe  upon  us,  and  then  their  wings  rustled  one  of  the  snowy  bushes,  wanted  dinner, 

and  they  were  gone.     The  place  where  We  fed  him  crumbs  of  our  bread.    A  small 

the  rays  of  the  sun  had  fallen  on  them  and   impudent   beggar  he  was,  hungry 

was  empty  and  dark.    The  song  was  sung,  and  jolly.    His  energetic  throat  said  many 

Our  dreams  were  dreamed,  too.  a  quaint  grace. 

One  other  small  memoir  of  an  adven-  "Chickadee — dee — dee — chick-a-dee- 

ture  with  a  bird  I  must  share.    It  hap-  dee!" 

pened  in  this  manner.  We  were  living  at  Such  a  dark,  fluttering  little  fellow 
the  time  in  the  city  of  Superior  in  north-  seemed  out  of  place  and  out  of  propor- 
ern  Wisconsin.  It  was  a  town  very  near  tion  in  the  wild,  white,  motionless  winter 
to  Gopher  Prairie  in  "  Main  Street."  It  world.  But  there  he  was,  very  busy, 
was  cold  there  in  winter.  The  snow  some-  very  much  alive.  I  cannot  look  at  the 
times  lay  four  or  five  feet  deep  upon  the  blanched  beauty  of  snow  in  such  a  stretch 
wild  land  near  the  town  for  weeks  and  of  country  without  remembering  him  and 
weeks  at  a  time.  The  thermometer  would  his  queer,  dear,  merry  little  song  when  he 
fall  low,  and  chilly  days  like  diamonds  first  cocked  his  head  and  looked  at  us. 
would  follow  one  another,  clear  and  still.  Flowers,  like  the  birds,  like  the  abstract 
Sometimes,  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  idea  of  beauty,  are  much  abused  in  cus- 
la vender  and  rose  shadows  on  white  fields  tom  and  conversation.  Our  affection  for 
of  snow,  we  would  borrow  snow-shoes  them  is  lasting  and  sincere,  but  rather 
from  some  good  friends  and  go  out  into  vulgar.  No  doubt  I  seem  crude  when  I 
the  country.  We  would  take  a  coffee-  handle  bloodroot  or  trillium  or  cream- 
pot  and  coffee,  a  pound  of  bacon  for  cups  if  there  be  gods  or  fairies  watching, 
lunch,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  pot  and  a  or  finer  mortals  with  a  gentler  touch, 
pan  to  cook  with.  Then  in  weather  dry  Our  way  of  touching  flowers  is  a  revela- 
and  powdery  white  we  would  strike  out  tion  or  a  betrayal, 
for  the  open.  Nor  can  we  know  them  by  possessing 

One  day,  when  we  had  run  or  walked  them,  by  having  them  in  our  houses.    We 

on  snow-shoes  all  morning  until  we  were  might  as  well  try  to  understand  normal 

ruddy  with  health  and  hot  under  our  humanity  by  seeing  it  in  prisons  and  hos- 

heavy  clothing,  we  found  a  place  to  rest  pitals.    If  we  would  know  flowers,  wild- 

on  a  crust  of  hard  snow  in  a  hollow,  where  flowers  at  any  rate,  we  must  live  near 

winds  did  not  bother  us,  and  surrounded  them.    The  flowers  that  do  most  for  us 

by  the  protruding  tops  of  bushes  that  are  those  that  we  never  pick.    We  never 

must  have  seemed  quite  tall  when  the  see  them  fade. 

ground  was  bare.     They  bore  tufts  of  To  walk  in  golden  mustard  eight  feet 

snow  upon  them  like  white  blossoms,  the  tall  by  a  California  roadside  while  petals 

fair,  false  flowering  of  the  winter.     We  and  pollen  shower  bright  gold  on  our 
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heads  and  shoulders  is  good.  To  kneel  In  summer,  no  matter  where  I  may  be,  I 
on  the  mesa  beside  the  tiny  pink  gilia  that  can  call  to  mind  the  heavy  odor  of  the 
covers  the  earth  with  pink  patches  after  milkweed's  queer  reddish  blossoms  near 
the  rains,  lifting  its  plucky  blossoms,  the  some  level,  dusty  roadway,  one  of  many 
size  of  a  nickel,  on  tiny  threadlike  stems  on  which  I  have  travelled,  or  the  ecstatic 
only  two  inches  long — that  also  is  good,  perfume  of  the  wild  grape-vines  clamber- 
Better  still  it  is  to  wander  into  a  remote  ing  over  rocks.  The  sleepy  look  of  red 
canyon  and  find  the  deep,  oracular  phace-  poppies  in  Devon  is  with  me,  the  pungent 
lia  that  has  pinkish,  hirsute  stems  and  whiff  of  the  little  button  chrysanthemum, 
leaves  and  a  solemn,  purple  face  about  blossoming  its  best  in  forsaken  gardens, 
the  size  of  a  violet.  But  best  of  all  it  is  It  is  not  only  that  I  remember  these 
to  sleep  in  a  patch  of  dog-tooth  violets,  colors  and  fragrances,  but  that  I  remem- 
to  be  awakened  by  bluebells  and  tiger-  ber  them  as  they  were  in  the  morning,  at 
lilies.  People  who  have  broken  their  noon,  at  night,  redolent  of  joy  in  the  new 
bread  in  the  sight  of  the  flowers,  and  sight  of  the  world,  strong  with  the  pride  of 
taken  their  rest  beside  them  are  less  likely  lusty  life,  or  faint  and  strangely  mingled 
to  pick  them.  They  have  exchanged  the  with  the  scent  of  the  dark,  moist  earth, 
lust  of  possession  for  the  desire  of  beauty.        So  it  has  been  for  me.    So  may  it  be  for 

So  I  have  seen  and  passed  a  mariposa  others !  For  it  is  an  inexpensive  blessed- 
lily,  a  gentian,  a  rare  red  triUium,  an  ness  that  I  have  found  to  save  my  soul 
orchid  stranger,  simply  crying  out  to  alive  in  me  when  I  have  taken  to  a  high- 
Apollo  to  give  them  my  blessing  as  a  way  that  leads  to  an  older  shrine  than 
salutation  to  their  loveliness,  since  I  my-  Canterbury,  the  first  shrine  of  the  first 
self  cannot  speak  their  language.  It  faith,  where  trees  stand  guard  over  boul- 
makes  me  regretful  to  think  that  the  ders  that  are  altars,  and  where  flowers 
poems  made  in  their  honor  have  never  are  sacramental  censers,  and  where  birds 
been  translated  for  them.  Yet  if  I  had  and  winds  and  waters  make  the  hymns  I 
to  choose,  poems  would  still  be  under-  need  to  hear.  And  at  this  shrine  I  have 
stood  by  people  rather  than  by  flowers,  found  bravery  for  my  fear,  and  wisdom 
for  flowers  are  beauty  in  their  own  per-  for  my  doubt,  and  life  to  do  battle  with 
sons,  but  people,  who  are  rarely  beautiful,  life  again, 
must  have  beauty  given  to  them.  Never  do  I  return  from  these  adven- 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  of  any  single  ad-  tures  in  the  open  with  Jim  without  long- 
venture  with  flowers,  though  I  have  lived  ing  to  go  out  on  another.  I  shall  dream 
so  near  to  them  that  my  mind  is  full  of  of  going  again  and  again  until  the  last 
colored  gardens.  My  memory  does  not  time — then,  at  last,  to  remain.  As  my 
need  the  fields  of  mythological  asphodel,  flesh  grows  frail  with  the  growing  strength 
beautiful  as  they  may  be,  but  reaches  to  of  my  spirit,  I  should  like  to  rise  slowly 
quiet,  earthy  places  where,  in  tufts  of  in  the  long,  blue  brilliance  of  night,  and 
spore-bearing  moss,  I  see  shy,  thin-  seize  the  two  horns  of  the  crescent  moon 
stemmed  bluets  with  petals  pointing  to  and  jump  over  it,  between  them,  as  a 
the  four  winds  and  golden  hearts  like  child  jumps  over  a  rope.  Once  over  it, 
suns  in  the  midst  of  skies.  and  in  the  Milky  Way,  I  should  like  to 

In  the  spring,  while  I  am  still  working  fling  all  my  sins  and  sorrows  into  the 

at  my  desk  in  the  city,  my  spirit  wanders  Great  Dipper,  and  listen  until  I  hear  them 

at  will  through  the  uplands  of  New  York,  clink  upon  the  bottom  of  it.     Then  I 

where  the  cool  arbutus  creeps  from  under  should  like  to  find  all  the  time  that  I  have 

moist  leaves,  or  through  the  fallows  of  lost.    I  should  like  to  float  out  among  the 

Newjersey,  where  the  wild  azaleas  bloom,  stars,  seeking  a  new  beauty, 


JAVA   A    FOCUS    OF   WORLD   TRADE 

By  John  W.   Prins 
Illustrations  from  photographs  and  diagrams 


ON  the  dividing  line  between  the 
northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, where  the  Indian  and  the 

Pacific    Oceans    meet,    Holland's    India 

stretches  out  as  a  gigantic  bridge  of  islands 

from  Asia  to  Australia.     Connecting  two 

continents  and  sepa- 
rating two  oceans, 

this  Dutch  East  In- 
dies Archipelago  will 

in    the    decades   to 

come  be  a  focus  of 

trade,  not  only  for 

the   Asian   and   the 

Australian,  but  also 

the    market    where 

the  European  sailing 

eastward    and    the 

American      sailing 

westward  will  meet 

and  compete. 

Because    of    this 

great  island  empire, 

then,    Holland    is 

more  than  the  Little 

Kingdom  in  Europe. 

To   her   six   million 

inhabitants  are  add- 
ed fifty  million  more 

who,    separated   as 

they  may  be  by  con- 
tinents and  oceans, 

are  yet  part  of  the 

country  and  contrib- 
uting to  her  wealth. 
How  unknown  is 

this     Australasian 

part  of  the  Netherlands  which  Multatuli 

called  a  string  of  emeralds  swung  around 

the  equator !     That  coffee  comes  from 

Java  and  the  wild  man  from  Borneo  was,    of  Dutch  New  Guinea,  a  country  as  large 

until  recently,  the  only  popular  knowl-    as  Japan;   of  Sumatra,  in  shape  and  size 

edge   the  average  American   had  of  it.    much  the  same  as  California;    of  Dutch 

Borneo,  in  size  equal  to  France;  of 
Celebes,  with  as  many  square  miles  as 
New  Zealand  and  Ceylon — all  recognize 
the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  as  their 
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Exports  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Imports  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Exports  Java  alone. 
Imports  Java  alone. 


Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Dutch  East 

Indies  and  Java  during  the  years  1910- 

1918  in  miUions  of  guilders. 

(According  to  the  Year-book  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  1920.) 


century,  the  Hollanders  set  out  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  the  way  to  the  In- 
dies and  thus  eliminate  the  Portuguese 
as  middlemen,  it  was  not  Java  which 
was  their  main  object,  but  the  great 
island  sea  east  of  Java,  the  Moluccas. 

For  the  sake  of  the 
pepper,  the  nutmeg, 
and  the  mace  of 
these  islands  the 
Hollanders  fought 
and  killed  the  Por- 
tuguese and  estab- 
lished their  own 
trading-posts  over 
there.  And  through 
many  little  wars 
with  native  princes, 
but  more  still 
through  many  cun- 
ningly devised  trea- 
ties  with  these 
princes  and  by  gain- 
ing monopolies,  they 
extended  their  power 
over  them  till,  about 
1900,  three  centuries 
later,  a  colonial  em- 
pire was  founded 
which  stretches  from 
northern  Sumatra  to 
the  heart  of  New 
Guinea,  a  distance 
considerably  longer 
than  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York. 
The  Dutch  officials, 
the  Dutch  soldiers,  the  Dutch  planters 
penetrated  slowly  and  surely  into  the 
heart  of  every  island.    The  native  rulers 
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And  truly  little  is  the  coffee  which  comes 
from  Java  and  few  the  wild  men  who  live 
in  Borneo. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 


tBapi  mt'taitfa^etn 


The  Dutch  East  Indies  Archipelago  in  its  relation  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Philippines. 

All  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  the  thousand-and-odd  smaller  islands  belong  to  Holland.     Also  four-fifths 

of  Borneo  and  half  of  New  Guinea. 

(From  the  Year-book  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  ig2o.) 


supreme  ruler.  But  more  important  than 
these  four  large  Sunda  Islands,  and  far 
more  thickly  populated,  is  Java,  Holland's 
prize  possession.  In  size  only  equal  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  this  fertile  island 
offers  subsistence  to  over  thirty-five  mil- 
lion people — that  is  more  than  six  hun- 
dred per  square  mile. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  stream  of 
products  of  Java  first  went  to  Dutch, 
later  to  European,  markets,  until  1870 
around  Cape  Good  Hope,  from  then  on 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  war  also 
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changed  Java's  destiny.  In  1917  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  these 
colonies  became  practically  impossible. 
The  products  of  Java  were  heaping  up  in 
the  warehouses.  New  channels  of  trade 
had  to  be  found.  Then  it  was  that  Java 
knocked  at  America's  door  and  America 
opened  it  and  discovered  Java.  The 
sugar  which  so  long  had  been  going  the 
old  route,  the  rubber,  the  tea,  the  kapok, 
and  many  other  products,  now  entered 
the  harbors  of  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco.   And  from  there  the  ships  of  the 


Photo,  by  Westcrvild. 

The  crater  of  the  Merapi,  one  of  the  many  in  the  string  of  Java  volcanoes. 


newly  established  American- Java  lines 
took  American-finished  articles  back  to 
Java.  For  Java  is  not  an  industrial  coun- 
try, and  is  in  need  of  all  the  finished  prod- 
ucts which  modern  society  requires.  In- 
fant industries  are  now  being  nursed,  but 
practically  all  that  the  Hollanders  and 
also  the  natives  need  comfortably  to  house 
and  dress  themselves,  to  till  the  fields  and 
build  the  roads,  comes  from  abroad.  Nat- 
urally not  only  the  United  States  but  even 
more  so  Australia  and  Japan  drew  closer  to 
Java.  Their  situation  was  even  more  ad- 
vantageous than  America's,  and  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  colonial  Hollanders  were  no 
strangers.  Already  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Holland  colonial  had  ventured 
north,  captured  Formosa,  and  traded  with 
Japan  on  the  little  island  of  Decima  two 
hundred  years  before  Perry  was  admitted. 
Java  is  perfectly  willing  to  extend  its 
relations.  It  has  sent  besides  its  ships, 
its  bankers  and  business  men  to  Amer- 
ica, Japan,  and  Australia,  and  has  organ- 
ized expositions  and  congresses,  and  in- 
vited the  Americans,  the  Japanese,  and 
the  Australians  to  its  shores. 


But  when  this  love-feast  was  going  on  the 
war  in  Europe  came  to  an  end,  and  the  old 
trade  route  beckoned  again.  Amsterdam 
and  London,  which  had  been  the  main 
markets  for  Javanese  products,  were  again 
bidding  for  the  favors  of  the  Javanese 
planters  and  merchants,  and  sent  their 
ships  to  haul  the  Oriental  harvests.  All 
European  countries  again  sent  their 
travellers  to  recapture  their  former  export 
trade. 

England  and  Holland,  which  had  sup- 
plied Java  with  cotton  goods,  found  that 
Japan  had  gotten  a  foothold;  Germany 
and  France,  which  had  shipped  motor- 
cars, found  the  American  automobile  out- 
numbering their  own  ten  to  one;  the  tea 
which  had  found  its  way  to  Russia  and 
England  was  going  to  AustraHa  and  the 
United  States;  the  sugar,  which  during 
the  ten  years  preceding  the  war  Europe 
and  British  India  used  to  buy,  had  found 
new  markets  in  China,  Japan,  and  lately 
America. 

So  it  happened  that  Java,  which  for 
three  hundred  years  had  commercially 
belonged  to  Europe,  was  for  a  few  years 
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thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  countries 
around  the  Pacific,  to  enter  then  upon  a 
new  period  in  which  it  belongs  to  the 
world. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  say  how  the  battle 
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World's  production  of  cinchona  bark. 

1.  Dutch  East  Indies. 

2.  British  India. 

3.  Other  countries. 

(According  to  the  Year-book  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  1920.) 


for  the  products  and  markets  between  the 
Europeans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Amer- 
icans and  Japanese  on  the  other  is  going 
to  end.  Perhaps  all  will  stay  and  find 
enough  business.  Yet  the  extremely  high 
rate  of  the  dollar,  which  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  year  has  been  up 
to  ninety  Dutch  cents  above  par,  is 
also  threatening  to  throw  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  European  manufacturers 
that  which  the  Americans  were  so  for- 
tunate to  capture  during  the  last  years  of 
the  war.  With  the  low  value  of  the  mark 
and  the  franc,  the  Germans  and  French  are 
coming  back  with  the  Hollanders,  English, 
and  Scandinavians,  and  even  when  their 
prices  are  much  higher  than  before,  they 
are  yet  lower  than  the  American. 

The  Japanese  again  are  suffering  from 
another  handicap.  They  do  not  always 
find  the  Chinese  shopkeepers  in  a  re- 
sponsive mood  to  buy  from  them,  and 
last  year  were  boycotted  for  several 
months  as  a  protest  against  the  Shantung 
affair.  Yet  Japan,  which  is  occupying  a 
fairly  isolated  position  in  the  world,  and 
is  in  need  of  a  friend  in  the  Pacific,  is 
doing  everything  to  draw  closer  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Japanese  engineers, 
bankers,  and  business  men  have  visited 
Java,  official  committees  of  both  coun- 
tries are  making  trips  vice  versa,  in  which 


the  old  relations  between  the  two  peoples 
are  much  dwelt  upon  and  which  seem  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  more  healthy  rela- 
tion than  is  now  existing  between  Japan 
and  any  other  Pacific  country.  The  num- 
ber of  Japanese  ships  which  entered 
Dutch  East  Indian  harbors  increased 
from  fifteen  in  191 1  to  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  in  191 8. 

Java  with  its  extremely  fertile  volcanic 
soil  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  occupy 
themselves  with  tilling  the  soil.  The 
native  is,  in  the  first  place,  busy  with  his 
rice-fields,  on  which  he  often  still  has  his 
own  rather  primitive  irrigation  system. 
The  government  is  systematically  replac- 
ing this  by  a  more  modern  system,  which 
has  even  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Japa- 
nese, who  recently  sent  out  a  commission 
to  study  it.  Every  native  village  is  hid- 
den in  a  grove  of  cocoanut-trees.  This 
tree  and  its  fruit  is  used  by  him  for  as 
many  purposes  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year.  The  milk  he  drinks,  the  meat  he 
eats  or  dries  and  sells  to  the  Chinese  for 
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World's  acreage  of  estate  rubber. 


Other  countries. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 


(According  to  the  Year-book  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  1920.) 


oil-pressing,  the  shell  he  uses  as  cup, 
the  leaves  to  cover  his  roof,  the  branches 
to  make  his  brooms. 

But  far  more  scientifically  and  thor- 
oughly is  the  white  man  tilling  the  soil. 
In  this,  of  course,  he  is  benefited  by  the 
cheap  labor  he  is  able  to  obtain.  Sugar 
is  the  most  important  product.  There 
are  almost  two  hundred  sugar  factories 
in  middle  and  eastern  Java  which,  in  1918, 
produced  more  than  one  and  one-half 
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Java's  place  in  the  production  of  cane-sugar 
in  1918. 


1.  Cuba. 

2.  British  India. 

3.  Java. 

4.  Japan  and  Formosa. 


5.  Philippines. 

6.  Australia. 

7.  Mauritius. 

8.  Other  countries. 


(According  to  the  Year-book  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  1920.) 


million  tons  of  sugar.  Mainly  through 
the  increased  demand  of  this  article,  the 
last  few  years  have  been  a  golden  time 
for  Java.  The  price  rose  from  ten  to 
sixty  guilders  per  picol,  and  the  white 
employees  on  the  plantations,  who  are  all 
working  on  salary  plus  bonus,  have  during 
the  last  few  years  cashed  bonuses  of  thirty 
thousand  guilders  on  a  salary  of  six  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred  guilders  per  month. 
The  managers  of  the  estates  who  get  ten 
per  cent  of  the  profit  have  made  fortunes; 
most  of  them  have  realized  several  hun- 
dred thousand  guilders  each  year. 

Less  important  than  the  sugar,  but  yet 
producing  big  harvests  for  export,  are  the 
tobacco,  tea,  rubber,  tapioca,  cocoanut, 
and  kapok  plantations.  The  cultivation 
of  the  cinchona,  which  tree  was  under 
the  greatest  difficulty  imported  into  Java 
from  South  America  during  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  has  been  a  great  success. 
At  present  Java  is  practically  the  only 
producer  of  quinine,  which  is  derived  from 

the  bark  of  that  tree.  cumference  corresponding  to  that  of  the 

As  a  producer  of  raw  materials  (and  whole  earth,  are  five  hundred  harbors,  in 
not  being  an  industrial  centre)  Java  and  which  arrived  during  the  year  191 8  more 
the  other  Dutch  islands  have  a  favorable  than  one  hundred  thousand  ships.  Of 
balance  of  trade.  But  as  a  result  of  in-  the  seven  large  harbors,  Java  possesses 
creasing  development  through  the  whole  four,  three  of  which,  Sourabaya,  Batavia, 
archipelago  the  import  figures  are  grow-  and  Semarang,  are  on  the  north  and  one, 
ing  rapidly.  Like  Holland,  Java  and  the  Chilachap,  on  the  south  coast.  On  these 
other  islands  practically  are  a  free-trade  harbors  the  government  and  private  cor- 
country  with  no  favors  or  discriminating  porations  have  spent  billions  of  guilders, 
duties  against  any  country,  the  mother  so  that  the  visitor  is  surprised  to  find 
country  included.  them  equipped  with  the  most  modern 

Dotting  the  coasts  of  the  thousand  and  docks,  warehouses,  cranes,  and  railroads, 
odd  islands,  which  together  have  a  cir-        The  cities  themselves  still  have  many 

old-fashioned  offices,  in 
which  the  business  man 
works  long  hours,  notwith- 
standing the  oppressive  heat. 
His  wife  may  take  her  siesta 
at  home  in  the  afternoon;  he 
mostly  does  not  even  come 
home  for  lunch,  eating  at  his 
desk,  spending  eight  or  nine 
hours  down-town,  where 
even  the  crossing  of  the 
shadeless  road  in  the  white 
burning  sun  is  a  task  in  itself. 
Some  of  the  banks  and  older 
trading  companies  have  built 
modern  homes,  which  com- 

Increase  in  the  sugar  production  of  Java.  pare   favorably  with   any  of 

(According  to  the  Year-book  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  1920.)  the    bigger    Europcan    StrUC- 
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tures.     In   the  upper  towns,  where  the  the  Arabs  and  British  Indians.     More 

residences  are  situated,  one  finds  beautiful  and    more    these    three    very    different 

shaded  roads  and  modern  houses,  each  peoples  are  accumulating  much  of  the 

standing  in  its  lawn;   shops  also,  which  wealth  in  the  cities.     They  own  many 

sometimes  can  be  compared  with  the  best  hotels  and  houses,  and  sometimes  make 

America  has  in  her  largest  cities.     The  the  Hollander  feel  as  if  he  had  become  a 

natives,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Arabs  all  foreigner   in    his   own    colonial    empire, 

have  their  own  quarters;   those  of  the  This  is  not  only  the  result  of  the  thrift  of 

natives,   especially,   are    still   extremely  these  people,  but  rather  due  to  the  fact 

primitive.  that  they  and  their  children  remain  in 

In  many  respects,  too,  the  Hollander  Java  while  the  Hollander  eventually  re- 
is  still  backward ;  the  rational  systematic  turns  to  the  mother  country.  The  Japa- 
energy  which  characterizes  the  American  nese  are  coming  more  and  more,  and  live 
is  strange  to  him.  In  the  bigger  cities  mostly  in  the  big  cities.  The  Hollanders 
the  sewers  are  still  open,  and  in  the  three  and  other  Europeans  are  only  a  handful,  a 
hundred  years  of  Dutch  rule  they  have  little  over  one  hundred  thousand.  They 
not  succeeded  in  successfully  fighting  the  are  the  business  men,  the  government 
mosquitoes,  a  problem  which  the  Amer-  officials  and  officers,  the  planters  of  the 
icans  solved  in  less  than  thirty  years  in  island.  They  are  responsible  for  the  great 
the  Philippines.  economic  development  of  Java.     Con- 

The  many  millions  of  people  engaged  servative  and  skilled  in  their  profession, 
in  producing  and  exporting  on  this  com-  they  have  built  often  under  unfavorable 
paratively  small  area  are  of  the  most  circumstances,  for  the  climate  of  the 
different  races  and  characters.  In  the  island — except  in  the  mountain  regions — 
first  place,  of  course,  there  are  the  na-  is  trying,  very  trying  for  the  white  man. 
tives,  thirty-four  millions  of  them,  all  Few  escape  without  some  permanent  ill- 
of  whom  are  of  the  Malay  race  but  con-  ness.  ^ 
siderably  different  in  character  and  Ian-  In  India  the  Hollander  has  developed 
guage  in  the  different  parts  of  Java.  The  his  own  peculiar  character,  different  from 
Sundanese  of  the  west,  the  Javanese  of  the  folks  at  home.  He  is  more  cynical, 
the  centre,  and  the  Madurese  of  the  east  more  materialistic,  more  imbued  with  the 
all  speak  entirely  different  languages,  but  spirit  to  make  money  and  go  home;  for 
all  occupy  themselves  with  farming.  The  Java  seldom  becomes  a  second  fatherland 
Malay  living  on  the  coasts  are  fishermen  for  the  white  man.  It  is  the  country 
and  dock-workers.  In  every  town,  how-  where  he  works  for  a  future — a  comfort- 
ever,  small  it  may  be,  are  a  number  of  able  later  existence  in  Holland.  Sharply 
Chinese.  They  are  the  shopkeeperSj  the  aside  from  him  stands  the  Indo.  With  a 
middlemen,  the  backbone  of  Java.  More  white  father  and  a  brown  mother,  he  is 
than  three  hundred  thousand  are  spread  alone  in  Java;  he  is  neither  Dutch  nor 
all  over  the  island,  each  of  them  a  trader  native.  The  colonial  Hollander  cannot 
in  some  way  or  other.  Many  walk  with  tolerate  him;  when  he  visits  the  mother 
heavy  packs  on  their  backs  along  the  country,  however,  he  is  treated  as  an 
good  roads  of  Java  to  sell  the  natives  equal.  Some  of  them  have  become  lead- 
their  sarongs  and  household  utensils;  ers  of  the  natives;  most  of  them  try  to 
others  have,  their  little  foods  tails,  many  be  as  much  Hollander  as  possible,  often 
their  prosperous  shops  in  smaller  and  thereby,  in  their  accent  and  dress,  becom- 
larger  towns.  With  great  tenacity  and  ing  ridiculous.  The  greater  number  are 
will-power  they  pursue  their  business,  clerks  in  offices  and  shops,  but  for  the  one 
and  because  of  their  commercial  superior-  with  energy  and  skill  nothing  is  in  his 
ity  over  the  natives  they  have  wrested  way  to  reaching  the  highest  position, 
from  them  the  entire  retail  trade  of  the  Many  have  been  educated  in  Holland 
island.  No  European  or  American  ex-  and  are  officers  in  the  army  or  govern- 
porter  can  succeed  without  catering  to  ment  officials. 

the  Chinese.    It  is  to  them  that  they  sell  The  general  use  of  the  Malay  language 

their  imported  articles.    Far  less  numer-  prevents   this   island  from  becoming  a 

ous,  but  as  successf  J^^  CjS  the  Chinese,  are  second  Babylon.     The  Hollander,   the 


One  of  the  gangways  around  the  Borobudur,  Java's  most  beautiful  Hindu  temple, 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 


Chinese,  the  Arab,  the  native  all  mutually 
make  use  of  this  extremely  easy  language, 
the  fundamentals  of  which  all  foreigners 
soon  master.    Many  native  farmers,  how- 


ever, only  know  their  own  language,  and 
in  the  sugar  trade  men  are  mostly  wanted 
who  speak  Javanese,  a  language  as  diffi- 
cult to  master  as  Malay  is  easy. 
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The  extremes  touch  each  other ! 
The  Javanese  women  primitively  working  their  rice-fields  and  the  modern  American  car,  now  very  popular  in  Java. 


The  relationship  between  the  Hollander 
and  the  native  is  not  as  good  as  it  has 
been.  There  was  a  time  when  the  native 
ruler  spoke  about  his  Dutch  superior 
official  as  his  older  brother.  That  time 
has  passed;  not  only  because  the  Hol- 
lander has  neglected  his  duties  toward 
the  native,  but  also  because  the  native 
has  become  more  self-conscious.  Far 
more  has  the  Hollander  done  for  Java 
than  for  the  Javanese.  It  is  true  the 
native,  no  matter  whether  he  is  Javanese, 
Madurese,  Sundanese,  or  Malay,  is  gen- 
erally lazy  and  untrustworthy.  Yet  this 
is  no  reason  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
everything  bad  that  happens  in  life. 
When  the  electric  bulb  is  burned  out, 
when  the  Ford  does  not  start,  when  the 
harvest  is  not  as  big  as  expected,  the  na- 
tive is  at  fault.  Every  Hollander  coming 
to  the  Indies  soon  learns  to  adopt  this  all- 
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condemning  attitude.  Surely,  the  native 
must  be  treated  sternly  but  not  unjustly. 
It  goes  without  saying  that,  however 
docile  the  brown  man  may  take  his  scold- 
ings, this  attitude  will  revenge  itself.  In 
the  native  burns  the  holy  Mohammedan 
fire,  a  hatred  for  the  white  ruler,  a  fire 
which  is  poked  at  by  many  religious- 
political  workers,  whose  superior  educa- 
tion (one  trip  to  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca) 
gives  them  an  unusual  prestige.  Sooner 
or  later  the  outbreaks  against  the  white 
man  will  not  be  limited  to  individual  cases 
of  poisoning  or  murder,  but  will  extend 
over  greater  regions.  The  present  gover- 
nor of  the  islands  is  much  criticised  be- 
cause he  is  adopting  a  new  ethical  policy 
toward  the  natives  which  all  old  colonials 
condemn. 

The    voice    of   Lenine    is    also    heard 
in    Java.     Many    times    already    have 
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strikes  in  the  plantations  been  threatened 
and  broken  out,  and  the  natives — real 
children  as  they  are — have  even  asked 
for  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
plantations.  Their  wages  are  much 
higher  than  they  used  to  be.  A  house- 
servant,  however,  does  not  earn  more 
than  twenty  guilders  (normally  eight 
dollars)  a  month,  and  unskilled  labor  gets 
sixty  guilder  cents  for  twelve  hours.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  their  services  are 
overpaid.  It  costs  a  native  only  twenty 
cents  a  day  to  live,  and  his  capacity  as 
a  worker  is  not  high.  Twenty  boxes  of 
samples  which  a  lone  truck-driver  trans- 
ported out  of  an  office  in  San  Francisco 
to  the  steamer,  required  in  Java  one  fore- 
man, ten  coolies,  and  one  boy  to  take 
them  from  the  boat  to  the  office. 

There  was  a  time  when  an  American  in 
Java  was  as  rare  as  a  German  freighter 
on  the  high  seas  in  191 7;  but  in  the  past 
few  years  more  and  more  have  come. 
Most  of  them  are  travelling  agents,  but 
several  came  to  stay  and  open  offices — Sou- 
rabaya,  for  instance,  counts  an  American 
colony  of  about  seventy-five  people.  The 
Hollanders  are  somewhat  jealous  of  them 
and  their  country.  They  usually  pick  an 
argument  with  reproaches,  in  which  the 
words  materialism,  dollar,  and  lack  of 
art  are  the  high  notes;   as  if  they  had  a 


right  to  criticise,  with  sugar  sold  to  Amer- 
ica at  sixty  dollars  the  picol  and  American 
motor-cars  to  drive  about  in  !  Really,  as 
far  as  materialism  is  concerned,  the  Hol- 
lander in  Java  has  few  reproaches  to 
make,  and  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  guilder  or  the  dollar  is  the 
ultimate  aim.  However,  the  American 
may  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  even 
when  he  finds  the  Dutch  business  men 
far  more  conservative  than  those  at 
home.  A  Hollander  does  not  walk  over 
thin  ice.  American  products  have  found 
a  ready  market  in  Java,  American  system 
is  appreciated  there. 

All  American  automobiles  are  as  well 
known  in  Java  as  in  the  States;  there  is 
no  Javanese  village,  however  small,  with- 
out the  agency  of  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can sewing-machine.  Iron  and  steel  have 
been  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Java, 
California  canned  goods  can  be  had  in  the 
smallest  Chinese  store,  and  Milwaukee 
beer  is  even  more  popular  in  Java  than 
in  Milwaukee.  American  banks  have  al- 
ready branch  offices  in  several  Javanese 
cities.  Here,  then,  is  a  country  open 
for  the  American  merchant;  with  many 
raw  materials  to  offer  and  in  need  of 
many  finished  articles.  America,  how- 
ever, must  act  quickly;  Europe  is  coming 
back. 
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EARS  have  passed  since  my 
sojourn  in  the  tropical  An- 
des, and  some  of  my  ex- 
periences are  becoming  dim 
as  they  lie  unrefreshed  in 
the  background  of  my 
thoughts.  As  often,  however,  as  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  flowering  quince 
announce  the  full  tide  of  spring,  there 
rolls  into  my  consciousness  the  presence 
of  those  tremendous  forest-covered  slopes, 
the  giant  trees  with  their  flaming  blos- 


soms, the  innumerable  flowering  olean- 
ders, the  phantom-like  orchids,  and  the 
thousands  of  twisted  vines  with  their 
clusters  of  gorgeous  trumpet-flowers.  The 
picture  flashes  before  my  eyes  on  the 
wings  of  the  first  humming-bird,  bringing 
as  it  does  a  glint  from  the  tropics.  For 
it  is  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  amid  the 
flowering  trees  and  vines,  that  the  hum- 
ming-birds occur  in  countless  variety. 
Our  one  little  ruby-throated  humming- 
bird of  the  eastern  United  States  would 
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be  lost  in  the  vast  concourse  that  inhabit 
the  varied  ridges  and  valleys  of  the  Andes 
Mountains,  for  nearly  two  hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  have  been  described  from 
Colombia  alone;  Ecuador  adds  one  hun- 
dred more,  and  the  rest  of  South  and 


bodies  smaller  than  thimbles.  Some  have 
straight  bills  and  others  have  curved  bills, 
and  some  have  the  tail-feathers  greatly 
elongated.  One  curious  little  hummer 
with  a  long,  racket-like  tail  wears  fluffy 
little   pantalets  of   white   feathers,  and 


For  fifteen  days  she  nestled  the  eggs  close  to  her  breast. — Page  697. 


Central  America  brings  the  number  con- 
siderably over  five  hundred.  Those  of 
us  who  Hve  in  the  eastern  United  States 
and  are  accustomed  to  calhng  every  hum- 
ming-bird that  we  see  by  the  same  name 
would  be  bewildered  by  the  dozens  of 
different  kinds  that  might  buzz  through 
our  gardens  were  we  living  in  certain 
parts  of  Colombia  or  Ecuador.  Those  of 
us  who  are  from  the  West  and  are  fa- 
miUar  with  several  species  would  still  be 
amazed  by  their  variety  of  form  and 
plumage,  for  there  are  some  inhabiting 
the  high  mountains  that  are  nearly  as 
large  as  chimney-swifts,  while  others  have 


others  are  adorned  with  elongated  crests 
or  throat-feathers,  and  almost  all  of  them 
have  that  startling  iridescence  when  they 
flash  in  the  sunlight.  When  the  first  little 
ruby-throat  buzzes  through  my  garden 
and  hovers  for  a  moment  before  the 
flowering  quince,  I  jump  on  the  magic 
carpet  and  once  more  thread  my  way 
through  the  great  moss  forest  in  search  of 
orchids  or  flowering  vines  that  attract 
these  feathered  jewels.  I  station  myself 
beside  a  showy  oleander  or  I  ascend  above 
tree  growth  and  scan  the  great  mullein- 
like ''fraile Johns"  that  dot  the  paramo. 
One  by  one,  in  all  their  variety  of  form 
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and  color,  they  flit  through  my  conscious- 
ness, and  the  Httle  ruby-throat  has 
brought  them. 

But  the  experience  which  I  wish  to  re- 
late did  not  occur  in  the  rarefied  air  of 
the  high  Andes;  it  can  claim  none  of  the 


never  before  responded  to  the  call  of  na- 
ture, softened  as  it  examined  the  fairy- 
like structure.  Even  when  completed 
the  nest  was  no  larger  than  a  walnut,  and 
when  the  bird  first  began  to  build,  it 
seemed  almost  microscopic. 


Ever  and  anon  she  inspected  them  closely,  turned  them,  or  caressed  them  with  her 

probe-like  bill, — Page  697. 


glamour  of  the  tropics  for  its  setting,  for 
it  happened  in  a  very  ordinary  back  yard 
in  the  city  of  Ithaca.  Why  this  dainty 
bit  of  bird  life  should  have  chosen  for 
its  home  the  haK-dead  lower  branch  of  a 
Bartlett  pear-tree  that  scarcely  had  room 
to  spread  its  branches  between  a  house 
and  a  shop,  no  one  will  ever  know.  But 
choose  it  it  did,  and  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood immediately  assumed  an  air  of 
romance  that  I  am  sure  was  never  there 
before.  The  little  ball  of  cotton  daintily 
balanced  on  the  twig  and  fastened  with 
cobwebs  soon  became  the  cynosure  of  the 
city,  and  many  a  prosaic  eye  that  had 


Only  two  days  were  required  to  con- 
struct the  complete  home,  shape  it  well 
within  and  without,  and  finally  to  dec- 
orate the  outside  with  bits  of  bark  and 
gray  lichens  so  that  it  would  resemble  a 
knot  and  thus  escape  detection.  The  fe- 
male hummer  was  the  carpenter,  builder, 
and  architect  corcibined,  for  the  male 
never  put  in  an  appearance  from  the  first 
day.  Possibly  a  nineteenth  amendment 
is  necessary  in  the  humming-bird  consti- 
tution, for  at  present  the  male  bird  has  no 
rights  whatsoever  and  is  little  better  than 
an  ornament.  During  the  days  of  court- 
ship he  is  quite  in  evidence,  rocketing 
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back  and  forth  before  the  object  of  his  af- 
fections, with  throat  ablaze  and  wings 
humming,  while  she  perches  demurely  on 
some  dead  twig.  From  his  throat  come 
excited  chipperings  that  are  doubtless  in- 
tended for  song  and  a  declaration  of  his 


soured  his  disposition,  and  no  bird  is  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  immediately  being 
attacked.  Crow  and  chickadee  are 
treated  with  an  equal  lack  of  cordiality, 
and  even  his  own  kind  are  granted  no 
amnesty.    He  has  apparently  staked  out 


She  settled  lightly  upon  my  finger,  her  little  claws  making  about  as  much  impression 

as  a  thistledown. — Page  698. 


undying  devotion,  but  it  all  never  lasts 
long.  Acceptance  and  banishment  come 
almost  simultaneously,  and  after  the  eggs 
are  laid  he  is  a  nonentity.  Doubtless  he 
is  never  informed  even  as  to  the  location 
of  the  new  home,  and  certainly  he  is  never 
consulted  when  it  comes  to  the  selection 
of  materials,  the  building,  or  the  decorat- 
ing. Some  high  dea^  twig  or  telegraph 
wire  in  a  distant  part  of  the  woods  or 
in  another  garden  seems  to  be  his  St. 
Helena,  from  which  he  makes  occasional 
excursions  to  the  flowers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  seems  morose  most  of  the 
time,    as    though    his    banishment    had 


his  claims  and  brooks  no  trespassing.  It 
is  true  that  the  males  of  most  birds  are 
thus  tyrannical  in  the  defense  of  their 
homes,  and  that  kingfishers  and  herons 
seem  to  have  their  chosen  fishing-grounds, 
from  which  they  drive  off  others  of  their 
kind.  There  is  an  obvious  reason  in 
each  case,  however,  in  the  protection  of 
their  mates  or  their  food  supply.  With 
the  male  humming-bird,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  different.  He  is  not  interested 
in  defending  his  mate,  and  certainly  the 
unoffending  crow  or  chickadee  does  not 
compete  with  him  for  food.  He  is  a  reg- 
ular Tartar.     With  this  we  dismiss  him, 
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for  he  no  longer  enters  the  story,  and  we 
return  to  the  ball  of  cotton  on  the  branch 
of  the  Bartlett  pear. 

The  day  after  it  was  completed  a  tiny 
white  egg  appeared  in  it,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  another.    They  were  about  the 


pick  a  few  tiny  insects  from  the  under- 
side of  leaves  or  twigs.  During  this  time 
we  got  pretty  well  acquainted.  At  least  I 
developed  quite  a  friendship,  and  was  not 
loath  to  show  it,  though  she  treated  me 
much  like  a  clod  or  the  branch  upon  which 


When  first  hatched  the  youngsters  were  about  the  size  of  honey-bees  and  not  much 

more  bird-like.    Here  is  one  by  the  side  of  a  grasshopper.    The  swelling 

on  the  side  of  the  neck  is  the  crop. — Page  699. 


size  of  navy-beans  and  not  so  very  differ- 
ent in  shape,  though  their  potential  en- 
ergy was  of  a  far  superior  sort.  Certainly 
they  received  more  attention  than  was 
ever  bestowed  upon  any  of  the  Boston 
product,  for  the  little  housekeeper  was 
very  solicitous  about  them,  nestling  them 
close  to  her  breast  and  ever  and  anon  in- 
specting them  carefully,  turning  them,  or 
caressing  them  with  her  probe-like  bill. 
For  fifteen  days  she  was  thus  attentive, 
leaving  them  just  long  enough  to  buzz  out 
a  meal  from  the  trumpet-creepers  or  to 


her  nest  was  fastened.  I  have  watched 
quite  a  number  of  humming-birds  at  their 
nests,  but  never  have  I  known  one  that 
was  so  absolutely  devoid  of  fear  as  was 
this  little  bird.  At  first  I  thought  that  I 
had  developed  some  magic  charm  which 
permitted  me  to  walk  beneath  the  nest, 
and  even  to  reach  up  and  touch  it,  with- 
out frightening  her  away.  When  I  actu- 
ally stroked  her  on  the  nest  and  lifted  her 
with  my  finger,  I  was  positive  that  I  had 
been  chosen  by  the  gods  to  bring  birds 
and  man  to  a  mutual  understanding  and 
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friendship.  Alas  !  for  my  pride.  When 
I  rushed  back  with  a  friend  to  secure  pho- 
tographic proof  of  my  newly  acquired 
power,  the  tiny  bird  showed  just  as  little 
fear  of  him.  In  fact,  it  soon  became  the 
privilege  of  all  visitors  to  stroke  her  on 


upon  my  finger,  its  weight  just  barely 
perceptible  to  my  excited  nerves. 

The  first  time  the  Httle  bird  alighted  on 
my  finger  and  I  got  a  real  good  look  at  her, 
I  thought  I  had  discovered  a  new  species 
of  humming-bird,  or  at  least  an  unusual 


At  first  she  inserted  only  her  tubular  tongue  into  their  throats,  but  as  they  grew  larger  she 

sank  her  whole  bill  from  sight  and  injected  them  with  a  throbbing  movement 

as  though  each  drop  had  to  be  pounded  into  place. — Page  700. 


the  nest,  and  the  old  saying  that  "  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush" 
gained  a  new  meaning.  If  one  edged  her 
gently,  from  the  nest  with  his  finger,  she 
would  buzz  up  into  the  tree  for  a  few 
minutes,  hovering  beneath  leaves  as 
though  searching  for  insects,  but  soon  she 
would  drop  back  to  the  nest.  If  one  held 
his  finger  over  the  edge,  she  would  settle 
lightly  upon  it,  her  tiny  claws  making 
about  as  much  impression  as  a  thistle- 
down. Never  have  I  felt  my  own  brute 
strength  and  awkwardness  more  than 
when  that  mite  of  a  bird  first  perched 


plumage,  for  lo !  instead  of  being  bright 
emerald  green,  the  whole  top  of  her  head 
was  a  rich  golden  yellow.  I  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  the  yellow  color 
was  due  to  the  pollen  from  the  flowers 
which  the  bird  had  been  visiting  and 
that  I  was  witnessing  one  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  by  which  the  virility  of 
species  is  maintained.  Many  flowers  are 
cross-fertilized  by  having  the  wind  blow 
the  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  one  flower 
to  the  pistils  of  another;  other  flowers  are 
cross-fertilized  by  the  bees,  and  a  few  are 
dependent  upon  the  humming-birds  for 
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transferring  the  pollen.  Here  was  the 
hummer  at  work,  unconsciously  and  in- 
advertently performing  a  great  service  to 
the  flowers,  and  incidentally  to  herself 
by  maintaining  the  virility  of  her  food 
supply. 


fatter,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  any  re- 
semblance to  a  bird.  ''Looks  as  though 
the  beans  had  finally  baked,"  some  one 
remarked,  and  with  their  dark  skins, 
slightly  yellowish  beneath,  their  utter  lack 
of  elemental  grace  or  beauty,  they  surely 


A  teaspoonful  of  humming-birds.     The  little  ones  scarcely  half-fill  the  bowl 
of  the  spoon. — Page  700. 


For  fifteen  days  our  strange  friendship 
endured,  and  then  the  great  event  hap- 
pened: first  one  egg,  and,  a  day  later, 
the  second  egg  broke  open  and  two  tiny 
hummers  emerged.  They  were  no  larger 
than  honey-bees,  and  their  bills,  instead 
of  being  long  and  slender  like  their  moth- 
er's, were  as  short  and  stubby  as  other 
birds'.  Tiny  atoms  of  bird  life  that  they 
were,  as  homely  and  helpless  as  new-born 
babies,  they  lay  in  the  bottom  of  their 
cottony  cradle,  scarcely  able  to  open  their 
mouths.  When  taken  from  the  nest  and 
placed  on  a  card  by  the  side  of  a  grass- 
hopper, they  appeared  smaller,  though 


did  look  as  though  they  might  have  been 
scooped  from  a  pot  of  beans  that  were 
a  trifle  overdone.  But  mother-love  is  a 
strange  instinct.  It  has  the  virtues  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  these  shape- 
less, uncouth  babies,  that  gave  so  little 
promise  of  how  they  would  develop,  could 
not  have  been  given  greater  attention  had 
they  been  princes.  Perhaps,  for  once,  in 
her  domestic  affairs  she  wished  for  that 
ruby-throated  spouse  of  hers  to  bring  food 
while  she  brooded  her  featherless  babes; 
but  if  she  did  she  never  let  on,  but  skipped 
from  flower  to  flower  and  back  to  the  nest 
again,  wasting  no  time  en  route.    It  usu- 
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ally  took  some  time  to  fill  her  crop  with 
nectar,  but  when  she  returned  she  had 
plenty  to  distend  the  crops  of  both  her 
youngsters.  At  first  she  inserted  only  her 
tubular  tongue  into  their  throats,  but  as 
they  grew  larger  she  sank  her  whole  bill 


camera  gave  no  idea  of  their  actual  size. 
The  idea  occurred  to  me  of  posing  them 
in  a  teaspoon,  the  bowl  of  which  they 
about  half -filled.  I  thought  the  mother 
bird  might  feed  them  in  this  exposed  place 
and  show  the  feeding-process  to  better  ad- 


Before  the  ead  of  the  third  week  they  were  overflowing  the  nest  and  had  flattened 

it  out  of  shape. — Page  701. 


from  sight  and  injected  them  with  a 
throbbing  movement  of  her  head,  as 
though  each  drop  had  to  be  pounded  into 
place.  When  the  crops  of '  the  newly 
hatched  youngsters  were  fully  distended 
they  appeared  nearly  as  large  as  their 
heads,  and  the  skin  of  the  neck  was  so 
stretched  as  to  be  transparent.  Indeed, 
one  could  see  the  small  insects  and  mi- 
nute spiders  floating  around  inside,  some 
of  them  still  alive  and  kicking. 

When  it  came  to  securing  a  family  por- 
trait, the  tiny  youngsters  were  almost  in- 
visible in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  the 


vantage.  Unfortunately,  however,  when 
she  returned  she  was  apparently  so  as- 
tonished by  the  change  in  their  abode 
that  she  thought  her  children  more  in 
need  of  protection  than  food  and  she  set- 
tled down  upon  them  to  brood.  She  had 
doubtless  never  encountered  a  nest  with  a 
silver  lining  before,  but  she  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  like  most  mothers,  and  even 
tried  to  snatch  a  moment  of  sleep,  the 
camera  catching  her  with  her  inner  eyelid 
drawn  across  her  eye. 

That  her  faith  and  hope  were  to  be 
rewarded  was  evidenced  in  less  than  a 
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week  when  the  bills  of  the  young  birds 
began  to  lengthen  and  green  feathers  be- 
gan to  appear  on  their  backs.  The  sec- 
ond week  found  them  well  feathered,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  they  were  over- 
flowing the  nest  and  had  flattened  it  out 
of  shape.  Twenty-one  days  after  the  first 
shell  cracked,  the  larger  of  the  two  young- 
sters, that  had  been  trying  his  wings  for 
several  days,  felt  himself  rise  from  the  soft 
cotton  that  had  been  supporting  him.  As 
his  tiny  wings  buzzed,  he  mounted  up  and 
up,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  when, 
without  the  slightest  effort,  he  settled 
upon  a  dead  twig  as  though  he  had  been 
doing  it  all  his  life.  His  mother  was  not 
even  around  to  see  him  do  it  or  to  en- 
courage him.  He  rose  as  easily  as  the 
butterfly  from  the  chrysalis  or  the  cicada 
from  the  cracked  shell  of  the  nymph. 
There  was  none  of  the  fussing  and  flut- 
tering that  so  often  marks  the  "coming- 
out  party"  of  larger  birds.  Nor  did  the 
mother  seem  surprised  when  she  returned 
and  found  that  one  of  her  children  had 
broken  the  home  tie.  After  feeding  the 
younger  one,  she  uttered  a  few  squeaks, 
that  were  immediately  answered  by  the 
fledgling,  and  without  the  slightest  waver, 
she  flew  directly  to  him,  alighted  on  the 
branch  beside  him,  inserted  her  long  bill 
into  his  throat,  and  injected  him  with  his 
dinner  as  she  had  been  doing  in  the  nest 
for  three  weeks.  The  next  day  the  other 
young  one  tried  his  wings,  but  he  was  not 
quite  so  strong  and  he  started  in  the 
wrong  direction,  where  there  were  no 
twigs  on  which  to  settle.  He  crossed  the 
yard,  rising  at  first,  and  then  settling  un- 
til he  came  to  a  wisp  of  timothy,  where, 
ever  so  daintily,  his  minute  claws  en- 
circled the  stem  and  he  came  to  rest. 
Later  in  the  day,  as  strength  came  to  him, 
he  rose  from  his  lowly  station  and  joined 
his  brother  in  the  top  of  the  pear-tree. 


Here  we  must  leave  them.  Doubtless 
before  long  they  were  able  to  follow  their 
mother  from  flower-bed  to  flower-bed  and 
from  field  to  woods.  Soon  they  were  un- 
doubtedly in  business  for  themselves, 
building  up  strength  to  take  them  on  their 
long  trip  to  Central  America  in  Septem- 
ber. We  can  imagine  them  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  lobelias  and  touch-me-nots  of 
New  York,  crossing  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  linger  for  a  few  days 
about  the  fields  of  Maryland.  Perhaps 
the  Botanical  Garden  about  the  Capitol 
holds  them  for  a  few  days  longer,  but  the 
instinct  to  move  is  within  them,  and  on 
they  go  through  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  They  stop  with  others  of  their  kind 
where  flowers  are  plentiful,  but  hasten  on 
where  the  prospects  for  food  are  scarce 
until  they  come  to  Georgia  and  Florida. 
Southern  Florida,  with  its  tropical  weath- 
er, may  hold  them  for  the  entire  winter, 
but  more  likely  they  start  undismayed 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  land  of 
perpetual  flowers,  where  short  trips  up 
or  down  the  mountains,  or  from  one  val- 
ley to  another,  bring  them  to  new  feed- 
ing-grounds and  a  continuous  round  of 
pleasure.  Eventually  they  are  lost  among 
the  dozens  of  other  species  of  humming- 
birds that  make  this  distant  land  their 
home,  and  not  before  March  is  well  spent 
do  they  begin  to  think  once  more  of  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A.  When  they  leave  the 
lobelias  and  touch-me-nots  in  September, 
they  have  ahead  of  them  a  four- thousand- 
mile  trip,  with  naught  but  their  tiny 
wings  to  convey  them,  before  May  finds 
them  once  more  at  the  honeysuckle  and 
the  flowering  quince.  It  is  a  long  trip, 
fraught  with  hardship  and  danger,  yet 
no  one  hears  of  their  going,  for  it  is  but 
one  of  a  million  phenomena  with  which 
nature  has  covered  this  sphere  to  make 
life  a  little  more  interesting. 
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EREMIAH  HEATH- 
I  COTE,  president  of  the 
Oceanic  Trading  Com- 
pany, is  an  old  man  now; 
day  after  day  he  sits  in  his 
mahogany -panelled  office 
and  sees — by  special  appointment  only — 
such  men  as  have  attained  an  eminence 
which  entitles  them  to  have  direct  deal- 
ings with  him. 

His  home  and  his  wife  do  him  credit; 
his  three  daughters — "the  handsome 
Heathcotes" — have  made  notable  and 
dignified  marriages.  In  fact,  to  some  of 
his  friends  whose  lives  have  not  been  ar- 
ranged along  such  correct  and  suitable 
lines,  he  seems  an  especial  favorite  of 
fortune:  without  fear,  regret,  or  reproach. 
And  this  is  true — except  in  one  youth- 
ful instance  which  other  men,  not  af- 
flicted with  imagination  and  a  retentive 
memory,  would  have  pushed  aside,  buried 
deep,  and  forgotten.  Ordinarily  Jeremiah 
Heathcote  does  forget — but  with  this  dif- 
ference :  his  offices  are  near  the  river;  their 
windows  overlook  the  harbor.  At  inter- 
vals, to  the  roadstead  near  the  Oceanic 
Trading  Company's  docks  and  ware- 
houses, come  streaked  and  rusty  ships — 
wayfarers,  sauntering  home  from  remote 
and  far-flung  archipelagos.  Tiredly  they 
make  their  way — escorted  and  harassed 
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by  fussy  tugs — and  are  guided  to  their 
berths;  there  is  a  confusion  of  overlap- 
ping orders,  the  patter  of  hurrying  feet, 
the  vagrant  smell  of  copra,  bananas, 
coffee,  tar,  and  old  ships,  the  rattle  of  a 
rusty  anchor  chain — Jeremiah  Heathcote, 
looking  down  from  his  office  window,  is 
plainly  visible  to  the  sailors  below — yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  far  away;  the 
complaint  of  the  rusty  chain  falls  on  deaf 
ears. 

Beyond  the  remote  horizon  line,  through 
Jog  and  spindrift,  across  the  welter  of  flying 
spray  from  mighty  breakers — crashing  over 
the  stones  of  ancient  fishing-weirs,  he  sees 
the  vague  loom  of  distant  islands,  violet  and 
blue  in  the  level  light.  Above  them  is  the 
tropical  outline  of  spindling  palm-trees,  the 
wavering  smoke  of  wood-fires  from  thatched 
huts ;  nearer,  he  hears  the  roar  of  the  surf 
and  pictures,  with  the  intensity  of  memory, 
the  clumsy  circles  of  stone  money:  huge 
pieces  of  white  sandstone,  piled  against  the 
front  of  the  long,  bachelors^  house.  .  .  . 
And  one  face — a  woman^s  ;  always,  she 
murmurs :  '^  Laninii,^'  and  smiles  the  piti- 
ful smile  of  effort.  Jeremiah  Heathcote 
stifles  a  sigh  as  he  turns  away  from  the 
window. 

Donald    Heathcote,    founder    of    the 
Oceanic  Trading  Company,  was  middle- 
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aged  when  he  met  Janet  Allen,  and,  dur-  made,  altered,  amended,  and  discarded 

ing  the  year  before  their  marriage,  he  a  thousand  plans  for  his  future.     Also, 

sometimes  actually  forgot  his  life's  work:  she  would  have  recognized  that  she  had 

the  rapidly  increasing,  and  already  sue-  endowed  her  son  with  her  own  gift  of  a 

cessf  ul  business  of  which  he  was  president,  lively  imagination,  and  to  this  had  been 

Janet  Allen  was  twenty;  a  girl  of  happy  added  his  father's  sensitive  quality  of  piti- 

moods  and  quick  laughter.     After  their  ful  and  unwavering  remembrance.     This, 

marriage,  during  the  months  before  Jere-  as  she  was  not  there  to  check  it,  repic- 

miah's  small  soul,  arriving,  passed  his  tured  in  Donald  Heathcote's  mind — with 

mother's,  outward  bound,  Janet  made  as  all  the  definiteness  of  a  promise — all  of  his 

many  plans  for  her  son's  future  as  she  put  wife's  sprightly  plans  for  Jerry — the  same 

infinitesimal  stitches  into  tiny  garments.  Jerry  who,  yearning  in  turn  to  be  an  ash- 

The    favorite   plan — the    one    in   which  man,  a  horse-car  conductor,  a  tin-peddler, 

Donald  Heathcote  joined,  was,  that  Jerry  and  a  pirate,  was  inalienably  consecrated 

was  to  build  up  for  the  Oceanic  Trading  to  the  future  of  the  Oceanic  Trading  Com- 

Company   an   enlarged   and  prosperous  pany. 

business  by  means  which  should  be,  for  After  the  repressions  of  his  boyhood, 

every  one  concerned — from  the  humblest,  Jerry  made   the  mistakes,  which  might 

unskilled,  native  laborer  up — definitely  have  been  expected  of  him,  at  college, 

fair.  He  expanded — in  fact,  his  breaking  forth 

"We'll  send  him  to  Polynesia  to  learn  was  almost  in  the  nature  of  an  explosion 
about  copra — there  is  a  great  future  for  — being  of  the  finished  and  complete  order 
copra.  He  can  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  about  which,  while  there  was  nothing 
natives  at  the  same  time,"  planned  Don-  vicious,  there  was  no  shadow  of  indefinite- 
aid  Heathcote.  ness.     His  father,  observing,  felt  that  a 

Janet    clapped    her    hands.     '"Poly-  changeling    had    somehow   been  foisted 

nesia ! '     It    sounds   lovely   and   sandal-  upon  him  as  he  lifted  startled  and  in- 

wood-y,  and  myrrh-y,  and  aloes-y!     I'll  credulous  eyes  from  the  ledgers  of  the 

go  with  Jerry!"  said  Janet  Heathcote.  Oriental  Trading  Company  to  observe 

Her  husband  smiled  at  her;  then  so-  the  meteoric  career  of  his  sprightly  and 

bered.     *'I  can't  imagine  myself  with  a  riotous  offspring. 

son  who  was  a  waster  or  an  idler — like  Donald  Heathcote  waited  a  whole  day 

Clayton's  boy,"  he  mused.  after  Jerry's  graduation  to  send  for  him. 

"Jerry  won't  be  like  that!"  she  as-  "I  want  to  talk  over  my  plans  for  you," 

serted  with  convincing  finality.     "If  he  he  commenced. 

is,  we'll  put  him  on  a  desert  island  and  Jerry  sat  down.  "I  rather  think  I'll 
leave  him  there  until  he  promises  to  be-  take  a  shot  at  law,"  he  volunteered  cheer- 
have."  fully. 

During  the  first  weeks  after  her  death  His  father  looked  at  him.     "You  will 

Donald    Heathcote,    wandering    blindly  sail,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  on  that 

through  a  mist  of  suffering,  hardly  no-  cargo  steamer  now  loading — for  Yap,"  he 

ticed  the  tiny,  frail  baby  that  wailed  out  said;  then  added:  "Our  agent  there  needs 

its  unhappiness  in  his  house.     Later,  the  a  rest  and  a  temporary  change  of  climate; 

habits   of   years   reasserted    themselves;  you  will  take  his  place — and  get  over  this 

Donald   Heathcote   returned   with   des-  college  foolishness — while  you  learn  the 

perate  concentration  to  the  engulfing  in-  native  end  of  the  copra-making  business." 

terest  of  his  business.     Small  Jerry,  un-  Donald  Heathcote  paused ;  half  to  him- 

der  the  care  of  a  strict,  capable,  elderly  self  he  said :"  I  promised  your  mother — " 

Scotch  nurse,  grew  up  in  the  quiet  house  then  cleared  his  throat.     "Yap  is  one  of 

where,  since  the  days  of  his  mother's  ten-  the  islands  of  the  Caroline  group,  and  the 

ancy,  no  changes  were  tolerated.  Carolinegroupisin  the  Southern  Pacific," 

He  was,  all  things  considered,  a  normal  he  amended  sternly,  recollecting  the  in- 
small  boy.     Janet  Heathcote  would  have  adequacies  of  modern  education, 
found  him  endlessly  amusing,  affection-  There   was  a   silence.     "But   I   don't 
ate  and  lovable,  and,  during  the  years  want  to  go  to  Yap — "  commenced  Jerry, 
before  he  went  to  college,  would  have  "I  have  here  for  you  certain  instruc- 
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tions  as  to  the  company's  policies.  And 
I  would  advise  you  to  take  along  a  sup- 
ply of  reading  matter,"  suggested  Donald 
Heathcote,  and  rang  for  his  secretary. 
Jerry,  emerging  dazedly  from  his  father's 
office,  had  a  curious  conviction  that  he 
had  tried  ineffectual  titles  with  a  steam- 
roller. 

Three  months  later,  after  a  seemingly 
endless  voyage  in  the  pitching  discomfort 
of  the  old  ship,  Jerry  and  his  luggage  were 
put  ashore  on  the  rickety  dock  near  the 
long,  thatched  copra  storehouses  of  the 
Oceanic  Trading  Company.  The  agent, 
white-faced  and  heavy-eyed,  greeted  him 
with  amazed  effusiveness  and,  after  a 
superficial  inspection  of  the  nearer  prem- 
ises, led  him  toward  the  living-quarters, 
a  small,  two-room  hut. 

^'It's  pretty  primitive,"  apologized  the 
agent,  indicating  the  cot-bed,  wabbly, 
home-made  table  and  chair,  and  the 
smoke-blackened  cooking  brazier;  then  he 
turned  a  puzzled  face  toward  Jerry. 
"  Are  you  really  the  old  man's  son  ?  How 
did  you  ever  happen  to  come  way  out 
here?"  he  demanded. 

Jerry  smiled.  ''My  father  wants  me 
to  learn  the  business  'from  the  ground 
up,'"  he  answered. 

"He's  sent  you  to  the  right  place  if  he 
was  trying  to  eliminate  distractions," 
commented  the  agent  grimly,  and  turned 
a  wistful  face  toward  the  anchored 
steamer.  "You  probably  won't  see  an- 
other ship  for  six  months,"  he  volun- 
teered. "I'd  have  died,  in  another  year, 
of  lonesomeness — and  the  climate — if  I 
hadn't  had  this  break."  Rousing  him- 
self, he  explained  the  details  of  his  house- 
keeping arrangements.  "I've  trained 
Tomak,  a  native,  to  do  a  little  white- 
man's  cooking;  I  give  him  his  food,  that 
other  hut,  and  a  certain  amount  of  to- 
bacco, in  payment.  He's  pretty  fair  ex- 
cept when  he's  having  one  of  his  fits;  then 
you  have  to  shift  for  yourself." 

"Fits?^'  demanded  Jerry. 

"Yes.  Epilepsy,  I  guess.  Tomak  falls 
on  the  ground  and  throws  himself  about 
— can't  be  anything  serious,  because  the 
natives  always  stand  around  and  laugh. 
At  times,  though,  for  simple  people, 
they're  uncommonly  heartless  and  cruel," 
said  the  agent. 

"But  why  do  you  bother  with  an  epi- 


leptic ?  A  woman  would  cook  better,  be- 
sides keeping  the  place  clean,"  vouch- 
safed Jerry,  looking  with  distaste  about 
the  unattractive  interior. 

"You  can't  hire  women;  the  natives 
wouldn't  allow  one  of  them  to  step  inside 
your  door,"  said  the  agent,  and  added 
that  he  was  going  home  to  get  married. 
"I'll  have  my  girl  bring  all  of  her  rela- 
tives back  with  us,"  he  planned.  "The 
Oceanic  Trading  Company  are  fine  people 
to  work  for — but  it's  powerful  lonely  in  a 
moneyless  world  full  of  cocoanuts." 

"'Moneyless'?"  repeated  Jerry. 

"  Everything  here  is  done  by  trade.  So 
many  cocoanuts  mean  an  order  on  the 
company's  store  for  so  much  canned  stuff 
or  tobacco.  The  only  money  on  the 
island  is  that  sandstone  stuff — big,  rough- 
hewn  circles,  from  two  to  twelve  feet 
wide — which  the  natives  stack,  as  an  os- 
tentatious exhibition  of  affluence,  outside 
some  of  the  huts.  You  see,  the  women 
pick  their  clothes  off  the  trees — so  the 
root  of  all  money-making  is  eliminated," 
laughed  the  agent. 

Two  days  later  Jerry  saw  the  rejoicing 
agent  off,  and  settled  down  in  the  thatched 
hut.  At  first  the  novelty  of  tropical  ways 
of  living,  the  sight  of  the  beauty  of  the 
foliage,  the  splendor  of  color  in  the 
flowers,  and  the  sea,  and  the  sky,  were  an 
absorbing  attraction.  As  these  became 
familiar  and  he  began  to  pick  up  a  few 
words  of  the  Micronesian  dialect  he 
found  much  food  for  amusement  in  the 
doings  of  the  men  and  boys  who  came 
and  went  on  the  copra  barges,  or  around 
the  husking-sheds.  They  were  friendly, 
laughter-loving,  and  much  given — after 
Jerry  had  learned  a  few  words — to  ask- 
ing irrelevant  questions.  Of  the  native 
women  and  girls  he  had  only  an  occa- 
sional glimpse;  either  from  timidity,  or 
through  instructions  from  their  fathers 
and  husbands,  they  ignored  the  white 
man's  existence,  passing  him,  when  acci- 
dent demanded,  with  averted  faces  and  a 
hurried  rustling  of  their  full  skirts  of 
dried  pandanus  leaves. 

At  the  hut  Tomak,  furtive  and  sullen, 
cooked  for  him.  Jerry,  watching  him  as 
he  bent  above  the  primitive  brazier, 
smiled  at  his  queer  grimaces,  or  shud- 
dered over  the  ghastliness  of  his  frequent 
attacks.     Later,  learning  that  Tomak  had 
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a  great,  unappeased  longing — to  possess 
one  of  the  red-shell  necklaces,  which,  with 
a  loin-cloth,  constituted  the  acme  of  mas- 
culine apparel  for  the  wealthiest  and  most 
fastidious  chief — Jerry  Heathcote  found 
Tomak  pathetic.  Living  so  close  to  the 
natives,  what  he  learned  was,  all  of  his 
life,  to  give  him  insight  and  understand- 
ing of  conditions  among  the  workers  who 
contribute  to  the  success  of  what  is  now 
a  vast  business. 

His  father,  if  he  had  seen  him,  would 
have  considered  the  experiment  an  un- 
qualified victory,  but  somewhere — as  she 
watched  him  re-reading,  by  the  light  of  a 
dim  lamp,  his  few  books — his  mother 
must  have  wept.  And  about  this  time 
Jerry  commenced  to  be  lonesome. 

The  nearest  building  to  the  living 
quarters  of  the  Oceanic  Trading  Com- 
pany's agent  was  a  very  long,  carefully 
built  and  thatched  native  house,  occu- 
pied, according  to  the  invariable  custom, 
by  all  the  bachelors  of  the  community. 
Jerry  Heathcote  found  interest  and  a  sort 
of  wistful  envy  in  watching  the  young 
men  as  they  went  in  and  out;  amused 
themselves  with  native  games  and  dances; 
sang  the  droning,  age-old  songs  of  Poly- 
nesia; or  rested  after  the  exhaustion  of 
days  and  nights  spent  in  the  cramped  con- 
fines of  far-faring  fishing  canoes.  And 
sometimes,  as  he  sat  fighting  off  the 
swarms  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  in  the 
doorway  of  his  hut,  Jerry  Heathcote  saw 
a  girl  come  out  on  the  stone  platform  of 
the  bachelors'  house  and  look,  with  evi- 
dent curiosity,  in  his  direction. 

She  wore  the  usual  attire  of  the  island 
women:  a  full  skirt  of  layers  of  dried 
leaves  and,  about  her  neck,  a  cord  of 
black  hibiscus  bast.  Where  she  differed 
from  the  others  was,  that  inserted  through 
her  skirt  belt  were  a  row  of  brightly  col- 
ored and  variegated  croton  stems;  the 
leaves  were  very  ornamental  against  the 
soft  bronze  of  her  skin. 

Jerry  Heathcote,  puzzled,  was  forced 
to  wait  until  his  command  of  the  language 
was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  frame  a 
question  to  Tomak.  He  put  it  carefully: 
''The  young  woman  of  the  bachelors' 
house — is  she  a  servant?" 

Tomak,  bending  above  the  acrid  wood 
smoke  of  the  brazier,  answered:  "No." 
Vol.  LXIX.— 45 


''She  lives  there?"  questioned  Jerry. 

Tomak,  turning  the  fish  in  the  fiat  pan, 
answered:  "Yes." 

Jerry  tried  again.  "Do  you  know  who 
she  is?"  he  asked. 

Tomak  removed  the  fish  before  he  re- 
plied, then:  "Mispil!"  he  volunteered. 

This  was  a  new  word.  "'Mispil'? 
What  does  that  mean  ?  "  demanded  Jerry. 

Tomak  wrinkled  his  face  in  an  effort  at 
coherence.  "Mispil  means:  woman  of 
the  bachelors'  house,"  he  said. 

Jerry  Heathcote  gave  a  gesture  of  aver- 
sion. "You  mean  that  she  lives  there — 
that  they  pay  her?"  he  asked. 

Tomak's  attention  had  been  attracted 
by  a  passing  chief  who  had  arrived  that 
morning  on  a  cocoanut  barge.  "I  want 
— I  want — "  he  whimpered,  his  eyes 
greedily  fixed  on  the  chief's  necklace. 
"Thauei,"  he  explained  covetously. 

"Is  a  red-shell  necklace  a  'thauei'?" 
inquired  Jerry. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Tomak,  and  turned  his 
attention  again  to  the  girl  of  the  bach- 
elors' house.  "No.  They  don't  pay 
her,"  he  asserted. 

At  the  time  when  Jerry  Heathcote 
started  to  "learn  the  business,"  the  best 
copra  was  made  from  cocoanuts  which, 
after  being  split  in  half,  were  exposed  to 
the  sunlight.  As  they  dried  the  meat 
would  shrink  away  from  the  shell  until  it 
could  be  easily  removed,  when  it  became 
the  article  of  commerce  known  as  copra. 

From  this  copra  is  extracted  cocoanut- 
oil,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  all  fine 
soaps,  many  toilet  preparations,  and  can- 
dles, and  the  cocoanut  stearin  which  is 
widely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  chocolates.  After  the 
oil  is  extracted  the  residue,  known  as 
cocoanut-oil  cake,  is  a  useful  cattle  food. 

Sun-dried  copra  yields  from  50  to  65 
per  cent  of  the  cocoanut-oil.  Much  later 
in  his  life  Jerry  Heathcote  was  to  learn 
that  cocoanuts  dried  by  hot  air  would 
yield  75  per  cent — but  during  his  days  on 
the  island  of  Yap  the  business  was  still  in 
its  infancy. 

Cocoanut-palms  will  not  thrive  out  of 
sight  of  the  ocean;  they  flourish  best  near 
the  sea — even  where,  at  high  tide,  their 
trunks  are  wet  by  salt  water.  These 
trees  frequently  reach  a  height  of  one 
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hundred  feet;  they  commence  bearing 
when  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  aver- 
age from  eighty  to  two  hundred  nuts  a 
year,  for  from  fifty  to  sixty  years. 

If  a  sound  can  be  emblematic,  the  mur- 
murous rustlings  of  the  cocoanut-palms 
would  be  the  recognized  emblem  for  all 
Polynesia. 

By  the  time  the  hot  weather  com- 
menced, Jerry  Heathcote  remembered  the 
years  of  his  boyhood,  the  gay  days  of  col- 
lege life,  as  a  vague,  entirely  unreal  dream. 
Monotony  was,  at  Yap,  the  only  definite 
reality.  Life  was  a  matter  of  native- 
built  barges  with  matting  sails;  of  cocoa- 
nuts;  of  the  incessant  rattling  of  cocoanut 
husks  in  the  pools  beneath  the  husking- 
sheds;  of  still,  white,  suffocating  heat;  of 
copra,  drying  in  endless  rows,  under  the 
hot  sun;  of  quick,  enveloping  darkness, 
and  long,  breathless,  lonely  evenings  be- 
side the  dim  flame  of  a  dirty  lamp ;  of  the 
interminable  counting  of  the  barge  car- 
goes, and  the  scribbling  of  payment  or- 
ders on  the  company's  store;  of  harassing 
swarms  of  insects;  of  the  meteoric  sallies 
of  the  vividly  blue- tailed,  house  lizards 
across  the  thatch;  of  sudden,  fierce,  tropi- 
cal typhoons  leaving  destruction  in  their 
wake;  of  green  water  teeming  with  sharks; 
of  a  heavy  lethargy  of  fatigue  which  in- 
creasingly enveloped  his  mental  and  phys- 
ical activities  as,  with  menacing  stealthi- 
ness,  it  crept  across  his  waking  hours. 

Fairly  early  he  lost  account  of  the  date 
— having  neglected  to  cross  off,  on  his 
calendar,  the  lagging  days  as  they  idled 
past;  then,  forgetting  to  wind  his  watch 
during  the  excitement  of  watching  the 
havoc  wrought  by  a  wind-storm,  he  lost 
account  of  the  time;  inevitably  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  mere,  meaningless  names 
of  months  should  cease  to  interest  him. 
Due  to  a  shipwreck  the  regular  cargo 
steamer  was  months  overdue,  and  the 
storehouses  crammed  with  the  waiting 
copra.  By  the  time  he  had  read  each 
book  in  his  small  collection  a  sixteenth 
time,  Jerry  Heathcote  had  ceased  to  fight 
against  the  engulfing  languor  which  be- 
sieged him;  a  longer  experience  in  tropical 
sojourning  would  have  warned  him  not  to 
permit  any  further  advance  of  this  numb- 
ing exhaustion — but  experience  was  one 
of  the  things  he  lacked. 


Then  came  the  worst  of  the  hot  season 
— ushered  in  by  increasing  humidity,  a 
sun  like  a  burnished-copper  disk;  nights 
of  unabated  heat,  and  a  universe  which 
swung  and  swayed  before  his  heavy  eyes. 

Tomak  registered  his  comprehension  of 
the  weather  by  increasingly  frequent  seiz- 
ures and  absences.  Jerry  often  prepared 
his  own  meals,  or,  as  time  went  on,  ate 
nothing  because  of  the  lack  of  energy 
necessary  to  achieve  even  unappetizing 
results  in  cookery.  Dizzy,  burning  or 
shivering  through  alternating  attacks  of 
fever  and  chills,  unreasoningly  exasperat- 
ed by  trifles,  he  struggled  through  the 
weeks  until  a  day  when  misery  predom- 
inated and  mounting  fever  blotted  out  all 
else. 

He  never  knew  how  he  covered  the  dis- 
tance between  the  sheds  and  his  hut,  but, 
staggering,  stumbling,  and  groping,  he 
somehow  achieved  it.  Kerek,  of  the 
bachelors'  house,  watching  him,  drew  her 
breath  sharply  as,  with  wide  and  shining 
eyes,  he  looked  up  and  saw  her  standing 
alone  upon  the  stone  platform.  Pains- 
takingly he  made  his  laborious  way  to 
her,  and  spoke  carefully  in  the  native  dia- 
lect: "7  am  so  sick  .^"  said  Jerry  Heath- 
cote, and  crumpled  into  an  unconscious 
heap  at  her  feet. 

Tomak,  approaching,  smirked  at  the 
girl.  "The  white  man  will  soon  die,"  he 
volunteered  disinterestedly;  then,  in 
obedience  to  her  imperious  gesture,  he 
helped  to  carry  the  unnoting  Jerry  back 
to  his  own  house.  "Shame  upon  you 
for  allowing  a  place  to  get  like  this — 
you  lazy,  useless,  detested  one  of  the 
gods  ! "  cried  Kerek.  With  deft  hands  she 
smoothed  out  the  dirty  sheets  on  the  cot 
and  sent  the  snivelling  Tomak  for  two 
pails  full  of  fresh  water;  then,  quickly 
and  silently,  she  went  about  the  task  of 
making  order  take  the  place  of  chaos. 
Tomak,  returning  with  the  water,  was 
put  to  work,  and,  grumbling  and  unwil- 
ling, scrubbed  the  floor  under  Kerek's 
sharp  direction.  "If  I  get  it  clean,  will 
you  give  me  a  thauei?"  he  whimpered. 
"Where  would  /  get  a  thauei?"  she  re- 
torted. 

"You'd  better  go  back,"  suggested  the 
quickly  fatigued  Tomak.  Craftily,  he 
added:  "The  bachelors  will  soon  be  re- 
turning from  the  fishing  canoes — it  will 
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fare  badly  for  you  if  they  find  you  in  the  They  spoke  grimly  of  the  degradation  of 

house  of  the  white  man."  her  present  position,  and  when  that  failed 

"  I  shall  stay  here  and  see  that  you  do  to  move  her,  gave  her  a  warning  and  their 

your  duty,"  answered  Kerek,  and  turned  ultimatum.     After   that   they  came   no 

deaf  ears  to  his  blubberings.     Like  most  more  to  the  thatched  hut  of  the  agent  of 

island  women,  she  knew  certain  rules  for  the   great   Oceanic   Trading    Company, 

the  treatment  of  fever,  and  these  she  put  And  half  a  world  away  an  old  man  read, 

to  Jerry  Heathcote's  service;  with  un-  with  anguish,  a  message  concerning  his 

usual  gentleness  she  bathed,  lifted,  and  only  son,  and  put  into  motion  such  facili- 

tended  him,  and,  at  stated  intervals,  gave  ties  as,  even  then,  the  company  possessed, 

him  water  to  drink — noting,  with  swift  and  which,  except  for  the  compassion  of  a 

compassion,  the  limp  helplessness  of  his  native  woman  for  a  suffering  boy,  would 

emaciated  body,  the  dumb  suffering  in  his  have  amounted  to  less  than  nothing, 

staring   eyes.     With  Tomak's  grudging  Jerry  Heathcote,  tossing  on  the  narrow 

assistance    she    made,    and    kept,    the  cot,  was  unconscious  of  these  happenings, 

thatched  hut  spotlessly  clean.  as  he  muttered  incoherently  of  his  father. 

Perhaps  through  a  haze  of  fever  and  of  college  days  and  happenings,  of  his  old 

delirium  Jerry  Heathcote  heard  the  loud-  Scotch  nurse;  or  mumbled  disconnected 

voiced  arguments  of  an  angry  and  aston-  words  in  the  native  dialect  and  sang,  in 

ished  delegation  from  the  bachelors'  house  a  pitiful  undertone,  bars  of  half-remem- 

that  first  evening.     Stubbornly  they  or-  bered  songs  as  the  long  weeks  dragged 

dered,  demanded,  insisted,  that  Kerek  re-  heavily  by. 

turn ;  then,  as  they  debated  upon  using  But  one  day  when  the  hot  weather  had 

force  the  sick  man,  moaning,  tossed  un-  broken  in  a  wild  storm  and  the  fresh, 

easily;  in  a  second  she  had  swept  the  as-  rain-washed  air  was  sweet  with  the  cool 

tonished  bachelors  before  her  and,  osten-  scent  of  damp  earth,  he  turned  toward 

tatiously,  placed  Jerry  Heathcote's  re-  the  breathless  Kerek  and  asked  lucidly: 

volver  in  a  conspicuous  position,  then  *'Why  don't  the  birds  sing?" 

went   back   to   the  wabbly  chair.     She  She  smiled  at  him — relief  showing  in 

hardly  allowed  the  skipper  of  a  tramp  her  tired  eyes.     ''Because  there  are  no 

steamer  to  look  through  the  door  when  song-birds    here,"   she   said,   and    ques- 

that  visitor,  hearing  of  the  illness  of  the  tioned:     "You  feel  better?" 

son  of  the  Oceanic  Trading  Company's  He  nodded  feebly,  and  dropped  into  a 

president,  came  to  offer  his  useless  assist-  healing,  restful  sleep, 

ance.     "He  looks  pretty  sick.     I'll  let  his  If  Kerek  imagined  that  with  the  going 

father's  representative  know  at  my  next  of  the  fever  her  troubles  were  ended,  she 

port,"  promised  the  skipper,  as  he  went  soon   learned   better,   for  Jerry,  conva- 

his  way.  lescing,   was  increasingly  difficult.     For 

Through  mazes  of  suffering,  morasses  of  the  first  ten  days  he  slept;  after  that  he 
forgetfulness,  and  long,  effortless  wander-  spent  his  waking  hours  thinking  of  the 
ings  in  dreamlands,  lovely  and  remote,  things  that  he  wanted  to  eat.  At  first, 
Jerry  fared  for  many,  many  days,  while  such  delicacies  as  Kerek  and  Tomak  could 
Kerek  practised  such  primitive  allevia-  achieve  with  taro  roots,  yams,  cocoanuts, 
tions  as  lay  within  her  knowledge,  trust-  bananas  and  fish,  satisfied  his  small  ap- 
ing largely  to  clean,  cold,  spring  water  for  petite.  Later,  he  ate  voraciously  every- 
the  sick  man.  thing  offered   and   demanded   beefsteak 

Tomak,  querulous  and  resentful,  was  and   roast  lamb.     Of   these   Kerek  had 

made  to  attend  to  his  duties.     During  the  never  heard;  Jerry,  acquiring  more  hun- 

first  week,  too,  she  had  to  listen  to  the  ger  through  his  impassioned  description, 

delegations  of  bachelors,  arriving  singly  felt  unreasoningly  aggrieved  when  they 

and  in  groups,  to  harangue,  to  command,  were  not  forthcoming.     For  three  days 

and  to  threaten,  but  Kerek  was  adamant,  he  yearned  unceasingly  for  ripe  peaches, 

"Can't  you  realize  that  the  lonely  white  then  transferred  his  unappeased  longing 

man  will  die  if  he's  left  to  that  imbecile  to  pears,  and  talked  of  these  fabulous, 

Tomak?"  she  reiterated  patiently.     Fi-  unknown  delicacies  until  Kerek  was  un- 

nally  the  bachelors  played  their  last  card,  decided  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  still 
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delirious;  after  that,  mince  pie  and  dough- 
nuts moved  to  first  place,  and  he  chanted 
of  their  deliciousness,  while  she,  sitting  in 
futile  idleness  beside  him,  knew  the  tor- 
tures of  inadequacy. 

And  then,  one  day,  he  wanted  flowers; 
Kerek  smiled  thankfully,  and  brought  in 
an  armful  of  hibiscus,  dracaenas,  and 
heavily  scented  frangipani,  but  Jerry 
waved  them  petulantly  away.  "Not 
those  garish,  smelly  things !  I  want 
roses  and  violets  !"  he  cried  fretfully,  and 
turned  his  back.  The  next  morning  he 
insisted,  almost  fiercely,  upon  having  ice- 
cream, and  described  and  explained  this 
phenomenon  to  Kerek  until  evening,  when 
his  truant  fancy  turned  to  a  loudly  re- 
iterated longing  for  cream-puffs.  About 
this  time  Kerek  decided  that  a  firm  hand 
was  necessary,  and,  with  a  stern  glance 
at  her  belligerent  patient,  she  announced 
that  a  person  whose  uniformly  good  ap- 
petite was  a  problem  for  quantity,  needn't 
be  so  particular;  and  Jerry  had  the  de- 
cency to  look  ashamed.  After  that,  to 
his  increasing  amusement  and  diversion, 
he  found  her  quick-witted  and  alert;  Jerry 
took  delight  in  demanding  the  impossible 
so  that  he  might  provoke  Kerek  to  an 
answer.  She  teasingly  nicknamed  him 
"Laninii,"  and  would  not  tell  him  what  it 
meant.  But  usually,  on  both  sides,  there 
lingered  a  faint  shadow  of  wistfulness. 

"Where,"  she  questioned,  "do  your 
people  get  all  the  things  you  tell  about? 
Here,  when  we  need  food  or  clothing,  we 
pick  both  from  the  trees."  She  was 
working  on  a  new  skirt  of  pandanus 
leaves  as  she  spoke,  Jerry  contentedly 
watched  her  quickly  moving  fingers. 

"Every  one  works  for  a  thing  we  call 
money;  it  is  made  out  of  metal  and 
paper,"  he  explained,  and  launched  into 
details. 

Kerek  laughed  unrestrainedly.  "What 
a  lot  of  trouble  you  are  to  yourselves," 
she  commented.  Jerry  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt at  defining  the  benefits  of  currency, 
and  looked  at  the  rapidly  forming  pan- 
danus skirt. 

Suddenly  he  was  moved  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. "I've  never  been  very  near  to  any 
of  the  other  women  here;  are  their  ankles, 
and  the  backs  of  their  hands,  tattooed 
like  yours?"  he  inquired  idly. 

She  hesitated.     "Only  a  few  of  them," 


she  answered,  and  mentioned  three  of  the 
older  women. 

"Why  did  you  have  it  done?  It  isn't 
pretty,  and  it  must  have  been  painful," 
said  Jerry  Heathcote. 

She  bent  her  head  over  her  work. 
"Tattooing — of  this  kind — is  the  mark  of 
a  mispil,"  she  answered  quietly. 

Jerry  felt  a  little  shock  of  remembrance. 
There  was  silence  in  the  room — except  for 
the  rustling  of  the  pandanus  leaves.  "I 
can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand  how 
you  could  live  such  a  life,"  he  burst  forth; 
"it  is  disgraceful !" 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  amazed  and 
bewildered  expression.  "  From  the  earli- 
est days  it  has  been  the  custom  here  for 
the  unmarried  men  to  steal  from  a  neigh- 
boring tribe  the  young  girls  who  become 
mispils  of  the  bachelors'  houses.  Kikaaki, 
the  chief's  wife,  was  one;  Pae,  another; 
Mohuto,  a  third.  When  it  becomes — 
necessary — one  of  the  bachelors  marries 
the  mispil,  and  she  becomes  a  respected 
member  of  the  community.  Then  the 
bachelors  go  out  and  steal  another  girl — " 
Her  voice  trailed  off  into  silence.  Later, 
she  laid  down  the  finished  skirt  and  went 
to  summon  Tomak,  leaving  Jerry  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  flabbergasted 
reflections. 

"After  all,  if  it  is  the  way  the  natives 
here  manage — and  no  blame  falls  on  the 
captured  girl — it's  none  of  my  business," 
mused  Jerry,  and  turned  to  the  arriving 
Tomak.  "By  the  way,  what  does  'La- 
ninii' mean?"  he  asked. 

Tomak  wrinkled  his  face  in  an  effort  at 
coherence.  "Laninii  means:  not  to  for- 
get; means:  to  recall;  means:  memory!'' 
he  achieved  triumphantly. 

"I'll  certainly  remember  that  Kerek 
saved  my  life,"  thought  Jerry,  and  when 
she  returned  he  greeted  her  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  Emboldened, 
she  ventured  a  shy  question:  "When 
again  you  are  strong,  and  go  once  more 
to  the  husking-sheds,  may  I  stay  on  here 
to  cook  and  clean  for  you?"  she  asked 
breathlessly. 

Something  in  her  manner  disturbed 
Jerry;  he  thought  it  over.  "You  think 
that  your  people  won't  object?  Until 
you  came  to  take  care  of  me  none  of  the 
women  had  even  spoken,  or  hardly 
glanced  my  way.     I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
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the  cause  of  making  trouble  for  you,"  he    here  so  much  that  you'll  never  leave!" 
said.  she  said  tremulously. 

She    ignored    his    objections.     "We'll 
build  on  another  room.     And  I'll  plant        During  the  discouraging  days  when  he 
a  border  of  crotons.     You'll  get  to  like  it    took  his  first  feeble  steps  Kerek  tended 
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him  with  unfailing  care ;  cheerfully,  laugh-  that  you  will  be  able  to  start  toward 

ingly  she  helped  him  through  the  hours  home  in  a  day  or  two?"  he  inquired,  and 

of    weakness    and    disheartenment.     To  shook  his  head  at  Tomak  hovering  in- 

divert  his  mind,  she  sang  the  drawling  quisitively  near. 

songs  of  the  Micronesians,  related  time-  Jerry,  smiling,  put  the  question  in  na- 

dignified  legends,  or  told,  with  graphic  tive  dialect  to  Kerek.     She  nodded.     "I 

emphasis,  stories  of  the  island  gods.     All  go  with  you,"  she  said, 

of  his  life  Jerry  Heathcote  was  to  recall  Jerry   gasped.     ''Oh,   I   couldn't   ask 

whimsical  descriptions  of  the  doings  of  that  of  you;  the  doctor  and  nurse  will  try 

Yalafath,the  supreme  deity;  or  to  wonder,  to  look  out  for  me.     Besides,  you  would- 

in  bad  copra-producing  years,  if  no  offer-  n't  like  my  country,"  he  added  consol- 

ings  had  been  made  to  Marapou,  sender  of  ingly,  glancing  at   her  tattooed  hands, 

rain;  and  to  reflect  on  the  malicious  do-  bare  feet,  and  shining  body  above  the 

ings  of  swarms  of  devil-bred  Kans.  belt  of  her  leaf  skirt. 

Added  to  weakness,  Jerry  was  increas-  Kerek    stiffened.     "Why    not?"    she 

ingly  homesick,  and  for  this  Kerek  had  asked. 

no  sympathy.     "When  you  know  well  ^^Doyouresd^ize  the  sort  oi  clothes  every 

my  island,  you  will  never  wish  to  leave,"  woman  in  my  country  wears?"  he  ques- 

she  asserted  with  a  stubbornness  that  was  tioned  indulgently, 

akin   to  panic.     Brusquely,   she  added:  " A  skirt !"  she  suggested. 

"What  is  it,  that  we  have  not  here,  you  "Two  or  three  of  them,  trimmed  with 

long  f or  ?  "  ruffles,  and  starched ;  over  those,  a  heavier 

Jerry    hesitated.     "Well — birds,"    he  skirt  of  woollen,  with  a  long  tail  which 

answered  wistfully.  drags  on  the  ground;  and  at  the  back,  at- 

She  pointed  to  a  frigate-bird  wheeling,  tached  around  their  waists  with  strings,  a 

on  slanting  wings,  above  the  thatched  wire  cage  called  a  bustle,"  he  said, 

huts.     "We  have  them!"  she  asserted.  Kerek's  eyes  were  round.     "Tell  me 

"But  they  don't  sing,"  he  differed.  more!"  she  breathed. 

Her  eyes  were  on  the  hovering  bird.  "Above  their  belts  they  wear — under- 

"He  is  sacred  to  Mubab,  god  of  war,  and  clothes,"  he  amended  sternly;  "and  also 

when  he  comes  there  is  misfortune.     He  — worse!'' 

has  been  above  this  house  for  days.     I  "  What  is  that  worse  ?"  she  demanded, 

wonder — I  wonder — "     Her  voice  trailed  "It  is  a  long,  tight,  heavy  box,  all  re- 

off.    Resolutely,  she  roused  herself .    "To-  inforced    with    sharp,    iron    bones,"    he 

morrow  you  will  be  able  to  go  for  a  little  floundered. 

walk  outside,"  she  said.  She  commenced  to  laugh.     "No  wo- 

"  To-morrow,"  agreed  Jerry  Heathcote.  man  could,  or  A^ould,  wear  all  those  things, 

Laninii,"  she  asserted  positively. 

But    to-morrow    found    all    things  "You  haven't  lived  where  they  have 

changed.  Very  early  in  the  morning  a  ship,  what  is  known  as  'fashion,'  Kerek,"  he 

under  Donald  Heathcote's  frantic  direc-  assured  her;  "you'd  be  unhappy." 

tion,  put  into  the  harbor,  carrying  a  doctor,  "  I  must  go.    /  can' I  stay  here/'  she  said 

a  nurse,  and  a  substitute  agent  from  the  miserably. 

nearest  port.     Jerry  was  to  go  home  at  "  You  mean  that  you  don't  want  to  go 

once — leaving  with  the  least  possible  delay,  back  to  the  bachelors'  house?    That,  of 

The  doctor,  bending  above  his  new  pa-  course,  won't  be  necessary.     You  must 

tient,  spoke  with  wonder  of  the  marvel-  let  me  prove  to  you  how  grateful  I  am  to 

lous  recuperative  powers  of  youth  which  you  for  pulling  me  through  that  fever, 

could  bring  a  man,  untended,  through  You  will  never  need  to  worry  about  the 

such  an  illness.  future,"  said  Jerry. 

"I  wasn't  untended,"  asserted  Jerry.  Kerek  shook  her  head.     "I  couldn't  go 

"  If  you  had  seen  what  Kerek  did  for  me  back   to   the   bachelors'   house — even   if 

— day  and  night !"  they  hadn't  stolen  a  new  mispil  from  my 

The  doctor  glanced  patronizingly  to-  own  tribe — they  won't  let  me  inside  the 

ward  the  native  woman  standing  stiffly  door,"  she  said  dully, 

near   the   door  and,   smiling   tolerantly,  "Why  not?"  he  demanded, 

changed   the   subject.     "Do   you   think  "Because,   against   their  warnings,   I 
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stayed  here  to  take  care  of  you,"  she  an- 
swered. 

Jerry  Heathcote  could  not  believe  that 
he  had  heard  aright.  "Of  all  impossible 
things ! "  he  asserted  warmly,  then  added: 
''Don't  you  care!  You  can  go  back  to 
your  own  people  and  live,  in  comfort,  for 
the  rest  of  your  life." 

She  shuddered.  "  Not  after  I  have  lived 
in  the  house  of  the  white  man — already 
they  have  sent  me  word,"  she  volunteered. 

He  was  aghast  at  what  her  words  im- 
plied. "Well,  then,  you  can  make  your 
home  here,"  he  said  less  confidently. 

Her  eyes  were  shining  with  unshed 
tears.  "The  women  of  this  tribe — since 
I  am  not  married  to  one  of  their  men — 
will  not  have  me  here.  And  no  man  will 
marry  me."  She  paused.  "Better  that 
I  go  with  you,"  she  added,  and  turned 
away,  leaving  Jerry  to  face  the  situation. 

Later,  when  the  doctor  had  returned  to 
his  preparations  aboard  ship,  Jerry  sent 
Tomak  to  summon  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
and  the  senior  of  the  residents  of  the 
bachelors'  house.  He  found  them,  in 
contrast  to  the  former  days  of  incessant 
conversations  and  irrelevant  question- 
ings, singularly  reticent  and  unresponsive. 
They  listened  to  his  explanations,  his  ar- 
guments, his  statements,  and  his  com- 
mands, in  silence.  At  the  end  Jerry 
Heathcote  faced,  with  incredulous  amaze- 
ment, the  fact  that,  against  outraged  na- 
tive opinion  and  usage,  anything  that  he 
could  say  or  do  availed  less  than  nothing. 
"We  make  no  complaint  of  you,  but  we 
warned  her^^  volunteered  the  chief  grimly, 
as  he  arose  to  go.  "  Degradation,"  mused 
Jerry  Heathcote,  "  seems  to  be  an  elastic 
term — depending  entirely  on  the  point  of 
view."  He  thought  it  over.  "I'll  have 
to  do  something — but  what?^''  he  pon- 
dered uneasily.  And  much  thinking  was 
entirely  without  result. 

"  When  will  you  be  ready  to  start,  Heath- 
cote ?  And  what  is  worrying  you  ? ' '  asked 
the  doctor  at  the  end  of  the  second  day. 

Jerry  hesitated,  then  confided  his  prob- 
lem, and  asked  for  advice.  "I  certainly 
wouldn't  consider  it  worth  while  to  bother 
about  that !  Just  go — and  let  the  natives 
and  Kerek  settle  the  matter  among  them- 
selves," answered  the  doctor. 

"If,  when  I  was  so  ill,  Kerek  had  lis- 
tened to  them,  where  would  I  be  now?" 
demanded  Jerry  indignantly. 


The  doctor  being,  where  other  people 
were  concerned,  a  fatalist,  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

Jerry  Heathcote,  hunched  weakly  up  in 
the  wabbly  chair,  spent  hour  after  hour 
reasoning  out  the  problem  of  his  responsi- 
bility and  of  his  duty;  he  made  many  de- 
cisions and,  after  considering,  discarded 
them.  He  could  not,  according  to  any 
rule  of  honesty  or  gratitude,  leave  Kerek 
to  the  mercy  of  the  islanders;  could  he 
take  her  with  him? 

Undoubtedly  his  father  would  under- 
stand— but  Jerry  tried  to  visualize  her 
among  Occidental  surroundings:  Kerek 
had  never  worn  clothes,  a  hat,  or  shoes. 
True,  her  hair — like  the  hair  of  all  Mi- 
cronesians — was  not  kinky;  but  her  skin 
was  dark,  and  her  hands  bore  the  telltale 
tattooing — always  his  mind  came  back  to 
that.  "I  couldn't,  knowing  how  she  has 
lived,  put  her  in  a  boarding-school  for 
young  girls,  at  home — even  if  they'd  take 
her,"  pondered  Jerry,  mentally  picturing 
the  startled  teachers.  "If  she'd  only 
been  all  right  it  wouldn't  be  so  hard,"  he 
mused,  moving  feverishly.  "When  I  get 
all  through,  I'm  back  at  the  fact  that  she 
saved  my  life — and  that  I'm  responsible 
for  getting  her  thrown  out,"  reflected 
Jerry  miserably;  vehemently  he  added: 
"  Fine  way  the  Oceanic  Trading  Company 
look  out  for  their  agents!"  and  lapsed 
again  into  his  futile  reflections. 

Nine  days  passed  without  result — ex- 
cept that  the  doctor,  gravely  realizing 
that  his  patient  was  losing  ground,  ad- 
vised departure,  but  Jerry  would  not 
go.  Kerek,  like  a  restless  ghost,  haunted 
the  compound  and  stared  at  him  with 
sombre,  accusing  eyes.  "  Can't  you  sug- 
gest something? ^^  Jerry  asked.  "I  can't 
stay  here,"  she  reiterated  forlornly  in ' 
answer.  On  the  tenth  day  Jerry  fainted ; 
he  looked  very  white  and  frail  as  they 
carried  him  into  the  hut,  and  the  doctor's 
expression,  when  he  ordered  Kerek  from 
the  room,  told  her  more  than  the  words 
he  could  not  say. 

When  the  excitement  was  over  she  went 
out  to  talk  to  Tomak;  the  sound  of  her 
level,  emotionless  voice,  reasoning,  argu- 
ing, persuading,  could  be  heard  during 
most  of  the  afternoon.  That  evening  she 
asked  permission  to  speak  with  Jerry, 
and  faced  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Could  you  give  me  a  large  enough  or- 
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der  on  the  company's  store  to  get  in  ex- 
change, from  the  bachelors',  one  of  their 
largest  fei?"  she  asked. 

"'Fei'?"  questioned  Jerry. 

*'  Stone  money,"  she  explained,  indicat- 
ing the  crude,  sandstone  circles  outside 
the  bachelors'  house. 

"  Of  course,"  he  agreed,  "  but  you  have- 
n't any  hut — what  do  you  want  it  for?" 

Her  smile  was  gone.  "I  want  it,"  she 
said,  and  took  the  order  he  wrote.  Jerry 
did  not  see  her  again  for  two  days.  Then, 
with  much  formality,  she  asked  permission 
to  make  him  a  visit.  This  time  Tomak 
accompanied  her.  ''My  husband,"  said 
Kerek,  and  pointed  to  the  chief's  red  shells 
which  the  smirking  Tomak  proudly  wore. 

"I  bought  him  the 
necklace  with  the  stone 
money,"  she  explained 
quietly. 

Jerry  gasped.  ''Ke- 
rek .  .  .  yon  havenH — 
yon  couldn't  .  .  .  have 
tied  yourself  for  life — 
by  bribing  that  dread- 
ful ..  .  idiot?"  he 
demanded. 


She  disregarded  his  question.  "Now 
that  I  am  .  .  .  provided  for  .  .  .  you 
can,  without  regret,  return  to  your  own 
people,"  she  said.  Turning,  she  went  out. 
Jerry  Heathcote  never  saw  her  again. 

And  so  Jeremiah  Heathcote — old,  now^ 
looks  down  from  his  office  windows  on  to 
the  decks  of  his  returning  ships  riding,  at 
rusty  anchor  chains,  in  the  roadstead,  and 
stifles  a  sigh.  To  his  mother's  gift  of  a 
vivid  imagination  is  added  his  father's 
heritage  of  unfading  remembrance;  these 
enable  him  to  picture,  in  detail,  the  drag- 
ging years  of  Kerek 's  existence — after  he 
had  sailed  away. 

"Because  of  her  compassion,  I  spoiled 
her  life — and  left  her, 
for  reward,  a  hut  half 
hidden  behind  a  pile  of 
fei  and  unlimited  credit 
at  the  company's  store. 
Tinned  goods  and 
stone  money !  If  it 
wasn't  so  pathetic  it 
would  be  ludicrous ! " 
asserts  Jeremiah 
Heathcote. 
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Y  brother  has  written  so 
much  about  his  own  ranch, 
and  has  given  so  vivid  a 
description  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy of  the  Ufe  led  there, 
of  the  wonderful  stretches 
of  the  Bad  Lands,  of  the  swaying  cotton- 
wood-trees,  and  the  big  fireplace  in  the" 
Elkhorn  Ranch  sitting-room,  around 
which  he  and  his  fellow  ranchers  gathered, 
exhausted  by  a  long  day's  cattle  herding 
or  deer  hunting,  that  it  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  I  can  add  much  to  the  picture 
already  painted  by  his  own  facile  hand: 
ranch  life,  however,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  outsider  or  from  that  of 
the  insider  has  a  different  quality,  and 
thus  no  reminiscences  of  mine  would  be 
in  any  way  complete  were  I  not  to  de- 
scribe my  first  delightful  visit  paid  to 
Medora,  Dakota,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  in  1890.  Our  party  consisted' 
of  my  brother  and  sister-in-law,  my  sister 
Mrs.  Cowles,  then  Anna  Roosevelt,  our 
friend  Robert  Munro  Ferguson,  my  hus- 
band and  myself,  and  young  George 
Cabot  Lodge.  The  latter  was  the  son  of 
our  valued  friend  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  and  was  truly  the  "gifted  son  of 
a  gifted  father,"  for  later  he  was  not  only 
to  earn  fame  as  a  poet,  well  known  to 
his  countrymen,  but  in  his  brief  life — for 
alas !  he  died  in  the  summer  of  1909 — his 
talents  were  recognized  in  other  lands  as 
well. 

I  had  been  prepared  by  many  tales  for 
the  charm  and  freedom  and  informal  ease 
of  life  in  the  Bad  Lands,  and  had  often 
dreamed  of  going  there;  iDut,  unlike  most 
dreams,  this  one  came  true  in  an  even 
more  enchanting  fashion  than  I  had  dared 


hope.  Many  had  been  the  letters  that 
my  brother  had  written  to  me  from  Elk- 
horn  Ranch  several  years  previous  to  our 
journey.  In  June,  1886,  he  wrote:  ''I 
have  never  once  had  breakfast  as  late  as 
four  o'clock.  Have  been  in  the  saddle  all 
day,  and  have  worked  like  a  beaver,  and 
am  as  rugged  and  happy  as  possible. 
While  I  do  not  see  any  very  great  future 
ahead,  yet,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  now 
going  and  have  gone  for  the  past  three 
years,  I  think  that  each  year  I  will  net 
enough  money  to  pay  a  good  interest  on 
the  capital,  and  yet  be  adding  slowly  to 
my  herd  all  the  time.  I  think  I  have 
more  than  my  capital  on  ihe  ground,  and 
this  year  I  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  between 
two  and  three  hundred  head  of  steer  and 
dry  stock.  I  wish  I  could  see  all  of  you, 
but  I  certainly  do  enjoy  the  life.  The 
other  day  while  dining  at  the  de  Mores 
I  had  some  cherries,  the  only  fruit  I  have 
had  since  I  left  New  York.  I  have  lived 
pretty  roughly." 

I  quote  the  above  simply  to  show,  what 
is  not  always  understood,  that  my 
brother's  ranching  venture  was,  from  his 
standpoint,  a  perfectly  just  business  en- 
terprise, and  had  not  the  extraordinarily 
severe  winters  intervened,  his  capital 
would  not  have  been  impaired  as  it  was. 
Writing  that  same  summer,  shortly  after 
hearing  of  the  birth  of  my  baby  girl,  he 
says  in  his  loving  way:  " My  own  darling 
Pussie,  my  sweetest  little  sister:  How 
can  I  tell  you  the  joy  I  felt  when  I  re- 
ceived Douglas'  first  telegram;  but  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  write  you  until  I  received 
the  second  the  good  old  boy  sent  me,  and 
knew  you  were  all  right.  Just  to  think  of 
there  being  a  second  wee,  new  Pussie  in 
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this  big  world !  How  I  shall  love  to  pet 
and  prize  the  little  thing  !  It  will  be  very 
very  dear  to  Uncle  Teddy's  heart,  which 
is  quite  large  enough,  however,  not  to 
lose  an  atom  of  affection  for  Teddy  Doug- 
las, the  blessed  little  scamp.  I  have 
thought  of  you  all  the  time  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  you  can  hardly  imagine 
how  overjoyed  and  relieved  I  felt,  my 
own  darling  sister.  I  hope  the  little  new 
Pussie  will  grow  up  like  her  dear  mother, 
and  that  she  will  have  many  many  loving 
ones  as  fond  of  her  as  her  irrelevant  old 
cowboy  uncle  is  of  Pussie,  Senior.  Will 
you  be  very  much  offended  if  I  ask 
whether  she  now  looks  like  a  little  sparse- 
ly-haired, pink  polyp.  My  own  offspring, 
when  in  tender  youth,  closely  resembled 
a  trilobite  of  pulpy  consistency  and 
shadowy  outUne.  You  dearest  Pussie, — 
you  know  I  am  just  teasing  you,  and 
how  proud  and  fond  I  am  of  the  little 
thing  even  when  I  have  never  seen  it.  I 
wish  I  was  where  I  could  shake  old  Doug- 
las by  the  hand  and  kiss  you  again  and 
again.  .  .  . 

^' Today  I  went  down  to  Dickerman  to 
make  the  Fourth  of  July  speech  to  a 
great  crowd  of  cowboys  and  rangers,  and 
after,  stayed  to  see  the  horse  races  be- 
tween the  cowboys  and  Indians." 

In  another  letter  about  the  same  time: 
''If  I  was  not  afraid  of  being  put  down  as 
cold-blooded,  I  should  say  that  I  honestly 
miss  greatly  and  all  the  time,  and  think 
lovingly  of  all  you  dear  ones,  yet  I  really 
enjoy  this  life.  I  have  managed  to  com- 
bine an  outdoor  life  possessing  much  va- 
riety and  excitement,  and  now  and  then 
a  little  adventure,  with  a  literary  life  also. 
Three  out  of  four  days  I  spend  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  the  Ranch  house  writ- 
ing, and  working  at  various  pieces  of 
writing  I  have  now  on  hand.  They  may 
come  to  nothing,  however;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  may  succeed;  at  any 
rate,  I  am  doing  some  honest  work  what- 
ever the  result  is  and  I  am  really  pretty 
philosophical  about  success  or  failure  now. 
It  often  amuses  me  when  I  indirectly  hear 
that  I  am  supposed  to  be  harboring 
secret  and  bitter  regret  for  my  political 
career,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
hardly  ever,  when  alone,  given  two 
thoughts  to  it  since  it  closed,  and  have 
been  quite  as  much  wrapped  up  in  hunt- 
ing, ranching,  and  book-making  as  I  ever 


was  in  Politics.  Give  my  best  love  to  wee 
Teddy  and  dear  old  Douglas;  do  you 
know,  I  have  an  excessively  warm  feeling 
for  your  respected  spouse.  I  have  always 
admired  Truth,  Loyalty,  and  Courage; 
and  though  I  am  really  having  a  lovely 
life,  just  the  life  I  care  for,  please  be  sure 
that  I  am  always  thinking  of  my  own, 
darling  sister,  whom  I  love  so  much  and 
so  tenderly.  Ever  your  affectionate 
brother.  Thee." 

On  August  7  of  the  same  year  he  wrote 
again  after  having  paid  a  brief  visit 
to  the  East,  and  returned  to  Dakota: 
"Blessed  little  Pussie;  Mother  of  an  in- 
creasing and  vocal  Israel,  I  did  enjoy  my 
two  visits  to  my  dear  sister,  and  that  dear 
old  piece  of  peripatetic  bric-a-brac,  her 
Caledonian  spouse.  Everything  here  is 
much  as  usual.  The  boys  were,  as  always, 
genuinely  glad  to  see  me.  I  am  greatly 
attached  to  the  Ranch  and  the  life  out 
here,  and  am  really  fond  of  the  men.  It 
is  in  many  ways  ideal;  we  are  so  very 
rarely  able  to,  actually  and  in  real  life, 
dwell  in  our  ideal  '  hero  land.'  The  loneli- 
ness and  freedom,  and  the  half -ad  ven- 
turous nature  of  existence  out  here, 
appeals  to  me  very  powerfully.  .  .  . 
Merrifield  and  I  are  now  busily  planning 
our  hunt  in  the  mountains." 

Such  letters  as  the  above  filled  the 
members  of  his  family  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  participate  to  some  degree,  at 
least,  in  the  life  which  he  loved  so  dearly ; 
but  the  births  of  various  small  members 
of  the  family  rendered  such  participation 
impossible  until  the  late  summer  of  1890. 

After  a  brief  visit  to  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
we  took  train  for  Medora.  My  brother 
had  heralded  the  fact  that  I  (then  a 
young  woman  of  twenty-seven)  was  a 
mighty  rider  (I  had  followed  the  Essex 
County  hounds  in  New  Jersey),  and  the 
cowboys  were  quite  sure,  I  think,  that  I 
would  leap  from  the  locomotive  to  the 
back  of  a  bucking  bronco.  Our  train 
drew  up,  or  I  should  say,  approximately 
drew  up,  to  the  little  station  at  Medora 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  one  of 
the  most  frightful  storms  that  I  ever  re- 
member. Rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  we 
had  to  get  out  on  an  embankment  com- 
posed of  such  slippery  mud  that  before 
we  actually  plodded  to  the  station,  our 
feet  and  legs  were  encased  in  glutinous 
slime;   but  the  calls  of  the  cowboys  un- 
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dauntedly  rang  out  in  the  darkness,  and  care,  and  to  my  infinite  surprise  the  huge 
the  neighing  of  horses  and  prancing  of  backwoodsman  measured  up  to  his  repu- 
hoofs  made  us  reahze  that  civiUzation  as  tation.  Very  soon  the  cavalcade  was 
well  as  convention  was  a  thing  of  the  ready,  the  rain  had  ceased  to  fall  in  such 
past.  Will  Merrifield,  the  superintendent  torrents,  the  half-misty  quality  in  the  air 
of  Elkhorn  Ranch,  and  Sylvane  Ferris,  lent  a  softer  beauty  to  the  arid  landscape, 
his  able  lieutenant,  fully  expected  me  to  and  a  sense  of  adventure  was  the  finishing 
mount  the  extremely  dangerous-looking  touch  to  our  expectations  as  we  started 
little  animal  which  they  held  by  a  loose  for  Elkhorn  Ranch.  My  disappointed 
rope,  and  they  were  inordinately  disap-  friends,  Merrifield  and  Sylvane,  said  that 
pointed  when  I  pleaded  the  fatigue  of  ^'  they  did  not  believe  that  Mrs.  Douglas 
two  nights  on  the  train,  and  begged  that  would  like  drivin'  with  a  *  shotgun  team' 
I  might  drive  with  the  other  less-adven-  much  better  than  ridin'  a  buckin'  bronco, 
turous  ladies  to  the  ranch-house,  forty  but,  of  course,  if  she  thought  she  wanted 
miles  away.  Before  starting  on  this  long  to  go  that  way,  she  could."  An  hour 
trip  we  were  entertained  by  Joe  Ferris,  later  "Mrs.  Douglas"  somewhat  re- 
the  brother  of  Sylvane,  who  having  once  gretted  her  choice  of  progression;  true 
also  been  one  of  Theodore's  cowboys,  had  enough,  it  was  a  shotgun  team  attached 
now  decided  upon  a  more  sober  type  of  to  that  springless  wagon  in  which  we  sat ! 
life  as  storekeeper  in  the  little  town  of  The  horses  had  never  been  hitched  up 
Medora.  Joe  and  his  wife  were  most  together  before,  and  their  methods  of 
hospitable,  and  above  his  shop  in  their  motion  were  entirely  at  odds.  The  cow- 
own  rooms  we  were  given  a  nice  warm  boy  driver,  however,  managed  eventually 
breakfast  and  an  equally  warm  welcome,  to  get  them  started,  and  from  that  mo- 
After  breakfast  we  came  down  to  the  ment  our  progress,  though  irrelevant,  was 
shop,  where  our  luggage  had  already  been  rapid  beyond  words, 
assembled,  and  there  we  began  to  sort  We  forded  the  "  Little  Missouri "  River 
what  we  would  take  to  the  Ranch  and  twenty-three  times  on  the  way  to  the 
what  we  would  leave.  This  required  a  ranch-house,  and  as  the  banks  of  the 
certain  amount  of  packing  and  unpack-  river  were  extremely  steep,  it  was  always 
ing,  and  I  was  on  my  knees  "madly  a  question  as  to  whether  we  could  go  fast 
thrusting,"  as  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  enough  down  one  bank  to  get  sufficient 
puts  it,  "a  right-hand  foot  into  a  left-  impetus  to  enable  us  to  go  through  the 
hand  shoe"  when  Joe  came  up  to  me  and  river  and  up  the  very  steep  bank  on  the 
said:  "Mrs.  Douglas  (they  all  decided  other  side;  so  that  either  coming  or  going 
to  call  me  Mrs.  Douglas,  as  more  informal  we  were  in  imminent  danger  of  a  complete 
than  Mrs.  Robinson),  it  ain't  worth  while  somersault.  However,  we  did  accomplish 
for  you  to  tire  yourself  like  that  when  the  that  long,  exhausting,  springless  drive, 
best  packer  in  all  Dakota  is  standin'  in  and  gradually  the  buttes  rose  higher  and 
the  doorway."  I  looked  up  and  sure  higher  around  us,  the  strange  formation 
enough  a  huge  man,  who  might  have  just  of  the  Bad  Lands,  curious  in  color,  be- 
walked  out  of  one  of  'Bret  Harte's  novels,  came  more  and  more  marked,  the  cotton- 
was  "standin'  in  the  doorway."  "There  wood-trees  more  plentiful  as  the  river 
he  is,"  continued  Joe;  "that's  Hell-  broadened  out,  and  suddenly  we  saw 
Roarin'  Bill,  the  sheriff  of  the  county;  buried  amidst  the  trees  on  the  farther 
you  heard  tell  of  how  he  caught  that  side  of  one  of  our  fordings  the  substan- 
lunatic;  well.  Bill's  the  best  ladies' packer  tially  built,  cosey-looking  house  called 
that  ever  was,  and  you  had  better  leave  by  my  brother  the  Elkhorn  Ranch, 
all  your  bags  to  him  to  arrange."  Fear-  In  a  letter  written  to  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
ing  that  " Bill "  might  be  offended  if  I  did  Gracie,  from  the  ranch-house  I  say: 
not  use  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  French  "We  are  having  the  most  delightful  time 
maid,  and  having  frequently  been  told  of  at  the  Ranch.  The  little  house  is  most 
the  rapid  results  of  hurt  feelings  on  the  cosy  and  comfortable,  and  Mrs.  Merri- 
part  of  "Bill,"  I  suavely  called  him  to  field  had  everything  so  neat  and  sweet 
my  side,  and  telling  him  of  the  wonderful  for  us,  and  as  she  has  a  girl  to  help  her, 
reputation  which  I  had  heard  he  enjoyed,  we  really  do  not  have  to  rough  it  at  all. 
I  immediately  put  my  wardrobe  in  his  We  all  make  our  beds  and  do  up  our 
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rooms  religiously,  but  even  that  they 
would  willingly  do  for  us  if  we  would  let 
them.  We  have  had  three  cloudless  days, 
the  first  of  which  was  occupied  in  driving 
the  forty  miles  down  here,  and  a  beauti- 
ful picturesque  drive  it  is,  winding  in  and 
out  through  these  strange,  bold  Buttes, 
crossing  the  'Little  Missouri'  twenty- 
three  times !  We  ladies  drove,  but  the 
men  all  rode,  and  very  picturesque  they 
looked  filing  across  the  river.  We  arrived 
at  the  Ranch  house  at  twelve  o'clock  and 
ate  a  splendid  dinner  of  Mrs.  Merrifield's 
preparing,  immediately  after  which  we 
climbed  up  a  Butte  and  walked  to  Prairie 
Dog  town  and  saw  the  little  prairie  dogs. 
We  then  mounted  horses  and  took  a 
lovely  ride,  so  you  may  imagine  that  we 
slept  well. 

"The  next  day  we  were  all  on  horse- 
back soon  after  breakfast,  Ferris  and 
Merrifield  with  us,  and  off  we  rode;  this 
time  with  the  intention  of  seeing  Merri- 
field lasso  a  steer.  When  we  came  to  a 
great  bunch  of  cattle,  the  practised  eyes 
of  the  two  men  at  once  discovered  an  un- 
branded  heifer,  which  they  immediately 
decided  to  lasso  and  brand.  It  was  very 
exciting.  Merrifield  threw  the  rope, 
cleverly  catching  its  legs,  and  then  threw 
the  heifer,  which  was  almost  the  size  of  a 
cow,  and  then  Ferris  tied  another  rope 
around  its  neck.  The  ends  of  the  ropes 
were  slipped  over  the  pommels  of  two 
ponies  who,  in  the  most  sensible  way,  held 
the  heifer  while  the  two  men  built  a  little 
fire  and  heated  the  cinch  ring  with  which 
they  branded  the  creature.  It  was  all 
intensely  picturesque.  In  the  afternoon, 
we  again  rode  out  to  be  with  the  men 
while  they  drove  the  deer  on  the  bottom, 
and  Merrifield  shot  one;  so  you  see,  we 
have  had  very  typical  experiences,  espe- 
cially at  the  round-up  yesterday." 

Happy  days,  indeed,  they  were,  full  of 
varied  excitements.  Merrifield's  little 
boy,  Frank,  only  eleven  years  old,  was 
the  chief  factor  in  finding  the  herd  of 
ponies  in  the  morning,  for  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  let  them  loose  after  twilight. 
Many  and  many  a  time  I  would  hear  him 
unslip  the  halter  of  the  one  small  pony 
("Little  Moke"  by  name)  which  was 
still  tied  to  the  ranch-house  steps  and  on 
which  he  would  leap  in  the  early  dawn  to 
go  to  round  up  the  ponies  for  the  day's 
work.     I  would  jump  up  and  look  out  of 


the  ranch  window,  and  see  the  indepen- 
dent little  fellow  fording  the  river,  start- 
ing on  his  quest,  and  an  hour  or  so  later 
the  splashing  of  many  feet  in  the  water 
heralded  the  approach  of  "Little  Moke," 
his  young  rider,  and  the  whole  bunch  of 
four-legged  friends. 

The  relationship  between  my  brother 
and  his  men  was  one  of  honest  comrade- 
ship but' of  absolute  respect,  each  for  the 
other,  and  on  the  part  of  the  cowboys 
there  was,  as  well,  toward  their  "Boss," 
a  certain  reverential  attitude  in  spite  of 
the  "man  to  man"  equality.  How  I 
loved  that  first  night  that  we  sat  around 
the  fire,  when  the  men,  in  their  effort 
to  give  my  brother  all  the  news  of  the 
vicinity  during  his  absence,  told  the  type 
of  tale  which  has  had  its  equivalent 
only  in  Owen  Wister's  "Virginians^" 
"There  is  a  sky-pilot  a  good  many  miles 
from  here,  Mr.  Roosevelt,"  said  Sylvane, 
"who's  bringin'  a  suit  against  you." 
Sylvane  announced  this  unpleasant  fact 
with  careless  gaiety,  stretching  his  long 
legs  toward  the  fire.  No  one  was  ever  so 
typically  the  ideal  cowboy  of  one's  wildest 
fancy  as  was  Sylvane  Ferris.  Tall  and 
slender,  with  strong  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes  of  an  almost  unnatural  clearness, 
and  a  splendid  broad  brow  and  aquiline 
nose,  Sylvane  looked  the  part.  His 
leather  chaps,  his  broad  sombrero  hat, 
his  red  handkerchief  knotted  carelessly 
around  his  strong,  young,  sunburned 
throat,  all  made  him  such  a  picture  that 
one's  eye  invariably  followed  him  as  he 
rode  a  vicious  pony,  "wrastled"  a  calf, 
roped  a  steer,  or  branded  a  heifer;  but 
now  sitting  lazily  by  the  fire,  such  ac- 
tivities seemed  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
Sylvane  was  ready  for  an  hour's  gossip. 

"A  sky-pilot?  Why  should  a  sky-pilot 
bring  suit  against  me?"  said  my  brother 
laughingly. 

"Well,"  said  Sylvane,  "it  was  this  way, 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  You  see,  we  was  all  out- 
side the  ranch  door  when  up  drives  the 
sky-pilot  in  a  buggy.  He  was  one  of 
them  wanderin'  ones  that  thought  he 
could  preach  as  he  wandered,  and  just 
about  as  he  drove  up  in  front  of  our  ranch 
his  horse  went  dead  lame  on  him  and  his 
old  buggy  just  fell  to  pieces.  He  was  in 
a  bad  fix,  and  he  said  he  knew  you  never 
would  let  him  be  held  up  like  that,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  you  was  a  good  man 
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too,  and  wouldn't  we  lend  him  a  horse,  or  lous  mingling  of  tints  in  the  sunset  sky, 

send  him  with  the  team  to  the  next  place  resulted  in  a  quahty  of  color  and  atmos- 

he  was  going  to,  some  forty  miles  away,  phere  the  like  of  which  I  only  remember 

We  were  not  too  anxious  to  do  it,  but  we  in  Egypt,  and  made  as  lasting  an  impres- 

felt  we  had  to  be  hospitable-like,  with  sion  upon  my  memory  as  did  the  land  of 

you  so  far  away  and  the  sky-pilot  in  such  the  Nile. 

a  fix,  so  we  said  *  Yes,'  we  would  send  him  During  our  stay,  my  original  failure  to 
to  where  he  wanted  to  go,  and  there  he  is  leap,  on  my  arrival, ''  from  the  locomotive 
now,  lyin'  in  a  hut  with  one  leg  broken  to  the  back  of  a  bucking  bronco"  had 
and  one  arm  nearly  wrenched  off  his  more  or  less  been  effaced  from  the  memo- 
body,  and  he's  bringin'  suit  against  you,  ry  of  the  cowboys  by  subsequent  adven- 
which  ain't  really  fair,  we  think."  tures,  and  the  last  day  that  we  spent 

^'Wliat  do  you  mean,  Sylvane;  what  under  the  cottonwood-trees,  by  the  banks 

have  I  got  to  do  with  his  broken  leg  and  of  the  Little  Missouri,  was  made  signif- 

arm ?"  said  my  brother,  beginning  to  feel  icant  by  the  ''surprise"  gotten  up  by 

a  trifle  nervous.  Merrifield  and  Sylvane  for  the  special 

"Well,  you  see,  it  is  this  way,"  said  edification  of  my  brother  and  husband. 

Sylvane;  "he  says  we  sent  him  to  where  The  surprise  took  the  form  of  the  "wras- 

he  is  with  a  runaway  team  and  he  was  tling"  of  a  calf  by  no  less  a  person  than 

thrown  out  and  broken  up  in  pieces-like;  myself  !     Merrifield  had  taught  me  to 

but  we  says  how  could  that  team  we  sent  rope  an  animal,  Sylvane  had  shown  me 

him  with  be  sl  runaway  team — how  could  with  praiseworthy  regularity  the  method 

a  team  be  called  a  runaway  team  when  ,of  throwing  a  calf,  and  the  great  occasion 

one  of  the  horses  ain't  never  been  hitched  was  heralded  amongst  the  other  members 

up  before,  and  the  other  ain't  run  away  not  of  the  party  by  an  invitation  to  sit  on  the 

more'n  two  or  three  times;  but  I  guess  fence  of  the  corral  at  three  o'clock,  the 

sky-pilots  are  always  unreasonable  ! "  last  afternoon  of  our  visit  to  Elkhorn, 

This    conclusion    seemed    to    satisfy  and  thus  witness  the  struggle  between  a 

Sylvane  entirely;    the  unfortunate  con-  young  woman  of  the  East  and  a  bovine 

dition   of    the   much-battered   sky-pilot  denizen  of  the  Western  prairies.     The 

aroused  no  sympathy   in  his  adaman-  corral,  a  plot  of  very  muddy  ground  (hav- 

tine  heart,  nor  did  he  feel  that  the  sky-  ing  been  watered  by  a  severe  rain  the 

pilot  had  the  slightest  cause  for  his  suit,  night  before),  was  walled  in  by  a  fence, 

which  later  was  settled  in  a  satisfactory  and  generally  used  when  we  wished  to 

manner,  but  the  conversation  was  typical  keep  the  ponies  from  straying.    On  this 

of  that  evening's  ranch  news  by  the  big  occasion,  however,  it  was  emptied  of  all 

wood-fire.  but  the  calf,  which  was  to  be  the  object 

Our  day  at  the  round-up  was  one  of  of  my  efforts  and  prowess.  I  was  then 
the  most  fascinating  days  of  my  life,  and  introduced  by  Merrifield,  very  much  as 
I  was  proud  to  see  that  my  city-bred  the  circus  rider  used  to  be  introduced  in 
brother  was  as  agile  and  as  active  in  the  the  early  Barnum  and  Bailey  days;  then 
duties  of  rounding  up  the  great  steers  of  followed  a  most  gruelling  pantomime; 
the  plains  as  were  the  men  brought  up  the  calf,  which  was  of  an  unusually  un- 
from  their  babyhood  to  such  activities,  pleasant  size,  galloped  around  the  corral 
We  lunched  at  midday  with  the  round-up  and  I,  knee-deep  in  mud,  galloped  after 
wagon;  rough  life,  indeed,  but  wonder-  it,  and  finally  succeeded  in  achieving 
fully  invigorating,  and  as  we  returned  in  the  first  necessity,  which  was  to  rope  it 
the  evening,  galloping  over  the  grassy  pla-  around  the  neck.  After  that,  the  method 
teaus  of  the  high  buttes,  I  realized  fully  of  procedure  was  as  follows:  The  "wras- 
that  the  bridle-path  would  never  again  tier" — on  this  occasion  my  unfortunate 
have  for  me  the  charm  it  once  had  had.  self — was  supposed  to  get  close  enough 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  riding  has  ever  to  the  animal  in  question  to  throw  him- 
been  so  enchanting,  and  the  curious  self  or  herself  across  the  back  of  the 
formation  of  the  Bad  Lands,  picturesque,  galloping  calf,  with  the  purpose  of  catch- 
indeed,  almost  grotesque  in  line,  in  con-  ing  the  left  leg  of  the  animal,  the  leg,  in 
junction  with  the  wonderful  climate  of  fact,  farthest  away  from  one's  right  arm. 
that  period  of  the  year  and  the  marvel-  If  this  deed  could  be  accomplished  and 
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the  leg  forcibly  bent  under  the  calf,  both  seemed    somewhat    surprised,    but    Will 

calf  and  rider  would  go  down  in  an  inex-  Merrifield  and  the  President's  sister  shook 

tricable  heap,  and  the  "  wrastling"  of  the  hands  gaily  together,  and  reminisced  over 

calf  would  be  complete.  one  of  the  latter's  most  thrilling  life  vic- 

I  can  feel  now  the  mud  in  my  boots  as  I  tories.    But  to  return  to  our  farewell  to 

floundered  with  agonized  effort  after  that  Elkhorn  Ranch  in  1890. 
peripatetic  animal.    I  can  still  sense  the 

strain  in  every  nerve  of  my  body  as  I  The  three  weeks'  visit  to  the  ranch- 
finally  flung  myself  across  its  back,  and  house  had  passed  on  fleet  wings,  and  it 
still,  also,  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday,  do  was  a  very  sad  little  party  that  turned 
I  remember  the  jellied  sensation  within  its  face  toward  Medora  again,  in  prep- 
me,  as  for  some  torturing  minutes  I  lay  aration  for  the  specially  planned  trip  to 
across  the  heifer's  spine,  before,  by  a  final  Yellowstone  Park.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Herculean  effort,  I  caught  that  left  leg  as  one  may  well  imagine,  was  making  a 
with  my  right  arm.  The  cries  of  ''stay  very  real  concession  to  family  affection 
with  him ! "  from  the  fence,  the  loud  hand-  by  arranging  this  trip  for  us  and  accom- 
clapping  of  the  enthusiastic  cowboys,  the  panying  us  upon  it.  What  he  loved  was 
shrieks  of  laughter  of  my  brother  and  my  roughing  it ;  near-roughing  it  was  not 
husband,  all  still  ring  in  my  ears,  and  his  "metier,"  nor,  frankly,  was  it  his 
when  the  deed  was  finally  accomplished,  "metier"  to  arrange  a  comfortable  trip  of 
when  the  calf,  with  one  terrible  lurch,  ac-  any  kind.  He  loved  wild  places  and  wild 
tually  "wrastled,"  so  to  speak,  fell  over  companions,  hard  tramps  and  thrilling 
on  its  head  in  the  mud,  all  sensation  left  adventure,  and  to  be  part  of  the  type  of 
me  and  I  only  remember  being  lifted  up,  trip  which  women  who  were  not  ac- 
bruised  and  encased  in  an  armor  of  ooz-  customed  to  actual  hunting  could  take, 
ing  dirt,  and  being  carried  triumphantly  was  really  an  act  of  unselfishness  on  his 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  cowboys  into  the  part.  We  paid  huge  sums  for  no  com- 
ranch-house,  having  redeemed,  in  their  forts,  and  although  supposed  to  go — as  we 
opinion,  at  least,  the  reputation  which  were  riding — where  the  ordinary  travel- 
my  brother  had  given  me  before  I  visited  lers  in  stage-coach  could  not  go  in  Yellow- 
the  Bad  Lands.        .  stone  Park,  yet  there  were  times  when  we 

Years  later,  when  the  young  owner  of  seemed  to  be  constantly  camping  in  the 

Elkhorn  Ranch  had  reached  the  higher  vicinity  of  tomato  cans ! 

estate  of  President  of  the  United  States,  I  write  again  to  my  aunt  two  weeks 

I,  as  the  sister  of  the  President,  was  re-  after  we  start  our  Yellowstone  experi- 

ceiving    with    my    sister-in-law    at    the  ences.     "We  have  had  a  most  delightful 

breakfast   in    the  White   House,    at   his  two  weeks'   camping  and  have  enjoyed 

inaugural  in  1905,  and  was  attired  in  my  every  moment.    The  weather  has  been 

best  black  velvet  gown  and  "  presidential  cloudless,   and   though  the  nights  were 

sister"  white  plumes;   I  was  surrounded  cold,  we  were  only  really  uncomfortable 

by  senators  and  ambassadors,  when  sud-  one  night.     We  were  all  in  the  best  of 

denly,  coming  toward  me,  I  recognized  health  and  the  best  of  spirits,  and  ate 

the  lithe  figure  of  my  brother's  quondam  without  a  murmur  the  strange  meals  of 

cowboy.  Will  Merrifield.     He,  too,  had  ham,  tomatoes,  greasy  cakes  and  coffee 

climbed  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  fame,  prepared  by  our  irresistible  Chinese  cook, 

and  now,  as  marshal  of  Montana,  he  had  Breakfast   and  dinner  were  always   the 

been  intrusted  by  the  State  of  Montana  same,  and  lunch  was  generally  bread  and 

with  the  greetings  of  that  State  for  the  cheese  carried  in  our  pockets  and  eaten 

newly   inaugurated   President.     Coming  by   the  wayside.     We  have  really  had 

toward  me  with  a  gay  smile  of  recogni-  great  comfort,  however,  and  have  enjoyed 

tion,  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand  the  pretense  of  roughing  it  and  the  de- 

and  said:   "Well,  now,  Mrs.  Douglas,  it's  licious,   free,  open-air  life  hugely, — and 

a  sight  for  sore  eyes  to  see  you  again;  such  scenery  !     Nothing  in  my  estimation 

why,  almost  the  last  time  I  laid  eyes  on  can  equal  in  unique  beauty  the  Yellow- 

you,  you  were  standing  on  your  head  in  stone   canyon,   the  wonderful  shapes  of 

that  muddy  corral  with  your  legs  waving  the  rocks,  some  like  peaks  and  turrets, 

in  the  air."     Senators  and  ambassadors  others  broken  in  strange  fantastic  jags. 
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and  then  the  marvellous  colors  of  them  small,  dim  crescent  moon  faded  from  the 

all.     Pale  greens  and  yellows,  vivid  reds  horizon.     My  brother  was  the  real  leader 

and  orange,  salmon  pinks  and  every  shade  of  the  cavalcade,  for  the  guide,  Ira  Dodge, 

of  brown  are  strewn  with  a  lavish  hand  proved    singularly   incompetent.     Theo- 

over  the  whole  Canyon, — and  the  beauti-  dore   kept   up   our  flagging  spirits,  ex- 

f ul  Falls  are  so  foamy  and  white,  and  leap  hausted  as  we  were  by  the  long  rough 

with  such  exultation  from   their  rocky  day  in  the  saddle,  and  although  furious 

ledge  360  feet  down.  with  Dodge  because  of  his  ignorance  of 

''We  had  one  really  exciting  ride.  We  the  trail  through  which  he  was  supposed 
had  undertaken  too  long  an  expedition,  to  guide  us,  he  still  gave  us  the  sense  of 
namely,  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Washburn,  and  confidence,  which  is  one's  only  hope  on 
then  to  Towers'  Falls  in  one  day,  during  such  an  adventure.  Looking  back  over 
which,  to  add  to  the  complications,  Edith  that  camping  trip  in  the  Yellowstone,  the 
had  been  thrown  and  quite  badly  bruised,  prominent  figure  of  the  whole  holiday 
We  found  ourselves  at  Towers'  Falls  at  was,  of  course,  my  brother.  He  was  a 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  instead  of  at  boy  in  his  tricks  and  teasing,  crawling 
lunch  time,  and  reaUzed  we  were  still  under  the  tent  flaps  at  night,  pretending 
sixteen  miles  from  Camp,  and  a  narrow  to  be  the  unexpected  bear  which  we  al- 
trail  only  to  lead  us  back,  a  trail  of  which  ways  dreaded.  He  was  a  real  inspiration 
our  guide  was  not  perfectly  sure.  We  gal-  in  his  knowledge  of  the  fauna  and  birds 
loped  as  long  as  there  was  light,  but  the  of  the  vicinity  and  his  willingness  to  give 
sun  soon  set  over  the  wonderful  moun-  us  the  benefit  of  that  knowledge, 
tains,  and  although  there  was  a  little  I  find  in  my  diary  of  that  excursion  a 
crescent  moon,  still,  it  soon  grew  very  catalogue  of  the  birds  and  other  animals 
dark  and  we  had  to  keep  close  behind  which  he  himself  had  pointed  out  to  me, 
each  other,  single  file,  and  go  very  care-  making  me  marvel  again  at  the  rapid  ob- 
fully  as  the  trail  lay  along  the  mountain-  servation  which  he  had  made  part  of  his 
side.  Often  we  had  to  traverse  dark  physical  equipment.  I  note:  "During 
woods  and  trust  entirely  to  the  horses,  the  first  four  days  we  have  been  in  the 
who  behaved  beautifully  and  stepped  Park,  we  have  seen  chipmunk,  red  squir- 
carefully  over  the  fallen  logs.  Twice,  rel,  little  black  bear,  elk  watering  with 
Dodge,  our  guide,  lost  the  trail,  and  it  the  horses,  muskrat  in  the  streams,  golden 
gave  one  a  very  eerie  feeling,  but  he  eagle.  Peregrine  falcon  and  other  varie- 
found  it  again  and  on  we  went.  Once  at  ties,  red-tailed  hawk  and  pigeon  hawk, 
about  II  P.  M.,  Theodore  suggested  Clark's  crow,  Canada  jay,  raven,  bittern, 
stopping  and  making  a  great  fire,  and  Canada  goose,  mallard  and  teal  ducks, 
waiting  until  daylight  to  go  on,  for  he  was  chicadee,  nuthatch,  dwarf-thrush,  robin, 
afraid  that  we  would  be  tired  out,  but  we  water  oozel,  sunbird,  longspur,  grass 
all  preferred  to  continue,  and  about  1 1 130,  finch,  yellow-crowned  warbler.  Rocky 
to  our  great  joy,  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  Mountain  white-throated  sparrow,  song- 
Falls  and  suddenly  came  out  on  the  sparrow,  and  wren." 
deep  Canyon,  looking  very  wonderful  and  Each  one  of  the  above  I  saw  with  the 
mysterious  in  the  dim  star-light.  We  eyes  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  can  still 
reached  our  Camp  after  twelve  o'clock,  hear  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  he  described 
having  been  fifteen  hours  away  from  it,  to  me  their  habits  of  life  and  the  differ- 
thirteenandahalf  of  whichwehad  beenin  ences  between  them  and  others  of  their 
the  saddle.     It  was  really  an  experience."  kind.     To  him  this  trip  must,  of  neces- 

It  was  a  hazardous  ride  and  I  did  not  sity,  have  been  somewhat  dull,  based  as 
terrify  my  aunt  by  some  of  the  incidents  it  was  upon  the  companionship  of  three 
such  as  the  severe  discomfort  suffered  by  women  who  were  not  hunters;  but  never 
Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  she  was  once  during  those  weeks  did  he  seem  any- 
thrown  and  narrowly  escaped  a  broken  thing  but  happy,  and  as  far  as  we  were 
back,  and  when  a  few  hours  later  my  own  concerned,  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature 
horse  sank  in  a  quicksand  and  barely  re-  through  those  ardent  eyes,  to  hear  the 
covered  himself  in  time  to  struggle  to  bird-notes  through  those  ears,  attuned  to 
terra  firma  again,  not  to  mention  the  each  song,  and  to  listen  constantly  to  his 
dangers  of  the  utter  darkness  when  the  stories  of  wood  and  plain,  his  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  lives  of  those  mighty  pioneer  his  return,  he  writes  to  his  Secretary  of 
men  of  the  West — all  of  this  comes  back  State  to  give  him  further  details  of  the  trip: 
to  me,  as  a  rare  experience  which  I  have  ''From  Washington,  I  turned  south- 
gladly  stored  away  in  what  Emerson  ward,  and  when  I  struck  northern  Mon- 
calls  "the  amber  of  memory."  How  we  tana,  again  came  to  my  old  stamping 
laughed  over  the  strange  rules  and  regu-  grounds  and  among  my  old  friends,  I 
lations  of  the  park  I  Fierce  bears  were  met  all  kinds  of  queer  characters  with 
trapped,  but  could  not  be  killed  without  whom  I  had  hunted  and  worked  and  slept 
the  kind  permission  of  one  of  the  secre-  and  sometimes  fought.  From  Helena,  I 
taries  in  Washington,  the  correspondence  went  southward  to  Butte,  reaching  that 
on  the  subject  affording  my  brother  in-  city  in  the  afternoon  of  May  27th.  By 
finite  amusement.  His  methods  under  this  time,  Seth  Bullock  had  joined  us, 
like  circumstances  would  have  been  so  together  with  an  old  hunting  friend,  John 
very  different !  WiUis,  a  Donatello  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 

The  experiences  at  Elkhorn  Ranch  tains, — wholly  lacking,  however,  in  that 
and  again  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  were  morbid  self-consciousness  which  made 
of  special  benefit  to  me  from  the  stand-  Hawthorne's  'faun'  go  out  of  his  head 
point  of  the  comprehension  which  they  because  he  had  killed  a  man.  Willis  and 
gave  me  of  the  absolute  sympathy  which  I  had  been  in  Butte  some  seventeen  years 
my  brother  felt  both  with  the  nature  and  before,  at  the  end  of  a  hunting  trip  in 
the  human  nature  of  the  great  West.  No  which  we  got  dead  broke,  so  that  when 
period  of  the  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  we  struck  Butte,  we  slept  in  an  out- 
seems  to  me  quite  as  important,  in  the  house  and  breakfasted  heartily  in  a  two- 
influence  which  it  was  to  bear  upon  his  bit  Chinese  restaurant.  Since  then  I  had 
future  usefulness  to  his  country,  as  was  gone  through  Butte  in  the  campaign  of 
that  period  in  which,  as  man  to  man,  he  1900,  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants 
shared  the  vigorous  work  and  pastimes  of  receiving  me  with  frank  hostility,  and 
the  men  of  that  part  of  our  country.  Had  enthusiastic  cheers  for  Bryan, 
he  not  actually  lived  the  life  not  only  of  "However,  Butte  is  mercurial,  and 
the  hunter  and  cattleman,  but  had  he  not  its  feelings  had  changed.  The  wicked, 
taken  actual  part  as  sheriff  in  the  methods  wealthy,  hospitable,  full-blooded,  little 
of  government  of  that  part  of  our  coun-  city,  welcomed  me  with  wild  enthusiasm 
try,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  of  a  disorderly  kind.  The  mayor,  Pat 
interpret  the  spirit  of  the  West  as  he  did.  MulHns,  was  a  huge,  good-humored  crea- 
He  would  never  have  been  recognized  as  ture,  wearing,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
such  an  interpreter,  and  when  the  time  a  top  hat  and  a  frock  coat,  the  better  to 
came  that  America  could  no  longer  look  do  honor  to  the  President, 
from  an  uninterested  distance  at  the  "  National  party  lines  counted  very  lit- 
Spanish  iniquities  in  Cuba,  the  fact  that  tie  in  Butte  where  the  fight  was  Heinze 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  become  so  and  anti-Heinze,  Ex-Senator  Carter  and 
prominent  a  figure  in  the  West  proved  Senator  Clark  being  in  the  opposition, 
the  essential  factor  in  the  flocking  to  his  Neither  side  was  willing  to  let  the  other 
standard  of  that  mass  of  virile  manhood  have  anything  to  do  with  the  celebration, 
which,  under  his  leadership,  and  that  of  and  they  drove  me  wild  with  their  ap- 
the  then  army  doctor,  Leonard  Wood,  peals,  until  I  settled  that  the  afternoon 
became  the  picturesque,  well-known  parade  and  speech  was  to  be  managed  by 
"Rough  Rider"  Volunteer  Cavalry  of  the  Heinze  group  of  people,  and  the  eve- 
the  Spanish-American  War.  ning  speech  by  the  anti-Heinze  people; 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  himself,  in  a  letter  and  that  the  dinner  should  contain  fifty 
to  John  Hay,  written  long  after  our  visit  of  each  faction  and  should  be  presided 
to  his  ranch  and  our  gay  excursion  to  the  over  in  his  official  capacity  by  the  mayor. 
Yellowstone,  describes  the  men  of  that  The  ordinary  procession,  in  barouches, 
part  of  the  world.  He  was  taking  an  ex-  was  rather  more  exhilarating  than  usual, 
tended  trip,  as  President,  in  1903,  on  the  and  reduced  the  faithful  secret  service 
first  part  of  which  journey  Mr.  Hay  had  men  very  nearly  to  the  condition  of  Bed- 
accompanied  him,  and  at  Oyster  Bay,  on  lamites.  The  crowd  was  filled  with  whoop- 
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ing  enthusiasm  and  every  kind  of  whis- 
key, and  in  their  desire  to  be  sociable, 
broke  the  hnes  and  jammed  right  up  to 
the  carriage.  .  .  .  Seth  Bullock,  riding 
close  beside  the  rear  wheel  of  my  carriage, 
for   there  were  hosts  of  so-called   'red- 


money  in  mines,  had  spent  it  on  the 
races,  in  other  mines  or  in  gambling  and 
every  form  of  vicious  luxury,  but  they 
were  strong  men  for  all  that.  They  had 
worked,  and  striven,  and  pushed,  and 
trampled,  and  had  always  been  ready. 


necks '  or  '  dynamiters '  in  the  crowd,  was  and  were  ready  now,  to  fight  to  the  death 

such  a  splendid  looking  fellow  with  his  in  many  different  kinds  of  conflicts.    They 

size  and  supple  strength,  his  strangely  had  built  up  their  part  of  the  West,  they 

marked  aquiline  face,  with  its  big  mous-  were  men  with  whom  one  had  to  reckon 

tache,  and  the  broad  brim  of  his  soft  dark  if   thrown   in   contact   with   them.  .  .  . 

hat   drawn   down   over   his   dark   eyes.  But   though  most  of   them  hated  each 

However,  no  one  made  a  motion  to  at-  other,  they  were  accustomed  to  take  their 

tack  me.  .  .  .  pleasure  when  they  could  get  it,  and  they 

"My   address   was   felt   to   be   honor  took  it  fast  and  hard  with  the  meats  and 
enough  for  one  hotel,  so  the  dinner  was 


given  in  the  other.    When  the  dinner  was 
announced,   the  Mayor  led  me  in ! — to 


wmes. 

The  above  description  by  the  pen  of 
my  brother  is  the  most  vivid  ever  given  of 


speak  more  accurately,  tucked  me  under    a  certain  type  of  man  of  the  West.    The 


one  arm  and  lifted  me  partially  off  the 
ground  so  that  I  felt  as  if  I  looked  like 
one  of  those  limp  dolls  with  dangling  legs, 
carried  around  by  small  children,  hke 
Mary  Jane  in  the  'Gollywogs,'  for  in- 


types  were  many.  .  .  .  The  Sylvane 
Ferrises  and  the  Will  Merrifields  were  as 
bold  and  resourceful  as  these  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Butte  and  its  vicinity,  but 
for  the  former,  life  was  an  adventure  in 


stance.  As  soon  as  we  got  in  the  banquet  which  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  kindness 
hall  and  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  the  had  its  share  in  happy  contrast  to  the 
Mayor  hammered  lustily  with  the  handle  aims  and  objects  of  the  men  described  by 
of  his  knife  and  announced,  '  Waiter,  my  brother  in  this  extraordinary  pen-pic- 
bring  on  the  feed.'  Then,  in  a  spirit  of  ture.  The  picture  is  so  forcibly  painted 
pure  kindliness,  '  Waiter,  pull  up  the  cur-  that  it  brings  before  one's  mind,  almost  as 
tains  and  let  the  people  see  the  President  though  it  were  an  actual  stage-setting,  this 
eat'; — but  to  this,  I  objected.     The  din-  type  of  American,  who  would  appear  to  be 


ner  was  soon  in  full  swing,  and  it  was  in- 
teresting in  many  respects.  Besides  my 
own  party,  including  Seth  Bullock  and 
Willis,  there  were  fifty  men  from  each  of 
the  Butte  factions. 


a  belated  brother  of  the  men  of  the  bar- 
baric period  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Old 
World,  in  their  case,  however,  rendered 
even  more  formidable  by  a  New  World 
enterprise  and  acumen,  strangely  unlike 


"In  Butte,  every  prominent  man  is  a  what  has  ever  been  produced  before, 

millionaire,  a  gambler,  or  a  labor  leader.  It  was  because  of  his  knowledge  of  just 

and  generally  he  has  been  all  three.     Of  such  men,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  knew, 

the  hundred  men  who  were  my  hosts,  I  although  his  aims  were  so  different  and 

suppose  at  least  half  had  killed  their  man  his  ideals  so  alien  to  theirs,  that  the  cour- 

in  private  war  or  had  striven  to  compass  age  of  his  mental  and  physical  equipment 

the  assassination  of  an  enemy.    They  had  could  meet  them  on  their  own  ground, 

fought  one  another  with  reckless  ferocity,  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  respected 

They   had   been   allies   and   enemies   in  and  admired,  although  sometimes  hated, 

every  kind  of  business  scheme,  and  com-  by  this  type  of  humanity  so  opposed  to 

panions  in  brutal  revelry.    As  they  drank  the  goals,  actual  and  spiritual,  for  which 

great  goblets  of  wine,  the  sweat  glistened  he  worked  so  faithfully  during  his  whole 

on  their  hard,  strong,  crafty  faces.    They  valiant  existence.     They  knew  him  for 


looked  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  the  pic- 
tures in  Aubrey  Beardslee's  Yellow  Book. 
The  millionaires  had  been  laboring  men 
once,  the  labor  leaders  intended  to  be 
millionaires  in  their  turn,  or  else  to  pull 
down   all  who  were.     They   had   made 


what  he  was,  and  feared  him  for  the 
qualities  which  he  possessed  in  common 
with  them,  and  even  more  for  the  traits 
that  they  did  not  understand,  and  which, 
to  them,  made  him  inevitably  and  for- 
ever "The  Mysterious  Stranger." 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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"  Tous  les  marionettes 
Font,  font,  font, 
Trois  petits  tours 
Et  puis  s'en  vont." 

'OUR    candle,    mon- 
sieur." 

Mademoiselle 
Marie  held  the  candle 
out  as  she  spoke,  and 
Tytgat  looked  at  her, 
thinking  how  pretty  she 
was  with  her  blond  hair 
that  curled  and  her  trim 
little  round  waist.  He 
knew  she  was  not  only 
pretty  but  clever  and 
could  make  herself  look  nice  without 
spending  much. 

"Thank  you,  mademoiselle." 
"Good  night,  monsieur." 
Then  he  took  his  candle  and  went  up 
to  bed  glad  that  she  never  left  it  on  the 
stand  in  the  entry  with  those  of  the  other 
lodgers.  At  seven  the  next  morning 
Tytgat  came  down  from  his  room  above 
Mademoiselle  Marie's  millinery  establish- 
ment and  going  out  passed  through  Emma 
Josef's  shop  next  door,  crossed  the  court- 
yard behind,  and  entered  his  workroom. 
There  was  no  window,  only  a  skylight  un- 
der which  stood  his  table,  shiny  with  spots 
of  hardened  glue,  surrounded  with  chips 
and  covered  with  a  jumble  of  half -finished 
dolls  and  drawings  crude  but  quaint,  as 
if  done  by  a  strangely  gifted,  mediaeval 
child.  He  took  up  a  small  wooden  man. 
"You,  sir,  must  have  a  blue  coat  and 
checked  trousers  like  Monsieur  Paul." 
And  Tytgat  put  on  his  blouse  and  began 
setting  his  palette. 

It  was  a  year  since  he  had  had  his 
chance,  here  in  the  employ  of  Emma 
Josef,  to  do  what  he  liked:  to  carve  toy 
figures  and  paint  them  charming,  bright 
colors.  He  had  never  been  so  happy. 
He  made  the  soldier  presenting  arms  in 
the  time-worn  convention,  the  jack-in- 
the-box,  the  Columbine  and  Pierrot,  but 


he  also  made  another  race  of  dolls,  his  own 
creation.  When  he  wandered  about  the 
streets  of  the  town  he  often  murmured, 
smiling  to  himself : 

All  the  little  dolls, 
Run,  run,  run. 
Three  times  round 
And  then  are  gone." 

So  he  made  dolls  like  the  people  he  saw. 
They  were  like  but  not  obviously,  being 
less  the  representation  of  the  body  than 
of  the  spirit.  It  was  a  characterization  so 
subtle  that  not  every  one  was  aware  of  it. 
He  made  fun  in  a  harmless,  childish,  never 
spiteful  way,  transforming  the  old  and  the 
ugly,  ridiculing  the  self-satisfied  and  pros- 
perous. Those  who  paused  to  look  in 
Emma  Josef's  show-window  at  Tytgat's 
collection  often  turned  away  questioning. 
Why  did  this  doll  make  one  think  of  the 
lame  man  who  bought  rabbit  skins,  and 
that  one  of  the  little  girl,  Florentine,  was 
she  called,  who  delivered  the  cakes? 
When  any  one  was  made  absurd,  each  per- 
son thought  he  recognized  not  himself  but 
his  neighbor,  so  every  one  was  amused  and 
no  one  lost  his  temper.  And  as  fast  as 
Tytgat  finished  these  figures  Emma  Josef 
sold  them. 

This  morning  before  he  had  arranged 
his  colors  she  came  in  bringing  a  tray  of 
coffee  and  rolls,  and  as  she  set  it  on  the 
table  she  glanced  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion almost  doting. 

"Well,  Tytgat,  don't  you  want  any 
breakfast?"  And  she  brought  a  chair 
which  she  very  much  filled  as  she  sat 
down  beside  him.    • 

Reluctantly  he  put  aside  his  toys  and 
then  looked  up  with  his  rather  infantile 
smile.  He  admired  Madame  Josef,  her  size 
stood  for  power.  Hadn't  he  cause  to  be 
very  grateful  to  her? — she  fed  him  so  well, 
paid  him  so  well,  and  the  fat  profits  she 
made  out  of  him  he  thought  little  about. 

"I  want  that  Noah's  ark  finished  to- 
day," said  Emma. 
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But  Tytgat  shook  his  head,  with  his 
eyes  resting  on  Monsieur  Paul. 

"Yes,"  insisted  Emma,  "you  can  do  it 
quicker  if  you  use  less  paint;  it  will  sell 
just  as  well";  and  she  added  sharply: 
"You're  too  extravagant !" 

In  spite  of  her  tone  of  voice  she  was 
not  angry.  She  looked  at  his  no-colored 
hair,  that  curled  around  his  high  forehead, 
at  his  long  thin  nose,  a  little  bulbous  at 
the  end,  and  at  his  pointed  chin,  and  was 
distinctly  pleased  with  him;  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  a  commercial  asset  made  her 
feel  him  the  more  pleasing.  But  her  heart 
was  stirred,  she  could  not  have  said  why. 
She  smoothed  her  glossy  black  hair  and 
wished  he  would  notice  her  more  often. 
After  all,  she  was  only  forty  and  a  bit,  a 
well-to-do  widow,  not  bad-looking;  why 
shouldn't  he? 

"Tytgat,"  she  began  when  breakfast 
was  over,  "do  you  remember  it's  a  year 
ago  to-day  since  you  came  into  the  shop  ? 
We  get  along  well  together,  don't  we  ?  It's 
like  friendship,  eh,  isn't  it,  instead  of 
business?  But  I've  been  thinking  .  .  ." 
and  again  as  they  rested  on  him  her  hard 
dark  eyes  grew  soft;  "how  much  do  you 
pay  for  that  room  of  yours  at  Made- 
moiselle Marie's  ?  " 

"Two  francs  a  week,"  he  murmured, 
not  at  all  interested. 

Emma  sighed.  "All  that!  And 
haven't  you  ever  thought  how  you  might 
arrange  your  life  better?" 

Tytgat  was  rather  dazed.  "  But  I  must 
sleep  somewhere;  what  could  I  do?" 

She  smiled  at  him  and  her  pale  cheeks 
flushed  a  trifle,  but  she  did  not  tell  him 
what  was  in  her  mind.  He  felt  vaguely 
that  he  ought  to  know  as  she  leaned  across 
the  table  nearer  him:  "Haven't  you  ever 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  a 
home?" 

"Me,  get  married?"  Tytgat  looked 
frightened,  as  though  there  were  some 
one  in  hiding  ready  to  seize  him.  "But 
who?"  he  cried.  "I  don't  know  any 
one,"  and  he  shivered  as  though  a  draft 
of  cold  air  struck  him. 

"Isn't  there  some  woman  who  could 
make  you  quite  happy?  One  must  not 
put  these  things  off  too  long.  Possibly 
I  could  be  of  some  use  to  you,  could  I? 
You  know,  my  friend,  I  would  help  you  to 
the  best  of  my  ability — my  little  ability." 


"Your  ability— why,  it's  immense!" 

"Ah,  you  flatter!"  murmured  the 
sleek  Emma,  and  her  full  red  hps  curved 
into  smiles. 

"Why,  no,  I  don't,"  he  disputed  child- 
ishly; "look  what  you  do,  you  sell  my 
things ! "  This  to  him  was  the  supreme 
achievement.  "  You  know  all  about  busi- 
ness"— he  used  the  word  almost  with  awe. 
"If  I  ever  married,  who  on  earth  would 
manage  as  well  for  me?" 

Emma  Josef  bent  still  nearer  as  she 
spoke,  and  on  the  table  her  hand  moved 
near  his.  Tytgat  never  knew  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  suddenly  her  large,  soft, 
plump  hand,  with  the  wedding-ring  that 
fitted  so  tightly,  covered  his  hand.  In 
spite  of  himself,  it  was  diflicult  to  resist 
that  touch. 

"I  should  miss  you,  Tytgat,  but  you 
must  do  what  you  think  is  for  the  best." 

"  Miss  me  ! "  He  was  very  much  upset 
now.     "But  I  don't  want  to  go!" 

It  seemed  that  she  was  snatching  away 
his  warm  nest  from  under  him  and 
thrusting  him  out  into  a  cold  world  which 
he  knew  only  too  well.  He  glanced  at 
her  as  though  about  to  fling  himself  on 
her  for  protection,  and  suddenly  found 
himself  gathered  to  the  ample  bosom  of 
Emma  Josef,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew 
she  was  kissing  him. 

"Can  it  be,"  he  whispered  as  soon  as 
he  recovered  himself,  "that  you  would 
think  of  me  that  way?" 

"  Why  not  ?  "  and  she  kissed  him  again, 
kissed  him  as  though  she  never  wanted 
to  leave  off. 

"You  mean  you  would  actually  marry 
me,  me  ?  " 

"Of  course,  vou  goose!"  and  then  she 
added:  "So  I'll  say  'Yes'  if  that's  what 
you  wish." 

"But  this  is  like  a  dream !"  murmured 
the  amazed  little  man. 

"My  dear,  I  always  make  my  dreams 
come  true." 

Tytgat  gasped,  but  the  long  habit  of 
letting  Emma  decide  everything  was  too 
much  for  him  and  he  was  passive  now, 
but  breathless  as  though  he  had  been  run- 
ning fast  and  far,  while  Emma  Josef 
beamed  with  triumph.  She  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  Tytgat  when  first  she  saw  him 
standing  in  the  rain  and  looking  at  the 
toys  in  her  show-window;  and  when  he 
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said,  "I  can  make  better  ones,"  she  took 
a  good  look  at  him,  then  answered:  "  Come 
in  and  try."  By  the  time  the  first  hobby- 
horse was  finished  his  abihty  was  proved 
and  his  employer  in  love  with  him.  She 
herself  scarcely  knew  why.  "He  is  a 
perfect  idiot  for  all  his  talent,"  she  told 
herself  sternly,  and  then,  at  sight  of  his 
childish  face  with  the  surprised  expres- 
sion, her  heart  would  melt.  She  felt  an 
irresistible  desire  to  touch  the  thick  blond 
hair  that  fell  over  his  big  ears,  she  longed 
to  make  him  look  at  her  and  adore  her. 
He  seemed  to  care  for  nothing  but  his 
toys;  so  she  was  jealous  of  his  toys — none 
the  less  it  was  by  his  toys  that  she  made 
her  money.  But  all  her  success  as  a  shop- 
keeper had  not  satisfied  her;  she  was  a 
childless  woman  and  needed  something 
to  love,  and  who  could  complete  the  soft 
side  of  her  hard  self  but  Edgar  Tytgat? 
This  morning  after  she  had  succeeded  in 
opening  his  eyes  she  rose  with  a  contented 
sigh  as  the  shop-bell  rang,  then  left  him, 
while  he,  very  much  shaken,  returned  to 
his  toys.  But  when  he  took  up  Monsieur 
Paul  Tytgat  found  him  broken;  how 
could  this  have  happened  unless  Emma 
as  she  flung  herseK  heavily  across  the 
table  had  crushed  the  little  man? 

"Can  it  be,"  Tytgat  questioned,  "that 
I  shall  marry  that  woman?" 

He  felt  dazed  by  the  magnitude  of  this 
drama  in  which,  without  knowing  how,  he 
had  become  the  principal  actor.  "I  did 
ask  her,"  he  murmured;  "at  least  I  sup- 
pose I  did,  but  I  didn't  know  I  was  going 
to,  I  don't  know  how  I  did  it."  Then  he 
possessed  himself  in  peace.  "  I  could  not 
do  without  her,  and  I  don't  believe  she 
could  do  without  me,  so  there  you  are ! " 
However,  he  found  it  necessary  to  reas- 
sure himself  further.  "  Her  eyes  are  fine," 
but  the  thought  left  him  cold.  He  slipped 
away  early  that  night,  and  with  the  frag- 
ment of  Monsieur  Paul  in  his  hand 
reached  Mademoiselle  Marie's.  At  that 
hour  he  did  not  find  her  waiting  with  his 
candle;  so  he  hung  up  his  cape  and  entered 
her  shop  in  the  dark  and  upset  a  stand  of 
hats. 

"  Oh,  dear  !    Mademoiselle  ! "  he  called. 

She  came  noiselessly  in  her  soft,  gray- 
suede  shoes,  and  brought  a  lamp.  "Oh, 
you,  monsieur,  and  you  have  knocked 
over  all  my  hats !    I  didn't  expect  you  so 


soon."  She  smiled  as  though  she  was  not 
sorry  to  see  him. 

Tytgat  went  down  on  the  floor  to  help 
pick  up  the  hats,  steahng  glances  at  her 
meanwhile  and  wondering  how  she  man- 
aged to  look  as  fresh  as  though  it  were  al- 
ways the  beginning  of  the  day.  The  soft 
little  frills  on  her  white  blouse  made  him 
think  of  waterfalls.  How  he  would  love 
to  make  a  doll  so  like  Mademoiselle 
Marie  that  not  every  one  would  recognize 
her,  and  which  would  have  that  kind  of 
charm  that  mattered  so  much  more  than 
anything  else. 

She  held  up  one  of  the  hats.  "Dear  me, 
this  one  is  rather  bent,  everything  went 
wrong  about  it,  and  the  flowers  cost  such 
a  lot!" 

He  considered  it  gravely.  "There  are 
too  many  flowers";  he  took  it  from  her, 
rose,  and  began  plucking  out  the  violets. 
"  What  it  needs  is  just  a  touch  of  pink  with 
that  lavender;  have  you  some  ribbon? 
Yes,  that's  perfect;  there,  you  see  the 
thing  is  done." 

"  Good ! "  she  cried,  and  looking  up  at 
him  from  the  floor  she  made  him  feel  tall 
and  successful.  "  I  can  ask  twice  as  much 
for  that  hat  now,  and  all  because  you 
happened  to  come  in  early;  why  did 
you?" 

Her  words  brought  back  all  that  had 
come  to  him,  and  he  sank  miserably  into 
a  chair.  "I  came  because  something,"  he 
began;  "  oh,  I  was  upset — what  an  experi- 
ence !"  and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  sprang  up  and 
asked  with  concern:  "Is  anything  the 
matter?" 

"I  don't  quite  know;  I  am  surprised; 
it  was  like  this  ..."  then  he  checked 
himself;  he  did  not  want  Mademoiselle 
Marie  to  know.  "  I  wish  I  could  tell  you, 
but  I  fear  that  wouldn't  do." 

"Ah,  well,  if  it's  a  secret  .  .  ."  and  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders  a  trifle,  "what 
can  I  do?"  She  moved  to  the  other  side 
of  the  shop  to  get  Tytgat's  candle. 

He  made  no  movement  to  take  it.  "  Do 
for  me,  mademoiselle?" 

"For  who  else?"  And  she  scratched  a 
match  briskly,  as  though  it  were  a  mere 
matter  of  business,  which  made  him  feel 
sad.  But  how  was  he  to  get  sympathy 
from  Mademoiselle  Marie,  because  he  was 
engaged  to  another? 
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She  held  out  his  candle,  smiling  now  "Ah,  but  I  fear  I  haven't  the  sous  to 

rather  mischievously.  "  With  the  best  will  spare,  such  a  price  as  felts  and  ribbons 

in  the  world,  one  must  know  the  facts  to  are  now !" 

be  of  use,  mustn't  one?    You  are  not  ill,  ^' Price  I''  exclaimed  Tytgat,  "what  I 

you  seem  unhappy;  and  when  a  man  is  un-  made  for  you  would  have  no  price  ! " 

happy  you  know  people  say:  'Well,  that's  He  looked  for  an  instant  into  her  eyes 

a  woman's  fault.' "  and  felt  she  understood  and  could  come 

He  felt  himself  flush  up  to  his  ears,  with  him  into  that  strange  world  where 

"But,  Mademoiselle  Marie,"  he  managed  he  lived  with  his  little  dolls.    Then  an- 

to  stammer,  "would  you  really  do  some-  other  thought  struck  him  and  he  cried 

thing  for  me?"  with  rage.     "But  she  cares  about  the 

"Ah,  what  could  a  little  milliner  do  for  price  !"    And  flinging  open  the  door  he 

you  ?    You  are  an  artist — I  see  that  very  was  gone,  as  though  the  voice  of  Emma 

well."  had  summoned  him. 

"  I  must  think,"  he  murmured,  pleased  In  the  following  days  Madame  Josef 
with  her  words.  was  entirely  content,  plumper  and  health- 
Still  he  lingered,  for  everything  about  ier  than  ever,  her  hair  even  glossier,  her 
Mademoiselle  Marie  was  restful  after  the  brow  smoother,  while  Tytgat  grew 
vitality  and  activity  of  Emma  Josef,  smaller,  as  though  in  some  psychological 
Mademoiselle  Marie  was  brisk,  but  she  way  she  fed  upon  him.  Tenderly  she 
made  no  noise  when  she  moved;  she  was  watched  over  him;  she  ran  panting  to 
quick  but  she  was  soft  as  well;  she  was  as  close  a  door  lest  he  should  feel  a  current 
blond  as  Emma  was  black,  as  small  as  of  air;  she  grumbled  if  he  refused  a  second 
Emma  was  large;  and  in  her  presence  he  helping  of  soup,  and  was  always  sending 
felt  a  far  more  important  person  than  the  servant  to  the  bakery  for  tarts  to 
when  he  sat  at  his  work-table  with  Emma  tempt  him;  and  once,  when  she  found  him 
towering  above.  He  thought  how  she  had  looking  pale,  she  almost  sobbed: 
kissed  him  as  though  she  could  never  "  What  would  I  do,  little  friend,  if  any- 
stop,  and  then  he  suddenly  wondered  if  thing  happened  to  you?" 
Mademoiselle  Marie  had  ever  kissed  any  "I  am  just  as  I  have  always  been,"  he 
one  in  that  way.  He  glanced  at  her  replied  rather  peevishly, 
mouth,  and  then,  just  as  though  she  read  Emma  beamed;  nothing  damped  her 
his  thoughts,  her  lips  curved  roguishly  ardor  and  she  took  from  her  pocket  a 
and  showed  her  teeth,  small,  white,  set  ring.  "Look,"  she  said,  " eighteen-carat 
rather  far  apart,  and  a  tiny  bit  pointed,  gold  and  a  diamond;  it  belonged  to  my 
like  those  of  some  little  animal.  husband;  now  I  want  you  to  wear  it." 

"A  glass  of  Dubonnet,  monsieur?"  He  shrank  back.    " Wouldn't  it  be  too 

"That    wouldn't    help,"    he    sighed;  large?" 

"good  night,  mademoiselle."  "I've  had  it  made  smaller,"  she  an- 

The  next  morning  when  he  came  down  nounced  with  triumph,  and  screwed  it  on 

she  was  in  the  hall,  and  asked  if  he  knew  his  finger;  "you  can't  get  that  off  in  a 

that  he  had  dropped  one  of  his  dolls  the  hurry.    If  any  one  recognizes  it  it  will  be 

night  before.     "I'm  so  sorry,  but  I'm  as  good  as  having  bans  published,"  and 

afraid  I  have  broken  him."  she  patted  his  hand  before  she  let  it  go; 

"It  wasn't  you  that  broke  him,"  Tyt-  but  after  a  moment  of  silence  on  his  part 
gat  cried,  so  fiercely  that  she  fairly  she  spoke  again,  with  a  note  of  wistful- 
jumped,  ness.    "You  like  it,  don't  you?" 

"Don't   you  want   this   little   gentle-  He  looked  at  the  bright,  hard  stone,  the 

man?"  asked  Mademoiselle  Marie.  proportionless  gold  band;    he  was   too 

He  shook  his  head,  pleased  that  she  much  an  artist  to  like  it,  too  much  a  child 

spoke  of  Monsieur  Paul  just  as  he  would  to  say  anything  but  the  truth.     "No,  I 

have  done.     "Then,  if  you  don't  mind,  don't  think  I  do  like  it;  that  is  to  say,  not 

monsieur,  I  will  keep  him."  very  much." 

"Mademoiselle" — Tytgat     was     radi-  She  took  it  good-naturedly:  "Oh,  well, 

ant — "I  tell  you  what  I  will  do;    I  will  it  was  only  to  please  you  .  .  .  still  if  you 

make  one  specially  for  you."  are  not  pleased  .  .  .";  but  she  could  not 
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go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  need  not  wear 
her  ring.  ^'  It's  worth  a  good  bit,  but  you 
would  never  think  of  that."  And  she 
ended  with  a  smile,  for  his  improvidence, 
so  foreign  to  her  own  nature,  amused  her. 

"Perhaps  it's  too  expensive  for  me, 
eh?"  he  questioned;   "too  nice?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  smiled  Emma,  whose  large 
generosity  demanded  nothing;  all  she 
wanted  was  to  shower  on  Tytgat  the  af- 
fection she  had  so  long  concealed. 

"If  Mademoiselle  Marie  sees  me  wear 
it,"  thought  Tytgat,  "she  will  know." 
All  that  morning  he  was  conscious  of  the 
thing  on  his  finger,  and  at  lunch  said  to 
Emma:  "I  can't  work  with  it  on;  I  tell 
you  what  I'll  do — I'll  wear  it  on  Sunday 
when  I  have  on  my  best  clothes." 

Afterward,  feeling  his  fingers  were  his 
own  again,  he  began  cutting  a  figure  of 
Mademoiselle  Marie.  He  enjoyed  him- 
self very  much,  sitting  in  a  muddle  of 
toys,  all  alone  there  in  the  gray  light  of 
his  workshop,  with  the  sound  of  the  rain 
on  the  roof  and  the  smell  of  paste  and 
paint,  but  when  Emma  entered  he  hastily 
put  the  little  figure  away.  She  was  sur- 
prised that  he  had  not  finished  some  sol- 
diers, but  she  had  sense  enough  to  know 
that  Tytgat  must  work  in  his  own  way 
and  so  she  let  him  alone.  But  when  the 
next  day  passed  and  the  next  and  the  sol- 
diers still  lacked  their  red  coats,  she  began 
to  be  curious. 

"Well,  mon  Edgar,  I've  scarcely  a  toy 
for  the  show-window;  that's  not  good 
business;   come,  can't  you  make  haste?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Something  new?"  She  pounced  on 
the  doll  partly  hidden  under  his  hand, 
and  holding  it  up  gave  a  great,  full  laugh. 
"The  little  milliner  that  lodges  you! 
Splendid  Edgar !  Isn't  she  the  perfect 
old  maid  as  you've  done  her  !  Ah,  it's  al- 
most too  cruel !  Mademoiselle  Marie  as 
she  would  like  to  look;  Mademoiselle 
Marie  of  fifteen  years  ago !  If  her  skin 
was  only  as  fresh  as  your  paint !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Tytgat, 
with  the  look  of  a  child  when  a  toy  is 
about  to  be  broken.  Profoundly  un- 
happy, he  held  out  his  hand ;  he  wanted  to 
get  his  image  away  from  Emma,  but  he 
no  longer  felt  about  it  as  he  had  done. 
She  had  spoiled  it. 

"I'll  put  it  in  the  window  to-morrow." 


Emma  was  still  looking  at  the  doll  and 
not  at  Tytgat,  and  did  not  see  in  his  face 
what  had  never  been  there  before.  It 
had  hardened  suddenly,  all  his  loose, 
rather  flabby  muscles  were  tense,  and  the 
unaccustomed  effort  caused  an  expres- 
sion of  pain,  physical  as  well  as  mental. 
"How  every  one  will  laugh !"  murmured 
Emma. 

"Laugh!  No."  Tytgat  almost 
screamed.  "I  tell  you  this  is  not  for 
your  window." 

She  stared  at  him  now.  "But  for  what, 
then,  have  you  made  it?" 

"To  please  myself !"  and  he  seized  the 
figure;  "but  it  no  longer  pleases  me." 
And  he  broke  it. 

Never  having  seen  him  like  this,  Emma 
was  bewildered,  but  if  she  suspected  any- 
thing she  kept  it  to  herself  and,  with  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  left  him. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Tyt- 
gat's  first  waking  thought  was  that  Emma 
would  expect  him  to  wear  her  ring,  the 
horrid  symbol  of  his  subjection.  He 
thrust  his  head  back  on  his  pillow  and 
later  sent  her  word  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
get  up.  Then  he  locked  his  door,  groan- 
ing to  himself,  "Emma  must  not  come 
here,"  and  thought  of  Mademoiselle 
Marie.  "I  really  am  not  engaged  to 
Emma  Josef,"  he  thought,  but  he  shiv- 
ered a  little  as  he  said  it,  for  he  felt  that 
opposition,  when  Emma  had  her  mind 
made  up,  was  useless.  He  glanced  at  the 
sky.  If  it  was  fine  she  would  want  him 
to  walk  round  the  public  gardens  with  her 
that  afternoon,  and  what  if  Mademoiselle 
Marie  should  see  him  doing  it  1  At  last 
he  heard  the  rain  with  relief,  and  rose  and 
dressed,  but  when  he  went  down  and 
opened  the  street-door  he  let  the  sun  into 
the  entryway,  and  there  he  hesitated, 
ready,  like  a  rabbit,  to  jump  back  to  shel- 
ter. Then  Mademoiselle  Marie,  dressed 
as  though  for  some  special  occasion,  came 
from  the  shop.  He  looked  at  her  striped 
black  and  pink  frock,  her  neat,  gray-lisle 
gloves,  and  the  hat  he  had  trimmed,  which 
gave  him  the  delicious  sensation  that  this 
charming  person  was,  at  least  in  part,  his 
creation. 

"How  that  hat  does  suit  you,  made- 
moiselle!" he  murmured. 

"Oh,  your  hat!"  and  she  smiled  as 
though  she  found  everything  in  the  world 
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delightful.  ^'I  admired  it  so  much  that, 
instead  of  selling  it,  here  I  am  wearing 
it !  It's  a  great  extravagance,  no  doubt, 
but  there  were  violets  enough  left  for  an- 
other, and  what  will  you — you  know  how 
one  does  things  like  that  sometimes?" 

Tytgat  smiled  a  prolonged,  childish 
smile,  his  vanity  touched;  here  was  some 
one  who  appreciated  his  touch  a^nd  who 
could  be  as  wayward  as  himself.  "I 
think  it's  delicious,  mademoiselle,  doing 
things  like  that  when  all  the  reasons  are 
for  doing  something  else!" 

She  puckered  her  lips  a  little  and  did 
not  quite  admit  this.  ''Not  too  often." 
Mademoiselle  Marie  had  a  very  good 
head,  and  knew  exactly  what  she  wanted. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  silent,  then 
stepped  out  together,  and,  side  by  side  in 
the  clean,  rain- washed  streets,  they  moved 
along,  breathing  the  perfume  of  gardens 
blown  over  the  high  walls. 

"Are  you  going  out?"  Tytgat  in- 
quired. 

"And  you,  monsieur?" 

"But  where  are  you  going?" 

"After  all,"  for  Mademoiselle  Marie 
was  a  little  person,  who  saw  things  clearly, 
"  do  .you  regard  that  of  so  much  impor- 
tance on  a  lovely  afternoon  like  this?" 

"Why,  no,"  he  announced  naively,  sur- 
prised as  always  when  he  discovered  the 
perfectly  obvious.  "The  point  is  that  we 
are  together;  that's  what  makes  it  agree- 
able." 

"One  must  be  a  little  aimless  once  a 
week,  if  one  is  hard  at  one's  work  the  rest 
of  the  time;  don't  you  think  so,  monsieur? 
As  for  myself,  I  do  nothing  worse  on  Sun- 
days than  stroll  and  dream  and  eat  too 
many  'cornets  de  creme.'  " 

"I  too  have  dreams,"  murmured  Tyt- 
gat, "and  I  love  'cornets  de  creme.'  " 

"And  have  you  recovered,  monsieur, 
from  your  depression  of  the  other  eve- 
ning?" 

He  caught  his  breath.  "Don't  ask  me 
about  that,  please."  And  as  he  touched 
her  arm  she  saw  his  anxious  expression. 
"Not  that  way  ! "  he  cried,  as  they  turned 
a  corner  that  would  have  led  back  to 
Emma  Josef's.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Mademoiselle  Marie  understood,  for  she 
faced  firmly  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
led  him  across  the  big,  wind-swept  square 
in  front  of  the  cathedral.     Above  their 


heads  the  cracked  old  bells  chimed  the 
hour. 

"There's  the  tram,  monsieur,  for  Fon- 
taine aux  Roses." 

"I  wonder  when  it  starts,"  Tytgat 
mused  vaguely. 

Whereupon  Mademoiselle  Marie  in- 
formed him  promptly  that  it  went  on  the 
even  hour  and  that  they  had  just  time. 
Then  she  pressed  on,  while  her  skirts 
twisted  round  her  in  the  breeze  and  her 
little  suede  shoes  skipped  over  the  pud- 
dles. They  got  on  and  took  their  places 
without  another  word,  and  as  the  car 
bumped  along,  gathering  speed,  she  con- 
sidered Tytgat  and  Tytgat  considered 
her;  and  whenever  their  eyes  met  in 
these  investigations  they  half-smiled  and 
looked  immediately  away,  and  neither  of 
them  said  anything,  for  the  tram  made 
too  much  noise.  Tytgat  was  wondering 
why  it  was,  when  he  was  with  Made- 
moiselle Marie,  that  he  was  confident  that 
he  could  make  the  most  amusing  toys  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  some  day  beau- 
tiful oil-paintings  as  well,  and  when  he 
was  with  Emma  Josef,  although  she  kept 
him  at  work  and  sold  his  things,  he  didn't 
feel  so  much  like  doing  them;  Made- 
moiselle Marie  appreciated  him,  that  was 
the  reason;  possibly  she  thought  him  a 
great  man,  he  was  not  sure,  and  took  an- 
other look  at  her.  He  felt  proud  and 
happy  as  the  tram  jolted  them  out  of 
town  and  into  the  fields.  He  saw  her  with 
the  sunlight  mottling  her  face  with  light 
and  shade,  and  falling  in  warm  spots  of 
color  on  her  striped  dress.  His  eyes  crept 
up  to  her  eyes.  What  lovely  eyebrows 
she  had!  He  imagined  drawing  them 
with  the  tiniest  brush — nothing  would  be 
good  enough  but  one  of  those  sable  ones 
that  cost  so  much.  As  for  Mademoiselle 
Marie,  she  knew,  as  she  sat  beside  Tytgat, 
that  he  was  as  necessary  to  her  as  she  was 
to  him.  She  looked  at  his  profile  turned 
from  her  at  that  moment,  and  his  large 
nose  and  hollow  cheeks  made  her  smile; 
yes,  he  was  exactly  like  one  of  the  carv- 
ings on  the  Gothic  cathedral,  but  though 
she  smiled  she  was  not  the  less  pleased. 
She  had  never  seen  any  one  like  him,  he 
was  so  clever,  and,  yes,  so  stupid;  she  ad- 
mitted it,  but  liked  him  all  the  better  for 
it.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  have  a  man 
dull  in  some  ways,  for  then  one  could  be 
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invaluable  to  him,  just  as  a  blind  man 
utterly  dependent  upon  a  woman  would 
give  perhaps  the  greatest  joy.  She  looked 
at  last  into  Tytgat's  eyes.  By  the  time 
they  reached  Fontaine  aux  Roses  all 
the  words  in  the  world  would  not  have 
made  their  understanding  more  complete. 
Tytgat  took  her  hand  as  they  stepped 
from  the  tram. 

''What  a  crowd,  mademoiselle  !  Fete- 
day,  of  course,  I  had  forgotten!" 

To  the  accompaniment  of  a  mechanical 
orchestra  that  jangled  out  of  tune  they 
walked  across  the  fields  toward  tents  and 
caravans  where  flags  waved,  dogs  barked, 
and  showmen  hoarsely  proclaimed  their 
exhibits.  Tytgat  and  Mademoiselle  Ma- 
rie talked  about  everything  but  them- 
selves and  were  very  happy. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Tytgat,  "I  want 
to  get  you  some  of  that  'pain  d'epice'; 
it  looks  nice."  He  took  a  surreptitious 
glance  into  his  small  purse.  "Now  I 
think  of  it,  I  haven't  eaten  anything  to- 
day ! "  And  as  they  strolled  on  he  bit  the 
head  off  a  gingerbread  animal.  "  I  didn't 
have  my  food  because  I  didn't  want  to  go 
to  her  to  get  it." 

"You  have  your  meals,  I  suppose,  mon- 
sieur, at  Madame  Josef's;  she  cooks  well, 
doesn't  she?" 

"Too  much  onion,"  he  condemned,  and 
hurried  on  as  though  something  that  he 
very  much  wanted  to  leave  were  behind 
him.  He  paid  six  sous  to  take  Made- 
moiselle Marie  in  to  see  the  lions,  but 
when  they  began  to  roar  he  grew  pale, 
and  at  sight  of  some  trained  mice  in  the 
next  tent  he  sighed  with  relief:  "Ah, 
they  are  inoffensive." 

When  they  reached  the  merry-go- 
round  he  chose  the  swan-boat,  where  they 
could  sit  side  by  side,  and  as  they  went 
round  and  round  to  the  wheezy  music 
ground  out  of  the  mechanism  Tytgat 
wished  he  could  go  on  forever  in  a  sort  of 
toy  world  where  he  could  always  have 
Mademoiselle  Marie  beside  him.  Then 
he  began  to  think.  What  was  happening 
to  him  was  certainly  very  curious,  and 
life,  that  had  been  so  simple,  was  now  as 
complex  as  for  the  hero  of  a  great  ro- 
mance. He  did  not  understand  himself 
any  more  than  he  understood  any  one 
else,  but  it  was  all  highly  interesting,  if 
rather  dangerous.    Here  was  Marie,  and 


in  the  distance  Emma  Josef  loomed 
powerful  and  dark !  Since  that  fateful 
hour  when  she  had  made  him  her  fiance 
he  was  changed.  He  felt  a  great  unrest 
and  a  hundred  new  desires. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  whispered  softly, 

"do  you  think  a  person  can  make  one 

think  about  love — that  is  to  say,  make  one 

.want  it,  but  .  .  .  that  is,  I  mean,  not 

want  it  with  the  one  who  suggested  it?" 

"And  what  do  you  imagine  I  know 
about  love?" 

"Ah,"  he  sighed,  "I  should  have  sup- 
posed some  one  would  have  told  you  all 
about  it." 

"But  why?" 

"Because,"  he  whispered  shyly, 
"you're  adorable." 

As  the  sun  went  down  against  the 
background  of  the  wood  the  white  tents 
of  the  fete  grew  gray,  and  here  and  there 
torches  blazed  and  the  crowd  melted  into 
a  dark  mass  out  of  which  sounded  voices, 
laughter,  and  the  cry  of  a  tired  child. 
They  decided  to  stay  and  dine  together, 
and  sat  at  their  table  while  tram  after 
tram,  which  they  didn't  take,  passed 
back  to  town.  At  last  they  started  to 
walk  home,  since  there  was  now  no  other 
way  of  going. 

"I  must  make  a  toy  merry-go-round,'* 
said  Tytgat,  "quite  perfect,  all  painted 
lovely,  bright  colors,  and  I'll  put  dolls  in 
it,  portraits  of  every  one  in  town;  it  will 
be  delicious,  for  they  will  all  be  riding,  not 
with  the  proper  persons,  the  ones  they 
ought  to  be  with,  but  with  the  ones  they 
want  to  be  with !  Do  you  see  ?  Just  like 
my  being  with  you  all  this  lovely  after- 
noon and  evening  when  I  ought  ..." 
and  here  he  broke  off  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  wine-glass,  glad  of  the  darkness 
round  them. 

"But  why  shouldn't  we  amuse  our- 
selves together?" 

He  could  not  answer  her  question  and 
in  his  silence  clung  to  the  thought  that 
she  must  not  know;  somehow — he  did  not 
see  how — he  must  escape  from  Emma. 
Mademoiselle  Marie  did  not  press  him; 
she  only  said: 

"As  for  your  toys — they're  adorable — ■ 
do  you  know  what  I  wish  ?  That  I  could 
have  some  part  in  them  with  you." 

"Oh,  you  have!"  he  cried.  "I  al- 
ways think  of  you  when  I  make  them." 
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"Then  how  would  it  be,  monsieur,  if  I 
put  some  of  them  in  my  show-window 
with  the  hats  ?  Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ? 
— a  bonnet  for  old  Madame  Gaillard  and 
beside  it  her  portrait,  a  doll  done  you 
know  just  how,  not  her  ugly  flesh  and 
bones,  but  her  good  heart;  and  only  you 
and  I  would  understand." 

Embarrassed,  he  hesitated,  then  sighed. 
"How  I  should  love  you  to  have  my 
dolls !  But  .  .  ."  and  he  could  go  no 
farther. 

"Ah,  you  say  you  would  like  it" — 
Mademoiselle  Marie's  voice  was  plain- 
tive— "  but  I  seem  to  know  you  don't  alto- 
gether take  to  the  idea,  or  is  it  that  you 
keep  something  back?" 

"Oh,  that's  not  what  I  want  you  to 
think!  It  is  like  this — that  is  to  say  .  .  ." 
for  a  moment  he  floundered,  then  came 
out  with  as  much  of  the  truth  as  he  dared. 
"Well,  the  person  who  already  has  them 
— she  wouldn't  like  it." 

"And  it  matters  to  you  so  much  what 
she  likes?" 

"It  matters  to  me  only  because  I'm  in 
a  way  in  her  power." 

"Oh,"  mused  Mademoiselle  Marie,  "a 
business  agreement,  I  suppose  ! " 

Tytgat,  very  wretched,  could  not  ex- 
plain that  the  agreement  was  more  than 
business;  he  only  remarked  respectfully 
and  with  a  shiver:  "You  see  she  is  a 
woman  of  great  strength." 

"In  spite  of  being  so  fat?" 

"She  is  fat,  isn't  she?"  and  Tytgat 
felt  better,  as  he  laughed  and  looked  ad- 
miringly at  Marie's  slim  shape  beside  him. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  swayed  a  little 
nearer  as  they  walked:  "Even  though 
you  know  I  love  your  dolls,  you  prefer 
Madame  Josef  to  sell  them;  you  feel 
safer  in  her  hands?" 

^^  Safe  !  Oh,  dear,  no,"  cried  poor  Tyt- 
gat.   "That's  just  what  I  don't  feel." 

She  said  nothing  and  silently,  under  the 
stars,  they  went  on.  Tytgat  paused,  for 
an  instant  drew  a  deep  breath  of  the  sum- 
mer night,  then  moved  along  beside  his 
companion,  conscious  of  a  delicious  scent 
of  vervain  shaken  from  the  light  folds  of 
her  dress.  Her  hand  swung  against  his. 
He  took  that  hand,  so  warm,  so  responsive, 
it  seemed  almost  to  beat  against  his  own, 
and  he  lifted  it  to  his  lips;  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  not,  and  for  a  moment 


struggled  with  himself  like  a  man  casting 
off  a  chain.  Then  something  of  courage 
and  of  determination  rose  within  him  and 
he  was  able  to  say,  more  quietly  and  firm- 
ly than  he  had  ever  spoken: 

"You  shall  have  my  toys,  my  friend; 
no  one  but  you  shall  have  them;  I  do  them 
for  you  and  they  are  yours  just  as  I  am 
yours.     I  give  you  my  word." 

Together  they  passed  on,  close  beside 
one  another,  their  footsteps  slow  on  the 
long  road  toward  home. 

The  next  morning,  smiling  to  himself 
and  looking  years  younger,  Tytgat  ex- 
cited Emma's  curiosity.  "Only  a  head- 
ache that  kept  you  in  yesterday,  mon 
Edgar,  but  it  seems  as  though  it  had  done 
you  good — how  is  that?" 

At  that  moment  her  Edgar  was  like  a 
child  that  did  not  want  to  be  scrutinized. 
He  felt  very  insecure  in  his  present  posi- 
tion; he  tried  to  imagine  what  would  be- 
come of  a  man  who  was  engaged  to  two 
women  at  once;  was  it  a  crime,  like  marry- 
ing two?  He  knew  he  must  explain 
everything  to  Marie,  and  he  wondered  if 
she  could  forgive  him.  Last  night  was 
too  delicious,  he  simply  couldn't  tell  her 
then  about  Emma.  He  also  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  be  forced  to  face 
Madame  Josef.  It  was  terrible.  In  the 
midst  of  his  anxiety  that  afternoon  he 
made  the  delightful  discovery  that  the 
back  windows  of  Marie's  house  gave  on 
the  small  courtyard  where  his  workshop 
stood.  When  Emma  was  busy  with  cus- 
tomers in  the  shop  he  hurried  to  Marie's 
window  and  called  to  her. 

"You  could  jump  down  from  there," 
he  said,  as  she  leaned  out  the  first-floor 
casement.  "Come,  there  is  something  I 
must  say  to  you." 

She  leaned  still  farther  and  put  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  lost  her  balance, 
gave  a  little  cry  as  she  felt  herself  caught 
by  Tytgat  and  swung  to  the  ground. 
Tytgat  hurried  her  into  his  workshop,  his 
hand  on  her  arm,  but  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing Marie  in  this  place  that  seemed  his 
very  own  was  mixed  with  a  sense  of  dan- 
ger. Before  he  could  speak  the  voice  of 
Emma,  from  across  the  courtyard,  made 
him  jump. 

"Edgar,  mon  Edgar,  come  and  tell  this 
gentleman  whether  you  can  do  two  horses 
by  Monday ! " 
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''I'll  be  back  in  a  moment,"  Tytgat 
whispered  to  Marie,  as  he  hurried  out,  his 
face  burning  because  Emma  had  called 
him  her  Edgar. 

In  the  shop  the  gentleman  took  some 
time  and  finally,  when  free,  Tytgat  dis- 
covered, to  his  horror,  that  Emma  had 
gone.  Where  was  she?  Where  was 
Marie  ?  What  would  happen  if  they  met  ? 
It  would  not  be  pleasant.  He  fussed 
about,  putting  away  toys,  and  then  lighted 
a  cigarette.  He  thought  of  Marie,  of  all 
that  he  so  much  wanted,  and,  nervous  as 
he  was,  something  stronger  than  his  little 
self  impelled  him  toward  her.  Hurriedly 
he  crossed  the  courtyard,  his  heart  beat- 
ing under  his  thin,  paint-stained  coat; 
when  he  reached  the  door  of  his  workshop 
it  was  closed  in  his  face.  It  was  never 
closed — what  did  this  mean  ?  From  with- 
in came  the  sharp  voice  of  Emma: 

"Well,  mademoiselle,  and  what  are  you 
doing  here?" 

Tytgat  heard  Marie  reply,  as  though 
smiling  with  amusement,  and  gasped  at 
her  temerity.  "Why,  madame,  I  came 
by  way  of  my  window,  to  see  some  toys 
of  Monsieur  Tytgat;  and,  oh,  I  came,  of 
course,  because  he  asked  me  to." 

"  His  toys,  mademoiselle  " — and  Tytgat 
shuddered  as  he  recognized  the  steely 
tones  that  Emma  used  to  customers  she 
didn't  ^like — "are  on  exhibition  in  my 
show-room." 

"Oh,  but  they  won't  be  for  long."  Ma- 
rie was  at  once  blithe  and  mischievous. 
"For  he's  promised  that  in  future  I  shall 
have  them." 

"What!"  And  Tytgat  knew,  as  well  as 
though  he  could  see,  the  particular  shade 
of  angry  red  that  spread  over  Emma's 
large  cheeks.  "  So  that's  your  little  game, 
mademoiselle,  to  cut  into  my  business ! 
Well,  you  can  give  that  up,  I  tell  you." 

Tytgat  became  suddenly  aware  of  how 
these  two  hated  one  another;  he  felt  Em- 
ma's rage,  he  dreaded  her  power,  and  the 
idea  of  this  contest  just  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door  made  him  feel  weak  and 
dizzy.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
couldn't  think  what  to  say,  but  evidently 
Marie  was  able  to  speak  coolly  enough. 

"  Oh,  if  it  hurts  your  business,  madame, 
so  much  the  worse,  but,  after  all.  Mon- 
sieur Tytgat  may  put  his  things  where  he 
likes,  and  he  knows  I'll  think  of  his  in- 
terests." 


"Give  him  a  splendid  profit!"  sneered 
Emma.  "  And  you  think  you  know  from 
your  own  blessed  estabhshment,  I  sup- 
pose, so  much  about  profits  !  Tytgat  will 
do  better  attached  to  the  dullest,  mustiest 
place  in  town  instead  of  the  most  thriv- 
ing!"  Then  on  the  fable  her  hand  came 
down  with  a  smack  of  determination. 
"You  want  his  toys  now,  do  you?  Well, 
why  weren't  you  clever  enough  to  dis- 
cover him  first,  set  him  on  his  feet?" 

"Yes,  and  exploit  him !"  broke  in  Ma- 
rie. "For  that's  what  you  do;  I  see 
through  you,  although  he  doesn't;  you 
get  rich  out  of  his  lovely  things,  and  pre- 
tend he's  not  worth  two  sous !" 

"You  go  too  fast,  mademoiselle!" 
Tytgat  heard  Emma  fairly  spit  the  words 
out.  "It  will  be  best  for  you  if  you  don't 
poke  your  nose  so  far  into  the  business  of 
others.  You  mean  to  take  his  toys  away 
from  me,  do  you?  Well,  I  say,  if  you 
don't  give  up  that  notion  you'll  be  sorry ! 
What  about  climbing  in  through  your 
window  to  Edgar  ?  How  does  that  sound, 
and  won't  that  be  a  pretty  story? 
'You're  after  him,'  your  customers  will 
say." 

"You  can't  make  anything  of  that," 
cried  Marie;   "  a  mere  nothing ! " 

"Can't  I?" 

Tytgat  could  feel  Emma  leaning 
heavily  against  the  door  where  he  stood, 
then  heard  her  turn  the  key. 

"Now,  mademoiselle,  while  I  have  the 
door  locked  and  before  I  open  it  we'll 
strike  a  nice  little  bargain.  The  price  of 
my  silence  about  your  sneaking  in  here, 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  you'll 
give  up  this  folly  about  his  toys.  What 
time  did  you  come?  Two  in  the  after- 
noon; yes,  but  things  grow  in  the  telling; 
the  sort  of  old  ladies  that  indulge  in  your 
bonnets  might  find  another  milliner  if 
they  found  out  that  their  Mademoiselle 
Marie  wasn't  Mademoiselle  Marie  des 
Anges!  So,  come,  now,  my  dear,  who's 
got  the  best  of  this?" 

The  perspiration  was  standing  out  on 
Tytgat's  forehead.  This  was  horrible; 
could  Emma  harm  Marie?  Was  Marie 
trembling  as  she  spoke? 

"Of  course,  you'll  have  to  open  the 
door;  it's  absurd  locking  me  in  here;  if 
Monsieur  Tytgat  were  here  you  wouldn't 
dare." 

And  at  these  words  the  little  man  out- 
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side  pressed  against  the  door,  his  hand 
vainly  turning  the  knob.  Again  he  heard 
Emma: 

''You  boast,  do  you,  of  being  able  to 
make  him  do  as  you  will !  Perhaps  you 
won't  boast  so  much  when  every  one  is 
talking  about  you." 

"As  to  this  story,  this  libel" — and  Ma- 
rie's voice  rose;  "  it  doesn't  matter  much 
one  way  or  the  other,  because  Edgar  Tyt- 
gat and  I  will  so  soon  be  married." 

"Married!  You!  Edgar!"  Tytgat 
heard  Emma  lunge  heavily  forward,  the 
floor  trembled  under  her,  the  air  vibrated. 
"  You  lie  !    He's  my  Edgar,  my  fiance." 

"Yours !"  And  in  that  cry  of  Marie's 
astonishment  and  pain  mingled. 

Tytgat  set  his  shoulder  against  the 
door;  what  must  Marie  think?  He  beat 
on  it  with  his  fists;   he  must  get  in. 

Emma,  shaken  with  rage,  continued: 
"  Mine,  I  tell  you.  He's  been  engaged  to 
me  a  week." 

Bravely  Marie  began:  "I  don't  under- 
stand, there's  some  mistake  ...  he 
asked  me  to  marry  him  last  night.  ..." 
Her  words  died  to  a  whisper  that  seemed 
to  poor  Tytgat  like  a  breath  of  the  wind 
that  had  touched  them  in  the  summer 
darkness. 

"Last  night!"  echoed  Emma,  and  her 
voice,  at  first  hoarse,  dropped  as  though 
she  felt  herself  sinking  into  an  abyss. 
She  was  silent.  Tytgat  knew  she  was 
afraid — she  who  was  afraid  of  no  one,  and 
who  carried  things  through  with  a  high 
hand. 

"An  indiscretion — too  much  wine — he 
didn't  mean  it,"  panted  Emma  in  her 
terror;  "men  do,  men  will;  you  got  the 
words  out  of  him  somehow  !  I  know  what 
women  like  you  are  who'll  never  see 
thirty  again !  You  set  your  cap  at  him,  a 
stick  of  rouge,  played  the  ingenue.  He 
was  innocent  of  wiles,  at  your  mercy  !  But 
listen  to  me — he'll  soon  forget,  I  prom- 
ise you.  You  shall  leave  him  alone  .  .  . 
what  do  you  want  with  him?  He's  not 
like  other  men,  he's  an  original;  he  has 
no  eyes  for  girls,  only  his  dolls;  then  you, 
like  a  thief,  try  to  steal  him  from  me. 
Weren't  there  enough  other  men  in  the 
world?  He  was  mine,  I  tell  you,  before 
ever  you  saw  him;  he's  mine  now;  who's 
looked  after  him,  slaved  for  him  ?  I  have, 
I !  So  doesn't  he  belong  to  me  ?  You  can 
do  nothing  for  him  .  .  .  you,  with  your 


blond  curls  and  white  hands,  can  you  love 
as  I?    What  passion  have  you?" 

"Insolent!"  Marie's  voice  quivered, 
and  for  a  second  Tytgat  could  hear  noth- 
ing; then  .  .  .  "But  for  all  you  say  of  love 
and  your  way  of  love,  it's  certainly  not 
my  way;  moreover,  I  regard  Edgar  Tyt- 
gat as  something  more  than  a  toy  to  be 
broken  between  us.  I  know  he  loves  me, 
and  I  will  never  give  him  up,  never." 

Tytgat's  heart  was  bursting;  if  Ma- 
rie could  speak  like  this  what  wouldn't 
he  do  for  her? 

"Open!"  he  cried,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  door.  He  must  reach  her — how? 
He  glanced  wildly  about.  There  was  no 
window,  only  the  skylight.  He  did  not 
think;  he  simply  snatched  a  ladder  that 
was  in  the  courtyard,  climbed  to  the  top, 
got  out  on  the  roof,  scrambled  to  the  open 
skylight,  and  shouted:  "I'm  coming, 
Marie." 

He  heard  a  shriek  from  those  in  the 
room  as  for  an  instant  he  hung  by  his 
hands.  Then  he  dropped,  crashing  into 
the  midst  of  the  toy  world  on  his  table 
below.  There  he  lay  like  a  broken  play- 
thing. 

Afterward,  when  he  opened  his  eyes, 
it  was  into  Marie's  eyes  that  he  looked. 
"Oh,  my  dear,"  she  moaned,  while  Tyt- 
gat said  nothing  at  all,  "I  thought  you 
were  dead !" 

"It  was  for  you,"  he  whispered,  and 
after  a  little  was  able  to  sit  up,  on  the 
strength  of  feeling  himself  a  hero.  But 
this  was  not  for  long.  "Oh,  my  head!" 
he  sighed  next.  Then  he  turned  his  eyes 
from  Marie's.    "Is  she  here?" 

"She  ran  for  the  doctor." 

"And  she  may  be  back  at  any  mo- 
ment?" His  feet  went  down  over  the 
edge  of  the  table. 

"Oh,  can  you  walk?"  asked  Marie. 

Tytgat  looked  at  her  very  pale,  but 
firm.  "Anywhere  to  get  away  from  her; 
come." 

Unsteadily  he  got  to  his  feet,  took  a 
step  forward,  feeling  his  strength,  and  so 
passed  forever  from  the  workshop  and 
from  the  domain  of  Emma  Josef.  The 
arm  of  Mademoiselle  Marie  was  round 
him,  he  was  safe,  he  was  happy;  for  she 
would  not  demand  explanations  which 
he  could  not  possibly  give,  nor  would  she 
think  that  if  his  deed  was  brave  it  was 
also  foolish. 
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OME  in.  Glad  to  see  you." 
If  you  had  been  house- 
hunting without  success  for 
three  months,  if  you  had  a 
husband  who  was  dissatis- 
fied with  business  condi- 
tions at  home  and  was  seeking  a  new  field 
for  investment,  if  you  possessed  two  small 
children  who  placed  you  beyond  the  pale 
of  eligibility  as  a  tenant,  how  would  this 
sign,  swung  above  the  entrance  to  an 
auto-park  camp,  look  to  you? 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fremont-Smith,  mo- 
toring from  Buffalo  to  Santa  Barbara  in 
a  mattress-gorged  automobile,  it  looked 
(to  quote  their  own  words)  "  like  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  reopened  to  the  human  race 
after  being  closed  for  repairs." 

The  auto-park  camp  which  the  Santa 
Barbara  Chamber  of  Commerce  owns  and 
places  at  the  disposal  of  its  motoring 
guests  is  only  one  of  many  such  open-air 
hotels  now  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country.  A  less  poetic  but 
more  veracious  comparison  than  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  is  that  they  are  the  cafeteria 
idea  raised  to  the  nth.  degree.  Come  when 
you  like,  wait  on  yourself,  and  pay  as  you 
leave. 

In  Denver  there  is  one  which  cares  for 
more  than  fifty-five  hundred  cars.  This 
is  the  Manhattan  of  auto-camp  cities,  the 
Middle  Western  metropolis  of  the  ther- 
mos-bottle and  the  khaki  lean-to.  With 
fifty-five  hundred  neighbors,  all  of  them 
practically  within  seeing  distance  of  him, 
a  tourist  is  under  no  more  obligation  to 
get  acquainted  than  he  would  be  in  a  city 
office-building.  A  New  York  apartment- 
house  itself  could  not  insure  for  him  a 
more  impregnable  privacy. 

But  out  on  the  genial  shores  of  southern 
California  there  is  a  come-in-glad-to-see- 
you  spirit  which  proves  a  universal  sol- 
vent for  urban  and  provincial  reserve. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fremont-Smith  felt  it 
when,  on  the  second  night  after  their  ar- 


rival, they  were  invited,  without  the  pre- 
liminary of  a  first  call,  to  attend  a  party. 
Somebody  in  camp  was  having  a  birth- 
day, and  this  furnished  the  motif  for  a 
rollicking  celebration.  It  was  given  in 
the  community  kitchen  where,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  gas  plates  and 
adjustable  ovens,  a  group  of  forty  guests 
were  entertained.  Everybody  in  the 
park  was  invited  and  everybody  came. 
That  the  programme  was  entirely  im- 
promptu added  to  its  variety  and  zest, 
for  unsuspected  talent  disclosed  itself 
and  volunteered  its  service.  Among  the 
guests  was  a  professional  raconteur,  a 
violinist,  a  sleight-of-hand  artist,  and  a 
clever  little  school-teacher  who  offered  to 
read  palms.  At  the  end  of  the  evening  a 
huge  freezer  of  ice-cream  was  opened  by 
the  genial  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  two  of  the  gas  plates  heated  up 
the  chocolate,  and  a  cake  from  one  of  the 
down- town  bakeries  crowned  the  feast. 

It  was,  as  one  of  the  group  expressed 
it,  "  something  new  in  parties."  But 
what  is  infinitely  more  interesting  to  the 
student  of  modern  sociology,  it  is  some- 
thing new  in  living.  For  the  mere  de- 
scription of  a  successfully  conducted  auto- 
park  party  is  not  a  significant  thing. 
This  new  hospitality  which  we  are  offer- 
ing to  our  travelling  public  becomes  a 
vital  element  in  our  national  life  only 
when  we  consider  the  psychology  that 
lies  back  of  it.  The  question  of  where 
the  Fremont-Smiths  are  going  is  of  no 
importance.  The  really  important  ques- 
tions concerning  their  trip  are  these: 
Why  are  they  going?  Having  once 
started  to  "go,"  will  they  ever  be  content 
to  permanently  stop  ?  And  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  America  of  an  increasing 
citizenship  of  Fremont-Smiths? 

Barring  those  tourists  who  are  in  quest 
of  health  (and  these  arc  comparatively 
very  few),  there  arc  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server two  completely  satisfying  answers 
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to  the  question  Why.  These  are  the  rise  mont-Smiths  have  not  been  considered  a 
of  household  expenses  and  the  dedine  of    problem  at  all. 

household  servants.  Nobody  can  deny  But  the  motives  which  lead  our  sum- 
these  two  factors  in  our  national  life,  and  mer  campers  to  become  perpetual  camp- 
what  nobody  can  deny  most  of  us  accept    ers  are  not  to  be  so  easily  and  plausibly 

labelled.  Under  the  oak- 
tree  where  Mrs.  Fremont- 
Smith  is  shelling  peas,  a 
searcher  after  the  real  well- 
spring  of  truth  feels  the  ha- 
zel wand  turn  in  his  hand. 

"We've  been  travelling 
for  almost  a  year  now,"  the 
hostess  declares,  making  a 
place  for  her  caller  upon  one 
of  the  car  cushions.  "We 
started  out  just  to  spend  the 
summer,  and  then  our  real- 
estate  agent  wrote  us  that 
the  people  who  were  in  our 
house  would  pay  twenty -ii\( 
dollars  a  month  more  if  they 
could  keep  it  through  the 
winter.  We  figured  that  we 
could  live  out  this  way  and 
save  about  fifty  a  month. 
Henry  needed  a  change  any- 
way, and  I  was  simply  sick 
of  housework." 

"But  what  will  you  do 
during  the  rainy  season?" 
The  caller  being  an  adopted 
Californian  dared  hint  thus 
at  the  possibility  of  intermit- 
tent sunshine. 

''Oh,   we'll   go   'in'  for 

January  and  February.    We 

have   a  friend   up  in  San 

Francisco  who  will  rent  us 

two  rooms  in  his  house.    But 

it  will  certainly  be  hard  to 

get  used  to  being  'in.'     We 

tried   it   for   two   weeks   in 

Denver   when   the   schools 

first    started,   and   actually 

as  all-conclusive  proof.    We  know  that  in    whenever  I  saw  autos  go  past  the  window 

the  East  there  is  an  idea  rampant  that    all  packed  for  camping,  I  just  ached  to  get 

"out   in    California   there   is   plenty   of    up  and  start  off  somewhere — anywhere, 

room."    The  good-humored  tourist  find-    just  to  be  going." 
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They  all  look  like  this  in  Chamber  of  Commerce  Auto  Park. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  January,  192 1. 


ing  upon  his  arrival  that  this  does  not 
mean  furnished-room,  accepts  the  auto- 
park  substitute,  and  flits  adventurous- 
ly from  one  camping-ground  to  another 
while  his  wife  revels  in  the  experience  of 
housekeeping  with  no  housework.  All 
this  is  obvious,  so  obvious  that  the  Fre- 


And  there  is  the  real  answer,  or  part  of 
it,  to  the  Why.  In  it  there  is  no  wail  of 
the  homeless  seeking  a  hearth.  There 
is  no  despair  of  a  harassed  housekeeper 
left  servantless.  For  Mrs.  Fremont- 
Smith  never  had  a  servant.  By  her 
own  frank  confession   she   was   a   New 
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Showing  bungalows  in  Chamber  of  Commerce  Auto  Park,  Santa  Barbara,  January,  1921. 


England  girl  raised  in  a  large  family 
where  every  child  had  a  part  in  the  home 
responsibilities.  And  parenthetically  we 
may  as  well  confess  that  most  of  the 
clamor  about  the  servant  problem  comes 
from  families  not  accustomed  to  domes- 
tic help  save  in  emergency.  Those 
whose  traditions  include  this  form  of 
service  are  the  ones  who  are  adapting 
themselves  most  resourcefully  and  philo- 
sophically to  the  maid  shortage. 

It  is  not  lack  of  help,  then,  not  lack  of 
home,  that  is  driving  our  citizenship  out 
upon  the  public  road,  but  the  spirit  of 
''Let's  go,"  which  is  rapidly  becoming  our 
national  slogan.  And  added  to  the  simple 
faith  of  our  forefathers  as  expressed  upon 
our  medium  of  exchange  it  has  a  subtly 
pathetic  humor — "  In  God  we  trust. 
Let's  go." 

A  woman  writer  added  fresh  testimony 
to  the  trend  of  modern  sentiment  the 
other  day.  "I  have  to  solve  the  problem 
of  working  and  yet  living  outside,"  she 
said.  "  So  I  evolved  the  plan  of  stopping 
my  car  on  some  quiet  roadside  and  writ- 
ing on  a  pad  in  my  lap.  But  I  soon 
learned  that  roadsides^  even  very  quiet 
ones,  would  not  do.  So  many  kindly 
people  stopped  with  solicitous  offers  of 
gas  and  oil  that  my  life  became  a  succes- 
sion of  refusals.  To  the  average  American 
who  owns  an  automobile  it  is  an  incon- 
VoL.  LXIX.— 47 


ceivable  thing  that  any  one  who  is 
equipped  to  'go'  should  voluntarily  re- 
main stationary.'* 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Fremont-Smith. 
When  asked  how  she  solved  the  school 
problem,  she  replied:  "We  just  put  them 
right  in  here.  We've  been  here  two 
months  already  and  will  probably  be 
here  two  more.  There  are  several  chil- 
dren in  camp  about  their  age,  and  every 
morning  one  of  us  gathers  them  up  and 
drives  them  to  school.  And  here's  a 
thing  that  will  interest  you.  The  teachers 
say  that  the  children  from  the  auto  park 
are  the  cleanest  pupils  in  the  school." 

This  is  not  hard  to  believe.  For 
mothers  freed  from  domestic  cares  have 
more  time  to  spend  upon  faces  and  hands 
and  "behind  the  ears."  And  by  that 
same  token  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
children  at  the  auto  camp  have  more 
parental  co-operation  in  preparing  their 
lessons. 

Mrs.  Fremont-Smith  had  finished  the 
peas  now  and  was  running  a  deft  hand 
down  a  small  stocking  leg,  prospecting  for 
holes.  The  double  bed,  sheltered  by  a 
khaki  lean-to,  was  neatly  made,  and  a 
roll  of  flannel  underwear  flapped  upon 
the  clothes-line.  If  it  is  true  that  houses 
reflect  the  characters  of  their  owners, 
tents  are  infinitely  more  illuminating. 
Sitting  at  the  door  of  this  one  it  was  easy 
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to  make  the  transition  from  casual  ac-  do  parents  and  children  flee  at  length  from 

quaintance  to  confidant  and  so  receive  the  Gomorrah  of  profiteering  landlords  to 

indirect    introduction    to    some    of    the  the  fellowship  of  the  roadside  camp-fire, 

neighbors.  And  the  soul  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  this 

"Those  people  over  there  are  from  In-  fact:    the  Fremont-Smiths  sacrifice  their 

diana.     They  own  a  home  and  a  lot  of  home  ties  lightly  because  they  bind  them 

property   there,   but   they  decided   that  lightly.    Only  in  song  do  they  pay  tribute 

they  wanted  to  travel,  and  they've  been  to  the  theory  of  there  being  "no  place 

down  in  San  Diego  for  four  months.    Her  like  home." 

husband  has  got  a  job  here  now.     He's  It  is  Emerson  who  urges  us  earnestly 

a  building  contractor  and  is  putting  up  to  "stay  at  home  in  thine  own  heaven." 

that  new  office-building  on  B — —  Street.  "  Good  advice,"  say  the  Fremont-Smiths, 

They  took  a  house  two  weeks  ago,  but  "if  you  have  that  kind  of  a  home.    But 

yesterday  morning  back  they  came  to  making  a  heaven  out  of  your  home  in- 

camp.    She  said  she  just  got  so  lonesome  volves  too  much  work.    Even  making  a 

with  nobody  to  talk  to  all  day  that  she  haven  of  it  is  arduous.    And  in  place  of 

didn't  know  what  to  do.    Not  a  soul  came  drudgery  we  can  have  freedom.    In  place 

to  call  on  her,  and  she  said  that  when  of  routine  we  can  have  adventure.    And 

she'd  think  of  the  good  times  we  all  used  for  every  friend  we  can  have  a  campful 

to  have  together  out  here,  cooking  supper  of  jolly  acquaintances.     And  all  this  at 

so  cosily  over  in  the  kitchen  and  signing  the   least   possible   cost."     This  is   the 

up  for  the  waffle-iron  on  Sunday  morn-  modern  philosophy.     It  gains  converts 

ings,    she    just    couldn't    stand    it.      So  every  day.    For  after  all,  our  chief  quarrel 

they've  taken  one  of  those  wooden  lodges  with  life  is  not  only  that  it  is  so  expensive 

and  will  be  here  all  winter."  but  that  it  is  so  hard,  so  unlovely,  so  piti- 

Here  she  digressed  from  her  respon-  less.  No  one  has  time  for  the  inspirational 
sibilities  as  hostess  to  call  to  the  occu-  comradeships  of  life.  No  one  cares  who 
pants  of  an  incoming  car.  "Did  you  look  lives  next  door,  or  dies  there.  The  strain 
at  it?"  The  man  replied  evasively  as  he  of  modern  economic  life  is  forcing  us  to 
helped  his  wife  to  alight  and  began  un-  seek  relief  in  strange  and  hitherto  untried 
packing  the  groceries.  Mrs.  Fremont-  ways.  Those  who  drive  mattress-gorged 
Smith  winked  with  genial  camaraderie,  cars  through  our  streets  are  on  a  spiritual 
"You  see,"  she  explained  in  a  lowered  quest.  What  they  are  seeking  is  not  ma- 
voice,  "  we  all  say  that  we're  here  because  terial  but  spiritual  shelter.  And  having 
we  haven't  any  other  place  to  live.  And  found  it  in  the  community  kitchen  while 
there's  an  unwritten  law  that  whoever  awaiting  their  turn  at  the  waffle-iron 
sees  a  sign  of  an  apartment  or  house  to  they  are  not  to  be  forced  back  into  the 
rent  must  report  it  in  camp.  My  hus-  hideous  melange  of  civilization  by  the 
band  and  I  have  told  those  people  about  empty  enticement  of  Furnished  Apart- 
five  different  places  but —  Well,  you  see  ment  to  Let. 
they're  still  here."  Whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  of 

Most  of  these  campers  are  "still  here,"  it,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  rapidly 

and  their  permanency  and  contentment  being  herded  toward  community  living, 

seems   to   answer   definitely   the   second  And  what  is  the  case  which  the  American 

question.    Having  once  started  to  go  wi/l  home  as  it  now  exists  can  present  in  de- 

they  ever  be  content  to  stop  ?    No.    Whv  fensive  argument  ?    We  are  born  in  public 

should  they  stop  when  in  this  transient  institutions,  educated  in  public  institu- 

camp  they  find  freedom  and  adventure  tions,  fed  at  public  tables,  entertained  in 

and  casual  comradeship.  community  theatres.    Whatever  religious 

Eagerly  does  the  American  father  of  to-  instruction  we  brook  is  supplied  by  Sun- 
day impart  to  his  family  the  glad  tidings  day-schools.  What  claim  can  the  home 
that  he  has  rented  or  sold  the  home  and  present  to  the  modern  child  that  will  take 
they  can  now  live  in  an  apartment.  Will-  precedence  in  his  heart  over  going  to 
ingly  does  the  American  mother  of  to-day  school  in  an  auto-park  car  and  celebrat- 
accept  the  altered  condition  of  living  that  ing  a  birthday  in  an  auto-park  kitchen  ? 
will  free  her  from  domestic  toil.    Joyfully  A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  magazines 
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published  the  statement  that  the  Amer- 
ican buffalo  was  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
tinct and  his  species  would  soon  be  seen 
no  more  except  in  zoological  gardens. 
This  announcement  caused  not  the  mild- 
est ripple  of  excitement.  For  to  most  of 
us  the  buffalo  had  already  passed.  We 
were  not  accustomed  to  seeing  him  gam- 


Europe's  marvellous  achievement  ?  How 
has  she  managed  to  accomplish  all  this?" 
To  which  the  laconic  Briton  replied:  "By 
staying  at  home." 

This  is  an  indictment  none  the  less  ar- 
resting because  it  is  presented  in  the 
negative.  But  staying  at  home  has  be- 
come of  all  things  the  most  abhorrent. 


Pitching  horseshoes:  Auto  Park,  Christmas  Day,  1920.     Santa  Barbara. 


boiling  about  on  the  front  lawn,  so  his  go- 
ing left  no  gap  in  our  lives. 

With  something  of  that  same  calmness 
must  the  child  of  to-morrow  read  the 
warning  sign:  "The  American  Home  is 
Passing."  What  is  home  but  one  apart- 
ment-house and  boarding-school  right  af- 
ter another  !  The  story  of  the  American 
tourist  visiting  Italy  with  an  English 
friend  grows  more  pertinent  with  each 
succeeding  year.  Everywhere  the  Amer- 
ican was  impressed  with  the  work  of 
human  hands  and  the  dreams  of  human 
souls  which  have  survived  centuries  of 
material  and  spiritual  erosion.  At  last,  in 
a  voice  thoroughly  awed  and  a  little 
despairing,  he  said  to  his  companion: 
"When  America  is  as  old  as  Italy  is  to- 
day she  will  have  no  heritage  like  this  to 
give  to  posterity.    What  is  the  secret  of 


Behind  the  slogan  "Better  roads"  is  a 
far  deeper  significance  than  the  mass  of 
our  countrymen  realize.  Of  the  twenty 
measures  placed  before  the  California 
voters  last  November,  the  single  one  on 
which  no  campaign  time  or  money  was 
wasted  was  the  highway  bond  issue.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  throughout  the  State 
was  that  it  would  carry  anyway,  and 
there  was  no  use  in  spending  any  effort 
upon  it.  And  it  did.  It  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  while  bills  relat- 
ing to  more  effective  administration,  edu- 
cation, and  public  health  went  down  in 
contemptuous  defeat. 

To  what  does  all  this  point?  Why 
"better  roads"  at  the  expense  of  better 
schools  or  better  sanitation  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious  enough  and  logical  enough  in 
view  of  the  modern  trend  of  sentiment: 
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Better  roads  because,  whether  or  not  we 
have  homes,  we  live  on  the  roads.  The 
American  home  is  rapidly  becoming 
merely  a  service  station  where  we  stop 
only  long  enough  to  get  supplies  for  a 
trip.  In  a  dim,  indefinite  way  we  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  during  the  past 
decade  something  fine  and  fundamental 
has  passed  out  of  our  national  life  and  in 
this  spirit,  which  is  pathetic  because  it  is 
so  little  understood,  we  are  throwing  our- 
selves into  the  work  of  forming  com- 
munity theatres,  community  choruses, 
community  auto  parks. 

One  can  conceive  of  a  nation  of  Fremont- 
Smiths  regaining  perhaps  some  of  our 
lost  heritage  of  resourcefulness  and  cheer- 
ful adaptability.  One  may  enjoy  their 
easy  comradeship  even  while  despising 
them  as  slackers.  But  whether  we  feel 
for  them  pity,  envy,  or  contempt,  the 
fact  remains  that  a  steadily  increasing 
part  of  our  population  are  becoming  the 
guests  of  the  nation.  And  even  an  in- 
formal guest  imposes  definite  respon- 
sibilities. A  new  spiritual  tax  has  been 
levied  upon  us.  For  roadside  democracy, 
like  every  other  brand  of  democracy, 
presents  problems  and  a  price  tag. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce is  harassed  by  the  realization  that 
it  must  somehow  contrive  to  build  more 
lodges  for  those  members  of  the  Fremont- 
Smith  family  who  may  elect  to  stay  all  win- 
ter. It  must  provide,  and  that  right  speed- 
ily, more  shower-baths  and  wafile-irons. 
The  school  superintendent,  the  board  of 
health,  and  the  local  pastors  have  already 
added  the  Fremont-Smiths  to  their  call- 
ing lists.  All  this,  as  solicitous  hosts,  we 
must  do  in  the  name  of  the  new  hos- 
pitality. In  return,  we  are  reminded  that 
the  Fremont-Smiths  spend  their  money 
in  our  town  and  that  perchance  (oh, 
beautiful  indeed  are  the  feet  of  those 
who  bring  these  glad  tidings  into  the 
local  realty  offices)  they  may  decide  to 
buy  property  here. 

It  is  not  permissible  to  inquire  into  the 
financial  status  of  a  guest.  It  is  neither 
kind  nor  courteous  to  probe  for  details 
concerning  his  private  plans.  But  even 
though  we  should  entertain  around  our 
camp-fire  some  incognito  son  of  Croesus 
who  is  destined  one  day  to  electrify  the 
town  by  purchasing  an  entire  hillside  and 
paying  cash,  there  are  those  among  us  for 
whom  the  haunting  question  will  still  per- 
sist: Do  the  Fremont-Smiths  pay  their 
board  ? 


Scene  in  Auto  Park,  Santa  Barbara, 
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ECAUSE  I  had  been  a 
captain-doctor  in  France, 
where  inconsiderate  Teu- 
tons injected  some  mus- 
tard-gas and  a  few  bits  of 
H.  E.  shell  into  my  system, 
my  uncle  and  only  relative  purchased  for 
me  the  practice  of  old  Doctor  Jenkins, 
who  was  anxious  to  retire.  These  facts 
are  here  given  because  they  serve  to  ex- 
plain me  and  my  domiciliary  advent  in 
Greenwich  Village.  My  advent  is  of  im- 
portance, so  far  as  this  story  is  concerned, 
only  because  it  placed  me  in  a  position  to 
narrate  said  story. 

Having  thus  attended  to  the  above 
matters,  I  can  begin  fairly  at  the  moment 
when  I  alighted  at  the  Christopher  Street 
Station  from  a  Ninth  Avenue  train, 
dressed  in  brand-new  civilian  clothes. 
Setting  my  suitcase  down  on  the  plat- 
form, and  assuming  the  attitude  best 
calculated  to  ease  the  leg  with  a  limp  in 
it,  I  drew  two  keys  from  my  pocket  and 
proceeded  to  examine  the  tags  that  were 
fastened  to  them.  They  bore  the  inscrip- 
tions "Front  Door"  and  "Back  Door," 
respectively,  with  an  address  under  each. 
The  latter  address  was  on  Christopher 
Street. 

"  'Back  Door'  has  the  jump  on  'Front 
Door'  by  nearly  five  blocks,"  said  I  to 
myself.  "It  mayn't  be  a  very  dignified 
manner  in  which  to  enter  my  new  domain, 
but  this  gimpy  leg  of  mine  isn't  strong  on 
dignity,  just  now.  'Back  Door'  wins!" 
So  I  stumped  eastward,  and  soon  found 
the  door  I  sought.  It  was  set  in  a  brick 
wall  and  led,  as  nearly  as  I  could  make 
out,  into  the  back  room  of  a  corner  saloon. 
Upon  entering,  however,  I  discovered  my 
mistake. 

I  found  myself  in  a  narrow,  flagged 
alley  which  evidently,  when  New  York 
still  lay  south  of  Canal  Street,  and  Green- 
wich Village  really  was  a  village,  had  led 
from  a  back  lane  through  a  garden.  To 
one  side  grew  an  ailanthus-tree,  with  the 


sunshine  of  late  spring  filtering  greenly 
through  its  leaves.  A  stone  arch,  within 
which  the  original  garden-gate  must  have 
swung,  still  was  standing,  just  inside  the 
doorway  that  had  admitted  me.  On  the 
flat  top  of  this  arch  stood  a  large  flower- 
pot with  a  dead  geranium  in  it. 

I  am  not  likely  soon  to  forget  that 
flower-pot.  It,  the  arch,  the  flagged  alley, 
and  the  tree  together  formed,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  a  quaintly  picturesque  fragment 
of  old  New  York.  I  had  paused,  half 
turning,  fully  to  take  it  in,  and  my  eyes 
happened  for  the  instant  to  be  resting  on 
the  flower-pot  in  question. 

At  that  instant  there  came  a  sound  as 
though  all  the  clocks  in  New  York  had 
tripped  their  winding  pawls — or  what- 
ever the  proper  technical  name  of  those 
things  may  be — had  tripped  their  pawls 
and  allowed  their  mainsprings  to  run  un- 
checked. While  this  was  still  in  progress 
there  came  a  sort  of  "whish !"  short  but 
emphatic,  followed  by  a  report  that  might 
have  been  made  by  a  rather  heavy  shot- 
gun. 

Coincidently  with  the  report,  that 
flower-pot  behaved  like  a  bursting  shell. 
It  started  the  dead  geranium  in  business 
as  a  rocket,  in  which  capacity  it  vanished 
into  space.  Its  earth  and  shards  were 
distributed  impartially,  far  and  wide. 
One  of  the  latter  struck  me,  and  promptly 
I  "took  the  count."  Leaning  against  the 
alley  wall,  I  slid  downward  until  I  sat 
on  the  flagged  pavement  and  for  a  little 
the  world,  so  far  as  I  was  aware,  ceased  to 
exist. 

How  long  I  sat  there  I  don't  know,  but 
it  could  not  have  been  very  long.  My 
bad  leg  regulated  that  matter,  for  it  had 
fallen  in  a  constrained  position,  and  its 
emphatic  protests  brought  me  to  myself. 
Slowly  I  climbed  to  my  feet,  feeling  as 
though  I  had  been  kicked  by  a  mule.  The 
shard  fortunately  had  hit  me  with  its  flat 
side,  so  the  skin  of  my  face  was  unbroken, 
but  my  eye  was  swelling  so  that  already 
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it  was  nearly  closed,  and  I  knew  that 
soon  it  must  look  as  though  it  had  been 
operated  upon  by  the  late  John  L.  Sul- 
livan in  his  palmy  days. 

In  this  plight,  covered  with  dust  and 
dirt,  limping  worse  than  ever,  I  slunk  in 
through  the  back  door  of  the  house  for 
which  I  was  bound.  Mounting  the  base- 
ment stairs,  one  step  at  a  time,  I  sank, 
an  exhausted  heap,  into  a  chair  of  the 
office  that  was  henceforward  to  be  mine. 
It  couldn't  be  called  a  really  auspicious 
entrance  upon  the  scene  of  my  future 
labors. 

Naturally  I  desired  to  rest  a  little,  to 
brush  myself  off  and  bathe  my  eye  before 
exploring  my  new  domain.  These  mod- 
erate though  heartfelt  wishes  were,  how- 
ever, denied  me.  I  heard,  as  I  thought, 
a  rapping,  coming  from  some  point  that 
I  could  not  locate.  Then  there  came  a 
voice — a  girl's  voice. 

"Doctor!"  it  cried.  ''Doctor— oh, 
doctor!" 

I  made  no  move  at  first.  The  sounds 
were  not  loud,  and  with  my  head  swim- 
ming as  it  was,  I  could  not  be  sure 
whether  they  came  from  the  inside  of  that 
head  or  the  outside.  But  in  a  moment  the 
rapping  was  repeated,  and  another  voice 
called — a  girl's  voice  still,  but  far  deeper 
and  more  powerful  than  the  first  had 
been. 

"Can't  you  answer,  doctor?"  it  de- 
manded imperiously.  "We  know  you're 
there;  Maisie  saw  the  back  door  open. 
Come  here — quick !  It's  for  Honey. 
He'll  die!" 

I  staggered  to  my  feet,  then.  Leaving 
the  office,  I  returned  to  the  passage. 

"Where  are  you?"  I  asked. 

"Here — at  the  door — Honey's  door. 
Where  did  you  suppose?"  was  the  im- 
patient reply,  close  to  my  ear. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  noticed  the 
door  in  question.  It  was  set  in  the  pas- 
sage wall,  on  the  side  opposite  that  from 
which  my  rooms  opened.  I  drew  a  great 
bok  that  fastened  this  door.  Small  won- 
der that  we  started — all  three  of  us — the 
two  girls  and  I. 

Before  me  stood  the  most  superb  speci- 
men of  young  womanhood  that  I  have 
ever  beheld.  Very  fair,  with  features  of 
classical  regularity,  she  was  almost  a 
giantess;  yet  her  proportions  must  have 


approximated    perfection    as    closely    as 
human  proportions  ever  can. 

Peeping  timidly  from  behind  her  was 
the  other  girl,  as  tiny  as  the  first  was 
great.  This  girl  had  little  real  beauty; 
yet  somehow  there  was  an  appeal  in  her 
wistful  face  that  instantly  aroused  in  any 
decent  man  the  desire  to  protect  her. 
Just  now  her  bobbed  hair  was  rather  un- 
tidy, and  her  soft,  brown  eyes  were  dis- 
figured by  a  pair  of  those  hideous,  stove- 
lid  spectacles,  framed  with  dark  shell. 
The  pair  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much 
as  a  very  small  owl  seeking  the  protection- 
of  a  heroic,  Norse  version  of  Minerva, 
both  owl  and  patron  goddess  being  in- 
congruously dressed  in  "mandarin"  coats, 
blazing  with  gold-and-silver  embroidery, 
loose  bloomers  to  the  knees,  and  black- 
silk  stockings. 

For  their  part,  they  saw  a  dusty,  di- 
shevelled blackguard,  with  a  limp  and  a 
black  eye,  that  looked  as  though  he  had 
come  straight  from  a  disreputable  saloon 
as  yet  unaffected  by  prohibition.  No; 
the  fact  that  the  blond  goddess  drew  up 
her  superb  body  in  a  manner  that  was  al- 
most threatening  was  not  in  the  least  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  I  hinted  before. 

"I  called  for  the  doctor — for  Doctor 
Jenkins,"  said  she,  with  cold  severity. 

"I'm  the  doctor,"  I  babbled  confusedly 
forth.  "Not  Doctor  Jenkins,  of  course — 
his  successor.  I  know  I  don't  look  it. 
I've  just  had  an  accident.  Hamilton's 
my  name — John  Hamilton." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  It  was 
only  for  a  moment,  however. 

"We'll  have  to  take  a  chance,"  said 
she.  "So  come  on,  John  Hamilton — 
Doctor  John  Hamilton.  You're  needed 
badly." 

She  led  me  into  a  strange  room  which 
I  had  no  time  to  notice,  and  past  a  young 
man  whom  I  noticed  despite  the  want  of 
time,  for  he  was  as  large  for  a  man  as  the 
goddess,  as  I  have  called  her,  was  for  a 
woman.  But  unlike  her,  he  had  about 
him  such  a  look  of  softness,  physical  and 
mental,  such  a  look  of  confused  inde- 
cision— funk  is  what  it  amounted  to — 
that  I  learned  to  despise  him  even  in  the 
moment  that  it  took  me  to  reach  the  side 
of  my  patient. 

My  patient  was  reclining  in  a  long 
chair,  his  eyes  turned  up  so  far  that  only 
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the  whites  were  visible.  He  must,  I 
think,  have  been  one  of  the  least  beauti- 
ful human  beings  in  existence.  His  body 
was  so  weak,  so  puny  and  malformed, 
that  it  amounted  almost  to  deformity. 
His  face  might  have  served  for  the  model 
of  a  gargoyle.  But  of  a  kindly  gargoyle; 
kindly  and  essentially  so  good  that  no 
amount  of  ugliness  could  disguise  that 
fact. 

In  one  hand  this  patient  of  mine 
gripped  the  barrel  of  an  archaic  gun  so 
tightly  that  I  had  difficulty  in  releasing 
it.  He  was  quite  unconscious,  but  it  was 
no  wound  from  the  gun  that  made  him 
so.  No  detailed  examination  was  needed 
to  tell  me  how  far  wrong  his  heart  had 
gone.    One  glance  at  his  face  was  enough. 

'^  Go  into  my  office,  get  the  little,  black- 
leather  box  out  of  my  suitcase  and  bring 
it  here — and  run  .^"  I  snapped,  addressing 
the  little  owl-girl.  "And  you,"  I  added, 
speaking  to  the  young  man,  "help  me  get 
him  to  bed." 

The  little  girl  seemed  to  drift,  rather 
than  to  run,  like  a  bright-hued,  wind- 
driven  autumn  leaf.  The  young  man 
seemed  somehow  to  shrink  into  himself 
as  he  sat,  when  he  heard  my  words,  but 
made  no  other  move.  It  was  the  goddess 
who  helped  me  get  my  patient  to  bed. 
Then  I  sent  her  from  the  room. 

Long  and  anxiously  I  worked  over  that 
patient  of  mine.  For  a  time  it  was  touch 
and  go.  I  shot  enough  nitroglycerine — 
hypodermically — into  his  system  almost 
to  have  blown  up  the  house,  had  it  been 
put  to  its  ordinary,  non-medicinal  use. 
After  a  while  his  heart-action  strength- 
ened, and  he  fell  into  a  light  but  natural 
sleep.  I  tiptoed  back  into  the  room 
where  I  had  found  him. 

There  the  goddess  sat  bolt  upright  in  a 
chair,  her  eyes  on  the  owl-girl  and  the 
objectionable  young  man  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  room.  The  young  man, 
still  seated,  wore  an  expression  of  peevish 
discontent,  as  he  read,  or  pretended  to 
read,  a  huge  volume  of  Shakespeare.  The 
owl-girl  knelt  at  his  feet,  her  arms  around 
his  waist,  and  the  stove-lid  spectacles  laid 
on  the  rug  by  her  side  in  order  that  she 
might  more  comfortably  cry  into  the 
handkerchief  which  she  had  wadded  into 
a  damp  ball  on  the  young  man's  knee. 

The  owl-girl  sprang  to  her  feet  as  I  en- 


tered. All  six  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me. 
I  hastened  to  answer  the  questions  I  knew 
they  would  ask. 

"He's  better — but  nevertheless  a  very 
sick  man,"  said  I.  "And  there's  another 
matter.  Until  now,  you  see,  I  never 
met " 

"Honey,"  supplied  the  goddess,  as  I 
hesitated. 

"Until  now  I  never  met  Mr.  Honey, 
and  know  nothing  of  his  affairs,"  I  re- 
sumed. "Therefore — though  it's  an  awk- 
ward necessity — I'll  have  to  get  the  in- 
formation from  you  people.  Has  he  any 
relatives?  And  how  is  he  situated  finan- 
cially?" 

The  owl-girl  and  the  objectionable 
young  man  looked  first  at  each  other 
and  then  at  the  goddess.  It  was  the  god- 
dess who  answered.  It  seemed  always  to 
be  she  who  answered.  There  was  a  hard, 
sneering  little  laugh  on  her  beautiful  lips 
as  she  spoke. 

"Honey  hasn't  a  relative  or  a  nickel  in 
the  world,"  said  she.  "But  don't  fear. 
Doctor  John  Hamilton.  Your  fee  will  be 
paid.    I'll  personally  see  that  it  is." 

She  turned  her  eyes  meaningly  on  the 
objectionable  young  man.  With  a  whine 
of  protest  he  jumped  to  his  feet.  As  he 
did  so  the  big  volume  of  Shakespeare 
closed  with  a  resounding  slap.  I  turned 
upon  him  furiously. 

"Have  you  no  better  sense  than  to 
make  a  noise  like  that — here?"  I  snarled. 
"  Sit  down  and  keep  quiet.    Do  it  now  ! " 

He  obeyed  meekly.  He  was  like  a  big, 
cowardly  boy,  who  would  like  to  bully, 
but  doesn't  dare.  So  I  proceeded  to 
empty  the  phials  of  my  wrath  upon  the 
goddess. 

"What  right  had  you  to  assume  that  I 
spoke  of  my  fee?"  I  hotly  demanded. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fee  never  en- 
tered my  head.  But  this  man  will  need 
care.  Also  many  other  things.  It  was  a 
trained  nurse  I  was  thinking  of." 

The  goddess  smiled  a  wide  and  wonder- 
ful smile,  showing  perfect  teeth.  Also 
she  held  out  her  hand,  which  I  found, 
when  I  took  it,  had  the  firm  grasp  of  a 
man's. 

"Doctor  Jack,  I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  she.  "I  ought  to  have  had  better 
sense.  But  you  see,"  she  added,  with  a 
motion  of  her  head  toward  the  objection- 
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able  young  man,  ''I  was  thinking,  for  the 
moment,  in  terms  of  Harvey  Priest, 
there." 

Again  there  came  that  whine  of  pro- 
test from  the  objectionable  young  man, 
now  identified  as  Harvey  Priest.  Har- 
vey's whine  availed  him  nothing,  how- 
ever, even  though  it  was  backed  by  a 
little  cry  from  the  owl-girl.  With  a  wave 
of  her  hand  the  goddess  temporarily 
abolished  them  both  and  went  serenely 
on. 

^'  I  fear  we  can't  run  to  a  trained  nurse," 
said  she,  "but  I  think  we  can  manage  the 
rest.  Harvey,  how  much  does  Honey 
ask  for  that  gun  you're  going  to  buy?" 

'*I  never  said  that  I'd  buy  it — I  don't 
know  that  I  want  to,"  cried  Harvey.  ''I 
won't  buy  anything  till  I  know  what  it's 
worth.    I  wonH,  I  say  ! " 

The  goddess,  for  a  little,  stood  gazing 
at  him  with  infinitely  calm  reproof.  As 
Harvey  shifted  uneasily  under  her  gaze, 
I  observed  him  more  minutely  than 
previously  I  had  been  able  to  do.  The 
inspection  was  not  satisfactory. 

Harvey's  voice  was  thin  and  mean.  It 
was  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  his  big 
frame;  but  with  one  aspect  of  his  face — 
though  with  only  one  aspect — it  was  per- 
fectly in  keeping.  For  the  face,  though 
both  handsome  and  intellectual  in  its  way, 
was  also  mean;  mean  with  the  suspicious 
keenness  of  the  petty  trader,  yet  was  soft 
despite  its  keenness.  Harvey's  dress  was 
studiously  negligent,  his  hair  longish,  his 
tie  flowing.  These  things,  constituting 
almost  an  official  uniform  of  a  certain 
class  of  beings  that  infest  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, still  failed  to  classify  Harvey.  For 
though  that  class  is  ridiculous  enough, 
and  possessed  of  many  faults,  those  of  the 
petty  trader  are  not  usually  numbered 
among  those  faults. 

In  short,  Harvey  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  contradiction  in  terms.  Though  my 
observation  caused  me  to  dislike  him  more 
than  ever,  I  failed  utterly  to  explain  him. 
This  the  goddess  then  proceeded,  in  a 
measure,  to  do. 

"Harvey's  people,  you  see,  began  in  a 
very  small  way,"  said  she,  quite  as  though 
Harvey  was  elsewhere.  "But  they  rose 
in  the  world  until  now  they  manufacture 
an  enormous  quantity  of  frightfully  ugly 
furniture   in    Grand   Rapids,   Michigan. 


In  some  respects  Harvey  takes  after  his 
people.  But  he  prefers  writing  poetry 
to  stealing  designs  for  furniture.  And 
though  you  mightn't  think  it,  it's  good 
poetry,  too. 

"Harvey,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  the 
person  addressed,  "you  made  Honey 
prove  that  the  old  gun  would  shoot  by 
firing  it  out  of  the  back  window — though 
what  difference  it  makes  whether  an 
antique  like  that  will  shoot  or  not,  only 
people  from  Grand  Rapids  can  tell.  But 
you  know  it's  worth  more  than  Honey 
asks  for  it  because  Honey  says  it  is." 

"Honey  says  it's  old — Honey  says  it's 
worth  the  money,"  cried  Harvey,  "but 
how  do  I  know  that  Honey  knows  ?  Just 
see  it !  Does  it  look  like  fifty  dollars  ? 
Say!" 

Harvey's  voice  had  risen  to  a  wail  of 
protest.  He  pointed,  and  I  then  saw  that 
the  goddess  had  picked  up  the  old  piece 
that  I  had  loosened  from  my  patient's 
clutching  hand.  With  the  fierce  joy  that 
only  an  enthusiastic  collector  can  feel,  I 
took  it  from  her  and  bent  over  it  in  close 
and  loving  examination. 

"Who  ever  saw  a  thing  like  that, 
anyhow?"  demanded  Harvey,  pointing 
again. 

"Not  many  people,"  I  answered. 
"There  aren't  many  of  them  in  the  world, 
and  never  were.    It's  a  wheel-lock." 

Instantly  Harvey's  suspicions  came  to 
the  fore.  He  proceeded  to  conduct  a 
severe  direct  examination, 

"Is  it  worth  fifty  dollars?"  he  de- 
manded to  know. 

"Yes,"  said  I.     "Or  ten  times  that." 

"When  was  it  made?" 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, probably." 

"How  does  it  work?" 

"  It's  wound  up  with  a  key,  like  a  clock. 
When  the  trigger  is  pulled  the  clockwork 
makes  that  little,  toothed  wheel  buzz 
around  against  the  flint,  throwing  a 
shower  of  sparks  into  the  priming.  But 
you  know  perfectly  well  how  it  works," 
I  added  impatiently.  "You  probably 
didn't  see — that  ailan thus- tree  concealed 
me — but  I  was  coming  in  by  the  back 
way  when  that  thing  was  fired  and  scat- 
tered bits  of  flower-pot  all  over  the  place." 
And  ruefully,  tenderly,  but  quite  uncon- 
sciously,   I    caressed    the    swollen    and 
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blackened  place  where  formerly  my  eye 
had  been  visible. 

The  owl-girl  laughed  at  this — a  high, 
silvery  peal  of  mirth.  The  egregious 
Harvey  fairly  brayed  his  appreciation  of 
the  joke  at  my  expense,  and  the  goddess 
again  smiled  that  wonderful  smile  of  hers. 
I  didn't  blame  them.  That  involuntary 
caress  must  have  been  funny.  I  grinned 
myself,  when  I  came  to  think  of  it. 

Better,  the  joke  seemed  to  have  re- 
lieved a  certain  tension  that  was  develop- 
ing. Still  laughing,  with  his  suspicions 
apparently  at  rest,  Harvey  counted  out 
fifty  dollars  from  a  big  roll  of  bills  and 
placed  the  amount  in  the  goddess's  hand. 

'Xet's  go  to  dinner,"  said  he.  "Where 
shall  it  be?" 

''The  usual  place,"  answered  the  god- 
dess decidedly.  ''You  run  along  and 
take  that  gun  to  your  rooms  and  then  go 
to  the  restaurant.  Maisie  and  I  will  meet 
you  there." 

To  this  proposition  Maisie — which  evi- 
dently was  the  owl-girl's  name — assented 
with  enthusiasm.  Therefore  she  wriggled 
into  a  long  coat  which  covered  her 
bloomers  and  her  upper  gorgeousness. 
She  jammed  a  boyish  hat  down  over  her 
bobbed  hair.  Still  like  an  autumn  leaf — 
a  brown  one,  this  time — she  drifted  into 
the  bedroom,  and  before  I  could  stop  her, 
had  kissed  my  patient,  but  so  lightly 
that  he  did  not  stir.  Drifting  back  again, 
she  kissed  the  egregious  Harvey,  who  was 
departing. 

She  did  not  kiss  me,  and  of  course  I  did 
not  expect  her  to,  but  I  was  conscious  of 
an  absurd  disappointment  because  she 
hadn't.  I  was  also  conscious  of  a  distinct 
pang  of  resentment  as  she  kissed  Harvey. 
I  knew  that  in  the  circles  which  she  af- 
fected, where  ordinary  conventions  are 
banned  with  elaborate  care,  kisses  are 
nearly  as  free  as  sunshine,  and  in  Maisie's 
case  as  innocent.  But  one  wanted  her 
kisses  to  remain  innocent,  and  felt  in- 
stinctively that  those  rather  thick,  red 
lips  of  Harvey's  were  not  nice  lips  for  a 
girl  like  her  to  kiss. 

With  a  nod  and  a  smile  at  me,  Maisie 
went  out  to  dance  little  jigs  on  the  stoop 
while  waiting  for  the  goddess.  The  god- 
dess was  standing  at  a  window,  looking 
out  in  the  direction  taken  by  Harvey, 
with  a  look  on  her  gravely  beautiful  face 


that  made  me  wonder.  Apparently  she 
was  lost  in  a  brown  study,  but  after  a 
little,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  recovered  her 
consciousness  of  outside  affairs,  and 
turned  to  face  me. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Doctor  Jack,  that 
my  name  is  Hilda  Alstrom,"  said  shQ. 
"You  had  better  call  me  Hilda.  You'll 
fall  into  the  habit  anyway,  so  you  may  as 
well  begin  soon  as  late.  Now  tell  me 
something.  You  don't  want  to  appear  in 
public — do  you  ? — with  that  eye  of  yours. 
No?  I  thought  not.  Another  question. 
Isn't  there  some  doctor  who  has  charge  of 
your  practice  until  you  take  it  over?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "A  Doctor  Clark. 
I  don't  know  him." 

"I  do,"  said  she.  ''  I'll  see  him  when  I 
go  out,  and  tell  him  that  you'll  be  stuck 
here  in  the  house  for  some  days.  Then 
you  can  put  in  some  of  your  spare  time  in 
taking  care  of  poor  old  Honey.  I'll  help 
with  the  nursing,  of  course,  and  so  will 
Maisie.  But  mostly  me.  We  all  of  us 
love  Honey,  but  I  love  him  better  than 
any  of  the  others,  I  think.  You  see,  we're 
so  alike — in  spots." 

I  looked  to  see  if  she  was  joking,  but 
she  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  her  face 
was  sad,  with  a  sadness  that  somehow 
seemed  bigger  than  that  of  other  people, 
like  everything  else  about  her.  But  that 
this  superb  creature  could  in  any  way  re- 
semble the  pitiful  wreck  in  the  next  room 
seemed  far  too  absurd  a  statement  to  be 
made  seriously. 

Evidently  she  perceived  my  doubts. 
She  smiled  again. 

"What  I  told  you  is  true,"  said  she. 
"I  think,  a  little  later,  you'll  see  that  it 
is.  Now  you'd  better  write  me  a  list  of 
the  things  needed  for  Honey.  I'll  fetch 
them  when  I  come  back.  I'll  fetch  your 
dinner,  too." 

"Bring  back  your  own  also,  and  eat  it 
here  with  me,"  I  begged. 

"All  right,"  she  agreed.  "Now  get 
busy  with  the  list." 

While  I  wrote  the  list,  she  was  putting 
on  her  long  coat  and  buttoning  it.  I 
handed  her  the  paper,  together  with  a  bill 
large  enough  to  cover  the  costs.  She 
stuffed  both  into  her  pocket  in  as  matter 
of  fact  a  manner  as  any  man  friend  could 
have  done.  I  think  I  began  to  estimate 
Hilda  at  her  true  worth  right  then. 
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"Now  you  go  and  bathe  that  eye  of 
yours,  get  into  your  pajamas  and  a  bath- 
robe, and  make  yourself  comfy,"  she  com- 
manded, as  she  was  about  to  go.  "Oh, 
yes;  I  forgot.  Give  Honey  this  when  he 
comes  to  himself.  It'll  do  him  more  good 
than  any  amount  of  medicine." 

She  pressed  the  fifty  dollars  into  my 
hands,  and  was  gone. 

I  went  back  to  my  own  domain,  to 
bathe  my  eye  and  change  my  clothing, 
as  Hilda  had  suggested.  I  got  the  hang 
of  the  peculiar  layout  of  the  place  now; 
it  was  really  very  simple.  The  house 
originally  had  been  a  very  large  one, 
standing  by  itself.  Years  before  its  lower 
part  had  been  divided  from  front  to  rear 
by  a  partition.  On  one  side  of  this  parti- 
tion was  Honey's  house;  on  the  other  my 
office  and  quarters.  The  communicating 
door  had  probably  been  cut  through  for 
the  convenience  of  some  former  tenant 
who  had  rented  both  places.  Above,  the 
old  house  was  divided  into  studio  apart- 
ments, as  I  afterward  learned,  in  one  of 
which  Hilda  made  little  statuettes  and 
Maisie  pretended  to  paint. 

Returning  to  Honey's  house,  I  prepared 
some  capsules  of  beef  extract  that  he  had, 
and  which  Hilda  had  pointed  out  to  me. 
When  I  carried  the  steaming  cup  to 
Honey's  bedside,  I  found  that  his  eyes 
were  open  and  fixed  upon  me. 

"I  haven't  been  really  asleep,  or  un- 
conscious, or  whatever  it  is,  for  ever  so 
long,"  said  he,  as  I  approached.  "I  was 
rather  hazy  for  a  little — I  always  am, 
after  these  turns,  though  I  never  before 
had  one  as  bad  as  this.  The  haziness 
soon  passed  away.  I  just  lay  here  lis- 
tening and  thinking.  I  didn't  want  to 
talk — not  then." 

"You'd  better  not  want  to  talk  now," 
said  I,  lifting  his  head  and  holding  the 
cup  to  his  lips.  "Drink  this,  and  then  go 
to  sleep." 

He  took  the  extract  obediently;  but 
there  his  obedience  ceased. 

"I've  got  something  to  say,"  he  per- 
sisted doggedly.  "And  to  say  it  will 
harm  me  much  less  than  I'd  be  harmed 
by  holding  it  in.  You  know  that — or 
ought  to." 

All  doctors  know  that  sometimes  the  ex- 
ertion of  talking  is  less  than  that  of  keep- 
ing silent.     But  this  is  something  that 


depends  upon  circumstances.  I  refused 
to  commit  myself.    Honey  went  on. 

"You  heard  those  girls  call  me 
'Honey,'  "  he  said.  "It's  my  real  name 
— Alfred  Honey — but  one  sinks  the  'Al- 
fred.' I  rejoice  in  my  family  name.  I 
rejoice  in  it  because,  when  applied  to  me, 
it's  infinitely  more  ridiculous  than  any 
nickname  could  possibly  be.  Therefore 
it  forestalls  possible  nicknames,  which 
would  make  me  writhe,  while  I  had  to 
make  a  bluff  of  laughing  at  them. 
'  Honey  !' — a  term  of  careless  endearment, 
born  of  perfect  understanding  between  a 
man  and  woman  who  love  each  other — 
and  me;  a  grotesque  little  bogie  with  a 
rotten  heart.  Can  you  imagine  any  wo- 
man loving  me?" 

"I  can't  imagine  anything  more  utterly 
morbid  than  the  rot  you're  talking,"  I 
replied.  "Moreover,  Hilda  told  me  only 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  she " 

"I  know  what  Hilda  said;  I  heard  her 
— and  God  bless  her  for  saying  it!"  he 
interrupted.  "But  the  love  she  spoke  of 
isn't  the  love  I  mean — and  you  know  it 
isn't.  The  love  I  mean — the  love  that 
one  woman  has  for  one  man — is  denied 
me  as  completely  as  though  I  were  al- 
ready as  dead  as  I  ought  to  have  been 
long  ago — as  dead  as  I  soon  will  be." 

"You  soon  will  be  if  you  allow  yourself 
to  get  worked  up,  as  you're  doing,"  I 
scolded.  But  he  went  on,  unheeding,  and 
I  didn't  quite  dare  leave  him  by  himself. 
He  might  have  tried  to  follow  me.  He 
was  quite  capable  of  trying,  and  I  knew 
it. 

"  You  know  what  I  am  outside.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  that  inside  I'm  just  a  man. 
A  man — like  you,  it  seems — with  a  col- 
lector's passion  for  arms — for  weapons, 
and  especially  missile-throwing  weapons. 
I  love  their  history,  their  mechanism — 
their  use,  except  when  they're  used  to  kill 
something.  I  can't  bear  to  kill.  More- 
over, I  have  a  morbid  terror — inborn — 
prenatal,  I  suppose — of  the  sound  of  fire- 
arms. I  dread  the  report  of  a  gun  in- 
finitely more  than  I  dread  its  bullet. 
Harvey  Priest  knows  that — he's  a  sort  of 
cousin  of  mine.  That's  why  he  made  me 
fire  that  wheel-lock.  He  wants  me  to  die. 
On  account  of  Maisie." 

"Of  Maisie?"  I  repeated  stupidly. 

"Yes — Maisie.     Priest  made  me  fire 
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that  gun  hoping  that  the  shock  of  the 
report  might  kill  me,  and  I  didn't  dare 
refuse  for  fear  that  Maisie  might  despise 
me,  and  my  influence  over  her  would  be 
gone.  I  don't  mind  dying;  but  for  her 
it's  the  worst  thing  I  could  do.  My  dying 
won't  save  her.    And  she  must  be  saved." 

"You  mean  from  Harvey  Priest?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes.  Listen,  doctor.  With  a  dozen 
men  that  I  know  of — real  men — I  don't 
include  myself  among  them — ready  to 
fall  at  her  feet  and  worship  her,  Maisie 
chooses  to  fall  prostrate  at  the  shrine  of — 
Harvey  Priest !  Harvey  Priest,  who 
really  cares  for  nothing  but  his  own  big 
carcass  and  its  appetites  and  vanities; 
who's  poisoning  that  pure  mind  of  hers 
exactly  as  the  drippings  from  a  sewer 
will  poison  a  spring.  Maisie  doesn't 
know.  She  wonH  know!  So  there's  no 
one  but  me " 

"Can't  Hilda  influence  her?"  I  asked, 
crossing  the  room  in  order  to  put  down 
the  cup  that  had  held  that  beef  extract. 

"Hilda  does  what  she  can.  She  can't 
do  much  more.  At  best  Hilda's  only  a 
woman,  and  Maisie's  beginning  to  balk. 
I  tell  you,  there's  no  one  but  me.  Me — 
whom  Maisie  trusts  because  I'm  such  a 
damned  horror  to  look  at  that  she  can't 
conceive  my  love  for  her  being  other  than 
pure.  So  I  canH  die !  Don't  you  see  ? 
I  mustn't  die !  And  you  must  keep  me 
alive.    So  promise  !    Promise " 

At  this  point  he  actually  raised  himself 
on  one  elbow,  and  shouted  so  that  his 
voice  rang  through  the  house.  I  made 
one  jump  across  the  room  to  his  bedside. 
But  he  had  fallen  back,  white  and  gasp- 
ing, before  I  could  get  to  him. 

Well,  it  wasn't  as  bad  as  it  might  have 
been,  of  course — because  Honey  still  lived. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  showed  more  re- 
cuperative power  than  I  had  given  him 
credit  for.  But  the  time  that  followed 
was  a  desperately  anxious  one,  for  all 
that.  In  the  end  I  was  obliged  to  give 
him  a  mild  narcotic,  which  I  was  reluctant 
to  do.  He  fell  into  as  near  an  approach 
to  a  natural  sleep  as  a  narcotic  can  create. 

Going  into  the  front  room,  I  filled  a 
pipe  with  some  tobacco  I  found  there, 
and  smoked,  while  examining  the  old  arms 
with  which  the  walls  were  covered.  Beau- 
tiful specimens  they  were,  one  and  all. 


that  filled  my  heart  with  joy  to  behold. 
Some  of  them  were  without  duplicates 
that  I  know  of;  and  I  know  most  of  the 
world's  great  collections. 

Then  a  key  rattled  in  the  lock  of  the 
front  door,  and  Hilda  appeared,  together 
with  two  small  boys,  who  put  down  a 
huge  basket  they  had  been  carrying  be- 
tween them,  and  promptly  disappeared. 
Hilda  threw  off  her  long  coat  and  dragged 
a  big  table  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"How's  Honey?"  she  asked,  as  she 
began  deftly  to  set  the  table. 

"  He  talked  himself  into  a  semidelirium. 
I  couldn't  stop  him,"  I  replied.  "He  is 
quiet  now,  and  will  pull  through  this  at- 
tack.   But  not  the  next  one,  I  fear." 

"Did  he  talk  about  Maisie?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,"  I  said;  and  she  nodded  under- 
standingly. 

We  sat  down,  and  she  served  the  soup. 
She  smiled  as  she  handed  me  my  plate. 

"This  is  frightfully  improper — our 
dining  alone  like  this,"  she  remarked. 

I  only  laughed.  To  think  of  impro- 
priety where  Hilda  was  concerned  seemed 
somehow  so  absurd.  She  nodded  again, 
as  though  she  had  spoken  with  a  purpose, 
and  fell  silent.  So  did  I,  for  the  dinner 
was  good,  and  I  very  hungry. 

"I  was  later  than  I  intended  to  be," 
said  she,  after  a  long  pause.  "I  found 
that  the  big  table  in  the  restaurant,  where 
we  usually  sit,  was  unoccupied.  So  I 
waited  until  some  of  Harvey's  friends 
came  in.  I  don't  like  them,  but  there's 
safety  in  numbers.  If  I  left  Harvey  and 
Maisie  alone,  he'd  recite  poetry  to  her.  I 
don't  approve  Swinburne's  poetry  for 
Maisie's  use." 

"Does  she  like  it?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  Neither  does  she. 
Maisie's  mind  is  like  a  brook;  just  as 
pure,  just  as  bright,  and  just  as  shallow. 
It  isn't  easy  to  pollute  it.  It  can  be  done, 
of  course — but  it  shan't  be." 

Honey  had  likened  Maisie's  mind  to  a 
spring.  Naturally  the  similarity  of  the 
images  struck  me. 

"Have  you  been  talking  with  Honey 
about  Maisie?"  I  asked. 

"Not  in  this  way,"  answered  Hilda. 
"There's  no  occasion;  we  both  know  her 
so  well." 

Again   Hilda   fell   silent,   while   I   ate 
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steadily  on.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
noticed  that  she  had  apparently  lost  all 
consciousness  of  the  food  before  her,  and 
was  sitting  with  her  big,  blue  eyes  gazing 
into  space. 

''Maisie  isnH  beautiful,"  she  said 
thoughtfully,  and  half  to  herself.  "  Strict- 
ly speaking  she's  hardly  even  pretty.  She 
has  no  more  mind  than  a  kitten.  Yet  men 
fall  in  love  with  her — go  wild  about  her ! 
Real  men — men  with  brains,  some  of 
whom  don't  even  particularly  like  her; 
for  liking  has  nothing  to  do  with  loving. 
And  Maisie  collapses  utterly  at  the  feet 
of  Harvey  Priest,  who  loves  nothing  in 
the  world  except  himself,  who'd  be  tired 
to  death  of  her  in  a  week,  but  is  willing 
to  amuse  himself  for  that  week.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  things  are  horribly  mis- 
managed in  this  world.  I  wonder  what 
laws  govern  them,  anyway." 

She  had  asked  one  of  the  questions  that 
has  defied  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  to  an- 
swer. There  was  nothing  that  I  could 
say.  Then,  so  suddenly  that  it  startled 
me,  Hilda  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"I  must  rejoin  that  party  of  Harvey's 
beastly  little  friends  before  it  breaks  up, 
so  as  to  bring  Maisie  home,"  said  she. 
''I'll  be  back  afterward." 

So  she  went.  Honey  slept.  I  pottered 
about,  smoking,  re-examining  Honey's 
collection,  of  which  I  would  never  tire, 
and  in  between  times  dozing  in  my  chair. 
In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  Hilda 
returned. 

"I'll  relieve  you  now,"  said  she,  peel- 
ing off  her  coat.  "Tell  me  what  to  do; 
then  go  and  get  some  rest." 

When  I  had  finished  the  few  directions 
I  had  to  give,  Hilda  made  no  comment, 
but  stood  looking  down  at  Honey  as  he 
slept;  and  though  he  was  much  older 
than  she,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
something  maternal  in  her  gaze. 

"Poor  old  Honey!"  said  she  softly, 
after  a  httle.  "Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  of  the  heart-breaking  tragedy  of 
that  pitiful  body,  with  inside  it  all  the 
loves  and  longings  that  all  the  things  that 
a  man — and  a  woman  too — wants  and 
ought  to  have?  But  I  know  you  must 
feel  it,  though  not  as  I  do.  Very  few  can 
feel  it  as  I  do.  That's  why  few  people 
can  love  him  as  much  as  I." 

To  me  it  seemed  clear  that  now  she 


implied  what  she  had  plainly  stated  the 
previous  afternoon;  namely,  that  there 
was  some  mysteriously  unfortunate  re- 
semblance between  Honey  and  her.  It 
looked  like  affectation,  the  first  trace  of 
it  she  had  shown. 

"Hilda,  why  will  you  persist  in  talking 
such  rot?"  I  demanded  peevishly. 

"Rot!"  she  repeated;  then  turned  to 
face  me.    "  Look  at  me,"  she  ordered. 

"I'm  looking,"  I  answered.  "It's  the 
easiest  thing  I  know  how  to  do." 

"Never  mind  that  sort  of  stuff!"  she 
cried.  "I  know  what  I  am  and  what  I 
look  like.  I  know  exactly  what  my  limi- 
tations are.  And  those  limitations  bar 
everything — just  everything  in  the  world 
— that  a  woman  wants." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?"  I 
asked,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

With  startling  quickness,  and  an  as- 
toundingly  small  show  of  exertion,  she 
reached  forward,  caught  me  by  my  bent 
elbows,  lifted  me  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
ground,  and  set  me  down  again.  And  I 
am  by  no  means  a  small  man. 

"There!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  can  put 
the  shot,  throw  the  hammer  and  box.  I 
can  whip  most  men  in  a  fair  fight,  and  on 
occasion  I've  done  it.  What  brains  I 
have  are  mostly  man's  brains.  Men 
don't  think  of  me  as  a  woman  but — un- 
consciously— as  another  man,  just  differ- 
ent enough  from  themselves  to  be  in- 
teresting. You  do  yourself.  You  laughed 
when  I  joked  about  the  impropriety  of 
our  dining  here  alone.  That's  why  I 
made  the  joke — to  hurt  myself  a  little 
more,  just  as  you'll  always  be  pushing 
your  tongue  against  a  tender  tooth.  You 
know  what  I  mean." 

She  turned  away,  and  I  was  almost 
sure  that  there  was  a  catch  in  her  voice; 
something  like  a  birth-strangled  sob. 
With  her  back  to  me,  as  she  pretended  to 
arrange  something  on  the  mantelpiece, 
she  went  on. 

"I  don't  usually  talk  like  this,  espe- 
cially on  so  short  an  acquaintance,"  said 
she  apologetically.  "But  now — well,  the 
circumstances  are  different — and  you're 
a  doctor — and  all  that.  But  don't  try  to 
answer  what  I  said.  Please !  Just  go  to 
bed!" 

I  started  to  go;  it  was  the  only  thing 
that  in  decency  I  could  do.    As  I  opened 
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the  door  that  separated  Honey's  house 
from  mine,  she  spoke  again. 

"And  don't  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  it's  any  unresponsive  man  that  I'm 
pining  for,"  she  called.  ''It  isn't.  I  only 
wish  it  were.    Good  night." 

I  didn't  attach  much  importance  to 
these  last  words,  just  then;  I  thought 
merely  that  Hilda  was  repenting  of  her 
frankness,  and  was  therefore  hedging. 
Nevertheless,  I  went  to  bed  thoughtful 
and  rather  troubled.  Of  course  Hilda  had 
been  absurdly  morbid.  Yet — was  all 
that  she  said  so  absurd? 

I  am  an  average  sort  of  man,  I  think, 
and  therefore  took  myself  as  an  example. 
I  liked  Hilda  enormously.  More  than 
that,  even  in  the  few  hours  since  first  we 
met,  I  had  formed  a  warm  affection.  But 
as  to  falling  in  love  with  her — well,  I 
simply  couldn't  imagine  myself  in  that 
position.  It  would  be  like  falling  in  love 
with  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  or  anything  else  that  was  unat- 
tainably  big  and  beautiful,  and  though 
nominally  feminine,  still  practically  sex- 
less. 

But  I  understood  what  Hilda  had 
meant  when  she  spoke  of  the  resemblance 
between  herself  and  Honey.  It  was  plain 
enough,  now. 

I  went  to  sleep.  At  noon  Hilda  woke 
me  and  gave  me  breakfast.  Then  began 
the  first  of  those  pleasant,  restful  days 
that  I  shall  always  fondly  remember. 

Honey  rapidly  progressed  toward  the 
farthest  point  he  ever  could  reach  on  the 
road  to  health.  He  recovered  much  more 
rapidly  than  I  did ;  for  recuperation  from 
the  partial  failure  of  a  weak  heart  is  not 
nearly  so  tedious  an  affair  as  the  recovery 
of  the  normal  appearance  of  an  eye  that 
had  been  blacked  as  thoroughly  as  mine. 

The  two  girls  and  Harvey  Priest,  and 
many  others  as  well,  ran  in  and  out  more 
than  at  first  I  really  ought  to  have  al- 
lowed; but  for  much  of  the  time  Honey 
and  I  naturally  were  alone;  and  our 
friendship  grew  with  a  rapidity  possible 
only  to  a  friendship  between  those  cir- 
cumstanced as  were  we.  Every  hour  that 
passed  served  to  increase  my  affection  for 
a  clean  man,  a  great  soul,  housed  in  a 
body  that  was  simply  a  living  curse,  and 
which  soon  must  fail  even  as  such. 

In  our  love  of  ancient  weapons,  we  met 


on  the  congenial  ground  of  a  common 
hobby.  Honey  was  supposed  to  deal  in 
them,  but  this  was  mostly  pretense.  He 
never  would  sell  a  really  good  specimen 
unless  his  collection  boasted  a  better  one. 
He  had  a  little  income  of  his  own,  and 
one  instalment  of  it  fell  due  during  the 
time  of  our  close  association.  He  spent  it 
all,  and  part  of  Harvey  Priest's  fifty  dollars 
besides,  in  the  purchase  of  his  last  toy. 

It  was  an  arblast — one  of  the  military 
sort,  intended  for  use  against  plate  armor. 
Its  bow,  of  solid  steel,  was  wider  and  as 
thick  as  a  small  wagon-spring,  though 
shorter.  No  unaided  man  was  supposed 
to  bend  that  bow.  To  accomplish  this 
the  crossbowmen  of  old  used  a  small 
windlass  that  fitted,  when  required  for 
use,  over  the  butt  of  the  weapon,  and  was 
operated  by  two  cranks,  one  for  each 
hand.  It  was  a  wonderful  specimen.  I 
was  as  enthusiastic  concerning  it  as  was 
Honey  himself,  and  we  must,  I  think, 
have  behaved  rather  like  two  children. 

Bowstring  and  windlass  lines  of  course 
were  missing;  had  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries  since  last  they 
were  used.  So  Honey  and  I  proceeded  to 
replace  them.  Sash-cord  served  very  well 
for  the  windlass.  The  bowstring  we 
made  from  many  strands  of  picture-wire. 
To  manufacture  bolts  for  the  old  weapon 
was  a  more  difficult  problem,  but  at  last 
we  solved  it  by  cutting  the  spring-roller 
of  an  old  window-shade  into  sections  and 
running  melted  lead  into  the  resultant 
wooden  cylinders.  We  only  made  two; 
the  rest  were  failures. 

Then  we  tried  it  out.  Placing  a  pillow 
at  one  end  of  the  passage,  I  stood  at  the 
other.  I  bent  the  bow,  unshipped  the 
windlass,  and  laid  the  bolt  in  its  groove. 
Then,  raising  the  ponderous  weapon  to 
my  hip,  I  pressed  the  "goat's  foot" — in 
other  words,  the  trigger. 

The  bow  twanged  like  a  harp-string. 
Its  vibrations,  as  its  cord  tightened,  were 
almost  like  an  electric  shock.  The  other 
end  of  the  passage  looked  as  though  a  local 
snow-storm  was  raging  there.  This  was 
on  account  of  the  feathers  that  flew  as  that 
shade-roller  bolt  ripped  the  pillow  from 
end  to  end  as  it  passed  through  to  make 
a  deep  dent  in  the  plaster  beyond  and  to 
shatter  itself  to  splinters  by  the  impact. 

Honey,  who  was  reclining  in  a  long 
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chair,  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  squeal  of 
joy.  This  recalled  me  to  myself,  and  I 
got  him  back  into  his  own  chair,  by  the 
front  window,  for  there  was  a  paleness 
around  his  lips  and  the  base  of  his  nose 
that  warned  me  against  allowing  him 
more  exertion,  mental  or  other. 

Then  Maisie  came  dancing  in,  wild 
with  excitement.  Hilda  and  Harvey 
Priest  followed  her.  About  them  also 
there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  air  of  ex- 
citement, though  more  or  less  success- 
fully suppressed.  On  the  surface  Hilda 
was  simply  grim  and  determined,  Harvey 
sullen  and  mulish.  I  felt  that  something 
either  had  happened  or  was  imminent 
between  the  three,  though  as  to  what  it 
might  be  I  could  form  no  guess. 

Honey  saw  nothing  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary; of  that  I  was  sure.  He  was  full 
of  his  new  toy  and  its  late  notable  per- 
formance. At  his  behest  I  brought  it 
forth  and  exhibited  it  to  the  newcomers. 

The  three  guests  showed  a  mild  in- 
terest in  our  acquisition;  in  view  of 
Honey's  enthusiasm  they  hardly  could 
have  done  less.  Harvey  Priest  reached 
over  and  plucked  the  taut  bowstring,  so 
that  it  gave  forth  a  deep,  resonant  note. 
He  put  his  foot  on  the  string  and  pressed, 
then  shook  his  head  and  smiled  at  the  re- 
sistance it  offered.  Maisie  giggled  at  this, 
though  there  was  nothing  in  the  world, 
that  I  could  see,  to  giggle  about. 

Then  Hilda  stepped  forward.  Picking 
up  the  arblast,  she  slipped  her  foot  into 
the  stirrup  at  its  muzzle-end  and,  stoop- 
ing, grasped  the  bowstring  with  both 
hands.  She  tried  to  straighten — failed — 
tried  again.    The  bow  bent,  ever  so  little. 

''  Don't ! "  I  cried.  "  You'll  hurt  your- 
self!" 

She  paid  no  heed.  Her  face  flushed 
and  certain  cords,  hitherto  invisible, 
marred  the  smoothness  of  her  neck.  But 
her  back  straightened  steadily,  and  slow- 
ly the  bow  curved  more  and  more.  I 
held  my  breath.  The  string,  between 
her  hands,  crept  upward  along  the  groove. 
It  reached  the  catch — hesitated,  slipped 
into  place  with  a  click.  The  thing  was 
done.  The  bow  had  been  bent  by  pure, 
unaided  human  strength.  It  was  a  feat 
that  I  honestly  believe  could  not  have 
been  duplicated  by  more  than  two  or 
three  men  I  have  ever  known. 


We  ought  naturally  to  have  laughed 
and  applauded,  but  we  didn't.  Instead, 
there  followed  a  short  but  awkward 
silence.  For  Hilda  had  glanced  at  Har- 
vey, and  by  that  glance  all  who  saw  it 
knew  instantly  that  Hilda's  performance 
was  not  merely  a  wonderful  feat  of 
strength.  It  also  was  a  threat — a  warn- 
ing to  beware  of  that  strength,  lest  it  be 
otherwise  employed. 

In  the  same  half-hysterical  manner 
that  she  had  been  giggling  before,  Maisie 
now  began  to  whimper.  I  glanced  at 
Honey,  and  the  whiteness  of  his  lips  and 
around  the  base  of  his  nose  alarmed  me; 
his  former  excitement  and  the  present 
tenseness  of  the  social  atmosphere  were 
both  taking  toll  of  him.  This  wouldn't 
do  at  all.  I  told  the  guests  to  clear  out; 
that  it  was  time  for  Honey's  regular  after- 
noon rest,  and  that  he  must  begin  to  take 
that  rest  at  once. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Hilda.  "Maisie, 
go  up  to  our  rooms  and  wait  for  me  there. 
Harvey,  go  home.  And  walk  slowly,  so  I 
can  overtake  you;  I  want  to  have  a  few 
words  with  you.  Honey,  dear,  come  with 
Hilda!" 

She  spoke  as  a  nurse  might  speak  to  a 
tired  child.  And,  like  a  nurse,  she  lifted 
him  in  her  arms,  and  carrying  him  into 
his  own  room,  laid  him  on  the  bed,  then 
departed,  full  of  her  intention  of  over- 
taking Harvey. 

Honey  lay  on  the  bed,  his  eyes  closed. 
Then,  a  few  minutes  later,  when  I  started 
to  give  him  some  medicine,  he  looked 
suddenly  up  at  me. 

"Where's  Maisie?"  he  asked. 

As  though  he  had  called  her,  Maisie  at 
that  moment  came  drifting  in.  She  was 
dressed  in  conventional  street-clothes, 
and  this  struck  me,  for  it  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  seen  her  in  any  costume 
save  the  one  she  had  worn  when  first  we 
met.  Slipping  her  arms  around  Honey's 
neck,  she  hugged  his  head  close  to  her 
breast. 

"Good-by,  dear,"  she  said.  "I 
oughtn't  to  have  taken  the  time — I'm 
late  as  it  is — and  I've  had  to  duck  Hilda 
in  order  to  come.  But  I  couldn't  go  away 
without  some  word  of  farewell." 

"Go!"  growled  Honey.  "Go  where, 
pray?" 

She  made  no  reply;    only  kissed  him 
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and  drifted  out  as  she  had  drifted  in,  be- 
fore I  could  tell  her  to  go  away,  as  I  fully 
intended  to  do.  From  first  to  last,  she 
had  not  so  much  as  recognized  the  fact  of 
my  existence.  For  a  moment  I  felt  ab- 
surdly piqued;  then  Honey's  excitement, 
now  returned  in  full  measure — and  more 
— turned  my  mind  to  affairs  of  more  im- 
mediate importance.  Again  I  started  to 
administer  the  deferred  dose  of  medicine. 
He  pushed  it  aside  so  roughly  that  most 
of  it  was  spilled. 

"Hamilton,  the  child  is  going  away 
with  that  unspeakable  Harvey  Priest," 
he  cried,  his  face  livid.  *'I  know  it  just 
as  certainly  as  though  I  saw  him  waiting 
for  her!" 

"PifSe!"  said  I,  trying  to  speak  con- 
vincingly. "Probably  her  mother  has 
suddenly  appeared  from  Dayton,  Ohio — 
isn't  that  where  she  comes  from? — and 
is  going  to  take  Maisie  back  home  for  a 
visit." 

"Her  mother  is  not  here!  She  ought 
to  be — I  wrote  and  told  her  so.  But  she 
isn't.  Not  yet.  She  hasn't  had  time  to 
come.  No ! — what  I  say  is  correct. 
Maisie  is  going  with  Harvey  Priest — 
whose  touch  is  defilement — to  her  ever- 
lasting sorrow.    I  know  I  ^' 

"And  I  know  that  you've  spilled  your 
medicine,  so  I'll  have  to  go  and  hunt  up 
those  tabloids  to  make  some  more,"  said 
I,  and  turned  to  go. 

As  I  went  into  my  own  office  I  felt  once 
more,  as  on  many  previous  occasions,  how 
powerless,  outside  the  purely  technical 
realms  of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  phy- 
sician is.  In  the  present  instance  I  had 
used  my  very  best  manner  of  peevish 
semi-indifference,  intended  to  allay  Hon- 
ey's excitement  by  conveying  to  him  the 
impression  that  spilling  that  medicine 
was  a  far  more  important  matter  than 
Maisie's  farewell.  The  manner  wouldn't 
work,  and  I  knew  it  wouldn't.  But  it 
was  all  I  had  to  offer. 

I  left  Honey's  house  quickly,  because 
inwardly  I  was  almost  as  excited  as  he. 
For  in  my  mind  there  was  born  and  there 
grew  the  conviction  that  Honey  was  right 
— that  in  very  truth  Maisie  was  going 
away  with  Harvey  Priest.  Going  to  be 
married  by  some  alderman  or  justice  of 
the  peace — perhaps.  But  in  any  event 
going  to  utter  misery  and  neglect  when 


the  glamour  of  a  week  should  have  worn 
away. 

And  what  could  I  do  to  prevent  this? 
My  duty  lay  with  my  patient.  Yet  one 
scheme  of  rescue,  each  more  impracti- 
cable than  the  last,  raced  through  my 
head  as  I  absently  hunted  through  a 
drawer  for  that  box  of  tabloids  that  was 
in  plain  sight  all  the  time. 

Then  it  came — from  the  other  side  of 
that  partition  dividing  Honey's  house 
from  mine — a  single  harp-like  note,  so 
faint  in  the  short  distance  that  I  could 
not  be  sure  that  I  really  heard  it. 

Instantly  there  followed  the  agonized 
scream  of  a  woman.  This  came  from  the 
street,  and  I  sprinted  for  the  front  door. 
The  woman  screamed  again  as  I  flung  the 
door  open.  It  was  Maisie.  Somehow  I 
had  known  from  the  first  that  it  must  be 
she. 

With  a  travelling-bag  clutched  in  one 
hand,  and  her  face  so  white  and  drawn 
that  I  hardly  knew  it,  she  gazed  at  the 
form  of  Harvey  Priest  as  it  sprawled  at 
her  feet,  a  broad  trickle  of  crimson  creeping 
away  from  his  head  over  the  fiag-stones. 

In  three  jumps  I  was  by  his  side — and 
so,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  fair  half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenwich  Village,  all 
of  them  chattering  like  sparrows.  As  I 
started  to  kneel  by  the  fallen  man,  some- 
thing rolled  under  my  foot,  nearly  throw- 
ing me  down. 

A  long-haired  young  artist — one  whom 
I  knew  slightly  as  a  visitor  to  Honey's 
house — picked  up  the  object  and  weighed 
it  in  his  hand.  It  was  the  section  of 
shade-roller,  run  full  of  melted  lead,  that 
we  had  made  for  a  crossbow  bolt.  I 
knew  all  along  that  it  would  be  found 
there.  The  twang  of  that  bowstring  had 
told  me  so.  But  the  wooden,  lead-filled 
cylinder  sent  all  others,  the  police  in- 
cluded, far  away  on  a  false  scent — and  no 
wonder.  Who  could  have  guessed  the 
truth? 

"The  man  has  been  sandbagged!" 
shouted  that  excited  young  artist.  "You 
could  kill  an  ox  with  that  thing.  Is  he 
dead,  doctor?" 

"No,"  I  answered,  trying  to  keep  any 
note  of  regret  out  of  my  voice.  "  He  was 
struck  a  glancing  blow,  and  his  hat  par- 
tially shielded  him.  He  isn't  dead,  nor 
likely  to  die." 
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What  I  now  wanted  to  do  was  to  get 
back  to  Honey.  It  seemed  an  intermi- 
nable time  before  a  policeman  arrived  on 
the  scene.  He  rang  for  an  ambulance, 
which  also  arrived  in  the  course  of  time, 
bringing  with  it  a  cocky  young  medical 
student  in  a  white  jacket  who  took  Har- 
vey to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  Some  of 
Maisie's  girl  friends  took  her  away,  laugh- 
ing and  crying  at  once,  to  their  own 
quarters,  wherever  they  might  be. 

Thus  liberated,  I  ran  back  to  Honey's 
house.  There  I  found  what  I  dreaded 
and  half  expected  to  find.  Honey  lay  by 
the  front  window,  the  heavy  arblast 
across  his  chest.  His  heart  at  last  had 
made  good  its  long-continued  threat.  He 
was  dead. 

Hours  afterward,  Hilda  came  in,  as 
calm  and  efficient  as  ever — a  tower  of 
strength,  physically  and  in  every  other 
way.    But  she  stayed  only  a  little  while. 

*'I  had  intended  to  send  Harvey  to  the 
railway-station  to  meet  Maisie's  mother," 
said  she,  "but  when  he  evaded  me,  I  had 
to  go  myself.  Maisie's  with  her  mother 
now.  They're  going  back  to  that  Ohio 
town — and  a  good  thing,  too." 

The  days  that  followed  are  a  confused 
horror  to  me  of  bizarre  but  kindly  meant 
attentions  on  the  part  of  practically 
the  whole  Village.  Many  times  did  I 
wish  for  Hilda,  but  no  one  knew  where 
she  was.  But  at  last  the  funeral  was  over, 
and  with  a  sense  of  desolation  that 
amounted  to  a  physical  pain,  I  was  seated 
in  Honey's  house,  when  the  door  opened 
and  Hilda  came  quietly  in.  She  was 
dressed,  I  remember,  in  severe  black. 
The  straight  lines  made  her  look  taller 
than  ever,  but  I  never  saw  her  more  beau- 
tiful. 

"I've  been  with  Harvey,"  said  she, 
forestalling  my  question.  "I  took  him 
away  from  the  hospital  to  a  little  cottage 
I  rented.  He's  almost  well,  though  weak. 
I  had  to  tell  them  at  the  hospital  that  I 
was  his  wife  before  they'd  let  me  take 
him.    I  am  his  wife  now." 


"You're  what?''  I  demanded,  incred- 
ulous of  having  heard  aright. 

"His  wife,"  she  repeated. 

"His  wife — the  wife  of  Harvey  Priest, 
after  what — "  I  began. 

"Yes,"  she  interrupted.  "His  wife, 
notwithstanding  what  he  is  and  what  I 
know  him  to  be.  For  I've  no  illusions 
concerning  Harvey.  He's  not  a  very 
likable  person,  I  fear.  But  love  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  liking.  I  told  you  that 
before,  and  I  spoke  from  positive  knowl- 
edge, God  knows." 

"But— hang  it  all !"  said  I.  "Harvey 
Priest  didn't  want  to  marry  you.  He 
was  afraid  of  you." 

"That's  why  he  married  me.  He  is  a 
coward,"  she  replied  composedly. 

"  But  you  said — just  as  you  were  send- 
ing me  to  bed  the  other  night — that  there 
was  no  man  whom  you  wanted,"  I  per- 
sisted. 

"Do  you  call  Harvey  Priest  a  man?" 
she  asked  by  way  of  reply.  "I  don't. 
But  he'll  be  more  of  a  man  from  now  on. 
He'll  be  happier,  too,  than  he's  ever  been 
before.  He  may  not  know  it — he  cer- 
tainly won't  acknowledge  it  for  years  to 
come — but  he  will  be." 

"May  the  devil  fly  away  with  his 
happiness ! "  I  snapped.  "  How  about 
yours?" 

"I've  taken  what  I  wanted,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  sigh.  "The  rest  is  up  to 
me,  isn't  it?  But  I  doubt  if  there's  much 
unmixed  happiness  in  this  world.  Good- 
by.  Doctor  Jack;  I  won't  see  you  again. 
Harvey  and  I  are  leaving  for  Grand 
Rapids.     Good-by  once  more  ! " 

She  touched  her  cool  lips  to  my  fore- 
head and  went  away.  I  also  went  away — 
back,  from  Honey's  house  to  mine,  and 
drew  the  bolt  of  the  connecting  door. 
There  I  looked  at  myself  in  a  mirror. 
The  blackness  of  my  eye  had  all  but  gone. 

Once  more,  then,  I  was  a  citizen  of  the 
outer  world.  So,  with  a  sigh,  I  resolved 
to  put  the  days  just  passed  behind  me, 
and  take  up  the  work  that  was  to  come. 
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J^^^UE  word  "style"  has  been 
used  in  such  a  promiscuous 
way  that  to  be  understood 
without  ambiguity  I  must 
define  it  anew.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  style  is  a 
characteristic  mode  of  expression,  for 
then  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
speak  of  anything  as  styleless.  Let  us 
then  define  style  as  a  mode  of  expression 
which  does  not  simply  characterize  the 
individual  who  uses  it,  but  expresses  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  a  great  many 
more,  maybe  of  a  whole  nation,  of  a 
whole  period,  or,  better  still,  of  the  whole 
race.  The  larger  the  group,  or  the  longer 
the  time  the  soul  of  which  it  succeeds  in 
evoking,  the  higher  the  style.  The  artis- 
try, the  virtuosity  of  the  smaller  crafts- 
men are  often  very  peculiar;  the  style  of 
genius  is  universal ;  it  makes  us  touch  the 
bed-rock  of  human  nature.  When  we 
speak  of  style  without  further  qualifica- 
tion, we  mean  its  highest  type,  the  ideal 
style  of  each  epoch — that  which  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  at  the  end 
of  any  deep  historical  analysis.  For  ex- 
ample, when  we  think  in  the  more  gen- 
eral way  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Chinese,  it 
is  really  of  their  style  that  we  are  think- 
ing. We  may  forget  the  details  of  every 
one  of  the  achievements  which  immor- 
talized them,  but  we  shall  remain  deeply 
conscious  of  their  common  form,  of  their 
common  quality,  that  is  (for  no  other 
word  is  more  adequate),  of  their  style. 

To  show  how  necessary  it  was  to  define 
style  before  attempting  to  speak  of  it,  let 
me  simply  remind  you  of  the  fact  that 
the  same  word  is  indiscriminately  used 
to  designate  both  the  idea  I  have  in  mind 
and  another  which  has  become  almost 
antipodal,  the  idea  of  fashion.  For 
while  I  mean  to  convey  the  notion  of 
something  eternal,  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  fashion  to  flee  away  as  fast  as  snob- 
bism  and  business  may  demand  it.  Of 
course  it  is  not  fashion  in  itself,  but  its 
extravagance,   as   fostered   by   frivolous 


women  and  greedy  merchants,  which 
causes  the  promiscuous  use  of  so  good  a 
word  to  be  so  shocking — as,  for  instance, 
when  we  speak  of  the  latest  styles  or 
when  we  say  of  the  pretty  Miss  Goose- 
berry (who  would  buy  a  new  hat  every 
week  if  she  could  afford  it)  that  she  is 
very  stylish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very 
fashionable  woman  is  doomed  to  a  style- 
less  existence,  even  as  a  prostitute  to  a 
loveless  one.  How  could  she  have  a 
style  of  her  own  when  she  is  ever  ready 
to  burn  upon  the  altar  of  fashion  that 
which  she  was  still  adoring  yesterday 
and  to  yield  herself  to  the  newest  fad  ? 

My  definition  of  style  may  seem  a  lit- 
tle complex,  but  this  is  unavoidable,  for 
the  idea  itself  is  not  by  any  means  a 
simple  one.  An  artist  may  be  original 
to  the  point  of  freakishness  and  yet  have 
no  style  of  his  own,  or  he  may  strive  to 
conform  himself  faithfully  to  a  tradi- 
tional style  and  yet  remain  styleless. 
The  fact  is  that  style  implies  both  tradi- 
tion and  originality,  the  former  being  the 
quintessence  of  centuries  of  labor  and 
criticism,  the  latter  the  spark  of  genius 
by  which  inert  tradition  is  brought  to  life 
again.  That  is  why  style  can  neither  be 
improvised  nor  kept  alive  without  con- 
tinual improvisation. 

When  originality  is  lacking,  whatever 
style  there  is  exists  only  in  a  passive 
form.  This  may  explain  a  fact  which,  I 
am  sure,  has  puzzled  many  people.  I 
refer  to  the  curious  limitations  of  taste 
shown  by  collectors,  even  by  famous  ones. 
While  their  taste  is  excellent,  almost  un- 
failing, as  long  as  antiques  are  concerned, 
they  often  exhibit  the  most  shocking  lack 
of  discrimination  with  regard  to  modern 
objects.  These  men  lack  originality;  they 
need  at  every  turn  the  guiding  hand  of 
tradition.  They  cannot  of  themselves 
help  to  prolong  this  tradition  into  the  fu- 
ture; their  taste  is  not  creative.  It  also 
explains  why  so  much  of  the  modern  imi- 
tation of  period  furniture  is  flat  and  un- 
inspiring.    The  artisans  who  made  these 
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reproductions    lacked    originality;    they  life  to  an  age-worn  thought,  but  without 

copied  in  a  servile  spirit,  and  doing  so,  original  ideas  a  forceful  style  is  really 

they    necessarily    missed    the    essential,  unconceivable. 

Every  detail  might  be  correct,  but  the  Nature  is  the  inexhaustible  spring  from 

whole  would  be  soulless,  that  is,  styleless.  which  man  draws  his  originality.     If  he 

On  the  contrary,  originality  alone  can  presumes  to  draw  it  from  himself,  he 
never  make  up  for  the  absence  of  a  tra-  must  needs  return  to  nature  once  in  a 
ditional  instinct  of  beauty  and  a  tradi-  while,  or  go  stale.  Every  artistic  revo- 
tional  reserve — for  no  man  is  so  great  lution  was  a  return  to  nature  or  a  tempo- 
that  he  can  disdain  the  accumulated  wis-  rary  withdrawal  from  it;  in  any  case,  it 
dom  and  the  proved  taste  of  his  ancestors  established  a  new  relation  between  man 
without  danger.  If  there  be  one  thing  and  nature.  This  being  so,  who  could  be 
which  the  history  of  art  establishes  be-  more  original  than  the  truly  inspired  sci- 
yond  doubt  it  is  that  no  one  was  ever  entist  ?  For  he  can  see  in  nature  all  that 
able  to  create  a  radically  new  style;  or  to  other  people  see  in  it — and  beyond  that 
put  it  in  another  way,  the  greatest  revo-  so  much  more  that  it  is  as  if  other  uni- 
lutionaries  of  art  and  letters  only  sue-  verses  were  unfolded  to  him,  as  if  nature 
ceeded  because  they  kept  to  a  large  ex-  were  multiplied.  Just  think  of  the  amaz- 
tent  within  the  traditions  of  the  past;  ing  variety  and  beauty  of  the  surface  of 
sometimes  their  revolutionary  effort  con-  nature;  it  will  help  you  to  imagine  the  in- 
sisted simply  in  reconciling  divergent  tra-  finite  variety  and  beauty  of  the  rest, 
ditions.  The  relative  failure  of  the  mov-  The  plumage  of  the  birds,  for  example  ! 
ing  pictures  from  the  artistic  point  of  Have  you  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  exam- 
view  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  their  case  ine  one  bird  after  another  ?  You  will  find 
the  current  of  tradition  was  suddenly  among  them  every  imaginable  and  un- 
stopped by  an  immense  technical  discov-  imaginable  pattern  of  line  and  color, 
ery  which  gave  to  the  new  art  at  the  every  style  of  decoration,  every  mood, 
same  time  an  absolute  freedom  from  con-  This  dress  is  as  severe  as  a  Franciscan 
vention  and  an  almost  infinite  power  of  frock,  this  other  as  gay  as  a  carnival  cos- 
realization.  For  every  artistic  rule  is  a  tume,  still  another  as  grand  as  a  corona- 
help  and  a  guide,  as  much  as  a  hindrance,  tion  robe — and  look  at  this  one  !     How 

Hence  it  is  that  style  is  the  paradoxical  reticent  it  is,  until  one  discovers  some 

blending  of  contradictory  elements,  imi-  humorous  bit  of  ornament.     The  variety 

tation  and  originality.     The  paradox  is  is  so  bewildering,  and  so  many  of  the 

only  apparent,  however,  for  there  is  at  countless  artistic  experiments  of  nature 

the  bottom  no  contradiction  but  simply  are  so  successful,  there  is  such  a  profu- 

the  eternal  conflict  between  the  spirit  of  sion  of  beauty  that  it  would  be  a  very 

the  past  and  the  spirit  of   the  future,  tough  heart  which  did  not  soften,  and 

What  is  life  itself  if  not  a  continual  com-  that  he  would  be  very  stiff,  indeed,  the 

promise  between  the  past  and  the  pres-  man  whose  knees  would  not  bend.     The 

ent  ?     The  slow  evolution  of  style  by  a  impulse  to  worship  the  anonymous  artist 

curious  mixture  of  imitation  and  individ-  may  be  so  great  that  one  does  not  any 

ual  variation  is  not  more  mysterious  than  longer  try  to  understand  but  is  satisfied 

heredity;  it  is  indeed  the  higher  intellec-  to  admire  and  be  thankful.     Yet  some 

tual  aspect  of  the  same  mystery.     There  men  are  not  so  easily  pleased;  great  as 

can  be  no  life  without  variability  and  their  love  be,  their  curiosity,  their  wish 

originality;  on  the  other  hand,  tradition,  to  understand,  is  greater  still.    They  want 

like  atavism,   exerts  a  moderating  and  to    know   why    nature    is    so   beautiful, 

stabilizing  influence;  it  keeps  individual  They  do  not  believe  in  miracles;  they  be- 

originality  within  reasonable  bounds  and  lieve  that  there  is  a  reason  for  every- 

insures  its  fruitfulness.  thing,  even  for  all  this  insuperable  glory. 

Of  course  none  of  them  has  ever  been 

Of  course   style  implies  a  substance,  able  to  find  the  ultimate  reason,  but  one 

A  poem,  a  painting,  a  concerto,  a  scien-  can  lift  the  innumerable  veils  of  nature 

tific  memoir  imply  thoughts.     A  happy  one  by  one,  and  so  discover  at  each  step, 

way  of  putting  it  may  give  a  new  lease  of  behind  the  external  beauty  of  the  uni- 
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verse,  a  new  secret  beauty,  so  brilliant  pends  upon  its  faithfulness;  it  must  be 
that  the  former  pales  in  comparison.  true  either  to  nature  or  to  one's  dream. 
And  so  it  is  that  when  scientists  have  For  once  that  one  has  chosen  the  medium 
been  endowed  with  a  sufficient  sense  of  of  expression — whether  it  be  ink,  or  mar- 
style,  they  have  produced  some  of  the  ble,  or  pigment — there  is  only  one  ade- 
greatest  and  noblest  pages  which  man  quate  way  of  revealing  his  thoughts;  any 
ever  wrote.  Think  of  Archimedes,  of  other  is  but  a  compromise  or  a  lie.  It  is 
Galileo,  of  Pascal,  of  Henri  Poincare  !  in  that  sense  that  one  can  say  that  genu- 
The  latter,  for  example,  has  left  us  a  few  ine  truth  cannot  be  styleless,  or  that 
pages  of  such  extraordinary  plenitude,  style  is  the  highest  form  of  truth,  for  per- 
limpidity,  and  beauty,  that  whoever  feet  style  implies  absolute  sincerity, 
understands  them  fully,  whoever  grasps  Style  is  "  the  most  austere  of  mental  qual- 
the  underlying  thought  and  the  perfect  ities,  the  ultimate  morality  of  the  mind."* 
adequacy  of  his  language,  feels  an  inde-  To  come  back  to  science,  it  offers  to  the 
scribable  joy,  a  great  serenity  descending  artist  such  an  inexhaustible  substance, 
upon  him.  It  is  a  joy  of  the  same  quality  such  a  wealth  of  gigantic  thoughts,  that 
and  intensity  as  that  which  the  view  of  a  its  comparative  neglect,  outside  of  its 
beautiful  landscape  or  of  an  early  Chi-  own  technical  sphere,  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
nese  or  Italian  painting  could  give  him.  perpetual  wonder.  Where  else  could  one 
He  must  feel  the  identical  artistic  value  expect  to  find  a  purer,  a  deeper,  a  nobler 
of  these  things,  the  only  difference  being  inspiration  than  in  the  very  bosom  of 
that  in  the  latter  cases  he  is  moved  by  nature  ?  Think  of  it !  If  the  outside 
the  superficial  beauty  of  nature,  in  the  show  is  so  marvellous,  what  must  it  be 
former  by  its  more  secret  harmony.  inside  .  .  .  ?  Therein  we  are  given  end- 
Unfortunately,  the  great  scientists  are  less  opportunities  to  contemplate  not  sim- 
so  engrossed  in  their  research  that  they  ply  the  innermost  beauty,  the  secret  har- 
cannot  write  much,  and  pages  such  as  the  mony  of  nature,  but  also  the  supreme 
ones  to  which  I  referred  are  very  rare,  form  of  human  genius.  It  is  easy  to 
It  is  probable  that  many  smaller  scientists  imagine  that  to  lift  up  the  impenetrable 
missed  a  higher  fame  only  because  they  veils  of  nature  one  after  another  called 
had  not  this  necessary  power  of  expres-  for  an  immense  output  of  ingenuity,  of 
sion,  because  they  lacked  style.  They  patience,  and  of  imagination, 
had  been  taught  to  observe,  but  not  to  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
express  themselves,  and  their  artistic  ed-  when  born  writers  and  artists  will  have 
ucation  had  been  so  utterly  neglected  enough  knowledge  to  receive  their  in- 
that  they  could  but  see  a  carcass  where  spiration  directly  from  the  realm  of  sci- 
they  should  have  seen  a  triumphant  body,  ence,  we  shall  witness  the  efflorescence  of 
and  they  could  but  hear  a  noise  when  a  new  literature  more  pregnant  and  pos- 
they  should  have  heard  the  very  music  of  sibly  more  beautiful  than  anything  of  the 
the  spheres.  past.  An  enormous  step  forward  will  al- 
ready be  made  when  the  style  of  our 
Style  is  the  perfect  adequacy  between  youth  will  be  shaped  not  merely  by 
substance  and  form.  It  is  necessarily  teachers  of  literature  or  art  but  also  by 
traditional,  because  the  substance  of  our  enthusiastic  men  of  science,  who  will  be 
thoughts  can  but  vary  very  slowly;  it  is  able  to  open  to  them  fresh  visions  of  in- 
original  to  the  extent  that  our  thoughts  comparable  greatness  and  mystery, 
are.  They  need  not  be  entirely  new,  but  I  have  often  wondered  whether  our 
one  cannot  express  them  in  a  new  way  language  suffers  more  from  the  careless- 
unless  one  sees  them  in  a  new  light,  ness  of  the  truants  who  "treat  it  rough" 
There  can  be  no  style  where  there  is  no  or  from  the  zeal  of  schoolmasters  who 
substance,  and  its  substance  in  the  last  poison  and  choke  it  by  their  pedantry.  I 
analysis  can  only  be  the  reality  of  nature  imagine  that  much  slang  and  many 
or  the  poet's  dream.  In  the  first  case  we  wicked  words  are  used  in  purgatory — but 
have  to  do  with  the  style  of  science,  in  the  overpolished  and  underfed  language 
the  other  with  the  style  of  fiction.  In  of  these  pedants,  their  lukewarm  elo- 
both  cases  the  value  of  one's  style  de-  ♦whitehead. 
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quence,  their  bloodless,  stereotyped,  tion,  without  realizing  that  they  were  the 
emasculated,  professorial  style  is  the  very  first  to  jeopardize  their  success.  For  no 
language  of  hell.  Teachers  of  hterature  discovery  is  completed  until  it  has  been 
and  of  art  can  teach  everything  except  explained,  and  they  never  took  the 
the  one  thing  that  matters — style.  The  trouble  to  explain  it  properly.  These  in- 
best  they  can  do,  if  theirs  are  inspiring  articulate  investigators  are  often  so  lit- 
personalities,  is  to  discover  the  incipient  tie  aware  of  this  shortcoming  that  they 
style  of  their  pupils  and  stimulate  its  take  pride  in  their  own  disgrace  and  dis- 
development.  trust  the  scholars  who  do  not  share  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  pure  style  It  is  men  of  this  type  who  spoke  ill  of 
cannot  be  attained  without  scientific  Kenan's  scholarship  because  he  wrote  so 
knowledge,  for  the  whole  history  of  lit-  well;  it  is  the  same  men  who  keep  out  of 
erature  and  art  would  gainsay  such  a  their  academies  those  who  reveal  a  sus- 
reckless  statement.  But  I  do  say  that  picious  sense  of  style.  They  seem  to  be- 
a  sound  scientific  education,  such  as  the  lieve  that  a  scientific  paper  should  not  be 
one  I  dream  of,  would  not  in  the  least  taken  seriously  unless  it  be  painfully 
jeopardize  the  attainment  of  style.  A  tedious, 
good  teaching  of  science  should  be  im- 
plicitly a  teaching  of  style.  It  is  possi-  I  prefer  to  turn  my  face  from  them 
ble  that  such  teaching  would  discourage  and  to  look  toward  the  future.  When 
many  literary  efforts,  but  I  assume  that  the  attention  of  our  youth  will  be  more 
this  reduction  would  only  affect  the  most  evenly  divided  between  literary  and  artis- 
mediocre  literature  and  hence  would  be  tic  studies  on  the  one  hand  and  a  full  and 
a  positive  gain.  Indeed,  the  modern  sound  scientific  education  on  the  other, 
world  suffers  as  much  from  a  plethora  of  a  type  of  men  which  has  now  almost  van- 
writing  as  from  a  dearth  of  style.  Be-  ished  will  then  slowly  reappear.  I  mean 
sides,  the  opening  up  of  fresh  sources  of  all-round  humanists  able  to  appreciate 
inspiration  would  give  an  enormous  im-  the  beauty  of  science  as  well  as  the 
petus  to  the  activity  of  the  most  gifted,  beauty  of  art,  and  to  understand  nature 
I  dare  say,  also,  that  of  two  men  having  as  well  as  man.  Such  complete  human- 
equal  artistic  abilities,  the  one  command-  ists  have  existed  in  the  past;  there  is  no 
ing  more  knowledge  will  reach  a  far  higher  reason  why  they  should  not  thrive  again 
level  of  style.  He  alone  will  be  able  to  in  the  future,  though  their  reappearance 
produce  this  beauty  of  an  extraordinary  will  hardly  be  possible  without  a  pro- 
kind,  perhaps  the  most  specifically  human  found  transformation  of  the  present 
type  of  beauty  (one  might  call  it  "Pas-  courses  of  study.  It  is  from  these  new 
calian  beauty")?  which  is  found  only  in  humanists,  when  they  have  grown  suffi- 
the  writings  of  those  who  were  at  the  ciently  strong  and  numerous,  that  we 
same  time  great  scientists  and  great  may  reasonably  expect  the  creation  of 
artists.  the  new  literature  to  which  I  referred 

I  well  know  that  some  scientists  affect  above.  They  may  also  inspire  a  new  art. 
to  despise  literary  activities  to  the  extent  Why  not  ?  The  leading  men  of  the  gold- 
that  they  intrust  to  secretaries  the  writ-  en  ages  of  art,  for  instance  the  fifth  cen- 
ing  of  their  own  memoirs.  This  only  tury  before  Christ,  were  men  of  just  such 
proves  that  their  ideas,  however  impor-  a  type;  they  united  in  their  minds  ideal- 
tant  in  some  technical  respect,  are  rather  ism  with  knowledge,  they  were  instinct 
of  a  low  quality;  it  proves  that  they  are  with  the  love  both  of  beauty  and  of  truth, 
unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  By  giving  more  importance  to  the 
innumerable  shades  of  meaning  which  teaching  of  science,  at  least  one  literary 
language  attaches  to  our  thoughts  as  soon  advantage  would  be  obtained.  Clear 
as  we  try  to  communicate  them.  Their  thinking  and  writing  would  be  stimulated 
indifferent  language  expresses  the  medi-  -and  unclear  writing  discouraged.  One 
ocrity  of  their  soul.  Truly,  these  men  can  but  despise  the  man  of  letters  or  the 
are  no  more  scientists  than  stonecutters  artist  who  expresses  himself  unclearly  on 
are  architects.  Sometimes  they  com-  a  gambling  chance  that  some  will  mis- 
plain  that  their  discoveries  lack  recogni-  take  his  mistiness  for  real  profundity.   Yet 
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this  trick  is  often  successful.     For  it  is  a  any  inspiration;  men  whose  only  ambi- 

fact  that  many  people — especially  women  tion  is  to  get  into  print,  or  to  make  some 

who  have  received  in  a  college  or  a  finish-  money,  or,  at  best,  to  "write  well";  that 

ing  school  just  enough  education  to  make  is,  to  write  as  their  old   teachers   have 

others  and  themselves  believe  that  they  taught  them,  with  the  correct  spelling  and 

know  something — are  very  often  attract-  punctuation  and  a  few  conventional  trim- 

ed  by  unclear  writing,  and  fall  an  easy  mings.     Oh,  how  one  would  wish  that 

prey  to  any  faker  who  knows  how  to  bait  they  wrote  less  correctly  and  in  a  more 

them.     They  seem  to  assume  that  any  personal  vein !     But  it  is  hopeless,  and 

muddled  thought  is  deep,  and  hasten  to  the  best  that  one  can  expect  from  them 

proclaim  its  depth  to  suggest  that  they  is  that  artificial  and  unconvincing  ele- 

have  fathomed  it.    On  the  contrary,  when  gance,  as  nauseating  as  the  after-smell  of 

a  sterling  thought  is  expressed  to  them  cheap  perfume. 

without  bluff,  and  so  clearly  that  one  can  That  is  why  nothing  irritates  me  more 
see  through  it  as  one  sees  through  the  than  to  be  told  that  an  essay  of  mine 
crystal  water  of  a  mountain  lake,  they  are  is  "well  written."  He  who  speaks  so  to 
apt  to  think  that  it  is  shallow.  That  is  me  rubs  me  up  the  wrong  way,  indeed, 
natural  enough,  for  they  cannot  grasp  "Well  written!  Did  he  say  well  writ- 
the  pregnancy  of  such  simple  language,  ten?"  The  ass  does  not  realize  that  he 
and  yet  they  feel  that  nothing  is  hidden  has  been  trampling  on  a  piece  of  my  own 
from  them.  Indeed,  such  clear  style  is  heart.  If  a  girl,  after  having  read  a  let- 
like a  mirror  which  reflects  their  own  ter  in  which  a  friend  had  dared  at  last  to 
image;  they  see  in  it  nothing  but  their  express  his  fondest  hope,  remarked  to  him 
own  shallowness.  that  it  was  "well  written,"  how  would 

Experimental  research  would  help  boys  her  lover  feel,  do  you  think  ?     Well,  I  can 

and  girls  to  realize  the  utter  dishonesty  of  but  feel  as  he  would.     Is  not  any  writing 

loose  thinking.    It  would  convince  them  which  has  been  deeply  meditated,  and 

that  to  fail  to  think  out,  if  one  thinks  has  at  last  burst  straight  from  one's  heart, 

at  all,  and,  having  thought  them  out,  not  a  message  of  love?     No,  I  do  not  try  to 

to  express  one's  ideas  as  clearly  as  possi-  "write  well."     I  often  feel  that  I  have 

ble  (if  it  be  only  for  oneself),  is  a  sort  of  something  to  say,  but  I  keep  silent  as 

cowardice.  long  as  I  can,  or  I  speak  of  the  weather 

and  the  crops  and  the  family.     But  the 

The  development  of  what  I  might  call  thought  accumulates  in  me,  until  sooner 

a  "scientific  conscience"  would  also  dis-  or  later  the  pressure  becomes  so  great 

courage  a  great  deal  of  useless  writing,  that  I  must  speak  out.     And  then  I  try 

We   may   divide   all   writings   into   two  to  say  what  I  have  on  my  mind  as  clearly 

classes:  those  which  deal  with  dreams  and  and  simply  yet  as  forcibly  as  possible, 

those  which  deal  with  reality;  or,  to  put  A  scientific  training  would  slowly  in- 

it  more  briefly,  fiction  and  non-fiction.     I  culcate  a  greater  fear  of  error,  a  deeper 

have  no  quarrel  with  fiction;  we  need  it,  respect  for  truth,  and  hence  would  inspire 

were  it  only  to  prove  that  there  is,  after  any  would-be  writer  with  a  deeper  sense 

all,  much  more  variety  and  fantasy  in  of  responsibility.     Any  author  should  be 

nature  than  in  our  most  fantastic  dreams,  considered   as   guilty  of  indiscretion  so 

We  need  good  novels,  and  we  can  never  long    as   he    had    not   proved    that    his 

have  too  much  of  the  best  sort  of  poetry  knowledge,  conviction,  and  power  of  ex- 

(but  how  rare  it  is !).     The  worst  sort  of  pression   gave   him,   indeed,   a   right   to 

literature  is  that  which  is  supposed  to  speak.     Besides,  he  should  be  repeatedly 

represent  reality  and  falsifies  it,  which  is  made  to  realize  that  the  attainment  of 

supposed  to  inform  us  and  misinforms  us.  the  highest  style  implies  absolute  devo- 

I  suppose  that  scientific  habits  would  go  tion.     One  must  be  ready  to  spend  one's 

far  to  check  the  literary   tendencies  of  whole  substance;  anything  short  of  that 

men  distinguished  neither  by  their  style  would  be  mean.     If  one  does  not  write 

nor    their    knowledge;    men    who    make  with  one's  own  blood,  what  is  the  use  of 

books  as  one  would  pave  roads,  without  writing  at  all? 
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'HE  Steady"  is  formed  when  Jack- 
son's River,  after  pouring  over  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  Barren   Gounds 
and  foaming  down  through  a  stony  bed  an 
hour's  journey  for  a  man,  falls  upon  qui- 
etude and  floats  along  a  tranquil  course  of 
four  miles  before  it  begins  again 

on  Jackson's^"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  rocks  for  the  sea, 
some  nine  hours'  walking,  below. 
On  "The  Steady  on  Jackson's"  there  are 
long  stretches  where  the  alders  hang  low 
over  the  creeping  stream  and  swirling  ed- 
dies, where  the  fisher  who  knows  the  secrets 
of  these  waters  can  raise  the  grilse  in  swift, 
deft  fight,  and  sunken  ledges  where  the  fly 
cunningly  laid  on  the  smooth  current  brings, 
mayhap,  the  wild  scream  of  the  reel  as  a  salm- 
on makes  his  first  plunge  for  freedom. 

The  Steady  has  few  inhabitants,  and  visi- 
tors are  rare,  but  a  bear  has  put  his  foot- 
prints into  the  mud  of  the  reed  bed,  the  lit- 
tle foxes  have  been  out  playing  on  the 
smooth  sand-bar,  a  caribou  cow  has  brought 
her  calf  down  the  hillsides  from  her  refuge 
in  the  desolate  barrens  for  a  walk  along  the 
edge,  half  in  the  water,  half  out,  and  the 
beaver  has  left  the  chips  of  his  portable  car- 
pentering kit  in  the  thicket  of  young  shoots. 

On  bright  days  the  air  has  a  crystal  clear- 
ness, and  the  limpid  blue  sky  fades  into  a 
sweep  of  varied  greens  from  the  dark,  sharp 
tips  of  the  pointed  firs  showing  on  the  sky- 
line of  the  lower  hills,  down  the  softly 
curved  slope  through  the  light  patches  of 
birch,  tufted  with  the  masses  of  richer  color 
of  the  lush  spruces  of  the  North,  to  the  dull 
heavy  tint  of  the  alder  bed. 

Calm  hours  are  frequent  in  the  shelter  of 
the  hills,  and  there  is  a  strange,  sweet  si- 
lence here  when  the  wind  does  not  wake  the 
notes  of  the  trees.  The  chatter  of  the  squir- 
rel is  never  heard  in  Newfoundland.  At 
intervals  the  fox-sparrow  looses  his  strain, 
like  a  folk-song,  gay  but  with  a  touch  of 
elusive  sadness.  The  sweet  weather  bird, 
who  is  none  other  than  our  old  friend  the 
chickadee  singing  his  summer  song,  pipes 
up  gently  from  time  to  time.  The  white- 
throat  is  nesting  everywhere,  but  when  you 
see  him  bustling  around  you  recognize  at 
once  that  he  is  too  busy  with  his  household 
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affairs  to  give  directions  to  "  So-ow  Wheat ! " 
And  all  the  warblers  and  thrushes  are,  not 
timid — for  they  have  never  seen  man — but 
shy.  You  catch  brief  glimpses  of  them,  but 
they  seem  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  ignore 
you  as  an  alien  intruder;  except  the  Canada 
jay,  who  haunts  your  camp  at  meal  hours  to 
take  food  out  of  your  hand  when  you  are 
looking,  or  to  steal  it  from  your  plate  when 
your  head  is  turned. 

There  is  new  life  in  this  quiet  and  peace, 
but  only  he  can  find  it  who  seeks  it  in  a 
march  for  hours,  pack  on  back,  up  the  river- 
bed, getting  around  a  beetHng  cliff  from 
time  to  time  by  fording  the  river  precarious- 
ly, waist-deep,  on  shppery  boulders — ^per- 
haps in  a  pouring  rain  which  counsels  haste 
lest  a  spate  bar  the  rough  track  completely. 
The  Steady  might  indeed  be  reached  with 
a  great  train  of  camp-followers,  but  its 
subtlest  charm  would  be  missed  by  the 
luxurious  "camper" — the  addict  to  tents 
and  canned  peaches  and  wash-basins  and 
tinned  corned-beef  hash  and  folding  camp- 
chairs.  Procul  0 !  procul  este  profani ! 
There  is  no  sleep  so  sound  as  his  who  lies  to 
rest  in  the  teepee  shanty.  You  build  it  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  three  crotches  and  a 
score  of  poles  under  and  over  the  slabs  of 
birch  bark  laid  shingle-wise,  rough  side  out. 
It  is  covered  with  heavy  green  moss  to  keep 
the  bark  from  curling  and  nature  takes  your 
handiwork  back  to  herself.  No  alien  thing 
like  a  staring  white  tent,  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  woodland  and  seems  to  have  grown 
where  it  stands.  The  heaviest  rain  cannot 
pierce  the  frail  shelter,  the  swirls  of  smoke 
drive  every  fly  from  under  the  smooth  ceil- 
ing, on  the  bed  of  boughs  covered  with  rub- 
ber coats  you  lie  soft  with  your  light  blan- 
kets under  you,  for  the  fire  of  dry  fir  and 
split  birch  across  the  triangular  opening 
keeps  you  warm  on  all  but  the  frostiest 
mornings  when  the  red  coals  have  faded 
just  before  sunrise. 

"  Persicos  odi  puer  apparatus  ! "  You  eat 
three  slices  of  bacon,  a  cup  of  dried  peaches 
simmered  over  the  fire  befor^  you  slept,  a 
flapjack  accurately  fitted  into  the  frying- 
pan,  topping  off  with  a  might}'-  bowl  of  oat- 
meal, and  you  "go  in  the  strength  of  that 
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meat"  till  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens. 
Three  slices  of  toast  or  a  handful  of  hard- 
tack, a  cup  of  tea,  a  cake  of  chocolate,  and 
a  pipe,  and  you  are  ready  to  double  the 
march.  When  the  sinking  sun  begins  to 
cast  shadows  on  the  water,  even  the  oldest 
fisherman  feels  a  new  thrill  as  a  light-hooked 
fish  starts  down  the  current  out  of  the  pool 
and  he  knows  that  to  lose  him  means  only 
boiled  rice  and  raisins  for  supper.  At  the 
end  of  a  day  of  hard  but  gloriously  useless 
work,  full  to  repletion  of  broiled  grilse  and 
boiled  rice,  you  bring  from  your  pack  the 
hoarded  store  of  cigars  and  then,  while  the 
cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  at  the  head  of  the 
shanty  matches  the  wood  smoke  that  curls 
up  from  its  foot  and  mayhap  a  belated 
thrush  sounds  its  clear  bell  across  the  river, 
you  are  sure  that  the  hardships  which  haunt 
its  approach  are  only  the  strong  lacing  of 
the  cup  of  pleasure  to  be  drained  on  the 
banks  of  ''The  Steady  on  Jackson's." 


WOMEN  have  won  out  in  many 
things,  but  although  they  may 
vote,  and  become  members  of 
Congress,  and  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
else,  there  are  still  strongholds  where  the 
eternal  masculine  intrenches  him- 
self. When  he  considers  his 
Family  (not  his  family  of  the 
present,  but  his  Family  of  the  past)  and 
reflects  with  pride  on  his  Name,  man  has 
little  use  for  a  Female  Descendant.  Yet 
the  children  of  the  female  descendants  may 
be  more  numerous,  and  indeed  may  do 
more  to  perpetuate  the  credit  of  the  Family 
than  those  that  bear  the  name.  Such  are 
some  of  the  contrarieties  of  Nature. 

My  friend  Marmaduke  bears  a  historic 
name  and  he  has  no  children.  The  other 
day  I  had  an  argument  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  heirlooms.  He  maintained  that 
no  female  descendant  should  be  allowed  to 
possess  the  family  relics:  the  old  chairs  on 
which  generations  of  their  ancestors  had 
sat,  or  the  china  and  silver  which  had  graced 
their  tables,  or,  more  than  all,  the  portraits 
which  they  had  caused  to  be  painted  to 
perpetuate  them  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
their  children  and  their  children's  children. 
"What  then?"  asked  I. 
''In  case  there  are  no  descendants  of  the 
name  they  must  be  given  to  a  State  His- 
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torical   Society,"   he  replied   firmly.      "All 
their  descendants  can  go  and  look  at  them." 

"But  if  none  of  them  are  by  way  of  going 
to  that  place,"  I  rejoined,  "the  things  are 
altogether  lost  to  them.  Besides,  a  hundred 
descendants  gazing  at  a  portrait,  a  chair,  a 
dish,  in  a  museum  would  never  get  the 
value  out  of  them  that  one  household  or 
even  one  member  of  that  household  may 
get.  Pardon  me  for  saying,"  I  added — 
warming  up  to  the  discussion —  "pardon  me 
for  saying  that  I  think  you  overestimate  the 
interest  which  outsiders  will  take  in  your 
family  heirlooms.  A  few,  a  very  few,  persons 
interested  in  the  study  of  certain  periods 
may  look  attentively  at  your  chairs  and 
your  china.  If  your  portraits  are  the  work 
of  really  great  and  famous  artists  they  will, 
of  course,  have  their  recognized  place.  If 
they  are  simply  good  portraits,  by  a  good 
but  not  particularly  renowned  artist,  and 
not  great  works  of  art,  few  persons  will  give 
them  more  than  a  passing  glance,  no  matter 
how  distinguished  the  originals  were  or 
what  were  their  services  to  the  State  or  to 
society." 

In  fact,  my  friend  seems  to  me  quite  to 
miss  the  point  in  which  the  real  value  of 
heirlooms  consists.  For  instance,  one  of 
my  family  convoyed  a  party  of  Indian 
sachems  to  England,  where  they  were  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Anne.  I  have  one  cup  out 
of  the  tea-set  that  Queen  Anne  gave  him 
on  that  occasion.  Could  even  the  whole 
tea-set  mean  as  much  to  the  visitor  to  a 
museum  as  that  little  cup  means  to  me  and 
my  children?  They,  with  their  youthful 
preoccupations,  would  pay  small  attention 
to  the  picturesque  incident  were  it  not  for 
this  small  relic  which  fixes  it  in  their  minds 
and  interests  them  in  an  ancestor  who  was 
a  really  great  man.  But  I  am  a  female 
descendant,  and  my  friend  would  say  that 
I  have  no  business  to  have  the  cup — that  I 
ought  to  send  it  to  join  its  fellows  in  the 
museum  to  which  they  have  been  given. 

I  have  a  dish  out  of  a  dinner-set  brought 
home  from  China  in  the  ship  of  an  ancestor. 
In  the  centre  are  the  intertwined  initials  of 
himself  and  his  wife.  The  rest  of  the  set  is 
in  the  museum,  being  of  a  ware  now  grown 
rare;  but  my  dish  has  far  more  significance 
to  me  than  the  rest  of  the  set  now  has  to 
any  one  whatever.  I  have  a  chair  in  which 
I  can  picture  the  little  young  grandmother 
who  died  in  her  twenties,  and  it  seems  to 
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me  that  she  was  dressed  in  the  quaint  em- 
broidered frock  which  was  handed  down  to 
her  daughter.  The  chair  was  old  when  she 
sat  in  it  (I  fancy  her  feet  didn't  touch  the 
floor,  even  though  she  sat  very  straight) 
but  the  frock,  I  think,  was  new.  As  to  the 
portraits  of  my  own  parents,  their  loss 
would  be  unspeakable.  Of  course  my 
friend  would  say  that  it  doesn't  matter  in 
the  least  how  much  they  mean  to  me  or 
may  mean  to  my  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 1  haven't  the  Name,  and  if  they  are 
not  in  a  family  of  the  Name  they  must  be 
in  the  museum.    I  am  coming  to  that. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  most  of  the 
young  people  are  growing  up  with  far  too 
little  sense  of  the  past.  They  will  not  read 
about  it.  The  Movies  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  or  perhaps  scientific  journals 
or  daily  papers,  or  merely  the  rush  of  life, 
bar  the  way.  But  these. concrete  tokens  of 
a  past  of  which  they  are  the  heirs  do  appeal 
to  them.  With  these  things  to  look  at  they 
are  willing  to  hear  of  the  men  and  women 
who  did  things  that  were  possibly  better 
worth  doing  than  those  important  affairs 
in  which  they  are  themselves  engaged. 
From  one  thing  and  another  they  gain  a 
consciousness  that  their  family  past  is 
something  to  live  up  to;  and  more  than 
anything  else,  the  portraits  make  that  past 
vivid.  One  lives  with  them,  traces  resem- 
blances, studies  characteristics.  I  remember 
many  years  ago  delighting  in  the  portrait 
of  a  woman  of  my  own  blood,  but  in  the 
possession  of  another  female  descendant; 
and,  by  the  way,  I  should  never  have  seen 
that  kinswoman  of  the  past  if  she  had  been 
in  a  museum.  Day  after  day  she  enlivened 
my  visit. 

"But  how  delightful  she  must  have 
been!"  I  exclaimed.  "And  what  a  good 
time  she  must  have  given  that  handsome  man 
who  was  lucky  enough  to  marry  her.  And 
what  a  wonderful  thing  for  these  little  girls 
to  have  her  to  look  at  during  every  meal." 

Years  later  I  read  of  her  and  her  delight- 
fulness  in  the  memoirs  of  a  French  emigree. 


Had  this  charming  humorous  face  of  Mar- 
garetta  been  hanging  bleakly  on  a  museum 
wall  she  wouldn't  have  given  nearly  so  much 
pleasure  or  done  so  much  good. 

I  will  not  deny  that  in  this  day  of  moving 
from  houses  to  apartmpnts,  and  from  apart- 
ments to  hotels,  there  are  advantages  in 
lending  certain  of  one's  treasures  to  a  mu- 
seum until  some  member  of  the  family  can 
accommodate  them  worthily.  Storage  and 
travel  do  not  agree  with  portraits.  But 
they  should  be  lent  and  not  given.  Nor  do 
I  deny  that  there  is  a  certain  plausibility  in 
the  argument  of  my  friend  as  to  the  keeping 
together  of  heirlooms  which  have  belonged 
to  a  family  of  historic  importance;  and  in 
a  country  where  the  law  of  primogeniture 
prevails  one  can  see  some  advantage  in  the 
permanent  assembling  of  the  family  trea- 
sures in  an  old  historic  mansion  which  is 
still  the  home  of  the  family.  In  our  own 
country  Mount  Vernon  is  unique.  It  is  not 
a  museum,  but  a  shrine;  and  it  is  managed 
with  such  tender  and  reverent  care  that  it 
still  seems  like  the  home  of  Washington, 
More  fortunate  than  some  other  mansions, 
it  has  not  fallen  under  political  manage- 
ment.    Long  may  it  keep  out  of  politics ! 

But  putting  aside  distinguished  excep- 
tions, in  a  country  like  this  we  must  balance 
and  choose;  and  here,  where  the  inhabitants, 
from  the  passengers  in  the  Mayflower  to  the 
latest  immigrants  in  the  steerage  of  an 
ocean  liner,  have  broken  with  their  past,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  wide  distribution  among 
them  of  reminders  of  that  past  is  precisely 
the  most  desirable  thing.  It  is  not  so  grati- 
fying to  a  man's  personal  and  family  pride 
to  distribute  his  things  among  the  children 
of  female  descendants  as  to  affix  labels  to 
museum  pieces,  but  is  it  not  likely  to  be 
the  method  which  will  do  the  most  good, 
besides  giving  the  most  happiness  ?  Human 
nature  doesn't  cling  to  a  museum,  and  it  is 
always  true  that  "man  loves  most  that 
which  is  his  own." 

But  I  don't  expect  to  convince  my  friend 
Marmaduke.     His  mind  is  made  up. 


Gold  breast-plate  from  Colombia  of  thin  beaten  gold  decorated  in  repousse, 
twenty-two  inches  across. 


MODERN  AMERICAN  ART  AND  THE  PRIMITIVE 


By  Mary  MacAlister 

Illustrations  from  examples  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 


A  MERICA  offers  unlimited  opportuni- 
f-\  ties  for  artistic  progress  along  new 
'*■  ^  lines.  If  we  lack  the  ennobling  influ- 
ences of  great  inherited  art  traditions  of  the 
past  rooted  in  our  own  soil,  we  do  not  lack 
the  possibilities  of  indigenous  and  national 
development  of  art  for  the  future.  We  have 
begun  to  realize  the  possession  of  vast  stores 
of  primitive  art  in  Indian  decorative  ideas, 
and  the  religious  interpretations,  legendary 
lore,  and  ancient  myths  connected  with 
them.  We  possess  in  American  ''  Colonial " 
architecture  and  decoration — Spanish  as 
well  as  English — adapted  styles  with  many 
most  interesting  characteristics  that  are  in- 
digenous in  different  parts  of  the  Western 
continent.  For  absolute,  daring  originality, 
we  have,  of  course,  the  sky-scraper,  and  it 
surely  seems  destined  to  be  yet  further  ad- 


vanced from  the  basis  of  pure  utility,  and 
more  completely  reconciled  to  beauty. 

The  prehistoric  world  of  aboriginal  Amer- 
ica is  still  one  of  the  most  mysterious  phases 
of  human  existence.  Exactly  four  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest of  Mexico,  the  first  permanent  inva- 
sion of  outside  civilization  into  the  New 
World.  We  know  that  it  was  a  very  thor- 
ough invasion,  indeed,  with  atrocities  on 
both  sides.  It  imposed  the  religion  and  the 
art  of  Spain  upon  the  native  Aztec  inhabi- 
tants and  destroyed  all  that  could  be  de- 
stroyed of  the  tangible  evidences  of  their 
civilization.  Whatever  was  left  of  early 
Central  American  and  South  American  civ- 
ilizations also  became  wholly  Spanish  in  a 
short  time.  Aboriginal  characteristics  only 
lingered    in    those    qualities    of    crudencss 
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which  give  to  early  Spanish-American  archi- 
tecture and  craftsmanship  something  of  the 
individual,  the  indigenous. 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  the  Mayas  of  Yu- 
catan, and  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  each  at  different 
periods,  more  or  less  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiq- 
uity, reached  an  ad- 
vancement unknown  to 
any  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians.  The 
boundaries  between 
barbarism  and  civiliza- 
tion are  not  very  rigidly 
defined,  though  the  gen- 
erally accepted  test  of 
civilization  is  the  ability 
to  express  ideas  in  signs 
and  hieroglyphics — 
something  approaching 
a  written  language.  An- 
other test  is  the  use  of 
metals.  However,  it  is 
in  the  habitations  of 
man  that  his  knowledge 
and  skill  have  always 
been  most  vividly  dis- 
played and  handed 
down  to  posterity.  As 
he  progressed  beyond 
the  stage  of  caves  and 
tents,  and  constructed 
permanent  dwelling- 
places  and  places  of 
worship  and  public  as- 
sembly, he  became  an 
architect;  and  architec- 
ture, it  is  agreed,  is  the 
great  legacy  of  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  In 
the  remains  of  early  ad- 
vanced American  peo- 
ples all  of  these  elements 
are  found  to  be  crudely 
developed.  There  are 
ancient  Aztec  docu- 
ments, there  was  a  written  Maya  literature, 
and  the  Peruvians  had  their  methods  of 
keeping  records.  The  lavish  profusion  of 
ancient  American  gold  and  silver  work  has 
very  recently  been  illustrated  by  brilliant  ar- 
chaeological finds,  consisting  of  gold  breast- 
plates, implements,  jewelry,  and  idols  (most 
of  them  now  in  the  University  Museum, 
Philadelphia).     These  things  are   dazzling 


Haida  Indian  totem-pole,  Queen 
Charlotte  Island. 

By  courtesy  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  Yoric. 


to  the  eye  in  their  display  of  precious  metal, 
and  make  more  real  the  legends  of  early 
Spanish  chronicles,  the  tales  of  ''El  Dora- 
do," and  the  wonderful  Pagan  ceremonies, 
so  rich  in  picturesque 
and  dramatic  quality, 
on  the  famous  sacred 
lake  of  Guatavita,  in 
Colombia,  some  of  them 
coming  from  the  very 
locality  of  that  buried 
treasure.  As  for  the  ar- 
chitecture of  prehistoric 
America,  so  much  of  it 
has  been  absolutely  ex- 
tinguished that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  form 
any  definite  ideas  of  it. 
The  cathedral  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  was 
built  on  the  site  of  an 
Aztec  temple,  by  Indian 
workmen.  Every  ves- 
tige of  the  heathen  edi- 
fice has  vanished.  It  is 
in  Yucatan  that  there 
are  to  be  found  the  most 
wonderful  ruins  of  the 
American  architecture 
of  antiquity.  Explora- 
tions of  the  ruins  at 
Chichen  Itza  and  other 
antique  sites  have  sup- 
plied enough  to  enable 
the  imagination  to  con- 
jure up  visions  of  an  an- 
cient splendor  of  tem- 
ples and  palaces,  with 
painted  walls  and  sculp- 
tured reliefs,  of  a  style 
different  from  any  other 
of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Facsimiles 
show  it  to  be  a  strong 
and  bold  ornamenta- 
tion, conveying  an  im- 
pression of  rude  power, 
with  bedizened  figures  of  potentates  and 
slaves,  and  a  crowded  detail  of  tropical 
symbolic  forms  to  whose  significance  there 
are  few  clues. 

The  prehistoric  pottery  of  the  Western 
World  was  moulded  without  the  use  of 
the  potter's  wheel,  but  it  developed  along 
aesthetic  lines,  and  compares  favorably 
with   the   archaic  pottery  of   the  Eastern 
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World.     The  Peruvians  were  expert  weav-  appeal  of  music  is  so  much  more  direct  and 

ers ;    the    fragments   of    cloth   from    their  emotional    than    that    of    any    plastic    or 

ancient    tombs    in    museums    are    widely  graphic  art,  and  the  effect  of  Indian  songs 

used  by  modern  textile  designers.  heard  in  civilized  surroundings  is  singularly 


All  this  art  may  yet 
yield  up  more  of  its 
secrets,  but  even  in- 
completely revealed  it 
is  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest. 

The  student  of 
North  American  In- 
dian decorative  art 
finds  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial ready  to  hand. 
There  are  very  fine  col- 
lections of  Indian  arts 
and  crafts — notably  in 
the  Natural  History 
Museum,  New  York; 
the  University  Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia  ; 
the  Field  Museum, 
Chicago ;  and  at  the 
National  Museum, 
Washington;  not  to 
mention  smaller  collec- 
tions. At  Santa  Fe  is 
the  American  School 
of  Research,  giving 
opportunities  to  study 
aboriginal  cliff-dwell- 
ings and  the  commu- 
nal life  of  the  ancient 
Pueblos  that  still  exist 
in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  The  artistic 
colony  which  has  mi- 
grated to  the  South- 
west has  made  various 
aspects  of  Indian  art 
familiar  of  late  years 
to  many  people. 

Indian  decoration, 
as    exhibited    in    bas- 


Early  American  gold  idol. 


arresting.  The  sus- 
tained vibrations,  with 
sudden  breaks,  are  like 
the  sighing  and  beat- 
ing of  wind  and  wave, 
or  the  discordant  cries 
of  wild  woodland  life 
— not  to  be  set  down  in 
musical  notation  with- 
out change. 

Indian  folk-lore, 
handed  down  from 
generation  to  genera- 
tion by  spoken  narra- 
tive only,  is  nature- 
lore,  given  human  and 
other  animated  shapes 
by  the  primitive  ideal- 
ists and  visionaries  of 
the  American  wilder- 
ness, who  were  more 
closely  attuned  to  its 
moods  than  civilized 
man  can  ever  be. 
These  gods  and  de- 
mons are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  old 
Greek  gods,  so  perfect- 
ed in  their  human 
forms  and  attributes, 
for  the  Indian  striving 
after  ideal  beauty  is 
often  obscure  and  un- 
couth in  its  expression. 
The  artistic  mind  grop- 
ing in  the  mazes  of 
voluminous  ethnologi- 
cal records  has  need  of 
a  good  deal  of  intuition 
and  selection  in  order 
to  grasp  the  elements 


ketry,  weaving,  pottery-making,  and  other  of  beauty  with  which  the  Indian  imagina- 

handiwork,  is  the  outgrowth  of  conceptions  tion  was  endowed. 

of    nature    embodied    in    religious    beliefs.         So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  generalize  about 

which  were  symbolized  by  elaborate  cere-  the  beliefs  of  the  tribes  which  were  distrib- 

monials,  possible  only  to  the  ''collective"  uted  about  the  North  American  environ- 

barbaric  mind.     These  ceremonies  included  ment,  ranging  from  semi-tropical  to  Arctic 

strange  dances  and  impersonations  of  the  regions,  authorities  are  agreed  that  most  of 

forces  of  nature,  and  songs  and  chants  ac-  them  had  the  idea  of  the  ''Great  Spirit" 

companied    by    the    pulsating    rhythm    of  pervading  all  nature.     There  was  a  recogni- 

drum-beats  and  rattles  that  are  of  the  very  tion  of  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  forever 

essence  of  dramatic  art  and  of  music.     The  contending,  and  personified  by  the  natural 
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powers  of  light  and  darkness,  and  there  was 
a  recognition  of  the  male  and  female  ele- 
ments in  all  things.  There  are  myths  of  the 
Creation,  and  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  Fire. 
The  Sun  is  masculine  and  the  Moon  has 
feminine  attributes.  There  are  tales  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Stars,  and  of  the 
Pleiades,  or  ''Bunched  Stars";  Thunder  is 
the  god  of  war;  the  Thunder  Bird  has  eyes 
of  lightning  and  a  voice  of  thunder.     The 
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Apache  Indian  basket  jar. 

The  original  is  one  of  the  largest  baskets,  nearly  three  and 

one-half  feet  high,  and  very  perfect  in 

technic  and  design. 


Four  Winds  play  a  highly  significant  part 
in  Indian  myths,  and  a  fantastic  Whirlwind 
is  found  in  some  localities.  It  is  very  sur- 
prising to  find  that  there  are  Indian  versions 
of  some  of  the  most  familiar  fairy-tales  of 
civilized  life.  For  instance,  the  "Sand- 
man" of  the  little  song  of  our  childhood  is 
a  bee  sprite,  and  throws  pollen  in  the  eyes 
of  drowsy  Indian  babies.  It  is  not  possible 
to  judge  of  the  age  or  origin  of  many  of 
these  tales,  and  there  may  be  European,  or 
quite  modern,  connections.  But  whether 
wholly  original  or  adapted,  there  is  a  touch 
of  primitive  poetry,  as  there  often  is  in  the 
Indian  names  of  localities  which  we  still  use. 
The  decorative  design  with  which  the  In- 
dian ornamented  not  only  ceremonial  ob- 
jects and  robes,  but  the  objects  and  costume 
of  daily  common  use  is  extremely  interest- 


ing. Its  color  is  in  the  light  and  brilliant 
key  of  an  out-of-door  people,  produced  by 
pure  vegetable  dyes,  and  varied  enough  to 
suggest  color  schemes  for  modern  use.  It 
is  geometric  design  very  largely,  and  there 
are  the  selfsame  common  motifs  that  primi- 
tive man  evolved  out  of  nature  in  other 
parts  of  the  world — the  checkered  patterns, 
the  Greek  fret,  and  interlaced  lines — as 
Chinese  as  they  are  Greek.  The  Indian 
elaborated  these  and  originated  new 
conventionalized  forms,  and  also 
used  pictorial  ornamentation. 

In  Alaska  the  parallels  with  Asiat- 
ic art  are  particularly  striking  and 
have  often  suggested  to  archaeolo- 
gists their  theories  of  possible  inter- 
course across  the  narrow  northern 
seas.  The  Northwest  Pacific  coast 
decoration  differs  from  that  of  other 
Indian  tribes,  being  more  realistic  in 
its  typical  legendary  wood-carvings 
that  take  the  form  of  grotesque 
masks  and  head-dresses  which  repre- 
sent the  animal  heroes  of  the  region. 
And  the  tall  totem-poles  record  the 
deeds  of  the  past,  as  strange  a  sur- 
vival of  barbaric  America  and  as  far 
removed  from  the  present  as  any- 
thing well  could  be. 

There  was  one  minor  and  essen- 
tially primitive  art  which  the  North 
American  Indian  was  able  to  carry  to 
a  finished  perfection  in  the  isolation 
of  the  wilderness,  and  that  was  the 
making  of  baskets.  In  some  regions 
a  rare  artistic  instinct  was  developed 
in  the  women  of  certain  Indian  tribes.  By 
skilful  placing  of  both  simple  and  intricate 
design  motifs,  and  a  peculiarly  attractive 
use  of  subdued  dusky  coloring  on  a  light 
groundwork,  there  are  some  mo5t  unique 
effects  in  the  old  basketry.  Neither  bas- 
ketry, nor  pottery-making,  nor  blanket- 
weaving  are  lost  arts  among  the  Indians, 
and  recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
advancing  civilization  may  not  wholly  kill 
aboriginal  craftsmanship.  Whether  Indian 
decoration  has  vital  elements  that  can  be 
developed  in  civilized  design  is  the  question 
that  is  undecided. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
Indian  life  that  have  most  directly  influ- 
enced American  art  so  far,  but  an  abstract 
influence  that  has  inspired  much  notable 
recent  work  in  both  painting  and  sculpture. 


Ceremonial  blanket  of  the  Northwest  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  woven  of  wool  and  cedar  bark,  showing  typical  animal  design,  and  is  entirely 
different  from  Navaho  blanket. 


Mr.  Dallin's  ''Medicine  Man,"  one  of  the 
earlier  Indian  subjects,  has  been  made  popu- 
lar through  reproductions.  This  equestrian 
figure,  in  its  calm,  monumental  pose  of  in- 
vocation, expresses  the  spirit  of  ,  bygone 
aboriginal  America  as  distinctively,  in  its 
way,  as  the  familiar  Saint-Gaudens's  "  Gen- 
eral Sherman"  expresses  the  Americanism 
of  the  Civil  War  in  the  advancing,  concen- 
trated impetuosity  of  horse  and  rider,  led  by 
triumphant  Victory.  To-day,  with  our  ex- 
perience of  the  World  War  marking  such  a 
sharp  division  in  the  ordered  sequence  of 
time,  both  these  conceptions  are  of  the  past, 
the  one  hardly  more  remote  than  the  other. 
To-day  what  does  the  famous  sky-line  of 
Manhattan  express  ?  We  scarcely  attempt 
to  define  it  ourselves  in  words,  though  many 
foreign  visitors  try  to  define  it  for  us.  One 
critic  says  America  has  "dipped  the  Greek 
perfection  in  a  bath  of  morning  freshness" 
in  creating  the  sky-scraper,  "beauty  crown- 
ing utility."  Others  see  Gothic  inspiration 
in  some  towering  office-buildings  and  hotels. 
But  the  ideas  that  set  engineers  to  working 
out  the  upward  expansion  of  commercial 
New  York  were  hardly  Gothic.  Perhaps 
there  really  is  a  dim  connection  with  the 
aboriginal  cliff-dwelling  rising  straight  up 
from  the  Western  plain.     At  any  rate,  the 


first  effects  must  have  been  accidental,  and 
not  studied  and  calculated,  as  is  now  the 
case,  when  proportions  and  ornament  are 
planned  to  a  gigantic  scale.  And  in  a  great 
city  of  tall  buildings  the  magic  of  nature 
creates,  with  the  changing  seasons  and  the 
passing  hours,  a  wonderful  pageantry  of  sav- 
age beauty  that  is  inspiring  to  modern  art. 

In  the  Old  World  civilizations  past  and 
present  live  side  by  side,  not  disassociated 
as  here,  and  even  though  the  old  order  is 
changing  everywhere  and  abnormal  phases 
of  art  have  sprung  up,  the  gracious  inheri- 
tance of  the  past  still  exists.  In  America 
we  are  only  just  coming  to  be  really  aware 
of  it,  and  to  understand  how  ancient  beauty 
came  into  being  from  natural  environment, 
given  religious  interpretations  and  inter- 
woven with  outside  influences,  and  how  it  is 
intimately  associated  with  daily  life.  We 
need  to  take  broader  views  of  the  past,  to 
be  more  familiarly  in  touch  with  it,  in  the 
strenuous  business  of  reconciling  art  to  a 
commercial  existence  in  which  nearly  every- 
thing must  first  of  all  be  "made  to  pay," 
and  craftsmanship  is  at  so  great  a  disad- 
vantage in  competition  with  machinery. 

It  is  these  practical  problems  that  chal- 
lenge the  imagination  in  the  future  possibiH- 
ties  of  art  in  the  New  World. 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  7. 
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SIGNS  OF  A  CHANGE 

BY   ALEXANDER    DANA   NOYES 


ONE  of  the  interesting  peculiarities  of 
financial  markets  is  their  faculty  of 
indicating  a  change  in  the  general  busi- 
ness situation,  not  only  before  that  change 
is  visibly  in  evidence  but  while  actual 
events  seem  to  be  testifying 

Prophetic      ^^la,^  the  situation  is  steadily 
Financial  .  .  -^ 

Markets  growmg  worse.  These  pro- 
phetic indications  are  found 
on  such  occasions  sometimes  in  the  money 
market,  sometimes  in  the  stock  market, 
sometimes  in  the  foreign-exchange  mar- 
ket, sometimes  in  all  three  simultane- 
ously. During  the  recent  period  of  eco- 
nomic confusion  and  uncertainty,  this 
well-known  fact  directed  the  business 
community's  attention  to  those  markets 
with  close  and  anxious  study.  It  pro- 
voked immediate  discussion  of  a  possible 
turn  for  the  better  in  the  general  situa- 
tion, when  the  three  markets  began  to 
move  significantly,  toward  the  close  of 
April.  The  question  was  how  much  their 
movement  signified. 

There  are  many  curious  precedents. 
We  know  now  that  the  rapid  fall  in  money 
rates  at  London  and  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, when  the  acute  stage  of  the  Au- 
gust war- panic  had  spent  itself  in  1914, 
was  plain  indication  that  public  credit 
would  recover  from  the  shock.  The  de- 
cline occurred  at  a  time  when  tangible 
evidence  of  economic  strain  was  possibly 
at  its  worst;  but  it  foreshadowed  cor- 
rectly that,  whatever  else  were  the  prob- 
abilities of  that  huge  political  calamity, 
the  breakdown  of  borrowing  capacity  of 
the  belligerent  governments  was  not  one 
of  them.  When  our  own  financial  com- 
munity, in  the  autumn  of  1914,  was  in  the 
gravest  doubt  as  to  whether  our  own  im- 
mediate economic  future  was  not  hope- 
lessly involved  with  that  of  Europe,  a 
steady  and  continuous  movement  of  for- 
eign exchange  in  favor  of  New  York  in- 


dicated,   what    was    presently    plain    to 
every  one,  that  the  fear  was  groundless. 

IN  the  early  months  of  191 5 — at  the 
moment  when  paralysis  of  trade  and 
business  insolvencies  in  this  country 
were  giving  the  most  disquieting  reflec- 
tion of  the  shock  produced  on  our  own 

industrial    organism    by    the     ., 

.     ^  /  After  the 

war— a    vigorous    and    sus-    ^^j.  ^^^^^ 

tained  advance  on  the  New 

York  Stock  Exchange  correctly  foretold 

the   remarkable   economic   consequences 

which  the  war  was  subsequently  to  bring 

in  the  United  States.    Yet  the  revival  of 

American  trade  did  not  actually  come 

until  six  or  eight  months  later.     At  the 

time    of    the   stock-market   recovery  in 

January,  191 5,  the  earnings  even  of  the 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  were  at 

a  lower  mark  than  any  reached  in  its 

previous  history.     On  no  occasion  has 

the  contrast  between  the  visible  events 

of  trade  and  finance  and  the  forecast  of 

money  market  and  Stock  Exchange  been 

more  impressive  than  at  the  close  of  19 19. 

Money  rates  on  Wall  Street  went  to  the 
highest  level  of  the  entire  war  period;  a 
decline  of  great  violence  and  prolonged 
duration  occurred  in  the  stock  market. 
Yet  at  that  moment  the  outward  signs 
of  prosperous  business  and  abnormally 
large  profits,  on  which  the  previous  rise 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  had  been  based, 
were  apparently  convincing.  Earnings 
in  the  steel  trade  were  the  highest  since 
the  armistice,  dividends  of  industrial 
companies  the  largest  on  record.  Not 
until  four  or  five  months  later  did  the 
industrial  conditions  change. 

These  numerous  modern  instances  have 
a  particular  interest  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. The  beginning  of  May  found  the 
stock  market  recovering;  money  markets 
growing  easier,  with  the  ofiicial  discount 
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rate  reduced  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  trial  situation  were  not  many  in  number, 

the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  for  and  in  the  main  they  embodied  tendencies 

the  first  time  since  the  7  per  cent  rate  rather  than  tangible  events;  but  they  had 

was  imposed  a  year  ago.     Foreign  ex-  an  unmistakable  bearing  on  the  actual 

change,   meantime,  was   moving   persis-  problems   of  industry.     The   decline  in 

tently  in  favor  of  the  European  countries  commodity  prices  which  had  continued 

whose  distressed  condition  had  been  one  uninterruptedly  for  a  year  was  not  re- 


of  the  powerful  influences  in  emphasiz- 
ing American  business  depression.  But 
all  three  movements  occurred  simultane- 
ously with  actual  events  which  appeared 
to  contradict  flatly  any  favorable  in- 
ferences which  might  be  drawn. 

In  face  of  easier  money  on  the  central 
markets,  the  virtual  moratorium  on 
debts  in  a  large  part  of  the  American  cot- 
ton and  grain  districts  continued.  In 
face  of  the  rising  stock  market  came  an- 
nouncement of  a  smaller  American  iron 
production   during   April   than    in    any 


versed,  but  the  pace  of  decline  was 
slackened,  and  recovery  in  various  articles, 
while  the  price  of  others  was  going  lower, 
grew  more  and  more  familiar.  Adjust- 
ment of  cost  of  production  to  the  greatly 
reduced  selling  price  of  manufactures 
made  steady  progress.  In  default  of 
actual  recovery  of  the  40  per  cent  decline 
in  average  wholesale  prices,  or  of  most  of 
that  decline,  reduction  in  costs  was  in- 
dispensable if  producers  and  carriers  were 
to  live. 

Part  of  that  process  was  in  course  of 
month  ^'  July,  1908,  when  depression  achievement  through  the  decline  in  prices 
following  the  1907  panic  was  at  its  worst;  for  materials  along  with  the  declining 
or  a  cut  both  in  prices  and  wages  by  the  market  for  finished  goods.  The  neces- 
'  -.ted  States  Steel  Corporation,  after  si ty- for  such  savings  explains  why  the  10 
^mallest  monthly  earnings  since  the  to  20  per  cent  cut  in  steel  prices  by  the 
panic  of  1914,  and  of  reduction  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  after 
Pennsylvania  Railroad's  dividend  to  the  standing  out  against  any  reduction  of  its 
lowest  rate  in  forty- three  years.  In  face  schedules  until  April,  192 1,  was  greeted 
of  the  steady  improvement  of  European  in  the  business  community  as  a  favorable 
exchange  the  cables  reported  a  critical  and  not  unfavorable  omen.  With  many 
period  of  industrial  warfare  in  England  other  industries  readjusted  to  prices  not 
and  a  movement  of  the  French  army  into  much  above  the  pre-war  level,  the  price 
Germany  to  enforce  the  terms  of  repara-  of  steel  had  retained  an  advance  of  100 
lion.  per  cent  over  19 14;  and  steel  manufac- 

tures are  an  essential  element  of  cost  in 
EVEN  in  Wall  Street,  the  assertion  was    almost  every  industry — not  excepting  the 
occasionally  made  that  these  occur-    railways,    the   farms,   and   the   building 


rences  proved  the  action  of  the  money  and 
stock  and  security  markets  to  be  ill- 
grounded  and  without  significance.  Its 
full  significance  doubtless  re- 
mains to  be  determined. 
Sometimes  (as  with  the  brief 
rise    in    stocks    and    fall    in 


Grounds 
for  Re- 
assurance 


trades. 

BUT  readjustment  in  cost  of  materials 
to  the  prices  of  finished  goods  or 
services    was    not    of    itself    enough   to 
establish    equilibrium.     A  year   or   two 
ago,  it  was  quite  generally  assumed  by 
money  at  the  beginning  of  last  January)    the]  country 's  industries  that, 
such  movements  are  premature.     Some-    whatever  else  was  to  happen  q^^^^^  ^"^ 
times,  as  with  the  partial  Stock  Exchange    in  the  way  of^  readjustment,  Production 
recovery  at  the  end  of  last  summer,  they    wages  of  labor  would  not  be 
foreshadow  only  a  very  temporary  better-    reduced.    This  expectation  was  based  on 
ment  of  general  conditions,  followed  by    the  assumption,  first,  that  wages  would 
return  of  depression.    But  they  are  never    go  no  higher  after  the  advance  in  prices 
wholly  meaningless,  and  the  question  on    stopped,  and  second,  that  the  decline  in 
this   occasion   is,   just   how   much   they    prices  would  itself  be  gradual.     Neither 
really  signify.  assumption  was  correct.    The  rapid  and 

-The  circumstances  making  for  encour-     (as  we  presently  learned)  the  temporary 
agement  in  an  outwardly  gloomy  Indus-    rise  in  prices  to  their  excessive  height  of 

(Continued  on  page  sg,  following) 
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